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CHAPTER I 


1 . For the situation o£ Pergamum see Pontremoli and Collignon Pergame 
(Paris 1900), p. 4L: Alt, v. Perg. 1 2 (Berlin 1913), p. I48f. : Zschietzschmann 
in R£. xix i24if.: Hansen Attalids, pp. 4 and 219L A summary of its history 
under Philetaerus and his dynasty is given in Strabo xm p. 623L; see also 
U. Pedroli Regno di Pergamo (Turin 1896), p. 2f.: Niese GMS. 1 p. 403; 
11 pp. 130 and 156L; m pp. 63!. and 359f.: G. Cardinali RJP. p. 4f.: Wilcken 
in RE. 11 2i59f.: Willrich in R£. vi 1090L: W. Hoffmann in RE. xix 2i57f.: 
Beloch G.G. Z iv 1, pp. 592 f. and 68i£. and iv 2, p. 206L : Tam in CAM. vxi 
pp. 709 and 72if.: Rostovtzeff in CAM. viii p. 590L and Hellenist. World , 
p. 553L: Hansen, p. i5f. The genealogy of the kings is given by Strabo, 
but with the erroneous statement that Philetaerus, Eumenes, the father 
of Eumenes I, and Attalus, the father of Attalus I, were brothers, whereas, 
in reality, the father of Attalus I was Philetaerus’s nephew and, conse- 
quently, first cousin of Eumenes I; see Cardinali in Mem. Accad. Bologna 
vii (1912-13), p. iyyt.: Ernst Meyer in Klio xix (1925), p. 462L: Beloch 
G.Gl 1 iv 2, p. 2o8f.; CAM. vii Genealogical Tables 1 : Hansen, p. 27, 
note 2. The chronology of the kings is based on Strabo, who assigned 20 
years to Philetaerus, 22 to Eumenes I and 43 to Attalus I. According 
to Polybius xvin 41, 8= Livy xxxiii 21, 1, on the other hand, Attalus reigned 
for 44 years. For discussions of the chronology see C. Meischke Symbolae 
ad Eumenis II Perg. Regis Hist. (Leipzig 1892), p. 13E and Beloch iv 2, 
p. 207. Beloch showed that the first year of Philetaerus was 282/1 b.c., the 
year of his declaradon in favour of Seleucus I before the battle of Corupedium 
(see below note 5). Since Eumenes I defeated Antiochus I, who died early 
in 261 (see below note 16), he evidently succeeded Philetaerus not later 
than 262, and since Attalus I died in the autumn of 197 (see below note 45), 
Eumenes’s death must be dated in 241 or 240. Beloch, accordingly, observed 
that Strabo rounded out the years of Philetaerus but recorded the regnal 
years of Eumenes and Attalus, in the course of which they severally died, 
while Polybius rounded out the years of Attalus’s reign. 

2 . Xenophon Hell. 111 1, 6, where it is related that Teuthrania and Hali- 
sarna, in the plain of the Caicus southwest of Pergamum, belonged to 
Eurysthenes and Procles, the descendants of the deposed Spartan King 
Demaratus who had fled to Darius about 491 b.c. (Herodotus vi 67 and 
70) and received this territory from him, and that Gambreium and Palacgam- 
breium, southeast of Pergamum, and Myrina and Gryneium, on the coast 
south of the mouth of the Caicus (see Chap. Ill note 126), belonged to 
Gorgion and Gongylus, the descendants of Gongyius of Eretria, who about 
476 b.c. acted as the representative of the Spartan Pausanias in his dealings 
with Xerxes (Thucydides 1 128, 6f. and Diodorus xx 44, 3) and afterward 
received land from the King; see E. Thraemer Pergamos (Leipzig 1888), 
p. 2i4f. and Hansen Attalids, p. xof. Procles appears also as ruler of Teu- 
thrania and Halisarna in Xenophon Anab. 11 1, 3 and vii 8, 17. While 
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Pergamum is mentioned in Hell, hi i, 6, it is not clear that it belonged to 
the Demaratidae. On the other hand, when Xenophon visited Pergamum 
in 399 ( Anab , vn 8, 8) he was received by Hellas, the “wife of Gongylus 
the Eretrian and mother of Gorgion and Gongylus,” and, according to 
Anab. vii i, 18, he was aided by Hellas’s son Gongylus fiiq. rijs fir/rpo s. It 
was supposed by Thraemer (p. 220) that Pergamum belonged to the 
Gongylidae, but Pared in Atti Accad. Torino xlvi (1910-n), p. 6i8f., 
on the supposition that Hellas (evidently the wife of the son of the original 
Gongylus) was the sister of Eurysthenes and Procles and was living in 
the home of her family, assigned Pergamum to the Demaratidae. Unless 
we may suppose that the Cai'cus was the dividing line between the posses- 
sions of the two dynasties (in which case Pergamum belonged to the 
Demaratidae), it seems impossible to determine which owned the place. 
In the fourth century, according to a “Chronicle” of Pergamum dating 
in its present form from the second century after Christ ( O.GJ . 264), 
Pergamum was seized by the satrap Orontes during his revolt against 
Artaxerxes II (about 355 b.c., see Beloch G.G . 2 111 2, p. 240) but was later 
surrendered by him to Artaxerxes III. The “Chronicle” also relates that in 
the fourth century a certain Archias (presumably the man of this name 
who, according to Pausanias 11 26, 8, brought the worship of Asclepius 
from Epidaurus to Pergamum) established a local government of the 
Hellenic type with an annually elected 'irpvravos, who later became the 
eponymous official of the city; see Corradi in Riv. Fit. xxxix (1911), p. 
504f . = Studi Ellenistici (Turin 1929), p. 350L and Chap. V note 45. Perga- 
mum seems to have been a free city when it made an arrangement for 
reciprocity of civic rights with Temnus, probably in the early third century, 
perhaps before the rise of Philetaerus; see O.GJ. 265 =zSE.G. iv 678 and 
Chap. V note 43. 

3 . For the myth of Telephus, son of Heracles and the Arcadian princess 
Auge, who, after he had been conveyed in a chest across the Aegean, was 
adopted by Teuthras, ruler of Mysia, see Strabo xii p. 572 and xih p. 615: 
Preller-Robert Griech. Myth, n p. 11381: Hansen Attalids, p. 7I According 
to the developed form of the myth, he became ruler of Pergamum. This 
version is found in a fragment attributed to the poet Nicander of Colophon 
(frg. 104, p. 129 Schneider), but perhaps actually by his grandson, in which 
a King Attalus, who, according to the Scholia and Suidas (s.v. Nocai/Spos), 
was Attalus III but may have been Attalus I, was addressed as a descendant 
of Heracles; see Beloch G.G . 2 iv 2, p. 574! and Kroll in RE. xvii 250I For 
a tribe called T 7 )\e<f>'is in the second century see Chap. V note 48. The con- 
nexion between Pergarpum and Telephus has sometimes been regarded as 
an old tradition preserving the remembrance of an early migration from 
Arcadia, which, according to Aristides Orat. xxm 15 Keil, was led by 
Telephus; see Robert in R.E.G. xl (1927), p. 212! In any case, it was of- 
ficially recognized in the early second century, when Eumenes II caused 
episodes from the myth to be carved on one of the friezes of the great altar 
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(see below note 74). A decree of the demos of Pergamum, perhaps of the 
same period, but possibly enacted after the death of Attalus III, granted 
civic rights to the citizens of Tegea in Arcadia, the supposed home of Auge 
(Ins. Perg. 156) ; the decree mentions the crvyyeveia between the two cities 
and contains a clause ordering that the text shall be inscribed in the sanc- 
tuary of Athena, “which Auge founded.” In the second century after Christ, 
sacrifices were offered to Telephus at Pergamum and hymns were sung 
in his honour (see Pausanias v 13, 3 and m 26, 10), and in the same period 
an oracle (Ins. Perg. p. 2^L = I.GJP. iv 360) addressed the Pergamenes as 
TrjXefaScu, an appellation given to them also in Anth. Plan. 91. 

4 . The battle of Ipsus is described in Plutarch Demetr. 28b and mentioned 
in Plutarch Pyrrh. 4, 3 and Arrian Anab. vii 8, 5. No indication of the situa- 
tion, however, is given in these sources, and all that is known is derived 
from the statements of Appian (Syr. 55) and Hierocles (677, 9) that it 
was in Phrygia. It was placed by Ramsay (JJHS. vm [1887], p. 490b), 
who identified it with Julia, situated, according to the Tabula Peutingeriana , 
35 miles from Philomelium (see K. Miller Itin. Rom. 721) and listed by 
Pliny (NJH. v 105) among the towns in the conventus of Synnada, at 
Isakli, about 13 miles southeast of (Jay, and this site was accepted by Ander- 
son in JHS. xviii (1898), p. no. In H.G. p. 434, however, Ramsay expressed 
the view that Ipsus was on higher ground “on the skirts of Sultan Dag,” 
while Julia was lower down “on the actual line of the road.” R. Kiepert, on 
the other hand, in F.O.A. vm Text, p. 12 B placed it at (Jay. This neigh- 
bourhood, the plain of the lower Akar (Jay, has usually been regarded as 
the battle-field, and its strategic importance as the junction of the road lead- 
ing from the north with the Southern Highway (see Chap. II note 18) 
and so the natural meeting-place for Lysimachus, who had been in Bithynia, 
and Seleucus, who had been in Cappadocia (Diodorus xx 109, 6 and 113, 4), 
was pointed out by Hogarth in JUS. xi (1890), p. 152!. and Calder in 
JJR.S. n (1912), p. 237b Ruge in R£. ix 2031, however, regarded the site 
of Ipsus as indeterminable. For a different site (at Sipsin north of Afyon 
Karahisar) see Honigmann in Byzantion x (1935), p. 647b and Robert Hel- 
lenica vn (1949), p. 217. 

5 . The battle took place in the Kopov IleSioi/ according to Eusebius 
Chron. 1 p. 234 Sch6ne = p. in Karst = Porphyri us frg. 3, 8 Jac. (F.Gr. 
Hist. 11 p. 1205) and the epitaph of a man who died in it (B.CJH. xxrv 
[1900], p. 380b = R. Phil, xxvi [1902], p. 257b). This plain is evidently the 
Kvpov (vl. Kopov) IleStov of Strabo xiv pp. 626 and 629, lying on the 
northern bank of the Hermus between the river and its tributary, the 
Phrygius (see Chap. II note 8); see R. Kiepert F.O.A. vm Text p. 5 b and 
Beloch G.G. 2 iv 2, p. 458b The date of the battle was the early summer of 
281; see Beloch, p. io8f.: Tarn in C.AJH. vii p. 98, note 1: M. Segre in 
Athenaeum xii (1934), p. 437, note 2. 


6. Seleucus was killed by Ptolemy Ceraunus, eldest son of Ptolemy I of 
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Egypt, who had seized the Macedonian throne. The date was placed in 
December 281 or January 280 by W. Kolbe Batrdge z. Syr. u. ]iid. Gesch. 
(Stuttgart 1926), p. I3f., and between 2 December 281 and April 280 by 
A. T. Olmstead in CP. xxxn (1937), p. 6. 

7 . Strabo xii p. 543 and xm p. 623. In several of Philetaerus’s inscriptions, 
listed by Ernst Meyer in Klio xix p. 463 and Hansen Attalids, p. 16, note 7, 
the name of his father appears as Attalus. This Macedonian name suggests 
that the family came originally from the Balkan Peninsula. His mother Boa, 
on the other hand, was presumably of Asianic (Paphlagonian) stock. Ac- 
cording to gossip, she was a flute-player and a prostitute; see Carystius frg. 
12 Muller ( FJi.G . iv p. 358), quoted in Athenaeus xm 38, p. 577 b. This 
was probably a fabrication; in any case, the dedication xm kp rfj<: pip-po? Boa? 
of the Temple of Demcter at Pergamum by Philetaerus and his brother 
Eumenes (commandant under Lysimachus of Amastris on the Euxine Sea, 
see Memnon 16) shows that her memory was honoured by her sons; see 
AM. xxxv (1910), p. 376f. and p. 437f., nos. 22 and 23 and xxxvii (19x2), 
p. 246 and 282, no. 5 and Zschietzschmann in RJi. xix 12511 The Pergamene 
“Chronicle” (see above note 2) contains fragments of a genealogy ( 1 . iof.), 
according to which a woman, apparently of noble birth, married a Paphla- 
goman, perhaps an ancestor (or the father) of Boa. It was commonly said 
that Philetaerus was a eunuch, a condition due to an injury received in 
his infancy; see Strabo xiii p. 623: Pausanias 1 8, 1: Lucian Macr. 12. This 
also may he gossip, arising from the fact that he seems never to have mar- 
ried and had no children; see Beloch G.G? iv 2, p. 208. The identity of 
Philetaerus, son of Eumenes, who, like Philetaerus the Founder, made a 
dedication to the Muses at Thespiae ( O.GJ . 750, see below note 9), has not 
been established; see Preuner in Harm, lv (1920), p. 393L: Ernst Meyer in 
Klio xix p. 470: W. Hoffmann in RE. xix 2161. 

8. The position of Philetaerus with regard to the Seleucid monarchs is 
shown by his coins. The earliest tetradrachms which he issued are of the 
usual Alexander type (head of Heracles wearing the lion’s skin) with the 
legend BatriXeai; XtkevKov, while his later coins have the head of Seleucus 
and the legend <J>i\eraipov; see von Fritze in Abh. Berl. A bad. 1910, Anh. 
1 p. 7 and E. T. Newell The Pergamene Mint under Philetaerus = Numism . 
Notes and Monographs no. 76 (New York 1936), p. 17! The change in 
type was attributed by Newell (p. 31E) to Philetaerus’s opportunity, about 
274, for asserting his independence of the Seleucids afforded by Antiochus’s 
plan for an invasion of Egypt or (more probably) by the successes of the 
Egyptians in southern Asia Minor and Syria (see CAH. vu p. 703E). The 
nominal dependence of Pergamum under Eumenes I on the Seleucids is 
also shown by the use of the Seleucid Era by Eumenes in O.GJ. 266, 1 . iof. 
(see below note 16). For Attalus (the father of the later King Attalus I) see 
above note 1. For his marriage to Antiochis see Strabo xm p. 624 and in- 
scriptions from Mamurt Kale and Delos, Arch. Jahrb., Erg.-hejt ix (1911), 
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p. 38 and I.G. xi 4, no8 = Durrbach Choix no. 52. For Achaeus sec Beloch 
G.G: iv 2, p. 204^ 

9 . O.GJ. 748, enumerating Philetaerus’s services to Cyzicus over a num- 
ber of years, regarded as 280-275 b.c. by Dittenberger, and as 281-276 by 
Tarn in JUS. xlvi (1926), p. 156, note 9 and M. Segre in Athenaeum xn 
(1934), p. 437, note 2 (correcting vhi p. 488E). The chronology of Ditten- 
berger was confirmed by M. Launey in REA. xlvi (1944), p. 217E (ac- 
cepted by Robert Hdlenica n p. 55, note 9), who connected with the Gala- 
tian invasion a relief from Cyzicus representing Heracles’s defeat of an 
adversary (a Galatian) with an inscription (Michel 1224 and B.CU. lvi 
[1932], p. 5i3f.) dated under the Hipparch Phoenix, who held office, ac- 
cording to Dittenberger’s chronology, in 278/7, the year of the invasion. 
In addition to sending troops to protect the city’s territory (in the war be- 
tween Antiochus I and Antigonus Gonatas in 280/79 an< ^ against the 
Galatians in 278/7), Philetaerus gave the Cyzicenes presents of money, 
amounting in all to 46 talents, and, during their war with the Galatians, 
a large quantity of grain; he also granted them the privilege of buying 
cattle in his dominions without the payment of export-duties. The economic 
advantages to Pergamum of friendly relations with Cyzicus were pointed 
out by Rostovtzeff in Anat. Stud. Ramsay , pp. 365 and 389. In return for 
the favours granted by Philetaerus Cyzicus established a festival in his 
honour, called <X>iXcrat/>6ta ( CJ.G . 3660); this may have been the ay&ve<; 
for which he gave the sum of twenty talents contained in the enumeration 
of his gifts. Philetaerus also built a temple to Apollo Chresterius at Aegae 
in Aeolis (O.GJ. 312 and 1 p. 655E) and presented at least 30 talents 
(r[dAai>ra . . .]kovto,) to the city of Pitane, near the mouth of the Cafcus, 
to help in the purchase of a tract of land from Antiochus I; see O.GJ. 
3$5 = SE.G. iv 680, 1 . 135b and Chap. Ill note 125. The temple of the 
M ijrqp 9 ewv, on the other hand, which he built at Mamurt Kale in the 
mountains between the basins of the Caicus and the Hermus (Arch. Jahrb., 
Erg. -heft ix [1911], p. 2of. and Hansen Attalids, p. 263) was not attached to 
any city. His gifts in Greece included the present of some “sacred land” to the 
sanctuary of the Muses and to Hermes at Thespiae in Boeotia; see LG. vn 
1788-1790= O.GJ. 310 and 311 and 1 p. 655: O.GJ. 749: Holleaux in RE.G. xv 
(1902), p. 302f. = Etudes 11 p. if. If his name has been correctly restored in a 
decree of Delphi conferring irpo£tvia, it may be assumed that he gave some 
gift to the Temple of Apollo; see Holleaux in RE.A. xx (1918), p. 9?. = Etudes 
n p. 9!. At Delos he founded a “vase-festival,” i.e. an endowment to provide 
for an annual festival with the dedication of a golden tjndkr) to Apollo; see 
I.G. xi 224 A, 1 . 4 and B, 1 . 20 and 287 B, l. 119E: Ins. Delos 298 A, 1 . 93; 313, 
1 . 72; 338 Be, 1 . 52: Ziebarth in Herm. lii (1917), p. 427E It was founded 
under the archon Elpines, whose year of office is usually placed in 262; see 
Durrbach in B.CJJ. xl (1916), p. 305b and Ins. Delos 11 p. 331. This was 
about the time of Philetaerus’s death, but, as Tarn observed (JUS. xxix 
[1909], p. 279, note 84), the dedication was probably made by Philetaerus 
himself rather than by his successor Eumenes, since, had it been made by 
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the latter after Philetaerus’s death, the record would have read tmep 
^iXeraipov. In C.AH. vii p. 709, however, Tarn supposed that it was made 
by Eumenes. The festival was called duAeratpeia; see Ins. Delos 346 B, 1 . 14 
and 442 B = Syll . 2 588, 1 . 54. 

10 . For the Galatians in Asia Minor see Livy xxxviii 16: Memnon 19: 
Strabo xii p. 5 66f. : Trogus Prol. xxv; Justin xxv 2, 8f.: Pausanias x 23, 14: 

H. van Gelder Galatarum Res in Graecia et Asia gestae (Amsterdam 1888), 
p. n6f.: Ramsay Hist. Comm, on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians (London 
1899), p. 45!.: F. Stahelin Gesch. d. Kleinas. Galater 2 (Leipzig 1907), p. 6f.: 
Brandis in R.E. vii 535b: Beloch G.G 2 iv 1, p. 568b: Tarn in C.AH. vu 
p. 104!.: Hansen Attalids, p. 29!. According to Pausanias, they crossed over 
to Asia when Democles was archon at Athens, i.e. in 278/7 b.c. The state- 
ment of Memnon that they took an oath to render assistance, not only to 
Nicomedes, but also to the cities of Byzantium, Chalcedon, Heracleia, 
Tieium and Cierus, i.e. the “Northern League” (see Chap. VIII note 36), 
ki u Turtv irepoi s iOvcov apyovcriv suggests that they were expected to serve 
against the common enemy, Antiochus I. In the narrative of Livy the num- 
ber of the Galatians is estimated at 20,000. Both Memnon and Livy give 
the names of their leaders as Leonnorius (or Lonorius) and Luturius (or 
Lutarius) ; the name of the former is also given by Strabo, and it seems to 
appear ([Acovji'dpios) in a decree of Erythrae (Syll 2 410), which men- 
tions the payment of money by the city to the Galatians (see Chap. Ill 
note 108). They were divided into three tribes, the Tolistobogii (or Tolis- 
toagii), the Tectosages and the Trocmi, the first of whom, according to 
Livy, ravaged Aeolis and Ionia, the second the interior of Asia Minor, 
and the third the coast of the Hellespont. The name of the first of these 
tribes varies in our sources; the form ToXurroyStoyiot seems to have been 
used by Eratosthenes (Stephanus Byzantius s.v. ToXurro/ 3 ioi) and perhaps 
by Polybius (xxi 37, 2, in the corrupt form aToXtxrToXoyvoi’s), and it ap- 
pears regularly in all later authors and (perhaps as ToXurro/Sciioi) in an 
inscription of the imperial period ( l.G.R . hi 22 6 = O.G.I. 537), as well as 
on a coin of Pessinus (Head HH . 2 p. 748) ; see A. Korte in Woch. Kl. Phil. 
xv (1898), 4L The form ToXurrodyun or ToXocrrodytoi, however, occurs 
in inscriptions of the earlier Hellenistic period ( O.GJ . 275 and 276 and 

I. G JR. xv 179 =:Syll. s 591, 1 . 48). Both are probably variations of the Celtic 
form Tolistovagii ; see Stahelin, p. 42, note 3 and Brandis 537. 

11 . For the Galatians’ attacks on the territories of Cyzicus and Erythrae 
see above notes 9 and 10. For their temporary occupation of Ilium see 
Strabo xm p. 594 and Chap. IV note 16. Their devastations around Priene 
are known from a decree of the city (Ins. Priene ij=O.GJ. 765) honouring 
a citizen who led out a force and repelled them. A raid on the Temple of 
Apollo at Didyma near Miletus in 277/6 may be inferred from an unpub- 
lished inscription which shows that the Temple was robbed during a 
“war,” presumably a Galatian attack; see W. Otto Beitrdge z. Seleuciden- 
gesch.—Abh. Bayer. Akad. xxxxv (1928) 1, p. 22f. This was perhaps the raid 
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in which occurred the famous episode of the Milesian women who were 
carried off by the Galatians but committed suicide ( Anth . Pal. vn 492: 
Hieronymus adv . Jovinian. 1 41, Vol. n p. 285 Migne: Parthenius Narrat. 
Atriat. 8), connected by Rehm ( Milet 1 p. 245) with the Galatian War of 
Eumenes II in 168/7 ( see above p. 22). A raid on the territory of Thyateira 
may be inferred from an inscription dated in the month Hyperberetaeus of 
the Seleucid year 37 (Aug.-Sept. 275 B.C.), which expresses thanks to Apollo 
for the rescue of the dedicator’s son ikov s imo ra>v raXarwv; see Keil- 
Premerstein 11 no. 19 and Chap. V note 10. The attacks on Apameia and 
Themisonium in southwestern Phrygia, the inhabitants of which were 
supposed to have been saved by divine aid (see Pausanias x 30, 9 and 32, 4), 
probably belong to a later period, perhaps the war of Eumenes II; see 
Stahelin, p. 9. The methods of the Galatians are described in the decree 
of Priene cited above, which relates that they robbed sanctuaries and burned 
farmhouses and so terrorized the people that no one dared to resist them. 
Similar pictures, but in general terms, are given by Livy (xxxvm 16, 10) 
and Pausanias (1 4, 5). Their raids into the territories of Pergamum and 
Bithynia are mentioned also in Strabo xn p. 566. 

12 . Appian Syr. 65: Trogus Prol. xxv: Suidas s.v. lUfjuovi&rjs Maynj?. 
Several details, most of them probably fanciful, are given in Lucian Zeuxis 
8f. and pro Lapsu inter Salut. 9. The battle has been varyingly dated: be- 
tween 278 and 276/5 by Wilcken in RE. 1 2453; in 277 by Corradi Studi 
Ellenist. p. 129 and M. Segre in Athenaeum vm (1930), p. 503!. and xn 
(1934), p. 437; in 275 by Otto in Beitrage , pp. 23L and 89 and Philol. lxxxvi 
(1931), p. 404, note 9, and by Tarn in JJiS. xrvi (1926), p. 157, Herm. lxv 
(1930), p. 451 and CAJi. vn pp. 106 and 702; about 270, *>. after the First 
Syrian War (274-271, see Chap. IV note 20), by Stahelin, p. 13L and Beloch 
G.G . 2 iv 1, p. 592, note 1, and iv 2, p. 633. It is probably to be placed before 
the First Syrian War and so not later than 275. On the other hand, in view 
of the depredations committed by the Galatians, we must presuppose a few 
years’ interval between their arrival in Asia and their defeat by Antiochus, 
if this defeat was at all decisive. It would seem, therefore, that the battle 
should be placed in 275, although Otto’s argument for this year, drawn 
from the inscription from Thyateira dated Aug.-Sept. 275 (see above note 
11) is not conclusive, since the man in question may have been captured 
by the Galatians in one of their raids. For the assessment called [ra cts] 
ra raXariKa awayofieva levied on Erythrae (and presumably on other 
cities also) under Antiochus I (O.GJ. 223 = Welles, no. 15) see Chap. Ill 
note 14 and Chap. IV note 23. 

13 . The time and circumstances of the occupation of the district of Galatia 
by the three tribes are variously given by the ancient writers. According to 
one version, they themselves seized it, either after helping Nicomedes to 
win his victories (Memnon 19, 5) or prior to the time when Attalus I 
refused to pay them the customary tribute (Livy xxxviii 16, 13, see below 
note 20) . According to Strabo xii 566, they received it by voluntary gift of 
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the Kings of Pergamum and Bithynia (the latter, according to Justin xxv 
2, u) after they had overrun the dominions of these monarchs — a state- 
ment hard to believe, since Galatia did not belong to either of these kings. 
According to Pausanias (i 8, i), Attalus I forced them to withdraw to it 
after driving them back from the coast. Modern writers have varyingly 
attributed the occupation to the Galatians’ own initiative after their defeat 
by Attalus or to a gift on the part of the king of Bithynia or of Pontus 
or even of the Seleucid prince Antiochus Hierax, who, between 240 and 230, 
employed Galatian mercenaries; see Stahelin, p. 40, note 5, and below note 
24. It seems more probable, however, that it was assigned to them by 
Antiochus I, as suggested by Stahelin (pp. 14 and 41), followed by Otto 
( Beitrage , p. 23f.). The three tribes appear to have divided up the district 
among themselves in such a way that the Tolistoagii occupied the western 
portion, including the ancient town of Gordium and the Temple of the 
Great Mother at Pessinus (which, however, remained an independent sacred 
principality, see below note 71), the Tectosages took the centre (around 
Ancyra), and the Trocmi the eastern portion along the Halys, perhaps in- 
cluding the eastern bank of the river; see Strabo xn p. 567: Livy xxxvm 
19, 1 and 24, 1 : Pliny NH. v 146: Memnon 19, 5 (a different arrangement) : 
Stahelin, p. 42L The nobles owned fortified casdes built on heights (called 
tj)povpia in Strabo xn p. 567), which served also as refuges for their retainers, 
who, like the subject population — the tillers of the soil — seem to have ordi- 
narily lived in open country-villages; see Livy xxxvm 18, 5 and 15 ( = Poly- 
bius xxi 37, 9). For the remains of some of the <f>povpia see Anderson in 
JHS. xix (1899), pp. 63L and 314. For the political organization of the 
Galatians see above p. 373. For the mercenaries, who served in various 
countries, see G. T. Griffith Mercenaries of the Ancient World (Cambridge 
1935), p. 252 and Rostovtzeff Hellenist. World, p. 1452^ note 342. 

14 . See l.G. xi 4, ii05 = Durrbach Choix , no. 31, an epigram extolling a 
Philetaerus for his victory over the Galatians. The lettering is of the later 
third century, but this very fact, as well as the use of the appellation pAxap, 
precludes the suggestion of Hoffmann in R£. xix 2160 that the man hon- 
oured was the younger Philetaerus, son of Attalus I, and we can only 
suppose that it was the “Founder” whose exploits are commemorated here 
and that the inscription was cut under either Eumenes I or Attalus I. It 
was suggested by Rostovtzeff ( Hellenist . World, p. 1450L, note 330) that 
this campaign may have been the one in which Philetaerus aided Cyzicus 
against the Galatians (see above note 9). The fragmentary inscription 
l.G. xi 4, 1106 seems to show that a statue of Philetaerus was erected in 
Delos by Eumenes I. 

15 . The general method of the Galatians is described in Livy xxxvm 
16, i2f. The decree of Erythrae previously cited ( Syll . s 410, see above note 10) 
contains mention of [r< 3 v xPl]f l ^ TOiv <rway«uy^? re icai airoorfoXfj? rots 
irepl Aeov]v 6 piov fia.pf3d.poLS d trwerd^CTo 17 7r[oXis]. For the money ex- 
torted from the Byzantines by the Galatians in Thrace see Polybius iv 46, 3L 
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For the payments made by Eumenes I see Livy xxxvin 16, 14. For the incor- 
rectness of the view that he defeated them see Cardinali RP. p. 103L 

16 . Eumenes’s victory near Sardis is known only from the brief mention 
in Strabo xm p. 624. It is perhaps referred to in a fragmentary epigram 
found at Pergamum (Ins. Perg. 15), which seems to commemorate a vic- 
tory of Eumenes; see Beloch G.G. 2 iv 1, p. 593, note 4. The battle may 
be dated with fair accuracy, for Eumenes succeeded Philetaerus in 263/2 
(see above note 1), whereas the last date of Antiochus known from the 
cuneiform tablets is 8 March, 261 (A. T. Olmstead in C.P. xxxii [1937], 
p. 7) and, according to the calculations of Kolbe (Beitrdge, p. 16), he died 
not later than April, 261. It has frequently been assumed, e.g. by Beloch 
(l-c.), Cardinali ( RP . p. 13), Pozzi in Mem. Accad. Torino lxiii (1913), 
p. 325 and Tarn in CuiH. vu p. 709, that Eumenes was in alliance with 
Egypt. The arguments, however, on which this view is based, namely, that 
of Beloch that Ephesus, which belonged to Antiochus I in 267, was in the 
possession of a son of Ptolemy II about 259 (see Chap. IV note 26) and 
hence must have been obtained by Egypt as the result of an alliance with 
Eumenes, and that of Pozzi, that the foundation of Philetaerus’s “vase- 
festival” at Delos (see above note 9), then under Egypt’s protection, could 
only have taken place had Pergamum been on friendly terms with the 
latter country, are both far from conclusive. The battle at Sardis was re- 
garded by Pedroli ( Regno di Pergamo, p. 8) as an act of defence on Eu- 
menes’s part, directed against the aggression of Antiochus; but, as Sardis 
lay well outside the boundaries of the Pergamene Kingdom, it is much 
more probable that Eumenes had taken the offensive; see Cardinali, p. 14. 
Eumenes signified his independence of the Seleucids by issuing coins of a 
new type; for whereas those of his predecessor bear the head of Seleucus 
(see above note 8), those of Eumenes bear the head of Philetaerus; see 
Imhoof-Blumer in Abh. Berl. A\ad. 1884 hi p. 24 and von Fritze in Abh. 
Berl. A\ad. 1910, Anh. 1 p. 7. His position after his victory is expressed in 
O.G1. 33s, l. 141 (see above note 9) as irapa\a/3(bv ra ir pay [para], A 
mutiny of his mercenaries is recorded in a long inscription containing an 
account of the concessions made to them and the agreements entered into 
between them and the King; see Ins. Perg. 13 = O.GJ. 266. This mutiny 
took place, probably, after the battle of Sardis; see Cardinali, p. 14, note 8 
and Ernst Meyer Grenzen, p. 99. The settlement at Attaleia (see below 
note 17) was evidently in territory taken from Antiochus. 

17 . According to Strabo (xm p. 624), the Pergamene Kingdom before 
188 included ov rroWa gcopla pegpi rrjs (JaXomnjs rfjs Kara tov ’EXafrtjv 
Kokirov Kal rov ‘ABpapvrrvjvov. For the territory of Mitylene on the 
coast of Aeolis see Chap. Ill note 125. Adjoining the territory of Mity- 
lene on the south was that of Pitane on the Gulf of Elaea (see above note 9 
and Chap. Ill note 125). It does not necessarily follow from the mention 
of Eumenes I in O.GJ. 335, 1 . i4if. that, as Hansen suggested ( Attalids , 
p. 23), Pitane was “under his jurisdiction.” The agreement between 
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Eumenes and his mercenaries (see above note 16) mentions Philetaereia vvo 
rtjv T Bav and Attaleia as the places in which these soldiers were quartered. 
The former is also mentioned as a garrison-post in Ins. Perg. 240 = O.GJ. 
336. Its site is unknown, but it was presumably on the eastern side of the 
range of Ida, since the western side was probably the territory of the city 
of Scepsis, which, it is true, was taken over by the Pergamene kings, but 
probably at a later period (see Chap. Ill note 122) . Attaleia was presumably 
the later city of this name, situated on the southern side of the low water- 
shed between the Caicus and the Hermus; see Chap. V note 15. The south- 
ern boundary of the Pergamene dominions is known from an inscription 
of the time of Philetaerus or Eumenes, cut on a rock on the western slope 
of Mt. Hagios Elias, a little over a mile southeast of Cape Hydra ; see B.CJJ. 
v (1881), p. 283: Alt. v. Perg. x 1, p. 95 f.: Philippson 1 p. 77. Farther east, 
the northern side of the range of Yiint Dag, where Philetaerus built a 
temple at Mamurt Kale (see above note 9) was Pergamene. For the extent 
of the early kingdom see also Schuchhardt in Arch. Jahrb. xxvxi (1912), 
Arch. Anz. p. 58L and Ernst Meyer Grenzen, p. 94L with observations by 
Robert in REui. xxxvi (1934), p. 523L 

18 . See Strabo xm pp. 615 and 622 : von Diest in Pet. Mitt., Erg.-heft xciv 
(1889), p. 30: Alt. v. Perg. 1 1, p. inf. (with plan) : W. Leaf Strabo on the 
Troad (Cambridge 1923), p. 333L Letters on one of the blocks of the city- 
wall seem to show that this was built under Attalus I; see Alt v. Perg. Ijc. 
A boundary-dispute with a neighbour under Antiochus I suggests that at 
this time Elaea was an independent city; see O.GJ. 335, 1 . 144. If an in- 
scription erected by 6 8-9/105 kcw oi Upot in honour of Moschus, a former 
trierarch ( B.CJJ . iv [1880], p. 380, no. 7) may be placed in the Pergamene 
period, it would show that the city had self-government under the kings; 
in this case, Moschus was an officer in the royal navy. During the third 
century an *EXatras received |VoXtr]«a and irpo£evta from the city of 
Temnus; see B.CJi. lvti (1933), p. 492L 

19 . The head of a monarch, found in Pergamum and now in Berlin, 
showing an energetic and powerful personality, has been identified, with a 
high degree of probability, as a portrait of Attalus I; see Alt. v. Perg. vii 
1, p. 144L and A. Schober in Arch. Jahrb. liii (1938), p. 147^ 

20 . For Attalus’s refusal to pay tribute to the Galatians, his victory over 
them and his assumption of the title of King see Polybius xvm 41, y [.~ Livy 
xxxiii 21, 3, (a eulogy of Attalus after his death): Livy xxxvm 16, 14: 
Strabo xm p. 624: Polyaenus rv 20: Pausanias 1 8, 1; 25, 2; x 15, 3. His vic- 
tory is presumably to be identified with the battle irepl 70771x5 Katnov 
irorapov against the ToXurroayfov? TaXaras recorded in two inscriptions 
of Attalus in Pergamum, one a dedication to Athena in celebration of this 
particular success, the other from a large monument commemorating all 
his victories (see below note 24) ; see Ins. Perg. 20 and 24 = O.GJ. 269 and 
276: H. Gaebler Erythrae (Berlin 1892), p. 45L: Stahelin Galater , 2 p. 2of.: 
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A. Schober in Rom. Mitt, li (1936), p. I04f.: Hansen Attalids, pp. 32 and 
226L For the “Sources of the Ca'icus” and the strategic importance of the 
place see Chap. II note 20. The date of the battle has been much disputed. 
It was placed in 241/0, immediately after Attalus’s accession, by Thraemer 
Pcrgamos, p. 258, Wilcken in RE. 11 2159!., Dittenberger in O.GJ. 268, 
note 2, von Fritze ibid. p. 8, note 1, Ferrabino in Atti Accad. Torino xlviii 
(1912-13), p. 233b and Hansen, pp. 29 and 37! On the other hand, it was 
dated in 230 by Beloch G.G. 2 rv 2, p. 546, Cardinali R.P. pp. 2if. and 41, 
Stahelin, p. 23b and Brandis in RE. vn 542. The argument for the later 
date is based on the assumption that the battle was fought, not in the course 
of a separate campaign against the Galatians, but during the war waged by 
Attalus against them when they were fighting in combination with the 
Seleucid prince, Antiochus Hierax; according to this theory, Attalus over- 
came the Galatians shortly before his victory over Hierax at Coloe in 229/8 
(see below note 24). But, as Ferrabino, in particular, showed, there is no 
evidence for the belief that Attalus’s victory at the Sources of the Catcus 
and the battle against the Galatians and Hierax took place during the same 
war. Nor is there any indication that the King’s refusal to pay tribute to 
the Galatians was connected with his struggle against Hierax. The fact that 
his victory over the latter and the Galatians took place close to Pergamum 
(see below note 24) indicates that his kingdom had been invaded by their 
combined forces. Polybius’s eulogy, moreover, suggests that Attalus’s famous 
victory occurred at the very beginning of his rule, and the historian’s state- 
ment /SaaiXevoras rerrapaKovra Kal rerrapa [erp] is most easily explained 
by supposing that Attalus held the title of King for this length of time, 
i.e. 241-197 (see above note 1). This view is borne out by the fact that the 
years of Attalus’s rule seem to have been reckoned from his assumption of this 
title; see O.GJ. 268, dated /SacriXevovro? ’ArraXov irpatrov erovs and honour- 
ing an aytovoffbrr)? r&v ayOevrcov BamXeicov. For Attalus’s title of ’Zoyrqp see 
Ins. Perg. 43-45: R. Phil, xxni (1899), p. 283, nos. 5 and 6 ( = O.GJ. 289). He 
seems to have built a monument in Delos, perhaps a portico, to commemo- 
rate his victory; see I.G. xi 4, no8 = Durrbach Choix, no. 52 and Durrbach, 
pp. 69 and 279. For the question of his erection of a monument at Athens 
see below note 27. 

21 . The last date of Antiochus II found in the cuneiform tablets is 15 
April, 246; see A. T. Olmstead in C.P. xxxn (1937), p. 8. Since, according 
to the reckoning of Kolbe ( Beitrage , p. i6f.), he died not later than April, 
246, his death may be dated in this month. He had divorced Laodice not 
later than 253, when he sold her an estate near Cyzicus; see O.GJ. 225 
with an additional fragment in Abh. Berl. A bad. 1908, Anh. 1 p. 36= Welles, 
nos. 18-20 and Chap. Ill note 40. The divorce took place in connexion with 
the conclusion of the treaty which ended the Second Syrian War, one of 
the provisions of which was the betrothal of Antiochus to Berenice, daugh- 
ter of Ptolemy II. The end of this war was dated in 253 by Otto in Beitr. 
z. Seleucidengesch. pp. and 28L and Philol. lxxxvi (1931), p. 416b and 
by A. Pridik in Acta ct Comm. Univ. Tartuensis ( Dorpatensis ) xxxv (1935) 
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i, p, 26f. in refutation of Tarn in C.A.H. vn pp. 713L and 862 and Herm. 
lxv (1930), p. 453, note 1, who, on the basis of an inscription from Delos 
(l.G. xi 2, 116), dated it in 255. For the divorce of Antiochus and Laodice 
and an attempt to reconstruct the arrangement made by him with her see 
Pridik ibid. p. 50L For the ancient accounts of the King’s death see Pridik, 
p. i6f., who, in opposition to Beloch (G.G. 2 iv 1, p. 673^.) and Otto ( Beitr . 
p. 6if.), accepted the statement (dependent on Phylarchus) that he was 
poisoned by Laodice and rejected the version found in Polyaenus vm 50 
that he named his son Seleucus as his successor. 

22 . For the Third Syrian War (called AaoSUeios irokefios in Ins. Priene 
37, 1 . 134), between Seleucus II and Ptolemy III in 246-41 b.c., see De Sanctis 
in Atti Accad. Torino xlvii (1911-12), p. 8oif.: von Wilamowitz in Herm. 
xlix (1914), p. 447f.: Holleaux in REA. xviii (19x6), p. 153 L = Etudes 111 
p. 28if.: Stahelin in RE. xn 703!.: A. G. Roos in Mnem. u (1923), p. 266L: 
Beloch G.G. 2 tv i, p. 673L and iv 2, p. 536f.: Tam in CAH. vii p. 71^.: 
Otto Beitrdge, p. 48f.: M. Cary Hist, of the Gree\ World from 323 to 146 B.C. 
(London 1932), p. 395L The ancient literary sources are hopelessly inade- 
quate and often mutually contradictory. For the accounts of the murder of 
Berenice and her son see Pridik ibid. p. 93 f. An account of Ptolemy’s ar- 
rival in Antioch (probably in the spring of 246), which was regarded by 
von Wilamowitz, Holleaux, Otto and Pridik (p. 132!.) as the King’s own 
version, is contained in the Gurob Papyrus (Mitteis-Wilcken Grundzuge 
u. Chrestomathie 1 2, no. i=F. Gr. Hist. 11 p. 885T) . Seleucus’s departure 
from Asia Minor for Syria is alluded to in a decree of Smyrna, CJ.G. 
3137= O.GJ. 229 (see Chap. IV note 29), where the expressions virepe/ 3 a\ev 
els rrjv hekeVKtSa (1. 1) and vvepftefik'qKoro ? rov ySc urt\i<os els rfiv 
teXevKiSa ( 1 . 13!.) both seem to refer to this journey across the Taurus; 
see Haussoullier Etudes, p. n8f.: Laqueur Epigr. U ntersuchungen z. d. 
Griech. V ol\sbeschlussen (Leipzig 1927), p. ii3f.: Otto Beitrdge , p. 70, note 
3. For the belief that they refer to two journeys^ see Kolbe in Herm. lxxv 
(1940), p. 403^ It was evidently only a short time after his accession to power 
in 246, for before the end of 245 he had regained Babylonia; see Otto, p. 7of. 
Seleucus’s request for reinforcements after a defeat is mentioned in Justin 
xxvii 2, 5f. It is probably to be placed before his march to the relief of the 
Syrian fortresses of Damascus and Orthosia, which were besieged by Ptol- 
emy’s troops. These sieges are dated in Ol. 134, 3 = 242/1 b.c. in Eusebius 
Chron. 1 p. 251 Schone = p. 118 Karst = Porphyrius frg. 32, 8 Jac. (F. Gr. 
Hist. 11 p. 1216), but the correctness of this chronology is uncertain (see 
below note 23) . 

23 . Our sources for this war are: Trogus Prol. xxvii: Justin xxvii 2, 6f.; 
xli 4, 4 and 7: Eusebius Chron. \ p.25if. Schone = p. n8f. Karst = Porphyrius 
frg. 32, 8 Jac. (F. Gr. Hist. 11 p. 1215L) : Plutarch Reg. et Imp. Apophth. 
p. 184 K — de Frat. Am. p. 489 a-b: Phylarchus quoted in Athenaeus xm 64, 
p. 593 e ( = FJf.G. 1 p. 341 -F. Gr. Hist. 11 p. 169) = Polyaenus vm 61: 
Polyaenus iv 9, 6. They are exceedingly meagre and inadequate. For at- 
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tempted reconstructions of the events of the war see Niese GMS. h p. 152E: 
Cardinali in Riv. Fil. xxxi (1903), p. 438f.: Corradi in Atti Accad. Torino 
xl (1904-5), p. 8nf.: De Sanctis in Atti Accad. Torino xlvii (1911-12), 
p. 957f. : Bouche-Leclercq Hist. d. Sdleucides, p. io6f.: Stahelin in RE. n 
a i237f.: Tarn in C.AJH. vii p. 720: Beloch G.G . 2 iv 1, p. 679f. and iv 2, 
p. 54if. The date of the beginning of the revolt and its relation to the Third 
Syrian War and the peace between Seleucus and Ptolemy III, which followed 
the former’s relief of Damascus and Orthosia (see above note 22), are 
especially doubtful. Niese, following the order of events as given by Justin, 
dated the peace about 240 and the outbreak of the revolt soon afterward. 
De Sanctis, accepting the order given in Eusebius, supposed that the revolt 
broke out in 245, that the battle of Ancyra took place in 242 during an 
armistice with Ptolemy, and that Seleucus returned to Syria in 241 to defend 
the two strongholds against an attacking Egyptian force. Beloch, also ac- 
cepting Eusebius’s order of events but rejecting his chronology, dated the 
outbreak of the revolt in 235 and the relief of the strongholds in 234/3, 
when he supposed that Ptolemy again invaded Syria. This view was based 
on a Babylonian inscription dated 8 Addaru of the Seleucid year 75=21 Feb. 
236 b.c. ( Ztschr . f, Assyriologie vii [1892], p. 330, note i=R. Phil, xxv [1901], 
p. i8f .=Klio 1 [1901], p. 299, note x, see CP. xxxii [1937], p. 8), which 
relates that Laodice and her sons Seleucus and Antiochus presented to a 
temple the lands once given to them by King Antiochus (« £. Antiochus II) . 
It seems difficult to believe that Seleucus, after being badly defeated at 
Ancyra, was able to relieve the two strongholds besieged by Ptolemy’s 
forces. On the other hand, it does not necessarily follow from the Babylonian 
inscription that in 236 the war had not broken out, for the gift would 
naturally have been made in the names of the three owners of the property; 
it is possible, as believed by Stahelin and Tarn, that by this time the struggle 
was finished and Hierax recognized as ruler of Asia Minor. It seems safer, 
therefore, to suppose with Niese and Stahelin that Eusebius’s order is in- 
correct, and that Seleucus, after relieving the two places, made peace with 
Ptolemy in 241, after which he left Syria for Asia Minor in the hope of 
suppressing the revolt. 

24 . For this war see Trogus Prol. xxvii: Justin xxvii 3, r and $f. (where 
Attalus is called Rex Bithyniae Eumenes) : Eusebius Chron. 1 p. 25if. Schone = 
p. 1 19 Farst = Porphyrius frg. 32, 8 Jac. (F. Gr. Hist. 11 p. 12x6). At least 
four batdes are mentioned on Attalus’s great triumphal monument on 
which his military successes from 240 to 225 were recorded (see O.G.I. 
273 and above note 20). This consisted of several sections, each celebrating 
a single victory and probably with a separate group of statues; see A. 
Schober in Arch. ]ahrb. tin (1938), pp. 128E and 134b For the chronology 
of the war see Ferrabino in Atti Accad. Torino xlviii p. 233f., whose order 
of events was followed by Hansen in A.J A. xli (1937), p. 52f. (the validity 
of whose arguments was questioned by Schober, p. 130). The brief nar- 
rative of Justin (xxvii 2, iif.) relates that the Galatians turned against 
Hierax after his victory over Seleucus II at Ancyra (see above note 23), 
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and that in order to gain their aid for his campaign against Attalus he was 
forced to hire them as mercenaries. The Galatians appear in conjunction 
with Hierax in an inscription from Attalus’s monument ( O.GJ . 275), 
which records the battle [trapd to] ’A<f> poster iov npog Tokurroayiovg [kcu 
TeKroerd] (y)ag TaXaras /ecu 'Aptioxov, as well as in a dedication to 
Athena by Epigenes and the troops crvvaya>vurdp.ev<n rag irpog r[aX]arav 
Kal 'Avrloxov pa-xag (O.GJ. 280). They were probably mentioned also in 
a fragment of a calendar of Pergamene festivals (Ins. Perg. 247 1) restored 
by Ferrabino (p. 239F) as ['AT]TaXos rrjv 8 ev[repav rov (name of month) 
i]viKTftrev tows [TaXara? jca]i [‘A]vrioxov. If the Aphrodisium where 
the battle against the Galatians and Antiochus was fought was the Temple 
of Aphrodite close to Pergamum (Polybius xvm 2, 2 and 6, 4 = Livy xxxii 
33, 5 and 34, 9), the inscription bears out the statement of Trogus, Galli 
Pergamo victi ab Attalo. The scene of the battle suggests that the offensive 
was taken by the Galatians and Hierax and not by Attalus, as in Justin’s 
account (accepted by Wilcken in R.E. n 2160). The combination was 
evidently broken up after the battle at the Aphrodisium. According to 
the account preserved by Eusebius, the Galatians seized Hierax, but he 
succeeded in escaping and, with the help of Egyptian troops, defeated 
them in battle near Magnesia-on-Maeander. The same account relates that, 
acting without the co-operation of the Galatians, he was defeated by At- 
talus four times in all, twice in Lydia, once at Coloe and once in Caria; 
the first three of these defeats are dated in Ol. 137, 4 = 229/8 b.c., the fourth 
in OI. 138, 1 = 228/7 B - c - As the name Coloe was borne by three different 
places in Lydia, a lake north of Sardis, a town in the northeastern part 
of the district, and a place in the upper valley of the Cayster (for the last 
two see Kiepert F.O.A. vm Text, p. 5 a and ix Text, p. 4 b), the scene of 
this particular defeat cannot be determined definitely. In view, however, of 
the strategic importance of the valley of the Hermus, the site near Sardis is 
perhaps the most probable (Beloch G.G . 2 rv 2, p. 460). The triumphal mon- 
ument of Attalus, on the other hand, records three battles against Hierax 
(without mention of the Galatians), [e/x <f>p]vyf<j. rfj i<f> 'EXXf^jo-fTrdvT/p], 
[rrepl KoXJotjv and Trap fa rov “ Aprraxrov ip Kfapuj; see O.GJ. 274, 278 
and 279, the last restored from O.GJ. 271, arro rfjg na^pa top] "Apiraxrop 
cfy K apiq. Tr]po? [*A]i/t[ Ioxop pd^t)?]. The battle on the Harpasus was 
evidently the battle in Caria recorded by Eusebius, but the question arises 
as to the correctness of the latter’s statement that three battles (in all) 
were fought in Lydia and their relation to the battle which appears in 
Attalus’s monument as having taken place in Hellespontine Phrygia. In 
view of the dismemberment of the monument, it is impossible to state 
definitely that no other victories over Hierax were recorded on it (Schober, 
p. 130 pointed out that a group has been lost between Ins. Perg. 28 and 
25-26); but since Eusebius’s source may have confused Lydia and Hel- 
lespontine Phrygia and since the author seems to have been unaware that 
Coloe was in the former district, it is perhaps safer to conclude that only 
three battles in all were fought; see Ferrabino, p. 237L According to the 
order of events as suggested by Ferrabino, followed by Hansen (Attalids, 
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p. 35), Hicrax, after his defeat at the Aphrodisium (perhaps in 230), with- 
drew into Bithynia, the kingdom of his father-in-law Ziaelas (see above 
p. 312), remaining there until the King’s death in 229, when he reappeared 
with his army in northern Mysia (Hellespontine Phrygia), only to suffer 
a defeat there (summer of 229); then, withdrawing southward, he was 
defeated a second time at Coloe (spring of 228) and a third time in Caria 
(summer of 228). For the later adventures of Hierax see, in addition to the 
sources cited above, Polyaenus iv 17: Aelian Hist. Anim. vi 44: Pliny NJH. 
viii i58 = Solinus 45, 13. Eusebius (lr.), omitting any mention of his ex- 
pedition to Mesopotamia and his subsequent flight to the King of Cap- 
padocia, his brother-in-law (incorrectly called his father-in-law by Justin), 
placed in one single year (Ol. 138, 1 = 228/7 b.c.) his defeat in Caria, his 
flight to Thrace and his death there. It is obvious that all these events could 
not happen in one year, and his death could hardly have occurred before 
226, the year in which his brother Seleucus II also died (between April 
and October, see Kolbe Beitrage, p. 17b) 

25 . Polybius iv 48, 7 f.; v 40, 6: Appian Syr. 66: Trogus Prol. xxvn: Justin 
xxix 1, 3: Eusebius Chron. 1 p. 253 Schone = p. 119 Karst = Porphyrius frg. 
32, 9 Jac. (F. Gr, Hist, n p. 1216): Hieronymus Comm, in Daniel, xi 10 
(Vol. v p. 586f. Migne) = Porphyrius frg. 44 Jac. (F. Gr. Hist, n p. 1223). 
The defeat of Seleucus’s generals was commemorated by special monuments 
at Pergamum (Ins. Perg. 35 [ = O.G.I. 272] and 36) and mentioned on 
Attalus’s triumphal monument ( O.GJ . 277, see above note 24). His death 
was dated by Eusebius in Ol. 139, 1 = 224/3 b.c. (between July and October 
223, according to Kolbe Beitrage, p. 18). For the relationship of Achaeus 
to the Seleucid royal house see Beloch G.G. 2 iv 2, p. 205f. 

26 . The kingdoms of Bithynia, Pontus and Cappadocia remained out- 
side Attalus’s power, as did also the southern coast, which was held by the 
Egyptians, and the cities of southern Ionia and Caria, which also were 
still under the power of Egypt (see Chap. IV note 31). It has been gen- 
erally assumed that it was in celebration of his success against Seleucus III 
that Attalus established the festival of the Nicephoria in honour of the 
goddess Athena Nicephorus, and on the basis of Polybius iv 49, 3 (men- 
tioning tov? ri js 'kQrjvas ayaivas ) the date of its institution was placed 
by Holleaux shortly before 220; see RE.A. xvm (1916), p. ijoL — Etudes 
11 p. 6if. On the other hand, Kolbe in Herm. lxviii (1933), p. 445E, fol- 
lowed by Ziehen in RE. xvii 307!., on the ground that the Athena men- 
tioned in Polybius and on Attalus’s triumphal monument (see above 
note 24) may have been Athena Polias, maintained that since there is no 
direct reference to the Nicephoria before 182 b.c. (see below note 59), the 
festival was probably not founded before this year. In the third century, 
however, Athena Nicephorus had a temple (to Nuo^dpioy), which was 
destroyed by Philip V in 201 b.c. during his raid on Pergamum (Polybius 
xvi 1, 6; xvm 2, 2; 6, 4, see below note 46). M. Segre in Robert Hellenica v 
(1948), p. u6f. suggested that the cult was established after the battle of 
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Chios (sec note 39) and dated the foundation of the festival early in the 
reign of Eumenes II, preferably in 189. 

27 . On the art and architecture of Pergamum see M. Collignon, Hist, 
de la Sculpture Grecque (Paris 1897) 11 p. 500L; A. Baumeister Denkjndler 
d. Klass. Altertums (Leipzig 1887) 11 p. 1213^: Alt. v. Perg. 11-v and vn: 
Baumgarten-Poland-Wagner, Die Hellenistisch-Rdm. Kultur (Leigzig 
1913), p. 172^: Ashmole in CA.H. vm p. 679L: Hansen Attalids, pp. 226f. 
and 27«;f. On the statues of the Galatians see S. Reinach in RA. xn (1888), 
p. 273!.; xin (1889), pp. nf. and 317!: von Bienkowski, Die Darstellungen 
d. Galater i. d. Hellenist. Kunst (Berlin 1908), p. if. For Attalus’s collec- 
tion see Pausanias viii 42, 7; ix 35, 6: Pliny NH. xxxv 60; xxxvi 24: Tacitus 
Ann. xvi 23, 1: Ins. Perg. 48-56 = O.GJ. 286-288. See also Frankel in Arch. 
Jahrb. vi (1891), p. 53f. For the work of Epigonus see Pliny NH. xxxiv 
88: Michaelis in Arch. Jahrb. viii (1893), P- tagi.: A. Schober in Arch. Jahrb. 
liii (1938), p. i26f. and J.O.AJ. xxxii (1940), Beibl. 7gf. : Hansen, p. 277^ 
His name as sculptor appears in the inscription on a monument ascribed 
to an Attalus, probably the nephew of Philetaerus (Ins. Perg. 12), and prob- 
ably on the triumphal monument of Attalus I (Ins. Perg. 22 = O.GJ. 274, 
see above note 24), as well as on the dedication by Epigenes in commemora- 
tion of his victory over the Galatians and Antiochus Hierax (O.GJ. 280, 
see above note 24) and also on the bases of several statues (Ins. Perg. 31 
and 32 and AM. xxxm [1908], p. 4i6f., nos. 58 and 59), on the last two of 
which he is called Tlepyaurjvos, Schober assigned to him other works of art, 
chief among them the monument of Attalus commemorating his victory 
over the Galatians in 240 (see above note 20), including the originals of 
the famous “Dying Gaul” in the Capitoline Museum and the “Gaul with 
his slain wife” in the National Museum in Rome, both regarded by Schober 
in Rom. Mitt, li (193 6), p. nof. as parts of this monument. In addition 
to Epigonus, we know from Pliny (NH. xxxiv 84) of the sculptors Isigonus, 
Phyromachus, Stratonicus and Antigonus (qui volumina condidit de sua 
arte), who, we are told, fecere Attali et Eumenis adversus Gallos proelia. 
Of these, Isigonus and Stratonicus are otherwise unknown; Antigonus was 
perhaps the author of the work de Toreutice listed by Pliny in the indices 
to xxxm and xxxrv, who is mentioned also in xxxv 68 as a writer de pictura. 
Phyromachus is known from Pliny xxxiv 80 (an older artist of this name, 
who flourished in 296-292 b.c., appears in xxxrv 51) and from an inscriotion 
from Delos (LG. xi 4, i2i2 = Loewy Inschr. Griech. Bildhaucr 118), in 
which he and Niceratus are mentioned together as fellow-artists. It has 
been customary to date all these artists, including Niceratus, in the third 
century, in the belief that the Attalus and Eumenes whose battles adversus 
Gallos they depicted were Eumenes I and Attalus I or (if the artists could 
be brought down into the early second century) Attalus I and Eumenes II; 
see e.?. Loewy, le.: Ins. Perg. p. 69: Lippold in Phil. Woch. liv (1934), 309 
and R.E. xvn 314!.: Schweitzer in Abh. Sachs. A%ad. xliii 4 (1936), p. 96f. 
and Arch. Jahrb. liv (1939), Arch. Am. 405!.: Hansen, p. 278, note 19. 
An attempt was made by Schober in J.O.AJ. xxxi (1939), p. i42f. to show 
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that Niceratus may be dated in the second century, but in J.OAJ. xxxn 
^1940), Beibl. 734 while pointing out that although Antigonus and Phyro- 
machus cannot be definitely assigned to the third century, he admitted 
tnat tNiceratus s early work may De dated in the last two decades of this 
century. According to Pausanias 1 25, 2, “Attalus” erected in Athens a 
monument which represented the victories of the Gods over the Giants, of 
the Athenians over the Amazons and the Persians and of the King himself 
over the Galatians. It is generally agreed that sculptures depicting Giants, 
Amazons, Persians and Galatians preserved in the museums of Naples, 
Home, Venice, Paris and Aix and, probably, some other places are copies 
of the figures from this monument; see e.g. Brunn in Ann. d. Inst, xui 
(1870), p. 292^: Michaelis ibid. p. 119L (who attributed them to Epigonus) : 
0. Keinach in RJi.G. vn (1894), p. 37L: Hansen, p. 282L The donor has 
ordinarily been regarded as Attalus I; see, most recently, Schweitzer in 
Abh. Sachs. A had. U. (who dated the monument soon after 200 bc ., sup- 
posing that it was presented by Attalus I but completed under Eumenes ll) 
and Hansen, pp. 57f. and 286L (who connected it with Attalus’s visit to 
Athens in 200, see below note 44). Schober, however, in J.OAJ. xxvm 
( I 933 )> P- and Rom. Mitt, liv (1939), p. 82f., dating the extant figures 
in the later second century (so also R. Horn in Rom. Mitt, lii [1937J, 
p. isof.), assigned the monument to Attalus II. 

28 . Polybius iv 2, 6; 48, 3 and 12; v 57. Achaeus assumed the crown 
at Laodiceia-on-Lycus in Phrygia in 220. For his coins with the legend 
BocriXeco? 'Agatov see Babelon Rots de Syrie, pp. lxxxvii f. and 6of. For his 
war with Selge see Polybius v 72-77, 1. It was brought to an end by the 
city’s promise to pay him 700 talents. After this, he conquered the region 
of Milyas (see below note 56) and the greater part of Pamphylia and then 
returned to Sardis, where he was still regarded by the inhabitants of Asia 
Minor as (ftofiepos kcu fiapvs. 

29 . Polybius v 77, 2; see Chap. IV note 36, where exception is taken to 
the view that some of these cities became Attalus’s subjects. It has sometimes 
been held that Attalus infringed on the rights of certain smaller communities 
in the Troad, but the instances of this supposed infraction do not afford 
conclusive proof. According to Strabo xm p. 616, an “Attalus” moved to a 
KWfirj called Gergitha near the Sources of the Caicus (see Chap. V note 13) 
rows iv Tfl TpaaSi, to x°*p' lov ifakdv, which is ordinarily supposed to denote 
the old town of Gergis (probably on the hill above the defile where the 
Scamander enters the plain of Ilium, see Leaf Strabo on the Troad, p. 105!.) 
but may equally well refer to the rorros Ttpyidiov in the territory of 
Lampsacus mentioned in Strabo xm p. 589 (see Leaf, p. 102L) . This Attalus 
has frequently been identified with Attalus I; see e.g. Beloch G.G. 2 iv 1, 
p. 260, note 1 : Rostovtzeff in CAH. viii p. 602 and Hellenist. World, p. 560: 
A. H. M. Jones Cities, p. 53: Hansen Attalids, p. 42. His kingdom, however, 
appears not to have included the Troad (see below note 30), and it is ac- 
cordingly difficult to suppose that he had the power to move these people. 
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Moreover, 17 Tepytflia, by which is evidently meant the territory of Gergis, 
belonged to Ilium under Antiochus I; see O.G 1 . 221 = Welles, no. 10, 1 . 24 
and Dittenberger’s note 7. According to Livy xxxviii 39, 10, Gergithium 
(t£. Gergis) was assigned to Ilium by the Romans in 188 (see Chap. IV 
note 60). It is therefore hard to see how either Attalus I or Attalus II (as 
supposed by Niese GMS. 111 p. 64, note 3) could have been responsible for 
a forcible removal of the population of this place. We may, accordingly, 
regard “Attalus” as an error for Antiochus or identify the x° > P LOV w hh 
the iwos TepyiOtov belonging to Lampsacus, with which Attalus had 
an alliance (see Chap. IV note 36), and suppose that these settlers were 
transferred to the Cai'cus valley with the Lampsacenes’ consent. It is even 
more difficult to connect with Attalus I the statement in Strabo xni p. 595 
that ot /SaeriXets “frequently” removed the community of Dardanus to 
Abydus and then resettled it on its ancient site; for not only can the state- 
ment hardly be regarded as literally true, but there is nothing to indicate 
who these “kings” were. Dardanus was declared free in 188 (Livy Is:.), 
and, as was observed by Cardinali ( RJP . p. 97, note 7), they could not have 
been Pergamene rulers. 

30 . Polybius v 77, where Attalus’s line of march is given as the river 
Lycus, Carseae, Didyma Teiche, the Plain of Apia, Mt. Pelecas, the Maces- 
tus (MeyurTos in the manuscripts). On this route see Holleaux in Rev. d. 
Univ. du Midi, 1897, p. ^ogL — Etudes 11 17 f. and Robert £t. Anat. p. 185L 
Robert, accepting the frequently proposed identification of to ’Amas ireSiov 
with the plain around Bahkesir, identified Mt. Pelecas with the pass of 
Demirkapu to the northeast, showing that Attalus took the road leading 
northward from the valley of the upper Cai'cus (at Gelenbe, see Chap. II 
note 20) to the lower Macestus. Robert’s suggestion, however, that Didyma 
Teiche was the modern Dimetoka on the lower Granicus and that Carseae 
was the region to the south, called Caresene in Strabo xin 602 (see Chap. II 
note 34) is more difficult to accept. This would have involved a long round- 
about march — northward through Mysia to the Propontis, southward to 
the Plain of Bahkesir, northeastward to the Macestus, where the Aegosagae 
mutinied, frightened by the eclipse of the moon (on 1 Sept. 218, according 
to Stahelin Galater ■*, p. 34, note 8), and thence westward to the Hellespont. 
See also Hansen Attalids, p. 42L, note 84. The Karoudai of the Mysians 
visited by Attalus, Robert pointed out (p. i9if.), were not military colonies, 
as often supposed, but native villages. The Aegosagae afterward seized 
lands in the Troad, where, until they were exterminated by Prusias I of 
Bithynia, they terrorized the inhabitants; see Polybius v in, if. As the 
result of Attalus’s conquests in 218, his kingdom, according to Cardinali 
(RJP. p. 81), extended on the north from Mt. Ida to Mt. Pelecas and on 
the south from the Gulf of Elaea to the city of Attaleia (see above note 17). 
It was supposed by Ghione in Mem. Accad. Torino lv (1905), p. 68 that at 
this time he held all northern Mysia, as far as the Propontis, but, as Hol- 
leaux observed in B.CJi. xlviii (1924), p. 14, note 1 = Etudes n p. 85, 
note 4, this is exceedingly doubtful. 
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31 . Polybius vii 15!. and vm i8(2o)f. See also Niese GMS. it p. 393!.: 
Leuze in Herm. lviii (1923), p. i88f.: B. A. van Proosdij in Herm. lxix 
( 1:934) , p. 347f., who showed that the mutilation and decapitation of 
Achaeus and the subsequent impaling of his body had been the usual pun- 
ishment inflicted by the Assyrian and Persian kings on those who rebelled 
against them. It was suggested by Cardinali (RP. p. 82f.) that Antiochus 
may have ceded eastern Mysia to Attalus in return for his assistance against 
Achaeus. The supposition of Gabler ( Erythrae , p. 54) that Attalus obtained 
the greater part of Asia Minor is unfounded. 

32 . Polybius iv 65, 6, where it is related that the walls of the Aetolian 
fortress of Elaiis, captured by Philip V in 219, had been built at the expense 
of Attalus. For his portico at Delphi see Syll. 3 523, dated about 223/2 by 
Flaceliere Les Aitoliens d Delphes (Paris 1937), p. 271, note 1, and p. 407, 
and for the end rmv epycov t&v ficunXiK&v sent by him to Delphi in 197 see 
S.GDJ. 2001 = Syll. 2 846 and Robert Et. Anat. p. 87!. For his redemption 
of the sacred land at Sicyon see Polybius xvm 16, if. = Livy xxxii 40, 8. 
Before 212, probably, he presented gifts to the Temple of Apollo on Delos, 
including, in imitation of Philetaerus (see above note 9), an endowment for 
a “vase-festival,” called Attaleia; see Syll. 2 588, 11 . 61 and 183: Ins. Delos 
361, 11 . 11 and 363, 11 . 8 and 26: Schulhof in B.CJi. xxxii (1908), p. in. 
For the monument which he built in Delos after his victory over the Gala- 
tians see above note 20. Later, when he visited Athens in the spring of 200 
and urged the citizens to enter the war against Philip, he reminded the 
Athenians of the benefits which he had conferred on them; see Polybius 
xvi 25, 5f. = Livy xxxi 14, i2f. and below note 44. They received him with 
great honour and (perhaps in 199, see S. Accame in Riv. Fil. lxix [1941], 
p. 188) named a city-tribe after him, which is mentioned also in Pausanias 1 
5, 5 and in many inscriptions, as, for example, the lists of victors and ephebi 
of the second century before Christ ( I.G . n 2 956L and 1009). It was prob- 
ably on the occasion of this visit that the Athenians established a priest 
for his worship; see LG. n 2 5080. 

33 . Polybius 11 8f.; hi 16 and i8f. : Livy Per. xx: Appian Illyr. jt.: Cassius 
Dio frgs. 49 and 53 Boiss. See also Beloch G.G. 2 iv 1 p. 66q(. and iv 2, 
p. 262f.: Holleaux Rome, la Grece et les Monarchies Hellenist. (Paris 1921), 
pp. 98L, 131L and 141L and C.AJL. vn pp. 83if. and 844L It was pointed 
out by F. W. Walbank Philip V of Macedon (Cambridge 1940), p. 51 that, 
while Philip’s policy of developing a strong navy (in 218) was probably 
due to the influence of Demetrius of Pharus, this may not be regarded as 
a programme of hostility toward Rome. Walbank pointed out (p. 65) that 
Philip’s campaign (in 217/6) on the Illyrian coast was also due to De- 
metrius’s influence; see Polybius v 101, 8f.; 108, $f. The statements of 
Polybius, however, that this was to be a prelude to an invasion of Italy 
were rightly questioned by J. V. A. Fine in A.f.P. lxiv (1943), p. 462. 

34 . Livy xxvii 29, iof. (dated in 208 b.c., but in reality 210/9), where we 
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are told that Attalus was elected (rrpar^yoi of the Aetolian League (for 
210/9, see I 1x2 P- l). The soldiers whom he sent to aid the Aetolians, 
consisting of three companies of Mysians, one of Pergamenes and two of 
miscellaneous mercenaries, one of them under a Cretan commander, were 
granted irpojjevia and the rights of citizenship by the Aetolian city of Lilaea 
(which had expelled a Macedonian garrison, see Pausanias x 33, 3); see 
Fouilles de Delphi n a 2, p. 22^ = Anz. Wien. Akad. lxviii (1931), p. 84 
and for other, as yet unpublished, inscriptions see Rostovtzeff in C.AM. vm 
p. 594b and G. Daux in R. Phil, lx (1934), p. 364. It was observed by 
Flacelicre ( Aitoliens d Delphes, p. 301, note 5) that while it is probable 
that these troops were sent to Lilaea in 209/8, when Attalus was in Greece, 
it might have been a year or two earlier, while he was in Asia. During this 
war Attalus bought the island of Aegina for thirty talents from the Aetolians, 
who, after it had been captured by Publius Sulpicius Galba in 210, acquired 
it from the Romans (Polybius ix 42, 5L; xi 5, 8; xxii 8 (ti), 9L); see Hol- 
leaux in R. Phil, lvii (1931), p. 7b, who pointed out that the statement of 
Valerius Antias quoted in Livy xxxm 30, xo, that it was given to Attalus 
by the treaty of 196, is incorrect. For the activity of the Pergamene fleet 
in 208 see Polybius x 42 and Livy xxvm 5L and, for the date, Walbank 
Philip V, p. 304. 

35 . For the Treaty of Phoenice, concluded in 205 b.c., see Livy xxix 
12, 13b, where the ab rege joederi adscripti are enumerated as Prusias I 
of Bithynia, the Achaeans, Boeotians, Thessalians, Acarnanians and Epirotes, 
those ab Romanis as the Ilians, Attalus, Pleuratus, Nabis the tyrant of the 
Lacedaemonians, the Eleans, Messenians and Athenians. The correctness 
of the lists has been the subject of much discussion. Niese ( GMS . 11 p. 502, 
note 4), while accepting the entire list of Philip’s adscripti, regarded Ilium 
and Athens as suspect on the ground that neither had taken part in the 
war. Taubler (Imp. Rom. 1 p. 214!.) rejected the entire list of Roman 
adscripti on the ground that during the war they had been allies of the 
Aetolians and not of Rome. Both lists, on the other hand, were accepted 
by De Sanctis Stor. d. Rom. hi 2, p. 436b and Riv. Fil. lxiv (1936), p. 198, 
note 1, and the Roman list, save for Ilium and Athens, was accepted by 
Larsen in C.P. xxx (1935), p. 2iof. and xxxn (1937), p. 15b on the somewhat 
uncertain ground that Nabis, the Eleans and the Messenians, as well as 
Attalus and Pleuratus, had treaties of alliance with Rome. The Roman 
list, save for Athens, was accepted also by A. Heuss Die V olherrechtl. 
Grundlagen d. Rom. Ausscnpoliti\ in repub. Zcit=Klio, Beih. xxxi (1933), 
p. 32b, on the ground that these states might participate in the treaty as allies 
of the Aetolians, and, including Athens, by S. Accamc in Riv. Fil. lxix 
(1941), p. 182b A middle position was taken by Holleaux in Rome, la Grice, 
etc. p. 258f and CAM. vm p. 135b, whose view was adopted by A. H. 
McDonald in JRS. xxvii (1937), p. 181, and by Walbank Philip V, p. 103b, 
note 6. Holleaux, while accepting Livy’s list of Philip’s adscripti, as well as 
Attalus (Rome, p. 264, note 1) and Pleuratus, rejected the others both 
on the general ground that Livy’s text is a contaminatio of Polybius and 
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a Roman annalist and therefore unreliable, and for the more specific reason 
that the Lacedaemonians, £lean$ and Messenians had been allies of the 
Aetolians and so had already (in 306) made peace with Philip. In the 
case of the Athenians, Holleaux argued that they had not as yet entered 
into relations with Rome; he also rejected Ilium (Rome, pp. 56 and 260) 
on the ground that in 197, when Lampsacus sent envoys to Rome (I.GR. 
iv 179 =zSyll. a 591, see below Chap. IV note 51), the Ilians had not been 
taken formally under Roman protection. Now, the assumption that the 
passage of Livy containing the lists of the adscripti is a contaminatio and 
that we are at liberty to pick from it whatever names we wish is not free 
from the danger of making an arbitrary choice. Attalus, as Heuss observed 
(Ijc.), had fought on the side of the Romans and Aetolians during the 
war, and the statement is made in Livy xxxx ix, 2 that the year 205 marked 
the be ginnin g of his amicitia with Rome, ije. his close relationship prom- 
ising neutrality with the option of sending troops to participate in any 
defensive war waged by the Romans (see Chap. IV note 76). As far as 
Iiium is concerned, it is difficult to accept the argument of Taubler (p. 215L) 
that the statement of Livy (xxix xx, x) that (in 205) nullasdum in Asia 
sodas dvitates habebat Populus Romanus shows that at this time Ilium 
was not an ally and therefore could not have been “included” in the Treaty 
of Phoenice. For this gives to a passage which is undoubtedly annalistic 
the very authority which Holleaux denied to the passage which he regarded 
as “contaminated.” A connexion, moreover, between Rome and Ilium is 
shown to have existed in 197, for the Lampsacene envoys based their plea 
for Roman protection on the “kinship” of their people to the Romans 
(ij ?. through Ilium), and Holleaux’s argument that had this “kinship” 
been recognized by Rome, the envoys would have provided themselves 
with letters of introduction from the Ilians instead of relying on the support 
of the Massilians does not carry conviction. Holleaux’s rejection, moreover, 
of the four states of Greece in Livy’s list is based on the assumption that 
the adscripti must necessarily have still been engaged in the war. It was 
shown, however, by Bikerman in RRhil. lxi (1935), p. 59L that according 
to Greek usage the principal contracting parties to a treaty might “include” 
in it other (independent) states, which, although they had not been en- 
gaged in the war, might participate in the general (although not necessarily 
in the specific) terms of the agreement. By thus imposing on each of the 
contracting parties the obligation of refraining from making war on them, 
these states entered into what amounted to a pact of non-aggression, by 
which either of the principals had the right to intervene in the behalf of 
any of them, should it be attacked by the other. Bikerman pointed out, 
furthermore, that the relationship implied in the term adscriptus was the 
same as that which the Lampsacene envoys attempted to establish with 
Rome when they requested the Senate ottuxs aropnepi\^6uspf.v in the treaty 
to be concluded in 196 with Philip V (Syll? 591, 1 . 64). This relationship 
appears also in the provision in the treaty concluded in 180/79 by the allied 
Kings Eumenes II and Ariarathes IV of Cappadocia with Pharnaces of 
Pontus (Polybius xxv 2, 12, see Chap. VIII note 43) that nept£\rj<}> 8 r)crav rats 
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< TwOr/Kai s Artaxias, ruler of Greater Armenia, a dynast named Acusilochus, 
the Sarmatian prince Gatalus, and the independent cities of Heracleia, 
Mesambria, Chersonesus and Cyzicus. The action of Lampsacus in re- 
questing to be “included” in the treaty of 196 shows that it was not con- 
sidered necessary that an adscriptus should have been an ally or even a 
belligerent in the war ended by the treaty in question, and this is confirmed 
by the list of the princes and cities “included” in the treaty of 180/79, for 
it is difficult to regard these as allies of the two kings or even participants 
in the war. There seems, therefore, to be little cogency in the argument of 
Larsen that Ilium and Athens must be excluded from the list of adscripti 
because they were not allies of Rome or in that of Walbank that the three 
Peloponnesian states which had made peace with Philip in 206 could not 
have been adscripti in the treaty of 205 since “they cannot have made peace 
with Rome twice.” It seems clear that the reason why these various states 
wished to be included in the treaties in question is to be found in the 
promise given by the Roman praetor to the Lampsacenes (Syll. 3 591, 1 . 33!.) 
that the Romans if they should enter into friendship or treaty-relations 
with a state, would preserve its democracy and autonomy, and if anyone 
should attempt to cause annoyance, they would not suffer it but would 
prevent it. 

36 . For the depredations of Philip’s agent, the condotticre Dicaearchus, 
on the coast of the Hellespont and the Aegean in 205/4 (Polybius xvm 
54, 8f. and Diodorus xxvm 1) see Holleaux in RE.G. xxxm (1920), p. 223 f. 
and Walbank Philip V, p. no. For the war of the Cretans, supported by 
Philip, against Rhodes see Herzog in Klio n (1902), p. 316L and Holleaux 
in RE.G. xxx (1917), p. 88f. This war is mentioned in a decree of Halasarna 
on the island of Cos (Syll. 3 569), where, as Holleaux observed (ibid. p. 90 
and R.E.A. xxv [1923], p. 341), o KprynKos irokepos and 6 crwecrroKws 
‘irokepo's refer, respectively, to this war (in 204), in which Cretans also 
attacked Cos (see Chap. Ill note 141), and to the war waged by Philip against 
Attalus and the Rhodians in 201 (see below note 39). The “Cretan War” 
was brought to an end when the Rhodians, taking advantage of a war 
between the Hierapytnians (who had been active in the attack on Cos, 
see Syll 3 567) and their fellow-Cretans, made a treaty with the former; see 
S.GJDJ. 3749 zzSyll. 3 581. Since by the terms of this treaty Rhodes gained 
every advantage and Hierapytna none, it is evident that the latter had been 
unsuccessful in the war (Herzog in S.B. Berl. A had. 1901, p. 475). This 
treaty was dated in 197 by Herzog in Klio 11 p. 331!., but in 201/200 by 
Holleaux in Klio xm (1913), p. 152 and RE.G. xxx p. 101, followed by 
Walbank (p. 120, note 3). An inscription from Nisyros, honouring a 
[r r]rpaT77yTjcras ex [ira ww] xard n6\cp.o\y rb]v Kprjrucov (LG. xh 3, 
103= Syll: 5 673) was connected with this war by Herzog ibid. p. 328, Hol- 
leaux in RE.G. xxx p. 98L and M. Segre in Riv. Fit. lxi (1933), p. 391, 
note 2. For Philip’s emissary Heraclides and his attempt to destroy the 
Rhodian fleet, which seems to have resulted in the burning of thirteen 
ships, see Polybius xm 4L: Polyaenus v 17, 2: Walbank, p. hi. 
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37 . CJ.G. 2679 = IEM. 441 = RE.G. xii (1899), p. 2if .=REA. v (1903), 
p. 224L Holleaux in RE.G. xii p. 3o£. identified the Olympichus who made 
the attack with the dynast of this name who gave a present to Rhodes after 
the great earthquake about 227 b.c. (see Chap. Ill note 70) and showed 
that he was acting as Philip’s agent; so also Lenschau in RE. xvm 185. 
He is presumably to be identified also with the Olympichus 6 crrparqybs 
tov /SacriXecos two of whose officials were honoured in a decree found at 
Alinda in Caria (but probably from some other city); see Laumonier in 
B.CM. lviii (1934), p. 29if., no. 1, dated in 202 by Laumonier, but in 
201/200, after Olympichus had become a (rrpaTTjyos of Philip during the 
latter’s invasion of Caria (see below note 40), by Walbank ( Philip V, p. 1x6, 
note 3 and JMB. lxii [1942], p. 8f.). It was pointed out by Ruge in RE. 
xvi io5if. that the frequently held view that he was tyrant of Mylasa (see 
e.g. Beloch G.G/ iv 2, p. 550) is without foundation. 

38 . Polybius xv 22L: Livy xxxii 33, 16: Strabo xii p. 563. For Cius and 
Myrleia see also Chap. XIII note 20. It was pointed out by Miinzer in 
Philol. lxxxix (1934), p. 2i5f. that the list of places in Auct. ad Herennium 
iv 68, Lemnos, Thasos, urbem Bithynam Cium ( uiminachium or bithinia 
or bithana, Mss.), Abydus, represents Philip’s advance and that the passage 
was perhaps translated from the speech of a Rhodian envoy to Athens. For 
Philip’s seizure of Thasos and Nisyros by the ruse of offering them inde- 
pendence see Polybius xv 24 and l.G. xii 3, 9 x=Sy//. 3 572. The view of 
Beloch (G.G . 2 iv 2, pp. 339 and 551) that Nisyros had previously been 
under Philip’s rule seems to be refuted by the fact that at the time of the 
“Cretan War” the Rhodians had a strategos on the island (see above note 
36). Philip’s offer to Nisyros and his presumable occupation of the island 
were dated in 201 by Herzog in Klio n (1902), p. 328L and Holleaux in 
RE.G. xxx (1917), p. 102L and REA. xxv (1923), p. 344. But Holleaux’s 
view that Philip seized Nisyros after the battle of Lade (see below note 39) 
is not supported by any evidence, and it is possible that his offer was made 
somewhat earlier as part of his programme for weakening Rhodes. 

39 . For Philip’s campaign in the summer of 201 see Polybius xvx if.; 
7, 6; 10, 1 ; 14, 5L; xvm 6, 4 ( = Livy xxxii 34, 9): Diodorus xxvm 5: Appian 
Mae. 4, 1 : Niese GMS. n p. 583L: van Gelder Gesch. d. Alt. Rhodier, p. 122L: 
Holleaux in Klio ix (1909), p. 450L; REA. xxn (1920), p. 237 f.; xxm 
(1921), p. i8if.; xxv (1923), p. 330L; CAM. vni p. i53f. : A. H. McDonald 
in JRS. xxvii (1937), p. i86f.: Walbank Philip V, pp. 117L and 307L 
Philip’s march to Thyateira during his invasion of the Pergamene King- 
dom, reported by Polybius, is attested by an inscription in his honour found 
near Selendi some distance south of Thyateira but, in all probability, brought 
from the latter; its letters seem to have been recut at some later time; see 
B.CM. xi (1887), p. 104, no. 25 = JMS. xxxvii (1917), p. no, no. 23. For 
Philip’s attempt to take the city of Chios see Chap. IV note 42. For the 
participation of Cos in the war see above note 36 and Chap. Ill note 141. 
For a thank-offering dedicated by Attalus I apparently after the battle of 
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Chios see O.GJ. 283. For Philip’s entry into Miletus after the battle of 
Lade see Polybius xvi 15, 6 and for his seizure of some Milesian territory 
see Chap. IV note 43. For his offerings to Apollo on Delos see I.G. xi 4, 
1100 (=Syll. s 573) and 1101 and De Sanctis Stor. d. Rom. iv 1, p. 9, note 26. 
The traditional order of the three principal events of the campaign, based 
on the usual arrangement of the fragments of Polybius, is Pergamum, 
Chios, Lade; see e.g. Wilcken in RJE. 11 2x65: Niese lx:.: Cardinali RJ 3 . 
p. 5of. Holleaux, however, following a suggestion of van Gelder (ibid. 
p. 124) and rearranging the fragments of Polybius, proposed the order 
Chios, Lade, Pergamum (accepted by Hansen Attalids, p. 5 2f.). He based 
this order on the argument that, had the Pergamcne Kingdom been invaded 
before the battle of Chios, it would not have been necessary for Theophiliscus, 
the Rhodian admiral, to persuade Attalus to enter the war (Polybius xvi 
9, 4), and on the statement of Philip (Polybius xviii 6, xf.) that Attalus 
and the Rhodians had been the aggressors. Holleaux placed the invasion 
before the harvest in June, on the ground that Philip seems to have expected 
to feed his army on the produce of the country (Polybius xvi 1, 3 and 7L). 
A different order, proposed by De Sanctis (iv 1, p. 10, note 27), was adopted 
by G. T. Griffith in Cambr. Hist. Journ. v (1935), p. 8, McDonald (lx.) and 
Walbank (ll. cc.). According to this view, the battle of Lade and the invasion 
of Pergamum preceded the batde of Chios. This order was based on the 
statement of Polybius (xvi 10, 1) that at the time of the batde of Lade 
"Arrakov p.r}Seira> crvp.pep.t,x* V(U > 38 we d as on the arrangement of the 
fragments in which Polybius’s characterization of Philip as “mad,” although 
it refers to his failure to sail on to Egypt after his victory at Lade, appears 
directly after the batde of Chios and the death of Theophiliscus. Holleaux 
seems to have proved that the batde of Chios preceded that of Lade; so also 
Tarn in JRS. xxxx (1941), p. 172. He also made it highly probable that it 
preceded the invasion of Pergamum; for this is the order in which the 
demands for reparation made by Attalus’s envoy in 197 are given in Polybius 
xviii 2, 2 = Livy xxxii 33, 5, and, as Starr observed (CJ 3 . xxxm [1938], 
p. 63, note 2), Philip’s “anger” at Attalus at the time of his invasion (Polybius 
xvi x, 2 and Diodorus l.cJ) is more explicable if we suppose that it was due 
to Attalus’s previous participation in the batde of Chios. On the other hand, 
it is hard to accept Holleaux’s view that the invasion followed the battle 
of Lade. The supposition ascribed to Philip (Polybius xvi 1, 1), olov ainox^p 
’AttoXov ytvecrOcu, can be connected with the battle of Chios, after which 
Attalus, who probably suffered considerable loss (see Tarn in J.RS. xxxi 
p. 172), was forced to ground some of his ships and escape to the mainland 
(Polybius xvi 6, 46.), more easily than with that of Lade, in which he did 
not take part (Polybius xvi 10, 1). Since he was not present at this batde, 
it may be supposed that during this period he was in his own kingdom, 
and, according to Diodorus (lx.), he was not there at the time of the 
invasion. Moreover, it is hard to believe that Philip, during the time which 
elapsed between the batde of Lade and his invasion of Caria (see below 
note 40), could have made the long land-march from Miletus to Pergamum, 
Thyateira and the Plain of Thebe (Adramyttium) and back again, and it 
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seems much more probable that this march was made immediately after 
the battle of Chios from some point on the coast of Mysia, perhaps the 
mouth of the Calcus. In view of these considerations, the order of events 
seems to be: Chios, the invasion of Pergamum, Lade. 

40 . For Philip’s campaign in Caria see Holleaux in RE. A. xxn (1920), 
p. 248E; xxiii (1921), p. 20^1.; xxv (1923), p. 348f.: Ernst Meyer Grenzert , 
p. 7of.: Walbank ibid. p. 125E In undertaking it he may have been influenced 
by an expedition into the district made in 227 b.c. by his predecessor, 
Antigonus Doson — if indeed this expedition really took place. Our knowl- 
edge of it is confined to the brief statement of Trogus ( Prol . xxvin) that 
Antigonus in Asia Cariam subiecit and the mention in Polybius xx 5, n 
of the King’s 1 rXow eis rijv 'Acs lav, its cause, course and outcome are un- 
known. It was accepted as a fact by Bcloch (G.G. 1 iv 1, p. 682E and rv 2, 
p, 548f.), Tarn (C.A.H. vn pp. 722 and 752), P. Treves ( Athenaeum xni 
\ 1935], p. 38E), Dow and Edson (Hart/. Stud, xlviii [ 1937], p. 170E), }. V. A. 
Fine (A.J.P. lxi [1940], p. 142E), and Walbank (p. 12E), but rejected by 
Kolbe in G.G A. 1916, p. 459E, followed by Holleaux (REA. xxv [1923], 
p. 344, note 8 and R. Phil, l [1926], p. 56, note 1) and by Meyer (Grcnzen, 
p. 161). The suggestion of Lcnscbau in RE. xvm 185^ that the description 
of the dynast Olympichus as orpanjyo? tov /JacriXews in B.C.H. lviii 
(1934), p. 291E (see above note 37) indicates that there was a Macedonian 
province in Caria from 227 to 202 was shown by Walbank in JUS. lxii 
(1942), p. 8f. to be unfounded. According to Meyer’s reconstruction of 
Philip’s expedition, the King, after advancing along the coast from Miletus, 
landed near Cnidus and, after failing to capture it, took Prinassus in the 
Rhodian Peraea; see Polybius xvt it, if. (with the retention of the marginal 
note of the Codex Urbinas wept rfjs KvtSov rroXeeus) : Polyaenus rv 18 
(17), 1: Frontinus Strat. m 8, 1. He then marched around the eastern end 
of the Gulf of Cos and over the mountains through Pisye to the valley of 
the upper Marsyas, where he captured Stratoniceia. From there he either 
went in person or sent detachments of soldiers northward to Alabanda 
(Polybius xvi 24, 8) and even across the Maeander to Magnesia; these two 
cities together with Mylasa supplied him with provisions during the winter 
of 201-200, which he spent at Bargylia on the coast (see below note 41). 
He seems to have marched thither from the Marsyas valley and to have 
captured, besides Bargylia, the neighbouring Iasus as well as Euromus and 
Pedasa (or Pidasa, see Chap. TV note 78) farther northeast, all of which 
were in his possession at the end of the war (see Chap. IV note 44). On 
the other hand, it is evident that he did not capture Halicarnassus and 
Myndus, for they were, at least nominally, Egyptian allies in 197; see Livy 
xxxm 20, nf. and Chap. IV note 49. The fact that there was a gymnasium 
at Halicarnassus called ro 4 >iX£mr«ov (Wilhelm in J.O.A. 1 . xi [1908], 
p. 53E, no. 1 and probably no. 2) may not be used to show that Philip took 
the city, for the inscriptions (which record its restoration) are to be dated 
in the third century, probably in the earlier part. Philip’s failure to take 
Halicarnassus and Myndus was explained ingeniously, although not con- 
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vincingly, by Meyer (p. 7if.) by the theory that Ptolemy V had formally 
ceded his Carian possessions but had not ceded these two cities. There is 
no reason to suppose that Philip even planned to take them (see below 
note 42); but if he did so plan, it is probable that his failure was due to 
his enforced retreat from Caria before he was able to force his way down 
the long and difficult peninsula on which both cities lay. Philip’s occupa- 
tion of Stratoniceia in 199/8 is attested by decrees of the Panamareis near 
the city honouring both Philip himself and his cmordnjs, the latter decree 
being dated ffacrikevovros rpirov Kai elKoarrov; see B.C.H. 

xxvm (1904), p. 345, no. 1 and p. 354 and p. 346L, nos. 2 and 3, combined 
by H. Oppermann in Zeus Panamaros (Giessen 1924), p. 2of. His troops 
were still holding it in 197 when the Rhodian general Pausistratus, sent to 
recover the “Peraea” (see Chap. Ill note 72), invaded the interior of Caria; 
see Livy xxxm 18. Pausistratus defeated Dinocrates, the Macedonian gen- 
eral, in a battle near Alabanda and forced him and his army to retreat to 
Bargylia, but he failed to press on to Stratoniceia — which, we are told, 
might have been taken, had he followed up his victory — thereby making 
it possible for Dinocrates and some soldiers to return to the city. For the 
campaign of the Rhodian general Nicagoras, which has been regarded as 
another episode of this war, see Chap. Ill note 72. 

41 . Polybius xvi 24. See also Holleaux in RJE.A. xxv (1923), pp. 349L 
and 353, who pointed out that the trick recorded in Polyaenlis iv 18, 2, by 
means of which Philip escaped from the fleets of Attalus and the Rhodians, 
refers to his escape from Bargylia. For the pursuit by the combined fleets, 
which followed Philip to the Macedonian coast and then returned to 
Aegina, see Livy xxxi 14, 11. On the chronology (the consulship of P. Sul- 
picius Galba) see Holleaux in B.C.H. lvi (1932), p. 531L and Walbank 
Philip V, p. 309. 

42 . Livy xxxi 2, 1 (201 b.c.), where it is related that envoys from Attalus 
and the Rhodians informed the Senate that Asiae quoque civitates sollicitari 
(far. by Philip). These embassies are mentioned also in Justin xxx 3, 5 and 
alluded to in Polybius xvi 24, 3; only the one sent by Rhodes is mentioned 
in Appian Mac. 4, 2. For the report of a secret agreement between Philip 
and Antiochus see Polybius hi 2, 8 and xv 20, if.: Livy xxxi 14, 5: Appian 
Mac. 4, 1: Trogus Prol. xxx: Justin xxx 2, 8: Hieronymus Comm, in Daniel. 
xi 13 (Vol. v p. 588 Migne) = Porphyrius frg. 45 Jac. (F. Gr. Hist. 11 d. 1224). 
According to Appian (lor.), it was brought to Rome by the Rhodian em- 
bassy. Since not only were Philip’s plans for securing the mastery of the 
Aegean (see above note 36) evidently made before the accession of Ptol- 
emy V (not earlier than the autumn of 204 and perhaps in the autumn of 
203, see F, W. Walbank in Journ. of Egypt. Arch, xxn J1926], p. 2of.: 
C. F. Nims id. xxrv [1938], p. 73: Bikerman in Chroniques d'Bgypte xxix 
[1940], p. I24f.), but in 202, after the agreement was supposedly formed, he 
seized no possessions of Egypt except Samos, which he appears to have 
occupied without opposition, it seems probable that the story of the agree- 
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ment was a fabrication of the Rhodians, designed to frighten the Romans 
into entering the war; see D. Magic in J.RS. xxix (1939), p. 32L 

43 . For the events leading up to the Second Macedonian War and the 
causes of the war see Holleaux in R.E.A. xxii (1920), p. 77 f.; Rome, la 
Grice, etc., pp. 269L and 309L; C.AH. viii p. 155L: A. Passerini in Athe- 
naeum ix (1931), pp. 269L and 542L: E. Bikerman in R. Phil, lxi (1935), 
pp. 75b and i6if. and (as Bickerman) in CJP. xl (1945), p. 1 37f . : G. T. 
Griffith in Camhr. Hist. Journ. v (1935), p. if.: McDonald and Walbank 
in J.RS. xxvn (1937), p. i8of.: Walbank Philip V, pp. 127L and 3iof.: 
K. E. Petzold Die Eroffnung d. 2 tm Rdm.-Ma\. Krieges (Berlin 1940), see 
F. M. Wood in A.JJP. lxiv (1943), p. 465L In contrast to earlier writers, 
who varyingly attributed Rome’s entry into the war to a sentimental interest 
in the Greeks, to a desire for further territory, and to a supposed need for 
economic expansion, Holleaux showed that the compelling cause was fear 
of the reported combination between Philip and Antiochus and that the 
Senate hoped to reduce the former to impotence at once and meanwhile 
to remain on friendly terms with the latter. This view was also held, with 
some differences, by Passerini, Griffith and McDonald and Walbank. Pas- 
serini pointed out that to the Romans the greater danger would seem to 
lie in the imperialistic plans of Philip, who appeared stronger than be 
actually was and may well have been thought of as a second Hannibal; Grif- 
fith observed that Philip’s large fleet and his victory at Lade, together 
with the possibility of further success, were potent factors in arousing alarm 
at Rome. The view that the war was caused by the Romans’ fear for the 
safety of Italy is more convincing than the explanation suggested by Biker- 
man (R. Phil, lxi p. 170L), namely, that the Senators did not really wish 
to become involved in war and presented their demands to Philip purely 
out of a sense of obligation to their allies but were forced into hostilities 
by Philip’s disregard of their ultimatum. This theory fails to take into 
consideration the fact that the ultimatum was not presented until the 
Roman army was on the point of sailing— perhaps had already sailed — for 
Epirus (see below note 44). 

44 . For this embassy see Holleaux in RE. A. xv (1913), p. 4; Rome, la 
Grice, etc. pp. 50 and 58L; C.AH. vm p. i6if. : E. Degen Krit. Ausfiihrung 
z. Gesch. Antiochus d. Gr. (Basle 1918), p. 17E : Bikerman in R. Phil, lxi 
(1935), p. 167L and C.P. xl (1945), p. 139: Walbank in J.R.S. xxvii (1937), 
p. 192 and Philip V, pp. 128L and 313L: S. Accame in Rio. Fil. lxix (1941), 
p. 186: Hansen Attalids, p. 56f. The three envoys seem to have left Rome early 
in 200; see Livy xxxi 2, 3f., where, however, their departure is wrongly dated 
and their mission {ut . . . gratias agerent regi [ie. Ptolemy V], quod in 
rebus dubiis . . . in fide mansisset, et peterent ut, si coacti iniuriis bellum 
adversus Philippum suscepissent, pristinum animum erga populum Roma- 
num conservaret) is insufficiently described. As Holleaux and Walbank 
pointed out, their real errand was to create a sentiment in Greece hostile 
to Philip and (secondarily) to prevent Antiochus from making war on 
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Egypt; see Appian Mac. 4, 2 and Polybius xvi 27, 5. After visiting Epirus, 
the Aetolians and the Achaeans, the envoys arrived in Athens in the spring 
of 200, about the time when Attalus and the Rhodians returned from their 
pursuit of Philip in his withdrawal from Bargylia (see above note 41), and 
here they had an interview with the Pergamene King, on whom the Athe- 
nians conferred high honours; see Polybius xvi 25 and above note 32. The 
envoys also presented to Philip’s general the demand addressed to the 
King which they had already announced to the states of Greece: r&v pev 
'EWrjvap prjSevl wokcpeiv, t&v Si yeyovonov el$ *A rraXov dSucr/fidroav 
Sucas VTrtxeiv ev Xcry Kpirqpup (Polybius xvi 27, 2). It was supposed by 
Bikerman ( R . Phil, txi p. 75!.) that by "EXXijves only the Greeks of Greece 
proper were meant. But when the ultimatum was subsequently presented 
to Philip himself, he was besieging Abydus (see below), and the term 
'EXXipcs might also denote the Greeks of Asia. On their way eastward 
to interview Antiochus the envoys stopped at Rhodes (where they heard 
of Philip’s attack on Abydus) in September, 200; see Polybius xvi 34, 2 
and Holleaux in REA. xxv (1923), p. 359, note 1. For Philip’s conquest 
of southern Thrace, including the Egyptian possessions Aenus and Maroneia, 
and of the Chersonese see Livy xxxi 16, 4L For the siege and capture of 
Abydus see Polybius xvi 3of. = Livy xxxi 16, 6f. Its possession gave Philip 
control of the Hellespont and the land-route to Asia. On learning of this 
siege, the Roman envoys, postponing the execution of their mission in the 
East, sent one of their number, M. Aemilius Lepidus, to present what was, 
in fact, an ultimatum to Philip with the further demand that he should 
refrain from seizing any of the possessions of Egypt and indemnify the 
Rhodians as well as Attalus; see Polybius xvi 34, 3 f. Although this was 
technically not a declaration of war, about this time the Roman army left 
Italy for Epirus, where it arrived about the middle of September, 200; 
see Livy xxxi r8, 9 and 22, 4: Plutarch Flam. 3, 1: Holleaux in B.C Id. lvi 
(1932), p. 532f.: Walbank Philip V, p. 317. The envoys’ ultimatum was 
rejected by Philip; see Polybius xvi 34, 7= Livy xxxi 18, 4: Diodorus 
xxviii 6. Their further actions are not definitely known, for the narrative 
has been lost from Polybius’s history and was not included by Livy. They 
seem, however, to have met Antiochus, whose plans the Romans wished 
to find out, and they probably visited Alexandria also; see Holleaux in 
R.E.A. xv p. 4 and Rome, etc. pp. 58L and 82. For what was perhaps an 
attempt on Philip’s part to placate the Athenians by a letter to the Athenian 
colony at Hephaestia on Lemnos professing a wish to be initiated into the 
mysteries of the local gods see Accame ibid. pp. 179L and i89f. 

45 . For Attalus’s participation in the war see Livy xxxi 28, 3; 45L 
(200 b.c.); xxxii 16, 6f.; 19, 3L; 23, 4L (198 b.c.) : Strabo xui p. 624: Hansen 
Attalids, p. 59L For his gift of ten talents and 10,000 medimnoi of wheat 
to Sicyon and the honours — a golden clicdiv and a yearly sacrifice — which 
were voted to him in return see Polybius xvm 16, 3 = Livy xxxii 40, 9 
(197 b.c.) . For his illness and death see Livy xxxiii 2, 2f: Polybius xxi 20, 
5 = Livy xxxvii 53, 10: Plutarch Flam. 6. On the evidence of an inscription 
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recording the presence in Delphi in August-September, 197 of Dameas 
6 irapa tov f 3 curtk 4 a><s ’Arrakov 6 ini t&v Hpyaiv r&v fiaarikiK&v ( S.G.DJ . 
2001 = Syll. 2 846, see above note 32) Meischke observed ( Symbolae , p. 22f.) 
that Attalus did not die before September of this year. 

46. The demands made by Attalus’s representative at the conference 
with Philip held in November, 198 (see Walbank Philip V, p. 321) at 
Nicaea, east of Thermopylae on the southern shore of the Melian Gulf, 
were the surrender of all Pergamene ships captured at the battle of Chios, 
together with their crews, and the complete restoration of the Temples of 
Aphrodite and Athena Nicephorus destroyed by Philip during his attack 
on Pergamum; see Polybius xvm 2, 2 and 6, 2f. = Livy xxxii 33, 5 and 34, 8f. 
It was pointed out by Larsen in C.P. xxxi (1936), p. 342L that the demands 
presented at this time by Flamininus and his allies (Attalus, the Rhodians, 
the Achaeans and the Aetolians) were those which were afterward imposed 
on Philip by the peace-treaty drawn up and ratified in Rome; see Polybius 
xvin 38, 2 and 42, if. = Livy xxxm 13, 4 and 24, 3 — 25, 7. The senatus con- 
sultum preserved in an abbreviated form in Polybius xvm 44 = Livy xxxm 
30, 1-7 and Appian Mac. 9, 3 dealt with the application of this treaty and 
also imposed additional burdens on Philip, which were presumably based 
on his previous agreement (Polybius xvm 38, 2) nepl r&v kotiriav SiStZvcu 
tjj avyKkjjrq) tt)v imTponrjv. For the treaty see also Taubler Imp. Rom. 1 
p. 432L : Holleaux in C.AJi. viii p. i8of.: Passerini in Athenaeum x (1932), 
p. not 

47. Eumenes was probably little over 24 years old at the time of his father’s 
death, for his younger brother Attalus, who died in 138 at the age of 82 
(see Lucian Macr. 12), was evidently born in 220; see Meischke Symbolae, 
p. 256 For his portrait on a coin in the British Museum see Abh. Berl. 
A\ad. 1884 hi p. 13, no. 81 and p. 36 and 1910, Anh. 1, Taf. 11, no. 14 and 
BM. Cat. Mysia, p. 117, no. 47. For his war against Nabis (195 b.c.) see 
Livy xxxiv 26, 11; 29, 4; 30, 7; 35, 2; 40, 7. His victories in this war, as well 
as in a second campaign in 192 (Livy xxxv 20, 13; 22, 2; 25, 2f.) were 
commemorated by a group of monuments in Pergamum; see Syll* 595 
and 60 5. 

48. For the chronology of the Fifth Syrian War see Holleaux in Klio 
viii (1908), p. 2&ji.= Etudes m p. 3i7f. For the completion of Antiochus’s 
conquest of Coele Syria in 198 see Livy xxxm 19, 8. According to Livy 
xxxii 8, 9f. and 27, 1 (from an annalistic source), envoys from Attalus 
came to Rome in 198, before Flamininus’s departure for Epirus, to inform 
the Senate that during his absence in Greece Antiochus had invaded the 
Pergamene Kingdom and to ask the Fathers either to despatch troops to 
protect his dominions or allow him to return for the purpose; whereupon 
the Senate promised to send envoys to Antiochus, asking him to desist; 
later in the same year Attalus sent the Romans a golden wreath in gratitude 
for the envoys’ success in persuading Antiochus to withdraw. The his- 
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toricity of this narrative was attacked by Holleaux (Klio vm p. 2^g(. = Etudes 
111 P> RE.A. xv [1913], p. 4, note 4 and p. 20, note 3), whose 

conclusions were accepted by De Sanctis St or. d. Rom. iv 1, p. 122, note 3. 
Holleaux showed that the invasion could not have taken place in the 
winter of 199-198, since at this time Attalus was in Pergamum and did not 
leave it until Flamininus had arrived in Epirus (Livy xxxii 16, 6f.) ; accord- 
ingly, his kingdom could not have been invaded and the news brought to 
Rome before Flamininus’s departure from the city. An attempt to defend 
the truth of Livy’s narrative was made by O. Leuze in Herm. lviii (1923), 
p. 190L, on the ground that the invasion may have occurred at the beginning 
of the summer of 198, after Attalus had left Pergamum. In this, however, 
Leuze was forced not only to disregard the order of events as given in the 
narrative, but also to assume that Flamininus did not leave Rome until 
June or even July, whereas it is generally supposed that he arrived in Epirus 
early in May (see Kromayer Ant. Schlachtfelder 11 p. 108: De Sanctis ibid. 
p. 3841.: Walbank Philip V, p. 319). At the same time Leuze admitted 
that the invasion may have been conducted, not by Antiochus himself, 
but by one of his subordinates in Asia Minor, an admission which not 
only leaves out of account the statement of Livy that Antiochus himself 
invaded Pergamum, but is also inconsistent with the title of Leuze’s 
chapter, namely, Antiochus’s “Second Expedition to Asia Minor.” More- 
over, Leuze’s dating of the arrival of the Pergamene envoys in Rome in 
the early summer involves a difficulty in the chronology; for there are too 
many events to be crowded into the last half of 198 — the journey of the 
Roman envoys to Antiochus, then in Syria (see Livy xxxm 19, 8, cited 
above), the transmission of orders to the King’s subordinate in Asia Minor 
to cease operations against Pergamum, the conveyance of the news to 
Attalus, who spent the autumn of 198 before Corinth and the following 
winter in Aegina (Livy xxxii 19, 3L; 23, 4!.; 39, 2), and the journey of 
his envoys, bearing the golden wreath, to Rome. While it is difficult, as 
Holleaux observed, to account for the origin of the story, so many incon- 
sistencies are involved that it is still more difficult to believe it. It may 
perhaps have been invented by a patriotic annalist for the purpose of 
showing Antiochus’s respect for Rome at this time. Leuze himself observed 
(p. 25of.) that the annalistic writers did not hesitate to invent embassies 
when it suited their purpose to do so. 

49 . Livy xxxm 19, 9L: Polybius xvm 39, 3: Hieronymus Comm, in 
Daniel, xi 1$ (v p. 589 Migne) = Porphyrius frg. 46 Jac. (F. Gr. Hist. 11 
p. 1224) . Holleaux showed that the leaders of the army sent to Sardis, Ardys 
and Mithradates, were not sons of Antiochus, as stated in the manuscripts 
of Livy, but generals; see Herm. xlvii (1912), p. 481 i. — Rtudes 111 p. 183!. 
For Antiochus’s seizure of the Cilician cities see Chap. XII note 2. The 
list of the cities of Lycia which surrendered to him, omitted by Livy, is 
given in Hieronymus (evidently taken ultimately from Polybius) as Corycus, 
Andriace, Limyra, Patara, Xanthus. His “consecration” of Xanthus to Leto, 
Apollo and Artemis (see T.AM. 11 2 66 — O.GJ. 746 and Chap. XXII note 30) 
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was a pretended recognition of the city’s independence and in keeping 
with his general policy at this time. For the Rhodians’ protest to him in 
the summer of 197 see Livy xxxm 20, taken from Polybius (see xvm 41 a). 
The historicity of the incident was denied without sufficient reason by Pas- 
serini in Athenaeum x (1932), p. ii7f. on the ground that Polybius took 
it from his Rhodian sources. For the Rhodians’ protection of the Carian 
cities and Samos see Chap. IV note 49. For Antiochus’s occupation of 
Ephesus see Livy xxxm 38, 1 (196 b.c.) : Polybius xvm 41 a, 2: Appian Syr. 1. 
The statement of Livy, cum hibernasset Ephesi indicates that he arrived 
in the city in the autumn of 197. For the strategic importance of Ephesus 
as a centre for his military operations see Polybius l.c. and Frontinus Strat. 
hi 9, 10. For a general account of Antiochus’s expeditions to Asia Minor 
in 197/6 and 195/4 see Degen Krit. Ausfiihrung, p. 32! and Leuze ibid. 
p. 20lf. 

50 . For the view that the freedom of the Greek cities was used by the 
Romans merely as a pretext for opposing Antiochus’s designs on Europe 
see Chap. IV note 55. The actual danger to Rome from Antiochus was 
minimized by Holleaux in Rome, la Grece, etc. p. 329L and C.AH. vm 
p. 188, but it was pointed out by Passerini in Athenaeum x (1932), p. 119E 
that the King’s seizure of southern Thrace, which, with Abydus, gave him 
control of the route between Asia and Europe, was in fact a menace to 
Greece and ultimately to Rome. For the negotiations between the King 
and the Romans from 196 to 193 see Holleaux in R.E.A. xv (1913), p. 5E: 
Degen ibid. p. 50b : Leuze ibid. pp. 203E and 214L Holleaux showed that 
the following embassies were sent: (1) by Antiochus in the summer of 
196 to Flamininus in Corinth (Polybius xvm 47, if. = Livy xxxm 34, if. 
and Appian Syr. 2) : (2) by the Roman commissioners in Greece in the 
autumn of 196 to Andochus in Lysimacheia (Polybius xvm 50-52 = Livy 
xxxm 39-40: Diodorus xxvm 14: Appian Syr. 3): (3) by Antiochus late 
in 196 to Flamininus in Corinth, where the envoys were still present in the 
spring of 195 (Livy xxxm 41, 5 and xxxrv 25, 2, see Leuze, p. 207, note 3, 
correcting Holleaux) : (4) by Antiochus at the beginning of 193 to the 
Senate (Livy xxxiv 57, 3 — 59, 8 : Diodorus xxvm 15 : Appian Syr. 6) : (5) by 
the Senate in the summer of 193 to Andochus in Asia Minor (Polybius m 
11, 1 : Livy xxxiv 59, 8; xxxv 13, 6; 15, 1 — 17, 3; 22, 1 : Appian Syr. 12: Justinus 
xxxi 4, 4 f.; see A. Aymard in R. Phil, lxvi [1940], p. 96f.). With this em- 
bassy the King, after a fruitless meeting at Apameia, dealt through a deputy, 
Minnio. In the narrative of Livy (xxxv 16, 2f.) he is represented as asserting 
the same rights over Lampsacus, Smyrna and the other cities of Aeolis 
and Ionia that Rome had over the cities of southern Italy and Sicily, and 
as maintaining that his claims were based on his ancestors’ conquest. In 
reply, the Roman envoy is said to have asserted that Rome’s dominance 
over the Italian and Sicilian cities was based on treaties and had never been 
questioned. For the probable sources of the two points of view expressed 
in these arguments see P. Treves in RE. Suppl. vu 457!. According to Livy, 
the conference broke up when the Romans brought in the envoys from the 
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Greek cities and all attempts at negotiation ceased. The statement of Appian 
(Syr. 12 ) that Antiochus offered to recognize the independence of Rhodes, 
Byzantium, Cyzicus and the other Greeks in Asia if the Romans would 
make a treaty with him is evidently untrue; see Passerini ibid. p. 338. An- 
tiochus’s negotiations* with the Aetolian League, as Niese observed (GMS. 
11 p. 677), were evidently begun in 193, when Hegesianax, one of the King’s 
envoys to the Senate, was made a proxcnos of Delphi, presumably in the 
course of his return-journey (Sy//. s 585, 1 . 43f.). For the events which im- 
mediately preceded Antiochus’s entry into the war see Leuze, p. 244f.: 
Holleaux in CAM. vm p. 201L: Passerini, p. 336L 

51 . Livy (xxxv 13, 7f. and 17, 1) regarded Eumenes’s fear of Antiochus 
in 193, combined with his hope of profiting by the diminution of the Seleucid 
power, as his motive for urging the Romans to make war against the King. 
Cardinali maintained ( RP . p. 63L) that Antiochus’s action was not directed 
against Eumenes, and it is probably true that he had no immediate inten- 
tion of attacking Pergamum and that for the present he even wished to 
preserve friendly relations, as appears also in his offer to give Eumenes his 
daughter in marriage (see below note 52). But the accomplishment of An- 
tiochus’s policy of making himself master of the free cities could not fail 
to weaken Pergamum. 

52 . Polybius xxi 20, 8 = Livy xxxvn 53, 13 (a speech supposedly delivered 
by Eumenes in 189 b.c. and perhaps apocryphal, see Chap. IV note 59) : 
Appian Syr. 5. The time of Antiochus’s offer is uncertain. Appian’s order 
of events seems to place it in 196/5, and this date was accepted by Niese 
(GMS. 11 p. 674). It was pointed out, however, by Leuze ibid. p. 21 if. that 
Appian placed together the marriages of several of Antiochus’s daughters 
and that hence his dating is unreliable. Leuze dated the offer in 192 or 191 
on the ground that the language of Eumenes’s speech seems to show that 
when the proposal was made the war was about to break out or, indeed, 
had already begun. His argument, however, is not altogether convincing, 
and it is difficult to believe that Antiochus waited so long before attempting 
to gain Eumenes as an ally. The dating in 193, suggested by Hansen 
Attalids, p. 71, seems more probable. 

53 . Antiochus’s departure for Greece was announced to the Senate by 
Eumenes’s brother Attalus; see Livy xxxv 23, ro. For Eumenes’s participation 
in the campaign in Greece in 192/1 sec Livy xxxv 39, if.; 50, 6f.; xxxvi 42, 
6f. : Polybius xxi 20, 9 = Livy xxxvn 53, 15: Meiscbke Symbolae, p. 79E: 
Hansen Attalids, p. 74!. His success against Antiochus was recorded on 
one of the monuments commemorating his victory over Nabis (see above 
note 47). For the Pcrgamene fleet at the battle off Mt. Corycus, on the 
Erythraean Peninsula, in the autumn of 191 see Livy xxxvi 43, 12L and 
Appian Syr. 22. For the question as to the scene of the battle see Hansen, 
p. 77, note 25. For Antiochus’s attack on the Pergamene Kingdom in 100 
see Polybius xxi 10: Livy xxxvn i8f.: Appian Syr. 26: Meischke, p. 85E 
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Seleucus, Antiochus’s son, plundered the territory between Elaea and Perga- 
mum and even laid siege to the capital, so that Attalus, who was in com- 
mand of the city, was forced to send for his brother to come to the rescue. 
Antiochus himself, after further devastation of the country around Perga- 
mum, plundered the coast district as far north as Adramyttium; prevented 
from taking the city by the appearance of the Roman-Pergamene fleet, he 
returned through the mountains of the interior to Thyateira and so to 
Sardis. Meanwhile he had offered terms of peace to the Roman naval com- 
mander, Lucius Aemilius Regillus, but the latter was persuaded by Eumenes 
to reject all his proposals. 

54 . For the crossing of the Hellespont by the aid of Eumenes and for 
the latter’s support during the Romans’ march through his kingdom see 
Livy xxxvii 33, 4 and 37, 41E. For the battle of Magnesia see Livy xxxvn 39L: 
Appian Syr. 31L: Kromayer Ant. Schlachtfelder n p. 179E The battle was 
dated by Kromayer (p. 163, note 2), following Matzat (Rom. Zeitrechnung, 
p. 207), in January, 189 b.c„ by Beloch (Klio xv [1918], p. 386L) in late 
September, 190, and by De Sanctis ( Stor . d. Rom. iv 1, p. 393f.) in December, 
190 or January, 189. For a dedication by the Achaeans who served, under 
Eumenes in this battle see Syll .* 606 and Chap. V note 21. 

55 . For the terms of the Treaty of Apameia see Polybius xxi 43 (45) = Livy 
xxxvm 38: Diodorus xxix 10: Appian Syr. 38-39. The territorial clause has 
been lost from the text of Polybius and we are therefore dependent on the 
version of Livy, which appears in the manuscripts as follows: Excedito 
(. Antiochus ) urbibus, agris, vicis, castellis cis Taurum montem usque ad 
Tanaim (or Accaym) amnem et ea (or a in the Codex Parisinus) valle 
Tauri usque ad iuga qua in Lycaoniam vergit. From Diodorus and Appian 
we learn only that Antiochus was to evacuate Asia eirl raSe tov T avpov. 
Similarly, in the account of the instructions given by the Senate to the 
peace-commissioners in Livy xxxvn 56, which, although dependent on a 
Roman annalist, was probably taken from an official document (see 
Mommsen Rom. Forsch. 11 p. 523L), the districts to be ceded by Antiochus 
were all north of the Taurus; Lycia, which is included among them, was 
evidently regarded, as also by Strabo (11 p. 129 and xn p. 534), as lying 
“within” the Taurus, since it seems to have been generally held that the 
main range “began” with the mountain called Solyma (see Chap. XI 
note 11), which runs northward from Cape Chelidonia ('I epa "Aicpa) 
at the southeastern corner of Lycia; see Strabo xi p. 520 and xiv pp. 651 
and 6 66. The eastern limit of the dominions ceded by Antiochus is evidently 
contained in the name of the river Tanaim (Accaym), which, on the basis 
of Strabo’s statement (vi p. 287) that rij? ’Aotas ol ivros "AAvo? #cai tov 
Ta vpov finally (after opposition) became subject to Rome, has been fre- 
quently emended to Halyn. This correction, however, has not met with 
universal approval. Mommsen (ibid, p, 527L), emending the text to ad 
Taurum amnem, supposed that the words et ea valle Tauri referred to this 
river, which he identified with the Pamphylian Cestrus (see Chap. XI 
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note 2). Other attempts to determine the boundary were made by Kahrstedt 
in G.GJV. 1923, p. 93f, by Ruge in Phil. Woch. xlviii (1928), 1373L, and 
by Ernst Meyer Grenzen, p. 145L Most recently, however, Ruge in R£. iv a 
21691:. abandoned any attempt at identification. On the other hand, the 
emendation of Tanaim to Halyn was defended by Viereck in Klio ix (1909), 
p. 37if. (followed by Hansen, p. 89, note 49), by Cardinali in Klio x (19x0), 
p. 249k (followed by Taubler Imp. Rom. 1 p. 75L and De Sanctis Stor. d. 
Rom. tv x, p. 207, note 147), and especially by Holleaux in C.AH. vm 
p. 229b and R£.G. xliv (1931), p. 304L and xlv (1932), p. 7f. Viereck and 
Cardinali showed that the course of the middle Halys, if prolonged to 
the south, affords a line usque ad iuga ( Tauri ) qua in Lycaoniam vergit 
and that ea valle {i.e. per earn vallem) may be regarded as the line through 
the valley of the Halys to the Taurus, corresponding to the boundary be- 
tween Lycaonia and Cappadocia (between Coropassus and Garsaoura) as 
specified in Strabo xii p. 568. Holleaux, who in his second article refuted 
Kahrstedt’s argument by showing that the words ea valle do not refer to any 
river south of the Taurus, pointed out that 17 ivro<s "AXvos X^P a teyopevq, 
as defined in Strabo 11 p. 129, contained all the districts of Asia Minor except 
Cappadocia and that Asia 17 evros rov Ta vpov as described in Strabo xii 
p. 534 corresponded to the country called 17 eVros ''AA.vos by Herodotus 
(1 28), which included all Asia Minor from the Aegean to Lycaonia. Ac- 
cordingly, it seems evident that the lines of the Taurus Range and of the 
course of the middle Halys were regarded by geographers as conventional 
boundaries, and that it was all this country north of the one and west of 
the other that Antiochus was forced to cede. Only, as Holleaux pointed out, 
since between the middle Halys and the Taurus there was a long expanse 
of artificial frontier, which lacked definiteness, it was necessary to add a 
further clause, specifying the boundary at this southeastern point of the 
ceded territory, and this was attempted in the words et { ab ) ea valle Tauri 
usque ad iuga, qua in Lycaoniam vergit (where, with Viereck, Tauri is 
regarded as depending on iuga), ist. that part of the Taurus which encircles 
Lycaonia on the southeast. Whether or not one accepts Holleaux’s sugges- 
tion that in the text of Livy et a valle may be a corruption for et ab Alye 
(see CAH. vin p. 229, note 1), it seems clear that he has added convincing 
arguments to the previously accepted belief and that the portion of Asia 
Minor ceded by Antiochus was bounded on the east by the line of the 
middle Halys. 

56 . For the dominions obtained by Eumenes in 188 b.c. see Polybius xxi 
46 (48), 2f. = Livy xxxvin 39, 7f. : Livy xxxvii 56, 2f. See also Cardinali R.P. p. 
75E and Ernst Meyer Grenzen, p. 148!. According to Polybius-Livy, Eumenes 
received “Hellespontine” Phrygia, Great Phrygia, the Mysii ov^ (Tlpovcria<s) 
TrpoT€pov avrov vaptcnracraTO (so Buttner-Wobst), Lycaonia, Milyas, Lydia, 
and the cities of Tralles, Ephesus and Telmessus. According to the an- 
nalistic account in Livy xxxvii 56, 2f. of the instructions given to the Roman 
commissioners (see above note 55), Eumenes was to have Lycaoniam omnem 
et Phrygian! utramque et Mysiam, regias silvas, et Lydiae loniaeque extra 
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ea oppida quae libera fuissent quo die cum rege Antiocho pugnatum est, 
et nominatim Magnesium ad Sipylum ert Cariam quae Hydrela appellatur 
agrumque Hydrelitanum ad Phrygiam vergentem, et castella vicosque ad 
Maeandrum amnem et oppida nisi quae libera ante bellum fuissent, Tel- 
messon item nominatim et castra Telmessium praeter agrum qui Ptolemaei 
Telmessii fuisset. While the identification o£ “Hellespontine” Phrygia with 
Phrygia Epictetus found in Strabo xii pp. 543, 563 and 564 has led to some 
confusion, the two regions are clearly distinguished in Strabo n p. 129, 
where Hellespontine Phrygia is said to have included the Troad, and Phrygia 
Epictetus is regarded as a part of Greater Phrygia, and apparently also in 
xii p. 571, where “Lesser Phrygia” seems to be represented (incorrectly) 
as including 17 e<f> ’Ekkr/o-TTomcy kc ii 17 irepl rov “Okvpirov, 17 not ‘EjrticnjTO? 
keyofiivr]. In xii p. 576, moreover, Strabo, placing Phrygia Epictetus north 
of Greater Phrygia, correctly included in it the cities of Aezani, Nacoleia, 
Cotiaeium, Midaeum, Dorylaeum and Cadi; see Chap. V note 36. Ac- 
cording to Strabo, “some” placed Cadi in Mysia and it may indeed have 
been in the region of Mysia Abbai'tis (see Chap. II note 2). In the late 
second or the first century before Christ, the cities comprised in the region 
issued coins inscribed ’E anKrrjTeav (also in various abbreviations) with 
magistrates’ names; see BM. Cat. Phrygia, pp. xxiv and 2oof. and Imhoof- 
Blumer in Festschr. f. O. Benndorf (Vienna 1898), p. 202f., who suggested 
that these coins were minted at Aezani. This list of cities given by Strabo 
shows that Phrygia Epictetus lay on the border between Bithynia and 
Greater Phrygia and east of Abbai'tis (so Strabo xm p. 625) and included the 
basins of the Tembris and the Parthenius and, farther west, the upper 
reaches of the Rhyndacus. Its northern limit was probably the Boz Dag, 
which forms the southern watershed of the middle Sangarius; for a more 
detailed, though perhaps not altogether correct, boundary see A. J. Reinach 
in RA. xii (1908), p. 379, note 1. The statement of Strabo (xii p. 543) that 
the Sangarius 8 U£euri idjs ’EtwctiJtov Qpvyia s rqv irXeiai is inaccurate, 
and it cannot be saved by the hypothesis of Soldi in Klio xi (1911), p. 40 if., 
who, by supposing that the northern boundary of Phrygia Epictetus fol- 
lowed the watershed between the Gok Su and the Sangarius as far as the 
junction of these streams and thence ran northeastward over the Kara 
Kaya Dag, the Karamali Dag and the Dikmen Dag (there turning south- 
ward along the border of Galatia), represented the Sangarius as flowing 
through Phrygia Epictetus. It may be presumed that Phrygia Epictetus, 
which Eumenes, after a war lasting perhaps for two years, finally recovered 
from Prusias I in 184 b.c. (see above p. 314), was the region referred to by 
Polybius as the “Mysians whom Prusias had formerly taken from him”; 
see Ed. Meyer in R.E. in 519: Niese G.MS. 11, p. 760, note 3: A. J. Reinach 
ibid. p. 380, note 1. For a different view see Cardinali RJP. p. 82L, note 2 
(but see Hansen Attalids, p. 93, note 68). After Eumenes acquired this 
region, his kingdom included the southern shore of the Propontis (“Hel- 
lespontine” Phrygia) as far as the mouth of the Rhyndacus, Farther east, 
the boundary was carried along the range of the Mysian Mt. Olympus 
(Strabo xii p. 564) and its extension toward the east and thence along the 
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Boz Dag as far as the border o£ Galatia. The question of this northern 
boundary, however, has been complicated by the view of Ernst Meyer 
( Grenzen , p. 148E) that in 184 Eumenes gained all the territory bounded 
on the one side by the “lower Sangarius and the mountain-ranges north of 
the plain of Bolu” and on the other by the Paphlagonian-Galatian border 
with a “corridor” extending as far as Tieium on the Euxine Sea. This 
theory (accepted by Hansen Attalids, p. 95) was based on (x) StraOo xn 
p. 563 , rfjv 6 i BiOwiav and pev Trjs amroAi]? opL^ovcri Hatf>\ayove<i re 
Kai MapiavSvpoi (east of the mouth of the Sangarius) Kai tS>v 'Ettiktijt&ii' 
Tives; (2) the statement of Polybius xxv 2, 7 that in the treaty concluded 
in 179 by Eumenes and his allies Ariarathes IV of Cappadocia and Prusias II 
of Bithynia with Pharnaces I of Pontus (see Chap. VIII note 43) Pharnaces 
ceded Tieium, which pera riva \povov Ew/xewjs eSoiKe Hpovcrtq. ircur&els 
pe rd /xc-yaXtjs x“P lT °s» (3) the appearance in an inscription from Bithynium- 
Claudiopolis of aj>. 134 ( I.GJR !. ui 72) of the tribe ’A7roAAo>m, named 
presumably after Eumenes’s mother. The existence of a Pergamene “cor- 
ridor” to the Euxine, however, is more than doubtful; see also A. H. M, 
Jones Cities , p. 420, note 9. Apart from the incorrectness of the theory of 
Solch in Klio xi p, 393L that the Bithynian Galius (Strabo xii p. 543) is to 
be identified with the Mudurnu Qay, which was used by Meyer to support 
his view but was shown by Ruge in R£. xv 2333 to be erroneous, Strabo’s 
mention of the Paphlagonians as bordering on Bithynia on the east is in 
itself a refutation of a belief in a Pergamene “corridor” extending along 
the eastern frontier of the latter. The existence of the tribe Apollonis in 
Bithynium, moreover, cannot be regarded as a cogent argument for the 
belief that Eumenes owned the city, tor even if this tribe were named after 
the Pergamene Queen, this may have been as a compliment to Attalus I, 
in whose honour a tribe was named ’ArraXis both at Athens (see above 
note 32) and at Magnesia-on-Maeander in the period when the city was not 
under Pergamene domination (Ins. Magn. 89 and 98 [ = Syll? 589], see 
Herzog in Herm . lxv [1930], p. 462, note 1). Likewise, the view that 
Eumenes II possessed Tieium for a time, though accepted by Ruge in R 1 1. 
vi a 860 and Jones lu r, is highly questionable. The city, which had been 
seized by Prusias I (Memnon 27, see Chap. XIII note 21), had been captured 
by Pharnaces early in the war (Diodorus xxix 23), but there is no sug- 
gestion that he took it from Eumenes rather than from the Bithynians, 
and there is nothing in Polybius’s account of its surrender by Pharnaces to 
indicate that Eumenes had either the right or the intention of keeping it 
for himself or that it was ever regarded as belonging to his kingdom. 

On its eastern side, along the border of Galatia, the kingdom of Eumenes 
did not include the temple-state of Pessinus, which remained a separate 
principality governed by the Priest of the Goddess (see below note 71). 
Toward the southeast, Eumenes received (perhaps only nominally) at least 
part of Lycaonia (which the Romans in 129 gave to Cappadocia, see 
Chap. VI note 28), presumably as far as the Taurus (see above note 55), 
and also the portion of eastern Pisidia which lay south of Lake Beyjehir, 
with the city of Amlada, about ten miles south of the southeastern corner 
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of the lake; see Welles, no. 54 and below note 77. In Pisidia, however, the 
southern boundary was insufficiently determined as the result of a lack 
of clarity as to what constituted the line of the Taurus range, the territory 
“on this side” of which Antiochus was compelled to cede. For while the 
“beginning” of this range was ordinarily placed at Cape Chelidonia (see 
aoove note 55), another definition identified it with the mountains which 
descend to the Mediterranean east of the Pamphylian plain (see Holleaux 
in RE.G. xlv [1932], p. 22f.), an ambiguity of which Eumenes took ad- 
vantage to claim Pamphylia as “on this side of the Taurus”; see Polybius 
xxi 46 (48), 11 = Livy xxxviii 39, 17 and Chap. XII note 5. A difficulty in 
determining the extent of Eumenes’s dominions in Pisidia arises from the 
uncertainty of what was meant by Milyas. According to Strabo (xm p. 631), 
tms region was the mountain-country which extended from the artvd 
(Venice Bogaz, see Chap. XI note 12) at Termessus and the pass leading 
across the Taurus to Isinda (see Chap. XI note 15) as far as Sagalassus and 
the territory of Apameia. A totally different situation, however, was as- 
signed to it by Ptolemy (v 3, 4), whose list of places in Milyas consists of 
Podalia, Neisa, Choma and Candyba, the first and third of which were 
in central Lycia (see Chap. XXII note 6), the second and fourth in the 
southern part of this district (see Heberdey in Beitr. z. Alt. Gesch. u. Geogr., 
Festschr. f. H. Kiepert [Berlin 1898], p. 153!. and Reisen 1 nos. 105 and 
106). Pliny, on the other hand, who seems to have drawn on the sources 
used both by Strabo and by Ptolemy without observing the discrepancy 
between them, described (NJd. v 147) the people of tbe Milyae as qut 
circa Barim sunt (a short distance north of Sagalassus), while fisting as 
super Pamphyliam (NJrl. v 95) the Thracum suboles Milyae quorum 
Arycanda oppidum (i.e. in central Lycia, see Chap. XXII note 19). An 
attempt to reconcile these divergent conceptions of Milyas was made by 
Heberdey {ibid. p. 158) by means of the hypothesis that while Strabo (or 
his source) regarded the region as including the entire territory of the old 
Milyae of Herodotus (i 173 and Strabo xn p. 573), the term was restricted 
by Ptolemy to that portion of their country which was later joined to Lycia. 
It is perhaps more probable, as Ramsay suggested ( C£ . 1 p. 317, note i), 
that Ptolemy or his source confused the Milyae with the Termilae, an 
ancient name for the Lycians (see Strabo xn 573 and Ruge in R.E. v a 
778). In any case, since Lycia was expressly assigned by the commissioners 
at Apameia to Rhodes (see Chap. IV notes 61 and 63), it was evidently 
the Pisidian Milyas that was given to Eumenes. This region, as Heberdey 
observed (ibid. p. 157), contained, besides Isinda, the cities of Andeda, 
Pogla and Comama (later a Roman colony, see Chap. XIX note 38), »>. 
the region of the Istanos (Jay and the Andya (Jay, which, uniting, flow into 
the lake of Kestel Gol from the southwest. If Strabo’s description is to be 
taken literally, Milyas must have included also the country north of the 
lake “as far as Sagalassus," although not as far north as Apameia. The 
situation assigned to the region by Ernst Meyer (Grenzen, p. 4), accord- 
ingly, as between the river Lysis (the Gebrem (Jay) on the northwest and 
the range of the Baba Dag on the south is, like that suggested by Ramsay 
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in C£. i p. 317, note 2, somewhat too extensive. Milyas may be supposed, 
however, to have included the entire basin of Lake Kestel, and the subse- 
quent campaigns of both Eumenes and his successor against the city of 
Selge (see below notes 65 and 79) seem to have been attempts to extend 
their dominions to the mountain-region east of this lake. The possession 
of Isinda gave the Pergamene kings the control of the great route which led 
from Laodiceia-on-Lycus to Tefenni and thence southeastward through 
this part of Milyas to Pamphylia; see Chap. X note 28 and Chap. XI note 15. 
West of Milyas, Cibyra did not become Pergamene but continued to exist 
as an independent state until 84 b.c. when it was annexed by Murena to 
the province of Asia (see above p. 241L). Eriza, however, north of Cibyra 
in the valley of the Kara Hiiyiik £ay, perhaps at I§kian Pazar near the 
junction of this stream with the Horzum £ay (but see Robert Villes, 
p. 112, note 4), an important station on the road from Laodiceia southward 
which had belonged to Antiochus III ( O.GJ . 224 = Welles, nos. 36-37, see 
below), presumably passed to Eumenes; an inscription in which the gar- 
rison and the settlers in neighbouring places honoured an official named 
Menodorus, a native of Adramyttium (O.GJ. 238) was assigned by Ramsay 
(C£. 1 p. 258f.) to the period of Pergamene rule. Farther north, Eumenes 
obtained, apparently, the valley of the Lycus and, according to Livy, Caria 
Hydrela and the ager Hydrelitanus , lying between the Lycus and the 
Maeander; see Ramsay C£. 1 p. 173 (followed by Biirchner in R.E. ix yy{.) 
and Cichorius in Alt. v. Hierap. p. 79, note 2. From this point the Maeander 
constituted the boundary as far as the Aegean. 

The grant of Telmessus in Lycia (see Chap. XXII note 4) to Eumenes, 
recorded also in Strabo xiv p. 665, is attested by a decree of the city passed 
in the King’s honour in 184 b.c. (see below note 59). The city had belonged 
to Egypt in 224 b.c. as is shown by the use of the Egyptian era in TAM. 11 
42, but it may have received Antiochus III when he occupied the Lycian 
coast in 197/6 (see above note 49), and his supremacy is suggested by the 
fact that the city issued a coin of a Seleucid type, showing Apollo on the 
Omphalos (see BM. Cat. Lycia, p. xlix and p. 86, no. 1) and that in 
aj). 149 it still used the Seleucid era (TAM. 11 41 c). In any case, the sur- 
render of Telmessus to the Romans in 188 (Livy xxxvin 39, 3) made it 
part of the spoils of the war. The usual interpretation of the clause praeter 
agrum qui Ptolemaci Telmessii fuisset as “except the ager (presumably 
a domain or fief) which had belonged to Ptolemaeus” is open to question. 
In the expressions extra ea oppida quae libera fuissent and extra eundem 
Telmessum, etc. (§ 5) “except” is rendered by extra. Furthermore, since it 
is expressly stated in § 5 that this ager was not given to Rhodes, there is 
no record of its disposition. It seems more probable, therefore, that praeter 
is used, as elsewhere by Livy (e.g. xxxvn 25, 8 and xlii 12, 9), in the sense 
of “in addition to,” indicating that this ager also was given to Eumenes. 
By this interpretation the sentence haec ab Eumene et Rhodiis excepta 
(§ 5), where haec, usually supposed to refer to ager, and excepta ab, taken 
in the sense of “withheld from,” have puzzled commentators and given 
rise to emendation, becomes intelligible; for haec evidently refers to all 
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the territories previously listed and the sentence is resumptive, indicating 
what was received by each. Ptolemaeus Telmessius is evidendy to be con- 
nected with Ptolemaeus, son of Lysimachus, who, “having obtained” Tel- 
messus from Ptolemy III of Egypt, was praised in a decree of the city 
passed in 240 b.c. (TAM. 11 1 = O.G1. 55), with Ptolemaeus, son of 
Lysimachus, whose daughter was made priestess of Queen Laodice perhaps 
in 193 (O.GJ. 224 = Welles, nos. 36-7, see Chap. IV note 48), and pre- 
sumably with the man whose initials IIt. appear on a coin of Telmessus 
(Hill in Anat. Stud. Ramsay, p. 2iif. and Klio xxvi [1933], p. 229!.). This 
Ptolemaeus of Telmessus has been identified with Ptolemaeus, son of 
King Lysimachus and Arsinoe (see Chap. IV note 26), with a hypothetical 
son of Lysimachus, the younger brother of Ptolemy III who was killed 
about 220 b.c. (Polybius xv 25, 2), and with an equally hypothetical grand- 
son of Agathocles, the son of King Lysimachus; see, most recently, E. 
von Stern in Herm. l (1915), p. 437b: Holleaux in JHS. xli (1921), 
p. 183!. = Etudes 111 p. 382L: Beloch G.G. 2 iv 2, p. 184!.: Pridik in Acta et 
Comm. Univ. Dorpatensis Humaniora v (1924) 3, p. 13L and xxxv (1935) 
1, p. 18 and Klio xxv (1932), p. 74L: Kalinka in TAM. 11 p. 5: Welles, 
pp. 75L and i6if.: Cavaignac in Et? Mvrjpqv Adpfipov (Athens 1935), 
p. jt.: Rostovtzeff Hellenist. World , pp. 336 and 646. If the restoration 
[<£iAos] Urokepalov rov A [vcrcpaxov] in a decree of Telmessus dated 
between 265/4 an d 257/6 (Segre in Clara Rhodos ix [1938], p. 183L) may 
be accepted, he was evidently, as was observed by Segre (p. 185L) and 
Robert (Holleaux Etudes m p. 404), the son of King Lysimachus. This 
man appears to be mentioned as the donor of an dryakpa Ai[0U'o»’] in an 
inventory of the Temple of Delos made in 157/6 b.c. (Ins. Delos 1417 a, 
1. iof., perhaps also in 1426 a, 1. 24). Since it cannot be supposed that this 
man was alive at the time of the Treaty of Apameia, the Ptolemaeus of 
Livy was regarded by Holleaux, Segre and Rostovtzeff as his grandson, 
and it has been proposed to identify the latter with the “Ptolemy the son 
of Lysimachus” who was said to have presented a <f>iaki} to the Temple 
of Delos in 188 b.c. (Ins. Delos 442 b [ = Syll. 2 588], 1 . 94E and p. n6f. and 
also 1441 a 1, 1 . 28). A Lysimachus mentioned in a decree of Telmessus, 
dated on the basis of the lettering about 220 b.c. (Atti d. IV Congresso In- 
ternaz. di Papirologia [Milan 1936], p. 359f.), was believed by Segre to 
have been his father. In the absence of any connexion, however, between 
the donor of this with Telmessus, the identification seems doubtful. 

There is, in fact, no cogent reason for the assumption that Livy’s Ptolemaeus 
was alive at the time of the Treaty of Apameia; for the expression qui 
.... fuisset seems to be analogous to the clause oppida quae libera fuissent, 
etc. in the same passage and merely to describe the ager which bore the 
name of its former proprietor. Part of this domain is perhaps referred 
to in a letter of Eumenes II to Arteraidorus (probably a royal governor) 
in 1 81/0 b.c. granting to the KaToucovvres iv Ka.p8d.Kcov Kcopy (evidently 
near Telmessus) the remission of further payments on the land which they 
had bought “from Ptolemaeus”; see Clara Rhodos ix p. 190L and Chap. V 
note 69. It may be supposed that this man had sold a part of the ager to 
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the Cardaces and that Eumenes, as the new owner of this land by virtue 
of the Senate’s action, was entitled to receive the part of the purchase-price 
still in arrears, which he remitted in his letter to Artemidorus. On the 
other hand, it is not impossible that the Ptolemaeus mentioned in Eumenes’s 
letter was not Livy’s Ptolemaeus Tdmessius but one of the Egyptian kings; 
the omission of the royal title, perhaps surprising, may be paralleled by 
the reference of Antiochus III in his letter to Amyzon (Welles, no. 38) 
to tq UroXe/wuov [avppa-xtq.}. The area of the districts comprised in 
Eumenes’s enlarged kingdom, including, however, all Pisidia and Pam- 
phylia (but not Telmessus), according to the planimetric measurements 
of Beloch (see Chap. VII note 39), followed by Cardinali (RF. p. 173), 
was 165,100 sqJkm. (about 63,500 sq.mi.). For the territory received by 
Rhodes see Chap. IV note 61. 

57 . For the treaty with the Cretan cities, a great part of which is lost, 
see Syll . 3 627; the document contained the names of 31 communides, one 
of which was subsequendy erased. About 170, the city of Cydonia, the 
name of which does not appear in the treaty, appealed to Eumenes 
Kara rrjv (rvppaxtav for aid in a war with Gortyn, which was included 
in the treaty, with the result that the King sent it a force of 300 soldiers; 
see Polybius xxvm 15. For Eumenes’s aid to Antiochus IV see Appian 
Syr. 45 and O.GJ. 248, a decree of Athens passed after the accession of 
Anuochus in 175. This friendship was later made the basis of a charge 
against Eumenes (see below note 65). 

58 . Livy xxxvii 60, 2: Polybius xxi 37-39 = Livy xxxvni 18-27: Appian 
Syr. 42. See also Korte in AM. xxu (1897), p. if.: Niese GMS. n p. 751L: 
Stahelin Galater p. 52L: Holleaux in CAM. vm p. 228L: Hansen Attalids, 
p. 85b Polybius (m 3, 5) credited Manlius with having freed all those 
who lived north of the Taurus from fiapfiaptK&v cj> 6 / 3 a)v xat -rij s TaXaroiv 
irapa.vop.tas. A similar sense of relief was expressed by the representatives 
of the Asianic cides at Apameia; see Polybius xxi 41 (43), if. = Livy xxxvni 
37, 2 f. Before this expedition Manlius led his troops into Caria and Pisidia, 
where he extorted large sums of money from the cides; see Chap. XII note 4. 

59 . Polybius xxii 21 : Trogus Pro/, xxxii. Eumenes’s war against Ordagon 
was known only from these two fragments until the finding of a decree 
of Telmessus honouring Eumenes, together with his mother Apollonis 
and his brothers, for his victory over “Prusias, Ortiagon, the Galatians 
and their allies”; it is dated on the 2 Audnaios of Eumenes's 14th year, 
i£. Nov.-Dee., 184 b.c.; see Clara Rhodos 11 (1932), p. 172L, no. 3 = Riv. Fil. 
lx (1932), p. 446b The inscription makes it highly probable that the Gala- 
tians were acting in conjunction with Prusias in his war against Eumenes 
and seems to justify the restoration [Bitfjwovs k[cu FaXara?] in the in- 
scription recording Attalus’s victory at Lypedrum (O.GJ. 298); see Chap. 
XIII note 39. Ortiagon was the chief of the tribe of the Tolistoagii and had 
fought against Manlius in 189; see Livy xxxvni 19, 2. His wife Chiomara 
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was captured by a Roman soldier but succeeded in killing her captor and 
returning to her husband; in her later years she lived at Sardis, where 
Polybius talked with her; see Polybius xxi 38 = Livy xxxvm 24, 2f.= Plu- 
tarch dc Mul. Virt. 22 (p. 258 ikf). For this war, as well as for Eumenes’s 
second war against the Galatians (below note 62), see Kopp in Rh. Mus. xl 
(1885), p. 124L: Niese GMS. m pp. 72 and ic^f.: Cardinali R.P. p. io6f.: 
Stahelin Galatcr 1 , p. 8if. In the decree of Telmessus Eumenes has the title 
tarrfip, which, in imitation of Attalus I (see above note 20), he seems to 
have taken after this victory over the Galatians (see Robert in R. Phil, lx 
[1934], p. 284, note 1 and Et. Anat. p. 73, note 1) rather than, as suggested 
by Hansen ( Attdids , p. 83), after the Battle of Magnesia. It appears in 
several later inscriptions (some after Eumenes’s death) ; see Alt. v. Hierap., 
no. 30 = O.GJ. 308: Ins. Magn. 86: R. Phil, lx p. 27gf.: O.GJ. 301 and 332: 
AM. xxvn (1902), p. 94L nos. 86 and 87. See also R. Phil, lx p. 283!., 
note 5. It was pointed out by Robert in B.CM. nv (1930), p. 332E that it 
was also in consequence of this victory that in 182 Eumenes sent his general 
invitation to the Greek communities to recognize the inviolability of the 
Temple of Athena Nicephorus at Pergamum and to participate in the 
festival of the Nicephoria, perhaps originally founded by his father (see 
above note 26) and later reorganized in a new form, in which the contests 
were crre^avirai, i>., wreaths were given to the victors, as at the great 
festivals in Greece. For Eumenes’s letters to Cos and to an unknown city, 
possibly Iasus, inviting these communities to participate see Welles, nos. 49 
and 50 with an additional fragment of the latter published by M. Segre in 
Robert HeUenica v (1948), p. I02f., and for the subsequent acceptance of his 
invitation by the Aetolian League and by the Amphictyonic Council, the 
former of which guaranteed the inviolability of the Temple, see I.G. ix* 170 
= Syll} 629 and Syll.* 630 = Holleaux Etudes n p. 63f . For the significance of 
this guarantee see Chap. IV note 33, and for the importance of the date of the 
first celebration of the reorganized festival (182/1 b.c.) in determining the 
dates of Pergamene inscriptions which contain mention of subsequent cele- 
brations see Robert ibid. p. 33 jL 

60 . In the winter of 181-180 the army of Pharnaces of Pontus, during his 
war with Eumenes, devastated Galatia, and those chieftains who had sided 
with him were regarded by Eumenes as guilty of aOccria (Polybius xxiv 
14 (8), 7). In the treaty made with Pharnaces in 179 all (tvv 6 t)kcu. between 
the King and the Galatians were declared null and void (Polybius xxv 
2, 4); see Stahelin, p. 61, note 5. Moreover, in 171 and 169 Galatian cavalry 
served among the troops sent by Eumenes to Greece; see Livy xlii 57, 7f. 
and xliv 13, 13 and 28, yf. 

61 . Livy xlii 11-13 (a speech attributed to Eumenes) : Appian Mac. 11, if.: 
Valerius Maximus 11 2, r. In return for his information and advice the 
Senate voted him a magistrate’s curule chair and ivory staff; see Livy xlii 14, 
10 and Diodorus xxix 33, 2. On his way home in 172 b.c. he was attacked 
near Delphi by a band of assassins commonly believed to be agents of 
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Perseus, and for a time he was thought to be dead; see Polybius xxii 18, 5: 
Livy xlii 15, 2f.: Diodorus xxix 34: Appian Mac. 11, 4. See also Syll.‘ 643, 
1 . 29L (restored) and Ferguson in CE. 1 (1906), p. 231L (based on O.GJ. 
302). For the participation of Eumenes and Attalus in the war against 
Perseus see Livy xlii 55-67 (171 b.c.); xliv 4, 11 and 10-12 (169 b.c.); 28, 
7f. (168 B.c.): Diodorus xxx 6 (170 b.c.): Justin xxxm 1, 2 (where Eumenes 
is called rex Bithyniae) : Hansen Attalids, p. io6f. Both Attalus and Athe- 
naeus served with the Romans at Pydna; see Livy xliv 36, 8 and Hesperia v 
(1936), p. 429L, no. 17. 

62 . For this war see Polybius xxix 22, 4; xxx 1, 3 and 3, 2 ( = Livy xlv 
19, 3 and 20, if.): Diodorus xxxi i3f. : Trogus Prol. xxxiv; see also above 
note 59. For the mission of Attalus (apparently in the early winter of 
168-167) see Polybius xxx 1, if. = Livy xlv 19, if. For Eumenes’s battle against 
the Galatians see Polyaenus iv 8, 1, where it is related that the King, who 
because of illness was carried in a litter, was being pursued by the Galatians 
but in the course of his flight ordered his bearers to halt on a hill, where- 
upon the enemy, thinking that a second Pergamene force was near at hand, 
withdrew. This episode was connected with the campaign of 168 by 
Cardinali (RE. p. 108, note 1) and Stahelin (p. 68 and note 3), but with 
that of 167 by Holleaux (Etudes 11 p. 163, note 2). The winning of a vic- 
tory by Eumenes near Sardis (though doubted by Cardinali, p. 108) has 
been generally inferred from the action taken by the city in his honour; 
see Daux in Mil. G. Glotz (Paris 1932) 1 pp. 289L and 296 ( = O.G.Z. 305) 
and Chap. V note 7. In the second of these inscriptions the Sardians are 
described as Sta^vyovres [rov /xeyimrov] kIvBvvov pera r[e ra? t]<hv f Qemv] 
ew[o]ta? Koi [/xera ra? rov ySJatrtXeov E apera?. While the date of 
this “escape” cannot be determined, it is probably to be placed, with Stahelin 
(p. 69, note 3) and Holleaux (p. 162, note 5), soon after the beginning of 
the war, rather than, with Daux (p. 293), in the spring of 166; for a Galatian 
advance to the neighbourhood of Sardis is more easily explained by assum- 
ing that it occurred at a time when Eumenes was taken by surprise rather 
than after he had mobilized his forces near the city in 167 (Livy xlv 34, 11). 
An armistice was declared for the winter of 168-167, which Eumenes, who 
was ill, spent in Pergamum; see Livy ibid. : Cardinali, p. ioyf.: Stahelin, 
p. 68. At some stage of the war the city of Amlada in Pisidia seems to have 
been involved, for it was subsequently made liable for the payment of a sum 
of money emcrKev[fj<; evex]c in “the Galatian War”; see below note 77. 
While the exact meaning of this expression, as restored by Holleaux in 
R.EA. xx (1918), p. xyi.— Etudes 11 p. 149^, is not wholly clear, it suggests 
either that the citizens had done some damage for which a reparation was 
exacted or that they were forced to reimburse the Pergamene government 
for the cost of protecting them. 

63 . For the appointment of the commission by the Senate see Polybius 
xxx 3, 5f. For the conference at Synnada in 167 see Livy xlv 24 . iof. For 
Eumenes’s final defeat of the Galatians see Diodorus xxxi 14. This is pre- 
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sumably the battle recorded in Ins. Perg. 165, with an additional fragment 
published in AM. xxvii (1902), p. 90, no. 74, where we are told that 
Eumenes and Attalus ivitcrjcrav vaparaJjapevoi if. 1 Qpvyiq. [. . . . rffv] 
irpo? TaXara? [/udxijv] . The date of this battle cannot be definitely de- 
termined except that it obviously took place after Attalus’s return from 
Rome in the spring of 167 and after the failure of the conference at Synnada. 
An allusion to this victory seems to be contained in the pelt, ova evqpeprfpara 
of Eumenes, “from which the greatest blessings have resulted both to our 
people and to all others,” mentioned in a decree of Pergamum honouring 
the priestess Metris in 165 b.c.; see O.GJ. 299 and for the date (the ninth 
celebration of the Nicephoria) see Robert in B.C.H. liv (1930), p. 337. 
The decree of the Ionian cities passed in honour of Eumenes in 167/6 b.c. 
mentioned his ttoXXovs kcli peya\ov<i ay&vas irpos rou[s] fiapfidpavs; 
see O.GJ. 763 = Welles, no. 52, 1 . 8f. and below note 67. 

64 . Polybius xxix 4, 8 — 8, 10: Livy xuv 13, 9; 24-25: Appian Mac. 18, 1. 
The specific charge was made that Eumenes had demanded 500 talents 
from Perseus for withdrawing his aid from the Romans or 1500 for putting 
an end to the war. Polybius appears to have believed the charge, although 
his reason for so doing seems to have been that it explained the change 
in the Romans’ attitude toward Eumenes; at the same time, he expressed 
surprise (xxix 9, 2) at the ayvoia shown by both kings. The general 
attempts to blacken Eumenes’s character, taken by Livy from the Roman 
annalist Valerius Antias, who even went so far as to attribute to Attalus 
the advice of Eumenes to enter the war against Perseus, represent the 
fabrications of the King’s enemies at Rome; see Livy xui n, 1; xuv 13, 
i2f. and 20, 7. They appear also in Velleius Paterculus 1 9, 2. 

65 . Polybius xxx 27 and 30 (xxxi 5-6) ; xxx 1 (9), 3 f.: Livy Per. xlvi: Dio- 
dorus xxxi 7, 2. The land claimed by Prusias as a part of Bithynia was perhaps 
the territory which his father had ceded to Eumenes in 184 (see above note 
56) . For Eumenes’s relations with Antiochus IV see above note 57. It is diffi- 
cult to see how they could have affected the cities of western Asia Minor or, in 
view of Eumenes’s relations with the Greek city-states (see below note 66), 
to believe that any of these made charges against him. The only city 
specifically mentioned by Polybius is Selge in Pisidia, which is said to have 
been instigated by Prusias. It seems probable that Eumenes made an at- 
tempt to subject Selge to his rule on the ground that Pisidia had been 
assigned to him in 188; see above note 56. According to Trogus Prol. 
xxxiv, he actually made war upon it; this may have been one of the city’s 
struggles irpos rovs f 3 acnkea<; mentioned in Strabo xm p. 571. Since the 
mountain-country of Cilicia Aspera, southeast of Selge, was still nominally 
under Seleucid rule (see above p. 280), it is possible that the Selgians did 
fear a combination between Eumenes and Antiochus IV; but it is more 
probable that the charge was intended to alarm the Senate in the hope of 
some action which might hold Eumenes in check. In any case, the Senators 
professed to feel fear at the alleged combination (Polybius xxxi 1, 8). 
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66. Polybius xxxi i (9), 6f.; 6 (10): Diodorus xxxi 7, 2. For the correct 
spelling of the Commissioner’s cognomen see Miinzer in RE. iv a 808. 
As in the case of the complaints said to have been made in Rome (see 
above note 65), it is hard to see who could have brought the charges. Hol- 
leaux in B.CH. xlviii (1924), p. 53= Etudes 11 p. 121, following Niese 
( GMS . hi p. 68f.), alluded to the “conflicts” of Eumenes and Attalus with 
various Greek cities. As examples, however, he was able to cite, in the case 
of Eumenes, only Selgc (see above note 65) and Amlada (see below note 
77), and in the case of Attalus only Priene, which he and his brother-in-law 
Ariarathes V of Cappadocia attacked about 155 b.c. (see Chap. IV note 93) . 
Of these cities, however, neither Amlada nor Selge was a Greek community, 
and Attalus’s invasion of Priene was due, not to any enmity toward the 
city, but to a desire to aid Ariarathes. For the friendly relations between 
Eumenes and the Greek cities, see notes 67-70. 

67 . Milet 1 9, p. I44f^ no. 30 6 = O.GJ. 763 = Welles, no. 52, a letter of 
Eumenes to the Federation of the Ionian cities (see Chap. Ill notes 47E 
and =54) accepting the honours conferred on him and repeating much of 
the Federation’s decree. It was pointed out by Holleaux in RE.G. xxxvii 
(1924), p. 306b = Etudes 11 p. 154E, followed by Rehm in Milet 1 9, p. 148E, 
that the wording of the decree suggests that the outcome of the war against 
the Galatians (see above note 63) was still uncertain, and that Eumenes’s 
visit to Delos, where the Federation’s envoys met him, can hardly be 
placed later than his return-voyage from Italy in the winter of 167-166. 
Holleaux, accordingly, dated the decree at this time, pointing out that it 
was obviously passed as a result of Eumenes’s rebuff in Rome. 

68. For Cos see Arch. Jahrb. xvm (1903), Arch. Anz. p. 10: Syll 
1028 =Abh. Berl. A\ad. 1928 vi, p. 25E, no. 9, 1. 27: Bull. Com. Arch, lx 
(1932), Bull. d. Mus. d. Imp. Rom. p. 28, no. 25. For Teos see O.GJ. 
?og=SE.G. rv 619 as corrected in Rebert Et. Anat. p. i8f. (a priestess of 
Apollonis and Stratonice) : O.GJ. 325 (a priest of the deceased Eumenes) : 
Cl.G. 3068 a = Michel 1016 a (a priest of Eumenes, but probably belonging 
to the society of the Artists of Dionysus, see Chap. Ill note 114). For the 
Aetolians see l.G. ix* 1, 179 and 183 =zSyll* 629 and 628. The former is 
the decree accepting Eumenes’s invitation to the Nicephoria in 182 b.c. 
( see above note 59) ; the latter is the inscription on a statue erected aper as 
eveKcv teal evefryeo-ias 7-fi? irorl to Wvo<s, perhaps to be dated at the be- 
ginning of his reign; see G. Daux Delphes au II e et au 1 < * r Sibcle (Paris 
1936), pp. 272E and 500. In 182 the Amphictyonic Council, in accepting his 
invitation, also voted to erect a bronze statue of him ( Svll .* 620, see above 
note 59). For a festival in his honour at Tralles see R. Phil, lx (1934), 
p. 279b and Chap. V note 29. 

69 . Abh. Berl. A\ad. 1911, Anh. 1 p. 27!., a decree of Miletus, dated 
after 163 b.c. by Rehm in S.B. Bayer. A\ad. 1923 viii p. i6f., in 163/2 by 
Holleaux in REG. xxxvii (1924), p. 478E = Etudes 11 p. i77f.; for the sug- 
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gested date of 160/59 see below note 75. A second decree, Milet 1 9, p. i5of., 
no. 307, praises Eumenes for some gift, apparently the gymnasium men- 
tioned in the first decree. For Cyzicus see Polybius xxii 20, 4b ; the Cyzicenes 
compared the ceremonial entry of Apollonis and her sons to the famous 
episode of Cleobis and Biton at Argos (Herodotus 1 31). For the reliefs 
of the temple of Apollonis see Anth. Pal. 111 1-19, a series of epigrams 
describing them; for suggestions as to their arrangement see A. Schober 
in J.O.AJ. xxx (1937), p. 4of. One of these reliefs represented Romulus 
and Remus in the act of freeing their mother from the bonds in which 
she had been placed by her uncle, the usurper Amulius, a myth with 
which Eumenes had evidently become familiar during his stay in Rome. 
It was observed by Waddington (L.W. 88, commentary) that this was 
probably the first time that a Roman myth was used in the decoration of 
a Greek temple. Waddington also suggested that this temple was built, 
not by Eumenes, but by Attalus II. Apollonis, however, received divine 
honours during the reign of Eumenes ( O.G.I. 308 and 309) and it is probable 
that the plan, at least, of building this temple was formed by him. 

70 . For Rhodes see Polybius xxxi 31 (25), 1: Diodorus xxxi 36. Accord- 
ing to the latter, Eumenes’s death prevented the fulfilment of his promise 
to build the theatre. It was suggested by Rostovtzeff ( Hellenist . World , 
p. 805) that the gifts of Eumenes and Attalus II to Rhodes, Cos ( see above 
note 68 and below note 82) and Athens (see below note 82) had an 
economic purpose, namely, to maintain good relations with these centres 
of commerce in the Aegean. For Eumenes’s gifts to Delphi see Svll.* 671 b, 
to be dated probably in 160/59 BC - ( see below note 75). For these gifts 
and those of Attalus made about the same time (see below note 82) see 
O. Daux Delphes, pp. 682f. and 502f. and Larsen in Earn. Surv. rv p. 364. 
Eumenes’s gifts, consisting of three and a half talents and one talent, were 
to be used as endowments, respectively, for o-etrmvla and for the sacrifices 
previously voted and called Eumeneia in his honour, as well as for 
crd>(iara ei? rav hruTKevdv rov Sear pov kTcuI r&v aXkatv avaSepdrcav xal 
rdv aXkav \\op]aytav. For his gift at Thebes, used for the purchase of 
“sacred land” for Dionysus Lyseius see ’A p\. AeVr. in (1917), p. 366. For 
his colonnade in Athens, the ruins of which are still extant, see Vitruvius 
v 9, r and W. Judeich Topographie von Athen 4 (Munich 1Q3D, p. 325. 
Tn return, the city erected a colossal statue of him; see Plutarch Ant. 60, 3. 
He and his brothers won prizes at a Panathenaic festival, probably that 
of 178/7; see LG. n a 2314, 1 . 84!. The island-city of Calauria off the coast 
of Arvolis also erected a statue to him in acknowledgement of his eveoyetrla; 
see l.G. iv 848 = O.GJ. 297. The Athenians conferred citizenship on Attalus 
(see below note 82) and honours on Philetaerus and some of Eumencs’s 
courtiers (sec Syll.* 641 and LG. n* 905, 945-7 and 953). 

71 . For the temple-state of Pessinus (at Balhisar), on the border of 
Phrygia and Galatia near the headwaters of the Sangarius, the chief seat 
of the great Asianic Mother-Goddess (Cybele or the Magna Mater), see 
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Strabo xn p. 567 and Ruge in RE. xix 1105!:. According to Strabo, the 
priests of the Temple were to Trakcuov Bwderra 1, Upcoervvrjv Kapnov/ievoi 
peyakrjv. They were evidently the rulers of the sacred domain with powers 
probably similar to those held in early times by other priests in western 
Asia Minor and still exercised in the first century before Christ by the 
priests of the Great Goddess in Pontus and Cappadocia; see Chap. V note 62. 
In the time of Strabo, however, ai npal no\v pepeiaivTcu. Nevertheless, 
in the letters to the Priest Attis from Eumenes II and Attalus II (see below) 
the holder of the sacred office appears as an independent ruler. For the 
buildings (a pads and crroal \evKo\1O01) presented by the ’ArraXi/col 
/SacrtXets (presumably Attalus I and Eumenes II) see Strabo l.c. For the 
removal of the sacred stone to Rome see Livy xxix xo, 4L According to this 
version, the Senate sent envoys to Attalus, who escorted them to Pessinus 
and obtained the stone for them. The statement that the envoys actually 
fetched the stone from Pessinus is found also in Strabo l.c.\ Cicero de 
Harusp. Resp. 2j{.: Diodorus xxxiv 33, 2: Appian Harm. 5 6 : Herodian 1 
11, 3. On the other hand, according to Varro de Ling. Lat. vi 15, the stone 
was obtained from Attalus, who had it in a Megalesion. In the account 
of the foundation of the Goddess’s festival, the Ludi Megalenses, in Rome 
in Ovid Fasti iv 255b there is likewise no mention of Pessinus. It is perhaps 
more probable, therefore, that the stone was presented to the envoys by 
Attalus. who, in any case, must have obtained it from the Priest of Pessinus; 
see L. Bloch in Philal. lii (1893), p. 58of.: E. Kuiper in Mnem. xxx (1902), 
p. 2yjt.: Stahelin Galater , a p. 30, note 1: Wissowa Relig. u. Kultus d. 
Roma * (Munich 1912), p. 3i7f.: Holleaux in RE. A. xviii (1916) p. 6. note 
1: Habel in R.E. Suppl. v 626. For Manlius Vulso at Pessinus see Polybius 
xxi 37, 5f. = Livy xxxvm 18, 9. In this narrative the chief priests bear the 
names Attis and Battaces, and one or the other of these seems to have been 
the official name of the Priest of the Temple. The name Attis was borne 
by the priest to whom were addressed the letters of Eumenes and Attalus II ; 
see O.G.I. 3 it, i-vii = Welles, nos. 55-61 (two letters by Eumenes, the earlier 
dated in Sept. 163 b.c., three by Attalus during his brother’s reign and two 
by him as king). For a later priest named Battaces (102 b.c.) see Chap. VII 
note 40. In the imperial period one of the ten priests was called Ti. Claudius 
Attis Deiotarus; see I.G.R. hi 225 = O.GJ. 541. 

72 . For Ariarathes IV see Chap. IX note 7. For the war against Pharnaces 
see Chap. VIII note 41, and for Ariarathes’s resistance to the Galatian Trocmi 
see Polybius xxxi 8 (13), if. (164/3 b.c.), where it is related that (apparently 
under Ariarathes’s son, who had iust ascended the throne) a Roman envoy 
came to Cappadocia on the complaint of the Trocmi, who had been unsuc- 
cessful in an attempt to seize a part of the kingdom. Eumenes’s betrothal to 
Stratonice in 188 is recorded in Livy xxxvm 39, 6. If she was a child of 
Ariarathes by his wife Antiochis, daughter of Antochus III, whom he 
married about 193 (Appian Syr. 5; Diodorus xxxi 19, 7: Zonaras ix 18, see 
above note 52), she must have been very young at the time of the betrothal 
and could not have been married until some years later. It is possible, how- 
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ever, that Ariarathes, who ascended the throne about 220 and was over 
middle age in 193, may have been married previously and that Stratonice 
was the child of an earlier wife. Nevertheless, in decrees passed by the city 
of Telmessus in 184 b.c. and by the Aetolian League in 182 b.c. (see above 
note 59), as well as in the decree of Athens passed in 175 or 174 after the 
accession of Antiochus IV (see above note 57), although praises are be- 
stowed on Eumenes, his three brothers and Apollonis, there is no mention 
of Stratonice, an omission which suggests that the marriage did not take 
place until after 175. For a statue of Stratonice erected by the Athenians on 
Delos, perhaps after the death of Attalus II, see O.G.I. 350 = Durrbach 
Choix, no. 89. 

73 . Strabo xm pp. 609 and 624: Vitruvius vii Praef. 4: Pliny NH. xm 70. 
As was pointed out by Dziatzko (RE. in 414), the collection of books may 
have been begun by Attalus. Remains of the building have been found (see 
Alt. v. Perg. 11 [Berlin 1885], p. 56f.), and the bases of statues of various 
authors (among them Homer, Alcaeus and Herodotus) have been pre- 
served (Ins. Perg. 198-203). 

74 . See Alt. v. Perg. 111 1 and 2 (Berlin 1896 and 1910) : Zschietzschmann 
in R.E. xix i255f.: D. Thimme in A.J.A. l (1946), p. 345b : Hansen Attalids, 
p. 292f. The subject of the war between Gods and Giants was treated also 
in the monument erected in Athens by Attalus I or perhaps Attalus II (see 
above note 27). The view of Zschietzschmann (ibid. 1257) that the altar 
was not built by Eumenes II, as generally held, but in the later years (220-197) 
of Attalus I was based only on the similarity of the lettering of the dedica- 
tory inscription (Ins. Perg. 69) to that of inscriptions of Attalus (e.g. Ins. 
Perg. 47) and on certain stylistic peculiarities of the east frieze, which 
suggest work of the third century. This dating was rejected by A. Schober 
in Arch. Jahrb. liii (1938), p. 145E on the ground that Attalus I, occupied 
with wars, first with Achaeus and then in Greece, from 220 onward, had 
neither the opportunity nor the reason to erect a work of the importance 
of the great altar, and that, in fact, during this period he seems to have 
dedicated only the monument commemorating his naval battles (Ins. 
Perg. 51-55). The “Throne of Satan” mentioned in Apocalypse 11 13 was 
perhaps the great altar. For the enlarged city-wall built by Eumenes and 
the general appearance of Pergamum during his reign see Hansen, p. 228E 

75 . The exact date of Eumenes’s death is uncertain. According to the 
manuscripts of Strabo (xhi p. 624), he reigned for 49 years, a number 
which cannot be reconciled with Strabo’s further statement that Attalus II 
ruled for 21 years and Attalus III for five, since Eumenes came to the 
throne in the autumn of 197 (see above note 45) and Attalus III died in 
133. Eumenes was evidently alive in the winter of 160-159 when his brother 
Attalus was in Rome answering charges of the Galatians, instigated by 
Prusias II (Polybius xxxn 1 (5), 5). He was alive also when a Delphian 
decree providing for the use of his gifts to the Temple (Syll? 671 B=:Daux 
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Delphes, p. 683E, see above note 70) was passed in the month Theoxenius 
(March) under the archon Amphistratus, whose year of office was dated 
in 160/59 by Daux in B.CH. lix (1935), p. 222 and Delphes, pp. i2of., 194 
and 6i9f. and Chron. Delph. (Fouilles de Delphes in Suppl.), p. 53. Accord- 
ing to this dating, Eumenes did not die until after March, 159. Daux also 
observed (B.CJL.ux p. 224f.), following Durrbach ( Choix , p. 100, note 1), 
that the restoration [k]ch vv[v] Eu[/a€]vo[vv t]tjv ap\[r)V KaraXurovros] 
in an Athenian decree (LG. 11 2 953) passed in Posideon (Dec.-Jan.) under 
the archon Tychandrus (160/59 B - c -> see W. B. Dinsmoor Athenian Archon 
List in the Light of Recent Discoveries [New York 1939], p. 190) does not 
necessarily refer to Eumenes’s death, as was supposed by Kirchner in his 
commentary on this inscription. The question is complicated by a second 
decree of Delphi ( Syll .' 672= Daux Delphes, p. 686f.), which provided for the 
use of the gifts made by “King Attalus” (i.e. Attalus II) and ordering that 
the endowment should bear interest from the month Amalius under the 
archon Amphistratus, ije. January, 159. The fact that Attalus is described as 
King in this decree passed before Eumenes’s death was explained by Homolle 
in B.CH. xx (1896), p. 631, note 2 by the supposition that the decree was not 
actually inscribed until after the death of Eumenes, and that the royal title 
was given to Attalus even though his gift had been made before his acces- 
sion to the throne. Homolle, accordingly, accepting 159/8 as the year of 
Amphistratus, dated Eumenes’s death between April and June, 158. 
Homolle’s dating, however, was rejected by Daux (B.C.H. lix p. 222f. and 
Delphes, p. 620E), who, following a suggestion made by Laum (Stiftungen 
11 p. 34, note 2) and accepted by Pomtow (Syll} 671, intro, note), held that 
during Eumenes’s last year, at least, Attalus bore the title of King. In proof 
of this view, Daux cited the decree of Miletus passed on the occasion of 
Eumenes’s gifts to the city (see above note 69), in which Attalus bears the 
royal title. This decree is ordinarily dated in 163 or soon afterward, but, as 
Daux observed, it may equally well be placed in 160/59. If it may be sup- 
posed that Eumenes died in the autumn of 159 or during the following 
winter and that Strabo rounded out this last year as the 39th year of his 
reign, the text of the author, as has frequently been suggested (see Meischke 
Symbolae, p. 13 and Hansen Attalids, p. 121, note 164), may be emended 
from M8' to A 0 '. 

76 . In 153/2, on the occasion of his appearance before the Senate, the 
young Attalus was described by Polybius (xxxm 18, 2) as ?« irais <av, 
ie. less than eighteen years old; he was, therefore, not born until 170 or 
later. In 167, on the other hand, in connexion with the elder Attalus’s visit 
to Rome and the Romans’ offer to him of a part of Eumenes’s kingdom, 
Polybius (xxx 2, 5f.=Livy xlv 19, ri) quoted the physician Stratius as 
reminding him of Eumenes’s airaiSia and added parenthetically: ovSeirw 
yap avafeSeiypevos irvygavt Kara fyvcriv mos &v avr$ 6 pera ravra 
8 ia 8 f£dpcvo? rrfv apxpv (Attalus III). The word dvaSeSciypepos was 
interpreted as “born” by Cardinali (R.P. p. 137), who believed that the 
boy was, in fact, the child of Eumenes and Stratonice, born after 167. This, 
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however, is not the usual meaning of the word, and the expression 
ovSeira) .... avaSeSayfievos was rendered by Livy as necdum . . . 
agnoverat ; it seems to refer to a son whose birth was in some way ir- 
regular. Moreover, even granting that Stratonice and Eumenes were not 
married for several years after their betrothal in 188 (see above note 72), 
it is difficult to believe that their son was not born until after 167. An 
explanation of Polybius’s vague statement was attempted by Kopp in 
Rh. Mus. xl vm (1893), p. 154!, who propounded the view that the boy 
was the son, not of Eumenes, but of his brother Attalus and Stratonice, 
born in 171 of a temporary union during the time when Eumenes, after 
the attempted assassination near Delphi (see above note 61), was supposed 
to be dead and Attalus is said to have taken both the kingdom and the 
Queen; see Livy xlii 16, 8f.: Diodorus xxix 34: Plutarch de Frat. Amore 
18, p. 489 f and Reg. et Imp. Apophth. p. 184 b. This theory was accepted 
by Wilcken in RE. n 2170 and 2175, Dittenberger in O.GJ. 1 p. 656L, 
Lenschau in Jahresb. f. Cl. Philol. c xxv (1907), p. 235b, and Geyer in 
RE. iv a 321. it was rejected by Niese ( GMS . iii p. 204, note 4), Breccia 
in Diretto dinast. nelle Monarchic d. Succcssori d' Alcss. Magno (Rome 
1903), P* 5°f-> and Koperberg in Mnem. uv (1926), p. 195L, all of whom 
regarded Attalus as the son of a concubine. Not only is it somewhat difficult 
to reconcile Attalus’s birth in 171 with Polybius’s statement that in 153/2 
he was ert ircus, but the fact of the supposed union is highly questionable; 
see also Hansen Attalids, p. 106, note 115. Although it is suggested by Di- 
odorus’s expression hrenkaKt), only Plutarch uses the word lyijpc (yijpas), 
and in order to show Eumenes’s affection for his brother, he would naturally 
tend to exaggerate the latter’s offence. It seems more probable, therefore, 
that Attalus was the son of Eumenes by a concubine, born before 167 but 
not acknowledged until after this year. The acknowledgement, indeed, 
took place not long afterward, for in the decree of Miletus passed between 
163 and 160 ( Abh . Berl. Akad. 1911, Anh. 1 p. 27f, see above note 69) Attalus 
is described as Eumenes’s son. Not only did the Senate greet him as the 
son of Eumenes in 153/2, but he appears as such in a Pergamcne inscrip- 
tion of 147/6 ( AM . xxix [1904], p. 170E, no. 14) and in decrees of 
Magnesia and Aegina passed under Attalus II (Ins. Magn. %j = O.GJ. 
319 and I.G. iv 1 = O.GJ. 329) ; moreover, letters of Attalus II refer to him 
as 6 raheXiftov vto<s (O.GJ. 331 11 = Welles, no. 65 and Den\maler aus 
Ly\aonien, etc. no. 75). The official version, indeed, made him the son of 
Eumenes and Stratonice; see Strabo xm p. 624 and O.GJ. 331 rv=Welles, 
no. 67, where he refers to the Queen as 17 pijTTjp pou cuare/Scordrrj piy 
yevopevr) iraxrwp, <f)ik[o]crTopyoTa.rr] 8« huupep 6 vro>s 7 rpo? re Top irarepa 
pou kcu trpb<; epe. His devotion to her is also indicated by the story that 
he executed various relatives who were supposed to have caused her death 
(see below note 86), and it was expressed in his cognomen Philometor, 
which appears in inscriptions and was used by authors; see O.GJ. 332, 
338 (=/.GJ?. iv 289) and 764 (=I.G.R. rv 294): SE. Berl. Ahad. 1894, 
p. 91 1 : Strabo xm p. 624 and xiv p. 646: Trogus Prol. xxxvi. The suggestion 
was made by F. Poulsen in Mil. G. Glotz n p. 751b that a head of bluish- 
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gray marble from Asia Minor, now in the Glyptothek at Ny Carlsberg, 
is a portrait of Attalus III. For other possible portraits see Hansen Attalids , 
p. I38f. For the guardianship of Attalus II see Strabo xm p. 624 (e77My>o7ros 
. . . . Kal tov ircuBos veov T«Xe<us ovros nal rfjs apxfj's)- 

77 . In Polybius xxx 2, qt. the physician Stratius is represented as saying 
to Attalus when the Romans offered him a part of his brother’s kingdom 
(see above note 76) that he was already king in all but the name. In the 
Pergamene Chronicle (see above note 2) Eumenes is described as [-rijs 
apxrj'i Kou'wJj'ijcras [’ArJrd[X.^j r«p dSeAxfxpJ. In the decree of Athens 
honouring Eumenes for his aid to Antiochus IV {O.GJ. 248, see above 
note 57) Attalus is praised on yacrd tov a$eX<j>ov E vpevovs navra crvviirpa£ev 
aoxvtos Kal (jnXoKivSvpcas. His conduct of governmental affairs during his 
brother’s reign is shown by his letters to the Priest Attis ( O.G.I. 315 iv and 
v = Welles, nos. 58 and 59, see above note 71), in which he seems to be 
acting for Eumenes. An even greater degree of authority appears in a letter 
apparendy written by him (although attributed to Attalus I by Boehringer 
in Alt. v. Perg. ix p. 92) granting the request of the Priest of the Temple 
of Apollo Tarsenus for exemption from a tax on sheep, probably during 
the festival (Welles, no. 47 and Fayel in R£.A. xlii [1940J, p. 137E), dated 
(erovs) i/T (i.e. of Eumenes II) = 186/5 B - c -> an ^ especially in a letter to the 
city of Amlada in Pisidia (Denkmaler aus Lykaoniett, etc. no. 74 n = O.GJ. 
751 = Welles, no. 54, see above note 56). In this document the liberation of 
the city’s hostages and the remission of a poruon of its tribute as well as 
of a special payment imposed, apparendy, because of its participation in 
“the Galadan War” (see above note 62) were granted by “Attalus.” It has 
usually been supposed that the letter was written by the later Attalus II 
during Eumenes’s reign. Keil, however, suggested {Denkmaler aus Ly- 
Xaonien, etc, p. 34) that the writer was the later Attalus III acting for his 
uncle during the latter’s reign. This view was based on a fragmentary letter 
{ibid. no. 75) in which Attalus II as king exhorted Amlada to show its 
evvoux toward him by opposing his enemies and which Keil supposed to 
be contemporary with the letter promising the remission of tribute. This 
second letter (no. 75), however, is so fragmentary that it is impossible to 
establish definitely any connexion between the two documents. For the 
tendency of the Roman annalists to magnify Attalus at Eumenes’s expense 
see above note 64. The partiality of the Senate for Attalus as opposed to 
Eumenes was pointed out by Polybius (xxxii 1 (5), 7). Eumenes, never- 
theless, showed no jealousy, and his confidence in his brother is shown 
in the latter’s frequent missions to Rome; see Polybius xxxi 1 (9), 2f. 
(164/3 b.c.); xxxi 32 (xxxii 3), 2 (161/60 b.c.); xxxii i (5), 5E (160/59 
b.c.). Attalus’s cognomen Philadelphus, assumed during Eumenes’s lifetime 
{O.GJ. 308), appears frequently in inscripuons dating from his reign. 

78 . See O.GJ. 315 vi = Welles, no 61 and above note 71. Since the advisers 
named in this letter had been those of Eumenes also, it was inferred by 
Stahelin {Galater 2 , p. 82, note 3) that this incident occurred not long after 
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the beginning of Attalus’s reign. The Menogenes who is mentioned as one 
of them is presumably the man of this name who was ini tuv npaypA irtov 
under Eumenes and erected statues in Pergamum of several members of 
the royal family ( O.GJ . 291-296). The nature of the project in question 
is wholly unknown. It was suggested by E. Thraemer {Die Siege d. 
Pergamener iiber die Galater, etc. [Fellin 1877], p. 17) that it was a move 
against the Galatians, and by Stahelin (p. 82), followed by Hansen {Attalids, 
p. 125), that it was a combination against Prusias II, against whose aggres- 
sions Attalus later appealed to the Senate (see below note 80). 

79 . For the cities of Attaleia and Selge and Attalus’s expedition to Pisidia 
and Pamphylia see Chap. XI notes 4 and 13 and Chap. XII note 6. The 
date of this campaign is unknown. Eumenes seems to have tried to reduce 
Selge to subjection (see above note 65), and Attalus’s expedition may have 
been a renewal of this attempt. If so, it probably occurred soon after his 
accession to power. The situation of Apameia, an important road-junction 
from which a route ran southward through Pisidia to Pamphylia (see 
Chap. XI note 16), suggests that Attalus’s meeting with Attis here may 
have taken place during his return-march to Pergamum. The suggestion 
was made by Keil in Denkmaler aus Lykaonien, etc. p. 34!. that the words 
[avrexeiv rots nokjepiois in a fragmentary letter of Attalus II {ibid. 
no. 75, 1 . 21, see above note 77) refer to Attalus’s war against Selge. 

80 . See Chap. XIII notes 42 and 43. In 156 Attalus sent his brother 
Athenaeus to Rome to protest, since his previous envoy, Andronicus, had 
not succeeded in convincing the Senate that Attalus was not the aggressor; 
see Polybius xxxii 16 (28). Andronicus was again in Rome about 150, 
when he abetted Nicomedes, son of Prusias II, in his revolt against his 
father; see Appian Mith. 4. He was perhaps the [<nWpo]$os row /SocrtXecos 
sent by Attalus as envoy to Rome iv rots: a my /ca [ tor J <zro t ? xatpot? whose 
name has been lost from a decree of Pergamum {I.G.R. iv 288= O.GJ. 
323), in which, as Holleaux observed {Etudes x p. 373, no. 24), there seems 
to be an allusion to a hostile move on the part of Prusias. 

81 . For the cistophori see Pinder in Abh. Berl. Akad. 1855, p. 533!. : 
Imhoof-Blumer in Abh. Berl. Akad. 1884 111 p. 28E: von Fritze in Abh. 
Berl. Ak<*d. 1910 Anh. 1 p. 15L: Head HJd . 2 p. 534E: Regling in R.E. xi 
524!.: G. van Hoorn in Mnem. xliii (1915), p. 233L: Broughton in Econ. 
Surv. iv p. 555L They were minted on the Rhodian standard (three quarters 
of the Attic) and issued chiefly as tetradrachms, but also in the form of 
didrachms and drachma-pieces. It was supposed by Imhoof-Blumer that 
the issue began under Attalus I, but in fact, as von Fritze observed, the 
earliest known cistophori date from the reign of Eumenes II. They first 
appear in history in 191, when a large quantity of them was found by the 
Romans in the booty taken from Antioch us III in Greece; see Livy xxxvii 
46, 3. They were also taken from Antiochus in Asia (Livy xxxvii 58, 4 
and 59, 4) and by Manlius from the Galatians (Livy xxxix 7, x). Cistophori 
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minted at Apollonis, Stratoniceia in Mysia and Thyateira bear the letters 
BA. ETM. followed by B or A; see Imhoof-Blumer ibid. pp. 14 and 32 and 
Lyd. Stadtmiinzen, pp. 26, 28L no. 1 and p. 147, no. 1: BM. Cat. Lydia, 
p. 18, no. 1 and p. 284, no. x. Imhoof-Blumer assumed {Abh. Berl. A bad. 
1884, p. 32) that these dates were reckoned from 189 as the year of the en- 
largement of Eumenes’s kingdom, and not from 197, the year of his suc- 
cession to the throne. This view, widely accepted ( e.g . in BM. Cat. Lydia, 
p. cxxi and Head HJN. 1 p. 658), was based on the fact that in 190 b.c. 
Eumenes invaded the territory around Thyateira (Livy xxxvii 8, 7); tor 
it has been generally inferred from this invasion that the city belonged to 
the Seleucids; see e.g. Keil-Premerstein II p. 28 and Ernst Meyer Grenzen, 
pp. 100 and 125. Robert, however, pointing out (Villes, p. 34 f.) that 
Eumenes’s invasion proves only that Antiochus had seized the territory 
of Thyateira and not that the city had been a Seleucid possession, showed 
that it is much more probable that the dates of the cistophorus of Thyateira 
bearing the legend BA. ETM. B and those of Apollonis and Stratoniceia 
with BA. ETM. A were reckoned according to regnal years of Eumenes, 
i.e. 196/5 and 194/3 b.c. In addition to those issued at Pergamum, Apollonis, 
Stratoniceia and Thyateira, cistophori were minted during the second 
century at Ephesus, Smyrna, Adramyttium, Sardis, Nysa, Tralles, Laodiceia 
and Apameia; specimens are known from Synnada, issued, apparently, 
during the Roman period {Rev. Num. x [1892], p. 87 and BM. Cat. Phrygia, 
p. 392, no. 1). The attribution (as in Broughton’s list) of cistophori to 
Parium and Phocaea is doubtful; see Marquardt R. St. V 2 1 p. 341, note 4 
and Caland in Ztschr. f. Num. xni (1885), p. 113E Cistophori were issued 
also by the Cretans (probably in the middle of the first century) and by 
an unidentified city abbreviated as KOP. Save for these two, all the cities 
where cistophori were coined either belonged to the Pergamene Kingdom 
or were free cities having close relations with it. After the formation of 
the province of Asia cistophori bearing a date reckoned from 134/3 b.c. 
were issued by some of the cities, notably Ephesus, Smyrna, Sardis, Tralles 
and Nysa. It was supposed by Imhoof-Blumer (p. 33), followed by von 
Fritze, that cistophori were first issued at Ephesus, whence the type was 
adopted at Pergamum. Van Hoorn, however, pointed out that the ivy- 
wreath and the mystical cista which appear on the obverse of the tetra- 
drachms were connected with the cult of Dionysus and that the quiver on 
the reverse is the symbol of Heracles, while the didrachm and the drachma 
show on the obverse the club and lion’s skin, which are likewise symbols 
of Heracles, and on the reverse a vine-leaf and grapes, the symbols of 
Dionysus. He maintained, accordingly, that these devices point to an 
origin at Pergamum, where Dionysus Cathegemon and Heracles (as the 
father of Telephus) were highly honoured, rather than at Ephesus, the 
city of Artemis. In this case, unless we are to believe that the cistophorus 
bearing the date 196/5 actually represents the earliest issue of this type of 
coin, it seems evident that the minting of cistophori began under Attalus I. 
For cistophori issued between 58 and 49 b.c. and bearing the names of 
Roman governors see Chap. X note 63. 
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82 . Attalus sent troops to Greece to aid the Romans in their wars against 
the pretender known as Pseudophilippus, the self-styled son of Perseus, in 
148 tStrabo xm p. 624) and against Corinth in 146 (see below note 85). 
His benefacdons to Miletus are attested by the erecdon of statues to him 
and his brother Athenaeus; see O.GJ. 320 and 321. At Cos a Tro/wnj was 
insututed tor him and a festival was named ’A rrdXeta; see Syll . 2 1028, 
1 . 40 and Abh. Berl. A /(ad. 1928 vi, p. 26. For his gifts of cattle and herds- 
men, and apparently of land as well, to the Temple of Athena at Ilium see 
Welles, no 62. For his unsuccessful attempt to improve the harbour of 
Ephesus see Strabo xiv p. 641. In Delos, he seems (if the inscription is 
rightly restored) to have erected a monument in honour of his <rvvrpo<f>o<i 
Apollon[idesj; see Ins. Delos 1554. In Greece, he gave the Delphians, 
apparently before Eumenes’s death, the sums of three talents and a half-talent 
to be used, respectively, as endowments for educadon and for sacrifices, which 
were performed on a day named Attaleia after him; see SyllJ 672 and 
above notes 70 and 75. In return, the Delphians erected an equestrian 
statue of him; see Fouilles d. Delphes in 3, no. 121 =Klio xvi (1920), 
p. nof., no. 113 = SyllJ 670. Toward the end of his reign he sent three 
Pergamene painters to Delphi to execute some work of art; see SyllJ 682. 
In Athens, where, before his accession to power (perhaps in 178 b.c., see 
Ferguson in Klio vm [ 1908], p. 352L), he and his brother-in-law, Ari- 
arathes V of Cappadocia, had received citizenship and erected a statue of 
Carneades the philosopher ( l.G . u 2 3781 =Syti? 666), he built a large 
portico fronting on the agora; see l.G. n 2 3171 = O.GJ. 3x8: Athenaeus v 
50, p. 212 f: W. Judeich Topographic v. Athen 2 p. 354L A colossal statue 
of him, as also of Eumenes, was erected in the city, perhaps in gratitude 
for his gift; see Plutarch Ant. 60, 3. At Aptera in Crete a statue and other 
honours and privileges were conferred on “King Attalus”; see O.GJ. 270. 
The monarch in quesuon was supposed by Dittenberger to be Attalus I, 
but, as Cardinali pointed out (R.P. p. 201, note 4), it is much more probable, 
especially in view of Eumenes’s treaty with the Cretan cities (see above 
note 57), that he was Attalus II. 

83 . He bought some of the works of art captured by the Romans at 
Corinth; see Pausanias vxi 16, 8 and Pliny NJT. xxxv 24. According to 
Pliny NJi. vii 126 and xxxv 24, he was reported to have offered (unsuccess- 
fully) one hundred talents for a single painting by Aristides of Thebes. 

84 . For Attalus’s death in 138 see above note 47. He died on the island 
of Pharmacussa (off the coast south of Miletus), according to Stephanus 
Byzantius s.v. For the appointment of a priest of Dionysus Cathegemon 
by him and his nephew conjointly see O.GJ. 331 xi = Welles, no. 65, dated 
in Dec. 142. The probability that this was not the only instance of the 
younger Attalus’s participadon in the government was observed by Cardi- 
nali (RF. p. i26f.), who pointed out, however, that the statements of Plu- 
tarch (de Frat. Am. 18, p. 490 a and Reg. et Imp. Apophth. p. 184 b) that 
Attalus II during his lifetime gave his nephew the diadem and the kingdom 
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are incorrect. If the letter granting the remission of the money-payments 
due from Amlada in Pisidia was written by the younger Attains and not 
by his uncle (see above note 77), it would show that he had a certain 
amount of real authority. 

85 . I.GE. iv iji2=SJE.G. i 374, from a statue erected to Philopoemen 
by Attalus in Samos, in which he is called err parity 6^ kcu eVt ttjs o-^paytSos. 
For his presence at Corinth, where he received some of the spoils of the 
captured city, see Pausanias vn 16, 1 and 8. For his control over Attalus II 
see Plutarch an Sent Resp. ger. sit 16, p. 792 b, where the jest is related 
that those returning to Rome from Asia were asked whether the King 
had any influence with Philopoemen. His father, whose name is given as 
Andronicus, was perhaps Attalus’s former envoy in Rome (see above 
note 80). 

86. Justin xxxvi 4, 1-5 and Diodorus xxxiv 3; these narratives have evi- 
dently both been taken from the same source, and from it seems also to 
have come the charge that Attalus III poisoned his predecessor (Lucian 
Icaromen. 15). The traditional account of Attalus’s character has been gen- 
erally accepted, e.g. by Mommsen ( R.G J 11 p. 53 = Eng. Trans, in p. 277), 
who regarded him as a tyrannical Asiatic sultan, by Chapot (Prop. Procons. 
p. 11), who called him “fantasque et brutal,” and by Greenidge ( History 
of Rome 1 p. 175), who spoke of “his disordered mind” and his “carnival 
of slaughter . . . followed by an apathetic indifference to the things of 
the outer world.” The milder term “eccentric,” applied to him by Last 
in C.AH. ix p. 102 is more just, if we may regard an exaggerated 
interest in scientific research on the part of a monarch as an eccentricity. 
For a generally sceptical attitude toward the historical sources see Wilcken 
in RE. n 2176. 

87 . Stratonice was apparendy still alive in October, 135 ( O.GJ . 331 
iv = Welles, no. 67), and, according to Justin xxxvi 4, 5, Attalus was per- 
sonally supervising the construction of her tomb when he received the 
sunstroke from the effects of which he died a week later. For relatives 
of Attalus see O.GJ. 331 n-iv= Welles, nos. 65-67, containing mention of 
Athenaeus, son of Meidias and cousin of Attalus II, his son-in-law Sosander 
and the latter’s son Athenaeus. See also Hansen Attalids, p. 45. Since the 
younger Athenaeus is described as a Cyziccne citizen on his mother’s side, 
it seems evident that the elder Athenaeus and his father Meidias were 
Cyzicenes; the latter was presumably the brother or brother-in-law of 
Apollonis. Except for the members of this family — who, of course, had no 
claim to the Pergamene throne — no paternal relatives of Attalus III are 
known; for Attalus II and Stratonice evidently had no children — the story 
in Plutarch Reg. et. Imp. Apophth. p. 184 b, that, although Attalus had 
many children, he reared none of them, is certainly fictitious (see Niese 
GMS. hi p. 206, note 2 and Ferguson in Klio vm [1908], p. 354) — and there 
is no evidence that his younger brothers Philetaerus and Athenaeus were 
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ever married. The fact that C. Julius Scverus of Ancyra in Galatia, who 
during the first half of the second century after Christ, held many offices 
under the Roman government, among them that of proconsul of Asia, was 
said to be a descendant of Attalus BacrtXecus ’Acrtas (/.GjR. in 173= O.GJ. 
544, see Chap. XXVI note 54) suggests that either Attalus I or Attalus II 
had descendants of whom we know nothing. But, as Dittenberger observed 
(note 5), the line of descent, if really genuine, may have been through an 
illegitimate child. 

88. See Ins. Perg. 246= O.GJ. 332, found near Elaea and generally at- 
tributed to that city, but assigned to Pergamum itself by Robert (Ft. Anat. 
p. 66f .) . The value of the document as a means of correcting the historians’ 
statements about Attalus was pointed out by Wilcken in R£. n 2176 and 
by Cardinali in La Morte di Attalo III e la Rtvolta di Aristonico in Saggi 
dt Storia Ant. e di Arch, offerti a G. Beloch (Rome 1910), p. 273L 

89 . Attalus appears among the auctores of Pliny for NJJ. vxii and xi 
(on zoology) and xxv, xv, xvii and xviii (on botany), and perhaps in xxviii 
and xxxi (on medicine) . For his researches in pharmacology and toxicology 
see Galen de Sim pi. Medicam. Temp, ac Fac. x x (Vol. xii p. 251 Kuhn) ; de 
Compos. Med. per Genera 1 13 (xxxi p. 4x6 Kuhn), where he is described as 
< rirovSacras rrepl <t>dpfiaKa iravTola; 14 (p. 419!.) ; 17 (p. 446) ; de Antid. 
1 1 (xxv p. 2 Kuhn) : Plutarch Demetr. 20, 2. See also Cardinali Morte di 
Attalo , p. 270L and Hansen Attalids, p. 136. 

90 . Toward the end of the reign of Attalus II, a certain Molcestes or 
Moceltes (perhaps to be emended to Moagetes) by the use of troops made 
himself tyrant of Bubon in the region of Cabalis, near the border between 
Cibyratis and Lycia (see Chap. XXII note 21), and ruled until murdered 
by his brother, who then reigned in his place; see Diodorus frg. 22 Muller 
(FJi.G. 11 p. xvii f.) and Niese GMS. 111 p. 371, note 6. If the correction 
of his name (accepted by Niese) is admissible, he may perhaps have been 
the Moagetes who led the people of Bubon in an attack on Araxa in Lycia; 
see Chap. X note 30. About the same time in Thrace, a chieftain named 
Diegylis, who was the brother-in-law of Prusias II and had aided that 
monarch against Attalus II and Nicomedes II, overran the Greek cities 
on the Thracian coast and treated their inhabitants with the greatest cruelty; 
it was only by the intervention of Attalus’s troops that he was repulsed; 
see Diodorus xxxm 14!.: Strabo xiii p. 624: Trogus Prol. xxxvi: Appian 
Mith. 6: Niese GMS. in p. 360L: Hansen Attalids, p. X3if. The Pergamene 
forces seem to have included the soldiers who, SiaySavre? iv rip te erei eZs 
rows Kara X.epp 6 vT)<rov Kal &pq.Ki)v tottovs, made a vow recorded in an 
inscription found near Thyateira, in which “the 15th year” is evidently that 
of Attalus II, since it accords with what we know of the time of his Thracian 
expedition; see O.GJ. 330 and Robert Villes, p. y 6 L Later, when, on the 
death of Attalus III, the Pergamene garrisons had been withdrawn, Diegylis’s 
son Zibelmius attacked the Greek cities of Thrace, perpetrating horrible 
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cruelties; see Diodorus xxxiv 12; Valerius Maximus ix 2, ext. 4: O.GJ. 339, 
1. 17L, where it is related that because of its danger and especially 8t a top 
ano rmv yeirvuovrav €)pq.Ka>v <f> 6 fiov the city of Sestus sent an envoy to 
the Roman generals in Asia. See also Niese GMJS. in p. 374. 

91 . In explanation of the bequest of Attalus, Rostovtzeff offered the sug- 
gestion {Hellenist. World, p. 807) that it arose from the King’s desire to 
prevent a conflict between the government and the working classes. Momm- 
sen, on the other hand, explained it {R.G. n r p. 53= Eng. Trans, hi p. 278) 
as caused either by an insane hatred of his subjects or by a recognition of 
the factual supremacy of Rome. The latter explanation was accepted by 
Last in C~AH. ix p. 102. The supposition of Foucart in Mem. Acad. Inscrs. 
xxxvii (1904), p. 302 that Attalus’s purpose was to prevent Aristonicus 
from succeeding to the throne (rejected by Cardinali Morte di Attalo, p. 279) 
and the suggestion of Greenidge {Hist, of Rome 1 p. 175L) that Attalus 
was “jealous enough to will that he should have no successor on the throne 
and cynical enough to see that it made little difference whether the actual 
power of Rome was direct or indirect” are difficult to accept. A suggestion 
somewhat similar to that contained in the text was offered by J. L. Ussing 
Pergamos (Copenhagen 1897), p. 70 (cited by Hansen Attalids, p. 140). 

92 . For Ptolemy Euergetes in Rome see Polybius xxxm 11, if. For his 
will see Document i Antichi deU‘ Africa Italiana 1 1 (Bergamo 1932) =zS£.G. 
ix 7 = Ann. Bp. 1932, 80. For the time and purpose of its publication see 
De Sanctis in Riv. Fil. lx (1932), p. 59L: Wilcken in S. B. Berl. Akad. 1932, 
p. 317!.: P. Roussel in RJE.G. xlv (1932), p. 286L: F. E. Adcock in Cambr. 
Univ. Reporter 1932, p. 1290. The generalization of Rostovtzeff {C.AH. 
ix p. 226, note 1) that the will “shows, if compared with the later similar 
acts of Attalus III, Nicomedes III [IV] and Ptolemy Apion of Cyrene, that 
the testaments of client kings were for a while a device in the foreign 
policy of the ruling party in the Roman Senate, a kind of disguised im- 
perialism,” was righdy questioned by Frank in JRS. xxm (1933), p. 73. 

93 . Strabo xm p. 624: Livy Per. lviii and lix: Valerius Maximus v 2, 
ext. 3: Florus 1 35, af. : Orosius v 8, 4: Eutropius rv 18: Justin xxxvi 4, 5: 
Velleius Paterculus 11 4, 1: Pliny NH. xxxm 148: Plutarch Ti. Gracch. 14: 
Appian Mith. 62; B.C. v 4: Festus Bret/. 10, 2: Ampelius 33: Liber de Vir. 
III. 64, 5. Florus (presumably from Livy) quotes the clause of the will 
as "Populus Romanus bonorum meorum heres esto." The testimony of these 
authors, as opposed to the evidently false statement made in a speech at- 
tributed to Mithradates VI of Pontus by Sallust {Hist, iv 69 Maur.) and 
repeated by Porphyrio in his Commentary to Horace Carm. 11 18, 5, namely, 
that Attalus’s will was a Roman forgery, is supported by a decree passed 
by the demos of Pergamum immediately after the contents of the will were 
made known; see l.GJR. iv 289 = O.GJ. 338 and Chap. VI note 8. In this 
decree, providing for measures to be taken “for the common safety” it 
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was expressly stated that Attalus airokikmnev Trj[fi warpt]Sa ikevffepav, 
TrpcxTopuras avrfi nal 7ro\«[irwt^y] x^ i P av fy ^xpivev. 

94 . Plutarch 77 . Gracch. 14: Livy Per. lviii: Orosius v 8, 4: Florus n 3, 2 
(where the legislation dealing with the bequest is incorrectly attributed to 
Gaius Gracchus) : Liber de Vir. 111 . 64, 5. As Waddington observed ( Fastes 
p. 19b), the will must have arrived in Rome in the early summer of 133, 
since, according to Appian ( B.C . 1 14), Gracchus was killed about harvest- 
time; Attalus’s death, therefore, must be placed in the spring (so also 
Cardinali Morte di Attalo, p. 285). Carcopino in Autour des Gracches 
(Paris 1928), p. 35f., basing his theory on the statement of Justin (xxxvi 
4, 5) that Attalus died as the result of exposure to the sun, held that this 
could not have happened before midsummer and so not until after the death 
of Gracchus, and that, consequently, the historical tradition concerning the 
latter’s legislation is incorrect. This view, however, was rightly rejected 
by Last in J.RS. xvm (1928), p. 229 and C.AU. ix p. 30, note 3. 
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1 . For a general treatment of the geographical configuration and climatic 
conditions of Asia Minor see Broughton in Econ. Surv. iv p. 599b and 
A. Philippson Das Byzantin. Reich als geographische Erscheinung (Leyden 
1939 ). P- i 35 f - 

2 . The most important were the Tarsius, the Aesepus and the Granicus. 
The first of these has sometimes been identified with the Kara Dere Su 
(Koca Qay), which flows into Lake Manyas, but the identification is ex- 
ceedingly doubtful; see Leaf Strabo on the Troad (Cambridge 1923), p. 67L 
and Ruge in RE. iv a 2413. A dedication to irora ’EvfietXco found on 
the left bank of the Kara Dere near its mouth (a similar dedication was 
found at Bandirma, C.I.G. 3700) suggested to Hasluck that this was the 
name of the river; see JJrDS. xxv (1905), p. 6of. For the mountainous 
region between the Aesepus and the Macestus see Philippson 1 pp. 36f. and 
54f. For the region of the upper Macestus see Philippson hi p. 4L The 
upper valley of this river and the basin of Lake Simav were in Antiquity 
a part of the region of Abbaitis, the chief towns of which were Synaus and 
Ancyra, both near the lake; see Strabo xn p. 576 and xm p. 625 : Hamilton 
Researches 11 p. i23f.: K. Buresch Aus Lydien , p. 142^: Wiegand in A.M. 
xxix (1904), p. 3i7f.: Philippson hi p. 2if. Abbaitis probably included Cadi 
(unless this town was in Phrygia Epictetus, see Chap. I note 56), farther 
east near the sources of the Hermus, where an inscription was found, erected 
by 6 Srfoios 6 Mvc rmv ‘A/3/3aeiT&v; see C.I.G. 3849 = L.W. ioor — O.G 1 . 446 
and Buresch, p. 158. The Mvcroi ’AySySaietrai joined in honouring a legate 
of Lucullus (see CJJL. i 2 743 = O.GJ. 445 and Chap. XIV note 15), and 
coins of the Mww *A/ 9 / 9 ai.Y< 3 v are known from the second or first century 
before Christ; see B. M. Cat. Mysia, p. if.: B. M. Cat. Phrygia, p. if.: Imhoof- 
Blumer in Festschr. f. O. Benndorf (Vienna 1898), p. 20if. The region is 
called Mvrrla 17 KaXovfievrj ’A/ 9 f / 9 ]airt? in a decree of Bargylia; see Foucart 
in M 6 m. Acad. Inscr. xxxvu (1904), p. -yiyl. — R.E.A. xxi (1919), p. 2f. = Hol- 
leaux Etudes 11 p. i8of. For the region between the Macestus and the Rhyn- 
dacus see Philippson m pp. 29b and 64 f. For the Euenus see E. W. Buisson 
Die Aeolisch-lonische Westkjiste Kleinasiens in Strabos Erdbeschreibung 
(Leipzig 1917), p. 24L 

3 . The most westerly section of this watershed is the Yiint (Yont?) Dag, 
south of Pergamum. It is cut by the deep winding ravine of the river 
Pythicus; see von Diest in Pet. Mitt., Erg.-heft xciv (1889), p. 26E The 
southern portion of this mountain-mass (the Dumanh Dag) extends to 
the Hermus and forms the northern wall of the defile through which the 
river breaks its way to the sea (see above p. 36). Beyond the low water- 
shed which lies east of the Yiint Dag a natural boundary between Mysia 
and Lydia is formed by the Demirci Dag, often incorrectly called Temnus 
Gee Keil in R.E. v a 460), and, still farther east, by the Ak Dag (near 
Gedis) and the Murat Dag (the Lydian Dindymus); see Philippson in p. 1. 
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4 . For Tmolus sec Philippson 11 p. 64b and iv p. 32!:.; for Messogis see 
ibid. 11 p. 77f. and rv p. 4 if. 

5 . The Maeander is regarded as the boundary between Lydia and Caria 
in Diodorus xiv 36, 3 (where Tralles is placed in Ionia) and in Strabo 
xii p. 577 and xiv p. 663. This view was adopted by Ramsay ( C.B . 1 p. 183, 
note 1), who pointed out that the Romans, at least, so regarded it, for in 
188, in their gift of Caria to Rhodes, they made the Maeander the boundary, 
and the Carian judiciary district of Alabanda (see Chap. VII note 42) 
extended only as far north as the river. Ptolemy (v 2, 15), on the other 
hand, included in Caria the cities between Mt. Messogis and the Maeander, 
and this mountain-range, accordingly, was accepted as the boundary by the 
Kieperts in F.O.A. vm Text p. 1 a and ix Text p. 8 b and by Keil in 
Anat. Stud. Ramsay, p. 241, note 1. Keil suggested {RE. xiii 2163) that 
politically the northern bank of the Maeander was considered sometimes 
Lydian and sometimes as Carian, but Ruge observed (RE. vi a 2124) that 
in early times Messogis, but later the Maeander, was regarded as the bound- 
ary, an explanation of the apparently shifting character of the line of 
demarcation which is more convincing than that offered by Bengtson in 
Philol. xcii (1937), p. 132, note 26, namely, that the extension of Caria 
beyond its true northern boundary arose from the conquests of Maussolus. 

6. Strabo xiii p. 628. For descriptions see also Hamilton Researches 1 
p. 136b and 11 p. 131b: von Diest in Pet. Mitt., Erg.-heft xciv (1889), p. 39b: 
Philippson iv p. iof. and in Pet. Mitt, lix 2 (1913), p. 237L The myth of the 
fire-breathing monster Typhon, usually localized in Cilicia (see Chap. XI 
note 19) was connected by some writers with this region; see Strabo xiii 
p. 626b 

7 . The Alajehir Su, generally identified with the river which appears 
in the form Koya/us on a coin of Philadelpheia ( Ztschr . f. Num. xv [1887], 
p. 48b) and as Cogamus in Pliny N.H. v in; see Hamilton Researches 11 
p. 373b: Buresch Aus Lydien , pp. 206 and 211: H. Kiepert F.O.A. ix: An- 
derson Map of Asia Minor : Keil-Premerstein in p. 15. On the other hand, 
the Cogamis was identified by Curtius in Abh. Berl. A\ad. 1872, p. 95* 
with the Sarikiz £ay, a stream which rises on the side of Tmolus above 
Philadelpheia and flows down south of the city. This view was accepted 
by R. Kiepert in F.O.A. vm Text p. 5 B, who held that the Alajehir Su was 
tbe Phryx of Pliny NH. v 119 (see below note 8). For the Cogamis-Hermus 
basin see Philippson iv p. 54b 

8. According to Strabo xiii p. 626, this river was formerly called the 
Hyllus, and it bears this name in Iliad xx 392 and Herodotus 1 80. It is 
called Phrygius in Livy xxxvii 37, 9b and Appian Syr. 30, as well as in 
an epitaph of a Bithynian who fell in the battle of Corupedium (B.C.H. 
xxiv [1900], p. 380b =/?. Phil, xxvi [1902], p. 257b, see Chap. I note 5) 
and on the monument erected in honour of tbe later Attalus II by Achaean 
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troops owaymvurdpevoi rqv iv AvSiq. irapa rov typify to v irorapov pdxqv, 
ijc. the battle of Magnesia, see Ins. Perg. 64 =Sy/b“ 606. Pliny (N. H. v 119) 
lists both the Hyllus and the Phryx among the tributaries of the Hermus, 
but it would appear that, finding the two names in his sources, he included 
them both in his list. Kiepert, however, identified the Phryx with the 
Ala§ehir Su (see above note 7). 

9 . Strabo xm p. 639; see also Keil-Prcmerstein in p. 56f. The two com- 
munities which inhabited it appear in an inscription of the Roman im- 
perial period as 6 S-ij/tos 6 KiX.[/ 3 t]avuv r&v dvoi and d 8%ios 6 [KiX]/Jiaw2v 
rasv kotos (see AM. xix [1894], p. ro2f.) and as Cilbiani lnferiores et Su- 
periores in Pliny NH. v 120. The KtA/Siavoi ol avca also appear on coins 
from Nero onward; see Imhoof-Blumer Lyd. Stadtmiinzen, p. 55b: B.M. 
Cat. Lydia, pp. xnvf. and 62L Their territory was placed by Buresch (Aus 
Lydien, p. 174) in the plain of Balyambolu, the ancient Palaeopolis (see 
Keil-Premerstein hi no. 73), which, because of its richness and beauty, was 
described as a paradise by Philippson (iv p. 42). They also had a centre 
at Coloe (Keil-Premerstein in p. 57). Tbc chief town of the Lower Cilbiani 
was Nicaea; see Keil-Premerstein ni no. 67, Ephesos n no. 56 and Head 
HN . 2 p. 649. 

10 . Strabo xm p. 626, where both it and the plain of the Hermus around 
Sardis are described as navrcov dpurra ire Stow. 

11 . Herodotus vn 26: Xenophon Anab. 1 2, 7b: Strabo xn p. 577b : Pliny 
NJd. v 106 and 113. For the sources of the Maeander see also Hamilton 
Researches 1 p. 497b, G. Hirschfeld in Abh. Berl. Akad. 1875, P- * 7 ^ an ^ 
especially Ramsay CB. 1 p. 397b, whose views were accepted by Ruge in RE. 
xiv 535b One of the streams which form it is the Marsyas, which pours down 
through Dinar (Apameia) from a recess in the mountains supposed to 
cast forth rocks (Pliny Nil. xxxi 19) and commonly regarded as the scene 
of the famous contest between Apollo and the satyr Marsyas. For a general 
account of the course of the Maeander see Rayet and Thomas Milet et le 
Golfe Latmique 1 (Paris 1877), p. if. and Philippson v p. 34b 

12 . According to Strabo xii p. 578, the source of the Lycus is on Mt. 
Cadmus (Honaz Dag). This is true, however, of only one branch (the 
Sag Su), for the main stream issues from the marsh of Koca Baj, north 
of Mt. Cadmus; see Weber in AM. xxm (1898), p. 179b: Philippson iv 
p. 96: Ruge in RE. xm 2391. Weber showed that the view of Ramsay (CB. 
1 p. 210), followed by Anderson in J MS. xvn (1897), p. 404b, who identified 
the underground stream described by Strabo with the Lycus and supposed 
that this river was a subterranean outlet of Lake Anava (Aci Gol), is in- 
correct, since this lake is salt and no salt appears in the marsh of Koca Ba§. 
Weber, accordingly, regarded Strabo’s underground river as the Cadmus 
(o/nu w/Ltos opet), which, accepting the previous view of Hamilton 
Researches 1 p. 513 and A. H. Smith in JUS. vm (1887), p. 224!. (accepted 
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also by Ruge in RE. x 1460), he identified with the stream variously known 
as Gokpinar Su and Bagirsak Dere (regarded as the Caprus by Ramsay 
CE. 1 p. 785L and Berl. pkil. Woch. xvu [1897], 62L). Weber pointed out 
that this stream, which unites with the Bajli Qay east o£ Laodiceia and 
flows with it into the Lycus, does, in fact, in its upper course flow for a 
short distance underground, the subterranean channel being its main 
course and not, as Anderson supposed, a “separate phenomenon.” 

13 . The process was noticed both by Herodotus (11 10) and by Nearchus, 
Alexander’s admiral and explorer (Strabo xv p. 691 = F. Gr. Hist. 11 p. 712, 
frg. 17); see also Arrian Anab. v 6, 6f. For the silting-up of the mouths 
of the Maeander and the Cayster see Chap. Ill notes 79 and 89. The “pebbly” 
(-rroXxnfrfffn's) Hermus appears in the oracle cited in Herodotus 1 55; in 
order to prevent the complete blocking up of the Gulf of Smyrna, the river 
was diverted in 1886 from its ancient course into a new channel, which 
carries it across the alluvial plain formed by its deposits into the Aegean 
north of the entrance to the Gulf; see C. J. Cadoux Ancient Smyrna (Ox- 
ford 1938), p. 3f. For the silt carried down by the Caicus see E. Thraemer 
Pergamos (Leipzig 1888), p. 213; for that of the Scamander see Strabo xin 
p. 598L and Virchow in Abh. Berl. A\ad., Phys. Kl. 1879, 111 p. i69f. The 
observation was made by E. C. Semple in Geography of the Mediterranean 
Region (London 1932), p. 128 that only those ports of the Mediterranean 
have survived which avoided the deltaic plains of rivers and thus have not 
needed continual dredging. 

14 . The name of the Morsynus appears in Pliny NH. v 108 as Orsinus, 
but the correct form is shown by coins of Antiocheia, near which the river 
flows into the Maeander (see Chap. V note 26), with the legend Mopcrwos 
and a representation of the river-god; see B. M. Cat. Caria, p. 16, no. 13 
and Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. p. no, no. 41. For the valley of the (Carian) 
Marsyas see von Diest in Pet. Mitt, lv (1909), p. 2i8f. 

15 . Strabo xiv pp. 651 and 66 4: Livy xxxvn 22, 3: T.AM. 11 163. For the 
site of Daedala on the Inice Su about five miles from its mouth see Ark- 
wright in JUS. xv (1895), p. 94L and Kalinka in TAM. 11 p. 53. Ark- 
wright identified the mountain named Daedala, which Strabo regarded as 
the boundary of Lycia, with the Kizil Dag, east of the city. According to 
Livy xxxvn 16, T3, the Gulf of Telmessus latere uno Cariam altero Lyciam 
contingit. For Telmessus see also below Chap. XXII note 4. 

16 . The natural boundary between Mysia and Phrygia consists of the 
mountain-groups south of Mt. Olympus through the region of Dagardi 
and along the range of Egrigoz Daglan to the Ak Dag near Gcdis; see 
Philippson hi p. 2. The boundary between Lydia and Phrygia is approxi- 
mately the western border of the basin of the Banaz Qay (more strictly 
speaking, of its tributary the Hippurius), extending in a southwesterly 
direction from the Murat Dag to the Maeander at Tripolis. This line is 
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more accurate than the Banaz £ay itself, proposed by Buresch (Aus Lydien, 
p. i73f.), since it includes Blaundus (Siilunlu), which is west of this river 
but is placed in Phrygia (in the incorrect form BXeavSpo?) in Ptolemy v 
2, 17; see R. Kiepert F.O.A. ix Text, p. 8 b and Biirchner in RE. xm 2130. 
The river now called Porsuk (pay appears as Tembris and Tembros on coins 
of Midaeum ( B . M. Cat. Phrygia, pp. lxxxiv and 335!.), Tenbrogios in an 
inscription found near the upper course of the river (Cl. Rev. x [1896], 
p. 420 = Ramsay Stud. East. Rom. Prov. p. 126L, no. 8), and Tembrogius 
in Pliny NH. vr 4. For other forms of the name see Ruge in RE. v a 433. 

17 . For the roads of western Asia Minor see Ramsay H.G. p. 164k: M. P. 
Charlesworth Trade Routes and Commerce of the Rom. Empire (Cam- 
bridge 1924), p. 76f. : F. Taeschner in Pet. Mitt, lxxii (1926), p. 202f.: K. 
Miller I tin. Rom. 685^ : Broughton in Econ. Sure, iv p. 86of.: A. Philippson 
Das Byzant. Reich, etc. p. i4of.: E. Gren Kleinasien u. d. Ostbalkan i. d. 
wirtschaftlichen Entwickjung d. Rom. Kaiserzeit (Uppsala 1941), p. 39f., 
who pointed out (pp. i3f. and 135^) that the importance of the southern 
routes leading to the Ionian ports (see also below note 18) declined during 
the second and especially the third centuries after Christ, when the centre 
of gravity shifted toward the north as the increased trade with the Danube 
region and the frequent passages of troops gave greater importance to the 
routes leading to the Propontis at Cyzicus (see below note 20) and the 
Bithynian ports (see Chap. XIII notes 11 and 14). The works of S. Talip 
Le Strode Romane in Anatolia (Rome 1938) and D. Levi Le Grande 
Strode Romane in Asia (Rome 1938) are inaccessible to me. The road from 
Smyrna to Sardis (about 50 miles in an air-line) led over the pass of Bel 
Kahve (860 ft.) east of the former to Nymphaeum (Nif or Kemalpaja) 
and thence eastward along the Nif Cay and up the valley of the Hermus. 
For milestones on this road see Keil-Premerstein m p. 7ft to which may 
be added CJ.G. 3180 = I.G.R. iv 1483 (no. VIII of a.d. 201/2, found at 
Hacilar)- The route from Ephesus to Sardis (540 stades according to 
Herodotus v 54) led northward from the plain of the lower Cayster to the 
Nif Cay by way of the pass of Kara Bel (1575 ft.), on the eastern wall of 
which is the rock-cut figure regarded by Herodotus (11 106) as the Egyptian 
king Sesostris but actually the Hittite warrior-god, and below the strong- 
hold of Ak Kaya (see Chap. Ill note 93); see Keil-Premerstein hi p. 5E: 
J. Garstang The Hittite Empire (New York 1930), p. 177!.: C. T. Cadoux 
Ancient Smyrna (Oxford 1938), p. 33b From Sardis the road led eastward 
through the plain of the Hermus, diverging from the river near the place 
where the latter, flowing from the northeast, breaks through the hills. Here, 
at Adala, a bridge over the Hermus (Keil-Premerstein hi p. 9) carried a 
branch-road running northwest to Daldis (probably Narli Kalesi, see Keil- 
Premerstein 1 p. 64 and Chap. XXIV note 11) and perhaps to Thyateira. A 
milestone inscribed f AaX] 8 um 3 |V] /u(Xia) . . , found southwest of Daldis 
(ibid. no. 143 = I.G.R. rv 1364), came either from this road or from a road 
leading directly from Daldis to Sardis. The main road, continuing through 
Maeonia (Menye, see Keil-Premerstein 11 p. 78f.) and across the region of 
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Catacecaumene (see above note 6), reached the Hermus again above the 
great bend of the river toward the north. Here a branch, apparently leading 
northward to Silandus (probably near Selendi, see Keil-Premerstein n 
p. 1 2 1 f .) , crossed the Hermus by a bridge near Hamamlar (Philippson iv 
p. 29). From this branch or possibly from its junction with the main road, 
came milestone no. VIII (moved to Kula, farther to the southwest) erected 
by the city of Silandus (J.G.R. rv 1380). At Sirkekoy, on the Hermus, a 
milestone has been found, inscribed airb rrj s Xavirpfi? Bayqv&v irdXe<os 
fjL(ikia) et; see Keil-Premerstein n p. i2^i. = I.G.R. iv 1530. As Keil and 
von Premerstein observed (p. 125), Bageis is presumably to be placed at 
Giire, about fifteen miles farther northeast. From here the road led to 
Temenothyrae (near U§ak, see Chap. V note 36), and thence either through 
Islam Koy (near Banaz, an “open door toward which many tracks con- 
verge,” according to Ramsay CB. 1 p. 572) and the great opening (five 
miles in width) at Dumlupmar between the Murat Dag on the north and 
the Ahir Dag on the south, described as a “natural gateway for traffic from 
the East to the West” (see Philippson iv p. 77), or farther south, through 
Susuz (Oksiiz) Koy (Ceramon Agora, according to Ramsay ibid. p. 595) 
and Acmonia (Ahat, see Chap. V note 36) and across the Ahir Dag. In 
either case, it probably led through the Sincanli Ova to the neighbourhood 
of Afyon Karahisar. In this section, perhaps at Cidyessus (Ku^iik Oyiik 
in the Sincanli Ova, see RE. xi 380 and xix 401), a road diverged to the 
northeast, leading to Nacoleia and Dorylaeum in northern Phrygia (see 
below note 21). From the plain around Afyon Karahisar a route of great 
importance led down the valley of the Phrygian Cayster (the Akar Qay) 
to the road-junction at Ipsus (see Chap. I note 4), there connecting with 
the Southern Highway to the East (see below note 18). 

At least that section of the road which led from Sardis to the neighbour- 
hood of Islam Koy was the line of the Royal Road (080s ^ao-tX^trj) , which 
in the fifth century before Christ led from Sardis across the Euphrates to 
Susa; see Herodotus v 52L For various views concerning the course of this 
road see Kiepert in M.B. Berl. A\ad. 1857, p. 123L: Ramsay H.G. p. 27L; 
CB. 1 p. xiv, note 1; JUS. xl (1920), p. 8qf. (retracting his previous belief 
that Xerxes marched along the Royal Road) : Macan Herodotus iv-vi 
(London 1895), Vol. 11 p. 289L (p. 299L by Hogarth): Radet in Nouv. 
Arch. d. Missions Scient. vi (1895), p. 518L: Anderson in JUS. xvii (1897), 
pp. 22 and 4if. : A. Korte in G.G.A. 1897, p. 394L: Calder in Cl. Rev. xxxix 
( 192O, p. j(.: Charlesworth ibid. p. 79. The first section of the Royal Road 
was described by Herodotus as leading through “Lydia and Phrygia” for a 
distance of 20 stathmoi or 94V2 parasangs, equivalent, if the parasang be reck- 
oned at 30 Babylonian-Persian stades (7V2 to the Roman mile) or 5.94 km. 
( see RE. in a 1933 and 1940), to roughly 348 English miles. Kiepert and 
Korte, in an attempt to retain the distance recorded by Herodotus, supposed 
that the road led southeastward from Sardis to Synnada and thence via 
Pessinus to Ancyra in Galatia. Ramsay, Radet and Calder, rejecting this 
circuitous route, maintained with good reason that it ran eastward to the 
neighbourhood of Islam Koy. From here, however, Ramsay, Radet and 
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Macan, following Kiepert, believed that the road led to Pessinus and Ancyra. 
The view that the road ran so far to the north was based on the statement 
of Herodotus that on leaving “Phrygia,” it crossed the river Halys (on 
which there were fortifications) and thence ran through Cappadocia to 
the borders of the Cilicians (also fortified), a distance of 104 parasangs (383 
English miles). These writers, assuming that the mention of the Halys 
referred to the famous “bridge” where Cyrus defeated Croesus (Herodotus 
i 75E), supposed that the road crossed the river between Ancyra and Tavium. 
From here, attempting to retain Herodotus’s estimates of the distances both 
for the second section and the third, described as leading “through Cilicia” 
for 15V2 parasangs (57 miles), they brought the road by various devious 
routes to the Euphrates; Kiepert through Pontus and Cappadocia to the 
crossing of the river at Izoli (see Chap. VIII note 25 and Chap. IX note 16) ; 
Ramsay (in H.G.) by way of Mazaca and the Cilician Gates (see Chap. XI 
note 36) and through Cilicia Campestris (presumably to the crossing at 
Zeugma), but later (in CB .) through northern Cappadocia along the course 
of the Tohma Su to the Euphrates; Hogarth through central Cappadocia 
to Izoli and thence over a pass in the Taurus (which he regarded as the 
“boundary of the Cilicians”) to Samosata on the Euphrates (see Chap. XV 
note 51), a route accepted by Anderson, who, however, rejected the Taurus 
pass in favour of the crossing at Izoli. Calder, on the other hand, pointing 
out the difficulty of supposing that the Persians used a route so circuitous 
and rejecting the belief that the road crossed the Halys by a bridge west 
of Tavium, expressed the view that it led over the Ahir Dag to the Sincanh 
Ova (thus far agreeing with Radet) and the neighbourhood of Afyon Kara- 
hisar, whence it followed the valley of the Akar Qay to the “bottle-neck” at 
Ipsus. From here, Calder supposed that the road corresponded to the course 
of the Southern Highway to the Cilician Gates, the identification of which 
with the “boundaries of the Cilicians” he regarded as “axiomatic.” This 
view is open to the objection that Calder’s estimate of the distance from 
Sardis to the Gates (5x1 miles) is much less than Herodotus’s estimate of 
the total distance from Sardis to the “boundaries of the Cilicians” (198V2 
parasangs or about 731 miles), and his suggestion that Herodotus in his 
computation of the total distance from Sardis to the Euphrates (by way of 
the Bah$e Pass in the Amanus) as 214 parasangs (788 miles) “pulled about” 
the numbers in order to make the road cross the Halys is not wholly con- 
vincing. There is, however, no reason to assume that Herodotus supposed 
that the road led across the bridge west of Tavium. Elsewhere the historian, 
who, as Macan observed (p. 292), appears to have thought of the Halys as 
“flowing across Asia Minor from sea to sea” (1 72), mentions the river only 
as a boundary separating Cappadocia from Paphlagonia or Phrygia or divid- 
ing the territory held by the Medes or the Persians from the kingdom of 
Croesus; see 1 6. 28. 72. 103. 130; v 102; vn 26. It seems probable therefore that 
in his description of the Royal Road also Herodotus regarded the Halys as 
the boundary of Cappadocia and thought of the middle section of the river 
(flowing from south to north) as prolonged southward across Lycaonia; 
this line was centuries later still regarded as the boundary between Cappa- 
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docia and western Asia Minor (see Chap. I note 55). If we may suppose that 
Herodotus’s “Phrygia” included that part of Phrygia Paroreius which lay 
northeast of the range of Sultan Dag (see Chap. XIX note 14) and that the 
line of the Halys corresponded roughly with the low range of hills running 
southwest ward from the southern end of the salt lake of Tuz Golii, which 
appears (see R£. xm 2253) to have been considered the northwestern bound- 
ary of Lycaonia (regarded as part of the satrapy of Cappadocia in Xeno- 
phon Anab. vii 8, 25, an addendum perhaps taken from Sophaenetus), it may 
even be possible to save Herodotus’s estimate of the distance from Sardis to 
“the Halys”; for the point where the modern railway crosses this range (see 
Baedeker Konstantinopel u. Kleinasien 2 , p. 288) is 328 miles (528 km.) from 
Sardis, a distance strikingly close to the 348 miles (94% parasangs) of He- 
rodotus. On the other hand, if we suppose that the road led through the 
Cilician Gates, Herodotus’s further estimates must be sacrificed. It is only by 
supposing, with Hogarth, that the road ran by way of central Cappadocia 
and Izoli — a difficult route but one much used in later times (see Chap. XXI 
note 3) — that it is possible to bring the distance into conformity with Herod- 
otus’s estimate. For, according to Calder (p. xr, note 5), the distance between 
Mazaca and Melitene in eastern Cappadocia is 189 l / z English miles; if addi- 
tions be made, at the western end, for the distance (perhaps 50 miles) be- 
tween the line of the “Halys” and Coropassus (at Akhan near the southern 
end of Tuz Golii, see R£. xi i435f.) and between Coropassus and Mazaca 
(87 miles = 800 stades according to Artemidorus quoted in Strabo xtv p. 
663), and, at the eastern end, for the distance (about 20 miles) between 
Melitene and Izoli and for the “link” between Izoli and the spine of the 
Taurus (20 miles, or 150-200 stades according to Walker quoted by Macan 
p. 301, note 1 and p. 303, note 1), a total of about 366 miles is obtained, which 
does not differ greatly from Herodotus’s 383 miles (104 parasangs). The 
distance, moreover, from the spine of the Taurus to Samosata, regarded by 
Hogarth as the third section of the road, was said by him to approximate 
closely the 57 miles (i^/z parasangs) of Herodotus. The choice, therefore, 
seems to lie between the “axiomatic” route through the Cilician Gates, with 
the sacrifice of Herodotus’s estimates for at least the second and third sec- 
tions of the road, and the retention of these estimates, with a route termi- 
nating in the region around Samosata, which, even with the most liberal 
interpretation of the word, cannot be regarded as in Cilicia. 

18 . For the road designated in the text as the “Southern Highway” (called 
by Ramsay the “Eastern Highway”) see Strabo xiv p. 663 (from Artemi- 
dorus) : Tab. Peutingeriana ix-x (K. Miller l tin. Rom. 724E) : Ramsay H.G 
p. 35L and C£. 1 p. 747E: F. Sarre Reisen in Kleinasien (Berlin 1896), p. i5f.: 
Anderson in JUS. xviii (1898), p. 104E: Broughton in Econ. Surv. iv p. 861. 
For Cicero’s journey over it in 51 B.c. see Cicero Epist. ad Att. v 14-20; ad 
Fam. hi 5-6 and xv 2-3: L. W. Hunter in J.RS. in (19x3), p- 73b For the 
modem railway from Ephesus to Dinar (Apameia) which corresponds 
closely to the line of the road see Baedeker Konstantinopel u. Kleinasien 2 
p. 384!. As described by Artemidorus, the first section of the Highway was 
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that between Ephesus and Carura on the border of Caria and Phrygia. Leav- 
ing Ephesus, the road led southward over the low pass, not over 1000 ft. 
above sea-level, near Aziziye and across the hills (south of the railway and 
by a considerably shorter route, see Philippson in Milet m 5, p. 24) to Mag- 
nesia-on-Maeander. Turning here to the east, it ran up the valley of the 
Maeander. East of Nysa it crossed the Maeander by a bridge at Antiocheia 
(see Chap. V note 26). From here a branch-route led up the Morsynus 
to the cities of eastern Caria (see Chap. V note 26). From Antiocheia the 
Highway continued along the southern bank of the Maeander to Carura at 
the eastern end of the Plain of Hierapolis, 740 stades (about 80 miles), ac- 
cording to Artemidorus, from Ephesus. In the Tabula Peutingeriana the 
stations on this section of the road and the intervals between them appear as 
follows: Ephesus XXX Magnesia LXVI Antiocheia . . . Carura. These meas- 
urements, however, are of little value, not only because the distance between 
Antiocheia and Carura is lost but also because that between Ephesus and 
Magnesia is incorrect. In fact, the errors both of the redactors and of the 
copyists of the Tabula and of the Itinerarium Antonini (see below note 19), 
especially in the numbers recording distances, are numerous and often mis- 
leading; see O. Cuntz in Wien. Stud, xv (1893), p. 262b : W. Kubitschek in 
J.O.AJ. v (1902), p. 31L: K. Miller It in. Rom. p. xlix f.: M. Besnier in Rev. 
£t. Latines vn (1929), p. 90: G. G. Dept in Rev. Beige de Philol. et d’Hist. x 
(1931), p. 1010. Consequently, little reliance may be placed on these numbers 
and it is hazardous to use them in identifying the sites of unknown places 
which appear in these itineraries. For the milestones erected along the High- 
way by Aquilius, nos. V and XXIX from Ephesus (found, respectively, at 
Aziziye and somewhat west of Tralles) see Chap. VI note 39. Milestone no. 
XX (of Septimius Severus) was found at Germencik ( CJ.L . hi 13689=14- 
202 3 ) ; a stone (of Philip), which bore a number, now erased, reckoned from 
Ephesus, was found near Magnesia (C.IE. 111 12270 = lns. Magn. 257); and 
no. XXX ( C 1 .L . hi 6094, of Gallienus) and no. XXXI (CJ.L. in 7206, of 
Claudius) were found, respectively, two miles and one mile west of Tralles. 
Somewhat west of Nysa was found a milestone inscribed d7ro TpakXewp 
yui(Xta) 18' (Am. Wien. A\ad. xxx [1893], p. 93, no. 4). 

The second (or Phrygian) section of the Highway, as described by Arte- 
midorus, led from Carura up the valley of the Lycus through Laodiceia, 
Apameia, Metropolis, and Chelidonia (?) to Holmi (probably at Karaca- 
oren, about seven miles by road southwest of £ay, see RE. vih 2136!.), ap- 
parently the junction with the route leading down the Akar Qay which 
has been regarded above (see note 17) as a section of the Royal Road. The 
distance was estimated by Artemidorus at 920 stades (about 99% English 
miles). This was regarded as “much underestimated” by Ramsay (CB. 1 
p. 749), who supposed the correct distance to be about 161 Roman miles 
(145 English miles), an estimate which closely approximates the distance 
by rail from Saraykoy (east of Carura) to Apameia, 90.7 miles (146 km.), 
with the addition of the distance by the railway survey (see CB. 1 p. 747E) 
of 74V2 miles (probably ten miles less by road) from Apameia to Karacaoren. 
No information for this section can be obtained from the Tabula (which 
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shows the road only as far as Apameia), for between Laodiceia and Apameia 
not only are the distances confused, but the names of the stations — Trallis 
{sic), Socratu and ad Vicum — are evidently corrupt, and, in spite of the 
efforts of Ramsay {CJ 3 . 1 p. 580 and Cl. Rev. xm [1899], p. 139), Anderson 
{ibid. p. 86) and R. Kiepert {F.OA. vrn Text, p. n b) to locate them, they 
cannot be identified; as K. Miller suggested {l tin. Rom. 724), by Trallis 
is probably meant Tralles, incorrectly transferred from its proper position 
in the first section of the road. The course of the road between the head- 
waters of the Lycus at Koca Ba§ (see above note 12) and Apameia cannot 
be determined. Presumably, like the railway, it ran on the northern side 
of Lake Anava (see note 12), but in a somewhat straighter course. Never- 
theless, there is a striking agreement between the distance from Colossae to 
Celaenae (Apameia), recorded in Xenophon Anab. 1 2, 7 as 20 para- 
sangs = n8.8 km. (see above note 17), and that by rail from Bucah (the 
nearest station on the west to Colossae) to Dinar, namely 117 km. From 
Apameia onward, the course of the road is evident, for it could not have 
led in any way other than through the great trough in which Metropolis 
(Tatarli, see M.AM.A. iv pp. xii and 40L) is situated, northwest of the 
high range of Sultan Dag. Near Armutlu, southwest of Karacaoren, where 
a causeway and bridge carry the modern road over a marsh, a defaced 
rock-cut inscription {CJ.L. hi 14192 4 ) records that C. Carist[an]i[us] 
Fronto (perhaps the man who later was governor of Lycia and Pamphylia, 
probably under Domitian, see Chap. XXIV note 35) “opened” the road. 
At Karadilli (perhaps Chelidonia) on this section of the Highway, about 
thirteen miles northwest of Metropolis, a branch-route ran northward by 
way of Ath Hisar, where there is a milestone (Ci.L. in 14199 10 = /.Gi?. iv 
750, probably not in situ), to Synnada; see Anderson ibid. p. ioif. and 
M AM. A. iv p. xif. This was evidendy the route by which the marble 
from Docimeium (see below note 96) was transported. Another road, 
farther west, from Synnada to Metropolis, the cuttings of which, together 
with an inscription recording the placing of termini, were reported by 
Ramsay {CB. 1 p. 752L and no. 693), was described by Anderson (p. ioif.) 
as suited to light traffic only. North of Synnada, milestones have been found 
at Agzikara {MAMA, iv 60 with a defaced inscription) and at Afyon 
Karahisar {CI.L. 14200 = MA.MA. iv 9, no. VII a Synnadis [.] Prymnessis). 
From Prymnessus (about 6 km. southeast of Afyon Karahisar, see MAM. A. 
iv p. x), where it crossed the main road running down the valley of the 
Akar (Jay (see above), this route ran northeastward to Docimeium; belong- 
ing to it, probably, are two milestones found east and northeast of Afyon 
Karahisar, no. Ill (CLL. 11 7171 of Severus) and no. IV (CLL. h 7172 = 
MAMA, iv 13, erected by ij AoKifiioiv rro(Xts) under Constantine). 

The third section of the Highway, leading from Holmi around the 
northern end of the Sultan Dag southeastward past Philomelium and 
through Phrygia Paroreius to Tyriaeum (see Chap. XIX notes 14 and 17), 
measured, according to Artemidorus, “a little more than 500 stades” (about 
54 English miles). This corresponds fairly closely to the distance by the 
Bagdad Railway from (Jay to Ilgin (near Tyriaeum) of 109 km. or 
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67.7 miles (see Baedeker, p. 287 £.), the distance by rail being somewhat 
greater because the line by a curve toward the north avoids the spurs of 
the Sultan Dag, over which the ancient (like the modern) road could 
lead. Beyond Laodiceia Catacecaumene (see Chap. XIX note 17), some 
thirty miles southeast of llgin, the road described by Artemidorus turned 
eastward through eastern Lycaonia to Coropassus, distant 840 stades from 
Tyriaeum, and onward through Cappadocia to the Euphrates, a route 
which was perhaps part of the Royal Road (see note 17). The branch of 
the Highway, on the other hand, which led to the Cilician Gates con- 
tinued in a southeasterly direction across Lycaonia to Cybistra, beyond 
which it climbed the Taurus and descended through the famous Gates 
into Cilicia (see Chap. XI note 36). 

For the march of Xerxes through Phrygia and Lydia sec Herodotus vii 
26 and 3of, where we are told that, after mobilizing his army at Critalla, 
the situadon of which is unknown (Ruge in R£. xi 1896) but may have 
been near Cybistra (Ramsay in JUS. xl [1920], p. 89!.), he crossed the 
Halys and marched through Phrygia to Celaenae (Apameia) and from 
here past Lake Anava to Colossae and Cydrara “on the border of Phrygia 
and Lydia.” Here, “at the parting of the road,” he turned “to the right” 
to Callatebus and Sardis. From Apameia to Cydrara, otherwise unknown 
but evidendy in the Plain of Hierapolis (Ramsay CIS. 1 p. 174 and Ruge in 
R£. Suppl. iv 1125), Xerxes marched along the line of the Southern High- 
way. From the crossing of the Maeander onward, he used the road leading 
over the mountains to the valley of the Cogamis (see below note 20) . Only 
his route from Critalla through Phrygia to Celaenae is doubtful. Ramsay 
(H.G. pp. 36f. and 41) and Calder (Cl. Rev. xxxix [1925], p. 9), believing 
that Xerxes, like the elder Cyrus in his campaign against Croesus, crossed 
the Halys by the bridge between Tavium and Ancyra (see above note 17), 
supposed that he made a wide detour to the north, marching southward 
again to Celaenae. It is difficult, however, to believe that he led a large 
army by this circuitous route. Ramsay, in fact, subsequendy changed his 
view and suggested that he reached Celaenae by a much more direct road 
from Laranda in Lycaonia to Iconium and thence through northern Pisidia; 
see JUS. xl (1920), p. 89L and Chap. XIX note 19. If, however, we may 
suppose (as assumed by Ramsay ibid, who here rejected endrely the cross- 
ing of the Halys) that, as in the case of the Royal Road (see above note 17), 
by “the Halys” Herodotus meant, not the river itself, but the line of the 
river, the King may have marched through Lycaonia and Phrygia Paroreius 
and by way of £ay along the course of the Southern Highway to Apameia. 
The younger Cyrus in 401, marching from Sardis in the reverse direction, 
used the Cogamis valley route to the Plain of Hierapolis, whence he fol- 
lowed the course of the Southern Highway to Celaenae; see Xenophon 
Anab. 1 2, 5f. Turning here to the north, he reached the Akar <Jay by a 
long detour through Ceramon Agora and proceeded down the river to 
Caystrou Pedion, evidently around £ay; see H. Kiepert F.O.A. ix Text, 
p. 8, note 103 and Calder in J.RS. 11 (1912), p. 237! From here he marched 
along the Highway through Thymbrium (probably near Philomelium, see 
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Ziegler in RJS. vi a 698 and Chap. XIX note 17), Tyriaeum, Iconium and 
Tyana to the Cilician Gates. So near, in fact, was his route from Caystrou 
Pedion to Iconium to the modern railway that the total distance, as recorded 
by Xenophon (1 2, i3f. and 19), of 40 parasangs or 237.6 km. closely ap- 
proximates that of 227 km. from Qay to Konya by rail (Baedeker ibid. 
p. 287f.). 

19 . For this road see Broughton, p. 863 and Gren, p. 45!. As indicated 
on the Tabula Peutingeriana (K. Miller l tin. Rom. 696!.), it has the fol- 
lowing stations: Abydus, Dardanus, Ilium, Alexandria Troas, Smintheium, 
Assus, Gargara, Antandrus, Adramyttium, Coriphanium, Elatia, Attalia, 
Elaea, Myrina, Cyme, Smyrna; the appearance of Temnus between Cyme 
and Smyrna seems to be due to a later insertion. In the Itinerarium Antonini 
(334, if.) the stations are as follows : Abydus, Dardanus, Ilium, Alexandria 
Troas, Antandrus, Adramyttium, Pergamum. The distances between the 
stations are not always accurate (see Ramsay, H.G. p. 166), but the total 
mileage from Abydus to Adramyttium which appears on the Tabula (with 
the insertion of XII in the lacuna between Dardanus and Ilium) as 96 
Roman miles is fairly correct, while that of the Itinerarium, 72 miles, is 
clearly too small. The road led along the coast of the Troad as far as the 
Temple of Apollo Smintheus at Chrysa (Kulakh, about seventeen miles 
from Alexandria Troas as opposed to four on the Tabula)-, see Strabo xni 
pp. 604L and 612 and Leaf Strabo on the Troad, p. 226. From here, avoiding 
the projecting Cape Lectum, it led directly across the hills to Gargara (at 
the mouth of the Nusrath Su, see Leaf, p. 258!.) and thence along the 
north shore of the Gulf of Adramyttium. Roman milestones from this 
section of the road have been found at Qanakkale ( CJJL . in 7181, no. Ill, 
evidently measured from Abydus, with an inscription of Diocletian), near 
Ilium (CJ.L. hi 466 and 467, Hadrian and Caracalla), and near Geyikli, 
five miles northeast of Alexandria Troas ( CIL. in 468 = Rev. £pigr. 1 
[1913], P* 3 ° 7 ^-> Gordian or Philip, Diocletian and Valens). In the fifth 
century before Christ there seems to have been a shorter road which led 
from Ophrynium on the Hellespont, north of Ilium, across the spurs of 
Mt. Ida to Antandrus. This appears to have been used (from south to 
north) by Xerxes (Herodotus vn 42!., see Judeich in S. B. Berl. Akad. 1898, 
p. 533 and p. 540, note 1), by Xenophon ( Anab . vii 8, 7), and perhaps in 
190 b.c. by the Scipios, who, according to Livy xxxvn 37, 3L, marched in 
six days from Ilium to the caput Caici, ie. the mouth of the river; see 
Kromayer and V*ith Ant. Schlachtfelder 11 p. 163L, where the distance is 
estimated at 210 km. (130 miles), an average day’s march of 21 2/3 miles. 
From Adramyttium the Tabula shows a road leading southward over the 
mountains to Pergamum; this is presumably the section which appears 
in the Itinerarium with a distance of 53 miles. It corresponded perhaps to 
the modern route by way of the £arpacik Pass (2960 ft.) and the village 
of Tekkeler; see Murray Handbook for Ada Minor, p. 66, where the dis- 
tance from Kemer (Burhaniyc, near Adramyttium) to Pergamum is esti- 
mated at 14 hrs., and Philippson 1 p. 85L From Adramyttium roads led 
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eastward through Pericharaxis to the plain of Bahkesir (see below note 20) 
and northeastward to Cyzicus; the latter, according to the Tabula (K. 
Miller, 714), ran through Argiza (Balya Pazarkoy on the upper Aesepus), 
where there are ruins of a road-castle, and Phemenio (perhaps Poemane- 
num) ; see Wiegand in AM. xxix (1904), p. 337 and Philippson 1 p. 43. The 
great coast road, however, led southwest from Adramytdum. Coriphanium 
on the Tabula was evidently Coryphantis, mentioned in Strabo xm p. 607 
( Coryphas oppidum in Pliny NJA. v 122), probably on a site about five 
miles southwest of Gomec (see Leaf, p. 266L) and so about 15 miles from 
Adramyttium. Near Gomec a milestone ( CJJL . ui 469) was found with an 
inscription of Constantine. From here, the road, leaving the coast to avoid 
the promontory of Ayvahk, led due south. Elatia was perhaps Heracleia 
(see Strabo lx. and Schuchhardt in AM. xxiv [1899], p. 146) and Attalia 
was perhaps Attaea (see Strabo lx-.: B. M. Cat. Mysta, p. 15!.: O.GJ. 335, 
1 . 105) but more probably Atarneus, a powerful fortress in the Hellenistic 
period, usually placed about three miles northeast of Dikih; see Herodotus 
1 160 and vn 42: Xenophon Hell, hi 2, 11 and Anab. vu 8, 8: Diodorus xm 
65, 4: Strabo lx.: Schuchhardt lx. and Alt. v. Perg. 1 1, p. iipf. : Leaf, p. 327. 
Between Dikili and Pergamum, some eight miles east of the former and 
about ten miles from the latter, a milestone erected by Manius Aquilius in 
129 b.c. (see Chap. VI note 40) records a distance of 131 Roman miles; see 
C 1 L,. i* 647 = 111 6093 = 7183 = l.GJi. iv 264 = Dessau 27. This distance 
( = 193.6 km.), as Gren pointed out (p. 46), closely approximates that from 
Ephesus to Pergamum — 109 km. by the modern railway from Ephesus via 
Smyrna to Menemen and 82 km. by the path which follows the ancient 
road from Menemen to Pergamum, see Baedeker Konstantinopel u. Klein- 
asien 2 , pp. 346, 354 and 373. Since, however, the distance from Ephesus to 
the present position of the milestone is somewhat shorter than that between 
Ephesus and Pergamum, the stone has presumably been moved from its 
original site. Farther south, near Elaea, the port of Pergamum at the 
mouth of the Cafcus (see Chap. I note 18), the road in Roman times crossed 
the river by a bridge, the lowest parts of whose piers show workmanship 
of the second century after Christ; see von Diest in Pet. Mitt., Erg. -he ft 
xciv (1889), p. 30: Philippson 1 p. 96: Alt. v. Perg. 1 1, p. 114!. A road from 
Elaea to Pergamum appears on the Tabula with a distance of 16 miles, ap- 
parently slighdy underestimated. Milestones nos. Ill and VI, found, re- 
spectively, about 3 and 5V2 miles northeast of Elaea, from which the mileage 
was evidently reckoned (/.GJ?. iv 1172 and CJJL. m 14201 5 of Diocletian 
and Licinianus), were probably on this road. A fragment bearing only the 
letters M.P. XVI (AM. xxiv [1899], p. 209, no. 28), found not more than 
three miles north of the second of these stones, has presumably been moved 
from its original position. This road crossed the Cai'cus by a bridge, either 
directly south of Pergamum or farther down the river at Egrigol; see 
von Diest ibid. p. 29L From Elaea the main coast road continued south- 
ward through Gryneium with a famous temple of Apollo (see Strabo xm 
p. 622 and Chap. Ill note 126) to Myrina, where, in Roman times, it crossed 
the Pythicus (Koca Qay) by a bridge; see Sayce is J.HS. m (1882), p. 222f. 
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On this section of the road (rather than on the road from Elaea to Perga- 
mum) was milestone no. Ill (evidently reckoned from Elaea) of Aquilius; 
see C.I.L. i 2 648 = 111 7184 = /.GJ?. iv 270. Other milestones from it bear in- 
scriptions of Vespasian and Gordian; see Baltazzi in B.Cdi. xn (1888), p. 
374, nos. 30 and 31 = I.G.R. iv 267 and 269 ( = 1175). The stone of Vespasian 
is inscribed airo ’E<f>ecrov [.] irq, a number which is far too small for the 
present position. The suggestion of Ramsay in JHS. 11 p. 47 and H.G. p. 166 
that the number is a misreading for tfyrf was rejected by Baltazzi, who as- 
serted that irq was actually on the stone, which, therefore, unless an error was 
made by the stone-cutter, must (despite Ramsay’s objection) have been moved 
for a long distance. South of Myrina, roads ran up the Pythicus, one to Aegae 
high up in the mountains, whence two routes, part of the pavement of 
which is visible, led over into the plain of the Hermus, the other past 
an ancient stronghold with Cyclopean walls (at Uzun Asarlik) and 
through a depression north of the Dumanh Dag to the Hermus near 
Magnesia ad Sipylum; see Sayce ibid. p. 22of.: von Diest ibid. pp. 25 and 
32f.: Philippson n p. 7. The main road continued southward to Cyme and 
thence over an imperceptible watershed (Philippson 11 p. 5) and far to 
the west of Temnus (Giirece on the southeastern slopes of the Dumanli 
Dag, see Keil in RE. v a 461 and Robert in B.CH. lvii [1933], p. 497L 
and lit. Anat. p. 90) to the deltaic plain of the lower Hermus near the 
modern Menemen; for this section see Ramsay in JHS. 11 p. 47L Running 
through the plain west of Mt. Sipylus, it led around the end of the gulf 
to Smyrna. Near Bornova (Burnabat) at the end of the gulf a milestone 
of Claudius has been found, numbered XXXX . . . ab Eph[eso ] ( C 1 E . 
hi 476), which shows that this was the course of the road. This renders 
improbable a suggestion of Ramsay (JHS. n p. 53) that a milestone of 
Diocletian inscribed airo Sgupwjs p. rf (m. VII in Latin) found at Menemen 
( CJE . in 6095 = 7201-2 = I.G.R. iv 1385) shows that the road ran only to 
the shore of the gulf (perhaps ten miles from Menemen) and that trans- 
portation was made from here to Smyrna by water. It is true that the dis- 
tance from Menemen to Smyrna (32 km. by rail) is much greater than 
the number which appears on the milestone, but it seems much more 
probable that the stone has been moved than that the distance airo Xfxvpvrjs 
was reckoned from the northern shore of the gulf instead of from the city. 

The road from Smyrna to Ephesus, as described in Strabo xiv pp. 632 
and 663 (from Artemidorus), with a total length of 320 stades (somewhat 
less than the actual distance of about 45 miles, see Ramsay H.G. p. 165), 
appears on the Tabula, with the stations Metropolis, Anagome, Ephesus 
and a branch-road from Anagome to Hypaepa (near Odemi§ on the north- 
ern side of the valley of the Cayster). As the site of Anagome (corrected 
to A v\iov Kcofii] by Buresch Aus Lydien, p. 216), Ramsay (H.G. p. 167) 
and Buresch (p. 215!.) suggested Koz Pinar, about nine miles northeast 
of Ephesus. Two milestones of Vespasian recording the repair of this road 
were found together near Seydikoy, about eight miles south of Smyrna 
( C.I.L. hi 7203 [ = /.GJR. iv i486] and 7204); and a milestone, probably 
of Domitian, found at Torbali, northeast of Metropolis (I.GJR. iv 1598), 
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also recording repairs, although connected by Keil and von Premerstein 
(hi p. m) with a branch to Hypaepa, may have belonged to the main road. 
At or near Metropolis was also found a milestone with an inscription 
of Diocletian, which was read in LGJi. iv 1596 as airo ’E^ecrou a /ji(Lkiov) 
but appears in the original copy (M.K.B. n zs [1876-8], p. 94, no. o-Q') with- 
out a numeral. If the reading of the numeral is correct, the stone is evi- 
dently far from its original place. At Koz Prnar a milestone, no. XI, evi- 
dently from Ephesus, bears inscriptions of Constantine and Jovian 
(C 1 JL. hi i42oi 10 = 14405). The branch-road which led from here up the 
Cayster valley and probably to Hypaepa (see above) was guarded by a 
stronghold, showing workmanship of all periods, at Kadife (Buresch Aus 
Lydien, p. 187!.); and a milestone of Aquilius, no. XXIV (from Ephesus), 
found at Tire (CJJL. i z 651 = 111 14202 4 = Dessau 5814), shows that the road 
was rebuilt by him. Between Koz Prnar and Ephesus, at Belevi, a stone of 
Diocletian was found, inscribed airo ’E<j beaov pf(Aia) i}'; see J.O.AJ. xxx 
(1937), Beibl. 205, no. 11. In addition to this main road, there was, in Roman 
times at least, a more circuitous route leading from Smyrna to Ephesus 
through the cities of the Ionian coast. The stations, as shown on the Tabula 
(K. Miller ibid, 700L), were Smyrna, Teos, Lebedus, Colophon, Ephesus. 
A milestone, no. IX airo Tew, with inscriptions of Diocletian and Arcadius 
at Urla near Clazomenae and some remains of ancient paving between 
Clazomenae and Teos ( R . Phil, xxvm [1904], pp. 70!, [zzI.GJt.. iv 1553] 
and 74) and another milestone of Diocletian, which, although the numeral 
is obliterated, was numbered from Teos, between Urla and Seferihisar 
(LGJi. iv 1552), show that the road led along the southern shore of the 
Gulf of Smyrna to Clazomenae. From here it ran southward to Teos, near 
which a milestone of Diocletian, no. I diro Tew, was found ( SE.G . 11 585). 
A fragment of another milestone of the time of Diocletian, but without a 
numeral (I.G JR. iv 1583), was found at Lebedus. From Lebedus the road 
led eastward to Colophon and from there southeastward to Ephesus through 
the mountain-region of the Alaman Dag, perhaps by a route through 
the Alaman Bogaz, much used in modern times before the construction of 
the railway (see Philippson 11 p. 50L), but possibly by a route farther to 
the west, where Philippson’s map shows the remains of two watch-towers. 
From Ephesus, according to the Tabula (K. Miller ibid. 704), a road led 
to Miletus by way of Lincc; but as neither the correct form of the name 
of this place nor its situation can be determined, the course of this road is 
unknown. A milestone numbered III, with inscriptions of Diocletian and 
Constantine, found at Sakizburun about five miles southeast of Miletus 
(CJ1.. hi 14404 and 14404*), may have come from this road. From Miletus 
a road led to Iasus (near which is milestone no. a, see B.C.H. xiv [1890], 
p. 614L, no. 14) through Didyma and over the spurs of Mt. Grion, where 
there are remains of ancient watch-towers; see von Diest in Pet. Mitt, w 
(1909), p. 267!. The Tabula shows also a route from Miletus to Loryma via 
Myndus and Cnidus. As only the ends of the peninsulas are mentioned and 
the distances recorded cannot be made to fit the long circuit which a road 
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by land would involve, this route, as K. Miller observed (ibid. 705), was 
evidently by sea. 

The main route to the south, which may be regarded as the continuation 
of the coast road from the Hellespont, diverged from the Southern High- 
way at Tralles whence, crossing the Maeander, it led along the Marsyas 
through central Caria. This road does not appear on the Tabula, but, ac- 
cording to the brief statement in Strabo xiv p. 663 (from Artemidorus), 
it ran through Alabanda and Lagina to Physcus on the Strait of Marmaris 
with a total distance from Tralles to Physcus of 1260 stades (about 151 
Roman miles), a number, however, which cannot be regarded as accurate, 
since the distance from Tralles to the Maeander, reckoned at 80 stades, is 
greatly overestimated. Its course seems to have been through Alabanda, 
Lagina (see Chap. V note 34), Stratoniceia and Pisye (or perhaps farther 
east through Mobolla) to Idyma at the eastern end of the Gulf of Cos, 
whence it led over a pass in the mountains to Physcus; see Philippson v 
pp. 39, 65 and 87 and von Diest ibid. p. 223. A milestone marked an 
’AXafiavS a>v fu(\ia) e' with inscriptions of Diocletian and later emperors 
was found five miles from Alabanda (C. 1 JL. nr 480-1). South of Alabanda 
the road perhaps ran through Hasanlar, where there are remains of an 
ancient tower, and the plain of Ak?a Ova (see Philippson v p. 17 and 
Laumonier in B.CH. lx [1936], p. 300) and thence over the mountains to 
Lagina. Another route led toward the southeast above the gorge of the 
Marsyas; on the left bank of the river there are remains of ancient build- 
ings, including a watch-tower, and of a bridge crossing to the right bank; 
see von Diest ibid. p. 219 and Briot in B.CH. xvm (1894), p. 546. This 
road, however, may have been a branch leading eastward to Hyllarima; 
see Laumonier ibid. p. 286. Beyond Lagina, on the road to Stratoniceia, 
were found two milestones, recording the repair of the roads in aj>. 202, 
one numbered II, evidently reckoned from Stratoniceia, the other without 
a number; see CJJL. m 12271 and 12272, corrected in R. Phil, xx (1896), 
p. 62 f. 

20 . There seem to have been two routes leading from Cyzicus to the valley 
of the Cai'cus; see Wiegand in AM. xxix (1904), p. 335 f., Broughton, p. 863 
and Gren ibid. p. 49b Of these, the more easterly, and probably the more 
important, ran southeastward from Cyzicus; see Munro and Anthony in 
Geogr. Journ. ix (1897), p. 162L and Hasluck Cyzicus (Cambridge 1910), 
p. i3if. Leading along the eastern side of the Manyas Golii, it crossed the 
Debleki £ay, an affluent of the lake, by a bridge near which are road-markers 
with inscriptions of Severus and later emperors; see Wiegand, p. 296L: 
Philippson r p. 46: Hasluck, p. 132: 1 .G.R. rv 132: C.I.L. nr 13686. Continu- 
ing toward the southeast, it reached the river Macestus, and somewhere in 
this region it was ioined by a road from Miletopolis, the course of which 
appears on the Tabula Peutingertana (K. Miller I tin. Rom. 713) as Appol- 
lonia ( i.e. Apollonia ad Rhyndacum) XX Mileopoli XXXIII Hadrianuteba 
( i.e . Hadrianotherae, see below) VIII Pergamo, obviously with the omission 
of several stations. Leading up the left bank of the Macestus, the road passed 
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the site of the modern town of Susurluk, in the neighbourhood of which— per- 
haps at the Roman bridge somewhat farther south — a branch-road ran south- 
ward high above the Macestus by way of the modern Bigadi^ to Thyateira; 
see Philippson i p. 58 and m pp. 3b and 67 and Wiegand ibid. pp. 30of. and 
3irf. and, for the Byzantine stronghold Achyraus at Bigadi$, pp. 317 and 337. 
The road to the Caicus valley, however, turning to the southwest, led over the 
hills above the left bank of a tributary of the Macestus, where Munro and 
Anthony saw stretches of ancient pavement, and through the pass of Demir- 
kapi to the broad plain of Balikesir, in which the city of Hadrianotherae was 
afterward founded (see Chap. XXVI note 20). This was an important road- 
centre; see Munro and Anthony, p. 165: Philippson 1 p. 57: Hasluck, p. 88f . : 
Broughton in Econ. Surv. iv p. 863. A road running westward through 
western Mysia led by way of the silver-mines at Pericharaxis (see below note 
28) to Adramyttium (Wiegand, p. 337); there seems also to have been a 
route, corresponding to that of the modern railway, which led to the south- 
west across the mountains by way of Giresun to Apollonia in the plain of the 
central Caicus; see Philippson 1 p. 78f. and, for Apollonia, Chap. V note 13. 
The main route, however, continuing southward from the plain of Balikesir 
crossed a pass (about 1600 ft.) near the headwaters of the Gelenbe (Jay and 
descended along the course of this stream — the ancient bridges over which 
may still be seen — to Stratoniceia at the northeastern corner of the broad 
plain of Kirkagag; see Philippson 1 p. 64b and von Diest in Pet. Mitt., Erg.- 
heft xciv (1889), p. iyf. and, for Stratoniceia, Chap. V note 12. At the north- 
western corner of this plain were the pools, formed by springs, which were 
regarded as the sources of the Caicus; see Strabo xii p. 572 and xni p. 616; 
Philippson 1 p. 64: von Diest ibid. p. 18. Northwest of these pools, the mod- 
ern road to Pergamum follows the Ca'icus through a narrow pass between 
projecting mountain-spurs. The place, therefore, is of great strategic impor- 
tance, for it is the natural position for the defence of Pergamum against an 
enemy coming from the East. For the battle fought here by Attalus I against 
the Galatians see Chap. I note 20. 

The second route from Cyzicus to Pergamum, more direct but perhaps 
more difficult, led west of the Manyas Golii, following the general course of 
the Tarsius to Pericharaxis; see Hasluck, p. 138!. A Roman bridge and the 
remains of a small fort about an hour’s distance northeast of Pericharaxis 
mark the course of the road; see Wiegand, p. 269^: Philippson 1 p. 36: Has- 
luck, p. 1 14. South of Pericharaxis the road, passing the Hellenistic fortifica- 
tions at Dumanif (Wiegand, pp. 300 and 336) and the site of the modern 
town of Ivrindi at the headwaters of the Tarsius, followed the course of the 
Kinik (Jay to the pass of Orkutler (1880 ft.) leading over the Akmaz Dag, 
whence it descended by way of the hot springs near Pajakoy (with a Roman 
bath and an ancient bridge) to Pergamum; sec Philippson 1 p. 8if. 

From the Plain of Kirkagag, the main road, leading toward the south, 
crossed the watershed between the basins of the Ca'icus and the Phrygius 
(Hyllus) to Thyateira; see von Diest ibid. p. 19: Philippson 1 p. 7of. Its 
course from Pergamum and Germe (perhaps near Soma, see Chap. V note 
13) to Laodiceia ad Lycum appears in the Itinerarium Antonini (335b) as 
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follows: Pergamo XXV Germe XXXIII Thyatira XXXVI Sardis XXVIII 
Philadelphia XXXIII Tripoli XII Hierapoli VI Laudicia. In the town of 
Kirkagaf (on the western edge of the Plain) are milestones (without nu- 
merals) of Severus and Tacitus (erected by the people of Acrasus) and the 
sons of Constantine; see C.I.L. in yzgo = I.G.R. iv 1163 and B.CH. xi (1887), 
p. 480, no. 61. Milestones no. Ill and VI from Thyateira, erected by the city, 
were found at Yaya Koy, some ten miles northwest of Thyateira and so 
evidently not in situ ( I.G.R . iv 1165 and 1166). Several milestones numbered 
I (a') are now at or near Thyateira, which “repaired the roads,” presumably 
marking the roads leading both northward and southward; see C.IJL. 111 
7191-7195 = I.G.R. iv 1194 and 1206 and Keil-Premerstein n no. 35 = /.GJ?. 
iv 1208, bearing inscriptions of Domitian, Nerva, Elagabalus and Diocletian, 
and C.I.L. in 470 ^ I.G.R. iv 1193, an unnumbered milestone of Vespasian. 
South of Thyateira, the road ran through Kenas, where milestones III and 
IV, of Licinius and Gordian respectively, were found (see Keil-Premerstein 
1 p. 52 and nos. 103 [ = I.G.R. iv 1315] and 104), and a short distance farther 
south was a milestone (without number) of the sons of Constantine (C.I.L. 
hi 7196). A stone erected by Thyateira under the emperors Carus and Cari- 
nus (Keil-Premerstein 1 no. 121 -l.GJZ. iv 1305) found at Bey Ova, near 
Hierocaesareia, was perhaps also from this road, but, if so, it has been 
removed some distance from its original position. Continuing toward 
the south, the road passed Marmara and the western end of the marshy 
Marmara Gol (Coloe) and through a rocky defile to the Hermus; mile- 
stones found in this section are Keil-Premerstein 1 no. 132 (Constantine 
and Licinius) : R. Phil, xxxvii (1913), p. 325L, no. 17 (Gratian) : Ins. Sardis 
84 — I.G.R. iv 1751, no. VII from Sardis (Diocletian). Crossing the Hermus, 
the road reached Sardis. From Sardis it ied eastward along the south bank 
of the Hermus on the line of the ancient Royal Road (see note 17) toward 
the junction of the river with the Cogamis. Turning here to the southeast, 
it led up the valley of this stream past Philadelpheia and the modern Inegol 
and across the mountains to the Maeander; see Buresch Aus Lydien, p. 206L 
and Anderson in J.HS. xviii (1898), p. 8if. (both of whom traversed it from 
south to north) : Sarre Reisen in Kleinasien, p. 5b : Philippson iv pp. 36L and 
53: Keil-Premerstein hi pp. 15L and 51L For the march of Xerxes over this 
road see above note 18; the site of Callatebus, through which the King 
passed, tentatively placed by Anderson southeast of Inegol, was somewhere 
in the upper Cogamis valley; see Keil-Premerstein p. 17. The attempt of 
Anderson to correct the confused section of the road in the Tabula Peutin- 
geriana, Philadelfia XXXIII Tripoli XII Hierapoli XV Trallis XXVIII 
Socratu (see above note 18), so bringing in Tralla (known only from Hiero- 
cles 670, 3 and the Notitiae Episcopatuum ), which he placed at Derbent 
Kalesi near the pass (see below), is not wholly convincing (see Keil-Premer- 
stein p. 53). Near the headwaters of the Cogamis the road crossed the range 
of Mt. Messogis and descended to Tripolis on the Maeander. A milestone, 
no. XI a Tripolis (sic), of an emperor whose name ended -ianus was found 
by Anderson (p. 86, no. 23 = C.I.L. m 14201 4 ) some five miles below the 
pass and some ancient pavement was seen by Keil and von Premerstein 
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(p. 52). At Tripolis the road crossed the Maeander, and leading thence 
across the Plain of Hierapolis, it crossed the Lycus by a bridge, the remains 
of which were described by Anderson (p. 89L), to Laodiceia, where it joined 
the Southern Highway. 

21 . The road from Nicaea in Bithynia, connected by a route with the 
port of Cius on the Propontis (see Chap. XIII note 14), to Dorylaeum 
in Phrygia (see Chap. V note 36) appears on the Tabula Peutingeriana 
(K. Miller Itin. Rom. with an intervening station called Agrillum. 

For its importance see Ramsay H.G. p. 199^ and Gren ibid. p. 54. From 
Nicaea it seems to have led eastward across the Sangarius, where it turned 
to the south, running up the eastern side of the river and crossing by a 
bridge to the Kara Su, up which it led in a course parallel to that of the 
modern railway; see von Diest in Pet. Mitt., Erg.-heft cxxv (1898), p. i8f., 
who recorded stretches of pavement on the right bank of the Sangarius 
southeast of Lefke (Osmaneli), both below and above the gorge at Pajalar, 
and the remains of a bridge across the river. Near Bilecik, farther south 
(23 miles by rail from Lefke), are the remains of an ancient town, which 
was perhaps Agrillum; see von Diest, p. 21. Continuing southward, the 
road passed through Lamunia (Boziiyuk) in a small but fertile plain (see 
Philippson in p. 92), where there are remains of ancient road-pavement 
and an inscription of the Roman period, giving the name of the place; 
see AM. xxiv (1899), p. 2f. and Ruge in RE. xii 594. Thence it led over 
the low watershed (about 3000 ft. above sea-level), to the headwaters of 
the San Su (probably the ancient Bathys, see Ruge in RE. in 139) in the 
plain around Inonii; see Philippson in pp. 92 f. and 102. Here the road 
seems to have been joined by a route from Prusa in Bithynia (see Chap. 
XIII note 17). From Inonii the road led southeastward along the San Su to 
Dorylaeum, standing on high ground near the junction of this stream 
with the Tembris in northern Phrygia Epictetus (see Chap. I note 56). 
From here a road led toward the east along the lower Tembris by way of 
Midaeum to Ancyra in Galatia; see Ramsay in H.G. p. 237L and Chap. 
XIX note 9. From Midaeum there was a road to the southeast to Amorium 
with intervening stations which appear on the Tabula Peutingeriana as 
Tricomia, Pessinus and Abrostola; see Ramsay H.G. p. 239: Anderson in 
J.HS. xix (1899), p. 309L: K. Miller 688f. and 691. For Pessinus (at Balhisar) 
see Chap. I note 71. The site of Tricomia (also in Ptolemy v 2, 17), sometimes 
placed at Kaymaz, is uncertain; see Ruge in RE. vii a 152. Abrostola (known 
also from Ptolemy v 2, 17, where it is listed next to Amorium) appears a sec- 
ond time on the Tabula on a road from Amorium to Congustus (somewhere 
west of Lake Tatta, see Ruge in RE. xi 1312). The double mention of the 
place suggests that it was the point of divergence of roads leading from Pes- 
sinus perhaps to Amorium and Archelais (southeast of Lake Tatta), perhaps 
to Amorium and Dorylaeum; its site (undetermined) has been placed at 
Veledler on the right bank of the Sangarius south southwest of Pessinus or 
somewhat farther north; see Anderson l.c. and Korte in AM. xxv (1900), 
p. 436. Another road seems to have led directly from Dorylaeum to Amorium; 
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see Ramsay H.G. p. 198. With this, Korte connected a milestone of Treboni- 
anus Gallus (no. XII, perhaps from Dorylaeum) found on another Sari Su 
some twenty miles southeast of Eskijehir (AM. xxv p. 435, no. 59 = 7 .GJ?. iv 
534). A milestone of Severus ( C1JL . in 14199’) found at a village called 
Manahos, some fifteen miles northwest of Amorium, may have come either 
from this road or from a route leading from Amorium to Nacoleia (see 
Chap. V note 36). 

Dorylaeum was also directly connected with Nacoleia (a distance of 
about 25 miles) by a road which appears on the Tabula (K. Miller, 720b); 
see von Diest ibid. p. 39^ From Nacoleia there seems to have been a road 
leading westward to Cotiaeium (see below); remains of pavement near 
Damlar, south of the Turkmen Dag (east of Cotiaeium) were reported by 
von Diest (p. 25). The road from Dorylaeum, however, led onward from 
Nacoleia to southwestern Phrygia; it appears on the Tabula (K. Miller, 
723) with the stations Conna, Eucarpia, Eumeneia, Peltae; see Ramsay 
H.G. pp. 49 and i68f. and C.B. 1 p. 240 and Philippson iv p. 84f. Ramsay 
listed the stations as Nacoleia, Meros, Metropolis, Conna (perhaps Akviran, 
north northwest of Afyon Karahisar, see Ruge in R.E. xi 1318), Cidyessus (in 
the Sincanh Ova, see above note 17), Bruzus (near Kara Sandikh, see Ramsay 
C.B. 1 p. 683 and l.GJR. iv 681), Hieropolis (Ko^hisar, west of Sandikh, see 
RJE. viii 1588), Eucarpia (probably at Kilandiraz or Emirhisar, see RJE. vi 
995), Eumeneia (I$ikh, see Chap. V note 21), Peltae (somewhere in the 
great plain at the junction of the Maeander and the Glaucus southwest 
of Eumeneia, see RJE. xix 40if.). Near Hieropolis, perhaps, a branch-road 
diverged to the south, leading directly to Apameia. But Meros (Meiros), 
probably at (Geriz) Malatyasi (southeast of Kiitahya, see RJE. xv 359), 
was too far north to be on the line of this road, and since it is impossible 
definitely to determine the site of Metropolis ( R.E . xv 1496), it cannot 
with any certainty be placed on this road. The road, accordingly, led south- 
east from Nacoleia along the upper Parthenius and probably through the 
plain of Kumbet, near the headwaters of the river, where an inscription 
of the time of Gallienus ( I.G.R. rv 592) mentions the demos of Nacoleia. 
Between Conna and Cidyessus it crossed the route leading down the valley 
of the Phrygian Cayster (see above note 17). The junction was perhaps 
near the hot springs of Ku^uk Hamam, which was connected by a road, 
perhaps from Cotiaeium, with Prymnessus (see above note 18) ; see CJ.L. 
hi 14200 1 ( a Prymnesso Aquis Ger.) and Chap. XXIV note 12. A mile- 
stone with inscriptions of Carus (?) and Diocletian erected by the city of 
Hieropolis (CJJL. 111 7173 = rv 695) has been found near Ko^hisar, and 

a stone of Decius (no. TV, evidently from Eumeneia, I.G.R. iv 771 - J.RS. 
xv: [1926], p. 64, no. 184) at Bahpk Hisar, south of Eumeneia. At Apameia 
the road joined the Southern Highway. 

From Dorylaeum still another road led toward the southwest, following 
in general the course of the upper Tembris, to Cotiaeium and western 
Phrygia Epictetus (see Chap. V note 36). On the Tabula Peutingeriana 
(K. Miller, 720) its stations appear as Dorylaeum, Cocleum (?), Acmonia, 
Aludda, Clanudda, Philadelpbeia; see Ramsay H.G. pp. 54 and 168: von 
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Deist in Pet. Mitt., Erg.-heft xcrv (1889), p. 48L: Radet in Nouv. Arch. d. 
Missions Scient. vi (1895), p. 52if.: Philippson iv p. 84. The road seems to 
have led up the left bank of the Tembris, which it crossed by a bridge of 
late Roman workmanship (at Kalburcu, reported by von Diest, p. 51), 
crossing the river again by a bridge near Cotiaeium (von Diest, p. 50). A 
milestone of Severus inscribed a Dorylaeo C[o]tia , . . (CJE. hi 7168), 
found at Muttalip, north of Dorylaeum (see M.A.M.A. v p. xvii), belonged 
to this section but has obviously been moved. From Cotiaeium this road 
ran southward, probably following the gorge of the upper Tembris and 
crossing the northern part of the plain of Altintaj to Appia (Abiye, west 
of the plain, see Hirschfeld in RE. 11 2i4f. and Anderson in Ramsay Stud. 
East. Rom. Prov. p. 1 86f .) ; see Ramsay in J.HS. vm (1887) p. 515 and 
H.G. p. 146: Philippson 111 p. uyf., where there is mention of a partly 
ancient bridge over a tributary of the Tembris. A milestone of Diocletian 
(no. i[y] from Appia) has been found at Haydarlar, on the Tembris 
north of Appia, and there are milestones of Diocletian (no. VI from Appia) 
and Severus (with lost numeral) at Gokceler, somewhat farther south; see 
l.GJR. iv 599-601. From Appia this road led in a generally southwesterly 
direction, presumably through the great natural gateway near Dumlupinar 
(see above note 17), to Acmonia (see Chap. V note 36). A milestone in- 
scribed 1 a ( CJJL . hi 7170), five miles northeast of Islam Koy (see above 
note 17), perhaps belongs to this section of the road. This section may 
have passed through Siocharax, whose site is uncertain (see Ruge in RE. 
hi a 261); it was supposed to be "SlpaKa, (known from Not. Episc. x 432 
and xiii 282) by Zingerle in Klio xxi (1927), p. 425!., who pointed out that 
the collector of the epigrams Anth. Pal. vn 330-332, placed by the Corrector 
(Didot, p. 454f.) at Dorylaeum, *ilpaKa and Acmonia, respectively, evi- 
dently followed this road. For some distance this section may have coincided 
with the road leading up the Hermus valley through eastern Lydia (the 
Royal Road, see above note 17), but, in any case, it soon diverged to the 
south to Aludda and Clanudda. Aludda (known from Ptolemy v 2, 13) 
was placed by Ramsay (JUS. iv [1883], p. 414, H.G. p. 138 and C.B. 1 
p. 586b) , followed by Hirschfeld in RE. 1 1709, at Hacimlar in the Banaz 
Ova, but by Radet (ibid. p. 522b) at Hisar, between Acmonia and Hacimlar. 
Clanudda (known from its coins inscribed KXawovSecnv, see Head H.N ? 
p. 650) was placed by Ramsay at Beyjehir (JUS. l.c.) or near Inav (H.G. 
p. 127), by Radet (p. 525!.) at Kahnkilise (west of Hacimlar), and by 
Buresch (Aus Lydien, p. 202L) followed by Philippson (iv p. 84) at the 
ruins of Hacet Kalesi on the Ki§la Dag, about five miles south of Beyjehir; 
the actual site was regarded as uncertain by Ramsay CB. 1 p. 589 and 
Keil-Premerstein hi p. 50. It may in any case be assumed that both were 
south of the line of the Royal Road. At Philadelpheia there was a connexion 
with the great route which led up the Cogamis and across the mountains 
to the Maeander (see above note 20). 

22 . See Rostovtzeff in Anat. Stud. Ramsay, p. 365 f. It may be questioned, 
however, whether the author is justified in inferring from Homer’s men- 
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tion of horses at Abydus (Iliad iv 500) and Alexander’s stock-farms near 
Mt. Ida (Plutarch Eum. 8) that the Pergamene kings raised horses in the 
Troad. 

23 . Strabo xii pp. 572 and 574: Theophrastus Hist. Plant, 111 2, 5: Cuinet 
Turquie iv pp. 95 and 257: Philippson hi p. 64!: G. B. Ravndal Turkey, 
a Commercial and Industrial Handbook (Washington 1926), p. 121. Ac- 
cording to Theophrastus v 2, 1, the wood from the valley of the Rhyndacus 
was used for carpentering purposes and ranked immediately after the Mace- 
donian and Pontic. For the region called Ulrva see Strabo xm p. <>88. Ac- 
cording to Leaf Strabo on the Troad, p. 87, the pine-tree is “still to be seen, 
though not in abundance.” 

24 . Theophrastus Hist. Plant, m 8, 2 and 9, 1: Pliny NH. xvi 48: Cuinet 
Turquie m p. 705^ For the vallonia-oak, the acorn-cups of which are used 
in tanning, found along the coast of the southern Troad see Leaf ibid. p. xx 
and Ravndal Turkey, p. 102. Somewhere, probably on the northeastern end 
of the range of Mt. Ida, perhaps on the watershed between the Scamander 
and the Aesepus, was the giant pine described by Strabo (xiii p. 603) on 
the authority of Attalus I and said to be 180 stades north of Adramyttium. 
A fir-tree regularly appears on the coins of Scepsis, northwest of Mt. Ida; 
see B. M. Cat. Troas, p. 8of. 

25 . Strabo xm p. 606. Fleets were built at the neighbouring Antandrus 
by fugitive Lesbians in 424 and by Pharnabazus in 411/0 b . c .; see Thu- 
cydides iv 32, 3 and Xenophon Hell. 1 1, 25. Aeneas also is represented as 
having built a fleet here after his flight from Troy; see Vergil Aen. hi =;f. 
For walnut-wood at Antandrus see Pliny NH. xvi 223. According to Leaf 
ibid. p. 265, a trade in timber is still carried on here. 

26 . They are placed at Cremaste in Xenophon Hell, iv 8, 37 and at Astyra 
in Strabo xm p. 591 and xiv p. 680. There are remains of ancient gold-mines 
in this neighbourhood, which have been reopened in modern times, but 
the statement of Strabo that these mines were exhausted in his day seems 
to be borne out by the lack of success attending the venture; see Calvert 
auoted in R.A. xiv (1889), p. 126: Judeich in S. B. Berl. A\ad. 1898, p. 532L: 
Cuinet Turquie in pp. 704 and 708L: Leaf ibid. p. 134. 

27 . Strabo xm p. 603. The mines were identified with those at Karaaydm 
by Fabricius in S. B. Berl. A\ad. 1894, p. 904 and by Leaf in BS.A. xxn 
(1916-18), p. 30 and Strabo on the Troad, p. 212. See also Philippson 1 
p. 38 and Ravndal Turkey, p. 151. 

28 . Galen de Simpl. Med. Temp, ix 3, 22 (vol. xn p. 230 Kuhn), where 
it is called Ergasteria (i.e. “Works”). Pericharaxis has been identified with 
the modern Balya Maden by means of an inscription of the Roman imperial 
period in which its “Council and People” conferred honours on a citizen; 
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sec B.CH. xviii (1894), p. 541 = /LA/. xx (1895), p. nf&.^AEM. xvm 
('1895), p. 228L Another inscription, erected by a Ilepixapa^em?, has been 
found at Balikesir (Hadrianotherae) farther east; see AM. xxix (1904), 
p. 269. Coins of the Roman period from 133 b.c. to the time of Augustus, 
found at Balya Maden, show that the mines were exploited by the Romans 
(AM. xxix p. 27if.), and it is probable that they were also used by the 
kings of Pergamum. The income from certain ipryaxrrr)pia was granted 
by one of the Pergamene monarchs to a priest, with the provision that he 
was to lease them out (Ins. Perg. 40 = Syll? 1018), but whether these were 
the mines at Pericharaxis is not known. The town was on one of the roads 
which led from Cyzicus to Pergamum (see above note 20) . For the modern 
mining-operations, producing both silver and lead, see Cuinet Turqtiie iv 
p. 17b: Philippson 1 p. 34 f.: Ravndal Turkey, pp. 149 and 151. 

29 . Strabo xm 610, apparently taken from Theopompus, who, together 
with Strabo, is cited as an authority for the description of the process by 
Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. *A vSccpa. Remains of ancient mines in this neigh- 
bourhood (in the mountains south of the Scamander and east of Cebren) 
were mentioned by J. T. Clarke in A.J.A. iv (1888), p. 317, note 76, but the 
nature of the mineral produced was not specified. The accuracy of Strabo’s 
description of the smelting-process of zinc and, in fact, the acquaintance 
of the Ancients with metallic zinc have been frequently questioned; see 
H. Blumner Technologie u. Terminologie 111 p. 96b It was shown, however, 
by Leaf in BS.A. xxi (1914-15), p. 22f. and Strabo on the Troad, p. 287f. 
that the burning of ore, as described by Strabo, yields zinc oxide, as well 
as iron oxide also (for iron in Mt, Ida see Diodorus xvii 7, 5), and that the 
certain “earth” with which the former was heated in a crucible was prob- 
ably lignite coal ; the process would yield a certain amount of metallic zinc 
(\JievSapyvpiov), although doubtless much of the liquefied metal, on con- 
tact with the air, would again become zinc oxide. Lignite coal, now used 
at Balya Maden, is found at Mancilik on the Orhanlar Qay, a tributary of 
the Kara Dere Su (Koca £ay) ; see Philippson r p. 39 and Ravndal, p. 13-3. 
Zinc in the form of calamine was found by Philippson (1 pp. 36 and 38) in 
the ancient mines at Argyria and Pericharaxis. 

30 . For deposits of copper with “tailings of ancient workings” at Kilise 
Alan north of Mt. Ida see Ravndal, p. 140. For a mine in the interior back 
of Cisthene (on the Aegean coast) see Strabo xm p. 607. For its situation 
north of Pergamum and its reopening in modern times see Schuchhardt in 
S. B. Berl. A\ad. 1887, p. 1207 and Alt. v. Perg. 1 1, p. 71. The valuable 
deposits of chrome in the region around Harmancik near the eastern border 
of Mysia (see Ravndal, p. 146!.) were presumably unknown to the Ancients. 

31 . Alexander Polyhistor quoted by Stephanus Byzantius s.v. ■'Acrcro? = frg. 
137 Muller (F.H.G. in p. 239) = frg. 96 Jac. (F. Gr. Hist. 111 p. 218): Pliny 
N.H. 11 211 and xxxvi I3if.: Dioscurides v 124 Wellmann: Lucian Tragoedop. 
162: Anth. Pal. xi 296. The stone gave its name to the well-known type of 
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coffin, great numbers of which were seen at Assus by Leaf ( Strabo on 
the Troad , p. 294). The supposed power of the stone to consume the body 
was explained by Virchow in Abh. Berl. Akad. Physic-Math. Kl. 1884, 2, 
p. 7L as perhaps due to a hastening of decay caused by the seeping of 
moisture through the porous stone, but Leaf doubted whether the hard 
stone of the coffins had any such quality. 

32 . Strabo xm p. 588L: Pliny NJI. v 151: CJ.G. 3268, 3282 and 3386 
(~ 1 .GR. tv 1464) and IBM. io26=/.GJ?. iv 1465 (coffins from Smyrna). 
It was used for buildings in Cyzicus, for the palace of Mausollus at Hali- 
carnassus and for a temple at Heradeia Pontica; see Strabo xiii p. 589: 
Vitruvius 11 8, 10: Pliny NJI. xxxvi 47: Memnon 25, 1: Paulus Silentiarius 
n 159!. and 250. See also Bliimner Technologic in p. 36L and Hasluck 
Cyzicus , p. 30!., and, for the operation of the quarries in modern times, 
Cuinet T urquie iv p. 281. 

33 . See Philippson 1 pp. 48 and 52: Robert £t. Anat. p. 205 £. For the 
irinum from Cyzicus see Pliny NJi. xiii 5: Athenaeus xv 38, p. 688 E: 
Pausanias iv 35, 8. The agricultural character of the region around Bpqjda. 
Kaipr) near Bandirma (see Chap. Ill note 41 and Chap. XIV note 17) is 
shown by a dedication to Zeus Xa\a£w>s 'Ztofcmv by the villagers imep 
evicapirias tat a/SXafUas tu>v Kapirav ical virep vyieias seal crcorqpia. 1 ; tS>v 
yeoKrenw; see JJiS. xxrv (1904), p. 2if., no. 4. It was pointed out by 
Rostovtzeff ( Hellenist . World, Chap. IV note 348) that a series of dedica- 
tions to Zeus Olbios (or 0 e 6 s "OXySios), the peasants’ protector, originally 
from the God’s sanctuary at Kavak west of Lake Manyas (Robert Coll. 
Froehner 1 p. 58!. and R. Phil, lxv [1939], p. 190, no. 8), shows that this 
also was an agricultural region. 

34 . Strabo xm p. 602. The Caresus is described (ibid. p. 603) as a tributary 
of the Aesepus, and the region of Caresene was regarded by Leaf (p. 203) 
as the whole upper basin of the Granicus together with that of an unnamed 
stream (a tributary of the Aesepus) which Leaf believed to be the Caresus. 

35 . Thucydides 1 138, 5: Demosthenes Bithynus quoted by Stephanus 
Byzantius s.v. Adfu/'a/cos = frg. 14 Muller (FJI.G. iv p. 386) : Strabo xm 
p. 587. Lampsacus was given by Artaxerxes I of Persia to Themistocles in 
order to supply him with wine; see Chap. Ill note 81. 

36 . The cultivation of vines at Scepsis, northwest of Mt. Ida (see Chap. 
Ill note 122), was inferred by Judeich from the appearance of grapes and 
the head of Dionysus on the coins of the city; see Festschr. f. H. Kiepert 
(Berlin 1898), p. 235. For a variety of small grape (the “currant-grape”) 
and a so-called “fig” (in reality the amelanchier) from Mt. Ida see The- 
ophrastus Hist. Plant, in 17, 5L: Pliny NJI. xv 68: Athenaeus in n, p. 77 a-b. 


37 . Strabo xv p. 735. The rich harvests of the neighbouring Gargara were 
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proverbial (Vergil Georg, i 103, Ovid Ars Am. 1 57 and Macrobius Sat. v 
20, 9f.). For the fruit of the region see W. Judeich in j.O^iJ. iv (1901), 
p. n8f. 

38. Herodotus 1 149. For the fertility of Mysia see also Vergil Georg. 1 
102 and Galen de Viet. Atten. 40 ( Corp . Med. Graec. v 4, 2, p. 439). For 
the figs from the promontory of Canae, north of the mouth of the Ca'icus, 
see Athenaeus 111 9, pp. 75-6. The coast region from Adramyttium south- 
ward and also around Elaea is said to be still rich in olives; see von Diest 
in Pet. Mitt., Erg.-heft xciv (1889), p. 3of.: Philippson 1 p. 29: Ravndal 
Turkey, p. 100. For the oenanthinum (from the oivdvdt] or vitis silvestris, 
see Theophrastus Hist. Plant, v 9, 6 and Pliny N.H. xii 132) from Adramyt- 
tium see Pliny NJH. xui 5 and Athenaeus xv 38, p. 688-9. For a description 
of the coast of northern Aeolis see also Philippson 1 p. 93f. 

39. Iliad 1 366; n 691; vi 397f.; xxn 479L: Strabo xm pp. 584!. and 61 if.: 
Livy xxxvii 19, 7. It was said to be the home of Andromache. Its site was 
probably that of the modern Edremit on the northern edge of the plain; 
see Leaf ibid. p. 322f. and Ruge in RE. v a i596f. For the plain of Thebe 
see also Philippson 1 p. 3of. and Leaf, p. 307. For its sack by Philip V of 
Macedonia in 201 and by Antiochus III in 190 b.c. see Chap. Ill note 124. 

40. Strabo xm p. 624. For the grain from the region around Pergamum 
see Galen de Alim. Fac. 1 13, 18 {Corp. Med. Graec. v 4, 2, p. 239). See also 
Philippson 1 p. 98L 

41. See I.G. xii 2, 76-80 =/.GJ?. iv 109-113, fragments of land-registers of 
the Roman imperial period. Olives, as well as apples, pears, pomegranates 
and figs are mentioned in Longus Past, iv 2. For the great numbers of olive- 
trees in modern times see Biirchner in RE. xii 2118. The land-registers 
contain entries of o-n 6 ptjxo<; yrj, but in early times Lesbos was at least partly 
dependent for grain on the neighbouring mainland and the valley of the 
Ca'icus and even the Euxine coast; see Herodotus vi 28 and Thucydides hi 
2, 2. It was probably for this reason that as early as the fifth century the city 
of Mitylene took possession of some of the neighbouring coast of Aeolis, 
which it still held in the time of Strabo; see Chap. Ill note 125. 

42. Pliny NJi. xxxvi 44; xxxvii 141 and 171. The marble is called sanj^s 
. . . kcu pe\ as in Philostratus Vit. Soph, n 1, 19. For a rpane^a kWov 
Aeo-fi'iov as a votive-offering to Apollo at Smyrna see Syll . 3 996. 

43. See O. Davies Roman Mines in Europe (Oxford 1935), p. 256. 

44. Strabo xiv pp. 637 and 657: Athenaeus 1 5if., pp. 28 e-f, 29 c, 30 b, 32 f; 
ii 24, p. 45 e; iv 4, p. 129 d: Plautus Poen. 699: Vitruvius vm 3, 12: Horace 
Epod. 9, 34; Odes 1 17, 21: Galen Meth. Med. xii 4 (vol. x p. 832 Kuhn); 
de Antid. 1 5 (xiv p. 28 Kuhn). For Lesbian wine in Egypt see Pap. Soc. 
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ltal. iv 413, and Pap. Cairo Zenon, no. 59684, and for its sale on the western 
side of the Balkan Peninsula see below note 60. It was served by Caesar 
at a public banquet in 46 b . c . (Pliny NJi. xiv 97), and it was recommended 
by physicians; see Pliny NJi. xiv 73: Galen vol. xi p. 604 and xm p. 405 
Kuhn. According to Phanias of Eresus, quoted in Athenaeus 1 58, p. 32 
A = frg. 32 Muller (FJi.G. n p. 301), a variety called avdoo-pia s was made 
by adding sea-water to the juice in the proportion of one part to fifty. 
"A pirikoi appear prominently in a list of properties owned by citizens of 
Mitylene in the third century before Christ ( I.G . xii 2, 74 = Syll? 968), and 
in the late land-registers (see above note 41) the dfwr(eX<u v) iovy(epa) 
are always listed first. 

45. Pliny NJj. xiv 123; xxvi 104. For its use in Egypt see L. C. West in 
JJRS. vn (1917), p. 52. 

46. Herodotus 1 93; v 101; vi 125: Strabo xm pp. 591 and 6251.; xiv p. 680: 
Athenaeus v 36, p. 203 c: Pliny NJi. xxxm 66: Dionysius Periegetes Orb. 
Descr. 831b ( G.GM . n p. 155). The statements of the authors are borne 
out by the discovery, near the Pactolus, of a vein of quartz, which seems 
to have been worked in Antiquity, and of the remains of a conduit, which 
may well have served for gold-washing; see Collignon in C.RAJ. 1903, 
p. 73 and Philippson n p. 72L 

47. An antimony-mine was seen by Philippson (iv p. 43) on the northern 
side of Mt. Messogis, about nineteen km. southeast of Odemi§ (see also 
Ravndal Turkey, p. 154), which is presumably the mine reported by Gaudin 
in Bull. Soc. Antiq. de France 1900, p. 144!. as at “Qinili Kaya 20 km. from 
Odemij” and containing galleries going back to the Greek period. Gaudin 
found antimony in amounts varying from 23.1 per cent to 24.9 per cent 
in three bronze mirrors obtained, respectively, at Philadelpheia, Ephesus 
and Smyrna. Philippson reported also a closed antimony-mine on the south- 
ern side of Mt. Messogis, north of Nazilli (iv p. 41) and another on the 
northern slope of Mt. Dindymus in northeastern Lydia (111 p. 114) ; see also 
Ravndal l.c. Emery is mined in modern times in the range of Messogis above 
Tripolis and near Tire, as well as farther west in the Giimu§ Dag west 
of Magnesia-on-Maeander and in the Alaman Dag, north of Ephesus; see 
Philippson iv p. 65 and 11 pp. 82f., 92L and 51, and Ravndal, p. 144. 

48. Theophrastus de Lapid. 58: Pliny NJI. xxxm 114 and 117: Vitruvius 
vn 8, if.; 9, 4: Philippson iv p. 42. For cinnabar near Manastir at the north- 
ern end of the Peninsula of Erythrae see Philippson n p. 40 and Ravndal, 
p. 152. 

49. See CJJL,. in 7146 = L' Antiq. Class. 11 (1933), p. 74b from Tralles, 
mentioning an [ iir'i,Tpon]o\ ; \a.Top.e[lcov\ ([procurator lapicaedinjarum), 
and L.W. 1666 c from the mountain above Mastaura, mentioning Xaropoi. 
The “Lydian” marble, red with yellowish spots, mentioned in Paulus 
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Silenciarius n 21$.., has never been identified. It is impossible to suppose 
that it was the grayish stone from Teos (see below note 52), as was 
suggested by Blumner ( Technologic 111 p. 51). 

50 . Strabo xiv p. 645: Theophrastus de Lapid. 6£.: Cicero de Div. 1 23 and 
it 49: Pliny NJd. v 136 and xxxvi 46: Statius Silv. 11 2, 93; iv 2, 28. It has 
been identified with the marble now called “Africano,” a brilliantly coloured 
variety with patches of black, white and red, but the identification is very 
doubtful; see Blumner Technologic hi p. 51, note 3 and J. H. Middleton 
Remains of Ancient Rome (London 1892) 1 p. 19. Quarries of rose-coloured 
marble near the modern town of Kastron (ancient Chios) were reported 
by Fustel de Coulanges in Arch. d. Miss. Scient. v (1856), p. 482 = Questions 
Historiques 3 (Paris 1923), p. 216, and both a bluish-gray marble and a 
fine red and yellow stone were seen in the island by Teller; see Denise hr. 
Wien. Ahad., Math. Kl. xl (1880), pp. 343 and 351L According to The- 
ophrastus (lx.), the Chian marble was black, and it has been suggested 
that this was the black variety which, according to Pliny ( JNdi . xxxvi 49L 
where the text is corrupt), was brought to Italy by Lucullus; see Bruzza 
in Ann. d. Inst, xui (1870), p. 143L As was pointed out, however, by 
Blumner (hi p. 45, note 3), various other emendations of the text are 
possible. 

51 . The building-accounts of the Temple at Didyma contain mention of 
a quarry at Marathe, the marble from which seems to have been brought 
down to the port of Ioniapolis on the Gulf of Latmus (see Chap. Ill note 
82) and shipped thence to Panormus on the coast near Didyma; see Haus- 
soullier in Cinquantenaire de l’T,cole prat. d. Hautes Etudes (Paris 1921), 
p. 88f. ( =S£.G . 11 569) and R. Phil, xuii (1919), p. 212L and l (1926), 
pp. 6 jt. and 84!. Since blocks of marble of which the columns of the Temple 
were made — white, often with a light gray or bluish tint — have been found 
at Panormus (Rayet and Thomas Milet et le Golfe Latmique n p. 70), 
Haussoullier observed that this marble may have come from Marathe and 
not, as previously supposed, from the islands of Corassiae southwest of 
Samos; see also Milet n 2, p. 20. In fact, ancient quarries of marble, light 
blue and white, have been found on the southwestern corner of Mt. Latmus; 
see Milet hi 5, p. 15. This is perhaps the marble from Heracleia mentioned 
in Vitruvius x 2, 15. The dark marble from Miletus, described by Pliny 
(NJd. xxxvi 62) as ad purpuram tamen magis aspectu declinante, must, 
if the description is correct, be some other variety not otherwise known. 

52 . Dio Chrysostom Oral, lxxix 2. Blocks have been found at Teos, 
bearing the names of the Consuls of aj>. 163, 165 and 166, as well as the 
number of the locus worked by the contractor and the name of the freed- 
man to whose charge (ratio) the quarrying was committed; see L.W. 
112 = CI 1 j. iii 419 and Bequignon in RA. xxvm (1928), p, 189L For a 
Ovputrqpwv irtrpas Tqtas in the temple of Apollo at Smyrna see Syll. s 996. 
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53 . Strabo xiv p. 645: J.OAJ xxvi (1930), Beibl. 51L, 11 . 17L and 24 
(kWos ®wkchk6s at Ephesus): Syll. a 996 (a y8w/u.os ^toKoixos at Smyrna). 

54 . Vitruvius vxi 7, 4 and Pliny NH. xxxv 37, both referring apparently 
to the same substance ( creta viridis or theodotion ); see Bliimner Tech- 
nologic iv p. 474, note 1 and p. 5iif. 

55 . Theophrastus de Lapid. 62L and Pliny NH. xxxv 37. Jars of it were 
exported to Egypt; see Pap. Cairo Zenon, no. 59012, 1 . 45. Davies ( Roman 
Mines in Europe, p. 265) suggested that it was an ore of lead. For the 
legend that the finder was led to the deposit by a sheep and thereupon 
dedicated votive-offerings in the Temple of Hera see Aristotle frg. 572 
Rose and Ephorus frg. 161 Muller ( Fdi.G . x p. 276) = frg. 59 Jac, (F. Gr. 
Hist, ii p. 58). 

56 . See above p. 36. The farm-lands around Apollonis in the basin of the 
Phrygius were described by Cicero ( pro Flacco 71) as natura perboni et 
diligentia culturaque meliores. For the present fertility of the region see 
Philippson u p. 15b and for the production of wheat and barley see G. B. 
Ravndal Turkey, p. 93. 

57 . For the figs from Magnesia and Tralles see Polybius xvi 24, 9=Athe- 
naeus hi 15, p. 78 f: Athenaeus hi 19, p. 80 c. For the dried figs from An- 
tiocheia-on-Maeander see Strabo xin p. 630. The Milesian olive-oil which 
was exported to Egypt (Pap. Cairo Zenon, no. 59015, 1 . ijt.) probably came 
from the Maeander valley. For the great quantities of figs and olives still 
grown in the lower Maeander valley, especially around Tralles and An- 
tiocheia, see Rayet and Thomas Milet et le Golfe Latmique 1 pp. 11, 34! 
and 119: Philippson 11 p. 96; iv p. 40; v pp. 14 and 37: Ravndal, pp. 100 
and 103: Robert Et. Anat ., p. 416E 

58 . Strabo ix p. 440; xm p. 628; xiv pp. 637 and 650: Vergil Georg, n 98: 
Vitruvius vin 3, 12: Ovid Metam. wi 15: xi 86: Pliny NJi. v no and xiv 
74f.: Galen vol. x p. 835!.; xi p. 604; xiii p. 405; xiv p. 28L Kuhn: CJ.G. 
4286= TAM. 11 417 (T/nSXos dfinekoe is). The grapes, apples and pome- 
granates of Mt. Tmolus are mentioned also by Theophrastus (Hist. Plant. 
IV 5 > 4 )- 

59 . Strabo xiv p. 637: Varro Res Rust. 1 7, 6: Athenaeus 1 57E, pp. 31 d 
and 32 b: Pliny NJH. xiv 54 and 73E; xvi 115. For the wine of Colophon 
in Egypt see L. C. West in JRS. vii (1917), p. 52 and Wilcken in Arch. f. 
Pap.-Forsch. vi (1920), p. 400, note 4. For the raisins now produced around 
Smyrna see Ravndal, p. 104. For olive-oil at Clazomenae see Ps.-Aristotle 
Oecon . 11 p. 1348 B. 

60 . Theopompus quoted in Athenaeus 1 47, p. 26 B-c=frg. 295 Muller 
(FH.G. 1 p. 328) =frg. 276 Jac. (F. Gr. Hist. 11 p. 595) : Strabo xiv pp. 637, 
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645 and 657: Plautus Cure. 78; Poen. 699: Varro Res Rust. 11 Praef. 3: 
Vergil Georg. 11 98: Horace Sat. 1 10, 24; 11 3, 115; Epod. 9, 34; Odes 111 
19, 5: Pliny NH. xiv 25, 73 and 96: Athenaeus 1 51L, pp. 28 e, 29 a and e, 
32 f and 33 a: Ausonius Epist. xm (xviii), 32: Galen vol. x p. 832 and 
xm p. 405 Kuhn. The best variety came from Ariusia in the northern part 
of the island. The mention by Theopompus quoted in Strabo vii p. 317 = frg. 
129 Jac. (F. Gr. Hist. 11 p. 566) of the finding of xipapos (presumably wine- 
jars) re Xtos Kal ©curios in the river Naro (Neretva) in Dalmatia and the 
statement in Ps.-Aristotle De Mir. Auscult. 104, p. 839 b that there was a 
market near Mt. Delphium pera£v rrjs Mevropucrjs k<u rij s ’larpiavrj^ 
(t£. in Liburnia, see RE. xv 967) where the merchants from the Euxine 
sold wine from Lesbos, Chios and Thasos show that these wines were 
exported to the western side of the Balkan Peninsula; see Francotte in 
RE. ix 1410 and Rostovtzeff Hellenist. World, p. 120. Chian wine was 
also exported in large quantities to Egypt in the third century before Christ; 
see Pap. Cairo Zenon , nos. 59012, 11 . 17 and 22; 59110, 1 . 29; 59548, 1 . 43; 
5968o£; 59695, 1 . 2: Pap. Soc. Ital. 413, 428, 535 and 862. Like Lesbian, it 
was served by Caesar at banquets given to the public; see Pliny NH. xiv 97. 

61 . Pliny NH. xv 68: Varro Res Rust. 1 41, 6: Athenaeus hi 8, p. 75 f: 
Columella x 414: Martial vu 25, 8; xn 96, 9L Chian fig-trees were planted 
in Egypt in the third century before Christ; see Pap. Cairo Zenon, no. 59033, 
1. 12. 

62 . Pliny NH. xn 72; xxiv 121 : Isidorus Origg. xiv 6, 30 and xvu 8, 7. 
For its production in modern times see Fustel de Coulanges in Arch. d. 
Miss. Scient. v (1856), pp. 486L and 518b = Questions Historiques 2 , pp. 22if. 
and 259 and Philippson 11 p. 59. 

63 . Strabo xiv p. 637. For the importation of grain into Samos in the late 
fourth and the third centuries see SE.G. 1 361 and 366. For the purchase 
by the city in the early second century of grain grown on the lands of 
Hera at Anaea on the mainland see Syll . 3 976. Samos is described as 
i\<u 6 <j)VTo<! in Aeschylus Pers. 884. For the oiive-oil see Athenaeus 11 74, 
p. 66 f and Apuleius Flor. 15 (Pease in RE. xvn 2002). It was exported to 
Egypt in the third century; see Pap. Cairo Zenon, no. 59015, 1 . i8f. 

64. See B. Biichsenschiitz Die Hauptstdtten d. Gewerbefleisses im Kl. Alt. 
(Leipzig 1869), p. 64L: Kroll in RE. xn p. 607: Broughton in Econ. Surv. 
iv p. 817L: Gren ibid. p. 71L 

65 . Athenaeus xn 57, p. 540 d. The sheep and goats raised, apparently by 
the Milesians, on Mt. Mycale are mentioned in Ins. Priene 362 (of the first 
half of the fourth century before Christ). In the third century before Christ 
there were “Milesian sheep” in Egypt, where their wool was manufactured 
into textiles; see Pap. Cairo Zenon, nos. 59142, 59195, 59430. 
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66. Strabo xn p. 578: Septuagint, Ezekiel xxvii 18: Cicero II Verr. 1 86: 
Vergil Georg, hi 306I:. and iv 334: Pliny NH. vm 190 and xxix 33: Athe- 
naeus xn 17, p. 519 b; 78, p. 553 b; xv 42, p. 691 a: Columella vn 2, 3: Aelian 
Nat. Anim. xv 11 34: Martial vm 28, 10. See also J. Rohlig Der Handel von 
Milet (Hamburg 1933), pp. 22 and 39L and W. Ennslin in Phil. Woch. lv 
0935 ) > 86i f - 

67 . Aristophanes Ran. 543 and Scholium: Theocritus xv 125E : Athenaeus 
1 50, p. 28 b: Horace Epist. 1 17, 30E: Plutarch Alcib. 23; de Alex. Fort. 1 
8, p. 330 c: Eustathius Comm, in Dionys. Perieg. 823 ( G.GM . n p. 362). 
For the export of textiles from Miletus see Pap. Soc. ltd. 616. 

68. Edictum Diocletiani 24, 6f., p. 39 Bliimner: Servius Comment, in 
Georg, hi 306. 

69 . J.OAJ. xii (1909), p. i42f. = xiv (1911), Beibl. 52 (from Erythrae 
rather than Chios). The wool of Erythrae is described by Pliny ( NJH . vm 
191) and Columella (vn 2, 4) as reddish in colour. For the textiles of 
Percote and Palaescepsis in the Troad and Gambreium in the fifth century 
see Athenaeus 1 54, p. 29 F. 

70 . B.CH. xlvi (1922), p. 307f., no. 1 =SE.G. 11 579 (for the probable 
date see Chap. Ill note 64), mentioning ^XavSia ij a[/«r egova ipivea] rj 
aXXo tl ipimv MiXipruav. 

71 . RE.G. iv (1891), p. 269 = Keil-Premerstein 1 no. 203, as interpreted 
by Vollgraff in Mnem. xlvii (1919), p. 68f. 

72 . See the inscriptions of the \avdpun, Wood Ephesus App. vm no. 
4 =Herm . vii (1873), p. 31, no. 2, reprinted in O.GJ. 510, note 9; the 
ipM-nSikai, J.O.AJ. xxiv (1929), Beibl. 31 =S.E.G. iv 541; the elp.aTuyrrd>\ai 
ol ev rjj ayopq, n pay par [ ei; j opevoi, Ephesos m p. 146, no. 63. 

73 . Ovid Metam. vi 9: Expositio Totius Mundi 47 (Riese Geogr. hat. 
Min. p. 1 17). 

74 . Theocritus xv 125: Athenaeus 1 50, p. 28 b; xii 55, p. 539 f: Eustathius 
Comm, in Dionys. Perieg. 823 (G.GM. 11 p. 362). 

75 . Pliny NH. vn 196, where the invention of spindles for wool-weaving 
is attributed to Closter, the son of Arachne, who, according to the myth 
as extant in its later, Alexandrian, form, was the daughter of a dyer from 
Colophon; see Ovid Metam. vi 5!. Hdppa XapSiavucov (perhaps only a 
trade-name) is mentioned in Aristophanes Ach. 112 and Clemens Alexan- 
drinus Paed. n 10, 108. 

76 . Athenaeus xii 8, p. 514 c: Plato Comicus, cited in Athenaeus 11 30, 
p. 48 B. 
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77 . Athenaeus 11 30, p. 48 b and vi 67, p. 255 e: Varro, cited in Nonius 
Marcellus xiv 542 m. Sardian cushions, presumably covered with tapestry, 
were used in Egypt (Pap. Cairo Zenon , nos. 59092 and 59609), and a type 
o£ chiton was known as “Sardian” (Pollux vn 77). 

78 . CJ.G. 3422 = L.W. 648 = l.G.R. iv 1632 (1 ) iepa <f>vkr) rSsv epu>vpyS>v) 
and an inscription of a eipariovtakrig, CJ.G. 3433. 

79 . I.GJR. iv 1252 (kavapioi), The supposed guild of iparevopxvo t in 
CJ.G. yfiozzI.GJt. iv 1209 has been shown to be [vpa]yparevopevoi. by 
Robert in R. Phil, w (1929), p. 136. There was also a guild of kavapun 
at Saittae in northeastern Lydia; see Keil-Premerstein n no. 2x7. 

80 . CJ.G. 3496, 3497 and 3498=7.6 .A. iv 1250, 12x3 ( = Dessau 8853) 
and 1265: B.CJJ. xi (1887), p. 100, no. 23 = M.#c.B. vx (1886), p. 56, 
no. Keil-Premerstein 11, no. 1 18 : R. Phil, xxxvn p. 296f., nos. 3 and 4 
(~I.GR. iv 1242 and 1239) and 315, no. 10. 

81 . Lydus de. Mag. in 64. “Lydian chitons” (presumably embroidered) 
appear in a list of sacred articles in the temple of Hera at Samos; see 
S.GDJ. 5702 (346/5 b.c.). 

82 . They are described in Pliny NJJ. via 196, where their “invention” 
is attributed to Attalus rex (see also xxxni 63) . Later writers explained the 
name by the statement that they were found in the palace of Attalus III; 
see Servius Comment, in Georg, in 25 and Aen. 1 697: Isidorus Origg. xix 
26, 8. Aulaea Attalica are mentioned in Cicero II V err. iv 27, Propertius n 
32, 12 (see also 11 13, 22 and iv 5, 24), Valerius Maximus xx 1, 5 and Silius 
ltalicus xiv 659, and vestes Attalicae (an article of great luxury) in Pro- 
pertius in 18, 19 and Pliny NJJ. xxxvi 115 and xxxvn 12 (where they are 
said to have been carried in the triumphal processions of Scipio and Manlius) . 
It was supposed by Rostovtzeff ( Anat . Stud. Ramsay, p. 38of. and CAJJ. 
vxii p. 611) that these fabrics were manufactured in Pergamum, but, except 
for their name, there is no real evidence for this belief. Marquardt pointed 
out (Privatleben d. Romer\ p. 534L) that gold-woven fabrics were used 
by the Persians, as well as by Alexander and his successors, and, as the 
term “Attalic” does not seem to be applied to textiles of this kind by any 
Greek writer, it seems highly probable that it was a trade-name used in 
Rome, where the name of Attalus became associated with wealth or luxury; 
see e.g. Horace Odes 1 1, 12 and n 18, 5. The Romans also used the terms 
phrygio and phrygionius to denote an embroiderer in gold and his work 
(see Plautus Aul. 508 and Men. 426: Nonius Marcellus 1 3 m: Pliny NJJ. 
vni 196: Isidorus Origg. xix 22, 22) but without any necessary connexion 
with Phrygia. On the other hand, the ‘Arrakuivov mentioned in a papyrus 
of the second century after Christ (Pap. Giessen, no. 21, 1 . 6) was, as Ros- 
tovtzeff observed (ll. cc.), not gold-woven but probably made of plain 
wool. 
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83 . Strabo xn p. 578: Pliny NH. vm 190. Various kinds of clothing called 
“Laodiceian” are listed in the Edict of Diocletian (ig{. and 26L, p. 35b 
Bliimner) and are mentioned also in the Expositio Totius Mundi 42 and 
the Totius Orbis Descriptio 42 (Riese Geogr. Lat. Min. p. 115 and G.G.M. 
11 p. S22). A ei/aorioTrtifXT;]? appears in I.G.R. iv 855 and a guild ru>v 
yvatf> 4 [(i)v kcu] air\ovpry&v (perhaps makers of the garments called airXai) 
in C.I.G. 3938 = Ramsay CB. 1 p. 74, no. 8=I.G.R. iv 863, corrected by 
Buckler in JHS. lvt (1936), p. 78f.; see also Ramsay, p. 4of. The colour of 
the wool was attributed by Vitruvius (vm 3, 14) to the character of the 
water which the ewes drank at the time of conception. 

84 . For the epyacria ra>v epioir\vrmv see Alt. v. Hierap. no. 40 = Ramsay 
CB. 1 p. 1 18, no. 26 — I. GJt. iv 821, and for the crvveSpiov rStv KcupoSa- 
Tncr[T]mv. and the rrpoeSpta rmv rroptftvpafidsfxov see Alt. v. Hierap. no. 
342 = CB. 1 p. 545, no. 411. For the rrop<J>vpa/ 3 d<}>oi and / 3 a<f>eis see also 
All. v. Hierap. nos. 41 and 42 ( = I.GJR . iv 822 and 816), 133, 195 and 227 
( = A.J.A. hi [1887], p. 348 = L.W. 1687 with corrections); see also CJ.G. 
7924 b = L.W. 742 = Alt. v. Hierap. no. 50 ( = B.CH. x [1886], p. 519, no. 16, 
said to have been found at Tralles) . For a irop<j>vpoirdi>\r)<; see Alt. v. Hierap. 
no. 156. For a rrop<t>vpa$ (dealer in purple) at Aphrodisias in Caria see 
Anz. Wien. Ahad. xxx (1893), p. 10, no. 6, corrected by Robert in R. Phil. 
lxx (1944), p. 53. 

85 . See Buchsenschutz ibid. p. 6if. and V. Hehn Kulturpflanzen u. Haus- 
tiere 1 (Berlin 1902), p. 163^ 

86. Around Lake Simav in Abbaitis; see Philippson 111 pp. 21 and 66, 
and above note 2. The attribution (Pliny NH. vn 196) of the invention 
of linen-weaving to Arachne (see above note 75) is perhaps an indication 
that the industry was one of long standing. 

87 . R.A. xxvm (1874), p. ii2f. (to olKovpeptKov ual crep.v6ra.Tov cruveSpiov 
rS>v \ivovpyatv at Miletus): CJ.G. 3504 — I.GJt. iv 1226 (ol \ivovpyoL at 
Thyateira): L.W. 606= AM. vm (1883), p. 319L, no. 3 — P.AS. 1 p. 97, 
no. 3 (rj crvvrexyia rcav \ivwfmv at Tralles). A crvp 0 i<ocn^ (or crwepyacria) 
rS>v crvrrmvdSaiv , which appears in an inscription from Smyrna (CJ.G. 
3304 as revised by Buckler in JHS. liv [1934], p. 75 f-)> has been regarded 
by the reviser as a guild of flax-workers, on the theory that o-vrrmvdSaiv 
(a correction for the earlier, unknown, arvrrmwdXmv, see RE. iv a 1170, s.v. 
oripwriXeaSeTs) is to be connected with crtvmov, a form of a-rwrireiov (on 
which see RE. vi 2458) which is found in papyri (see Gree\-Engl. Ler. 
p. 1600). The Kawajdapiai oiivrfj SepjSe iXeioti crroq. (or Xcp^SetXtov crroos) 
at Ephesus, mentioned in SE.G. rv 539 and 541, were presumably a similar 
guild, since, as was observed by P. Wahrmann in Glotta xxii (1933), p. 42L 
and Robert £t. Anat. p. 203E, we find Kawapdpio<s — stupparius in C.GE. 
11 p. 338. 
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88. Pliny NH. xxxv i6of. Evidence for the manufacture of pottery at 
Tralles is otherwise lacking unless we accept the suggestion of Broughton 
Econ. Surv. iv p. 831 that fragments of red-glazed ware from Notium in- 
scribed 4 k Katcrapija? ( B.CH . xlvii [1923], p. 385, no. 2) came from 
Tralles, which bore the name Caesareia in the first century after Christ 
(see Chap. XX note 7). Pottery made of a whitish-yellow clay with a dark 
red glaze which seems to have been widely used throughout the East, has 
often been regarded as “Pergamene,” but the connexion is very doubtful; 
see F. O. Waage in Hesperia n (1933), p. 285b : J. H. Iliffe in JHS. lvi 
(1936), p. 234: Broughton l.c.\ Rostovtzeff Hellenist. World, pp. 6 ^iL and 
1639!. (Waage). Roofing-tiles stamped with the royal title were probably 
made in Pergamum in potteries owned by the kings; see Ins. Perg. 11 
p. 399f. : Rostovtzeff in C.AH. vm p. 602: Hansen Attalids, p. 200, note 339. 

89 . Pliny NH. xxxv 160: Isidorus Origg. xx 4, 3. For pottery found at 
Priene but presumably made at Samos see Zahn in Wiegand and Schrader 
Priene (Berlin 1904), pp. 430!. and 447, and for pottery found at Samos 
itself see W. Technau in A M. Lrv (1929), p. 48b and R. Eilmann in AM. 
lviii (1933), p. 47L See also F. O. Waage in Hesperia 11 (1933), P- 2 9 1 ^- anc ^ 
Antiquity xi (1937), p. 46f., who observed that while the early Samian 
pottery was dark, the later, widely exported, thin ware was made of a 
“cinnamon-coloured” micaceous clay with an orange-red glaze. The term 
vas Samiutn (or testa Sarnia) is found widely in Roman authors; see 
Plautus Bacch. 202; Capt. 291; Men. 178; Stichus 694: Lucilius 1 . 445 Marx: 
Auct. ad Heren. iv 64: Cicero pro Mur. 75; de Rep. vi 2: Tibullus 11 3, 47: 
Lactantius Inst. 1 18, 21: Tertullian Apol. 25: Ausonius Epigr. 2. See also 
Broughton in Econ. Surv. iv p. 831. As denoting a cheap ware, used by the 
poor or those who lived simply, the term was applied, as Waage observed, 
to easily broken pottery vessels in general, as opposed to those made of 
metal and hence more durable. The sherds were famous for their sharp 
edge; see Lucilius 1 . 28of. Marx: Pliny NH. xxxv 165: Martial hi 81, For 
Samian ware found at Naucratis and at Alexandria see Prinz Eunde aus 
Naukratis — Klio, Beiheft vii (1908), p. 39b 

90 . Pliny NH. an 70: Isidorus Origg. vi 11, 1. For the library see Chap. I 
note 73. It was observed by Rostovtzeff Hellenist. World, p. 564 and note 331 
that the manufacture of parchment at Pergamum long antedated the time 
of Eumenes. 

91 . LG. xii 2, 109 (01 rr/v crKVTi[i<]riv tcx v V v epya[^]o/i€Voi). 

92 . CJ.G. 3499 = /.G.jR. iv 1216 (ot ^vptrcis at Thyateira): B.CH. x 
(1886), p. 42if., no. 31 —I.G.R. iv 1169 (ot cncvroropoi, probably at Attaleia 
but perhaps at Thyateira) : L.W. 656 =M.k.B. i (1873-5), P- I 3 I » no - v ' (*1 kpa 
<j)v\ri rat v <tkvt 4 u)v at Philadelpheia). Two inscriptions at Apameia in 
Phrygia set up by ot iv rfi 2 ,kvtucq Hkarecq. Texvdirai (Ramsay CB. 1 
p. 461, nos. 294 and 2g^ = I.G.R. iv 790) show that here also the industry was 
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an important one. For a guild of cobblers (ravpeivdSai) at Ephesus see 
Ephesos 11 p. i83f., nos. 80 and 81. 

93 . Pollux vii 90: Hesychius sm. K o\o<fxt>vLa. 

94 . Pliny NH. xxxm 156 and xxxiv 85 (Ariston and Eunicus of Mitylene) : 
CJ.G. 3154 = Syllf 1263 (17 <rwepy<uria t S tv apyvpoKonwv kcu \pvaoxdcov 
at Smyrna): I.G.R. iv 1259 ([x»]^X e ‘s x a ^ KO ™ 7rot at Thyateira): Alt. v. 
Hierap- no. 133 ((caXxeis at Hierapolis). For the probable existence of a 
silver- working industry at Pergamum see Rostovtzeff Hellenist. World, 
p. 650F 

95 . Pliny NJH. xxxi 94, where it is said that the garum from Carthage — the 
best variety — cost 1000 sesterces for two congii (6% litres). 

96 . Strabo ix p. 437 and xii p. 577: Pliny NH. xxxv 3 and xxxvi 102: 

Horace Odes 111 1, 41: Tibullus in 3, 13: Statius Silt/. 1 2, 148; 5, 37L; 11 2, 
Syf. : Martial vi 42, 13; ix 75, 8: Juvenal xiv 307: Pausanias 1 18, 8f.: Dio 
Chrysostom Oral, lxxix 2: Script. Hist. Aug., Vit. Gord. 32, 2: Claudian 
in Eutrop. 11 272F: Paulus Silentiarius 11 205I:.: CJ.G. 3148 = iv 1431, 

I . 41E (columns at Smyrna). See also Bliimner Technologic in p. 52b and 

J. H. Middleton Remains of Ancient Rome 1 p. 18. The quarries are de- 
scribed as having four or five large openings, 80-100 metres in depth; see 
Ramsay in Mel. d’Arch. et d’Hist. 11 (1882), p. 294b Blocks have been 
found at the quarries bearing inscriptions containing the date (ranging 
from a.d. 69 to a.d. 164), the officina (workshop) of the foreman under 
whom the block was quarried, the number of the bracchium or vein of 
marble, and the locus or number of block in the vein; sometimes the name 
of the official who supervised the caesura or actual quarrying is also re- 
corded; see CJL. hi 356-358; 7005-7040 (7024, 7027 and 7029 = Dessau 
8722 a -8722 c ) ; 14402, g, h, i = Dessau 872i*-872i c . Columns have been found 
in Rome in the emporium, or wharf where the marble was landed, on the 
Tiber below the west side of the Aventine Hill; these bear inscriptions con- 
taining not only the record of the officina, locus and caesura but also a 
number, the name of the imperial procurator under whose cura the columns 
were quarried and mention of the ratio urbica, the branch of the city- 
administration which received the marbles; see Bruzza in Ann. d. Inst. 
xlii (1870), p. ipof., nos. 258 and 259= Dessau 8716 s and 8716’’. See also 
Ramsay in JHS. vni (1887), p. 482b : Monceaux in Bull. Soc. d. Antiq. de 
France 1900, p. 33of.: O. Hirschfeld VJB. pp. 164^, i68f. and 177. For the 
route by which the marble was transported from Synnada to the Southern 
Highway see above note 18. 

97 . Alt. v. Hierap. nos. 113, 178, 312 and 339 ( — C 1 .G . 3915 -I.G.R. iv 
829). For the marble of Thiunta see Ramsay C.B. 1 p. 125, who observed 
that it was probably the marble regarded by Strabo (ix p. 437) as coming 
from Hierapolis and described as iroiKiXtf. 
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98 . Phrygia is called wnrd/taros in Dionysius Periegetes Orb. Descr. 813 
( G.GM . 11 p. 154). For the wine of Apameia see Pliny NH. xiv 75 and 
113. For the vineyards on the left bank of the upper Maeander see MAMA. 

iv 297 (near the sanctuary of Apollo Lairmenos). 

99 . For the fertility of the basin of the Cybersus around Mylasa see Phil- 
ippson v pp. 37, 39 and 50, and for the region around Caunus see Strabo 
xiv p. 651 and Philippson v p. 80. Vines and olive and fig-trees are men- 
tioned frequently in inscriptions from Mylasa and the neighbourhood; 
see Robert he Sanctuaire de Sinuri prbs de Mylasa 1 (Paris 1945), p. 78f. 

100 . Ovid Fasti 1 185; Metam. viii 674: Athenacus hi 9, p. 76 a: Celsus 

v 2r, 1: Columella x 414. For the dried figs from Caunus exported to Egypt 
see Pap. Cairo Zcnon, nos. 59110, 11 . 24 and 35; 59548, 1 . 41; 59680, 1 . 23. 
The street-vendor’s cry “Cauneas,” i.e. figs from Caunus, was regarded 
as a bad omen (“Cave ne eas”) when Crassus was setting forth on his 
ill-fated campaign against the Parthians in the winter of 55-54 b.c.; see Cicero 
de Div. 11 84 and Pliny NH. xv 83. 

101 . Athenaeus 1 59, pp. 32 E and 33 b, where it is said that, as at Lesbos 
(see above note 44), some sea-water was added. For the rich orchards and 
gardens now in the small plain around Halicarnassus see Philippson v p. 50. 

102 . See Pap. Cairo Zenon, nos. 59012, 1 . 28 and 59680, 1 . 12. A decree of 
Theangela ordered that two jars of honey should be given as Hvia to a 
man honoured by the city (see Cl. Rev. m [1889], p. 236L, no. 3 = Robert 
Coll. Froehner 1 p. 90), and there is mention of a tax on beehives (fj&ijvjj) 
in the treaty of capitulation concluded between Theangela and the dynast 
Eupolemus in the late fourth century; see REA. xxxm (1931), p. 8f. = Robert 
ibid. p. 69L, no. 52 and p. 78 and Chap. Ill note 55. 

103 . Strabo xiv 637: Pliny NH. xiv 75: Athenaeus 1 59, pp. 32 e-f. 
It was made by allowing the juice to flow without pressure (it porpoirov). 
A bunch of grapes appears frequently on the coins of Cnidus; see B. M. 
Cat. Caria, p. 92L, nos. 55, 84L and 97. Cnidian wine was also used for 
making vinegar; see Athenaeus n 76, p. 67 c. Wine from Cnidus appears 
in the expense-accounts for the festival of the Posideia at Delos in the early 
second century before Christ; see Ins. Delos 401, 1 . 22; 440 a, 1 . 62; 445, 1 . 4. 
For Cnidian wine and vinegar in Egypt see Pap. Soc. Ital. 428 and Pap. 
Oxy. 1158 and L. C. West in J.RS. vii (1917), pp. 46 and 51, who pointed 
out that the use of the term cnidium as a liquid measure indicates a wide 
familiarity with the wine-jars of Cnidus. In addition to those known from 
Egyptian documents, a wine-jar labelled cnidium has been found at Pompeii 
( C 1 E . iv 5535). Fragments of jars from Cnidus have also been found in 
Corinth ( A.] A . vii [1903], p. 35L), in Athens ( Hesperia 111 [1934], p. 24if.), 
and in South Russia and Thrace (Rostovtzeff Hellenist. World, p. 107 and 
p. 1334, note 55). 
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104 . Pliny NJi. xvi 157: Ausonius Epist. xiv (rv) 77 and xv (vii) 50. 
Cnidus is called arundinosa in Catullus 36, 13. 

105 . Pliny NH. xii 132 (bryon); xm 114; xv 28; xxm 89 ( granum 
Cnidium , i.e. Daphne mezereum) ; xxvii 70 (where it is misleadingly called 
coccus ). 

106 . See Paton and Myres in Geogr. ]ourn. ix (1897), p. 5of. and Ravndal, 
p. 142 (Sakar Kaya). For the marble from Mt. Latmus see above note 51. 

107 . See Paton and Myres ibid. p. 46b and in JJiS. xvi (1896), p. 204: 
Philippson v p. 52, note 2. 

108 . Paulus Silentiarius 11 2i3f., the only mention of it. On the basis of 
the colours it was identified by Bruzza (Ann. d. Inst, xui p. 148) and Mid- 
dleton ( Remains of Ancient Rome 1 p. i8f.) with the “Porta Santa” marble 
used in several buildings in Rome. 

109 . Strabo xiv p. 658. See also Paton and Myres ibid. p. 44, note and 
Philippson v p. 20; the former reported that the stone is not marble but a 
fine compact white limestone. 

110 . Strabo xiv p. 657 and Pliny NJi. xvn 133. In the nineteenth century 
fruit was one of the chief exports of the island; see Rayet in Arch. d. Miss. 
Scient. hi (1876), p. 64L In recent years, however, it has declined greatly; 
see K. Sudhoff Kos u. Knidos (Munich 1927), pp. 15 and 22. For the raisins 
see Pliny NJi. xv 66. 

111 . Strabo xiv pp. 637 and 657: Varro Res Rust. 11 Praef. 3: Pliny N.H. 
xiv 78; xxm 19; xxvii 44: Horace Sat. 11 4, 29; 8, 9: Athenaeus 1 59, pp. 32 e 
and 33 b . The oTpos eirl Oahda-aq. mentioned in an inscription of the first 
century before Christ is perhaps wine to which sea-water had been added; 
see Syll. s 1000, 1 . 5 and Toepffer in AM. xvi (1891), p. 42of. A recipe for a 
wine of the Coan type is given in Cato de Agri Cult. 112, referred to in 
Pliny NJi. xiv 79. For wine-jars at Pompeii labelled coum see C.I.L. iv 
2=565 and 5536^ For the use of Coan wine at the festival of the Posideia at 
Delos in the early second century see Ins. Delos 406 b , 1 . 74; 440 a , 1 . 66; 464, 
1 . 9. For the exportation of Coan wine to the Crimea in the fourth century 
see Ps.-Demosthenes xxxv 31 and 35 and Paton-Hicks, p. xiv. 

112 . See Paton-Hicks, no. 37 = Sylli 1025, 1 . 54b Coan pottery is highly 
praised in Pliny NJi. xxxv 161. According to Davies Roman Mines in 
Europe, p. 265, there are traces of ancient mines on Cos and a little copper 
has been found. 

113 . The “invention” of the art of weaving the thread from the 
cocoons was attributed to a woman of Cos by Aristotle (Hist. Anim. 
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v 19, p. 551 b), quoted in Pliny NJH. xi 76. For the breeding of the worms see 
Pliny xi 77f. For this Coan fabric the wild silkworm (a different species from 
the Chinese bombyx mori ) was used, and the threads were carded instead of 
unwound as in China; see H. Bliimner Technologic i 2 p. 202L and in RE. 11 
a i724f., where it is observed that there is no mention of Chinese silk in the 
Graeco-Roman world before the time of Augustus. Coan silk is called deli- 
catior by Varro, quoted in Pliny NJd. iv 62 ( = Solinus 7, 20), where Cos and 
Ceos are confused, and tenuis in Tibullus 11 3, 53 and Propertius 1 2, 2 and iv 
5, 54; Horace (Sat. 1 2, ioif.) describes it as semi-transparent, and it is prob- 
ably the silk similarly described in Seneca de Benef. vii 9, 5. According to 
Tibullus 11 3, 54, it was sometimes interwoven with gold threads. For its pur- 
ple colour see Horace Odes iv 13, 13: Propertius 11 X, 5: Juvenal vui 101. It is 
not necessary to suppose that the fiavSvt] of Coan purple which, according to 
Lydus de Mag. 11 13, was worn by the Praetorian Prefect was made of 
silk. For an inscription of M. Spedius Naso, a nop^vpoircokTj’s see C.I.G. 
2519 = Paton-Hicks no. 309 =I.GR. iv 1071. If the Koiaxos (i.e. Komxko?) 
which is mentioned in a papyrus (Pap. Soe. Ital. 36 a, 1 . 13) was a Coan 
garment, the fabric was exported to Egypt. 

114 . See Philippson v p. 36f. and Ravndal Turkey, p. 122 and, for the forests 
in the extreme south around Caunus and the Indus, Reisen 1 p. 146!. and 
Philippson v p. 79. The deposits of chrome near Mugla (Cuinet Turquie 
m p. 649 and Ravndal, p. 147) were unknown in Antiquity, as were also 
the deposits of emery now operated in various parts of the district; see 
von Diest in Pet. Mitt, lv (1909), p. 221: Philippson v pp. 8, 2if., H3f.: 
Ravndal, p. 144. 
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1 . For the settlement of Mitylene see Ruge in RE. xvi 1412 and for the 
migration of the Ionians see Lenschau in R.E. ix i87i£. and Judeich in 
Rh. Mus. lxxxii (1933), p. 305f., who dated it (p. 3i2f.) about 1000 b.c. 
The beginning of the migrations was dated by Ed. Meyer (GAA. n* 1, 
p. 55of.), D. G. Hogarth (C.AH. n p. 547f.) and Lenschau (Klio xxxvi 
[1944], P- 22if.) in the twelfth century, by Beloch (G.G . 2 1 1, p. 139) in the 
thirteenth. For the general distribution of the early settlers see Beloch 1 
2, p. 96f. and A. H. M. Jones Cities, p. 28. 

2 . For the Aeolic dialect on Lesbos see S.G.DJ. 213 f. and Bechtel Griech. 
Diale\te (Berlin 1921^) 1 p. 7k; at Cebren and Thymbra in the Troad 
see S.GDJ. 307 and 308; at Aegac, Cyme and Gryneium, S.G.DJ. 309, 
31 if. and 315; at Myrina, Pottier and Reinach NScropole de Myrina (Paris 
1887), pp. 113k and 2o6f. and B.CJJ. xii (1888), p. 37of., no. 21. It was 
observed by E. Szanto Die Griech. Phylen in Ausgew. Abh. (Tubingen 
1906), p. 250k that, as there were no national tribes (analogous to the ancient 
Ionian and Dorian tribes, see below notes 3 and 4) in Boeotia and Thessaly, 
so also none appear in the Aeolian cities of Asia Minor; the only known 
tribe, the AtoXt? in Methymna ( l.G . xii 2, 505), is evidently of late origin. 

3 . The diverse character of the Ionians was pointed out by von Wilamo- 
witz in S. B. Berl. A\ad. 1906, pp. 51 and 73 = Kl. Sckr. v 1, pp. 144 and 
168, who showed that the term “Ionian” had its origin in the federation 
of the twelve cities which took this name (see below notes 47 and 48). 
For their diversity see also Lenschau ibid. p. 225k For the Ionic dialect 
see Bechtel ibid, in p. 33k According to Herodotus 1 142, there were four dif- 
ferent dialects spoken in the Ionian cities. Bechtel, however, observed (p. 31k) 
that on the basis of extant inscriptions it can be said only that the dialect 
of Chios, Erythrae and Phocaea forms a distinct group, in which there are 
Aeolic elements. For the Ionic dialect at Miletus see S.G.DJ. 5493!.; at 
Priene, S.GDJ. 5581k; at Ephesus, S.GDJ. 5589k; at Clazomenae, S.GDJ. 
s6o8f.; at Colophon, S.GDJ. 5611k; at Smyrna, S.GDJ. 5616k; at Phocaea, 
S.GDJ. 5621k; at Teos, S.GDJ. 5632k; in Chios and Erythrae, S.GDJ. 
s6^3f.; in Samos, S.GDJ. 5698k; at Magnesia-on-Maeander, S.GDJ. 5737 f. 
The IYXeoi'reir, Aiywropct?, ’ApyaScts and 'OttXtttcv, which were the early 
tribes of Attica and were regarded by Herodotus (v 66 and 69) as “Ionian,” 
were supposed by Bolkestein in Klio xm (1913), p. 430k to have been 
brought over to Asia Minor by the original “Ionian” settlers. As Szanto 
observed (ibid. p. 267!.), however, these four tribes do not appear in any 
Asianic city as comprising the whole body of citizens. They are found 
together with the Otvwrre? and the Boopetv at Cyzicus (a colony of Miletus, 
see below note 115); see C.I.G. 11 p. 928. The “O irXiyre? (’'OirX'qOoi), to- 
gether with the Oivftbre? and the Bwpet?, appear at Miletus ( Milet 1 3, 
p. 277k, no. 133 = SyllJ 37, ca. 450 b.c.), and the reXeoi^es at Teos ( CJ.G . 
3078 and 3079) and at Colophon ( A.JJ lvi [1935], p. 380, no. 6). None of 
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the Ionian cities, however, except Cyzicus was restricted to these original 
tribes. At Miletus we find the additional tribes Alavrls, ‘AKapavrls, Olvriis, 
Ilaj'Sioj'ts, Athenian tribe-names; BrjareU, evidently from Attica; and 
’Ao-arns, suggesting a group of Boeotian settlers; see R. Phil, xxi (1897), 
p. 38f., nos. 6, 8, 12 and 13; xxii (1898), p. ia8f . : Abh. Berl. A\ad. 1911, 
Anh. 1 p. 66f., no. 1: Milet 1 7, p. 341, no. 271. The Athenian tribes Alyr)is, 
Aeovris and UavSiovts and tribe-heroes Atas, ’A Kapas, * Imrod&v and 
KtKpo\p are found at Priene; see Ins. Priene 18, 21, 108 ( 11 . 51, 79 and 89), 
109 ( 1 . 141), 182, 248 and 249. At Ephesus, on the other hand, there were 
the local names Bepfiivatoi, Ewnwpoi, 'E<f>ecruH, Kaprjvaioi and Tijtoi; 
see Keil in J.O.AJ. xvi (1913), p. 245b Names of deities were used at 
Magnesia, ije. ’ATroXXwvias, ‘Aprils, ’Acf>poSurids, Aids, 'Epprjls, *E crrias, 
'H<f>aurrids and Ilotrei&ovid? (see Kern in Herm. xxxvi [1901], p. 5x2), 
and at Smyrna, i.e. ’Appmvls, ‘Aprepunas, Mi^rpots and Arp-iots as well 
as *AXjSijt? ( CJ.G . 3264 and 3266: R.E.G. xii [1899], p. 385^, no. 11 = B.C.H. 
li [1927], p. 394f., no. 20: RJE.G. Lrv [1941], p. 230). At Samos the tribes 
of the ‘Acrrvnakaiels and the Xrjcr iet? (Michel 901: S.E.G. 1 362: AM. 
li [1926], p. 33, no. 3: Syll .* 976, note 15), and later the Ariprirpieis ( S.E.G. 
1 355, see Chap. IV note 1) are known, and at Phocaea only the Tev#o8eis 
( I.G.R. iv 1325). In the Hellenistic period the SeXevfxelot?] were added 
at Colophon (A.J.P. lvi [1935], p. 380, no. 6) and the SekevKts and ’ArraXt? 
at Magnesia (Ins. Magn. 5, 89 and 98 [ = Syll.* 589]), and under the Roman 
emperors the 'Se/Hacrrrj, ‘ABpiavrj and ‘Avraviviavr) at Ephesus (Keil l.c.) 
and the TovXeis and lUftacrTeis at Cyzicus ( I.G.R. rv 153 and 155). It 
was observed by A. H. M. Jones ( Gree\ City, p. 158 and note 4) that the 
number of the tribes bore no relation to the size of the city; for whereas 
Samos had only two tribes ( Syll * 976, 1 . 40) and Ephesus only five, Priene 
had ten (Ins. Priene 114, 1 . 26) and Ilium twelve (O.G.I. 212, 1 . i4f-). 

4 . See Bechtel ibid, n p. 56of. For the use of the Doric dialect at Cnidus, 
Cos and Rhodes see S.GJDJ. 350of., 3611!. and 3749^ It was also used on 
the islands of Anaphe, Astypalaea, Telos, Nisyros ( S.GJDJ . 3430-3499), 
Calymnos ( S.GDJ . 3555f.) and Thera (S.G.D.I. 4693^) . The national 
Dorian tribes 'TXXets, Avpaves and ndjti^vXoi (Herodotus v 68) existed 
at Rhodes, Cos, Thera and Calymnos; see Szanto ibid. pp. 224f. and 236: 
Herzog in Abh. Berl. A\ad. 1928 vi, p. 42: Ann. Scuol. Atene vin-ix 
(1925-6), p. 324f. For the A v[pdv]es at Cedreae in Caria see S.E.G. iv 
178. Halicarnassus was presumably Dorian in origin, for according to tra- 
dition it was founded by settlers from Troezen; see CJ.G. 2655 = Syll? 
1020 (of the second or first century before Christ) : Herodotus vn 99: Strabo 
vin p. 374; xrv p. 656: Pausanias 11 30, 9: Vitruvius n 8, 12. The famous 
agreement, however, between the two Greek communities in the city and 
the tyrant Lygdamis concerning the property-rights of the former ( I.B.M. 
88 6 =SylI.* 45), passed shortly before 454 b.c., is in Ionic. The unconvinc- 
ing theory has been propounded that the use of Ionic was due to a migration 
from Troezen before the place was seized by the Dorians; see H. Kiepert 
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Lehrb. d. alt. Geogr. p. 121: Gilbert Griech. Staatsaltertiimer 11 p. 167: 
Biirchner in RJE. vu 2255. 

5 . Herodotus 1 144: Dionysius of Halicarnassus iv 25: Aristides of 
Miletus cited in the Scholia to Theocritus xvn 69=frg. 23 Muller ( FJi.G . 
iv p. 324); see also Busolt-Swoboda Griech. Staatskunde 11 s (1926), p. i28if. 
The sanctuary of Apollo Triopius was at Cnidus; sec below note 137. Ac- 
cording to Herodotus, the Hexapolis originally included Lindus, lalysus 
and Camirus, the three cities on the island of Rhodes (see below note 68), 
and Cnidus, Cos and Halicarnassus, but the other cities later expelled Hali- 
carnassus in anger at the action of one of its citizens, who, after winning 
a tripod at their common festival, took it to his own house instead of 
leaving it in the sanctuary of Apollo according to the agreement. As was 
pointed out, however, by G. Jurgens {de Rebus Halicarnassensium 1 
[Halle 1877], pp. 8 and i2f.), it is much more probable that the expulsion 
was due to the predominance of the Ionian element, whose dialect, by 
the middle of the fifth century, prevailed in the city (see above note 4). 

6. See Beloch G.Gd 1 x, p. 230!: A. Gwynn in JUS. xxxvxii (1918), 
p. 88f.: F. Bilabel Die lonische Kolonisation=Philol., Suppl. xiv (1920), 
1, p. 3f.: J. Hasebroek Trade and Politics in Ancient Greece (London 
I 933 ), P- i05f.: H. Michell The Economics of Ancient Greece (Cambridge 
1940), p. 222f. The general view that the colonies were founded as sources 
of supply for raw materials and as markets for the manufactured products 
of the mother-city was rejected by Beloch, Gwynn, Hasebroek and Michell, 
who attributed their founding to a surplus population and a lack of land, 
which drove men away to find scope for their energies overseas. Accord- 
ing to this view, the colonies were originally agricultural in character, and 
commerce developed later because their sites were natural centres of trade. 
The chief colonizers were the Ionians. For the colonies of Miletus see Strabo 
xiv p. 635. They numbered ninety according to Pliny NJi. v 112, and seventy- 
five according to Seneca Cons, ad Helv. 7, 2. The list given by Bilabel 
(p. i3f.) contains forty-five, some of which, however, may be considered 
doubtful; see also A. H. M. Jones Cities, p. 36. For the title of Miletus in 
the second and third centuries after Christ yLwjrpdrroXis iroW&v ual fxeyakmv 
TroXemv iv re t$ Uovtq kcu rfj Atyvtrrtp kcu iroXXaxoO rr}s OlKovpeviys 
see Chap. XXVII note 19. Samos established colonies at Nagidus and 
Celenderis in Cilicia (see Chap. XI note 21) and Phocaea on the coasts of 
Italy and Gaul (Bilabel, p. 239!.), the most notable of which was Massalia 
(Marseilles). For a possible attempt to found a colony on Corsica see 
Chapot in RJE.A. xlii (1940), p. 40of. It was supposed by Lenschau in 
Klio xm (1913), p. i76f. that the founding of the Ionian colonies was due 
to the expansion of the power of Lydia, which, by barring the coast cities 
from the interior, forced them to develop trade by sea. While this might 
apply to Phocaea, it is harder to believe in the cases of Miletus and Samos, 
for their situations were unfavourable for land-commerce but eminently 
adapted for sea-trade. 
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7 . Herodotus ix 96 f.: Diodorus xi 34c. For the scene of the battle, on the 
southern side of the promontory, see the slightly differing views of Wiegand 
in Priene (Berlin 1904), p. 17 f. and Kromayer and Veith in Antikf Schlacht- 
f elder iv p. 171L The former placed it near Thebae, about nine miles south- 
west of Priene, the latter about five miles farther east. 

8. For this “alliance” see H. Nesselhauf Untersuch. z. Gesch. d. Delisch- 
Attischen Symmachie = Klio, Beih. xxx (1933), p. if. For the “contribu- 
tions” paid in 454-426 by the member-communities see LG. i 2 191-218 and 
222, republished with corrections by B. D. Meritt and A. B. West in SJE.G. 
v 1-29, and Meritt, Wade-Gery and McGregor The Athenian Tribute Lists 
1 (Cambridge, Mass. 1939), p. i27f., containing the percentages — one sixtieth 
— of the total </>o/>os which were assigned to the treasurers of the Temple 
of Athena Parthenos at Athens. For the (ftopos actually paid by the cities 
in 425 see LG. i z 63-65 as reconstructed by Meritt and West in The Athenian 
Assessment of 425 B.C. (Ann Arbor 1934), p. 43!- Of the Asianic cities, Chios, 
Samos and the communities on Lesbos do not appear in the lists. Of these, 
Chios and Mitylene on Lesbos seem to have continued to contribute 
ships; see Thucydides 1 117, 2 and vii 57, 4: Diodorus xix 27, 4 and 28, 2. 
Samos also probably contributed ships until its capture by an Athenian 
army under Pericles in 439, when the Samians agreed to demolish their 
walls, surrender their ships and pay an indemnity (Thucydides 1 117, 2f.: 
Diodorus xn 28, 3L: Plutarch Per. 28, 1). After this they seem to have paid 
no “contribution” to Athens; see B. D. Meritt Documents on Athenian 
Tribute (Cambridge, Mass. 1937), p. 35f. and A. W. Gomme in Cl. Rev. l 
(1936), p. 8£. 

9 . Xenophon Hell, v 1, 31: Diodorus xiv no, 3: Plutarch Artax. 21, 5: 
Isocrates Pan. 115!.: Polybius iv 27, 5. See R. von Scala Staatsvertrdge d. 
Altertums 1 (Leipzig 1898), p. nof. According to the version of Xenophon 
as restored by von Scala (p. 114), the Greek cities other than those on the 
mainland of Asia Minor and Clazomenae and Cyprus were declared 
{ikevfftpai tea i) avrovopoi (so also Polybius); see Wilcken in S.B. Berl. 
A\ad. 1929, p. 292L, note 2. Before the conclusion of the treaty, about 390, 
Struthes, the Persian satrap of Ionia, rendered a decision in a territorial 
dispute between the cities of Miletus and Myus; see Milet 1 2, p. ii2f., no. 
9 =Syll. s 134. This cannot be regarded, however, as evidence of Persian 
supremacy, for after the people of Myus refused to abide by the verdict of a 
court composed of the representatives of several Ionian cities, the two con- 
testants appealed to the Persian King, who deputed Struthes to act in his 
stead. 

10 . For Alexander’s general recognition of the cities’ independence see 
Arrian Anab. 1 18, if., (Aeolis and Ionia): Diodorus xvu 24, 1 (Caria, 
irouhv auras avrovbpt >vs xal dffsopokoyfjrovs, see below note 13). See also 
P. Julien Zur V erwaltung d. Satrapien unter Alex. d. Gr. (Weida 1914), 
p. 76f.: Kaerst Gesch. d. Hellenismus 2 1 pp. 344!. and 502: Ed. Meyer Kl. 
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Sc hr. 2 (Halle 1924), p. 276L: Wilcken in S.B. Berl. Akad. 1922, p. 105k 
and Alex d. Grosse (Berlin 1931), p. 82L: Tarn in C.AH. vx p. 37of.: 
Beloch G.G. 2 iv 1, p. X4f.: H. Berve Das Alexanderreich (Munich 1926), 
p. 249!:. Recognition is known in the case of the following cities: Ephesus 
(Arrian Anab. 1 17, 10); Miletus, where Alexander held the office of ste- 
phanephorus in 334/3 b.c. (Arrian x 19, 6 and Milet 1 3, p. 254!., no. 122 = 
Syll. 3 272); Ilium (Strabo xiii p. 593b); Priene and its port Naulochum 
(ins. Priene 1 = 0 . 6 './. x, see also Ins. Priene 2 and 3 [=Syll. 3 278 and 
282], 4, 6 and 7); Erythrae ( O.GJ . 223 = Welles, no. 15, see below note 59) : 
Colophon (A.f.P. lvi [1935], p. 359b, no. x, see below note 59). It has been 
widely assumed that the Asianic cities, on their liberation, became members 
of the organization usually called the “Corinthian League,” which, estab- 
lished by Philip II in 338/7 (Diodorus xvi 89: Arrian Anab. 11,2: Ps.- 
Demosthenes xvii pass.: Justin ix 5), assured the supremacy in Greece to 
Philip, its rpyepMv, subsequently elected its crrpanyybs avTOKparuip against 
the Persians; see Kaerst i 2 p. 344b : Wilcken in S. B. Bert. A had. 1922, 
p. 105L (retracted in SJB. Berl. Akad. 1938, p. 302, note 5) : Berve 1 p. 250: 
Tarn ibid. 37X (with reserve): P. Zancan 11 Monarcato Ellenist. net suoi 
Elementi Fed. (Padua 1934), p. 12L: A. H. M. Jones Greek City, p. 102 
and p. 316, note 14. The opposite view was expressed by Lenschau in 
Jahresber. ccxliv (1934), p. 90 and ccliix (1936), p. 151 and Klio xxxm 
(1940), p. 215b, and also by Bikerman in R.E.G. xlvii (1934), p. 347!., al- 
though on the questionable ground that the Asianic cities, unlike those of 
Greece, derived their freedom from Alexander’s favour (see below note 12) 
and so had a status wholly different from the members of the Corinthian 
League. Bikerman’s arguments were accepted by Rostov tzeff Hellenist. 
World, p. 153 and by V. Ehrenberg Alex, and the Greeks (Oxford 1938), 
p. 2f., who demonstrated convincingly the insufficiency of the grounds 
for the view that these cities became members of the League. There seems, 
in fact, to have been no reason for making them members, for with the 
deliverance of Asia Minor from the Persians one of the main purposes 
of the League had been accomplished and Alexander’s position was so 
firmly established that the organization was no longer of use to him as 
an instrument of power; see Miltner in Klio xxvi (1933), p. 43L and 
xxviii (1935), p. 13, note 1 and Heuss in Herm. lxxiii (1938), p. i86f., 
note 1. With regard to the islands, especially Lesbos (Mitylene and Me- 
thymna), Tenedos and Chios, which appear as allies of Athens in the sec- 
ond naval league in 378/7 b.c. ( l.G . 11 2 43 — Syll. 3 147) but in 333 were 
forced to surrender to the Persians (Arrian Anab. u 1-2: Diodorus xvii 
29), Ehrenberg supposed (p. 19L) that Mitylene, which in 333 destroyed 
ra<s irpbs ’AXe£a v8pov ar<j>uri yevop.eva<; <rrrj\a<s (Arrian 11 1, 4), and 
Methymna did not belong to the League, but that Tenedos, which had 
orijXa? ras wpo? ’AXe£av8pov icai tows "EXXr/vas (Arrian 11 2, 2), and 
Chios were members in 334. The existence of the stelae at Mitylene, how- 
ever, and the subsequent payment of a contribution to the expenses in- 
curred during the war (Curtius Rufus rv 34) seem to show, as Bikerman 
observed (REA. xlii [1940], p. 33, note 4), that the city was a member; 
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so also Lenschau in Klio xxxm p. 2i4f., who regarded the other Lesbian 
cities and also Samos as members. The membership of Chios, as Ehren- 
berg and Lenschau (p. 204L) pointed out, is shown by the “letter,” in 
reality, an order sent by Alexander before the city’s surrender to his gen- 
eral Hegelochus in 332 (SylU 283, see Arrian iu 2, 3 and Curtius Rufus xv 
23), commanding that those who “had betrayed the city to the barbarians” 
(i.e. surrendered to the Persians in 333) and had escaped should be exiled 
from the territory of the League and by “decree of the Hellenes” become 
liable to seizure, while those who, remaining at home, were captured should 
be tried “in the synedrion of the Hellenes” (*>. before the League). It is 
questionable, however, whether Ehrenberg was justified in inferring that 
the subsequent punishment of the pro-Persian leaders by Alexander him- 
self (Arrian xii 2, 5b), instead of by the synedrion, and the order in the 
“letter” that disputes between the citizens and the returning exiles should 
be referred to Alexander show that Chios after its surrender to Hegelochus 
received only a “precarious autonomy” (see below note 12) and that both 
its status and that of other island-states which surrendered were “ap- 
proximated” to that of the Asianic cities “after Alexander was able to 
claim the rights of a victorious conqueror.” Ehrenberg’s view that the 
membership of Chios in the League was not continued after the reconquest 
was challenged by A. H. M. Jones ( Gree\ City, p. 316, note 14), but ap- 
parently only on the insufficient ground that “the Hellenes” (be. the mem- 
bers of the League) are mentioned in Alexander’s “letter.” 

11 . Arrian Anab. 1 17, 10 (Ephesus); 18, 2 (cities of Aeolis and Ionia). 
Alexander later expelled the tyrants at Mitylene, Eresus and Methymna; 
see Arrian xii 2, 4L: Curtius Rufus xv 24 and 34. In his “letter” to the 
Chians (Sy//. B 283, see above note 10) he ordered that “the exiles” ( i.e . 
the members of the anti-Persian faction) should be restored and that hence- 
forth the Sfjpos should constitute the irokireopa, for which vopoypdcftoi 
were to draw up laws orreos pyjBev Ivavriov rfi SrjpoKpariq. prjSe rfj 
to>v <f>vya 8 <Dv KatioStp. The further command that these laws when drawn 
up should be submitted to Alexander himself, as well as his restoration of 
the exiles, and his orders to Mitylene and Eresus regulating the disputes 
between the inhabitants of the former and the exiles restored in 324 and 
providing for the return of the descendants of the tyrants of the latter (see 
LG. xii 2, 6 and 526= O.G.I. 2 and 8) have sometimes been regarded as 
instances of interference in the internal affairs of the cities; see, e.g. Kaerst 
ibid. 1 p. 383 and 11 p. 353 and A. H. M. Jones Gree\ City, p. 107. The 
restoration of the exiles, however, was in conformity with his general order 
to this effect (Diodorus xvn 109, 1; xviii 8, 2: Sytt.* 306, see Bikerman in 
RJS..A. xlii [1940], p. 25L), and the maintenance both of a democratic 
form of government and of harmony between the factions may be re- 
garded as the conditions upon which the cities’ freedom was recognized 
rather than any infringement on their liberty. For a later, fragmentary, letter 
of Alexander to Chios, forbidding trials cm flap fiapicr pep see Lenschau, 
p. 207L In fact, StipoKparia and opovota became the two most important 
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watchwords in the Hellenistic city-states; the oath taken by the ex-soldiers 
settled at Magnesia-near-Sipylus on becoming citizens o£ Smyrna ( O.GJ. . 
229, 1. 6of., see below note 95) contained the clauses, rrokiTevcropxu 
petf opovoias darcurido-Ttoi and crwhiarripricrct} rqv re avrovopiav xai 
6r)fj.0KpaTMV. 

12 . For the status of the Greek city-states of Asia Minor under Alex- 
ander and his successors and under the early Seleucids see P. Ghione in 
Mem. Accad. Torino lv (1905), p. 69L and p. 90, note 2: G. Corradi in 
Riv. Fit. l (1922), p. 2of. = Studi EUenist. (Turin 1929), p. 209L: Biker- 
man in Herm. lxvh (1932), p. 57 f. and RM.G. xlvxx (1934), p. 346f.: 
P. Zancan 11 Monarcato Ellenistico, etc. pp. 15b, 19!. and 49!.: A. Heuss 
Stadt u. Herr sc her d. Hellenismus = Klto, Beih. xxxix ( 1937 ), p. 2i6f. and 
in Herm. lxxiii (1938), p. I33f.: V. Ehrenberg Alex, and the Greeks, 
p. i3f.: A. H. M. Jones in Anat. Stud. Buckler, p. io3f. and Greets City, 
p. 95I.: D. Magie in The Greeks Political Experience , Studies in Honor of 
IF. K. Prentice (Princeton, N.J. 1941), p. 173b, where some of the ma- 
terial included in this chapter was presented. For Alexander’s professed 
purpose in invading Asia rijs rwv 'Ekkrjvoiv ekevOepwrew} epexa see Di- 
odorus xvii 24, 1. The view was held by Ghione and Corradi that the status 
of the cities was one of recognized subjection and that their freedom was 
not regarded by the kings as a right but as dependent on the royal favour 
and a grant which must be made afresh at the accession of a new monarch. 
Evidence for this view was found in the sending of missions, respectively, 
to Antigonus by the federated cities of the Troad u[irep] rijs ikevdepias 
xal avTovopias ( Syll .* 330, 1 . 24b, see below note 53) and to Antiochus I 
by the Ionian Federation requesting permission to institute a festival on 
his birthday and to found a sanctuary in his honour and at the same time 
urging him [erripjeA.eKU' noieiarffai that the Ionian cities [to \onro]v 
(.Kevdepai over at. Kal Stj/ao [KparovpevaL f 3 ef 3 ai<os rj S17 iroXxjrewwvrat Kara 
roiis iraTpi[ovs vopx>v<s] ( O.GJ . 222, see Chap. IV note 24). Neither of these 
documents, however, proves the contention of these two scholars. As will be 
shown below (note 56), Antigonus had already committed himself to 
maintain the cities’ independence, and the purpose of this mission (soon 
after 306 b.c.), whatever may be meant by the somewhat vague virip, 
can have been nothing more than a request for the confirmation of his 
previously announced policy; it is possible, as Haussoullier suggested 
{Etudes, p. 22), that the cities’ anxiety concerning their freedom may have 
been due to measures taken by Phoenix, who had been made epistates 
of the Hellespontine satrapy by Polemaeus, the nephew of Antigonus (see 
below note 56), now a rebel and in Cassander’s service; see Diodorus xx 
19, 2f. As for the Ionians’ mission to Antiochus, its purpose was to an- 
nounce the bestowal of honours, and the request made to the King to co- 
operate in maintaining the cities’ freedom as an already exisdng status was 
merely incidental. In no case may this request be used as evidence that 
it was necessary to renew the grant of freedom at the accession of each 
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new monarch, for the document must be dated after 268 b.c., twelve years 
after Anuochus came to the throne. 

The view that the status of a city must be recognized by every new 
monarch was held also by Bikerman in Rev. d. Etudes Juives c (1935), p. 23, 
but the cases cited may not be used to prove this contention; for Aiabanda, 
which obtained “democracy and peace” from Antiochus III ( O.GJ . 234), 
had been a subject city (see Chap. V note 31), and Jasus, whose “democracy 
and autonomy” Antiochus promised to protea {O.GJ. 237), and Amyzon, 
whose privileges he agreed to maintain (Welles, no. 38), were evidently 
ready to accept the terms which he offered at the outset of his aggressive 
campaign in Asia Minor (see Chap. IV notes 48 and 49) and which other 
cities, notably Lampsacus and Smyrna, subsequently refused (see Chap. IV 
notes 51-53). Bikerman also maintained (see above) on strictly legalistic 
grounds the theory that the freedom of the cities depended solely on the 
King’s grace. He rejected the view that Alexander’s purpose in coming 
to Asia was to make the Asianic Greeks his allies, supposing that it was 
founded on the failure to see that ikevflepia was merely a synonym for 
SrjfioKparia (which cannot be established, see below note 13) and on a 
confusion between the de facto status of the Asianic cities and their de jure 
status as depending on the right of conquest. Distinguishing between the 
liberty of the cities of Greece (the members of the Corinthian League) 
as “original” and that of the Asianic cities as “secondary,” Bikerman held 
that the liberation of the latter was based on the right of Alexander to 
dispose as he wished of conquered territory (x<upa Bop'iKrryros) and that 
it was therefore merely a precarium, which, granted by a unilateral act, 
was revocable by the sovereign. He repeated this theory in R. Phil, lxv 
(1939), p. 348, where he applied it to all “villes d’ obedience” in the Hel- 
lenistic kingdoms, and in Inst. d. Seleucides (Paris 1938), p. 136L, where 
he maintained that the cities, having obtained their liberty only by “the 
grace of the prince,” a revocable act, were “states under the suzerainty 
of the king and direcdy dependent on the central government.” Biker- 
man’s view was accepted by H. Bengtson ( Die Strategic in d. Hellenist. 
Zeit \ -Munch. Beitr. z. Papyrusforsch. xxvi [1937], p. 35b), who also 
attempted to show ( Philol . xcn [1937], p. 137L) that Alexander, although 
he adopted a compromise which enabled him to exercise supremacy over 
the cities and caused his rule to seem a liberation by giving them a status 
which was “reichsunmittelbar,” placed them under the supervision of an 
official stationed in Sardis (see below note 46). It was also accepted by 
Ehrenberg, who, refusing (p. 36b) to believe that the liberation of the 
Greek cities of Asia was “the determining, ideal motive of Alexander’s 
campaign,” used Bikerman’s theory to prove his contention that these 
cities were not members of the Corinthian League, and by Rostovtzeff 
( Hellenist . World, p. 153 and note 25 and p. 525L), who supposed that 
“the Diadochi regarded’ themselves legally as masters not as allies, of the 
Greek cities.” On the other hand, the view that the Greek cities were 
subjects of Alexander and his successors and that their freedom depended 
merely on the King’s grace was rejected by Zancan, who, although sup- 
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posing that the relationship between Alexander and the cities was not one 
of equals but was based on the King’s <f>iXia and evepyecrla, held that the 
cities did not form part of his actual conquest and that their liberty was 
restored to them as a right which was preserved by his successors. It was 
also rejected by Lenschau in jahresber. ccxuv (1934), p. 90 and ccliu 
(1936), P* I 5 1 ^* a °d Klio xxxm (1940), p. 2i8f., by Tarn in Cl. Rev. lii 
(1938), p. 234, and by Heuss, who, although he refused to accept ( Stadt 
u. Herr sc her, p. 183, note 1) the theory of Zancan (p. 147) that the rela- 
tionship between king and city was “a federation based on a compact, which 
was the crv/Afiaxta’’ (see below note 15), denied (p. 223) that the liberation 
of the Greek cities was a unilateral act and pointed out ( Herm . lxxiii 
p. 186, note x) that the supposition that a revocable freedom existed in 
Greek political theory is an unwarranted assumption. A similar point of 
view was taken by A. H. M. Jones {Greeks City , p. 3x5, note 8), who showed 
that the arguments on which Bikerman’s theory was based prove only 
that Alexander conquered the Asianic cities before freeing them and that 
his treatment of them was often arbitrary. Bikerman’s theory, in fact, fails 
to take into consideration that prior to the treaty of Antalcidas the Greek 
cities of Asia were free city-states, enjoying the same status as the cities 
of Greece, which by the treaty continued to be free and autonomous (see 
above note 9), and that, therefore, a clear distinction must be drawn be- 
tween these ancient cities which had been free before they became subject 
to Persia, and those native communities and royal foundations to which 
the monarchs gave a limited autonomy and a semblance of freedom. This 
distinction, unfortunately, was sometimes neglected by Jones, who, al- 
though he noted the difference between the “old Greek” or “genuinely 
free” cities, on the one hand, and “the royal foundations and Hellenized 
barbarian cities,” on the other (Gree\ City , pp. 101 and nof., and p. 315, 
note 8), did not always, in his use of his material, distinguish between the 
two types of city and indeed went so far as to assert (p. 102) that the 
position of a city with regard to the kings “differed very little whether 
it was free or not.” It is also difficult to accept the view of Jones (p. 98) 
that “the doctrine (of the freedom of the cities) was not only useless but 
embarrassing to the kings in dealing with cities which were genuinely 
free” and that “to a city which was independent and thought that it re- 
quired no champion to protect its liberty, proclamations that all the 
Greeks should be free made no appeal.” 

While it may be admitted that Alexander, as conqueror of the Persians, 
was in a position to declare that their empire and all their subjects, in- 
cluding the Greek cities, were x®P a Sopfienjros and to treat all accordingly, 
there is no reason to suppose that he regarded the ancient cities as on the 
same footing as the “barbarians.” Apart from his proclamation that he 
had undertaken the war “for the sake of freeing the Hellenes” (see above), 
both his desire to unite all the Greeks against their common, ancestral 
foe and his actual need of the assistance, in ships, men and money, which 
they were able to furnish him, naturally impelled him to recognize the 
ancient Hellenic communities as free and autonomous states. Each of them 
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was bound to Kim by a special agreement (Lenschau Jahresber. ccuii 
p. 151 and Klio ibid. p. 219), which, although not necessarily based on a 
treaty and doubtless “elastic” (so Heuss, p. 182) and, in the case of many 
of the later rulers, liable to be used for political purposes, was in theory 
an alliance formed for the purposes of war (see below note 15). The 
liberation of these cities, as Heuss (ibid. p. 222E) observed rightly (despite 
the criticism of Bikerman in R. Phil, lxv [1939], p. 343), was the recog- 
nition of freedom based on a previously existing status which had been 
merely suspended by recent events. This, .in theory at least, was the view 
taken by Alexander’s successors, for, as Heuss pointed out, the verbs used 
in their statements concerning the recognition of the cities’ freedom, 
namely, the usual dnoKadurravai and anoBiBovai, and the less common 
c TvvtiiaTrjpeiv (O.GJ. 223 = Welles, no. 15), Biacjsvkdacreiv or o~uvBia<f>xj~ 
kaa-crciv (O.GJ. 5 = Welles 1, 11 . 54 and 62 and O.GJ. 237) and fiefiatovv 
(O.GJ. 229, 1 . 11) ail express the restoration of a previous status or the 
safeguarding of an existing condition. 

13 . ‘ A<f>povpr)TOi., dcjsopokoyijroi, ikevOepoc owes, rroXtretats /cat vopoc s 
Xpwpevoi to tv irar/nots, Polybius iv 25, 7 (220 b . c .), an offer made by 
the Achaeans to cities compelled to join the Aetolians. Similar statements 
are: Polybius iv 84, 5 (offer of Philip V to Elis in 218); xv 24, 2 (terms 
made by Thasos with Philip’s general Metrodorus); xvm 46, 5 and 
15 = Plutarch Flam. 10 (proclamation of Flamininus in 196). Less com- 
plete are: ikevffepoi, d<j>povpr)Toi, avrovopoi (Diodorus xix 61, 3, procla- 
mation of Antigonus in 315) ; avrovopoi kcu dtftopokoyrjToi (Diodorus xvn 
24, 1: O.GJ. 223); ekevdepa teat d<f>opok6yryro<; (O.GJ. 228); ikevOipa 
teat defsopos (Strabo xm p. 593). The combination ikevdepla kcu avrovopia, 
which appears in the treaty concluded by Athens and Chios in 384/3 b . c . 
(l.G. 11* 34 = SyllJ 142) and in the Athenian decree concerning the naval 
league of. 378/7 b . c . (l.G. 11 2 43 =Syll. s 147, see above note 10), was cus- 
tomarily used in the inscriptions of the Hellenistic period and occurs also 
in Polybius xxi 19, 9; 22, 7; xxv 5, 3. Frequently, however, either of these 
two words was used alone by the authors to denote the status of freedom; 
see e.g. Polybius xvm 47, 1; xxi 22, 4; xxv 2, 13: Diodorus xix 62, x; 105, 1; 
xx 19, 3: Strabo xn pp. 542, 545, 547 and 576. The fact that they were thus 
used interchangeably suggests that often no clear distinction was made 
between them. Heuss, accordingly, following F. Nolte Die Hist.-polit. 
V oraussetzungen d. Konigsfrieden v. 386 v. Chr. (Frankfurt 1923), p. iif., 
maintained (Stadt u. Herrscher, p. 221, note 2) that avrovopia used alone 
expressed the whole concept of freedom. The fact, however, that Sr)poKparia 
appears sometimes in conjunction with ikevOepia, evidently as a synonym 
for avrovopia (O.GJ. 222 and 226: SyllJ 442), and sometimes in con- 
junction with avrovopia (O.GJ. 229, 11 . 11 and 65; 237 (?): l.G JR. iv 
179 zzSyllJ 591, I. 34) suggests that in the Hellenistic period, at least, the 
right to frame laws was not regarded as constituting complete freedom. 
For the differentiation in meaning between ikevOepia and avrovopia given 
in the text see P. Ghione in Mem. Accad. Torino lv (1905), pp. 9of. and 
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96L: B. Keil in Gercke-Norden Einleitung 3 in p. 318: Wilcken in S.B. 
Berl. A\ad. 1929, p. 2921, note 4. A somewhat different distinction was 
suggested by Mommsen ( R . St. R. hi p. 658), namely, that ikevdepta 
emphasized the sovereign power of the body of citizens and ainovopia 
the enforcement of the city’s own law. Jones, maintaining that while the 
term ikevBepia as used in the royal proclamations included the various 
rights enumerated in Polybius iv 25, 7 (cited above), in practice it rarely 
meant any of them — a generalization which seems very questionable — 
suggested (p. 315, note 8) that the kings, believing it to be to “their 
interest to maintain the ambiguity of the term ikcvOepia,” never gave it 
"precise legal formulation.” There seems to be no reason, however, to 
suppose that the cities felt any “ambiguity,” and it is perhaps more prob- 
able, as Jones suggested elsewhere (p. 95), that the difficulty of determining 
more accurately the nature of the relationship between the kings and the 
cities arose from a conflict between two points of view, namely, the 
tendency of the kings to regard their dominions as a “complex of terri- 
tories” containing “privileged communities” and the desire of the cities 
to appear as “sovereign states in alliance” with the rulers. 

14 . For Alexander’s declaration that the cities in Aeolis and Ionia, as well 
as those in Caria, should be exempt from tribute see Arrian Anab. 1 18, 2 
and Diodorus xvn 24, 1 (see above note 10). For Ephesus see Arrian 1 17, 10. 
It has, nevertheless, been frequently maintained that under the Hellenistic 
kings the free cities paid a <f>opo s, i.e. a regular fixed tribute to the monarch, 
who, of course, might at his pleasure remit it; see e.g. H. Francotte Finances 

d. Citis Grecques (Lifcge 1909), p. 86: H. Swoboda Griech. Staatsalter- 
tiimer = K. F. Hermann’s Lehrbuch d. Griech. Antiquitaten 1 3® (Tubingen 
1913), p. i66f.: Corradi in Riv. Fil. L (1922), p. 35, note 1 =Studi Ellenist. 
p. 22if., note 3 : Heuss Stadt u. Herrscher, p. 230, note 1 : Bikerman Inst. d. 
Sileucides, p. 148: Rostovtzeff Hellenist. World, pp. 525 and 528 (revers- 
ing Kolonat, p. 243). The opposite view, however, has also been held; see 

e. g. Kaerst Gesch. d. Hellenismus 2 11 pp. 348 and 346: Beloch G.G? iv 2, 

pp. 342, 399 and 672, where, however, it was supposed that the a^opoXoyperin 
which the cities enjoyed under Alexander and Antigonus was restored 
by Antiochus II (see Chap. TV note 22): Lenschau in R.E. ix i8qo. A 
somewhat modified position was taken by Ghione in Mem. Accad. Torino 
lv (1905), pp. 71 and 104, namely, that while it was evidently Alexander’s 
intention that the liberated cities should be exempt from tribute, the com- 
mutation into money of the contribution of ships demanded from each 
soon resulted in the payment of a regular tribute. The proponents of the 
view that the cities 'as a rule paid a fixed tribute to the Hellenistic kings 
cited instances of a remission of the in certain specific cases as 

evidence for their position. Thus Antiochus I wrote to Erythrae ( O.G. 1 . 222 = 
Welles, no. 15, see Chap. IV note 23), dcftopolkoyjijrotf^ elvai crvyympovuev 
ratv re akkcov avavrcov kcu \tG>v els] rd TaXaTuca o-uvayopivav, and a 
decree of Delphi ( O.GJ . 228) relates that Seleucus II ^mKe\d>or)Ke Se rote 
[Sgvp] vaiois rav re irSkiv kcu rdv ytopav avrmv ekevOepav elpev kcu 
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a<f>o[po]\ 6 yrjTov. Seleucus II (?) was said also to have offered to make 
the inhabitants of Ilium ab omni oneri immunes (Suetonius Claud. 25). 
In fact, however, little proof can be obtained from these cases. The letter 
of Antiochus contains no mention of <f>opo?, for the payment called [to ct?] 
ra r a\a.TiKa crwayo/ieva was evidently a contribution either to the war- 
chest for campaigns against the Galatians or to the “blackmail” collected 
to avert their depredations (see below note 108), and there is no way 
of determining the nature of Tali' aXXmv airavra >v. Seleucus’s grant of 
dtfmpoXoyrfa-ia to Smyrna, moreover, is only part of the iXevOcpia con- 
ferred by him on the city, previously subject (see Chap. IV note 29); that 
it was not a special grant seems apparent from the decree of Smyrna en- 
acted on the same occasion ( O.GJ . 229), in which, although the guarantee 
of avrovofiia Kail SyjfioKpana is mentioned (I. nf.), nothing is said about 
a^opoXoyrja-ia. With regard to Seleucus’s promise to Ilium, the genuine- 
ness of the statement is too doubtful to permit it to be used as evidence; 
see Chap. IV note 40. The exemption of the free cities from taxation, more- 
over, appears (expressed in Roman terminology) in the speech before the 
Senate in 193 b.c. attributed to the ambassador of Antiochus III (Livy 
xxxiv 57, 10), where a distinction is made between urbes liberae et immunes 
and urbes stipendiariae. The money-payment into which the contribution 
of ships or troops was commuted was the owofis which was due from 
Priene but was remitted by Alexander; see Ins. Priene 1 = O.GJ. 1. In this 
decree a clear distinction is made between the <rwra£i? and the <j> 6 po$. 
The latter, in contrast to what was due from the city, was the tribute paid 
by the inhabitants of the “villages” in the country declared by Alexander 
to be his own. This use of the word is found also in the letter of Antigonus 
concerning the union of Teos and Lebedus ( SyllJ 344 = Welles, no. 3, 
see below note 64), where (1. 83) the royal domain, as distinguished from 
the two cities, is called 17 <f>opoXoyovpe[vrj x^P 0 -]’ and in the letter of 
Attalus II to Amlada, a city subject to the Pergamene kings ( Den\maler 
aus Ly\aonien, etc. 74 n = O.G. 7 . 751= Welles, no. 54, see Chap. I note 77), 
where it denotes a fixed payment made by the city to the ruler. In contrast 
to <j> 6 po s, owra^is, as referring to the “contribution” expected from an 
ally for the purpose of war, was used in the arrangement made by Athens 
with her allies in the naval league of 378/7, where a <f>opo<; was forbidden 
( I.G . 11 2 43 — Syll? 147, I. 23) but a orWoft?, determined by the avvehpiov 
and available only for the purposes of the league, was contributed by the 
several members; see Francotte, p. 796: Kaerst, pp. 348 and 356b : A. M. 
Andreades Hist, of Gree\ Public Finance 1 (Cambridge, Mass. 1933), p. 80: 
Schwahn in R.E. iv a 1453^ We may regard as similar "contributions” the 
Xpripara ti<s rbp iroXepov demanded by Antipater about 320 (O.GJ. 4, 
1 . iof.) and the hairavrjpaTa for the war, with which, according to An- 
tigonus’s letter to Scepsis (O.GJ. 5 = Welles, no. x, 1 . 44b, see below note 
58), the Scepsians and “the other allies” were “burdened,” as well as the 
payments of Erythrae [eis] to roXoTiicd mentioned above. Another form 
of contribution was the golden “wreath” presented by a city to a king as a 
mark of signal honour or on some festal occasion, as by Cos to Antigonus 
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( I.B.M. 247, as restored), by Erythrae to Antiochus I ( O.GJ . 223), and by 
Samos and Halicarnassus to Ptolemy II ( S.E.G. 1 366 and Pap. Cairo 
Zenon, no. 59036, see Chap. IV note 25). As the gold in such a wreath was 
usually of a stated amount, the bestowal became in time merely a cash 
payment; see Welles, p. 363. A considerable part of the difficulty in dif- 
ferentiating between <f)6po<s and crvpragts is due to the fact that, in our 
various texts, as Heuss pointed out (p. 106), the distinction between the 
two terms is not always strictly observed. Thus, as M. Segre showed, in 
the reply of Eumenes II to the petition of the inhabitants of the village of 
the Cardaces in Lycia ( Clara Rhodos ix [1938], p. ipof., see Chap. V note 69) 
rrvvragis denotes the poll-tax. Moreover, in the parallel passages in Polybius 
xxi 24, 8 and 46 (48), 2, containing the clause of the arrangements made 
in 188 b.c. which dealt with the payment of tribute by the subject cities to 
the Pergamene kings (see Chap. IV note 60), the words <£opo? and tnWofi? 
were used synonymously to denote this tribute. These passages, accordingly, 
cannot be used to show that tribute was paid by the free cities. Nevertheless, 
Schwahn, failing to notice that Polybius used the two words synonymously, 
supposed (ibid. 1455) that the Greek cities paid tribute and not a cnWafi? 
to the Pergamene kings, and Heuss (pp. xiof. and 187) denied the dis- 
tinction during the Hellenistic period between tribute and contribution. 

Evidence for the payment of taxes by a free city to the kings has been 
sought also in the expression dreXeia. 5 >v rj rroXi? tcvpia hxriv, which ap- 
pears among other privileges in decrees of lasus conferring proxeny or 
citizenship on citizens of other cities who had deserved well of lasus (C.I.G. 
2673, 2675, 2676 and 2677: JUS. ix [1888], p, 340, no. 2= Michel 463), 
the inference being that there were certain other taxes from which exemp- 
tion could not be granted by the city since they were paid to a king; see 
Andreades 1 p. 159: Heuss, p. 113: A. H. M. Jones Cities , p. 55b and 
Gree\ City, p. 108 and note 25: Rostovtzeff Hellenist. World, p. 643. 
These decrees are probably to be dated in the late fourth and early third 
centuries; see Robert in Coll. Froehner 1 p. 73f. (repeated from L’Ant. 
Class, rv [1935], p. x64f.), who, on the theory that a free city did not pay 
tcXtj to an outside power, inferred (ibid. p. 76, note 2) that lasus, since it 
paid rekr} into a “treasury other than that of the city, doubtless that of 
the king,” was not fully independent. The similar expressions dfrJcXeia 
ewrav['r]G)v [< 5 ]v MvpivaTot [*]vpiot el[<r]iv and arekeia u>v elcnv Kvpioi 
’EXewtvioi are found, respectively, in a decree of Myrina on Lemnos, con- 
ferring proxeny on a certain Polymnestus of Acratboi on Mt. Athos and 
his descendants, which was dated by the editor on the basis of the lettering 
in the early fourth century (B.CJH. ix [1885], p. 46L, no. 1 = 1 .G. xn 8, 2), 
and in a decree of Eleusis of about 350 b.c. conferring privileges on a Theban 
(l.G. 11 3 1186 = Syll? 1094). ’ArfXeia iravrcov w i) woXt? Kvpi a ecrriv is 
enumerated in a decree of Tralles among the privileges granted to a foreign 
“benefactor” and in a decree of Pergamum (passed soon after the death 
of Attalus III) among the perquisites of the Priest of Asclepius; see AM. 
xih (1888), p. 411, no. 2=Pappakonstantinou Ai TpdtXXets, p. 57, no. 92 
and SylL* 1007. Also a piece of land bought by the city of Teos, probably 
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in the second century, as a gift to the society of the Artists of Dionysus was 
declared areXes 5 >v q woXt? cmfiaXXei reX&v ( S.E.G. n 580, see below note 
1 14). We may not, however, infer from the restricted exemption granted at 
Iasus — as also at Myrina and Eleusis — that there were reXq over which 
the city had no control because they were paid to the king. It seems to 
have escaped the notice of the proponents of this view that in all these 
cases the men who received areXeia were aliens — members of other com- 
munities who were honoured with the privileges of a proxenos or of a 
citizen. The exemption which the city could grant was restricted to those 
charges (such as customs-duties and sales-taxes, possibly property-taxes, see 
below note 39) which it could itself impose; obviously, it could not grant 
a complete exemption from taxes from other sources to which the recipient 
of this privilege might be liable. The restrictive clause, accordingly, meant, 
not that there were reXq paid by the city to an outside power, but that the 
city could not free a member of another community from reXq over which 
it had no control. In the case of Tralles, no inference may be drawn, for 
not only was the recipient of the privilege a foreigner but it is not known 
whether the city was independent at the time or whether it had merely a 
restricted local autonomy (see Chap. V note 54). The clause was evidently 
regarded as a mere formula; for in another decree of Iasus, conferring 
proxeny and citizenship on two Athenians (Michel 465), arcXeia is used 
without it to denote the same privilege. It is clearly used as a formula in 
the decree of Pergamum, where the priest in question was a citizen of the 
city; for at this time, when there was no king or outside power to impose 
reXq, the only charges for which the incumbent of the office was liable 
were those exacted by the city. It is similarly used in the treaty between 
Miletus and Pidasa, concluded in 176/5 b.c., in which the olive-oil of the 
latter was declared iirireXq^ ra>v reXwv < 5 v /cat MiXqcrioi nOeaariv ( Milet 1 
3, p. 350, no. 149, 1 . i8f., see Chap. IV note 78); for in this period Miletus 
was independent and there was no king who could have imposed taxes 
on the city. We may suppose also that the purpose of the restriction in con- 
nexion with the purchase of land at Teos was to forestall any possible levy 
by the city (see below note 39). There is therefore no ground for main- 
taining that the liberated cities of Asia paid a regular tribute to Alexander 
or Antigonus or the Seleucids. 

15 . The relationship between a city and the ruler under Alexander and 
Antigonus was regarded as a (rupfiaxia , based on (jnXia on the part of 
the city and evepyecria on the part of the king, by P. Zancan II Monarcato 
Ellenist. pp. 15b and ipf. Zancan’s view that this relationship was founded 
on a federative system based on definite treaties, and especially her state- 
ment (p. 147) that it was “una federazione positivamente pattuita” were 
criticized by Heuss Stadt u. Herrscher p. 183, note 1, who pointed out 
(p. i79f.) that a symmachia was not necessarily based on a formal treaty. 
Heuss’s argument (he.), however, was founded on the theory that had 
the symmachia been the basis of royal rule, it would have lost its original 
purpose of establishing a partnership between equals (which it did not 
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lose). This was perhaps applicable to the king’s rule over subject cities, 
but it does not apply to his relationship with free city-states. There is 
evidence to show that in many cases a symtnachia existed. It is indeed true, 
as Ehrenberg observed (Alex, and the Greeks, p. 31), that, with the pos- 
sible exception of Mitylene, which had irpos ’A\ 4 £av 8 pov o-rrjkas (Arrian 
Anab. ti x, 4, see above note 10), i.e. some sort of agreement, and had 
contributed money for the war (Curtius Rufus iv 34), we do not know 
of any arrangement between Alexander and any of the Asianic cities which 
might be regarded as a symmachia. Antigonus, however, professed to 
regard Cyzicus as a trvppaxos (Diodorus xvm 52, 3, sec below note 56) 
and in his letter to the Scepsians (O.G.I. 5, see below note 58) Scepsis 
and the other cities appear as rrvppaxoi ( 1 . 43). See also Lenschau in 
Klio xxxiii (1940), p. 219E Moreover, in the letter of Ptolemy II to Miletus 
and the decree of the city passed in connexion with it (Milet 1 3, p. 300E, 
no. 139, see Chap. IV note 21) and the letters of Antiochus I concerning 
his gift of land to Aristodicides of Assus ( O.G.I. 221, see below note 40) 
the relationship between king and city is described as a rroppaxu t\ 
the Milesians bound themselves by an oath ( 1 . 45E) 8 ia<j>v\d(eiv rpv 
d>ikiav real rrfv rrvppaxio-v rf)V vndpxovcrav rfi irokei vpo<s Top, f 3 <uriKea, 

k. t.X. A (fragmentary) sworn treaty of <f>t\£a xal rrvppax'ia concluded 
between Philip V of Macedonia and the city of Lysimacheia in Thrace in 
202 b.c. (Polybius xv 23, 9) contained a clause (evidently among other pro- 
visions) that neither party should make any alliance in opposition to this 
one; see G. P. Oikonomos *Emypa<j>al rfjs Ma#ceSov£as 1 (Athens 101=;), 
p. 2, no. 1, reprinted by Bikerman in R. Phil, lxv (1039), P* ^> 9 - The Rho- 
dians, on the other hand, refused to make a formal alliance with anv of the 
monarchs; see Polybius xxx 5, 8. The relationship of symmachia was neces- 
sarily formed by two parties who in theory were equals. It is therefore 
difficult to accept the frequently expressed view that the cities were sub- 
jects of the king; see Bikerman in R. Phil, ixv p. 346f.: Ehrenberg ibid. 
pp. tif. and 51 : Rostovtzeff Hellenist. World, p. 525E While it is true that 
the foreign relations of a city were limited by the agreement which bound 
it to support the king in time of war, it can hardly be supposed (with 
Bikerman) that the obligation to follow the call of its "suzerain” reduced 
it to the position of a subject, or (with Ehrenberg) that its symmachia 
resulted “in a state of affairs that vacillated between autonomy and sub- 
iection,” or (with Rostovtzeff) that it was “forced to submit to the over- 
lordship of the kings” and that its freedom, granted by the monarch, “did 
not imply general political independence nor any right of indeoendent 
action in international relations, except in some rare cases when the Seleucids 
were forced to refrain from insisting on their right of suzerainty Ros- 
tovtzefPs view that “all the cities in the empire” were regarded by the 
Seleucids as under their dominion (vnorao-a-opcvai) is supported only 
by Polybius xxi 43, referring to the (Trans-Tauric) cities retained bv An- 
tiochus III after the conclusion of the Treaty of Apameia; by O.G.l. 231, 

l . 25, which contains the promise of Antiocbus III to give instructions to 
rot? ini t&v irpayparav reraypevois to recognize the Leucophryena at 
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Magnesia, a recognition which was accorded by the free cities separately 
(see Chap. IV note 38); and by Welles, no. 21, containing a promise of 
Ptolemy II (?) to give similar instructions to [roJs v<f>‘ 17/xa? rao-erop.ei'ot] s 
concerning the Asdepieia at Cos (see Chap. IV note 30). Rostovtzeff’s 
further argument that the monarch might appoint an “epistates as his 
own governor of a free city” is based on equally doubtful evidence, namely, 
Ins. Priene 37, 1 . 135, which mentions an epistates in Priene sent by Egypt 
(see Chap. IV note 31), and Syll . 3 426, 1 . 46, a decree of Bargylia which 
ordered that the sending of envoys to Antiochus I to announce the fulfil- 
ment of his request to Teos to send a di^astes to Bargylia (see Chap. IV 
note 22) should be reported to rip [ Karak ] Xappcvcy biro \rov BjacriXews. 
For the general policy of Antiochus I and Antiochus II toward the cities 
see Chap. IV note 22. 

16 . For Chios see Syll . 3 283 and above note 10. For ships furnished in 
333 by Rhodes, the Lycian cities and Soli and Mallus in Cilicia see Arrian 
Anab. 11 20, 2. For Priene see above note 14. 

17 . See Swoboda Griech. Staatsaltertiimer p. 114F: G. Busolt Griech. 
Staatsfande* 1 (Munich 1920), p. 442!.: A. H. M. Jones Gree\ City, p. 164!. 

18 . BouAevrac were elected at Chios about 600 b.c. ( Abh . Berl. A\ad. 1909 
11, p. 68) . On the other hand, in the government of Erythrae as reorganized 
by the Athenians about 460 b.c. (I.G. i 2 10 = Syll . 3 41) they were to be 
chosen by lot. The / 3 ov\i? was chosen for six months at Rhodes (I.G. xii 
1, 53, 94 and 95 [ = /.<?./?. iv 1127]: J.O-A 1 . iv [1901], p. i59f . — Ann. Scuol. 
Atene 11 [1916], p. 142!., no. n: R.E.G. xvii [1904], p. 203f.), apparently 
at Tarsus in the late first century after Christ (Dio Chrysostom Oral. 
xxxrv 35 and Wilhelm Beitrage, p. 119), and, probably in imitation of 
Rhodes, at Stratoniceia in Caria (B.CM. xn [1888], p. 85L, nos. 10 and 11; 
xxviii [1904], p. 49, no. 36 and p. 248!, nos. 59 + 60 b and 87; xliv [1920], 
p. 77f., nos. 7 and 10; li [1927], p. 68, no. 8 = S.E.G. iv 264). There were 
to be 120 / 3 ov\evrai at Erythrae in 460 (see above). At Halicarnassus 
02 votes were cast in the jBovXrj in the decree recorded in B.CJd. xiv 
(1890), p. 95, no. 3 and 100 votes in B.CH. v (1881), p. 2iif., no. 6= 
Paton-Hicks, no. 13. For the division of the / 3 ov\rj into committees which, 
according to the Athenian system, were composed of the members of 
a single city-tribe serving in rotation, and from which the presiding officer 
was chosen see Busolt Griech. Staats\unde ,* 1 p. 476!. and A. H. M. Jones 
Gree\ City, p. 165!. This system was used in 380 at Miletus in the constitu- 
tion modelled after that of Athens (S.G.D.I. 5496 and J. H. Oliver in 
T.A.P.A. lxvi J 1935], p. 187, Kerrpom? eirpxnavevev) and, also in the fourth 
century, at Cyzicus (Michel 533, ’ApyaScis (i)irpvTdvc[vev]), where in the 
second century after Christ the fiovXevrcu, still divided into similar com- 
mittees, €7rpvrdv€wai> (or oi irpvravcvcravTcs) p-fjva; see CI.G. 3661, 3663 
and -3664: I.G.R. iv 153 and 155: AM. vi (1881), p. 44E, nos. 2 1 and 2 11 b: 
F. W. Hasluck Cyzicus, p. 25if. The prytaneis at Cyzicus in the third cen- 
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tury before Christ ( CJ.G . 3655 = Michel 534) were presumably a similar 
body. Committees of prytaneis also held office for a month during the third 
and second centuries before Christ at Halicarnassus ( Syll .* 1015, oi npvra- 
vevovres Top, pfjva tov ’HpdxXeiov) , at Samos (Syll* 97 6, o[t ro]v prjva 
rov ‘Aprepurubva npvrav€vovT€<;) and at Phocaea (Ins. Priene 64, o l 
■upvTavtis 01 re Ik tov pijvbs tov Maipaicrrjpos kcu tov ’Aprepurubvos 
Kal 'Hpauvvos). It seems probable that the eirip’qvioi rfj? ySouX-fj? at Smyrna 
about 235 b.c. (O.GJ. 229, 1 . 30, see below note 95) and at Lampsacus, also 
in the second century (CJ.G. 3641 b = Laum Stiftungen, no. 66 = S.E.G. iv 
668, 1. 85) were committees of this kind; perhaps similar to these were 
the eiriprjvi[oi] at Notium (B.CJH. xxxix [1915], p. 36f, no. 1), the eVi- 
p.r)vtfvovT*<i at Mylasa (S 3 . Wien. A\ad. cxxxn [1895] 2, p. 14, no. 6) and 
the iirip'qv tos at Ilium (CJ.G. 3595 = O.GJ. 219), Nesos (I.G. xii 2, 
645 = O.GJ. 4, 1 . 85k) and Cius (L.W. 1140 [ = Michel 539] and 1143). At 
Chalcedon (as at Megara, see Syll.* 642) there were aurvpvTjrai, who, ten 
in number, held office for a particular month; see CJ.G. 3794 (auripv&vTe?) 
and J.H.S. vn (1886), p. 154!. (eXaxov aunpvrjv)—S.G.D.I. 3054 and 
3053. At Magnesia-on-Maeander single tribes acted as npoeSpoi (presumably 
in the /SovXtj) and from their number was chosen the inurTarri^; see 
Ins. Magn. 2, 4-6, 9-11, 14, 15, 89, 90 and 98 ( = Syll .* 589). The rrpoeSpoi 
at Ephesus in 86 b.c. (L.W. 136 a = Syll.* 742) seem to have had a like 
executive position in the J80VX17. 

19 . See Swoboda Griech. Staatsoltertiimer, p. 136L: Busolt ibid. p. 480L: 
A. H. M. Jones Gree\ City, p. 162L For the eponymous officials see also 
C. Gnaedinger De Graecorum Magistratibus Eponymis (Strassburg 1892), 
p. 3f., since whose time, however, the material has been greatly increased. 

20 . For the eponymous fiacnXevs at Chalcedon see CJ.G. 3794 and B.CJJ. 
xi (1887), p. 296, no. i=S.GD.I. 3054 and 3055. For the povapxo? at Cos 
see e.g. Syll.* 793, 1012 and 1023: Abh. Berl. A\ad. 1928 vi, p. 20L, no. 8, 
p. 37, no. 14 and p. 45. For the lirirdpxrj<s at Cyzicus from the middle of 
the fourth century (Michel 596) onward see J. H. Mordtmann in AM. x 
(1885), p. 202f.: Smith and de Rustafj aell in f.HS. xxn (1902), p. iQpf. : 
Hasluck Cyzicus, p. 255L For the Stj/rtovpyos (a title especially frequent 
in the cities of the Peloponnese, see von Schoeffer in R.E. iv 2858L) at 
Samos see CJ.G. 3091 = Diss. Philol. Halenses vn (1886), p. 207, no. 100: 
Ins. Priene 42 1 and 67: Syll . 2 666: Curtius Inschr. u. Stud. z. Gesch. v. 
Samos, p. iof., no. 6 and p. 31, no. 9. ( = Michel 368) and at Cnidus see 
CJ.G. 2654: Syll.* 953, 1 . 57: S.GJD.I. 3549 pass. The 8i ipiovpyo? was epony- 
mous also on the island of Astypalaea (I.G. xii 3, 168 and 174 = 5 y//.’ 722 
and 780 f = I.G.R. iv 1031 a]), Nisyros (I.G. xii 3, 89, 91 ( = Syll.* 572] 
and 104) and Amorgos (I.G. xii 7, 241), as well as in cities in Pamphylia 
and Cilicia (see Chap. XI notes 9, 31, 32, 33 and 35). 

21 . It was observed by Swoboda (Griech. Volksbeschliisse, p. 88, note 1) 
that the eponymous prytanis had no connexion with the prytaneis who 
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formed the committees of the j8oi>X.ij (see above note 18), and this is borne 
out by the decrees of Magnesia (Ins. Magn. i, 4 and 5) which are dated 
em — irpvravevovros and — npor/Spevep (or <f>v\fj<s — npoeBpevowrt js). 

There was probably no connexion between this irpvravt? and the board of 
elected Trpvrdveis which existed in certain cities (see below note 26). The 
eponymous irpvrav is is found in the following cities: Ephesus (eg. J.O.A.I. 
xvi [1913], p. 233L, nos. if. and n a-d: Syll} 364: Ephesos hi p. 95, no. 4; 
iv 1, p. 82, no. 2: L.W. 136 b=A.EM. xx [1897], p. 61); Chios (eg. Syll } 
283, 959, 986 and 987, all of the fifth or fourth century: R. Phil, lxiij [1937], 
p. 337f., no. 10, 6 irpvr opt? 6 crre^>avr)<f)[6po<;], of the third century, see 
below note 23); Notium (J.O.A.I. vm [1905], p. i66f., nos. in 1 and 3; v 
2-4 [=I.GJR. rv 1589, 1587 and 1586]; xv [1912], p. 54, no. 26 = iv 

1588: B.CJi. xxxix [1915], p. 36f.), where Apollo was prytanis in several 
years in the second century after Christ (see below note 24); Lebedus 
(CJ.G. 2909 =lns. Priene 139); Teos (CJ.G. 3065: SE.G. 11 579 and 580; 
iv 598); Priene (in the fourth century, see below note 23); Magnesia-on- 
Maeander (Ins. Magn. 2, 4, 5 and 8, all of the early third century, see below 
note 23); Cius (CJ.G. 3723 and L.W. 1140); Cyme (B.CJI. xn [1888], 
p. 360L, nos. 4 [ = Michel 511] and 6 = xxxvn [1913], p. 168L, nos. 4 and 5; 
li [1927], p. 375, no. 1: I.GR. iv 1302: J.O.A.I. xiv [1911], Beibl. 135L, where 
the prytanis is Cyme the Amazon, after whom the city was supposed to have 
been named, see Strabo xi p. 505 and xm p. 623); Temnus (O.G.I. 265: 
Keil-Premerstein 1 p. 95L, no. 202); Mitylene (I.G. xii 2, 5 a, 6, 74 [ = Syll.* 
968], 75, 96 and 112); Methymna (I.G. xu 2, 498 and 500); Eresus (I.G. xii 
2, 526 =:O.GJ. 8 vi). 


22 . For the eponymous Priest of Helios at Rhodes see Hiller von Gaer- 
tringen in R.E. Suppl. v 769 and 834! For the lepoiroios at Erythrae see 

I. G. xii 1, 6: L.W. 1541: Syll} 410 and 1014: ‘AOtjvS. xx (1908), p. 231 f„ 
no. 42 = 5 J?. Wien. A\ad. clxxxiii (1921) 3, p. 68 (to be combined with 

J. O.A.I. xii [1909], p. 133). For the vemi Toiry; at Halicarnassus see Syll} 
1015: O.GJ. 16, v(ecoiroiovPTog) : B.CJi. rv (1880), p. 395, no. 2 =S.G.D.I. 
5728, ve[(imo iovvtos]. Wilhelm in f.O.AJ. xi (1908), p. 57L observed that 
the eponymous vewrotris was the Priest of Apollo, elected yearly and 
thereby created head of the board of veamdicu, and that for this reason the 
eponymous official was often called simply 6 lepev<s. 

23 . For the a-T€<j)avT)<f>6po^ see Busolt ibid. p. 499: Stier in R.E. hi a 
2343L: J. Vanseveren (Mme. L. Robert) in R. Phil, lxiii (1937), p. 344L 
Stier listed the following places where a stephanephorus is known to have 
held the eponymous office : Miletus, Priene, Magnesia-on-Maeander, Phocaea, 
Smyrna, Gambreium, Iasus, Mylasa, Heracleia ad Latmum, Nysa (in the 
Roman period), Calymnos, Minoa on Amorgos (in the Roman period). 
To these should be added Chios and Bargylia (see below) and Myndus 
(B.C.H. xn f 1888 j, p. 277f., nos. 1 and 2). For the lists of stephanephori 
at Miletus see Milet 1 3, p. 254L, nos. 122-128, covering the years 525/4-260/59, 
232/1-184/3 b.c. and 89/8 b.c.-a.d. 31/2 (from 334 to 216 reprinted in 
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Beloch G.G} iv 2, p. i02f.), and (for the years 183/2-159/8 or 156/5) Rehm 
in S. B. Bayer. A\ad. 1923 viii. For the stephanephori from Sulla to 
Tiberius see Rehm in S. B. Bayer. Akad. 1939, viii p. 24f. For fragments 
of lists at Priene and Heradeia see Ins. Priene 141-2 (s. 1 b.c. and aj>. 
9/10-41/2) and O.GJ. 459 (probably 17/6 b.c.-aj). 4/5), and for what is 
perhaps a similar list at Antandrus see Michel 668. At Miletus the society 
of the poXiroi is known from its “sacred law,” dating from 450/49 b.c. 
but containing additions from earlier and later times; see Milet 1 3, p. 277!, 
no. 133 -Syll? 57 and (most recently) Luria in Philol. lxxxiii (1928), 
p. 113L and Poland in R.E. Suppl. vi 509f. This society, presumably com- 
posed of members of the aristocratic families, was originally a private or- 
ganization, but it early received official recognition as a public collegium. 
Its senior members were called ore^eunj^dpoi, and it was headed by a 
board consisting of an awrv/ij'jjnjs and five irpoaeraipoi. The former, with 
the designation of <rr€<l>avT)<l> 6 po's, became the eponymus of Miletus, evi- 
dently appointed, whatever may have been the original method of his elec- 
tion, by the demos. In the earlier lists of the stephanephori ( Milet 1 nos. 
122-127) the old title is used in the superscription olSe poXr&v ^crvpvryrav, 
the latest (no. 128) is headed aT€(j>avr)rj>6poi, ol xal aUrvfnn}rat. The title 
appears in inscriptions of the third century as poXir&v aUrupvijo-as; see 
Milet 1 3, p. 353f., nos. 157, 159 and 160. The occasion of the appointment 
of the president of the society to the eponymous office was perhaps the 
result of the transformation of the power of the earlier npvravi s into a 
tyranny (Aristotle Pol. v 5, p. 1305 a) and a desire to substitute a less 
dangerous official for the earlier “ruler”; see De Sanctis in Studi in Onore 
di P. Bonfante (Milan 1930) n p. 67if. and J. H. Oliver in TARA, lxvi 
( 1 935 ) , P- t86f. A somewhat similar change seems to have taken place at 
Priene under Alexander; for in a decree of the city to be dated probably 
in the summer of 334 (Ins. Priene 2 —SyU} 278) the prytanis appears as 
eponymus, whereas in another, enacted only a short time later (Ins. Priene 
3-Syll. a 282), the eponymus was the stephanephorus, and he continued 
to hold this tide through the third and second centuries down to Roman 
times; see A. Asboeck Das Staatswesen v. Priene in Hellenist. Zeit (Munich 
1913), P- 9°f* This change also took place during the third century at Chios, 
where a decree (R. Phil, lxiii p. 337!, no. 10) mentions the n pwavis 6 
trTe(f>apr)<l>[ 6 po ?]; in this case, as Vanscveren pointed out, the title of this 
prytanis seems to have been abbreviated and the old designation sup- 
planted by the newer one, which appears regularly in Hellenistic and 
Roman times as the title of the eponymus-, sec ’A px- A eXr. xi (1927-8), 
Hap. 27, no. 7, restored by Robert in B.CJH. lvii (1933), p. 535: B.CJH. 
xxxvxi (1913), p. 221, no. 29: I.GJi. rv 941. This official, however, seems 
to have been originally one of a board or of a committee of the / 3 ovX-r} 
(see below note 26), for Trpvrdvw; oi eveo-rS res are mentioned in a decree 
of Chios of about 300 b,c.; see BS.A. xli (1940-45), p. 45b Also at Magnesia- 
on-Maeander about the middle of the third century the eponymous prytanis 
(see above note 21) was replaced by a stephanephorus. At Phocaea in the 
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Roman imperial period the two offices were sometimes combined; see 
I.GJZ. iv 1322, 1323 and 1325. 

It was supposed by Gnaedinger (ibid. p. 3!:.) that the eponymous stepha- 
nephorus was a priestly official, and this view has found wide acceptance; 
see e.g. Th. Sauciuc in AM. xxxvi (1911), p. 161: Asboeck, p. 91: Busolt 
ibid. p. 499: P. Stengel Griech. Kultusaltertumer 3 (Munich 1920), pp. 40 
and 461".: Vollgraff in Mnem. xlvi (1918), p. 421L: Stier ibid. 2344. It was 
believed that in Miletus the stephanephorus was a priest of Apollo Del- 
phinius (Rehm in Milet 1 p. 241) and that at Magnesia he was associated 
with the priestess of Artemis Leucophryene in the cult of the Goddess 
(Kern in Arch. Jahrb. ix [1894], Arch. Anz. p. 124 and De Sanctis ibid. 
p. 676). Gnaedinger, however, based his view on Boeckh’s change in the 
text of the Milesian inscription CJ.G. 2855, which actually reads eirl 
<TTe<j>avr)(f> 6 pov tov 0 eou tov rpirov ( [’I 0 Jv[ic]ptTov, Boeckh) row pera 
MrjvdSaipo[»'], i.e. the third stephanephorate of Apollo (see below note 24) 
after that of Menodorus (dated by Rehm in 178/7 b.c.). This inscription, 
therefore, does not afford any evidence for connecting the stephanephorus 
with the cult of Apollo. At Magnesia, moreover, the only connexion of 
the stephanephorus with the cult of Artemis consisted in his participation 
with the former priestesses of Artemis in the conduct of a sacrifice and a 
procession at the festival of the Isiteria, in the fact that both he and the 
priestess were elected on the same day (Ins. Magn. ioo = SylI. B 695, a, 1. 31L 
and b, 1. 3of.), and in his appearance, together with the priest and priestess 
of Artemis and other officials, at the yearly festival of Zeus Sosipolis (Ins. 
Magn. 98 = Syll? 589, 11 . 15b, 22&. and 31I). Similarly, at Priene the par- 
ticipation of the stephanephorus in the offering of certain sacrifices (Ins. 
Priene 108, 1 . 256L; 109, 11 . 179!. and 194!.; 1 13, 11 . 39 f. and 69L: Asboeck, 
p. 93f.) does not show that the office was a priestly one. At Chios also 
there seems to be no reason for regarding the rrpvrav t<s ore^ainj^opos as a 
priest or a priestly official. It is true that at Priene in the early first century 
before Christ the holder of the office of stephanephorus was described as 
kafjtov irapa tov Sijpov tov iirdtwpov tov Atos tov ‘Okvpmov crrecfsavov 
(Ins. Priene 114, 1 . 23!.), and there seems to have been a similar ceremony 
at Istrus in Thrace, where about 100 b.c. the priest of Apollo was described 
as tov irrdiwpov r-fj<s iroXetofs] ’AirdAAwvos dmSe£d[ju.£i»o]s crreifiavov 
( Syll . 3 708, 1 . 2if.). But whatever significance this ceremony of investiture 
with the “eponymous wreath” of the God may have had, it cannot be re- 
garded as proving that the wearer was made a priest. On the other hand, 
at Bargylia, when, soon after 129 b.c., the office of eponymous stephanephorus 
(see also JME. xvi [1896], p. 218, no. 8a) was created, the measure pro- 
vided that it should be held by the annually elected Priest of Apollo (see 
Holleaux Etudes 11 p. 180, 1 . 6f. and commentary). At Pergamum (where, 
however, as Corradi observed in Riv. Fil. xxxix [1911), p. 504L = SfKd< 
Ellenist. p. 349b, the eponymus was the irpvravtv or, in two instances, O.G.I. 
267 and 338, a Upev s) the o-Te<f>avT)^>6po<s t&v AwSc/ca &ecjv Kal ©eov 
BaortXews E vpAvov, who appears in a decree honouring Attalus III (O.GJ. 
332, 1 . 27 {., see Chap. I note 88), was evidently a priest, but the o-T€<j>avr)<l>6pos 
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who was ordered to burn incense, in this decree ( 1 . i2£.) with 6 Upev s row 
BcuriXews Kal [d]ywvo#€TTj$, and in a decree of about 129 b.c. {Syll. 3 694, 
1. 4of.) with [oi tjepet? *ai ai l[ipeiai\ Kal ol apxovres, did not necessarily 
have a priestly office. In Delos, to be sure, where the archon was eponymous, 
the holder of the title is described in a metrical inscription {LG. xi 1139) as 
<ro? {ije. 'Ermas) Kal <$>ol/3ov arre(j>av7]<l>6po s; but in other Dehan inscrip- 
tions {LG. xt 1140 and 1141) he appears as apf as rrjv (nefyavrifyopov a pxv v > 
and it was supposed by Roussel in B.C.H. xxxtv (1910), p. 392 that the 
archon stephanephorus was idendcal with the archon eponymous. In Tenos 
(6 ap\u>v rijv aT€(f>av7)(f>6pop apxqv, I.G. xxi 5, 804 and 82of.), in Paros 
(ap£as TTfv (TTe<f>a.vT)<f>6pov tov irokepapxov apx^v, LG. xix 5, 282), and in 
Melos (apfas SI s n )v (m<f>avt}<f>6pov row apxovros dpxrfv, LG. xii 3, 1116) 
it seems highly probable that the tide was also borne by the chief magistrate 
and had no religious significance. This was also the case in the island of 
Syros, where, in the second century after Christ, this magistrate bore the 
title 6 <TTt<f>avr)<f>6pos apxvw «ro 5 i'vpos or aTe<f>avrj<f)6pos Kal entowpos 
apx<»v‘, see l.G. xn 5, 659 and 662-667. This examination of the known in- 
stances of the eponymous stephanephorus bears out the observadon of 
Vanseveren that the utle might be attached to a magistracy as well as to 
a priesthood. In Miletus it was given to the head of a society who obtained 
official standing, in Chios and apparently in Priene and Magnesia it was 
given to the prytanis, and on the islands it was borne by the chief magistrate, 
the archon. Only at Bargylia is it certain that a priest was the holder of this 
office, and here, in the difficult time which followed the revolt of Aristonicus, 
it may have seemed expedient, in creadng the office, to appoint the already 
existing Priest of Apollo as the incumbent. In the imperial period, on the 
other hand, there was a stephanephorus of Apollo at Stratoniceia in Caria; 
see SE.G. xv 263 and Reisen 1 no. 134. 

24 . For the holding of the eponymous, office by a deity see Gebhard in 
R.E. 111 a 2349L: A. H. M. Jones Greets City, pp. 167^ and 234L: Robert 
Hellenica 11 (1946), p. 5if. The stephanephorate was held at Miletus, at 
Iasus and at Antandrus by Apollo; at Magnesia by Artemis Leucophryene; 
at Priene by Zeus Olympius, by Apollo and by various “heroes" {Ins. Priene 
18, 11. 20 and 28; 21, 1. 9; 44, 1. 31L; 108, 11. 51, 79 and 89; 109, 1. 141); at 
Heracleia ad Latmum by a god, presumably Apollo {SE.G. 11 536, corrected 
by Robert in Istros 11 [1935-36], p. 2, and Milet 1 3, no. 150 [treaty with 
Miletus] = Syll ? 633, 1 . 26? .) ; at Panamara in Caria by Zeus Panamaros. 
Similarly, the office of eponymous hipparch at Cyzicus was held by Poseidon 
{O.G.I. 748, 1 . 15) and that of eponymous prytanis at Lampsacus by Aphro- 
dite and Priapus. During the imperial period the office of eponymous 
stephanephorus was held at Stratoniceia by Apollo, that of povapxos at Cos 
by Asclepius and Apollo Calymnius and that of prytanis at Notium by 
Apollo Clarius and at Cyme by the Amazon Cyme. The connexion be- 
tween the holding of the stephanephorate at Miletus by the god and a period 
of financial stringency is shown by the fact that during the war-years 
276/5-260/59 b.c. Apollo was stephanephorus seven times, in 229/8-226/5 
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four times in succession and in 196/5-184/3 eight times, while during the 
period 180/79-159/8 (or 156/5), which followed the defeat of Antiochus III, 
he held the office twelve times ( Milet 1 3, p. 258^ nos. 123 and 124 and 
Rehm l.c.). 

25 . The irpvrdvet s at Rhodes (see below note 26), the <rTparr\yoi at 
Cnidus ( CJ.G . 2654), and the apxovre s at Cos (Syll . 2 940) held office for 
six months. At Erythrae the nine strategoi and the agoratiomos (see Syll . 3 
410 and 442, l.G. xii 1, 6 and L.W. 1541 and H. Gaebler Erythrae [Berlin 
1892], pp. 118 and 122), at Chalcedon the strategoi ( Syll 3 645, 1 . 73 f.) and 
at Magnesia-on-Maeander the agoranomos (Ins. Magn. 164 [ = O.GJ . 485 ] 
and 179) held office for four months. It was supposed by Keil and von 
Premcrstein (x p. 96) on the basis of a decree (no. 202, apxov^Tcov to )v jae]rd 
'H.yrjTop[a M]rjrpd [kch . . . .] o\v Iljaird) that the archontes at Temnus 
also held office for less than a year, but the inscription is too fragmentary 
to afford convincing evidence. 

26 . For the irpvrams at Rhodes see H. van Gelder Gesch. d. alten Rhodier 
(Hague 1900), p. 239 f. and Hiller von Gaertringen in RE. Suppl. v 767; 
the latter showed in Herm. xxxviii (1903), p. 147!. that the board consisted 
of five members. In the later fourth century the prytaneis seem to have 
been a board of officials at Miletus, where they were ordered to carry out 
the provisions of the decree safeguarding the interests of the Sardians in 
Miletus ( Milet 1 3, p. 286L, no. 135 =Syll. i 273, see Chap. V note 5). Later, 
they rendered decisions in cases involving freedom (ibid. no. 140 a), en- 
rolled, sometimes in conjunction with the ■QpTjp.epoi etrl rfi <j>v\aiqj (see 
below note 29), new citizens in the city-tribes (ibid. p. i82f., nos. 37, 1. 64 
and 38 and p. 3i2f., nos. 141, 1. 39; 142; 143, 1. 28; 146, 1. 37), managed the 
revenues accruing from the portico built by Antiochus I (O.GJ. 213), 
expressed the thanks of the city for a loan made by Cnidus (Milet 1 3, 
p. 294b, no. 138, 1. 16), and, also with the flpijpev 01 ini rp if>vkaicg, were 
made responsible for the safe departure of envoys (ibid. p. 3i8f no. 143, 
1. 44!), took part in a sacred ceremony (ibid. p. i82f., no. 37, 1. 43), acted 
for the city in taking an oath to abide by a treaty (ibid. p. 35of., no. 149, 
1 . 5if.), proposed measures to the Assembly (ibid. p. 334b, nos. 147, 149 
and 150 [ = Syll .* 633] and Milet 1 9, p. 150, no. 307) and addressed a formal 
letter to Elis (Syll . 3 683, 1 . 29). In the Roman imperial period the board 
consisted of an dpxtnpvravi s and five other members; see CJ.G. 2878: 
Milet 1 2, p. 119L, no. 20 (a.d. 136) and 1 7, p. 3iof., nos. 227, 228 and 233!. 
At Iasus, which boasted of having been colonized in part by Milesians 
(Polybius xvi 12, 2 ), the prytaneis, five in number (CJ.G. 2677 b, perhaps 
six in B.CJi. xm [1889], p. 23, no. 1, 1 . 26L), were included in a decree of 
the mid-fourth century (Syll . 3 “169, 1 . i2f.) among the officials ordered to 
sell confiscated property. They may have been an elected board at Ilium, 
where they took part in a sacrifice to Athena in honour of Antiochus I 
(O.GJ. 219, 11 . 20 and 29), imposed fines (CJ.G. 3598 and Michel 1342 = AM. 
xxrv [1899], p. 451), and are mentioned (CJ.G. 3600) together with the 
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crrpanf/oi (see below note 29); at Scepsis, where four men iirpvrdvevov 
and one man « recrraTei ( J.OA.L hi [1900], p. 54!); and perhaps at Smyrna, 
where there is a dedication by a irpvravevcov [t]6 Sevrepop xal ol irapa- 
irpvraveis ( CJ.G . 3168). On the other hand, it might be supposed (so 
Swoboda Griech. V ol^sbeschliisse, p. 73 and Brandis in R.E. v 2182) that 
the prytaneis were elected officials at Samos, where they were five in 
number (Ins. Priene 37, 1 . 29f.) and where they were ordered to convene 
an Assembly, impose small fines for disobedience and inscribe in the 
public records the guarantees of the candidates for the office of pe\e8a>v6<; 
and the names of those elected ( 5 y//. 8 976, see above note 18), and also, 
in conjunction with the ypapparevs rijs ySovA-rjs, to assign a new citizen 
to a tribe (Michel 368). Since, however, they appear definitely as a com- 
mittee of the Samian fiov Arj (see above note 18), this evidence is mislead- 
ing. Since they also formed a similar committee at Halicarnassus (see 
above note 18), no inference that they were elected officials may be drawn 
from the fact that they were ordered in a decree of the city to proclaim the 
bestowal of a wreath (B.CJJ. v [1881], p. 2iif, no. 6 = Paton-Hicks no. 13, 
see Robert in R. Phil, lxv [1939], p. 163b) . For the most part, however, 
the prytaneis of the Asianic cities appear in the formula yvapt) irpvrdveojv 
(yvdpa irpvrav'uov), signifying that the decree in question was a proposal 
made by them to the Council or Assembly; see Busolt ibid. p. 312, note 2. 
This formula is found at Iasus (e.g. CJ.G. 2674 (?) and 2677 b: Michel 
464, 468 [ = Ins. Priene 53], 469 and 470: B.CJJ. via [1884], p. 454f., no. 
1 = xih [1889], p. 34f.) and at Erythrae (where the o-rparryyoi were ordered 
in l.G. xh 1, 6 to refer to the Trpvrdms the erection of a statue) in the 
combination (nparqymv npindvemv l^eracrT&v yvospi) ; see SyllJ 285, 412, 
413 and 442: Ins. Priene 50: 'A0i)vd xx (1908), p. 231b, no. 42 = 5.5. Wien. 
A\ad. clxxxiii (1921), 6, p. 67b, to be combined with J.OAJ. xh (1909), 
p. 133. The formula is also found in the following cities: Halicarnassus 
(SyllJ 1015: S.GJDJ. 5728 = Michel 454: J.O.A.I. xi [1908], p. 56f., no. 2); 
Samos (Michel 368: O.GJ. 41: SE.G. 1 363-367); Bargylia (Ins. Priene 47: 
C. Curtius Insckr. u. Stud. z. Gesch. von Samos [Liibeck 1877], p. 34 fi, no. 13, 
from Bargylia, see Swoboda, pp. 83 and 262) ; Astypalaea (l.G. xii 3, 169, 
170 and 173, 1 . 51). The prytaneis also proposed decrees at Calynda in Caria 
(Pap. Cairo Zenon, no. 59341 a, 1 . 23). The combination at Erythrae of the 
prytaneis with the boards of strategoi and e xetastai (see below notes 29 and 
30) led Swoboda to believe (pp. 88 and 130) that they were a similar board. 
It is true that proposals were normally made not merely by the strategoi but 
by other boards as well (see Schulthess in RE. vii 1485!.), and it might be 
supposed that in all those cases where they were made by prytaneis the latter 
were officials. But the fact that at Samos and Halicarnassus the prytaneis 
were committees of the fiovXrj shows that no such inference may be drawn 
from the presence of the formula yv<op-q npyrdvecav in the decrees of these 
two cities. In fact, it is impossible to determine from the mere use of this 
formula and without further evidence whether the prytaneis who proposed 
a decree were a committee of the fiovXrj or a board of officials. 
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27 . For the npovxoi see Busolt ibid. p. 357!: Schulthess in R.E. vx a 
i367f.: Robert in B.CH. lii (1928), p. i65f. Originally the word seems 
to have been used as a term to denote officials in general; so npoxeovres 
at Teos in the fifth century ( Syll 3 38, see Bannier in Rh. Mus. lxxiv [1925], 
p. 285!.) and TijAovxia- at Olbia and Sinope (Ionian settlements) in the late 
fourth and the third centuries (Syll. 3 286 and 1017). It was observed by 
Wilhelm in ].OAl. xn (1909), p. 136I that the expression oreo 8^ [rr]arq[p 
rj 7r]aXatoTepos [r]tp.a? i<r[x ]ep in a law of Erythrae of the early fourth 
century (‘AOtfva xx [1908], p. i9of, no. 5 / 3 , 1 . 25f.) also has this meaning. 
At Massalia the Council of 600 continued to bear the name npovxoi (Strabo 
iv p. 179). In certain cities during the Hellenistic period, however, the 
timouchoi had definite functions. At Teos in the second century they were 
ordered to pronounce a curse on anyone who diverted an endowment-fund, 
they acted with the strategoi (see below note 29) in proposing a yvcoprj and 
announced the honours conferred thereby, and, also in company with the 
<r[TparrfyoL], they were ordered to provide for the annual celebration of a 
festival; see Syll. 3 578, 1 . 60: Ins. Magn. 97, 11 . 30 and 4of.: O.GJ. 309, 1 . 12. 
At Priene in the late fourth century they proposed yv&pxu and seem to 
have had certain judicial functions, and they had a ypapp.arev<s and a 
ripavxiov; see Ins. Priene 4, 1 . 19; 6, 1 . 5; 8, 1 . 2; 10, 11 . 17 and 28; 12, 1 . 4: 
Asboeck Staatswesen v. Priene, p. 78L At Lebedus also they appear to have 
proposed a yvmpr); see M.k.B. hi 1 (1878-80), p. 174, no. tvB' as restored 
by Robert Ijc. ([yvdprj Tcpov]x<vv) • At Methymna they proposed a decree 
in the fdovXr) honouring difastai from Miletus and t&v Tepd>x<ov nai 
irpea-fievrept ov of irapiovres acted as sponsors for it in the Assembly; see 
Milet 1 3, p. 368!, no. 152 = RF.G. xxxviit (1925), p. 29!., and B. Keil in 
Ber. Sachs. Ges. Wiss. lxxi (1919), 8, p. 73, note 105. It was supposed there- 
fore by Busolt and by Schulthess, following Dittenberger in Syll. s 1007, 
note 11, that the timouchoi were a board of officials, but while this is indeed 
suggested by their association with the strategoi at Teos, our knowledge of 
their activities scarcely permits of a definite conclusion, and it may be that, 
like the prytaneis in certain cities, they were a committee of the fiovXrj. 

28 . At Cos the irpocrrarai are known chiefly from proposals (yva>pa 
irpoo-rarav ) made to the Assembly; see Paton-Hicks 2 and 13 ( = Michel 
426): Maiuri A IS. 432, 436 and 465: Herzog KF. p. 124!., no. 188: SB. 
Berl. A fad. 1905, p. 980L: Historia viii (1934) p. 429, no. 1. They had, how- 
ever, certain administrative functions. They were ordered to enroll a new 
citizen (IBM. 247 =:S.GD 1 . 3611=/?. Phil, xxvi [1902], p. 314 i. = Rend. 
Pontific. Accad. Rom. d. Arch, xvii [1940-41], p. 2if.), to receive the testi- 
mony of witnesses (Syll. 3 953, 11 . 25 and 34, with an additional fragment in 
Riv. Fil. lxx [1942], p. if.), to estimate the value of a bull offered to Zeus 
(Syll. 3 1025, 1 . 27), to provide for the recording and proclamation of honours 
conferred by popular decree (IBM. 260 = Riv. Fil. lxx [1942], p. 9 f., no. 4), 
and to offer sacrifices in Cos in celebration of the deliverance of the Temple 
of Apollo at Delphi from the Gauls and arrange for the payment of the 
money appropriation for the Oecopoi sent to Delphi (Syll. 3 398). They also 
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received orders to act with the priest in opening the sacred treasury (Maiuri 
NS. 441, 1 . 22f.) and, in conjunction with the japicu and the Upo<f>v\aKes 
to file a statement of the money deposited in this treasury ( Abh . Berl. Akad. 
1928 vi p. 37, no. 14, 1. i3f.), and the cost of a sacrifice was to be paid to 
them by the [varrojicu ( Syll ? 597). It was shown by M. Segre in Riv. Fil. 
lxi (1933), p. 368, in opposition to the hypothesis of Herzog in Abh. Berl. 
A/^ad. 1928, vi p. 46, that the prostatai at Cos numbered five and not six. 
At Cnidus the prostatai are known only from their yv&pai; see Syll? 187 
and 978 and Ins. Magn. 15. The fifteen prostatai at Cnidus who appear in 
IBM. 796 (probably of the fourth century), as was observed by the editor, 
Hirschfeld, following Kaibel ( Epigr . Graeca 783) and Hicks in fJHS. 
vm (1887), p. 107, note 1, had nothing to do with this board. Prostatai 
appear also in other communities of Caria and the adjacent islands. At 
Theangela, where likewise a decree was passed as a [yvtopyf] rrpoararSiv 
(LG. xi 1054 a =S£.G. 111 666), they may perhaps have had administrative 
functions, for they were ordered to designate a place for the erection of a 
statue to a benefactor and to furnish the rapia.<s with a part of the cost; 
see RE.A. xxxm (1931), p. 214!. = Robert Coll. Froehner 1 54, 1 . iof. On 
the island of Calymnos, where, as at Cos, the prostatai were to receive the 
testimony of witnesses (Syll? 953, 1 . 25k), they are otherwise known only 
from the formula yvdspa Ttpoo-Tardv in decrees granting citizenship; see 
CJ.G. 2671 =S.GEJ. 3585: S.GD.I. 3566 a: IBM. 232, 233, 235, 236, 238, 
249, 250 and 279. It was supposed by Swoboda (ibid. p. 67) followed by 
Busolt (ibid. p. 477) that these prostatai were not magistrates but a com- 
mittee of the fiovkrj serving for a month. This view, however, is based 
only on the restoration of IBM. 261 b, [tovs alpr)dj]cropev]ov^ Top prjva 
to[vtov TTpocrrara?], which it is difficult to accept as ground for a definite 
statement. Accordingly, while there seems to be some evidence for a belief 
that the prostatai at Cos may have been officials, the observation of Swoboda 
(p. 76), followed by Busolt (p. 477), that in general it cannot be determined 
whether the prostatai were an elected board or a committee of the /SouXij 
seems to be justified. Entirely different, evidently, from these prostatai 
were those known at Iasus, where they existed alongside of the prytaneis. 
They acted as sponsors, together with the strategoi (see below note 29), for 
a 'irpvrdveiov yvmpij conferring citizenship (Michel 470) and they were 
ordered to select a place for inscribing a similar decree (CJ.G. 2676); an- 
other decree of this kind contained the clause ■npoypas\iaxrda.i tows irpoo-rdra s 
(Ins. Priene 53, 11 . 28E and 57). They were also ordered to seal the boxes 
(one for each city-tribe) in which were deposited the tickets inscribed with 
the names of those attending the Assembly (Michel 466). It was supposed 
by Hicks in IBM. in p. 39!., followed by Swoboda (pp. 71 and 92), that 
these prostatai were a board which superintended the admission of stran- 
gers to citizenship. It seems more possible, however, that, as Haussoullier 
suggested in B.CJti. vm (1884), p. 220, they were the presidents of the 
city-tribes (who would also be concerned with the admission of new 
citizens). 
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29 . For the o-Tparqyoi on the islands near the Asianic coast and in the 
Greek cities of Asia Minor during the Hellenistic period see W. Schwahn 
in R£. Suppl. vi ii02f. For the strategoi in Rhodes see LG. xii i, 42 and 49 
( =Syll ? 619), 1 . i5f.: AM. xx (1895), p. 382, no. j\—S.GDJ. 3789: Maiuri 
NS. 20 = AM. li (1926), p. 3. Individual members of the board appear 
as o-Tparay^o-as or trrparayds in I.G. xii 1, 44 ( =I.G.R. iv 1115) and 
56: Maiuri NS. 32: Ann. Scuol. Atene 11 (1916), p. 136^ no. 3. The in- 
scriptions cited above, which contain the names of the members of the 
board, show that these were ten in number; they included, as appears from 
I.G. xii 1, 49 and S.G.DJ. 3789, a orpamyos «rt rav x^pav and a 
oTparayos eis to Uepav (see Chap. IV note 62). On the other hand, in 
I.G. xii 1, 50 =S.GJDJ. 3790 there appear to be twelve members. The in- 
crease in the number may be explained by supposing that by the time of 
this inscription — the first century before Christ — the board had been en- 
larged; since the orparayos «Vi rav \copav and the orparayos ets to riepav 
appear in the boards of ten, it is impossible to accept the explanation of 
Schwahn, who accounted for the twelve strategoi by supposing that these 
two were included. It was pointed out by van Gelder (Gesch. d. Alt. 
Rhodier, p. 253) that, since Rhodes was a sea-power and seems to have 
had no land-forces except some mercenaries, its board of strategoi had no 
military functions; what their duties were, however, is unknown. In the 
city-states, on the other hand, there are traces of their original military 
functions at Erythrae, where they were praised for having taken measures 
in time of war for guarding and arming the city {Syll? 410 and 442) ; at 
Cyzicus, where, about 135 e.c., a certain Machaon appears as rayei? 
orparTjyos im rfjs [7rdXea>]s ( I.GJR. . iv 134, see Chap. VI note 13); and 
perhaps at Ephesus, where, about 295 B.C., the strategoi requested Aenetus, 
the general of Demetrius Poliorcetes, to help in supplying arms to the exiles 
from Priene who had taken refuge in a stronghold {Syll? 363 = R£.G . 
xxix [1916], p. 29k, see Chap. IV note 9) and in 86 introduced a measure 
providing for the defence of the city against Mithradates (Syll? 742, see 
above p. 224^). In general, however, only civil functions are known. Like 
the prytaneis, they made proposals to the Assemblies in the form of a yveip/q 
crTparryy&v. These proposals are known in the following cities: Ephesus 
(Syll? 742 and Josephus Ant. Jud. xrv 10, 25, § 262, eiaayynkapevtav or 
eUnjyrfO-apevwv r&v (rrparqy&v: I.G. xii 3, 171 =1.GJR. iv 1029, irpoypa- 
tyapevwv rr\v f}ov\r)v t&v oTpa[T]riyS>v ) ; Smyrna (O.G.I. 229, 11 . 1 
and 89: I.G. xii 3, 172, see B.CH. xlviii [1924], p. 336 f.: I.G. xii 8, 269 = 
B.CJI. xlviii p. 33if., 1 . 2of.); Erythrae (see above note 26): Magnesia- 
on-Maeander (ins. Magn. 113, of the Roman period); Phocaea {Ins. Priene 
65); Priene (ins. Priene 18 [ = O.GJ. 215], 1 . 21; 53, 1 . 38; 54, 1 . 35; 61, 
1 . 32; 69, 1 . 1; 202, 1 . 22); Teos {Ins. Magn. 97, 1 . 30, with [n/ajovxot); 
Mitylene {I.G. xii 2, 15, 1 . 13, mpi utv oi orporayoi 7Tpori9turi: Michel 
357, 11. 8f. and 37, tva iroirjcrcavTcu oi orparayoi 2<f>o8ov imep avr&v)] 
Methymna {Milet 1 3, p. 368L, no. 152, 11 . if. and i8f., crTparayol vporiOeuri) ; 
Pitane {O.GJ. 335, 1 . 2, o-Tparqyal ehrav ) ; Halicarnassus {IBM. 888); 
Iasus (where they acted as sponsors for a yvapr), Michel 470, see above 
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note 26); Cos (Syll.* 1012, 1 . 2, o~uv£ypa\fsav [ <rrpa]Tayo(i )); Cius (L.W. 
1 140 = Michel 539). 

For a strategos as presiding-officer of the Assembly at Cyme see B.CJH. 
xii (1888) , p. 360, no. 4 ( = Michel 511) and p. 362f., no. 6 = xxxvn (1913), 
p. i68f., nos. 4 and 5. For the responsibility of the board of strategoi at 
Erythrae for the collection of the money demanded by the Galatians see 
SyllJ 410, 1 . 13E, and for their management of the sacred funds of Asclepius 
at Lampsacus see CJ.G. 3641 b =zSJ 2 .G. iv 668. For the appropriation by 
them of money for the expenses of a 0 ecop 6 s at Cnidus, and for the cost 
of inscribing honorific decrees at Halicarnassus and Erythrae and for erect- 
ing a statue at Erythrae, and for their general control (in conjunction with 
other officials) over the public funds at Temnus see Ins. Magn. 56, 1 . 36E: 
B.C.H. xiv (1890), p. 97f., no. 4: ’A dr\va xx (1908), p. 232, no. 42 = S.B. 
Wien. Akad. clxxxiii (1921), 3, p. 67L: I.G. xii 1, 6: Cicero pro Flacco 44. 
For their responsibility for erecting statues and providing wreaths for 
benefactors at Priene and for announcing the bestowal of honours at 
Priene, at Samos (in conjunction with the prytaneis), at Methymna (where, 
in conjunction with the e^eracrrcu, they arranged for the entertainment 
of the dikastai from Miletus), and at Chalcedon see Ins. Priene 18, 1 . nf.; 
83, 1 . 13; 99, I. 15; 104, 1 . 12E; 109, 1 . 27if.: S.E.G. 1 351: Milet 1 3, p. 368E, 
no. 152, 11 . iof. and 46E: Michel 535, 1 . 73b For their participation in public 
funerals at Priene see Ins. Priene 99, 1 . 21; 104, 1 . 11; 108, 1 . 369 (?); 113, 
1 . 1 16, and in public sacrifices at Ilium (together with certain priests) see 

0. G.I. 219, 1 . 30. At Smyrna the strategoi carried on the negotiations with 
the soldiers at Magnesia-near-Sipylus who were about to become citizens, 
co-operated with the Tapias in providing houses for these men and. with 
the e^eraorot (see below note 30), affixed the public seal to the formal 
agreement ( O.GJ . 229, 11 . 13, 19, 58 and 88), and at Cyzicus they, together 
with the <£ vXopx 01 and a TeigonoiSs, made a contract with a builder for 
the construction of a tower (Michel 596). The strategoi of Cnidus, when 
the city was asked to provide means for rendering a decision in a suit 
brought against the community of Calymnos by the heirs of a citizen of 
Cos, conducted the trial, receiving all documents concerning the suit and 
supervising the interrogation of the witnesses, and when the nleas had 
been finished they rendered their decision by ballot (SyllJ 953 with another 
fragment in Riv. Fil. lxx [1942], p. if.). The board of strategoi consisted 
of five members at Cyzicus ( B.CJH . xiv [1890], p. 537, no. 2, of the Roman 
period, and A.M. x [1885), p. 20of., no. 28, see R.E.G. vi [189?], p. 13); 
at Temnus (Cicero pro Flacco 44) ; at Cius in a.d. 108/9 ( I.G.R . m 24) ; 
and probably at Cos ( SyllJ 1012, where the statement in note 4 that there 
were only three, based apparently on the insufficient evidence of I.G.R. rv 
1046, is questionable). At Erythrae the board consisted of nine ( Syll .* 410 
and 442). In Priene the strategoi seem not to have acted together but to 
have been divided into monthly committees serving in rotation (imprjvioi 
T&v crrpavqy&v) ; see Ins. Priene 83, 1 . 13; 99, 1 . 15; 104, 1 . nf. (?); in, 

1 . 192: Asboeck ibid. p. 83E At Magnesia, although in the first century 
after Christ a board of strategoi presented a yviap-q (see above), in the 
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second century before Christ there was a single strategos, who took part 
in public ceremonies ( Syll } 589, 1 . 26 and 695, 1 . 40) and was evidently 
not a member of a board. 

The military affairs of Magnesia, which would normally have been con- 
ducted by strategoi, seem to have been in the hands of boards of noXepapxoi 
and imrapxaL, who appear on the same ceremonial occasions as the strategos 
(Syll. s 589, 1 . 24 and 695, 1 . 39b) but may also have had duties consistent 
with their names, for they were ordered to provide for the safe return of 
envoys from Cnidus and Teos (Ins. Magn. 15 b, 1 . 25 and 97, 1 . 92). At 
Clazomenae (probably) boards of strategoi and polemarchai existed to- 
gether, proposing a decree in conjunction and, with the rap-ias, charged 
with the presentation of feVia to Bern pot from Magnesia; see Ins. Magn. 
53, 11 . 1 and 6 gf. and, for the assignment to Clazomenae, Wilhelm in 
SJI. Wien. A\ad. clxxix (1915), 6, p. 36. At Chios, where, during the 
Hellenistic period, there is no mention of strategoi, military matters seem 
also to have been entrusted to a body of noXipapxoi, who, about 300 b.c., 
were ordered to provide triremes for the safe return of di\astai\ see BS.A. 
xli (1940-45), p. 45b Otherwise they acted only in their capacity of civil 
officials, proposing decrees, sometimes in conjunction with the egerac-rai; 
they were at least six in number and, like the strategoi at Priene, served 
in monthly committees (noXepapxcov inLprjVLoi ) ; see Robert in B.CH. 
Lvn (1933), p. 534! and J. Vanseveren in R. Phil, lxiii (1937), p. 32if., 
to whose evidence should be added *A px- AeXr. 11 (1916), p. 2i4f. (6 
iroXepapxos). At Miletus the only mention of strategoi between the time 
of Alexander, when they were ordered to give ievta to the ayycXo? sent 
by the Sardians (Syll} 273, see Chap. V note 5), and a decree passed shortly 
before 16 b.c., assigning to them the responsibility for the annual appoint- 
ment of a [/Sjoftjjyo? (L.W. 222 = Wilhelm Beitr. p. i77f., no. 155, see 
Haussoullier in R. Phil, xliv [1920], p. 63), is in the treaty with Pidasa 
concluded in 176/5 b.c. (Milet 1 3, p. 35of., no. 149, 1 . 38, see Chap. IV note 
78), where they appear in connexion, apparently, with the expulsion of an 
enemy and so in a truly military capacity. It was suggested by Rehm in 
Milet 1 3, p. 288, note 4 that their appearance in a civil capacity at the 
end of the first century before Christ is to be connected with the restora- 
tion of Miletus to freedom in 39/38 (see Chap. XVIII note 15). During 
the Hellenistic period their place seems to have been taken by the jjpr^pivoi 
ini rfj tfjvXaxjj, frequently mentioned together with the prytaneis (see 
above note 26) and separately in Milet 1 3, p. 30of., no. 139, 1 . 56, where they 
were ordered to appropriate the money necessary for inscribing a letter 
to Ptolemy II and a decree in reply, their duties, as far as we know, being 
of a wholly civil character. 

30 . For the efercurrai see Szanto in RE. vi 1680: Swoboda Gr. Staatsalt. 
p. 153, note 8 : Busolt Gr. Staats\unde * 1 p. 472f., note 4. For their proposal 
(ywitpij) of decrees at Erythrae see above note 26, at Chios (together with 
the iroXepapxoi, see above note 29) see R. Phil, lxiii (1937), p. 32if., 
nos. 4 and 5 and I.GJR. iv 946 (of the Roman period), and at Parium see 
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Ins. Priene 63, 1 . 22. At Samos they were ordered to file a lien against the 
property of a defaulting official (Syll . 3 976, 1 . 75f.)> and at Erythrae they 
were charged with the collection of a fine for disobeying a law (Abh. Berl. 
A\ad. igog, 11 p. 2gt, no. 7). They appropriated sacred funds at Halicar- 
nassus to the use of a priestess and provided the cost of entertaining di^astai 
at Methymna and of repairing a statue at Erythrae; see Syll? 1015, 
1 . 32b: Milet 1 3, p. 368f., no. 152, 1 . xof.: Syll . 3 284, 1 . iof. They arranged 
for the recording or publication of decrees at Erythrae, Parium, Phocaea, 
Chios, Samos, Mitylene, Eresus, Nesos, Halicarnassus, and perhaps Clazo- 
menae; see n 2 ' 8 (1876-78), p. 60, no. 142: Ins. Priene 63, 1 . 27f. and 

64: Syll . 3 402, 1 . 32b as restored by Robert in B.C.H. lvii (1933), p. 536f.: 
R. Phil, lxiii (1937), p. 337f., no. 10: S.E.G. 1 366: I.G. xii 2, 15, 1 . 32 f. and 
527, 1 . 56: O.G 1 . 4, 1 . 112?.: Michel 452 and 455: Ins. Magn. 53, 1 . 72. They 
were ordered to publish a list of those who had advanced money for the 
building of a stoa at Halicarnassus and to inscribe the names of di\astai 
from Miletus in the lists of proxenoi and benefactors at Eresus; see O.GJ. 
46, 1 . 5 and Milet 1 3, p. 368E, no. 152, 1 . 93. They enrolled new citizens at 
Smyrna (where, together with the strategoi, they affixed their seals to 
the agreement with the Magnesians, see above note 29) and at Halicar- 
nassus; see O.GJ. 229, 11 . 5if. and 88: S.E.G. rv 183. In Ephesus, on the 
other hand, where there were no exetastai, although decrees granting citi- 
zenship were recorded by the vtonroioi (see below note 31), the new 
citizens were sometimes enrolled in the city-tribes by the elsewhere un- 
known eo-crrjvai, who had also to manage the money paid by new citizens, 
provide for the expenses of athletes and perform certain sacrifices; see e.g. 
I.B.M. 447, 451, 457 and 467: Syll? 352, 354 and 363: J.O.AJ. xvi (1913), 
p. 236f.: Ephesos 11 p. ioof., nos. 5 and 7: Oikonomos in ’A p\- AeXr. vn 
(1921-2), p. 329f. 

31 . For the vecoirotai (veoinoioi or vanotcu) see Swoboda in Wien. Stud. 
x (1888), p. 305^ and xi (1889), p. 67f. : Busolt ibid. p. 502: Oikonomos in 
5 Apy. AeXr. vn (1921-2), p. 326f. (for Ephesus): Schulthess in RE. xvi 
24251. For the functions of the boards at Halicarnassus (in the fifth century 
before Christ) and at Iasus see Syll? 46, 1 . 8 and 1016, 1 . 10. For the epony- 
mous vea mo'vgy at Halicarnassus see above note 22. For the vairoiai on 
Cos see Syll? 621 : Syll? 1023, 11 . 33, 46f., 91, 98 and 106 (Halasarna) : Herzog 
in S.B. Berl. A\ad. 1901, p. 482 and Abh. Berl. A\ad. 1928, vr p. 49. In 
Syll? 569, 1 . 44b they were ordered to inscribe decrees of Halasarna in the 
Temple of Apollo, and according to R.E.G. ix (1896), p. 4i8f., no. 6 they 
seem to have been liable to make restitution in the event of some offence. 
For the single veawroojs at Priene see Asboeck ibid. p. 1 12. He appropriated 
money for a statue and a wreath presented by the city (Ins. Priene 3 
\ = Syll? 282], 1 . 22f. and m, 1 . 309) and for (ewa given to envoys (ibid. 
44, 1 . 32L; 53, 1. 74E; 54, 1. 70); he also received the money paid for priest- 
hoods (ibid. 174 f = Syll? 1003], 1 . 3of. and 202, I. 22f.). He had also to 
inscribe decrees of the city in the Temple of Athena, sometimes appropri- 
ating sacred funds for the purpose; see ibid. 4, 1. 58; 8, 1. 47; 17, 1. 48; 
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18 ( = O.GJ . 215), 1 . 36; 20, 1 . 5f.; 32; 49 etc. For the vecanoia as a liturgy 
at Priene in the late second century see below note 35. At Ephesus the 
board of vcoiroioi was ordered to record in the Artemisium decrees con- 
cerning citizenship and the names of new citizens, as well as a list of gifts 
to the Temple and a record of the decisions made in dividing the lands 
of debtors with their creditors; see e.g. ISM. 450, 452 ( = O.G.I. 9), 453 
( = O.G.I . io = Ephesos 11 p. 104), 454, 458, 461 ( = Michel 495), 466 and 
471: Ephesos 11 p. ioof., nos. 4, 5 and 8: Syll} 354 and 364, 1 . 21. They and 
the Kovprjreg (who performed certain mystic rites, see Strabo xiv p. 640) 
conjointly proposed a decree concerning citizenship, and the two boards 
seem to have acted together also in leasing out an incense-shop, presumably 
belonging to the Temple; see Syll } 353 and Ephesos iv 1, p. 82, no. 2. At 
Iasus their chief function appears to have been the recording of decrees 
conferring honours or citizenship, which were proposed sometimes by a 
single v€(onoiT)s, sometimes by vearnro tai; see C.I.G. 2671 ( = Michel 462), 
2673 a, 2675 a, 2676, 2677 a and 2678: Michel 464 and 465: R.E.G. vi (1893), 
p. i54f., no. 1. On one occasion, however, they were ordered to sit by the 
KifiatTia and deposit in them the tickets on which were inscribed the names 
of those attending the Assembly; see Michel 466. At Magnesia-on-Maeander 
the only known function of the veamolcu was to take part in celebrating 
the festival of Zeus Sosipolis (Syll} 589, 1 . 58). For lists of veamolai at 
Samos see I.G.R. iv 991 = 1706 and AM. xlix (1924), p. 46: S.E.G. 1 379. 
We know nothing about their functions, for the recording of Samian 
decrees was ordinarily the duty of the eiercurrai (see above note 30). At 
Magnesia and at Ephesus (in the Roman period) the vecoiroiat formed a 
onjveSpLov; see Ins. Magn. 362, 1 . 5f.: Ephesos 11 p. 185, no. 183 c: J.O.A.I. 
xxvi (1930), Beibl. 57. At Didyma the accounts of the iyXoyio-rai of the 
Temple were filed in the veairoteiov; see S.E.G. 11 568. 

32 . For the ypapparev s rfjs filovXfjs (or rov Brjpov) see Schulthess in 
RE. vii 1763b: Busolt ibid. p. 478f.: A. H. M. Jones Gree\ City , p. 238b 
According to Schulthess, during the Hellenistic period there was a gram - 
mateus in the following cities: Ephesus, Magnesia-on-Maeander, Notium, 
Priene, Rhodes, Samos and Teos. To these should be added: Calymnos 
(Syll} 953); Chalcedon (CJ.G. 3794 = S.G.D.I. 3054); Cnidus ( I.B.M. 
820 = S.G.DJ. 3511); Colophon (B.C.H. xxxvn [1913], p. 236b, no. 40); 
Cos (Syll} 953); Cyzicus (I.GS. rv 145 =Sy//. 8 798, a.d. 37): Erythrae 
(S.B. Wien. A\ad. clxxxiii [1921] 3, p. 67b); Halicarnassus (Michel 454 
and 456: Syll} 1015: S.E.G. rv 183); Iasus (CJ.G. 2673b : Michel 462, 464 
and 469: B.CH. xhi [1889], p. 23b, no. 1, 1 . 21b); Lampsacus (CJ.G. 
3641 b) ; Miletopolis(?) (B.C.H. xxxin [1909], p. 254b, no. 2) ; Miletus (Milet 
1 3, nos. 33 e; 139, 1. 18; 143, 1. 27; 145 [=6y/b 8 577], 1. 41; 146, 1. 35; 147, 

I . 25); Mylasa (Michel 472: SE.G. n 539); Scepsis (O.G.I. 6, 1 . 41b; 

J. O.A. 1 . m [1900], p. 54b) ; Smyrna (O.G.I. 229, 11 . 51b and 85b, ypapparo- 
d>vX af rfjs jSovXtjs «at rov Bijpov) . For a long tenure of the office see 
Ins. Priene 4, 1 . 16b (of the time of Alexander), where the incumbent is 
said to have been grammatcus for fourteen years. On the other hand, a 
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law of Erythrae, with a view, presumably, to checking the power of the 
office, forbad anyone to serve as yrammateus in different bureaux in suc- 
cessive years; see Abh. Berl. A\ad. 1909 11 p. 29, no. 7. 

33 . For the ayopavopos see Oehler in R.E. 1 883^: Busolt ibid. p. 491E: 
A. H. M. Jones Gree\ City, p. 2i5f. The various duties of the office appear 
most fully in I.G. v x, 1390 =Syll.* 736, 1 . 99E (the law concerning mysteries 
from Andania in northern Messenia of 92 b.c.). For its duties in the cities 
of Asia see Syll.* 354 (Ephesus); 596 (Parium); 799 1 ( =I.G.R . rv 146), 
1 . i9f. (Cyzicus); 945 (Assus); 946 = I.G. xii 3, 169 (Astypalaea) : ’A Oyjva 
xx (1908) , p. 196E, no. 6, 1 . 2of. (Erythrae) : Ins. Priene 360, 1-2 (weights) . 
For the selling of grain by the agoranomos see also Francotte in Mil. Nicole 
(Geneva 1905), p. is,oi.=Mil. de Droit publ. Grec (Li&ge 1910), p. 29 6f. 
The management of the grain-supply by a special commissioner or com- 
missioners during the Hellenistic period is known at Samos, where a 
o-iTuvt]s had not only to borrow money to pay for the grain brought into 
the city but, on one occasion, to contract a further debt against the grain 
as security ( SJE.G . 1 366, 1 . 38L), or, having been specially elected for pur- 
chasing grain, was ordered to buy it from the mainland territory of the 
city in whatever way he considered it possible to furnish it most cheaply, 
unless the demos should decide that it could be obtained elsewhere at a 
lower price (Syll.* 976, 1 . 3 if., see beloiv note 98) ; at Erythrae, where sitonai, 
appointed to provide grain, borrowed the necessary funds against security 
backed by a benefactor of the city (‘Adrjva ibid. 1 . 28E); at Magnesia-on- 
Maeander, where (during the Roman period) a sitones , by buying and 
selling grain, lost 5000 denarii ( O.GJ . $5=RJE.G. xiii [1900], p. i6f.=/nr. 
Magn. 164, see Chap. XXVII note 42); at Priene, where three elected 
o-fiTo^tJXajKes were charged with the care of rov re o-trov xau [r]&v aXX<o[v 
r&y] Kara rr)V ayopav rr/v o-irSrrcoXiv rra>XovpJ[ptov] (Ins. Priene 81); 
at Ephesus ([^p]r)fi 4 voi Ik rov Srjpov itrl rip crircp, I.B.M. 461= Michel 
493) ; at Mylasa (wrSXryfns rfjs <nrucr)s olxovofiias, L.W. 409) . See Thal- 
heim in R.E. 111 a 396b and 399: Heichelheim in R.E. Suppl. vi 877!.: 
A. H. M. Jones ibid. p. 217E A permanent fund was used for the purpose 
at Samos, where, in the second century before Christ, the interest on a 
capital sum raised by public subscription was collected and paid over by 
elected peXebavo i to two «ri row crirov KeyeipoTom/jp^voi to be spent on 
grain for gratuitous distribution, any surplus to be eventually handed over 
to a sitones when elected; see Syll.* 976 and Ziebarth in Ztschr. f. Num. 
xxrv (1924), p. 358E For a fund raised at Iasus by popular subscription for 
a viropcrpia see Wilhelm in Mil. G. Glotz (Paris 1932), 11 p. 899b At the 
time of the projected synoecism of Teos and Lebedus the citizens of the 
latter proposed to advance 1400 gold staters from the revenues of the city 
to be loaned against security to an importer who was to sell grain through- 
out the current year and at the end to return the capital sum with interest 
to the city; see Syll.* 344 = Welles, no. 3, 1 . 72 f. and below note 64. At 
Methymna, at the time of the revolt of Aristonicus, money for buying 
grain was presented to the city by the Ncoi (I.G. xn Suppl. no. 116 = SJE.G. 
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in 710), and there are many instances of gifts of money for the purpose 
made by public-spirited citizens. 

34 . For the various financial officials see Busok ibid. p. 48^. For the 
oiKovofxos as a city-official charged with the administration of the public 
funds and other property see P. Landvogt Epigr. Untersuchungen ueber d. 
OtKovo/xo? (Strassburg 1908), pp. 16 and 23E He is known during the 
Hellenistic period in the following cities: Ephesus (IBM. 448 [ = Sy//. 3 352] 
and 469); Colophon or Notium (Holleaux Etudes 11 p. <y\i. = ].O.AJ. ix 
[1906], Beibl. 59f.: B.CJd. xxxvii [1913], p. 236f., no. 40, restored in S.B. 
Wien. Akad. clxxxiii [1921], 3, p. 76); Magnesia-on-Maeander (Ins. Magn. 
12, 1. 19; 89, 1. 85; 94, 1. 9; 98 [=Syll? 589] pass.-, 99, 11 . 5 and 17; 100 a 
[ =Syll.* 695], 1 . 39; 101, 11 . 82 and 89; 103, 1 . 67) ; Priene (Ins. Priene 6, 1 . 30; 
18 [ = O.GJ. 215], 1 . 19; 83, 1 . 10; 99, 11 . 13 and 20; 108, 11 . 347 and 376; 109, 
1 . 266; 115, 1 . 7; 117, 1 . 71; 119, 1 . 23). At Ephesus (where he is found in the 
late fourth century) the oi\onomos furnished the money for a sacrifice 
and for {jevta for a benefactor. At Colophon he supplied the funds for in- 
scribing a decree and for holding an athletic contest. At Priene the obcovofios 
rfjs iroXew? paid for inscribing decrees and was responsible for announcing 
grants of public funerals and providing the wreaths given by the city. 
At Magnesia a board of oi\onomoi appropriated money from the public 
funds for inscribing decrees, for statues and for fevta; they also paid for 
sacrificial animals and for their feeding, and supervised the distribution of 
the meat and the payment of perquisites to a priest. On the other hand, 
the ot\onomoi known at Mylasa (L.W. 404 and Michel 72s) were those 
of tribes, and the olxovopos XaXyijBoviasv (C.I.G. 3793 — Byz. Zeitschr. 
xxvii [1927], p. 342, see Chap. XIII note 7) and the rrdXetu? K<p<ov obtovopo ? 
(Syllb 1252) were perhaps public slaves. At Priene the duty of inscribing 
decrees also devolved upon the vewn-otai, but, as has already been observed 
(see above note 31), this was due to their control of temple-funds and the 
fact that decrees were often inscribed on temple-walls; the olKovopta, 
as well as the veaynota, however, seems to have been sometimes regarded 
as a liturgy (see 'below note 35). Priene had also another official in charge 
of the city-finances, known as 6 IttI rf|s Siooojo-ew? (Ins. Priene 4, 1 . 4*;; 
14, 1. 24; 33, 1. 6; 87), who supplied the money for the inscribing of honorific 
decrees and for wreaths, as well as for sacrifices (?) offered by the 
Upoiroiot of the tribes. The relationship of this office, however, to that 
of the oikonomos cannot be determined, for too little is known about it to 
confirm the supposition of Landvogt (p. 43) that it was the higher post. 
At Miletus the city’s finances were under the care of the avard-Krai de- 
scribed as SioiKovvres to? r»}? irdXe&>? irpoaroSovs; see O.G.I. 213, I. 2 a: 
Milet 1 3, nos. 145 ( = Syll.* 577), 1 . 19; 147, 11 . 2if. and 58; 150 (=Syll.’ > 
623), 1 . 100. They provided the cost of erecting a statue, drew up an estimate 
of the city’s expenses, appropriated the money to be paid as interest on an 
endowment and on a public loan and sold the right to operate the citv- 
owned ferry which plied between Miletus and lonianolis. The contracts 
for inscribing the decrees of Miletus, however, were made by the reixonoiot, 
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perhaps a permanent commission for the supervision of the fortifications 
(Haussoullier Etudes, p. 5), or, from the late third century onward, by the 
Tetyorrotoi pera tov dp^we/crovos, the money to be supplied by the Tapias, 
later by ol ini rfj<s Bypocrias rpaniCys from the fund allocated et? ra 
T€ixo7rotVd; see Milet 1 nos. 10 ( = Syll? 368), 138, 139 c (the cost to be paid 
by the fiprj pivot ini rfi <f>vXaKjj, see above note 29), 141, 143 a , 145 ( = Syll* 
577), 146 and 147. 

For the raptai in the cities of Asia Minor see Schwahn in R.E. iv a 2125E 
and A. H. M. Jones Gree\ City, p. 24if. At Teos they seem to have had 
wider powers than in most cities, for they were ordered to invest (with 
certain restrictions) the endowment-fund given by Polythrus for education, 
as well as to pay over the interest for the purpose of the endowment; see 
Syll* 578. For the 817/xocria rpdnet , 0 in Miletus (see above), first mentioned 
in a decree of about I28 ( Milet 1 no. 141), see Ziebarth in Ztschr. f. Nurn. 
xxxiv (1924), p. 42f. and in R.E. vt a 220if. It received the city’s income on 
deposit, carried its accounts, of which we know of two, ra TtixonoiKa (sec 
above) and ra et? ra Kara ifn/<f>arpara i£tipr)piva ( Milet 1 no. 146), as 
well as the account of the endowment given by Eudemus for education 
( Milet 1 no. 145 -Syll. s 577, see Chap. IV note 46), and paid out sums of 
money authorized by the demos. In the plan for using the endowment 
for doles of grain presented to Miletus by Eumenes II the capital sum was 
to be managed by rot? a IpeOqcropivo 1 5 ini tij? Bt]pocria<s Tpewrefr;?; see Abh. 
Berl. A\ad. 1911, Anh. 1 p. 27f. = Laum n p. i59f., no. 29 b and Chao. I 
note 69. There was also a Srjpocria rpane^a in Cos, where Aphrodite had 
an account (Arch. f. Religionsmss. x [1907], p. 2x1 and Ziebarth in Ztschr. 
f. Num. xxxiv pp. 36 and 178); there is mention of rpane^irai at Ilium, 
where they managed an endowment-fund (C.I.G. 3599=Michel 73i = Laum 
n no. 65 = R. Phil, lxii [1936], p. 252f.); of a Tpairetemjs rijs nokeax; at 
Cyzicus ( C.I.G. 3679 = M.B. Berl. A\ad. 1874, p. 2, no. 1); of quattuor 
mensarii at Temnus (Cicero pro Flacco 44); and of a rpaneltreia at 
Lampsacus ( C.I.G. 3641 B=Laum 11 no. 66 = S.E.G. iv 668); see also Laum 
1 p. 151: Th. Reinach L'Hist. par les Monnaies, p. 204f.: Ziebarth in R.E. 

VI A 2203 f. 

35 . See Oehler in R.E. xii 1871^: A. H. M. Jones Gree\ City, pp. 167 
and 175: H. Michell The Economics of Ancient Greece, p. 375!. The most 
complete single list of Xetrovpyiati is to be found in Ins. Priene 174 = Syll* 
1003 (of the second half of the second century before Christ), where the 
purchaser of the priesthood of Dionysus Phleus, should he pay over 6000 
drachmae for the priesthood, was declared exempt from the XapnaBapxia, 
dy<ovo 0 e<ria, inrroTpo<f>ia, dpxtdeapia and yvpvacriapxio., and if over 12000 
drachmae, from the Tpirjpapxia, otKovopia, vemnota and npo€to-<f>opa 
yprfpdtTOiv, since the purchaser paid 12002 drachmae for the priesthood, 
the second of these exemptions, although it is difficult to see why at this 
time Priene needed triremes, must have been especially valuable. The con- 
nexion of the lnnorpo<}>ia with a troop of horse (see Asboeck, p. 124) is 
suggested by the mention of Innapxat in Ins. Priene 44, 1 . 35. In a decree 
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of Teos of the late fourth century, by which citizenship was granted to a 
number of persons, these were declared exempt from x°PVy[ L & v Ka * 
£evo8]oxt«*' xal /Sor/yi&v Kal XapTraBapxuHv; see S.E.G. u 579 and Wil- 
helm in Klio xxvir (1934), p. 270b In Antigonus’s plan for the synoecism 
of Teos and Lebedus the x^PVy ^ 1 and rpirjpapxia appear as liturgies; see 
SyllS 344 = Welles, no. 3, I. 66b and below note 64. To these may be added 
the iravrjyvpMpxia, which existed in many cities, and (especially in the 
Roman period) the npea-fieia. For a distinction between an apXH and a 
X«i rovpyia see Lysias xix 57f. This distinction, it is true, was not always 
observed; for in Ins. Priene 4, 1 . i6f. we find rr\v roi <s arrparryyot^ ypappa- 
reiav XeXyrovpyrjKe Btapeav, and whereas in Ins. Priene 113, I. 18 and 
1 14, 1 . 11 the office of ypappa tcws rrjs / 3 ov\rjs Kal rov Bfjpov is referred to 
as an apxrf, in 112, 1. 22 and 113, I. 16 it is called a Xtirovpyia, the latter 
term being used, according to Asboeck (ibid. p. 103b), because of the large 
amount of money spent on the duties of the office by the incumbent. Also in 
Ins. Priene 174 (see above) the exemption granted to the Priest of Dionysus 
Phleus included the veoyrrota and the oiKovopia, which were usually re- 
garded as apx<u (sec above notes 31 and 34). Conversely, the gymnasi- 
archate is often referred to as an apx?)‘> scc Oehler in R.E. vii 1981. It was 
aptly observed by Oehler (ibid. 1 976) that there was in fact no real antithesis 
between a public office and a liturgy, since the former necessitated the 
expenditure of money as well as personal activity and the latter demanded 
actual service as well as the furnishing of the necessary funds. 

36 . See Oehler in R.E. vii 1969b and 2004f. : C. A. Forbes Gree\ Physical 
Education (New York 1929), p. 2i6f.: A. H. M. Jones Gree\ City , p. 22of. 
The lists compiled by Oehler for the period extending from the fifth century 
before Christ to the fourth century after Christ show mention either of a 
gymnasium or of a gymnasiarch in 120 different cities in Asia Minor and 
on the neighbouring islands. From this list Nacoleia should be omitted, 
since the inscription in question (L.W. ion = I.G.R. rv 555) is from Hasan- 
lar, which was not Nacoleia but perhaps Tiberiopolis (see Ruge in R.E. 
vi a 79of.). The following places should be added: Antioch-near-Pisidia 
(J.R.S. vi [1916], p. 106, no. 6 and xrv [1924], p. 198, no. 32); Apollonia-on- 
Rhyndacus (I.G.R. iv 1676); Ancaklar near Golpazan, Bithynia (R.E.A. 
xlii [1940], p. 306); Climax (?) in Paphlagonia (AM. lvi [1931], p. i^xf., 
no. 18); Cytorus (?) (J.O.A 1 . xxvm [1933], Beibl. 59b, no. 5); Larisa- 
on-Hermus (?) (B.CH. lvii [1933], p. 50of., no. 3); Orcistus (JUS. 
1. vii [1937], p. if.); Tripolis (MAMA, vi 53s Ann. Ep. 1940, 183); 
Nicomedeia (F. K. Dorner Inschr. u. Dcn\mdler aus Bith., no. 27, cited in 
R. Phil, lxix [1943], p. 194); Tyana (SJE.G. 1 466); Termessus Minor 
(I.G.R. in 495). Oehler’s lists (ibid. 1978b and 2005b) show separate gym- 
nasiarchs or gymnasia for the irai8« at Attaleia and Pergamum and for 
the 2 <f>r)/ 9 oi at Apollonis, Cos, Halicarnassus, Mitylene, Notium and Priene. 
To these should be added: \yvpvacriapxo \ s ratv iratBsov at Sardis (Ins. 
Sardis 21) and 1 ) ■nakaurrpa rmv -traiScov and 17 iratSucrj iraXduTTpa at 
Miletus (Milet 1 3, no. 145 [ = Syll* 577] and 1 7, no. 203). For the gymnasi- 
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archs of the Neor and of the Elders see, respectively, notes 37 and 38. It 
was pointed out by E. Ziebarth Aus d. Griech. Schulwesen 1 (Leipzig 1914), 
p. abf. that in the late second century before Christ Miletus had three 
gymnasia, those of the etjsrjEot, the Neoi and the Harepcs, and that the 
gymnasium of the muSes, which seems to have existed in the early third 
century ( Milet 1 3, no. 47), had disappeared. About 125 b.c. Pergamum had 
tour gymnasia, v naXSav, r&v ra >v N 4 av and to 'na.wyyvpiKov 

yvpvdaiov ( O.GJ . 764, note 5); at the beginning of the second century 
after Christ there were six or seven gymnasia in the city; see Chap. XXIV 
note 49. 

The actual supervision of the education of the iraiSes (and to some ex- 
tent of the ecfnqfioi also) was in the hands of the m uSovopun, a city-official 
elected for a year; see J. Oehler Epigr. Beitr. z. Gesch. d. Bildung im KJass. 
Altertum (Vienna 1909), p. to and Ziebarth, p. 39L According to the terms 
of the endowments for education presented to Miletus and to Teos by 
Eudemus and Polythrus, respectively, the mu8oi>dp«s received applications 
for posts of instructor and appointed certain of the applicants; he also made 
decisions regarding the assignment of students to classes; see Syll. 3 577 and 
578, to be dated, respectively, in 200/199 b.c. and in the second century 
(see Wilhelm in Klio xxvn [1934], p. 283). He organized athletic contests 
for the boys and chose and often led the boys and girls who took part in 
parades or other ceremonies at Miletus, Magnesia-on-Maeander, Notium, 
Pergamum, Priene, Teos and Cyzicus (ajd. 37); see Milet 1 7, no. 203: Ins. 
Magn. 98 = Syll. 3 589: Holleaux Etudes n p. 51t.zzJ.O~AJ. ix (1906), 
Beibl. 5pf. : O.GJ. 332 and J.GJl. iv 292 and 1692 ( = Syll. 3 694, 1 . 57): Ins. 
Priene 108, 1 . 367; 113, 1 . 115; 114, 1 . 19: O.GJ. 309: LG JR. iv i45=Sy//. 8 
798. At Pergamum the paidonomoi arranged for the enrollment of boys 
among the ephebi; see AM. xxvn (1902), p. 126, no. 145; xxix (1904), 
p. 170L, no. 14: I.GJR. iv 482. Paidonomoi are known also at Astypalaea 
( l.G . xii 3, 193); at Didyma (R. Phil, xxi [1897], p. 42^ nos. 16 and 17); 
at Cos (Herzog in Abb. Berl. A\ad. 1928, vi p. 46); at Themisonium 
(Michel 544); and in the Roman period at Miletus and Didyma ( Milet 1 
7, nos, 204 and 265 and 1 9, nos. 336 and 361: CJ.G. 2885 = L.W. 223), 
Ephesus (CJE. hi 14195 8 : 1 EM. 481 * = Ephesos 11 no. 27, 1 . 274!), Iasus 
(R.E.G. vi [1893], p. i68f., nos. 5, 17 and 18), Smyrna, or perhaps Pergamum 
(CJ.G. 3185, see Robert Et. Anat. p. 56L), Pergamum ( I.G.R. iv 318), 
Mylasa (Kontoleon Mucp. ’Em yp. no. 57), Tralles (Pappakonstantinou 
A i TpdX\«s, no. 148), Nicomedeia (CJ.G. 7,773 = LG. R. hi 7), Laodiceia- 
on-Lycus (I.GJR. rv 1587), Stratoniceia (CJ.G. 27i5=L.W. 519), Pessinus 
(AM. xxv [1900], p. 441, no. 69), and Termessus (T~AM. m 1, 4; 204; 207 
and Heberday in Denkschr. Wien. Akad. lxix 3 [1929], p. 3 6f.). 

For the e^/Sot see Thalheim and Oehler in RE. v 273 yi. : Busolt Griech. 
Staats\unde 8 1 pp. 496 and 577; n p. n88f.: Forbes ibid. p. ic^f. For lists 
of places in which they are known see O. W. Reinmuth The Foreigners 
in the Athenian EphebiazzUniv. of Nebraska Stud, in Lang. Lit. and Crit. 
ix (1929), p. 51L, with additions by Forbes Neot, a Contribution to the 
Study of Gree\ Associations (Middletown, Conn. 1933), p. 19 f. They were 
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under the special care of an official called the iijrqfiapxos, apparently sub- 
ordinate to the gymnasiarch; see Oehler in R.£. v 2735!., with a list of 
twenty Asianic cities where irfyrjfiapxoi are known. From this fist, how- 
ever, Branchidae (i.e. Didyma) should be omitted, since IBM. 924-926, 
found at Kara Koy, were evidently brought there from Iasus, where were 
found the similar stones RJE.G. vi (1893), p. 190L, nos. 38-42 (wrongly 
assigned to Didyma in R. Phil, xx [1896], p. 98); see Ziebarth, p. 85!. The 
inclusion, moreover, of Stratoniceia-Hadrianopolis is highly questionable, 
lor the actual provenience of the stone (Michel 643), found near the mod- 
ern Kirkagaf, is not certain (see Chap. V note 14). Ephebarchs are known 
also at Priene (Ins. Prtene 147); at Icaria (M.k.B. 1 [1873-5], P- * 39 > no * £/)» 
at Amastris (J.OBJ. xxvm [1933], Beibl. 66f., no. 14); and at Pompeiopohs 
(B.CJH. xxvn [1903], p. 327, nos. 32 and 33) and Climax (?) (AM. lvi 
[1931], p. 131L, no. 18) in Paphlagonia. The title frequently appears at the 
head of a fist of e<£ij/Joi or itfnq^evcravres, as at Apolionis (R.E.G. 111 
[1890], p. 69, no. 22: B.CJH. xi [1887], p. 86, no. 6: Keil-Premerstein 1 
no. 9 0), Cius (AM. xxiv [1899], p. 415k, no. iq = l.GR. hi 24), Cyzicus 
(CJ.G. 3665 = /.GJ?. iv 154), lasus (see above), Icaria (see above), Priene 
(see above) and Stratoniceia-Hadrianopolis (?) (see above). At Termessus 
it heads a list of victors (T.AM. in 1, 213). 

37 . For the Neot see C. A. Forbes Neoi, a Contribution to the Study of 
Greeks Associations. Lists of places in which Neot appear were given by 
F. Poland Gesch. d. Griech. V ereinswesens (Leipzig 1909), p. 6nf. and 
Forbes, p. 6f. Forbes’s list shows that from the early third century before 
Christ to the third century after Christ, associadons of Neot are known to 
have existed in 55 places in Asia Minor and on the neighbouring islands. 
To these should be added Lebedus (AM. xxix [1904], p. 231, no. 1), and 
from the testimonia for Elaea should be removed Ins. Perg. 246 =O.GJ. 
332 and I.G.R. iv 1692 = Syll? 694, since these inscriptions are now regarded 
as having been brought from Pergamum (see Chap. I note 88 and Chap. VI 
note 34). There were gymnasiarchs of the Neot in 34 of these places, to 
which Erythrae should be added (Abh. Berl. A {ad. 1909, 11 p. 60, no. 15) 
and probably also Apollonia-on-Rhyndacus (I.G.R. iv 1676, yvp.vwcnapxwa.'s 
in r&v iBuov rovi Neons xat rr)v yepowriav). Besides these places, there 
were separate gymnasia for the Neot also at Nysa, at Tarsus and at Cyaneae 
in Lycia (Forbes, p. 48). The Neot are first definitely heard of in Asia 
Minor at Cyzicus in 278 or 277 b.c., when Philetaerus of Pergamum gave 
them 26 talents eis eXatov /cat [cr]vvayo>[yrjv], evidently to be used as an 
endowment (see O.G.I. 748 and Chap. I note 9) ; but an d[yo»]n r&v Ne[tov] 
seems to be mentioned in a decree of Ilium passed in honour of Seleucus I 
and so before that monarch’s death in 280 (O.G.I. 212). The Neot seem 
to have had funds of their own in the third century at Priene, where (if the 
restoration is correct) they honoured a benefactor with a golden wreath 
and perhaps also a bronze statue (Ins. Priene 35); gifts or honours were 
also given to gymnasiarchs or benefactors at Ilium (CJ.G. 3619), at Teos 
(with the ephebi, CJ.G. 3086 = L.W. 105), at Halicarnassus (B.CJH. iv 
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[1880], p. 402L, no. 14; xiv [1890], p. 102, no. 6), at Alinda (with the 
ephebi, B.CH. xv [1891], p. 540, no. 5), and at Xanthus, Candyba and 
Cyaneae in Lycia {TAM. n 498 and 751 and Denkjchr. Wien. A /{ad. xlv 
[1897], 1, p. 28, no. 28) and, during the Roman period, at Smyrna, Perga- 
mum, Aphrodisias in Caria, and Attuda in Phrygia ( CJ.G . 3185: I.G.R. iv 
384 -O.GJ. 486 = Dessau 8819: L.W. 1602 a: JHB. xvn [1897], p. 399, 
no. 3). At Methymna, at the time of the revolt of Aristonicus, the Neoi 
presented the city with 3100 staters for the purchase of grain {l.G. xn 
Suppl. no. n 6 -S£.G. hi 710, see above note 33). At Cyme, between 2 b.c. 
and a.d. 14, they received from a benefactor a bath and a tract of land to 
yield an income for its maintenance ( I.G.R . iv 1302), and at Iasus, during 
the Roman period, they had a irpocroSos from which was made up any 
deficit in the income from a capital sum assigned by the city for supplying 
their gymnasium with oil for one month ( RJi.G . vi [1893], p. i57f., no. 3 b, 
1 . i4f.). For their organization, during the Roman period, as a crwoSo s 
at Smyrna, Pergamum and Nicaea and as a <rvv 4 Bp tov at Synnada, Lao- 
diceia and Hierapolis see Forbes, p. 38L They had grammateis at Perga- 
mum {I.GJR. iv 349 [ = Syll* 831], 350 and 384 [ = O.GJ. 486=Dessau 
8819]); a grammateus at Aphrodisias (L.W. 1602 a), at Thyateira {B.CH. 

xviii [1894], p. y\o = AM. xx [1895], p. 243) and at Tralles {AM. via 
[1883], p. 328L, no. 10 = PA£. 1 p. 108, no. 10); a ra[pia]<s at Cyaneae 
{Den\schr, Wien. Akfld. xlv i, p. 28f., no. 28) and an apyuporapias at 
Acmonia {I.GJR. tv 657). For the authorization granted to the Neoi by the 
fio vXij and S-rjpov of Iasus to take legal steps to recover money from those 
who had defrauded them see R.E.G. vi p. i66f., no. 4. As an organization, 
they were able to prosecute for violation of a tomb at Smyrna (together 
with the gerousia) and at Hierapolis; see C.l.G. 3318 and Alt. v. Hierap. 
no. 1 17. During the Roman period they combined with the Council, the 
demos and the gerousia (see note 38) in conferring honours at Aphrodisias 
{CJ.G. 2781 and 2786: L.W. 1601 a: B.CH. ix [1885], p. 74, no. 4: R£.G. 

xix [1906], p. 132b, no. 62: Anz. Wien. A\ad. xxx [1893], p. 103, no. 14); 
at Nysa {B.CH. vii [1883], p. 272, no. 15; x [1886J, p. 520, no. i7=Pappa- 
konstantinou A l TpaXXeis, no. 74; xi [1887], p. 347, no. 2); at Tralles 
{B.CH. v [1881], p. 347, no. 10); and at Mastaura {CJ.G. 2944 = L.W. 
1663 c). The veavuTKoi who appear in a few cities of Asia Minor, and also 
in Greece and Egypt, appear to have been a different society; see Forbes, 
p. 6if. and Poland in R.E. xvi 2401!. 

38 . The yepovo-ia appears in two decrees of the /S 011X17 and 8fj pov of 
Ephesus conferring citizenship, respectively, on a certain Euphronius of 
Acarnania and a flute-player from Boeotia; see l.BM. 449 ( =Syll* 353) and 
470, republished by J. H. Oliver The Sacred Gerousia ^Hesperia Suppl. 
vi (1941), p. 54L Euphronius was honoured in consequence of a \jrq<j>urpa 
Trjv y epovo-iav Kal r&v ffVjwcXifran/ both because of former services and 
because vvv, d7rooraX«unj? npecr/ 3 elav npov Upetrekaov vno ttjs yepowr fas 
xat twv imKkrjTOiv vtrep tov aradpov rov Upov Kal rfjv a reXetas rfi ©cy, 
he and his fellow-envoys obtained areXeta for the Goddess. The occasion 
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was evidently the surrender of Ephesus to Lysimachus’s general Prepelaus 
in the summer of 302 b.c. (see Chap. IV note 2). The gerousia and epikletoi 
of Ephesus are known also from Strabo xiv p. 640, where the statement is 
made that they Bu^kow trdvra, but there is nothing to indicate to what 
iravra refers. On the basis of this evidence it has been held that Lysimachus 
not only gave the Ephesian gerousia supreme power in the administration 
of the public affairs of the city but also created similar boards in all the 
places in his kingdom; see J. Menadier Qua Condicionc Ephesii usi sint 
inde ab Asia in For mam Prov. red. (Berlin 1880), pp. 51L and 63. The 
view that in the cities of Asia the gerousia had certain administrative and 
sometimes religious functions, occupying a position somewhat analogous 
to that of the boule, was also held by D. G. Hogarth in Journ. Philol. xix 
(1890), p. 69b, Hicks in IBM. in p. 75, and Busolt ibid. p. 364, note 5 and 
p. 473. A somewhat different view was taken by W. Hiinerwadel Forsch. 
z. Gesch. d. Konigs Lysimachus (Zurich 1900), p. u8b, who, in the belief 
that Strabo’s vague expression referred to the government of the city, sup- 
posed that, whereas at the time of Euphronius’s mission the two boards 
were officials of the Temple, Lysimachus subsequently, wishing to punish 
Ephesus for its surrender to Demetrius, set up an oligarchy and made the 
gerousia and the epikletoi administrators of the city. On the other hand, 
because of the explicit statement that Euphronius and the other envoys, 
in consequence of action taken by the gerousia and epikletoi, obtained dreXeia 
for Artemis, it was held by Lenschau de Rebus Prienensium =Leipz. Stud. 
xn (1890), p. 192, Swoboda Griech. Vol/(sbeschlusse, p. 103, Brandis in 
RE. v 2192b, H. Bengston Die Strategic i. d. Hellenist. Zeit \=.Munch. 
Beitr. z. Pap .-Forsch. xxvi (1937), p. 214, and Oliver, p. 9b that these were 
acting merely as officials of the Temple. Oliver expressed the view that they 
were primarily concerned with the management of the sacred finances, but 
that part of his argument which depended on the supposition that Prepelaus 
promised “protection against disguised confiscation” (ist. by protecting the 
monetary standard) is weakened by the probability that oraffyids used in 
the inscription of Euphronius does not mean “standard weight,” as sup- 
posed by previous editors, but, as suggested by Roussel and Robert (see 
SE.G. iv 560 and Hellenica 111 p. 79!. and RE.G. lvii [1944J, p. 225) and 
accepted by Bengston (p. 212), the “billeting” of troops. It was pointed 
out, moreover, by Swoboda ( Griech . Staatsalter turner, p. 168, note 4) and 
by Geyer (RE. xiv 24!.), followed by Bengston (U.), as well as by Oliver, 
that there is no reason to suppose from the evidence of the inscription of 
Euphronius and the statement of Strabo that Lysimachus changed the 
government of Ephesus (or any other city) from a democracy to an oli- 
garchy. Not only were the decrees for Euphronius and the flute-player 
passed by the /SovXij and 8fi/xos but subsequent decrees also were similarly 
enacted ( e.g . O.GJ. 9 and 10, IBM. 450, Syll* 352 [see Chap. IV notes 2, 
3 and 5] and J.O.AJ. xvi [1913], p. 237, no. in 3). Their enactment in this 
way cannot be attributed to a restoration of the democracy by Demetrius, 
since, as Hiinerwadel observed (p. 119, note 1), the statement of Diodorus 
(xx in, 3) that Demetrius yvdyKacre rqv irokiv ei? rip vpoihrapxovo-av 
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airoKaTacrrf}vai ra£tv, on which, this supposed restoration was founded, 
means nothing more than that he forced Ephesus to return to its previous 
support of him. In any case, the decree for Euphronius cannot be used to 
show that Lysimachus established an oligarchy at Ephesus, or, as A. H. M. 
Jones pointed out (JRS. xxxiv [1944], p. 145), that the management of the 
temple-funds was entrusted to the gerousia by him; for the sending of the 
embassy to Prepelaus at the request of the gerousia must have taken place 
in 302, the year before Lysimachus’s victory at Ipsus. This dating does, 
however, confirm Oliver’s suggestion that there was a gerousia in Ephesus 
before the time of Lysimachus. In fact, similar associations seem to have 
existed elsewhere in Asia Minor in the fourth century; for an inscription 
from Sillyum in Pamphylia in the native dialect ( CJ.G . 4342 c 2 =L.W. 
1377 =MJB. Berl. A\ad. 1874, p. 726) records an endowment for a “men’s 
house” for “the corporation of the old men and for that of the young,” ap- 
parently a social centre corresponding to the later gymnasium of the 
gerousia ; see Poland in Philol. lxx (1911), p. 520! There is therefore no 
foundation, as Oliver pointed out (p. 12), for the view of Levy in R£.G. 
vin (1895), p. 236L, accepted by Judcich in Alt. v. Hierap. p. 134, that the 
gerousia at Ephesus had originally political power but, gradually losing 
this, sank to die position of a social organization, in which form it spread 
to the other cities of Asia. In fact, as Oliver observed, there is no reason to 
suppose that whatever control over the temple-finances the gerousia may 
have exercised at the end of the fourth century lasted for any length of time, 
if indeed the Ephesian association continued to exist during the Hellenistic 
period; for it is not heard of again until the early second century after 
Christ, when it appears in the inscription of aj>. 104 recording the donations 
of C. Vibius Salutaris {Ephesos u no. 27 —IBM. iv 481,* see Chap. XXIV 
note 43) . Accordingly, the lack of any evidence to show that the gerousia at 
Ephesus or anywhere else had any political power serves to establish the 
view of Waddington (commentary to L.W. 53) and Mommsen ( R.G. v 2 
p. 326= Prov. Rom. Emp. 1 p. 383), that the Elders’ associations which ap- 
pear in the various cities of Asia Minor, especially during the Roman period, 
called oi irpetrfixntpoi, oi yepovres and oi yepatoi, as well as 17 yepcnxria, 
were social organizations, usually having gymnasia of their own. This view, 
in fact, with the modification that these associations were officially recog- 
nized by the city, and that the Elders by reason of their age and prestige 
exercised a certain degree of influence on the public life of the community, 
has found wide acceptance; see e.g. Ramsay C.B. 1 p. nof.: Chapot Prov. 
Procons. p. 22lf.: Swoboda Griech. Staatsaltertiimer, p. 177E: Abbott and 
Johnson Municipal Administration in the Rom. Emp ., p. 77: Last in CAM. 
xi p. 462: E. G. Turner in Arch. f. Pap.-Forsch. xn (1937), p. 182: A. H. M. 
Jones Gree\ City, p. 225b : Oliver, p. 13. 

Lists of the Elders’ associations were compiled by Menadier (p. 6of.), 
by Chapot (p. 2i8f., for the province of Asia only), and, much more com- 
pletely, by F. Poland Gesch. d. Griech. Vereinswesens, pp. 98f. and 577f. 
Poland’s list shows in all about eighty places in Asia Minor and the neigh- 
bouring islands where associations arc known. Of these places Trapezopolis 
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should be changed to Heracleia Salbace, since the inscription in question 
( CJ.G . 3953 c) was found at Vakif (or Makif, see M.A.M.A. vi p. xiv), 
and Ancyra in Galatia should be omitted, since the restoration irpocrrd'rqv 
rijs [ycpowtas] in Mordtmann Marmora Ancyr. p. 15, no. 4— restored as 
irpocrTdrqv ri}<; [/M/rporroXeais] in AEM. ix (1885), p. 122, no. 82 = I.G.R. 
hi 205 — is highly uncertain; there is no other example of a gerousia in 
Galatia. There may be added, moreover, Clazomenae (I.G.R. iv 1555), 
Apollonia-on-Rhyndacus ( l.GJl . iv 1676, see above note 37), Blaundus in 
Lydia (Keil-Premerstein 11 no. 270) and Seleuceia-on-Calycadnus (J.OAJ. 
xvin [1915], Beibl. 23). There were gymnasiarchs or gymnasia of the Elders 
(rfj s yepowias, t£>v yepov rcav, rwv npccrfhnepaiv, rS>v irar 4 pmv) at Aphro- 
disias, Attaleia, Blaundus, Cos, Hierapolis, Hieropolis-Castabala, Iasus, Mag- 
nesia-on-Maeander, Miletus, Myra, Rhodes, Sardis, Sidyma, Stratoniceia, 
Tabae and Xanthus; see Oehler in RE. vii 1978!. and 2005L To these 
may be added Apollonia (see above), Nysa (Strabo xiv 649) and Samos 
(rj yepovructi it a\aurrpa, B.C.H. ux [1935], p. 476E, no. 2). Most of the 
documents mentioning the gerousia date from the Roman period, when 
the institution spread far and wide, evidently encouraged by the imperial 
government (see above p. 653). Nevertheless, associations of Elders ex- 
isted in some cities during the Hellenistic period. At Magnesia-on-Maeander 
there was a gerousia in the beginning of the second century (Ins. Magn. 
98 =Syll.* 589, 1 . 36), somewhat later the yipovrt s conferred honours (ibid. 
102), and in the first century there was a yvp.v[curt]apxri[<r]a<s twv nptar- 
fiv[r]fpa>v (ibid. 153); all three terms denote die same organization, as is 
shown by Ins. Magn. 116 (of the time of Hadrian). The -yepowcfs] men- 
tioned in a fragmentary inscription, probably of the second century, from 
Priene (Ins. Priene 250) and the yepaioi at Tabae, apparently in the second 
century (MAMA, vi 164 b and Robert Hellenica 111 p. 34), were evidently 
similar organizations. During the second and first centuries before Christ 
there seems to be evidence for a gerousia at Erythrae (L.W. 53: J.OAJ. xv 
[1912], Beibl. fyf., no. 3: perhaps CJ.L. hi 71 12= LG E. iv 1545, as corrected 
in RE.G. xxix [1916], p. 171); at Pergamum (I.GJZ. iv 294 = O.Gi. 764, 
1 . 18 and I.GJR. rv 293 1 1 . 49, irpco-jSvrepot) ; at Sardis (Vitruvius 11 8, 10: 
Pliny NJi. xxxv 172: Ins. Sardis 30, see also Ins. Sardis 8, 11 . 4, 43, 52 (oi 
yipov rev), 56, 60, 72 and 74, of 5 b.c.); at Nysa (Strabo xiv p. 649); and per- 
haps at Smyrna (I.GJR. iv 1545, cited above) ; as well as for associations of 
irpeo-fivTepoi at Chios (CJ.G. 2220 and 2221) and Iasus (RE.G. vi [1893), 
p. i66f, nos. 4, 6, 7 and 7 bis), and perhaps Samos (B.CJi. v [1881], p. 48of., 
no. 3, corrected in REA. 1 [1899], p. 9, no. 5). 

The organization was called a ownjpa. at Chios (’A p\- AeXr. xi [1927- 
28], Hap. 27, no. 8), Cos (CJ.G. 2508 = Paton-Hicks 119), Magnesia-on- 
Maeander (Ins. Magn. 116), Smyrna (CJ.G. 3281), Tralles (CJ.G. 2930: 
B.CJi. xi [1887], p. 218, no. 12= PAS. 11 no. 383: Pappakonstantinou 
At TpoXXets, no. 34), Sidyma in Lycia (TAM. n 175), and a ovvehpiov 
at Ephesus (Ephesos 11 no. 20), Priene (Ins. Priene 246), Philadelpheia 
(CJ.G. 3417 and 3422 [=I.GJR. iv 1632]: AM. xxv [1900], p. 122E, no. 1), 
Hierapolis (Alt. v. Hierap. 73 [ = l.GJL iv 836], 293 [ = CJ.G. 3912], 312, 336 
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[ = CJ.G. 3916]), Tralles (L.W. 6u = AM. xxn [1897], p. 484L), and 
perhaps Apameia Cibotus ( I.GJZ . iv 782 =Anz. Wien. Akad. xxx [1893], 
p. 94, no. 4, see B.CJi. xviii [1894], p. 199) and Nicaea ( CJ.G . 3749). A 
{rucrrrjpa at Pergamum ( AM . xxxii [1907], p. 293!:., no. 18) was regarded 
by the editor, followed by Poland (p. 546f.) as the gerousia-, it was a closed 
corporation to which new members were admitted only after a SoKiptwia 
and the payment of an entrance-fee, apparently 100 denarii, which in the 
case of the sons of members of five years’ standing was reduced to 50 denarii. 
At Sebaste in Phrygia in ajd. 99 there is a record of the admission to the 
gerousia of 71 persons, including three women (I.GJR,. iv 690). At Ephesus 
in aj>. 104 there seem to have been at least 309 members ( Ephesos 11 no. 
27 -IBM. iv 481*, 1 . 235 and Oliver, p. 81). At Sidyma in Lycia in the late 
second century after Christ a gerousia was formed, containing 49 fiovkevrai 
and 47 bifiorcu ( T.AM . 11 175-6, see Chap. XXVII note 15). Funds, gifts or 
bequests are known at Ephesus ( CJJ ,. 111 12254: L.W. 141: f.OAJ. xviii 
[1915], Beibl. 28if.: Ephesos 11 nos. 20; 27 [—IBM. rv 481*], L 294^; 28 
[ = CJ.L. ni 14195*]; see Oliver, p. 81); at Erythrae (L.W. 53); at Iasus 
(R.E.G. vi [1893], p. i66fi, nos. 4 and 7 bis); at Lampsacus ( CJ.G . 
3643=7.6 J?. iv 182); at Magnesia-on-Maeander (Ins. Magn. 116); at Teos 
(CJ.G. 3080 =I.G.R. iv 1572); at Aphrodisias (CJ.G. 2782 and B.CJi. xiv 
[1890], p. 61 1, no. 6); at Blaundus (Keil-Premerstein 11 no. 270); at Hie- 
rapolis (Alt. v. Hierap. 209, 234, 278, 293 and 336); at Philadelpheia (CJ.G. 
3417 and 3422 [=I.GJZ. iv 1632]); at Tralles (B.CJi. x [1886], p. 5i6f., 
no. 7= AM. xix [1894], p. 1 iof . = Pappakonstantinou, no. 8); at Nicaea 
(CJ.G. 3754=S.CJF/. xxiv [1900], p. 302f., no. 1); at Attaleia in Pamphylia 
(f.OAJ. xxiii [ 1926], Beibl. 97, note 10 = Ann. Scuol. Atene viii-ix [ 1925-26], 
p. 369, no. 5). The gerousia (or irpea-ftvrepoi) had archons and a gram- 
mateus at Tralles (L.W. 6i2=AM. xxii [1897], P- 485: B.CJi. x [1886], 
p. 5i6f., no. 7— AM. xix [1884], p. uof. = Pappakonstantinou, no. 8: 
B.CJi. xxviii [1904], p. 78, no. 1: Pappakonstantinou, no. 68), archons at 
Erythrae (L.W. 53), an archon at Apameia Cibotus (I.G.R. iv 782), Synnada 
(M.AM.A. vi 371), Sinope (apx<o[v tow rrp]€cr^(vr]wc[ou], CJ.G. 4157 = 
A.] A. ix [1905], p. ^ni.—l.G.R. hi 95) and Chios (apfas toO irp€<rf}vTu<ov, 
CJ.G. 2220 and 2221); a irpoa-ran)^ at Miletus (CJ.G. 2881) and perhaps 
at Prusa (L.W. 1112); a ypapparev<i, a Xcirovpyos, an dvrtypa^>ev<s and 
a irpaypariK6<s at Magnesia-on-Maeander (Ins. Magn. 116); a grammateus 
at Ephesus (Ephesos n no. 20 and no. 27 [=zIBM. iv 481*], 1 . 232 and 
probably l.BM. 587 b), Philadelpheia (CJ.G. 3429) and Dorylaeum (I.G.R. 
iv 522 -O.GJ. 479); a Stouojnjs at Iasus (RJE.G. vi [1893], p. 169!., nos. 
6 and 7); an o[ix\ov6po<i at Cos (Herzog KJF. p. 95, no. 129); a rapid s at 
Cadyanda in Lycia (TAM. 11 66i=/.GjR. iii 516); an apyvporapias at 
Philadelpheia (AM. xxv [1900], p. 122L, no. 1); a <rw7jyo/Jos at Apameia 
(I.G.R. iv 783); an !k8ikos at Ephesus (Ephesos 11 no. 20); and an 
dvayvdxrrr)<s at Cos (Paton-Hicks 238). For the permission granted at 
Iasus to the npecrfivrepoi (as well as to the Ncot) to proceed against those 
who had defrauded them see RJE.G. vi p. i66f., no. 4 and above note 37. 
For the collection of fines by the gerousia for grave-violation see Poland 
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ibid. p. 509, note ( # ). The inscriptions in Poland’s list (p. 577f.) show that 
the gerousia combined with the Council and demos and sometimes with 
the Neoi to bestow honours at Aphrodisias, Caunus, Hierapolis, Iasus, 
Magnesia-on-Maeander, Mastaura, Nysa, Philadelpheia, Stratoniceia (Lagina 
and Panamara) and Tralles, at Sagalassus in Pisidia and at Termessus- 
near-Oenoanda and Tlos in Lycia; to these may be added Heracleia Salbace 
in Caria (Cl.G. 3953 c from Vakif [Makif], see MAMA. vi p. xiv). 

39 . See Francotte Les Finances des Citis Grecques, pp. nf. and 274b (cus- 
toms-duties), 5of, 61 and 279 (land and sales taxes): A. M. Andreades 
Hist, of Gree\ Public Finance 1 p. 126L: W. Schwahn in RE. v a 226L: 
A. H. M. Jones Greeks City , p. 244!: H. Michell The Economics of Ancient 
Greece , pp. 37if. and 386L In Ps.-Aristotle Oecon. n p. 1346 a (a work prob- 
ably of the late fourth century, see Andreades, p. 86L and Rostovtzeff Hel- 
lenist. World , pp. 74!. and 440L) the revenues of a city are enumerated as 
derived airo rS>v iSuov iv rfi ytvopevmv (state-property), awo ifinopitav 
Kot Buiyuryuv (customs and transit duties) and diro tS>v iyxvKkwv. The 
precise meaning of iyKVKkta is uncertain; it was explained by Rostovtzeff 
in general terms as “various taxes connected with the business-transactions 
of the inhabitants,” by Andreades (p. i46£.) on the basis of inscriptions 
from Delos (LG. xi 2, 161 a, 1 . 36 and 203 a, L 29: Ins. Delos 368, 1 . 40) as 
including various sources of income, classified as harbour-rights, fishing- 
rights and ferries, and by Schwahn (ibid. 245) as taxes on the sale of real 
estate and on all sales or leases, including those for the farming of taxes, 
to which the city was a party. In Egypt the iyKvxkiov was the tax paid on 
the transfer of real or certain other kinds of property, such as slaves and 
boats; see S. L. Wallace Taxation in Egypt (Princeton 1938), p. 227L The 
character of to ivKUKktov tottikov 7-eXos at Xanthus in Lycia (TAM. 11 
291 =LGE. hi 634) is unknown. For a poll-tax (etrtKe<f>dXu}v) at Chalcedon 
(about 200 b.c.), at Lampsacus (perhaps in the Roman period), and on 
the islands of Andros and Tenos (in the second century after Christ) see 
Syll* 1009: I.GE. rv 181: LG. xii 5, 724 and 946. Since these were paid 
in whole or in part by public-spirited citizens, they were probably emer- 
gency-levies, as was also the exactio capitum (imKetfxikia) atque ostiorum 
(a property tax) in the cities of Cilicia in b.c. 51; see Cicero Epist. ad. Fam. 
m 8, 5 and ad. Att. v 16, 2 and Chap. XVI note 35. For the tributum (prob- 
ably a property-tax) as an emergency-measure in an Asianic city sec Cicero 
pro Flacco 20. The irpocnriirTovra e/c rov fiacriXiKov rj [ttoXi] rocou to be 
paid by the lessee of land belonging to die tribe of the Otorcondeis at 
Mylasa (L.W. 404) presumably refers to an extraordinary levy; the possible 
imposition of such a levy was foreseen in the clause in the decree of Teos 
ordering .the purchase of land for the rexvlrai of Dionysus, which pro- 
vided that this land should be dreXe? uv r\ n 6 \ ts em/SdA\ei rehcov (SE.G. 
11 580, see above note 14). For the sales-tax («r<a viov) of 5 per cent at 
Delos in the early third century see Larsen in Econ. Sure, iv p. 355. An 
inscription from Cyzicus, dating in its original form from the sixth century, 
mentions a tax on the sale of horses and slaves (besides a rakavrov , or fee 
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for using the public scales, and the unknown vav[o-cr]ov and rera/mj) ; 
see Syll.* 4 with comments by Andreades, p. i5of. and Wilhelm in Anat. 
Stud, Buckler, p. 362f., who explained the rerapn) as rerdprri IxOvotv, i.e. 
a tax of 25 per cent on catches of fish. A t&v ixOvav was exacted 

at Colophon in the late fourth century; see A.JP. lvj (1935), p. 372^ no. 2 
and Wilhelm ibid. p. 36if., who explained the irifivrat in an inscription 
from Calymnos (Syll. B 953, 1 . 60) as a similar tax. A fee for the use of the 
public scales was also exacted at Magnesia-on-Maeander in the second cen- 
tury after Christ; see Ins. Magn. 121, as restored and interpreted by Wilhelm 
in SB. Wien. Akfld. clxxix (1915), 6, p. 38f. The dreXeut k<u r« 3 [y] xrqv&y 
Kai t&v crwpdrav ocra av tmdpxt) tv re [r]ois J8£ois Krqfuur[i\ xal iv rfj 
ttoX« which was granted at Priene in the third century (Ins. Priene 18 = 
O.G 1 . 215) seems to indicate a tax on the possession of cattle and slaves. 
At Teos in the late fourth century taxes were imposed on sales of wood 
(or charcoal) and woven goods, on working-oxen, on slaves (reading x[al 
dvhpatr 68 mv] with Wilhelm, instead of the previously restored k[cu 
apovvrov]) and asses on hire or engaged in hauling wood or in other 
profitable labour, on sheep and swine above a specified number, as well 
as on tcrproi, perhaps orchards, (but whether on the possession or on the 
produce is not clear) and on beehives; see SJE.G. n 579 (see below note 64) 
with comments by Andreades (p. 1556) and Rostovtzeff (p. i8rf.) and 
corrections by Wilhelm in Klio xxvn (1934), p. 27of., the first of whom, 
however, made the groundless suggestion that these might have been royal 
taxes. The dyopala rekr) at Zeleia ( S.GDJ . 5533, a correction of AM. ix 
[1884], p. 58f.) were presumably taxes on articles (probably produce) sold 
in the market. At Miletus in 176/5 b.c. there were taxes on oil and other 
eK<f> 6 pia, as well as on cattle and beehives; see Milet 1 3, no. 149, 1 . i8f. 
and Chap. IV note 78. There was also a tax on beehives at Theangela in 
Caria in the late fourth century; see Robert Coll. Froehner 1 p. 6pf., no. 52 
and p. 78. At Cos, in the second or first century, the city leased out taxes 
on sales of bread, meal, grain, legumes, salt fish, a certain kind of wine, 
wood and incense, as well as on cattle, slaves engaged in vine-culture, and 
women-slaves (perhaps engaged in the manufacture of the silk for which 
the island was famous, see Chap. II note 1x3); a tax was imposed on the 
wine and wool and the draught-animals of the dependent island of Calymnos, 
and, as at Teos, on “gardens” (as read by Th. Reinach in RJE.G. v [1892], 
p. 100, note 4 and Toepffer in B.CH. xvx [1892], p. 163), as well as on 
“house-rents” (bvotKia), probably the returns from houses rented out to 
tenants (Schwahn ibid. 252) ; fees were exacted for the use of public “ob- 
servation-towers” (apparently for watching for the approach of schools 
of fish), and license-fees were paid by prostitutes (see Th. Reinach ibid. 
p. ioxf.); see Syll.* 1000 and Andreades p. t5if. and Rostovtzeff p. 24if. 
An larpixS v, or tax for the maintenance of the public health-service, was 
levied at both Teos and Cos. For the sale of priesthoods see Chap. XXIII 
note 17 and for the taxes paid by purchasers see Svll . 1 100^ (Priene) 
and 1009 (Chalcedon) and 1014 and B.CU. lvu (1933), p. 467^ (errdvui, 
Erythrae). For the income derived at Halicarnassus from the fees paid for 
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the registration of sworn statements see O.GJ. 46 and p. 649. For the fish- 
ing-rights granted to Iasus by Alexander see Syll. a 307 and below note 127. 
For the salt-pans at Priene, apparently belonging to Athena but operated 
by the city, see Ins. Priene in, 11 . 114 and 138L and 117, 1 . 48. For state- 
owned ferries at Miletus (plying across the gulf to Ioniapolis) in 173/2 b.c., 
at Myra in Lycia (plying from the port of Andriace to Limyra) in the 
third century after Christ, and probably at Smyrna see Milet 1 3, no. 
i^o=Syll. a 633, I. 100 and Chap. IV note 79: O.GJ. 572: I.G.R. iv 1427 = 
Syll* 1262. For the income from state-owned property, including farm- 
lands and pastures, see Schwahn ibid. 235b and Jones ibid. p. 245b For 
land leased out by the demos of Olymus in Caria see BS.A. xxn (1916-18), 
p. i9if., nos. 1 /8 and 11 y. A certain proportion of the harvest of the year 
and of the pasturage-fees (ep.<£op/8ia) accrued to the city of Colophon; 
see A.J.P. lvi p. 372b, no. 2, 11 . 31 and 8if. and Wilhelm l.c. Jones ob- 
served (p. 359, note 67) that a distinction must be made between the 
territory which the city governed and the land which it owned, since certain 
holdings in the former might be owned by private landlords (see below 
note 40) and some of the latter might be outside the city’s territory. 

40 . Two known cases are the grants of land by Antioch us I to Aristo- 
dicides of Assus and the sale of an estate by Antiochus II to his divorced 
wife Laodice; see O.GJ. 221 = Welles, nos. 10-13, and O.GJ. 225, with an 
additional fragment in Abh. Berl. A\ad. 1908, Anh. 1 p. 36 = Welles, nos. 
18-20. For the importance of these two inscriptions in connexion with the 
“royal land” and its occupants see Chap. V notes 59 and 72. Aristodicides 
was permitted to attach his first grant to either Ilium or Scepsis and the 
others to any polis “in alliance” with the King, i.e. any free city, and 
Laodice was empowered to attach her new estate “to whatever city she 
might wish.” Laodice’s estate included a village, which was presumably 
incorporated in the territory of the city which she chose. Since it is 
specified in the inscription that ovffb? dvoreXei els to fioxriXiKov (ie. the 
royal treasury), it may be supposed that she paid taxes to the city to which 
her estate was attached. For the probable situation of her estate see Wiegand 
in AM. xxix (1904), p. 275 f. 

41 . For the villages (icwpai or Karoudcu) see Chap. V note 69. The fol- 
lowing are known to have belonged to free cities in the Hellenistic period : 
the Gergithes to Miletus (Heracleides cited in Athenaeus xii 26, p. 524 a-b) ; 
Larisa to Ephesus or, more probably, to the Temple of Artemis (see below 
note 84); villages of the IleStet? to Priene and to Magnesia-on-Maeander 
(Ins. Priene 3 {-SyllJ 282 J, 14, 15 (?) and 16, see Chap. IV note 13); the 
©pcyicioKWju/rjTcu or 17 0 pq iicta Xeyopivt) KcSpr) (J.HS. xxiv [1904], p. 2if., 
no. 4 and Plutarch Lmc. 9, 2, see Chap. XIV note 17) and perhaps the 
FvTwoi (see Chap. V note 69) to Cyzicus; the <l>puyes to Zeleia (Syll. s 
279); and r) xtuprj 1) ev [Kv/?]t/xois to Olymus in Caria ( B.CJJ . xxn [1898], 
p. 392b, nos. 39-41 =BS.A. xxn (1916-18], p. i^f., no. 11 8). For the 
Mapiavhwol belonging to Heracleia Pontica see Chap. XIII note 24. The 
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possession of villages by Lampsacus may be inferred from the mention of 
KcofJLapxcu in a decree of the city of the second or first century ( CJ.G . 3641 
b=SJE.G. iv 668, 1 . 66). In the first century after Christ there was a 
K<ofir) KaSvcT) in the territory of Magnesia-on-Maeander (Ins. Magn. 
ii3=Sy!7. 8 807), and at some unknown time Smyrna seems to have owned 
ol xcopiT(ai) oi Zekentov and ol KtoprjT(ai) oi SwKajvwfv] (L.W. 1534). 
For the inferior status of the inhabitants of the villages belonging to the 
free cities see Rostovtzeff Kolonat , pp. 259b and 265b and A. H. M. Jones 
Grce\ City, p. i6of. At Zeleia the city’s territory seems to have been culti- 
vated by serfs, whose status evidently resembled that of the royal serfs (see 
Chap. V note 72); for S.G.D1. 5533 e records a grant by the demos of 
some real estate and a Xecttv avroiKov (see Rostovtzeff, p. 261). 

42 . Antiochus I sold a tract of land to Pitane ( O.GJ . 335 = SJi.G. iv 
680, 1 . i32f.) ; Ptolemy II in 279/8 presented Miletus with some land (see 
below note 81), and in the third century Miletus acquired the territory of 
Myus, which Philip V later took from it and gave to Magnesia-on-Maeander 
(see below note 81 and Chap. IV note 43). 

43 . Stones inscribed opoi Alyaetov and opoi Rlvpivauov marked the bound- 
aries of Aegae and Myrina (Keil-Premerstein 1 nos. 204-207 and p. 97), 
and a stone inscribed o(pos) ’E<j>€ ((Titov) showed the possessions of Ephesus 
in the plain of the Cilbiani (Keil-Premerstein 111 no. 72 and below note 84). 
For the stones marking the boundary of Priene and Samos see below note 
98, and for the op(os) Kv((,ucr}v<bv) in the mountains southwest of Cyzicus 
see below note 116. The boundary of the land that had been in dispute 
between Pitane and Mitylene was indicated by crrfjXai (O.GJ. 335, 1 . 1 1 if.) 
as was also that between the territories of Miletus and Magnesia-on-Maeander 
as determined by the treaty of 196 b.c. (Milet 1 3, p. 341 f., no. 148 = SyIl. s 
588, 1 . 33E). For disputes between cities see H. F. Hitzig in Ztschr. d. 
Savigny-Stiftung, Roman. Abt. xxvm (1907), p. 244E: A. Raeder L’ Arbitrage 
Internat. chez les Hellenes (Oslo 1912), p. 8f.: M. N. Tod International 
Arbitration amongst the Greeks (Oxford 1913), p. 38L The earliest dispute 
between two Asianic cities of which we have definite knowledge was that 
between Priene and Samos, which began about 700; see below note 99. For 
the disputes between Miletus and Myus and Miletus and Magnesia-on- 
Maeander, the latter of which resulted in war, see above note 9 and Chap. 
IV note 47. For disputes which occurred during the second century see 
Chap. IV notes 82 and 83. 

44 . For the profit to be made by a city from its bronze coinage see O.GJ. 
339, 1 . 43E For city-coinages (tetradrachms and drachms) with the head of 
Alexander and the legends BacriXca>? ’AXefavSpou and BacriXews AvcripAxov 
with the symbol or monogram of the city, which were issued under Alex- 
ander and his immediate successors, see Beloch G.G. 2 iv 1, p. 307: Regling 
in Klio xxn (1929), p. 292E and R.E. xvt 471: Bikerman in R.E.G. xlvii 
(1934), p. 349E It was pointed out by Ghione in Mem. Accad. Torino lv 
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(1905), p. 10 6f. that the coining of these large silver pieces showed that a 
city had sovereign rights and was regarded as an ally. For a list of the 
cities issuing silver coins during this period see Rostovtzeff Hellenist. World 
Chap. Ill note 51 (compiled from Head HN* and admittedly incomplete). 
During the third century Seleucid kings minted silver tetradrachms and 
drachms, as well as bronze coins, in the following cities of Asia Minor: 
Abydus, Aegae (Antiochus II only), Alexandria Troas, Bargylia (An- 
tiochus III after 196), Cyme, Ephesus (Antiochus II and Seleucus II in 
246/5), Ilium (Antiochus II), Lampsacus, Magnesia-on-Maeander, Mag- 
nesia-near-Sipylus (Seleucus II ? and Antiochus Hierax), Myrina (An- 
tiochus II), Pergamum (Philetaerus for Seleucus I and Antiochus I as 
suzerains), Phocaea, Sardis, Scepsis (Antiochus Hierax), Sigeium (?) 
(Seleucus II and Antiochus Hierax) and Smyrna, and, in Cilicia, Seleuceia- 
on-Calycadnus (Seleucus III and Antiochus III) and Tarsus; see E. T. 
Newell The Coinage of the Western Seleucid Mints from Seleucus I to 
Antiochus III (New York 1941), pp. 2i4f. and 242f. It was observed by 
Heuss ( Stadt u. Herrscher, p. 196b) that the establishment of these royal 
mints in the free cities was a purely administrative measure, which affected 
the rights of the city only in so far as it may have been forbidden to issue coins 
of its own. For the view that the dearth of city silver coinage was the result 
of the Seleudds’ policy of reserving the right to issue large silver coins as a 
royal prerogative see Bikerman Inst. d. Sileucides , p. 23of. For the lack of 
silver coins in the Ionian cities during the third century see also J. G. Milne 
in Num. Chron. iv (1924), p. 18. The question was raised, however, by 
Heuss (lur.) whether there was an actual prohibition or whether the ces- 
sation of a local silver coinage was due to the impossibility of competing 
with the royal currency. It must also be taken into consideration that the 
cities, impoverished by their “contributions” to the cost of the Seleucids’ 
numerous wars, may have been unable to mint large silver pieces. In any 
case, the ban was not rigidly enforced; for during the first half of the third 
century Ephesus issued “octobol” and “tetrobol” pieces (Head in Num. 
Chron. xx [i88o"|, p. 130 and H.N.* p. 574), which, as was observed by 
T. G. Milne (ibid. p. 20), followed by E. T. Newell (The Coinage of De- 
metrius Poliorcetes [Oxford 1927], p. 70), are probably to be regarded as 
drachms and half-drachms of the old Persian standard. Milne pointed out 
(p. 2if.) that this standard was used also in the drachms and half-drachms 
(“octobols” and “tetrobols”), of Magnesia-on-Maeander, Priene (see Reg- 
ling Die Munzen von Priene [Berlin 1927I, p. 129) and Miletus (where 
until about 250 B.c. didrachms on the Rhodian standard were minted, see 
Head HN.* p. 585), and also probably in the silver coins of Erythrae and 
Heracleia ad Latmum, as well as in those of the Lesbian cities Mitylene 
and Methymna and of Cnidus and Iasus in Caria. Didrachms were minted 
throughout the third century at Miletus and Samos (Head, pp. 585 and 
605), both of which were allies of Egypt, and at Ephesus during the second 
half of this century (Head in Num. Chron. xx [1880], p. 135!. and xxi [1881], 
p. i9f. and HN.* p. 575), the period of Egyptian domination. Priene after 
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230, when the period of Egyptian rule began, even minted tetradrachms 
bearing the head of Alexander; see Regling Miinzen v. Priene, p. 7. 

45 . A treaty of <f>ikia #coi avppxxxia (T.AM. in r, 2) between Termessus 
and Adada, concluded apparently in the second century before Christ, pro- 
vided for mutual defence of the “laws” or the “democracy”; see Chap. XI 
note i2. The treaty of isopoliteia between Miletus and Heracleia ad Latmum 
in 173/2 b.c. (Sytt.* 633, see below Chap. IV note 79) provided ( 1 . 34!.) 
vTrdpxttv 82 avrois (i*. the contracting parties) ei<s asravra rov yp6vov 
rov avrov ixdpbv koI <f>i\ov, pij02v inrevavriov irpacrcrovTfov T&v 8rjpa>v 
rfj npb<s 'PoStoi? crvppayiq. and contained ( 1 . 39!.) an agreement for 
mutual defence. For the change in the meaning of symmachia from a 
“companionship in battle” to an association of a political character see 
H. Schaefer Staatsform u. Politi\ (Leipzig 1932), p. 63b and Heuss in Herm. 
l xxxii (1938), p. 175L, who observed that the term was used to denote vary- 
ing relationships, even that of political “friendship.” For the view that the 
relationship between a free city and a king was a symmachia see above 
note 15. 

46 . The view was expressed by Beloch (G.G.* rv 1, p. 11, note 4) that 
Alexander continued the arrangement in effect under the Persians, whereby 
Ionia was attached to the satrapy of Lydia. The only evidence, however, 
which was cited for this belief was an inscription found at Gambreium 
near Pergamum ( Syll. * 302), dated in the eleventh year of Alexander, 
Mevav8[p]ou crarpan€vovTo<s, from which nothing can be inferred con- 
cerning the status of the cities of Ionia. A similar view was expressed by 
H. Bengston in Philol. xcn (1937), p. 137L and Die Strategic i.d. Hellenist. 
Zeiti-=.Munch. Bcitr. z. Pap.-Forsch. xxvi (1937), pp. 34, 71, 171 and 215L, 
namely, that the cities of Ionia, together with those of Aeolis and perhaps 
those of Caria, as well as Rhodes, were formed into a separate adminis- 
trative unit and made subject to a special strategos resident in Sardis, a 
certain Philoxenus. This man appears as the collector-general of taxes in 
Cis-Tauric Asia Minor appointed by Alexander in 331 (Arrian Anab. m 
6, 4), as ’AXefavSpov /Sao-tXew? thrapyos T&wtas (Polyaenus vi 49) and as 
6 t&v 2m daXdrrp trrparryyos, 6 r&v cm OaXdrrfl irpaypdrmv *A \c£dv8pov 
crTparryyos and 6 rfj<; irapaXias virapyos (Plutarch Alex. 22, 1, de Vitioso 
Pudore p. 531 A and de Alex. Fortuna 1 12, p. 333 a). It was supposed by 
Beloch (iv 1, p. 14, note 2) that as a financial official he exercised a control 
over the free cities. Philoxenus also took part in the prosecution of Harpalus 
in Athens in 324 (see Beloch iv r, p. 59) and subsequently arrested the 
latter’s fugitive agent in Rhodes (Plutarch de Vit. Pud. lx:.: Hyperides v, 
col. 8 Kenyon: Pausanias n 33, 4); he was presumably the man of this 
name who appears as satrap of Caria in 323 (Arrian Anab. vu 23, 1 and 
Ps.-Aristotle Oecon. u p. 1351 b) and became satrap of Cilicia by the agree- 
ment of Triparadisus in 321 (Diodorus xvm 39, 6: Arrian post Alex. 1 
34, p. 266 Roos: Justinus xni 6, 16). Whatever financial duties Philoxenus 
may have had in Ionia, the suggestion that the free cities were formed into 
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an administrative body subject to him as strategos (accepted by Lenschau 
in Klio xxxiii [1940], p. 223b) was rejected by Heuss in Herm. lxxiii 
(1938), p. 141, note 1 and Ehrenberg Alex, and the Greeks, p. 36, note 3 as 
based on insufficient evidence. The view that the cities did not belong to 
a satrapy was also held by Heuss in Stadt u. Herrscher, pp. 21, 175b and 
190 and by Wilcken in SB. Berl. A\ad. 1938, p. 320. Bengston, further- 
more, accepting a suggestion made by H. Pistorius Beitr. z. Gesch. v. Lesbos 
itn 4 tm fahrh. v. Chr. (Bonn 1913), p. I24f., maintained ( Die Strategic, 
p. 216) that the cities of Aeolis, eleven (excluding Smyrna) in number ac- 
cording to Herodotus 1 149b, were formed into a federation by Alexander. 
This theory (adopted for Lysimachus by Lenschau ibid. p. 221) appears to 
be based on an issue of coins with the legend A io\e(a>v) which Imhoof- 
Blumer in Ztschr. f. Num. ill (1876), p. 3i8f. tentatively dated in the 
period 330-280 b.c. and assigned to Methymna (accepted in B.M. Cat. Troas, 
etc. p. lxviii), on the mention of Aeolis as a “unit” in Arrian Anab. vn 9, 7 
and on the description of Prepelaus (see Chap. IV note 2) in Diodorus xx 
107, 4 as 6 iirl Tr)s AioXtSo? Kal rfjs ’Itowas 7rep<f>8el<; xmo Avcnpdxcp 
o-rparrjyo^. This evidence, however, is entirely insufficient to warrant any 
such conclusion. 

47 . For the early history of the Ionian Federation see von Wilamowitz 
in SB. Berl. A had. 1906, p. 45b and p. 59 i. = Kl. Schr. v 1, pp. 136b and 152b, 
whose account has met with wide acceptance; see e.g. Beloch G.G? 1 1, 
p. 211: Lenschau in R.E. ix 1877 and Klio xxxvi (1944), p. 227b: Busolt- 
Swoboda Griech. Staatskunde 11 s (1926), p. 1282b : J. Keil in R.E. xv 505b: 
Hiller von Gaertringen in RJE. xv 1588. Von Wilamo witz’s view, however, 
that the Federation arose out of the war against Melia (or Melie) about 
700 b.c. was challenged by M.O.B. Caspari in JUS. xxxv (1915), p. 173b, 
who dated its formation between 900 and 700 and held that Melia was one 
of its members, by Judeich in Rh. Mus. lxxxii (1933), p. 305b and by 
Lehmann-Haupt in Klio xxvn (1934), p. 74b Judeich, accepting Caspari’s 
view with regard both to the date of formation and to the membership of 
Melia, supposed that the Federation was an Amphictyony centering in 
the Temple of Poseidon Heliconius and that consequently it was religious 
rather than political in origin. The suggestion that the title BcwnXevs ‘Idvosv, 
which appears in inscriptions mostly of the Roman period (see below note 
54), was an old one, originating in the eighth century, was made by Momi- 
gliano in Atti d. terzo Congresso Naz. d. Studi Rom. (1934) 1 p. 429b and, 
though rejected by De Sanctis in Rip. Fil. lxiii (1935), p. 418b, was ac- 
cepted by H. Bengston in Philol. xcii (1937), p. 130. The title may indeed 
be an old one, analogous to that of basileus which survived in Athens and 
other places, and it may even indicate that in early times the Federation 
was to some extent political. But Momigliano’s supposition that the ex- 
istence of a basileus shows that there was a federal army and his further 
conclusion that the Ionians emigrated to Asia in a large body, which con- 
stituted an "ethnic-political unity,” can be regarded only as an hypothesis. 
For the destruction of Melia, on the coast north of Mt. Mycale, and the 
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partition of its territory (ywpa a MeXtas) see Ins. Priene 37, 1 . 55L and 
below note 99: Hecataeus quoted by Stephanus Byzantius = frg. 11 Jac. 
(F. Gr. Hist. 1 p. 9) : Vitruvius iv 1, 4 (where the place is incorrectly called 
Melite). It was supposed by Lenschau (Klio xxxvi p. 235!.) that Melia was 
destroyed by a combination formed by Miletus, Colophon, Priene and 
Samos. For the Panionium and its festival see von Wilamowitz Kl. Schr. v 
x, p. i36f., and for its situation see Wiegand and Schrader Priene (Berlin 
1904), p. 25f. It was described by Herodotus (1 I4tf.; 148; 170; vi 7) as the 
common sanctuary of the Ionians, dedicated to Poseidon Heliconius, where 
(in the sixth and early fifth centuries) assemblies were held and the Panionia 
celebrated. It was also mentioned by Ion of Chios (in the fifth century), 
who related that the ruler of Chios joined the Koinon of the Ionians in the 
sacrifices performed in it; see Pausanias vxx 4, 10 — FH.G. 11 p. 50, frg. 13. 

48 . According to Herodotus 1 142, the cities composing the Ionian Federa- 
tion (tg > v xal ro Havuoviov Itrri) were twelve in number, namely, Miletus, 
Myus, Priene, Ephesus, Colophon, Lebedus, Teos, Clazomenae, Phocaea, 
Samos, Chios and Erythrae. These appear as the member-cities also in the 
M arm or Parium ( LG . xii 5, 444, 1 . 27 = F. Gr. Hist, xi p. gg 6 [.) : Strabo xiv 
p. 633: Aelian Var. Hist, viii 5: Pausanias vii 2, 5f.: Vitruvius iv 1, 4: Velleius 
Paterculus 1 4, 3 (where Teos is omitted) . See also Lenschau in Klio xxxvi 
p. 217, and for Strabo’s account of Ionia see E. W. Buisson Die Aeolisch- 
lonische West\iiste Kleinasiens in Strabos Erdbeschreibung (Leipzig 1917), 
p. 33L These cities, however, were probably not all in the original group; 
for, according to tradition, Phocaea was not admitted to the Federation 
until the time of the “Codridae” (Pausanias vii 3, 10); this seems to be 
the tradition with regard to Samos also (Pausanias vii 2, 8f.; 4, 2f.: Plu- 
tarch Quaest. Graec. 55, p. 303 d), and the entry of Chios was related by 
Ion (see note 47). A tradition that there were originally nine cities is perhaps 
responsible for the appearance of this number in Diodorus xv 49, 1, but for a 
different explanation see Lenschau in Klio xxxiii (1940), p. 221. For the 
admission of Smyrna as the thirteenth member see below note 50. 

49 . As Caspari observed ( J.HS . xxxv p. i8r), the joint action of the 
cities during the Ionian revolt is shown by their despatch of a fleet to guard 
the sea around Cyprus and by their deliberation in common over the plan 
for the battle of Lade; see Herodotus v io8f. and vi 7. In the early fourth 
century, according to Diodorus xv 49, 1, their festival was no longer cele- 
brated at the Panionium because of the danger from the constant wars, but 
was held in a safe place near Ephesus. In the time of Thucydides (111 104, 
3) it was called ra "Efftema. The apparent attempt to restore the worship 
of Poseidon Heliconius, recorded by Diodorus (l.c.) and Strabo (viii 
p. 384!.), seems to have come to nothing. A resumption of the Federation’s 
activity may be assumed from Ins. Priene 139, decreed by ’Iwv&m rrj /?ovXjj 
and ordering, at the request of the citizens of Lebedus and at their expense, 
that the decision in a controversy over the priesthood of Zeus Boulaeus and 
Hera at Lebedus should be inscribed in the Panionium. It is a question, 
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however, whether this decree is to be dated before or after the re-establish- 
ment of the Federation by Alexander; see Ins. Priene, p. 205. 

50 . For the reconstitution of Smyrna as a polis see below note 66. The 
view that Smyrna was admitted to the Ionian Federation in the early sixth 
century, which was based on the ambiguous statements of Strabo xrv p. 633 
and Pausanias v 8, 7 and vii 5, 1, was shown to be erroneous by C. J. Cadoux 
Ancient Smyrna (Oxford 1938), p. 68, note 1. According to Vitruvius iv 

I, 4, it was brought into the Federation regis Attali et Arsinoes beneficio, 
where, as von Wilamowitz observed ( Kl . Schr. v 1, p. 128), Attali is evidently 
an error for Lysimachi. It was a member in 289/8 b.c., for in the copy of 
the decree honouring the strategos Hippostratus which was found at Smyrna 
( Syll .* 1 89 = Michel 485, see Chap. IV note 12) the Federation called itself 
'ldivoiv to koivov rmv rpc[urKai] 8 eKa iroAcaw (but simply ’I mvcov to kolpov 
in the copy found at Miletus, Syll* 368). This continued to be the formal 
title (see below note 54) . Since, after the third century, Myus ceased to be 
an independent city (see below note 81), it may be that some other place, 
perhaps Notium, which appears among the Ionian communities in Ins. 
Magn. 53, of about 206 b.c. (see Chap. IV note 38), was admitted in its 
place, but it seems more probable that the mere power of tradition was 
responsible for the continuance in the title of the earlier number of mem- 
ber-cities. 

51 . For the Alexandreia celebrated by the Ionian Koinon in the grove 
consecrated to Alexander, which vncpKcircu ra>v XoAxtSecuv, see Strabo xiv 
p. 644. The Chalcideis were placed at Demircili (on the southern side of 
the isthmus of the Erythraean Peninsula) by G. Weber in AM. xxix (1904), 
p. 228, who supposed fthat the grove was in a valley in the vicinity. It is 
more probable, however, that the neighbouring Nea-Demircili was the site 
of Aerae (see below note T12) and that both the Chalcideis and the grove 
were somewhat farther east, perhaps not directly on the coast; see Keil in 

J. O.A.I. xv (1912), Beibl. 63 and Meritt, Wade-Gery and McGregor Ath. 
Tribute Lists 1 p. 4 66. In the time of Antiochus I, however, the festival of 
the Alexandreia was celebrated in the various cities of the Federation, 
probably in rotation; see O.GJ. 222, 1 . 24L and Dittenberger’s note 12. The 
festival seems to be mentioned also in Ins. Magn. 16 =Syll.* 557 of about 
206 b.c. In a sacrificial calendar of the early second century from Erythrae 
(Abh. Berl. A\ad. 1909 n, p. 48E, no. 12, 1 . 73 and p. 52) there is mention 
of a sacrifice to Alexander, which was presumably offered by the Federa- 
tion; on the other hand, in the first half of the third century the city of 
Erythrae itself had a priest of Alexander (see Syll.* 1014, 1. hi) and even in 
the third century after Christ there is mention of a Upcvs &eov ’AXefavS pov 
(L.W. 57 = I.GJL. iv 1543). The Alexandreia in RE. A. v (1903), p. 232, 
no. 2 (from Erythrae) may have been either the festival of the Federation 
or a local contest. It seems highly probable that, as was supposed by Korne- 
mann in Klio 1 (1901), p. 57 and Kaerst Gesch. d. Hellenismus* 1 p. 346, 
the celebration of the festival was begun during Alexander’s lifetime. The 
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suggestion was made by Caspari in JHS. xxxv p. 184, followed by Tarn 
in CjiU. vi pp. 371 and 490 and Hellenistic Civilisation 2 (1930), p. 66, 
that the Federation was reconstituted by Antigonus. But, as was pointed 
out by Ernst Meyer ( Grenzen , p. 23, note 1), in this case the festival would 
not have been called Alexandreia, but, like the festival celebrated at Samos 
(see Chap. IV note 1), Antigoneia; the explanation that Lysimachus changed 
its name from Antigoneia to Alexandreia is not convincing. On account 
of the existence of this festival Lenschau supposed {ibid. p. 221) that Alex- 
ander made a crvppaxia with the Ionian Federation as a whole rather than 
with the separate cities. 

52 . Strabo viii p. 384 and xiv p. 639, where it also recorded that the 
priesthood of Poseidon Heliconius was regularly held by a citizen of 
Priene. From the fact that Priene seems to have had the right of granting 
<rirr)cri<s iv Tla vuov'up von Wilamowitz inferred (Kl. Schr. v 1, p, 142L) 
that after Alexander’s time the cult of Poseidon became purely local. But 
since this privilege was granted to the grammateus Apellis about 332/1 b.c. 
{Ins. Priene 4), it evidendy antedated the establishment of the cult of Alex- 
ander; it cannot therefore be supposed that the rise of this cult caused the 
Panionium to decline into a local sanctuary. We may suppose rather that 
Priene had certain rights in this temple, which was situated in the city’s terri- 
tory. Among these rights was that of selling the priesthood of Poseidon, but 
the purchaser, nevertheless, was under obligation to perform the sacrifice 
[<cara] tovs vopovs rows ‘ 1 cov<d[v] ; see Ins. Priene 201 and 202 (about 

200 B.C.). 

53 . For the Federation of the Troad see P. Haubold De Rebus Iliensium 
(Leipzig 1888), p. 62L and Bruckner in Dorpfeld Troja u. Won (Athens 
1902), p. 577f.j who supposed that it was founded by Antigonus. On the 
other hand, Droysen {HellenismuP n 2, p. 386) and Lenschau (p. 222) 
regarded Alexander as the founder. This Federation appears for the first 
time in the decrees of its arvvihpvov passed about 305 b.c. in praise of 
Malusius of Gargara, who contributed money for its common sanctuary and 
festival as well as for an embassy sent to Antigonus “in behalf of the free- 
dom and autonomy” of the cities and was in return rewarded with various 
honours, including exemption from taxes on purchases and sales, presumably 
in the member-cities; see Syll. a 330. In these decrees the Federation is called 
at iroXets at Kotva/voOcrai tov Upov /cat rrj<; irainjyvpeajs. In another in- 
scription of about 300 b.c. ( Syll. s 355), in which the protection of the Fed- 
eration is promised to four benefactors of Ilium, it is called to koivov to 
’IXtetav. In later inscriptions the Federation regularly appears as ’IXteis /cat 
ai i ro\«? KOLVwvovaat rrj<s dverias /cat tow ay< 5 »»os teal r*}s rravrjyvp€ 0 )<; ; 
see A.JA. xxxix (1935), p. 589b, no. 3, dated in the first century before 
Christ by Robert in Rev. Num. xxxix (1936), p. 272, and inscriptions of the 
Roman imperial period conferring honours: CJ.G. 3602; 3603; 3604 ( z=I.GR . 
tv 201): I.GR. iv 200: Schliemann Troja (Engl. Ed.), p. 277, no. 5: 
Dorpfeld, p. 460L, no. 20. In the first century after Christ there were nine 
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members; see I.G.R. iv 221 (rov <ruve8pt[ov] tcov iwia S Tpunv). The men- 
tion in one of the decrees for Malusius ( 1 . 59) of a Aafi\jiaucr)v[6<;], evidently 
a crvveSpos, shows that Lampsacus, as well as Gargara, was a member of 
the Federation. Other members appear in an inscription of 77 b.c., which 
names the following cities as having borrowed money from the Temple of 
Athena Ilias: Ilium, Dardanus, Scepsis, Assus, Alexandria Troas, Abydus, 
Lampsacus; see l.GE. rv 197 =:O.GJ. q^ — Herm. lxi (1926), p. 133!- = 
S.E.G. iv 664 (completed by the addition of CJ.G. 3601, but marred by 
the omission of the names of the delegates from Scepsis) and Chap. X 
note 24. The ninth member was presumably Parium; see Syll. 3 596 = Hol- 
leaux Etudes 1 p. 289!. It was observed by Bruckner (ibid. p. 456k) that the 
inscription of 77 b.c. cited above does not prove that at this time there were 
only seven member-cities, since this meeting was an extraordinary one and 
the delegates of Gargara and Parium may well have been absent; it may 
also be supposed that these two cities had not borrowed money from the 
Temple of Athena and for this reason did not send representatives to the 
meeting. If the iroX «s which appear in I.G.R. iv 193 (of the first century 
before Christ) were those belonging to the Ilian Federation, it seems ap- 
parent that their finances were in a bad condition at this time also. Bruck- 
ner, supposing that the expression [ rj re t&v 'lkiiwv 7ro]Xi? Kal ai konral 
iroXeis in a decree of Ilium honouring Antiochus I ( O.GJ . 219, 1 . 39!., as 
restored by Preuner in Herm. lxi [1926], p. 119, see Chap. IV note 22), 
referred to the Federation, explained the difference in title by the theory 
that Alexander’s plan of making the Temple of Athena the common property 
of the Federation was altered by Lysimachus, who gave the sanctuary to 
Ilium. This theory was accepted by Ernst Meyer ( Grenzen , p, 36), but there 
seems to be little ground for it, since it may be supposed that, as the Temple 
of Poseidon Heliconius was from the beginning in the territory of Priene, 
so that of Athena, though “shared” by all the cities in this federation, always 
belonged to Ilium. For the festival of the Ilian Panathenaea see Preuner 
in Herm. lxi p. 119!. and J. Vanseveren in R. Phil, lxii (1936), p. 262L 
It was presumably the navrfyvpi<; which appears in the decrees for Malusius, 
but its first extant mention by name is in Syl/. s 355 of about 300 B.c.; it 
seems also to be mentioned in Syll. 3 596, probably of the early second cen- 
tury. From the first century before Christ onward there were two festivals 
called, respectively, ra j aeyaka and ra put pa Uavadrjvaia; the former ap- 
pears in A.J.A. xxxix p. 589!., no. 3, the latter in SE.G. iv 664, 1 . 31 
(cited above), where Preuner also read ( 1 . 30) iv ro(i)[s /AcydXot]? Ilara- 
^7/j'[at]o(w). The festivals were still held in the third century after Christ; 
see CJ.G. 3620, 1 . 2k, restored by Holleaux in Etudes 1 p. 298, note 2 as 
[to. fieyaXja «al via llav[a] 0 [i)vata], a restoration accepted by Hiller von 
Gaertringen (Syll. 3 596, note 8). The original festival seems to have been 
held in the month Uava6rjvaio<s; see CJ.G. 3599 as restored in SE.G. iv 
663 and R. Phil, lxii p. 252k The question arises as to a possible connexion 
between the Panathenaea and the festival called ‘IkUia, which was cele- 
brated in the fourth and early third centuries; see LG. 11 8 3138: SE.G. rv 
662 (of about 300 b.c.) as restored by Vanseveren, p. 264^: Athenaeus vih 
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43, p. 350-51: Diogenes Laertius v 4, 3, § 67. Preuner suggested that this 
may have been the original festival of Athena, the name of which was 
changed to Panathenaea when it became a federal institution. Vanseveren, 
however, showed (p. 265) that the llieia was a festival of the city of Ilium 
(perhaps Panhellenic) which was celebrated in the third century alongside 
of the federal festival. Vanseveren also pointed out that the ’IXi cutd which 
seems to be mentioned in Cl.G. 3599 ([«> -rfi eopjrjj r&v 'IkuiK&v) and 
was regarded by Preuner (p. 128L) as a festival, was not a festival but 
merely the series of days on which the llieia was celebrated. 

54 . For this view see H. Pistorius Beitr. z. Gesch. v. Lesbos, p. 128L and 
H. Bengston in Philol. xcii p. 139 and Die Strategic, p. 215L, who supposed 
that the federations were subject to the authority of a strategos (see above 
note 46). The most important measures taken by the Ionian Federation 
'were the grant of exemption from all imposts in the member-cities to Hip- 
postratus, the strategos of Lysimachus (see Chap. IV note 12), and the 
decree establishing a festival in honour of Antiochus I and founding a sanc- 
tuary for his worship (see Chap. IV note 24) ; it was pointed out by Korne- 
mann in Klio 1 (1901), p. 57, note 5 that this festival was evidently modelled 
on that held in honour of Alexander. The sacrificial calendar of Erythrae 
(see above note 51) contains (11. 22 f. and 42f.) a monthly sacrifice by the 
Ionian Koinon to “King Antiochus,” but it is not impossible that the King 
was Antiochus II. For the honours bestowed on Eumenes II of Pergamum 
see Chap. I note 67. For other persons honoured during the Hellenistic 
period by the Ionians see Ins. Priene 55 (Dionysius, priest of King Nico- 
medes II of Bithynia at Priene, see below Chap. XIII note 45) : M.k.B. ii 2 " s 
(1876-8), p. 42b, no. cr£ (Dionysius, son of Dionytas, under Seleucus II, 
see O.GJ. 229, 1 . 33): REA. v (1903), p. 231L, no. 1 =lns. Priene 536 (of 
the early second century, see Abh. Berl. Acad. 1909 11 p. 9) : Milet 1 3, p. 392, 
no. 170: ’A px- ’E (jrrjfi. 1931, p. n6f., no. 13. It is perhaps illustrative of the 
condition of the Federation’s finances at this time that the cost of the 
honours voted in the third of these inscriptions was borne by its basileus. 
For a fragment of a decree which seems in some way to have concerned 
Erythrae see Milet 1 3, p. 229^, no. 120. The Ionians’ sacrifice to Roma appears 
in the sacrificial calendar of Erythrae, 1 . nf. (=I.GJR. iv 1539) and 1 . 69, 
where it is expressly stated that it was performed by the Koinon. For the 
festival of the Federation during the Roman period see L.W. 1540 as cor- 
rected in R. Phil, lv (1929), p. 148. It was pointed out by Caspari (JUS. 
xxxv p. 188) that in the second or third century after Christ the name 
McyaXa. TLvffui llavuovia was used for a local festival at Miletus (see CJ.G. 
2882 and Mionnet in 812 = Head HN? p. 586, a coin of Salonina). For 
the title fiaarikev s ’loivmv (or -rijv Temas) see RE.A. v p. 231L, no. 1, cited 
above (Erythrae): I.G.R. rv 1323 — O.GJ. 489 = Dessau 8864 (Phocaea): 
l.GR. iv 1730 =SE.G. 1 399 (Samos). The fiaa-ikeia r&v ’leapt ov is men- 
tioned in Ephesos in p. 155L, no. 72, but it may possibly refer to the local 
dignitary mentioned in Strabo xiv p. 633. The title dpxtepcus tS>v rpurK(ai- 
8€Ka)7roXecov appears in an inscription from Sardis of the early second 
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century after Christ (Ins. Sardis 47 = I.GJl. rv 1523) and, as a pxi>(cpei>s) 
ly irokewv, on a coin of the koivov ly iroXeav issued under Antoninus Pius 
(BM. Cat. Ionia, p. 16 and Head HBI . 2 p. 566). For the archiereus see also 
l.GR. iv 1730 (cited above) and Milet 1 7, p. 336, no. 265 (t[<3 v] ScjSafor] S>v 
apXiepaTeva-atra /cat t£>v ‘lavwv). A Upev s ttjs Ttovtas appears in L.W. 
57 = I.GJl. iv 1543 (Erythrae) and a Upeiig ’lmvmv on a coin of Colophon 
of the time of Trebonianus Gallus ( Hunter . Coll, n p. 325, no. 9); see also 
Chapot Prov. Procons. p. 458. A coin of Colophon (i>. Notium) of the 
time of Valerian bears the figures of the thirteen cities sacrificing before 
the Temple of Apollo Clarius and the legend to koivov to *1 covwv (BM. 
Cat. Ionia, p. 45, no. 60). For measures taken and honours conferred by the 
Ilian Federation see above note 53. 

55 . Diodorus xix 62, 2; 68, 2. The embassy sent by Ephesus to Ptolemy I 
is known from the decree honouring Callicrates (evidently the s of 
Ptolemy mentioned in Diodorus xx 21, 1), who entertained the envoys 
sent “to the King”; see ].OAI. xvi (1913), p. 233, no. 1 g and Rostovtzeff 
Hellenist. World, Chap. Ill note 26. The “benefits” conferred on Miletus 
by Ptolemy, which are mentioned in the letter of Ptolemy II to Miletus 
(Milet 1 3, no. 139, see Chap. IV note 21) were dated in 315 or 314 and 
connected with Asander’s rule by De Sanctis in Atti Accad. Torino xux 
(1913-14), p. 443L and by Welles (p. 75). They were placed with less 
probability in 294-287 or possibly after 287 by Rehm (Milet 1 3, p. 305^), 
and in 295-289 by Rostovtzeff ibid. p. 139 and note 11. According to the 
list of the Milesian stephanephori (Milet 1 3, no. 122 11, 1 . 10, see above 
note 23), Asander held this office in 314/13 b.c. The commander Eu- 
polemus, whom Asander, acting with Prepelaus (sent to Caria by Cas- 
sander), ordered to attack Polemaeus (see below note 56) in 315 (Diodorus 
xix 68, 5), was identified with Eupolemus, son of Potalus, MaxeSwi', 
in a decree of Iasus (CJ.G. 2675), by Robert in L’Ant. Class, iv (1935), 
p. i59f. and Coll. Froehner 1 p. 7of. and regarded as a tyrant of the city. 
This man was presumably the Eupolemus to whom Theangela, near Hali- 
carnassus (see below note 134), surrendered; see Rostovtzeff in R.E.A. 
xxxiii (1931), p. 8 = Robert Coll. Froehner 1 p. 69b, no. 52. He was also 
identified by Rostovtzeff (ibid. p. 23b) with the Eupolemus whose name 
appears on coins of Mylasa (B.M. Cat. Caria, p. 128). 

56 . For the policy of Antigonus see Lenschau de Rebus Prienensium = 
Leipzig. Stud, xn (1890), p. iyof.: Kohler in SB. Berl. A had. 1898, d. 830^ 
and 1901, p. i059f.: W. Hiinerwadel Forsch. z. Gesch. d. Konigs Lysimachos, 
pp. ii2f. and i29f.: Haussoullier Etudes, pp. 15b and 2of.: Tarn in CAM. 
vi p. 490L: Zancan II Monarcato Ellenistico, p. 2of.: A. Heuss in Herm. 
lxxiii (1938), p. 146L: A. H. M. Jones Gree\ City, p. 157. For Antigonus’s 
action against Arridaeus, the satrap of Hellespontine Phrygia, whom he 
accused of attacking Cyzicus, and the subsequent surrender of Ephesus see 
Diodorus xvm 52, 2f. and Bcloch G.G 2 iv x, p. 98f. For his proclamation 
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in 315 and Ptolemy’s counter-proclamation see Diodorus xix 61, 3 £. and 
62, 1; Ptolemy’s liberation of the cities is mendoned in l.G. xii 7, 506 = SyllJ 
390. About this dme Anugonus’s nephews, Polemaeus (for the form of 
the name see l.G. 11 2 469) and Dioscorides, conducted campaigns, respec- 
tively, in the Euxine and Bithynia and in the Aegean, forming alliances 
with the cities; see Diodorus xix 60, 3f. and 62, 9. 

57 . Diodorus xix 75, if. The list of Milesian stephanephori (Mtlet 1 3, 
no. 123, 1 . 1) contains under the name of Hippomachus, the successor of 
Asander (see above note 55), in 313/12 b.c. the statement -rj ttoXis iXevOepa 
ical avrovopos eyeverp imb ’Avnyowp teal 17 Br/poKparia aireSoOrj. Haus- 
soullier pointed out ( Etudes , p. 14L) that Aristodemus, who was one of 
Antigonus’s trusted officials and doubtless exerted a great influence, was 
a Milesian. He was presumably the Aristodemus, son of Parthenius, who 
was stephanephorus in 306/5 b.c. ( Mtlet ibid. 1. 11), the year in which he 
hailed Antigonus as King (Plutarch Demetr. 17, 4f.). 

58 . Diodorus xix 105, ij xx 19, 3. For Antigonus’s letter to Scepsis in 
the Troad (see below note 122), requesting the city to join the “men in 
power” in taking an oath to co-operate in protecting their independence 
see O.GJ. 5 = Welles, no. 1, and for the Scepsians’ reply, informing him 
that they had taken the oath and had voted him divine honours, see 
O.GJ. 6 . Since there is no reason to suppose that Antigonus sent his request 
to Scepsis alone, it may be assumed that other free cities also received similar 
letters. For the significance of his action see Heuss Stadt u. Herrscher , p. 138^ 
note 1 and Herm. lxxiii pp. 153L and 187L and Bikerman in R. Phil, lxv 
( 1939), p. 335, note 1. As Heuss observed ( Herm . lxxiii p. 188), little seems 
to have been accomplished by the joint action of the cities, either because An- 
tigonus had no means of putting it into effect or because it was merely 
a political expedient forced on him by the situation in which he found 
himself with regard to his rivals. A certain suspicion as to his sincerity is 
aroused by the fact that Ptolemy, in declaring war on him in 310/9, was 
able to allege as his ground for so doing the failure of Antigonus to remove 
his garrisons from some of the cities (Diodorus xx 19, 3) . 

59 . For Miletus see above note 57. For Erythrae see O.GJ. 223= Welles, 
no. 15 (see above note 10) and for its wall see below note 107. For Colophon 
see A.JJP. vn (1935), p. 359f., no. 1 (see above note 10), a decree ordering 
the construction of a wall to surround rij/x ira Xtap iroX iv as well as the 
new city, followed by a list of subscribers to a loan raised for the purpose. 
It was suggested by Wilhelm in Anat. Stud. Buckler, p. 345L that the 
oiiceia ayada. announced to the Athenians by an embassy from Colophon 
in 306/5 b.c. (l.G. n 2 470) referred to Antigonus’s confirmation of Alex- 
ander’s recognition of the city’s freedom. Wilhelm, accepting the dating of 
the decree in 311-306 by Robert in R. Phil, lxii (1936), p. i6of. (in preference 
to Meritt’s original dating in 334), also suggested (p. 35of.) that the ex- 
tension of the city implied in the construction of this new wall is to be 
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connected with the confirmation of the city’s freedom and that it was 
undertaken at the suggestion and perhaps with the support of Andgonus. 
Another, very fragmentary, decree lvi p. 372f., no. 2, with notes by 

Wilhelm ibid. p. 356L), which evidently refers to this wall, mentions the 
amount of thirty talents, but whether this was the total cost of the work 
is uncertain. For a description of the remains of the wall see Schuchhardt 
in AM. xi (1886), p. 402f., who, observing its resemblance to the wall of 
Ephesus (see below note 90), dated it in the ume of Lysimachus. 

60 . Antigonus, before he became king, caused the Magnesians to send 
judges to Cyme; see O.GJ. 7, in honour of a SiKcurnqpiop which had come 
from Magnesia Kara , to St aypappa. of Andgonus. It is possible, however, 
that Cyme took the iniuative by requesting the monarch to provide the 
judges; see Heuss Stadt u. Herrscher, pp. 73L and 82. After 306 Antigonus 
attempted to intercede with the people of Eresus in behalf of the sons of 
a former tyrant; see O.GJ. 8 vi = Welles, no. 2, written in reply to a protest 
made by the city’s envoys. 

61 . The validity of Antigonus’s ordinances in civic jurisdiction appears 
in his letter concerning the synoecism of Teos and Lebedus ( Syll , s 344, see 
below note 64), in which he ordered (1. 25L) that lawsuits should be judged 
x[aTa tovs i/tarepcDv p]op.ov<; icaX to ira p‘ rjpMv Staypappa. On the mean- 
ing of 816.ypap.pa see Welles in A.] A. xui (1938), p. 255E and Bikerman 
in R. Phil, lxiv (1938), p. 295!. The word was defined by Plutarch ( [Mar - 
cellus 24, 7) as the equivalent of hiaraypa or edictum. It was used for 
proclamations by Alexander in 324 ( LG. v 2, p. xxxvi =Syll. 3 306), by Poly- 
perchon in the name of Philip Arrhidaeus (Diodorus xvm 55, 4; 57, 1; 64, 3), 
by a Rhodian naval commander ( l.G . xi 4, 751 =Syll? 582) and by Titus 
Flamininus (Polybius xxii 10 (13), 6), as well as for the order of Antigonus 
for the sending of judges by Magnesia to Cyme {O.GJ. 7, see above note 
60). As in the King’s letter to Teos, a royal diagramma was placed on an 
equal footing with the city’s laws in a decree of Calymnos concerning 
di^astai from Iasus; see CJ.G. 2671 = Michel 417 =rS.GDJ. 3585. This 
inscription is usually dated in the late fourth century, and since Iasus sur- 
rendered to Antigonus in 313/12 (Diodorus xix 75, 5), he is probably the 
king in question. In the cases of both Teos and Calymnos the diagramma 
seems to have consisted of little more than a body of rules for court-pro- 
cedure, as also in the treaty between Hierapytna and Priansus in Crete 
{CJ.G. 2556= S.GDJ. 5040, 1 . 64) and in certain documents from Egypt 
(see Welles, p. 324 and Bikerman ibid. p. 305). Nevertheless, such a use of 
a royal ordinance seems an assertion of sovereign rights over the cities; see 
Hiinerwadel, p. 113 and Kaerst Gesch. d. HellenismuP 11 p. 353E Heuss, 
on the other hand, attempted to show {Stadt u. Herrscher, p. 78E) that the 
royal diagramma was issued only in the case of a local, abnormal situation 
and that the word denoted merely a written communication from the ruler 
to a city, promising, in the case of Teos and Lebedus, that judges from some 
other community would be sent in response to a request made to that com- 
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munity (as was perhaps the case with Magnesia and Cyme). While it is 
true that the situation in Teos was abnormal, there is no particular reason 
to suppose that this was so in the case of Calymnos, and the fact that in 
both inscriptions the Biaypafifia and the vopot. are together made the basis 
for the rendering of legal decisions shows that the former must have been 
more than a promise to arrange for the despatching of judges. 

62 . Diodorus xx 8if. and 91E (305/4 b.c.) : Plutarch Demetr. 2if.: M armor 
Parium , 1 . 124 ( I.G . xju 5, 444 = F. Gr. Hist. 11 p. 1004). A papyrus of the 
second century after Christ contains an account of the siege which is parallel 
to Diodorus 93,2 — 94,5 and evidently taken from the same source; see Hiller 
von Gaertringen in S.B. Berl. A\ad. 1918, p. 752E Antigonus’s desire to have 
the Rhodians as his allies was due to his need of their fleet in his war against 
Egypt. In 309 Ptolemy I seized part of Lycia and Caunus in Caria (Diodorus 
xx 27, if.), and he was prevented from taking Halicarnassus only by the 
sudden appearance of Demetrius (Plutarch Demetr. 7, 3, dated at this time 
by Beloch G.G . 2 iv 1, p. 144, note 1). 

63 . Strabo xiii pp. 593, 597, 604 and 607. According to Strabo, the com- 
munities combined by this synoecism into Alexandria Troas included Scepsis, 
Cebren, Neandreia, Larisa, Colonae and Hamaxitus, all of which had been 
members of the Athenian “Confederacy of Delos”; see Meritt, Wade-Gery 
and McGregor Athenian Tribute-Lists 1 p. 463E For Scepsis as an ally of 
Antigonus in 311 see above note 58. For its restoration by Lysimachus see 
Chap. IV note 17. 

64 . Syll . 3 344 =S.E.G. iv 618 = Welles, nos, 3-4 (306-302 b.c.), see also 
Klaffenbach in Philol. xcvu (1948), p. 179!., two letters from Antigonus to 
the Teans, in which the plan for the synoecism is given in detail. For the plan 
see W. Feldmann Anal. Epigr. ad Hist. Synoecism. et Sympolit. Graec., 
p. 17 f. and Kohler in SB. Berl. A\ad. 1898, p. 838E The indebtedness of both 
cities is mentioned in 11. i8f. and 87L; part of it, at least, seems to have been 
due to the need of money with which to subsidize the grain-supply. The 
depleted condition of the finances of Teos also appears in the King’s sugges- 
tion ( 1 . 1 1 of.) that, in order to reimburse the Lebedians for the houses which 
they abandoned, the 600 richest citizens of Teos should advance the necessary 
money, to be repaid later from the public revenues. For a possible connexion 
between the arrangement (1. 59E) that the united cities should use the laws 
of Cos and a statue of “King Antigonus” at Cos see below note 140. A frag- 
ment of a decree of Teos granting a remission of certain liturgies and taxes to 
a group of persons for a period of years (AM. xvj [1891], p. 291E, no. 17= 
B.C.H. xl vi [1922], p. 307, no. 1 = SE.G. n 579, see above note 39) was con- 
nected with this synoecism by Toepffer in AM. xvi p. 421, note 1 and Herzog 
K.F. p. 204, note 3; it was assigned to an earlier period, perhaps 370-350 b.c., 
by Wackernagel in AM. xvn p. 146 and Judeich in SB. Berl. A\ad. 1898, 
p. 545, note 1. The later copy, however, shows that the lettering is that of the 
late fourth century, and Wilhelm in Klio xxvu (1934), p. 270E, accepting 
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Herzog’s suggestion, pointed out that the persons to whom the privileges 
were granted were perhaps a group of Lebedians who, after Antigonus’s plan 
was abandoned, may have moved to Teos. For a different view see Robert 
in B.CEi. lxx (1946), p. 523, note 2. 

65 . For these criticisms see Hunerwadel ibid. p. 112 and Corradi in Rio. 
Fii. l p. 23, note i—Stud. Ellenist. p. 21 if., note 3, and for a reply see 
Heuss Stadt u. Hcrrschcr, p. 103. For Alexander’s policy see above note 11. 
For the need of the consent of both cities for the execution of the project 
see Kohler ibid. p. 839. Heuss observed (Is.) that the fact that each of 
Antigonus’s letters is referred to in the document itself ( 1 L 62, 104-5, 125) 
as an airaKpun. s suggests that the initiative was taken not by the King but 
by the cities. Antigonus’s previous general order ( 1 . 72f.) that the cities 
should not import grain or maintain a subsidized grain-supply (see above 
note 33) — remitted in this case at the request of the envoys of JLebedus — > 
a measure which appears to infringe upon their rights, was due, as he him- 
self wrote, to a desire to prevent them from incurring debt. 

66. For the destruction of the original Smyrna (see below note 91) under 
King Alyattes of Lydia, perhaps about 575 b.c, see Herodotus 1 16 and 
Strabo xiv p, 646. According to Strabo, Smyrna, after its destruction, 
StereXiyo-e v olicovp4vr) KcoprjSov for about 400 years until Antigonus as- 
sembled the inhabitants. The community which continued to bear the name 
is apparently mentioned in an Athenian decree of 387/6 B.c., arranging for 
the entry of Clazomenae into the naval league (LG. 11 8 28 =Syll* 136, see 
below note 105), and a place called Smyrna appears in the list of Ps.-Scylax 
(c. 98) of about 350 b . c . A silver tetradrachm inscribed Xpvpvauov has been 
assigned to the first half of the fourth century; see H. Weber in Corolla 
Numismatica (Oxford 1906), p. 298f. and Regling in Ztschr. f. Num. xxxm 
(1922), p. 65, note 2. The oldest coins of the new city, bronze pieces bearing 
the head of Apollo and the legend tpvpvaUov, were dated in the period 
301-288 by Milne in Num. Chron. m (1923), p. 4b According to a late 
tradition, Smyrna was refounded by Alexander; see Pliny NJH. v 118: 
Aristides Oral, xx 7 and xxi 20 Keil: Pausanias vn 5, if. (whose story of 
Alexander’s dream is depicted on coins of Smyrna of the late second 
and third centuries after Christ, see BM. Cat. Ionia , p. 279!., nos. 346, 442 
and 452). While, as was observed by C. J. Cadoux Ancient Smyrna , p. 95L 
Alexander may have thought of refounding the city, there is no reason 
why Strabo’s assignment of this measure to Antigonus should be doubted. 
The difference between it and his synoecisms was pointed out by Kahr- 
stedt in RE. iv a 1442. For the admission of Smyrna to the Ionian Koinon 
see above note 50. 

67 . Plutarch Demetr. 25, 3: LG. 1 v 8 68 = SE. Berl. Akad, 1927, p. 286f. 
See also Heuss in Herm. lxxhi pp. 189!. and 193. 

68. For the Hexapolis sec above note 5. Lindus, Ialysus and Camirus 
appear in Iliad 11 655b; according to the form of the myth used by Pindar 
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( Olymp . vii i29f.), their eponymous heroes were sons of Helius. For their 
original territories on the island see Hiller von Gaertringen in AM. xlii 
(1917), p. 171L For their union see Ps.-Scylax 99: Diodorus xiii 75, 1: Strabo 
xiv p. 655. For the situation and the three harbours of the city of Rhodes 
see Strabo xiv p. 652^: Ps.-Aristides Orat. xxv 3L Keil: Newton Travels 1 
p. 146L: C. Torr Rhodes in Ancient Times (Cambridge 1885), p. if.: Leh- 
mann-Hartleben Ant. Hafenanlagen d. Mittelmeeres — Klio, Beih. xiv (1923), 
p. 128b For the history and institutions of Rhodes and the antiquities found 
on the island see H. van Gelder Gesch. d. alten Rhodier, pp. 63b and i79f.: 
H. Francotte La Polls Grecque (Paderborn 1907), p. 197b : S. K. Zervos 
Rhodes, Capitate du Dodecanese (Paris 1920), p. 13b : Rostovtzeff in CAM. 
viii p. 62of.: Hiller von Gaertringen in RE. Suppl. v 738 f. An inscription 
of great interest is the “chronicle” of the sanctuary of Athena at Lindus 
(edited by C. Blinkenberg, Bonn 1915), compiled in 99 b.c., which contains 
a list of notable votive-offerings presented by mythical heroes and by kings 
down to the third century, as well as an account of three “epiphanies” of 
the Goddess. 

69 . For the trade of Rhodes in the fourth century and a list of the cities 
which adopted the “Rhodian standard” see Ziebarth in Mil. G. Glotz (Paris 
1932) 11 p. 9iif. For relations between Rhodes and Athens about 251/50 b.c. 
see LG. 11* 769, restored by Meritt in A.J.P. lxvi (1945), P- 241b At die begin- 
ning of the third century Rhodes was rich enough to lend 100 talents without 
interest to Argos and also to make a loan to Priene; see Mnem. xuv (1916), 
p. 219b and Ins. Priene 37, 1 . 79b and Rostovtzeff in C.A.H. viii p. 623. For 
the importance of Rhodes as a banking and commercial centre see Beloch 
G.G? 1 v 1, p. 289b and Rostovtzeff in CAM. viii p. 62if., Klio xxx (1937), 
p. 7of. and Hellenist. World, pp. 169L, 225b and 6y6f. For the credit, prob- 
ably a loan, of 140,000 (Rhodian) drachmae (see Beloch G.G.* tv i, p. 308, 
note 1) to Sinope in 220 see Polybius iv 56, if. and below Chap. VIII note 23. 
For a Rhodian financier at Delos about 230-220 see Syll.* 493 = Durrbach 
Choix, no. 50 and Rostovtzeff Hellenist. World, p. 1485^, note 95. For a 
local banker who, about 200 b.c., “with credit unimpaired kept gold on 
deposit for foreigners and citizens alike,” see Maiuri NS. 19. For the claim 
of the Rhodians that prior to the creation of a free port at Delos the yearly 
income from their customs-duties amounted to one million drachmae see 
Chap. IV note 69. The great extent of the trade of Rhodes is well illustrated 
by the fact that Rhodian wine-jars of the late third and the second cen- 
turies have been found all over the ancient world; see M. P. Nilsson in 
Bull. Acad. Danemar\ 1909, pp. 37f. and 349b and Rostovtzeff in CAM. 
viii p. 628L and 79of. and Hellenist. World, p. 680 and note 97. 

70 . Polybius v 88f. (containing an enumeration of the gifts presented to 
Rhodes after the disaster by various princes of the ancient world) : Diodorus 
xxvi 8. The earthquake was dated by Polybius “a short time” before 217 b.c. 
and by Eusebius ( Chron . 11 p. 123 Schone = Hieronymus Chron. p. 134 
Helm) in OI. 139, 1 = 224 B - c - But since the royal donors included Seleucus II, 
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who died in 226, the gifts could not have been made later than this year 
and the earthquake itself could not have taken place later than 227 (Ol. 138, 
2), the date given in the Chronicum Paschale (p. 331 Bonn) ; see van Gelder, 
p. 114, note 1 and Holleaux in R.E.G. xxxvi (1923), p. $ji. = £tudes 1 p. 452 f. 
The “Colossus,” a bronze statue of Helius seventy cubits (105 ft.) in height, 
was included among the “Seven Wonders” (see below note 88) ; see Strabo 
xiv p. 652: Pliny NH. xxxiv 41: Festus p. 58 Muller: Anthologia Palatina 
vi 171 and Appendix Planudea 82. The verses in Strabo and the Appendix 
Planudea probably reproduce, more or less accurately, the dedicatory inscrip- 
tion; see Benndorf in AM. 1 (1876), p. 46b and Hiller von Gaertringen 
Hist. Griech. Epigratnme (Bonn 1926), no. 88 and in RE. Suppl. v 781. 
On the construction, attitude and location of the Colossus see (most recently) 
A. Gabriel in B.CM. lvi (1932), p. 331b The head of Helius with a radiate 
crown which appears on Rhodian coins from the third century onward is 
probably the head of this statue; see BM. Cat. Caria, p. 235!. and Head 

H.N. 2 p. 639. 

71 . Polybius xxx 5, 7b : Diodorus xx 81, 2f. In spite of friendly relations 
with Egypt, the Rhodian navy in the Second Syrian War supported An- 
tiochus II against Ptolemy II (see Chap. IV note 26) . After the great earth- 
quake Seleucus II granted exemption from customs-duties to Rhodian 
merchants sailing to his kingdom (Polybius v 89, 8), a privilege which 
was also specifically provided for in the treaty concluded by Rome with 
Antiochus III in 188 b.c. (see Polybius xxi 43 (45), 17). 

72 . For the Rhodian dominion on the mainland see Ps.-Scylax 99 : Strabo 
xiv p. 651b: van Gelder, p. 181b: Ernst Meyer Grenzen, p. 49b and RE. xix 
566b While it is regularly called 17 Uepaia by the ancient writers, its official 
name was to Ilepav; see Chap. IV note 62. It seems also to have been 
called a "Aireipos; see I.G. xn 1, 694 — Syll . 3 ^g = S.G.DJ. 4118 and S.GEJ. 
4267, the former of which, a decree of the people of Camirus, probably of 
the early third century, mentions the Kroivai of Camirus iv rq. ’Awetpy. 
In the middle of the fourth century the Rhodians owned the coast between 
Cnidus and Caunus, as well as the Island of Megiste (Ps.-Scylax 100). In 
the second and first centuries they had also an enclave at Daedala on the 
Gulf of Telmessus; see Chap. II note 15. For the demes of the Peraea and 
the islands see Chiavaras and Hiller von Gaertringen in J.O.AJ. vn (1904), p. 
86: Ernst Meyer Grenzen, p. 51b and RE. xix 567b: Hiller von Gaertringen 
in RE. Suppl. v 751b: A. H. M. Jones Cities, p. 31b For the admission of 
the inhabitants of this region (as opposed to those of what was acquired 
after 200) to Rhodian citizenship see van Gelder, p. 192b and Meyer in 
RE. xix 567. The extent of the Rhodian possessions along the Gulf of Cos 
before 188 is uncertain. It is not improbable, however, that this particular 
region was the “Peraea” which was seized by Philip V in 201 and demanded 
by the Rhodians in 197 (Polybius xvm 2, 3 = Livy xxxii 33, 6) ; for Prinassus, 
which Philip captured after failing to take Cnidus (see above Chap. I note 
40), is described in Polyaenus iv 18 (17), 1 (evidently from Polybius) as 
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‘PoSttov iroXt? iv rjj Hepaiq.. The appearance o£ KeSpearps as a deme-name 
in inscriptions from Rhodes (I.G. xn 1, 283, 284 and 1448 and Maiuri NS. 
81) shows that Cedreae, on the southern shore of the Gulf, belonged to the 
Republic before 188, since otherwise its inhabitants would not have been 
Rhodian citizens. Rhodian ownership of Idyma, near the eastern end of the 
Gulf, during this period is less certain; for the view of van Gelder (pp. 196 
and 221) and Meyer ( Grenzen , p, 52 and RE. xix 568) that the inhabitants 
were Rhodian citizens was shown by Robert ( 2 ?/. Anat. p. 475b) to have 
been founded on insufficient evidence. On the other hand, if we may accept 
the view of Hiller von Gaertringen in A.E.M. xvi (1893), pp. 104^ and 248 
and R.E. Suppl. v 790 followed by Meyer ( Grenzen , p. 55L) that there is 
a reference to the war against Philip in the campaign of Nicagoras, 
CTTparayTjcrav iv Ilepav Kara iroKefiov ck vamoiv l£av rerpaKt?, who 
is described in two copies of the inscription, found, respectively, on Carpathos 
and at Lindus (I.G. xii 1, 1036 = ^y//. 3 586 and Bull. Acad. Danemar\ 1904, 
p. 76 = Hiller von Gaertringen in RE. l.c.), as dvaKTTjcrdpevos rafv] 
II urvrjnv x®P av Ka * fa[v ’IjSrptav kcu rav KuXXavSiafv], it may be 
inferred from his “recovery” of these places that not only Idyma and 
Cyllandus (north of the eastern end of the Gulf) but also Pisye (in the 
interior) were subject to Rhodes before Philip’s invasion. Nevertheless, 
while the words e£av rerpaKL<; in the Lindian copy of the inscription sug- 
gest the years 201-197, i>. the war against Philip, the view of Niese ( GMS . 
111 p. 81, note 4) and van Gelder (p. 129, note 1) that this campaign mav 
equally well have taken place during some revolt in the Peraea after 188 
cannot be regarded as refuted. Meyer also inferred (p. 54!.) from Livy 
xxxiii 18, 3 that the Pisuetae, as well as the Mniesutae (so Holleaux for the 
Mss. Nisuetae) and the Tarmiani, both in the interior of Caria northeast 
of the Gulf of Cos, were subject to Rhodes in 197. But as these three peoples 
are named by Livy among the Rhodian general’s armati ex vario generr 
auxiltorum collecti, the others being Galli (i.e. Galatians), Arei ex Africa 
(probably a corrupt reading), and Laudiceni ex Asia, none of whom were 
Rhodian subjects, the passage seems to suggest the contrary and to indicate 
that they were all mercenaries. The use of mercenaries by Rhodes is shown 
by the mention of ifivoi ol p.urffo(f>(o]poi in Clara Rhodos ir (1932), p. i6q. 
no. 1 (connected with a campaign against the pirates about the middle of 
the third century by M. Segre in Riv. Fit. nx [1932], p. 452b) and by the 
clause in the treaty with Hierapytna concluded about 200 ( Syll . a 581, 1 . 40L 
see Chap. I note 36), which gave Rhodes the right to enlist mercenaries in 
Crete; see also G. T. Griffith Mercenaries of the Hellenist. World (Cam- 
bridge 1935), pp. 9of. and 303. 

73 . Polybius xxx 31 (xxxi 7), 6, where the Rhodian envoy in Rome is 
represented as saying Kawov Srprov SiaKoaicov raXavrwv i^rpyopacrapev 
rrapd t£>v TiroXepaiov crrparqy&v kcu 2 rparoviKnav IX afiopev iv peyaXp 
Xapirt trap’ ’Smiogov kcu (tov Niebuhr) SeXeuxo v. The gift of Stratoniceia 
has generally been attributed to Seleucus II and his brother Antiochus 
Hierax during the latter’s rule over Asia Minor about 240; see van Gelder, 
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p. i97f.: Ernst Meyer Grenzen, p. 60 and RE. xix 579: Beloch G.G.* rv 2, 
p. 541, note 1 : A. H. M. Jones Cities, p. 50 and note 34. In Livy xxxm 18, 22 
(197 B.C.), however, it is said of Stratoniceia nec recipi nisi aliquanto post 
(Lr. after the evacuation of Caria by Philip’s forces) per Antiochum potuit, 
and in fact, the city remained to the end of the war in the possession of 
Philip’s troops (see Chap. I note 40). The statement in Livy xxxm 30, n 
(196 b.c.), on the authority of Valerius Antias, that the Romans gave the 
Rhodians Stratoniceam Cariaeque alias urbes quas Philippas tenuisset is 
clearly untrue; the year, however, may be correct, and the acquisition of 
the city by Rhodes was dated in the winter of 197-196 by Holleaux in 
R. Phil, uni (1931), p. 8, after having previously ( [B.CH . xxvm [1904], 
p. 353, note 2 and p. 361, note 1) placed it in 193 or 192, and this date was 
accepted with some hesitation by Ruge in RJE. iv a 323; the rulers in ques- 
tion were, accordingly, Antiochus III and his son Seleucus. The gift at this 
time was in keeping with Antiochus’s policy of conciliating Rhodes; see 
Livy xxxm 20, 7: van Gelder, p. 132: Hiller von Gaertringen in RJE. Suppl. 
v 791. With regard to the purchase of Caunus, the truth of the statement 
attributed to the envoy is open to question. According to Appian Mith. 23, 
Caunus became subject to Rhodes brl t<j> ’A vu6x° v iro\(fMp. The “purchase” 
was dated in 189 by Holleaux in B.CH. xvu (1893), p. 6if. = Etudes 1 
p. 4i8f., followed by Hiller von Gaertringen ibid. 793. This seems preferable 
to 196, as suggested by Ernst Meyer (p. Oaf.), for it is difficult to believe 
that the Rhodians would have acquired the city immediately after declaring 
that they would defend it against Antiochus III (see Chap. IV note 49). 
For Rhodian officials in Stratoniceia and Caunus see Chap. IV note 62. 

74 . Strabo xiv p. 652; see also Rostovtzeff in C.AJH. viii p. 635 f. and 
Hellenist. World, p. 685L 

75 . For the Rhodians’ attempts to intervene in the “War of the Allies” 
in 220-217 see Polybius v 24, xi; 28, if.; 100, 9f. For their efforts to mediate 
in the First Macedonian War in 212-206 see Livy xxvn 30, 4 and xxvm 
7, 13L, placed, respectively, in 208 and 207, in each case one year too late 
(see Weissenborn’s notes on xxvn 29, 9 and xxvm 5, 1 and van Gelder 
p. 1 19, note 4 and p. 120, note 1) : Polybius xi 4 f. (207 b.c.). The Mitylenians 
and Byzantines appear among the mediators of 207. It was pointed out by 
van Gelder (p. 117) that in their efforts to preserve peace the Rhodians were 
to some extent actuated by the damage done to their trade by war. 

76 . For the protectorate of Rhodes over the Islanders of the Aegean see 
van Gelder, p. iraf.: W. Konig Bund d. Nesioten (Halle 1910), p. 4of.: 
Busolt-Swoboda Griech. Staatsalt .* p. 1289!.: Hiller von Gaertringen in 
RJE. Suppl. v 794: Schwahn in RE. xvn 77: Rostovtzeff Hellenist. World, 
p. 1485, note 94. The admiral Agathostratus, who commanded the Rhodian 
fleet at the battle of Ephesus (see Chap. IV note 26), was honoured with a 
statue at Delos by rb icoivbv r&v Nr/o-tarraiv (I.G. xi 4, 1128 =Syll.* 
455 = Durrbach Choix, no. 38) not later than the middle of the third cen- 
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tury, after which time there is no evidence for the existence of this kpinon ; 
see Roussel in B.CH. xxxv (1911), p. 448 and Durrbach Choix, p. 80. 
Soon after this time Delos conferred proxeny on Antigenes, a Rhodian 
mv[a]pxos eiri rfjs r[&v vrfcrtuv /cat] ini crcorrjptai r&v 'E Wrjvtov, 

and on his three trierarchs in recognition of their care for the sanctuary 
and city of Delos and r^v tf>v\aieqv r&v see LG. xi 4, 596= Durr- 

bach Choix, no. 39. The same honour was also conferred on several Rho- 
dian citizens who had rendered similar services (see l.G. xi 4, 589, 614 and 
651), and a Rhodian vavapyricra ? and his cnxrr par ever apevo 1 made a dedi- 
cation f dr-jo r&v kafivptov to Apollo (LG. xi 4, 1135 = Durrbach Choix, 
no. 40). It was pointed out by Bikerman in REA. xl (1938), p. 38if. that 
the inscription of Antigencs shows that at this time Rhodes and not Egypt 
policed the Aegean, but that this does not imply a Rhodian protectorate 
over Delos itself, and Rostovtzeff (ibid. p. 232 and note 59) observed that 
during this period Delos had close relations with Macedonia. Nevertheless, 
when in 220 the Illyrian adventurer Demetrius of Pharus set out to plunder 
the Cyclades it was the Rhodians who assumed the defence of the islands; 
see Polybius rv 19, 8 and J. V. A. Fine in JRS. xxvi (1936), p, 3of., who 
showed that the suggestion of Holleaux (Rome, la Grice, etc. p. I4if.) that 
the raid was instigated by Philip V was unfounded. Early in the second 
century, perhaps in the war against Antiochus III, the Rhodian Epicrates, 
drwraXe Is vnb rov 8 yfio[v] ini r&v Kara<f>pdKT 6 >v nXouov Kara noXenov, 
who was acting in co-operation with the triremes of the Islanders and the 
light vessels of Athens, issued an order forbidding the use of Delos as a naval 
base, for the purpose, presumably, of neutralizing the island; see LG. xi 4, 
751 =:SyIl* 582 = Durrbach Choix, no. 67 and Rostovtzeff ibid. p. 1485, 
note 94. About the same time another Rhodian was drrooraXcir? vrro] 
rov Brjpov rov 'PoScatv $.pxa>v ini re [r&v vrj]<r<ov /cat r&v nXoioiv r&v 
vqaruoriK\&v ] (I.G. xi 752 = Syll.* 583 = Durrbach Choix, no. 63). By this 
time the Islanders had been reorganized under the leadership of Rhodes. 
Their anSveSpoi met and passed resolutions on the island of Tenos; see 
LG. xii «%, 817 and 824 b ( =Svll .* 620). A Rhodian commander was in 
charge of troops on Tenos (I.G. xii 5, 830) and dedications bv Rhodian 
naval officers suggest that the island was also the headquarters of the navy 
of Rhodes and her allies; see LG. xii 5, 913 and 914 and Mus. Beige xrv 
Ctqio), p. 19^ no. 2; Rostovtzeff in C.AH. vm p. 628. For the apparent 
existence of this organization in 160 b.c. see Pap. Hamburg 1 no. 57. 

77 . See above p. 13. The embassy which was sent to the Senate in 201 
fsee Chap. I note 42) was probably Rhodes’s first embassy to Rome. From 
the statement of Polybius xxx 6 ( = Livy xxv 25, 9) that in 167 b.c. 
cryeSov frq rerrapaKovra rrpbs rot? hcarov KeKoiv(t)vr)K&<! 6 Srjpos *P apaiois 
r&v imtbavecrrdrcov icai fcaXXfcrrcov Hpyaiv ovk hreTroirfro Trpos avrovs 
crvupaytav it has frequently been inferred that there had been a formal 
“friendship” between Rhodes and Rome since the end of the fourth cen- 
tury; see e.g. Mommsen R.G . T 1 pp. 283 and 416= Eng. Trans. 11 pp. 3 and 
46: Niese GMS. 1 p. 325, note 5 and in p. 192: van Gelder, p. 106. It was 
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shown, however, by Taubler (Imp. Rom. i p. 204L) and especially by 
Holleaux (Rome, la Grice, etc., p. 3of.), followed by Beloch (G.G . 2 iv 1, 
p. 290, note 2), that there is no reason to believe that any such relationship 
existed during the third century and that, in fact, the passage of Polybius 
as a whole (§ 6-8) indicates that it had been the Rhodians’ policy to refrain 
from binding themselves by formal agreements. Holleaux, moreover, pointed 
out that their “participation” in the achievements of the Romans began 
with the Second Macedonian War. While Holleaux showed that the pas- 
sage of Polybius as it stands is not historically correct, it is not easy, to accept 
either his remedy for bringing it into harmony with the facts as we know 
them, namely the deletion of the words irpos rots (kcltov, or the correction 
suggested by De Sanctis in Riv. Fil. lxiii (1935), p. 72L, who, on the theory 
that something has been lost from the passage, proposed to restore it as 
K€Koivo)vr)K<i><; 6 Srjpo s ('EXXijcri re Kal) 'Poifuuoi?. 

78 . In the spring of 190 the Rhodian fleet was almost wholly destroyed 
by Antiochus’s admiral off Samos; see Livy xxxvn 11, 4 f.: Polybius xxi 7: 
Appian Syr. 24. For the fitting out of a new fleet see Livy xxxvii 12, 9 and 
Appian Syr. 25, and for its defeat of a larger fleet under Hannibal off Side 
in Pamphylia in the midsummer of 190 see Livy xxxvn 23L and Nepos 
Harm. 8, 4. For the victory of the combined Roman and Rhodian navies 
off Myonnesus, near Teos, in the late summer of 190 see Livy xxxvn 29L 
and Appian Syr. 27. For these battles and their dates see Kromayer Anti\e 
Schlachtfelder n p. 157L and Leuze in Herm. lviii (1923), p. 280L 

79 . For the situation of Miletus see Strabo xvi p. 634L: Philippson v p. nf. 
and Bonner ]ahrbb. cxxm (1916), p. i26f.: A. von Salis in Neue Jahrbb. 
f. d. Klass. Alt. xxv (19x0), p. 1 i6f. : Milet 1 1 (map), n 2, p. if. and in 5, 
pp. i2f. and i9f.: Lehmann-Hartleben Ant. Hafenanlagen, pp. 127L and 
147L For its history during the Hellenistic period see Haussoullier Etudes, 
p. if.: De Sanctis in Atti Accad. Torino xux (1913-14), p. 44of. : von Wilamo- 
witz in G.G A. 1914, p. 82f.: Ernst Meyer Grenzen, p. 74!.: Hiller von 
Gaertringen in RE. xv 1602L For its history from Sulla to Tiberius see 
Rehm in SJB. Bayer. A had. 1939 vni. For a tradition that the original settle- 
ment was founded by Cretans see Apollodorus Bibl. m 6, Strabo xn p. 573 
and xiv p. 634 and Pausanias vii 2, 5. It seems to be borne out by remains 
of the late Mycenaean period; see Wiegand in Abh. Berl. A\ad. 1908, Anh. 
p. 8f.: Milet 1 8, pp. 73L and 113!.: Kolbe in G.GA. 1928, p. 99L: Lenschau 
in Klio xxxvi (1944), p. 219. The silt brought down by the Maeander has so 
filled up the estuary of the river that the former Gulf of Miletus is now 
land and the ruins of the city are five miles from the sea; see Rayet and 
Thomas Milet et le Golfe Latmiquc 1 p. 24f.: Philippson v p. 2f.: Milet 1 1, 
p. 11; hi 1, p. i6f.; hi 5, p. iof. In Antiquity an arm of the Gulf extended 
toward the southeast to die foot of Mt. Latmus, where lay Heracleia; see 
Strabo xrv p. 635 and Milet 111 2, p. if. This was the successor of an older 
town called Latmus, which was a member of the "Confederacy of Delos” 
and was probably situated on the mountain-slope a half-mile east of Hera- 
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cleia; sec Strabo Is:.: Polyaenus vn 23, 2 and viii 53, 4: Meritt, Wade-Gery 
and McGregor Ath. Tribute Lists 1 pp. 328 and 510: Milet in 2, p. 6f. and 
m 5, p. 19. Its territory is called Latmia in Diodorus v 51, 3. For the view 
that Heracleia was the capital of a kingdom ruled by Pleistarchus see Chap. 
IV note 4. In the time of Strabo Heracleia was only a iro\ixvu>v (see below 
note 132), but it had an anchorage and so was presumably connected with 
the sea. At present the Gulf of Latmus is an inland lake connected with the 
Maeander by an outlet; see Milet m r, p. 3L; m 5, p. iyf. 

80 . For the trade of Miletus, especially with its colonies, see J. Rohlig 
Der Handel v. Milet (Hamburg 1933), p. 9L and H. Michell Economics 
of Ancient Greece, p. 238L Trade with the interior in the sixth century 
is suggested by the mention of Phrygians in Hipponax frg. 46 (30) Bergk; 
see Ramsay H.G. p. 37. The land-route, which was used by Alexander 
(Arrian Anab. 1 18, 3f. and Strabo xiv p. 635), when he captured Miletus 
in 334, led around the southern side of the Gulf by a long circuit. This 
route may have been less difficult in Antiquity than in modern times, for 
it was observed by Philippson in Milet in 5, p. 18 that the surface of the 
Lake of Latmus (see above note 79) has risen at least three metres, covering 
a strip of land along the shore. 

81 . For Myus (situated on the height called Af$ar Tepe on the southern 
bank of the present course of the Maeander), one of the original twelve 
Ionian cities (see above note 48), settled, according to tradition (Pliny NJH. 
v 113), by emigrants from Athens, see Ruge in R.E. xvi 1430!. In the early 
fifth century it was a seaport in which a fleet of two hundred warships 
could anchor (Herodotus v 32 and 36), but in the time of Strabo (xiv 
p. 636) it was thirty stades from the sea and could be approached only in 
rowboats. Together with Magnesia-on-Maeander and Lampsacus and Per- 
cote and Palaescepsis in the Troad, Myus was presented by Artaxerxes I 
to Themistocles about 465; see Thucydides 1 138, 5: Diodorus xi 57, 7: 
Strabo xiv p. 636 (where the king is wrongly called Xerxes ) : Nepos Themist. 
10, 3: Plutarch Themist. 29, 7: Athenaeus 1 54, p. 29 f. Nevertheless, it 
appears among the “allies” of Athens in 452-432; see Meritt, Wade-Gery 
and McGregor Ath. Tribute Lists 1 p. 346L For the boundary-dispute with 
Miletus see above note 9. The time of the annexation of Myus by Miletus 
is uncertain. It was suggested by Rehm that the x®P a which was presented 
by Ptolemy II to the Milesians in 279/8 was part of the territory of Myus; 
see Milet 1 3, no. 123, 1 . 38L and p. 20of. There is nothing, however, to in- 
dicate the situation of this territory; it may have been a part of the promon- 
tory of Mycale, as supposed by Beloch (G.G . 2 iv 2, p. 342), or a tract of 
Persian “royal land” which had once belonged to Miletus, as suggested 
by De Sanctis (ibid. p. 453L), von Wilamowitz (ibid. p. 84L) and Ernst 
Meyer (Grenzen, p. 74). In any case, Miletus acquired the territory of 
Myus before 228, when in the assignment of land to the city’s Cretan 
mercenaries the people of Myus were ordered to receive them; see Milet 1 
3, no. 33 e and Chap. IV note 34. The place in which these men were 
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settled seems to have been the region of ['T/S]av8£?, mentioned in Milet i 
no. 33 d, which was presumably the land in the territory of Miletus taken 
from the city by Philip V in 201 and presented to Magnesia (Polybius 
xvi 24, 9, see Chap. IV note 43) ; for in the treaty by which the war between 
Miletus and Magnesia was ended in 196 ( Syll * 588, see Chap. IV note 47), 
the river Hybandus is named as the boundary of the territories of the two 
cities. The Upa xtopa, lost “because of the wars,” which the Roman com- 
missioners at Apameia in 188 “restored” to Miletus (Polybius xxi 46, 5, see 
Chap. IV note 60), may have been part of the territory of Myus. It seems 
hardly possible, however, to suppose that this was the V atroKaO- 

ea-rapivT) vrro t&v (tt pa-nry aiv which is mentioned in the Milesians’ 
agreement with Pidasa ( Milet 1 3, no. 149, 1 . 38f., see Chap. IV note 78), 
even though Robert’s suggestion ( Villes , p. 62L, note 7) that these crrparqyo'i 
were Roman “consuls and proconsuls” be accepted. In any case, in 173/2 
the Milesians based their claim to some land over which there was a dis- 
pute with Heradeia on the ground that it was sacred land belonging to 
Apollo Terbintheus in 17 Minjcrta; see Syll* 633 and Chap. IV note 79. 
Some of the territory of Myus was retained by the Magnesians, for in 
the period between 174 and 160 they owned the sanctuary of Apollo ip, 
Mxfovvri; see Inf. Magn. 93 = Syll* 679, 1 . n = Si?.G. rv 508 and Chap. IV 
note 82. In the time of Strabo (or perhaps in that of his source Artemidorus, 
about 100 b.c.) Myus on account of a lack of population had formed a 
sympoliteia with Miletus. In the second century after Christ Mvus was 
surrounded by marshes, the gnats from which were so deadly that the 
inhabitants had been forced to abandon the place and move to Miletus; 
see Pausanias vn 2, 11. 

82 . There was also a connexion with the interior of Caria by way of 
Ioniapolis, which in the early second century was connected with Miletus 
by a municipal ferry across the ’IwvoiroX.mKo? KoXiro?; see Syll* 633, 1 . ioif. 
and Chap. IV note 79. The site of Ioniapolis (mentioned also in S.E.G. 
11 s68), which was evidently a possession of Miletus, was placed by Rehm 
(Milet 1 3, pp. 353 and 363) at the southeastern corner of the Gulf of Latmus. 
From here a route led through an easy pass southwest of Mt. Latmus to 
the Plain of Mandalya and the city of Euromus; see Philiposon in Milet m 
=r, p. i<> and below note 130. This was perhaps the road to Ioniapolis which 
the Milesians in the treaty with Pidasa ( Milet 1 3, no. 149, see Chap. IV 
note 78) agreed to maintain as ftrytoi? iropevrrj. 

83 . For the situation of the sanctuary and its early history see Herodotus 
1 46: 92; i57f.: 11 1 <59; v 36; vi 19: Strabo xiv p. 634: Pausanias vn 2, 6: Pliny 
NH. v 1 12: H. Gelzer de Branchidis (Leipzig 1869), p. if. The ancient 
writers frequently call the place Branchidae, from the name of the priestlv 
family which presided over the oracle and was supposed to be descended 
from Branchus, a favourite of Apollo. For the "Sacred Wav” see Strabo 
xiv p. 634: Newton Hist, of Disc. 11 p. 529L: Wiegand in S.B. Berl. A\ad. 
1905, p. 546L and Abh. Berl. A\ad. 1911, Anh. 1 p. 35L: Haussoullier in 
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Cinquantenairc de I’Ecole prat. d. Hautes Etudes (Paris 1921), p. S5f.: 
Milet xi 2, p. 8f. For the rebuilding by Trajan see Chap. XXV note 5. For 
the ten statues from it which are now in the British Museum and the 
inscriptions on some of them see Newton Ijc. and IBM. 931-933 and Syll.* 
3 b-f. The remains of five additional figures were found by Wiegand (Abh. 
Berl. A had. 1908, Anh. 1 p. 46). For the legend connecting the cult with 
the conception of Apollo and Artemis see Syll. & 590. For the remains of 
the old temple, the destruction of which was wrongly attributed to Xerxes 
by Callisthenes in Strabo xvn p. 8i4=frg. 14 Jac, (F. Gr. Hist, u p. 645), 
see Wiegand in Abh. Berl. A\ad. 1911, Anh. 1 p. 38L For the oracle about 
Alexander see Callisthenes Ijc. For the new temple, a decastyle building 
about 360 feet long with a double peripteros of Ionic columns, see Strabo 
Lc.: Rayct and Thomas Milet et le Golfe Latmique 11 p. 25L: Pontremoli 
and Haussoullier Didymes (Paris 1904), p. 58f.: Wiegand ibid. p. 47!.: 
von Gerkan in f.OAJ. xxxxi (1940), p. 127L For its history see Haussoullier 
Etudes, p. 3f. and C. C. van Essen in B.CH. lxx (1946), p. 6o7f. For in- 
scriptions recording the construction (dated by the stephanephori from 217/16 
onward) see Haussoullier, p. 158!.; R. Phil, xxix (1905), p. 237^; xliii (19x9), 
p. 175!.; xuv (1920), pp. 3if. and 248!.; xlix (1925), p. 5!:. ( = S£.G. iv 446) ; 
l (1926), pp. 67L and i25f.=SJS.G. xv 447-455) ; Cinquantenaire, p. 87L, nos. 1 
and 2—SB.G. ii 568 and 569. For inventories of gifts acquired from 183/2 
(Etudes, p. 208, no. 8 =JJi£. vi [1885], p. 351, no. 100) onward see Etudes, 
p. 1991. Haussoullier (p. 46f.) connected with the building of this temple 
the foundation of the festival of the Didymeia, which appears for the first 
time in a decree of the Eleans of the beginning of the third century 
(Michel 197 = Inschr. v. Olympia 39) and was made Pan-Hellenic about 
212 (see Chap. IV note 37). The name of the festival has been restored 
with great probability in the inscription recording the construction of 
Antiochus’s stoa in Miletus probably about 300/299 (O.GJ. 213, see Chap. 
IV note 7). For the plan of the emperor Gaius to complete the Temple see 
Chap. XXI note 46. 

84 . For the situation of Ephesus see Strabo xxv p. 640: E. Curtius in 
Abh. Berl. Akad. 1872 1 p. if.= Ges. Abh. 1 p. 233f.: J. T. Wood Discoveries 
at Ephesus (London 1877), p. 3f.: O. Benndorf in J.Ouil. 1 (1898), Beibl. 
56! and 11 (1899), Beibl. 15L: Ephesos 1 p. 9L: Philippson 11 p. 8of. and in 
Bonner Jahrbb. cxxiii (1916), p. I23f. and in Milet 111 5, p. 27L: J. Keil 
Ephesos: ein Fiihrer durch d. Ruinenstdtte, etc ? (Vienna 1930), p. 5f. The 
history of the city from 334 to 27 b.c. has been treated in a dissertation, as 
yet unpublished, by Miss T. E. Black, who has kindly placed the material in 
it at my disposal. The territory of Ephesus seems to have extended for some 
distance north of the Cayster, for, as Keil observed, the later city of Metropolis, 
about ten miles away, issued no coins of its own until the first century before 
Christ and so evidently belonged to some larger city, which could have 
hardly been any other than Ephesus; see Keil-Premerstein 111 p. 101 and 
R£. xv 1497. Toward the south, in the late fourth century, the city’s terri- 
tory bordered on that of Priene, in which the Priest of the Ephesian Artemis 
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(see below note 86) was permitted by a decree of Priene to own property 
dire\ovaa tS>v opo»v n»v irpos t[^]p *E(f>e<rtr)[v pd) cJXacrcroj'i crraBiav 
Se/ca; see Ins. Priene 3 = Syll* 282 and Ernst Meyer Grenzen, p. 83. In the 
late second century the Ephesians had extended their territory southward 
along the coast to include Pygela, which in the late fourth century was in- 
dependent and “renewed” friendship and isopolity with Miletus (see Chap. 
IV note 35); see LG. xii 3, 171 and Suppl. 1286 = I.GJt. iv 1029 and, for the 
situation of the place, Strabo xiv p. 639. In the time of Strabo (Is:.) Ephesus 
owned Marathesium (south of Pygela, near the modern Kujadasi, see Keil 
in J. 0 A 1 . xi [1908], Beibl. 145 f. and Ruge in RJE. xiv 1425), which it had 
received from Samos in exchange for Ncapolis (emended by von Wilamo- 
witz in S.B. Berl. Akjid. 1906, p. 45, note i=Kl. Schr. v 1, p. 136, note 1 to 
“Avea, ie. “Avaia, iroXis, for which see below note 98). In the plain of the 
Cayster, Larisa (Strabo ix p. 440 and xm p. 62of.), called 17 Aapeurrjvmv 
narouda in an inscription of the second century after Christ (Buresch Aus 
Lydien, p. 214), at a distance, according to Strabo, of 180 stades from the 
city, but placed at Giizelim Tepe (near £atal), 42 km. (230 stades) distant, 
by Keil and Premerstein (hi p. 83!.), was owned by Ephesus or, more 
probably, by Artemis (see Broughton in A.J.P. lxii [1941 J, p. 106). It is 
perhaps the [Aapi\o-r\vbi>v Upd KaToucia. in Keil-Premerstein in no. 129. 
Since no coins of Larisa are known after the third century (Head HJV. 2 
p. 580), it probably came under the power of Ephesus during this period. 
In the time of Augustus Ephesus owned a large tract of land, probably an en- 
clave, in the territory of the Cilbiani (see above Chap. II note 9) in the upper 
valley of the Cayster; see Vitruvius vn 8, 1 and, for a rock-cut boundary- 
mark, Keil-Premerstein in no. 72 (see above note 43). In this period the 
Temple of Artemis had various estates in the Cayster valley, marked by 
boundary-stones; see Keil-Premerstein m p. 82. One of these estates, which, 
according to the boundary-stones, was “restored” to the Goddess by Au- 
gustus (see below Chap. XX note 10), may have been seized by the city. 

85 . For the original site of Ephesus, described as the place called Tracheia, 
ri irepl rov Kopryrcrov irapdpeis, near the spring Hypelaus in Strabo xiv 
pp. 634 and 640 and Creophylus, quoted in Athenaeus vin 62, p. 361 d-e 
( FJi.G . iv p. 371), see Keil in J.O.AJ. xxi-xxii (1922-24), p. 96b and xxm 
(1926), Beibl. 2$oi., who showed that Coressus was the ancient name of 
the plain bordering the estuary of the Cayster (where lay the Upd? Xi/xijv 
mentioned by Creophylus), and that when this was silted up (see below 
note 89), the suburb of the later city which developed here retained the old 
name. The earliest settlement, therefore, which, according to Herodotus 1 
26, was seven stades from the Temple of Artemis, was about three quarters 
of a mile east of the Temple on the northeast slope of the Panayir Dag 
(Mt. Pion). Subsequently, Keil in J.O.AJ. xxxi (1939), p. 33E, identifying 
Tracheia with the ridge running westward from the northwest end of the 
Panayir Dag parallel to the Bulbul Dag, pointed out that there were at 
least two other early settlements, one around the Artemisium, the other 
called Smyrna, which, according to Hipponax and Strabo (xiv p. 633L), 
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lay “between Tracheia and Lepre Akte” (Bulbul Dag), and so near the 
centre of the later city, built by Lysimachus (see below note 90). 

86. According to a local, evidently late, legend, preserved in Strabo xiv 
p. 639 £., Artemis was born at Ortygia, probably in the valley of the Degirmen 
Here (the ancient Cenchreius) south of Ephesus; see Keil in J.O.AJ. xxi- 
xxii (1922-24), p. 1 13b The tradition of her removal from Ortygia to Ephesus 
appears in J.OlAJ. xxx (1937), Beibl. 198, no. 4, an Ephesian decree prob- 
ably of the first century after Christ. For the early temples of the Goddess 
see D. G. Hogarth Excavations at Ephesus: The Archaic Artemisia (Lon- 
don 1908), according to whose view (pp. if., 25f. and 247^) there were 
four, the oldest built about 700 b.c., the fourth about the middle of the sixth 
century. On the other hand, E. Lowy in S.B. Wien. A\ad. ccxih (1932), 
4, p. 9f. and J.HS. liii (1933), p. 112 maintained that the existing remains 
show no trace of any temple prior to that of the sixth century. It was 
pointed out, however, by E. Gjerstad in Ann. Arch. Anthr. xxiv (1937), 
p. 29b that the scarabs found in the remains of the earliest temple (A) 
show that, while it cannot be older than 660, it can hardly be dated later 
than 625. For the sixth-century temple see Herodotus 1 92, where it is 
said that Croesus gave most of the columns. Three column-bases inscribed 
BatriXeii? Kpotcros ave0T]K€v have been found in the ruins; see IBM. 
<ji&=Syll . 3 6: A. S. Murray in JJiS. x (1889), p. 5f.: W. R. Lethaby in 
JJHS. xxxvii (1917), p. if. From the fifth century onward the Priest of 
the Temple bore officially the Persian name Megabyzos; see Xenophon 
Anab. v 3, 6: Strabo xiv p. 641: Plutarch Alex. 42, 1: Appian B.C. v 9: 
Pliny NJi. xxxv 93 and 132: Ins. Priene 3 = Syll . 3 282. 

87 . Strabo xiv p. 640. The site was placed by Keil (see above note 85) 
south of the Temple of Artemis. For Croesus’s occupation of Ephesus see 
Herodotus 1 26: Aelian Var. Hist, hi 26: Polyaenus vi 50. 

88. Strabo xiv p. 640!.: Plutarch Alex. 3, 3: Cicero de Nat. Deor. n 69: 
Valerius Maximus vm 14, Ext. 5: Solinus 40, 3b For the new temple see 
W. R. Lethaby in JHS. xxxm (1913), p. 87L; xxxiv (1914), p. 76L; xxxvi 
(1916), p. 25b: Picard Ephise et Claros (Paris 1922), p. 36f. According to 
Ps.- Aristotle Oecon. 11 p. 1349 a and Strabo l.c., the cost was met by en- 
forced subscriptions from the citizens. Inscriptions on several of the columns 
(I.BM. 519, a-g) record the names of donors. For Alexander and the Temple 
see Strabo p. 641 and Arrian Anab. 1 17, 10 (see above note 14). This temple 
was evidently finished before 302, when a decree conferring citizenship on 
the leader of an embassy sent to Prepelaus (see Chap. IV note 2) was set 
up in it. For representations of this temple on Ephesian coins of the Roman 
period see B. L. Trell in Num. Notes and Mon. evil (1945), p. 9L, and 
for copies of the cult-image see H. Thiersch in Abh. Ges. Wiss. zu Gottingen, 
phil.-hist. Kl. xii (1935). The earliest canon of the “Seven Wonders” seems 
to have contained, besides the Temple of Artemis, the wall of Babylon, the 
statue of Zeus at Olympia, the “Hanging Gardens” at Babylon, the Colossus 
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at Rhodes, the Pyramids of Egypt and the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus; 
see Antipater of Sidon (about ioo b.c.) in Anth. Pal. ix 58: Gregory of 
Nazianzus in Anth. Pal. vm 177: Philo of Byzantium de Septem Orbis 
Spectaculis. Of these, Strabo included among the «rrd deapara the wall 
and gardens at Babylon (xvi p. 738), the Colossus (xiv p. 652), the Pyramids 
(xvii p. 808) and the Mausoleum (xiv p. 656). For later variants see H. 
Schott de Septem Orbis Sped. Quaest. (Ansbach 1891), p. q£. 

89 . For the silting-up of the Cayster see Strabo xiv p. 641 : Pliny NJi. 11 
201 and 204; v 115: Curtius in Abh. Berl. A/^ad. 1872 1, p. 4: J.OAJ. 1 
(1898), Beibl. 56f.: Ephesos 1 p. 14b: Biirchner in R.E. v 2779!.: Philippson 
11 p. 89 and Milet 111 5, p. 28f.: K. Lehmann-Hardeben Ant. Hafcnanlagen, 
p. i23f. See also Chap. II note 13. 

90 . Strabo xiv p. 640: Stephanus Byzandus s.v. “Efecros : Eustathius 
Comm, in Dionys. Perieg. 828 (G.G.M. 11 p. 363). For the ridge (the Bulbul 
Dag) on whose northeastern side part of the new city was built see above 
note 85. For the date of the rebuilding of Ephesus (294 b.c.) see Chap. IV 
note 13. For the additional inhabitants from Colophon and Lebedus see 
below note 112. The new name appears as 'Apcrivoeia in the decree of the 
Ionian dues in honour of Hippostratus (Syll . 3 368 1, see Chap. IV note 12), 
as ij 7roXis 7 } ’Apaivo 4 (ov in a decree of the city {J.OAJ. xxxv [1943], Beibl. 
101, no. 1) and as ‘Apcn. on coins (see Num. Chron. xx [1880], p. 127 and 
BM. Cat. Ionia, p. 55E). For the new wall see Keil in J.OAJ. xv (1912), 
Beibl. 183!.; xvm (1915), Beibl. 28of.; Fiihrcr 2 , p. 13!. For contributions 
toward the cost of construcdon see J.OAJ. xvi (1913), p. 237, no. hi c and 
p. 243, a decree of Ephesus honouring a man from Cyzicus who ircpl rqv 
tu>v re ix&v olKohopiav XPV (ri f i0< > yeyivyjrcu. 

91 . For the situation of Smyrna see Strabo xiv p. 646: Calder in Stud. 
East. Rom. Prov. p. 95E: Philippson 11 p. 33!. and Bonner Jahrbb. cxxm 
(1916), p. 122L: Biirchner in RjE. iii a 734f.: Lehmann-Hardeben, p. 126: 
C. J. Cadoux Ancient Smyrna, p. 14!. For its history during the Hellenic 
and Hellenisdc periods see Cadoux, p. 55E According to tradition, Smyrna 
was originally an Aeolian settlement subsequently captured by the Ionians; 
see Homer Epigrammata 4, 6: Mimnermus frg. 9 Bergk (quoted in Strabo 
xiv p. 634): Herodotus 1 149!.: Callimachus quoted in Athenaeus vii 106, 
p. 318 c: Metrodorus quoted in Plutarch Quaest. Conv. vi 8, 1: Pausanias 
vii 5, 1 : Arrian Anab. v 6, 4. The account given in Strabo xrv p. 634, namely, 
that Smyrna was originally colonized by Ionians from Ephesus, who, having 
been driven out by the Aeolians, recaptured the city with the aid of the 
Colophonians, is evidently coloured by a desire to give the Ionians a claim 
to the place. The site of the original setdement destroyed under Alyattes 
(sec above note 66), situated, according to Strabo (xrv pp. 634 and 646), 
twenty stades from the later city, was long identified with the remains of an 
ancient fortress on the mountain-side behind the village of Hagia Triada 
(now Turan), nearly four miles northeast of the modern Smyrna. F. and 
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H. Miltner in J. 0 A 1 . xxvii (1932), Beibl. irji. (followed by Cadoux, ibid. 
p. 59f.)> however, showed that this fortress was only one of the chain built 
to protect the city on the land-side and that the actual site of Old Smyrna 
was the low isolated hill called Haci Mutso rising from the plain at the 
northeastern corner of the Gulf of Smyrna, east of the mountain-spur of 
Bayrakli, where there are remains of walls and fragments of pottery dating 
from the ninth century to the sixth. When the original city was built the 
Gulf extended to this point. For the restoration of Smyrna by Antigonus 
see above note 66. 

92 . For the wall of Smyrna, usually attributed to Lysimachus, see Conze 
in Arch. fahrb. xiv (1899), Arch. Anz. p. 15: O. Walter in J.O.AJ. xxi-xxn 
(1922-24), Beibl. 228f.: Cadoux ibid. p. 102. For the name EbpvBiKtav on 
coins of Smyrna of the early third century see Imhoof-Blumer in J.OAJ. 
via (1895), p. 229 and Milne in Num. Chron. hi (1923), p. 7f. The name 
does not appear in any ancient author; it was evidently soon abandoned, 
probably soon after 287, when Lysimachus imprisoned Eurydice and killed 
her husband (Justin xvi 2, 4) ; see Cadoux, p. 104. 

93 . According to Strabo xiv p. 646, Smyrna issued a bronze coin called 
'OfirtptLov, this is evidently the coin issued in the second and first centuries 
before Christ which bears a representation of Homer seated; see BM. Cat. 
Ionia, p. 244f. and Head H.N . 3 p. 593. There are silver drachmae of the 
same type, also issued in the second century before Christ, and bronze coins 
of Nero and the Severi bear the legend "O/iijpos; see Coll. Wadd. 7131: 
BM. Cat. Ionia, p. 238, no. 7 and p. 262, no. 225: K. A. Esdaile in JJiS. 
xxxii (1912), p. 305^: Milne in Num. Chron. 1 (1921), p. 143^ For the stoa 
called to ’Opijpeiov, containing a xoanon of the poet see Strabo l.c. and 
Cicero pro Arch. 19. On the other hand, the 'Oprjpeiov which appears in a 
sepulchral inscription as the recipient of a fine for the violation of the 
monument (M.k.B. iii 1 [1878-80], p. 176, no r£') was probably an organi- 
zation of some kind, perhaps a gymnasium. The Neot Mtpveppeiov in 
C.I.G. hj6=1£M. 1030 may have been a similar organization. 

94 . This was especially true in the period of the more primitive methods 
of navigation, when ships must have had great difficulty in s ailin g up the 
35 miles of the narrow Gulf of Smyrna and found it easier to unload their 
cargoes at Phocaea or one of the cities on the Erythraean Peninsula; see 
Philippson n pp. 3 and 57 and E. C. Semple Geography of the Mediter- 
ranean Region, p. 700. According to Pliny (NJi. v 116) and Pausanias 
(11 1,5), Alexander planned to cut a canal through the Peninsula of Erythrae, 
a distance of seven and a half (Roman) miles. The view that this canal 
was to have led from Hypocremnus (at the end of the Gulf of Egri Qarpan) 
on the north to a point near Demircili on the south, which was adopted by 
H. Gaebler Erythrae (Berlin 1892), p. 15, note 2, was rejected by G. Weber 
in AM. xxix (1904), p. 226L, who showed that this would have necessitated 
the cutting of a ridge over 300 ft. in height. Weber pointed out that no 
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sign of any excavation could be found and expressed the opinion that the 
work was never begun. Meritt, Wade-Gery and McGregor, on the other 
hand, while agreeing that the work was probably never begun, suggested 
(Ath. Tribute Lists i p. 466, note 2) that the intended line may have been 
somewhat east of the route followed by Weber. 

95 . For the series of decrees recording the negotiations between Smyrna 

and the settlers at Magnesia ad Sipylum (see Chap. V notes 8 and 9) see 
C.I.G. 3137 = O.GJ. 229, with a discussion of the union by W. Feldmann 
Anal. Epigr. ad Hist. Synoecism. et Sympol. Graec. = Diss. Phil. Argent, xx 
p. 68f. The first of these decrees mentions also the recognition of the acrvkia 
of Smyrna (see Chap. IV note 29). The military settlers were divided into 
two classes, ol ip M ayvrjo-iq. ko.toi.koi ot re Kara n6k.1v Inneis Kal we(,oi 
and oi iv toIs imaidpois, and there were, in addition, civilian inhabitants, 
oi otKoOvres ip Mayvrjcriq. ovres ikevdepoi Kal "EAA.Tji'es; see 11 . 14, 2if., 
35f., 43f., 59, 7if. and 92. The term k6toikoi was discussed by Bikerman 
Inst. d. Seleuades, p. ioof., who came to the conclusion that, although 
amid the various shades of meaning given to the word its precise connota- 
tion here could not be definitely established, these, as opposed to oi iv rol? 
vnalOpoii {i.e. those in camp), were probably the soldiers who had taken 
up residence in the city. A supplementary decree granted the same rights to 
the oucowvres iv rq> Palaemagnesia with a guarantee of owner- 

ship of the allotments given to them by Antiochus I ( 1 . 93f.). These 
oIkovvt€<s, Bikerman pointed out (p. 83L) , were presumably originally 
military colonists, similar to the “Macedonians” established in various places 
in Asia Minor (see Chap. V note 3) but at the time evidently civilians, 
since they were under the protection of a detachment of soldiers. The union 
between Smyrna and the Magnesians was dated in 235 b.c. by Beloch G.G. 2 
iv 2, p. 543, but since the Delphian festival of the Pythia following the 
proclamation of the inviolability of Smyrna may probably be dated in 246 
(see Chap. IV note 29), the union is presumably to be placed before 235. 
The garrisons, each under a <rrparryy6s, maintained at the pass of Bel 
Kahve (see Chap. II note 17), through which led the road from Smyrna to 
Nymphaeum (Keil in J.O.A.I. xxvm [1933], Beibl. i2if.), and at Ak Kaya, 
commanding the route from Ephesus to the Hermus basin ( AM. xx [1895], 
p. 498 and Keil-Premerstein m p. 6) in the third or second century, perhaps 
belonged to Smyrna; for the former inscription contains mention of an 
a.va-yvuxrrr)'; tov 817/aov, which, as Keil observed, suggests a connexion with 
a city. But in view of the distance between Smyrna and Ak Kaya it seems 
more probable that both garrisons were royal (Seleucid or Pergamene). 

96 . For the island of Chios and the situation of the city see Strabo xiv 
p. 645: Fustel de Coulanges in Arch. d. Missions Scient. v (1856), p. 
48if .-Questions Historiques 2 (Paris 1923), p. 2i5f.: Biirchner in R.E. in 
2288L: G. I. Zolotas Tcrropia rrjs Xiov (Athens i92if.), 1 p. ^f. and n 
p. 2f.: D. W. S. Hunt in B.S.A. xli (1940-45), p. 29f. For the Chians’ trade 
and prosperity see Herodotus 1 165: Aristotle Pol. iv (vi), 4, p. 1291 b: 
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Thucydides Vm 24, 4 and 45, 4. An indication of the extent of their com- 
mercial relations in the early third century is given by lists which seem 
to contain the name of proxenoi ; see J. Vanseveren in R. Phil, lxiii (1937), 
p. 325L The Asianic cities in these lists include Phocaea (?), Halicarnassus, 
Lampsacus, Cyzicus, Gargara, Erythrae, Mitylene, Teos, Caunus, Clazo- 
menae, Alabanda, Lebedus, Sardis, Bargylia, Elaea, Nysa, Cibyra, Thya- 
teira, Orthosia, Antandrus, Synnada, Laodiceia and Sinope. For main- 
land possessions of Chios (at or near Atarneus) see Herodotus 1 160; vm 
106: Diodorus xni 65, 4: Xenophon Hell . m 2, 11: Ps.-Scylax 98. For the 
Chian navy see Herodotus vi 8 and 15 and Strabo l.c. For Alexander’s 
demand lor twenty triremes (Sy//. s 283) see above notes 10 and 16. 

97 . See Zolotas in ‘A0t)va xx (1908), p. 163^, no. 3 = Laum Stiftungen 

11 no. 62, corrected in B.CJH. xxxva (19x3), p. 21 1, recording a gift of 
“King Attalus” el s rip [r< 3 ]v recg&v oiKoSo/ilav and els rov irvpos 

Kawnv rrjv iv r[ 4 >J yviivxurup. The gift, described as Sacr/xos aelSasrfi os 
r&v xPWaTttiv, was supposed by Haussoullier in R. Phil, xxxm (1909), 
p. 13 to be the remission of the tribute due from Chios, but it was shown 
by Laum (1 p. 175L) that the money was actually presented by the king 
as an endowment, which was invested in mortgages (a fragmentary list of 
which appears on the stone), the interest to be paid to the city in perpetuity 
and without the ultimate return of the principal; see also O. Hoffmann in 
S.G.DJ. iv 4, p. 895L The identity of the king is unfortunately in doubt. 
Zolotas, who regarded the lettering as that of the third century, identified 
him with Attalus I, and this dating was accepted by Rostovtzeff in Anat. 
Stud. Ramsay, p. 390 and Hellenist. World, p. 1375, note 73. On the other 
hand, Biirchner, who saw the inscription but could not obtain permission 
to copy it, expressed the opinion ( Berl . Phil. 'Woch. 1900, 1630) that the 
lettering was characteristic of the second, rather than the third, century, 
and that, therefore, the donor was either Attalus II or Attalus III. In his 
case, since Chios evidently had walls in 201, when it was besieged by 
Philip V (see Chap. IV note 42), the word olKoSofila must refer to repairs 
rather than to actual construction, a meaning which would accord with the 
use of the principal as an endowment. For two inscriptions (one a mere 
fragment) from Chios, containing lists of those who, in order that Chios 
might “remain free and autonomous,” subscribed money els rrjv oxvfxac rev 
rStv [r]etx<av, see Robert in B.CH. lvii (1933), p. 536 and Vanseveren in 
R. Phil, lxiii (1937), p- 321E, nos. 4 and 5, where the lettering was said to 
be that of the third century and the suggestion was made that the docu- 
ments are to be connected with the gift made by Attalus. 

98 . For the island and city of Samos see Herodotus in 60: Strabo xiv 
p. 6361: Apuleius Florida 15: Fabricius in AM. ix (1884), p. 167E (with 
map) : L. Biirchner Das lonische Samos 1 1 (Amberg 1892), p. 22f. and 1 2 
(Munich 1896), p. yi. and R.E. 1 a 2166E: F. Krischen in Arch. Jahrb. xxvm 
(1913), Arch. Anz. p. 477: Lehmann-Hartleben Ant. Hafenanlagen, p. 55E 
For its earliest history see Biirchner 1 2, p. 38f. For the capture of Samos 
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by the Athenians in 365 and in 352 b.c. and the expulsion of the inhabitants 
in order to furnish lands for the Athenian settlers see Isocrates xv in: Strabo 
xiv p. 638: Nepos Timoth. 1, 2: Judeich Kleinasiat. Studien (Marburg 1892), 
pp. 200L and 273. For these settlers (o Sij/io s 6 kv see l.G. u i -parj 

and S.E.G. 1 349. For the refuge found by the exiled Samians in many places 
in Asia Minor and Greece see Michel 366 ( =Syll. s 312), 367 ( = Syll. s 333), 
368 and 369: SJE.G. 1 350, 351, 353, 355, 356 and 360: Maiuri NS. 1 For the res- 
toration of the exiles by Alexander in 322/1 see Diodorus xvm 18, 9 and Syll* 
312, a decree of 6 Srjfios 6 "Zd/iios conferring honorary citizenship on 
Gorgus and Minnion of Iasus, officers of Alexander (sec below note 127), 
the former of whom had been instrumental in obtaining the order for the 
restoration. See also Bikerman in R£~A. xlii (1940), p. 34. For the Temple 
of Hera see Herodotus l.c .: Strabo xrv p. 637: Pausanias vu 4, 4: Wiegand in 
Abb. Berl. Abad. 1911, v p. 6f., who showed that there were two suc- 
cessive temples on the site, the second built about 600 b.c. For the inscrip- 
tions from the temple see M. Schede in AM. xuv (1919), p. if. = 5 .£.G. 1 
349^ and for the festival of the Goddess in the third or second century 
before Christ see JUS. vii (1886), p. J48f. and S.E.G. 1 380 a. For the line 
of boundary-stones which, dividing the territory of Samos from that of 
Priene, ran across Mt. Mycale from a point near the bay of Kalamaki on 
the northern side to a point just east of Thebae on the south, see Ins. Priene 
151-153 and p. 128 and Wiegand and Schrader Priene (Berlin 1904), p. 473E 
For the plain of Anaea see Thucydides in 32, 2 and iv 75, 1: Ps.-Scylax 98: 
Keil in J.OAJ. xi (1908), Beibl. 151L Part of it was perhaps obtained from 
the Ephesians in exchange for Marathesium; see above note 84. In the 
second century part of it belonged to the Temple of Hera, and during a 
famine grain from it was bought by the city of Samos; see Syll.* 976 and 
above note 33. For the assignment of part of it by Antiochus II to some 
of his “friends” see S.E.G. i 366 and Chap. IV note 27. Samos also owned 
the neighbouring island of Icaros, sparsely populated and used chiefly for 
grazing; see Strabo x p. 488 and xiv p. 639 and Robert in RE.G. xlvi 
(1933), p. 433L For the Samians in Oene (the principal town on Icaros) in 
the third or second century see Rehm in RJE. xvii 2190, who cited a decree 
of oi Xdfiun oi Karoucovvns Olvrjv. For a colony of Samians at Minoa on 
the island of Amorgos at the end of the third century see Ins. Magn. 
50 =Syll. a 562, 1 . 80 and Robert ibid. p. 437!. 

99 . For the history of this dispute down to the time of the arbitration 
of Rhodes between 196 and 192 B.c. see Ins. Priene 37 and p. 309 ( 11 . 53-60, 
restored also by Lenschau in Klio xxxvi [1944], p. 234) =Syll. i 599 ( 11 . 1-44 
only) and O.G.I. 13 = Welles, no. 7 (a letter of Lysimachus); see also 
Raeder L' Arbitrage internat. pp. 68f, and 159!. and Tod Intemat. Arbi- 
tration, p. 135E The dispute began about 700 b.c. with the destruction of 
the city of Melia (or Mclie) on the coast north of Mt. Mycale and the par- 
tition of its territory among its neighbours (see above note 47). This led 
to a war in the early sixth century ( Aristotle frg. 576 Rose) ; see Hiller von 
Gaertringer in Ins. Priene, p. vi f. and von Wilamowitz in SB. Berl, A bad. 
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1906, p. ^of .=Kl. Schr. v 1, p. i3if. and in Ins. Priene p. 309. The region 
of Batinetis (the southern portion of the Plain of Anaea) was awarded to 
the Samians by Lysimachus ( O.G 1 . 13 and Ins. Priene 37, 1 . 125, see Chap. 
IV note 13), but the ownership of the <f>povpiov called Carium and the 
territory around it (southwest of Batinetis, see Wiegand and Schrader 
Priene, p. 30 and Ins. Priene, p. vi) remained unsettled until 135 b.c., when 
a senatus consultum finally awarded them to Priene; see Ins. Priene 
41-Syll. 1 688 and Chap. IV note 84. 

100 . For the situation of Priene see Strabo xii p. 579 and xrv p. 636: 
Lenschau de Rebus Pricnensium-=Leipz. Stud, xn (1890), p. H3f.: Wiegand 
and Schrader Priene, p. 35!,: Philippson n p. 96 and in Milet m 5, p. 5. 
For its history and political institutions see Lenschau, p. 123L: Ins. Priene, 
p. vii f.: A. Asboeck Das Staatswesen v. Priene in Hellenist. Zeit (Munich 
1913), p. 59b For its ruins see J. Leclercq in Bull. Acad. Belg., Cl. d. Lettres 
xm (1927), p. 4i4f. and M. Schede Die Ruinen v. Priene (Berlin 1934), 
p. iof., and for the Temple of Athena see Rayet and Thomas Milet et le 
Golfe Latmique 11 p. if. For the coins see Regling Die Munzen v. Priene 
(Berlin 1927). The situation of the original city is unknown, but it was 
evidently not that of the extant Priene, for no coins of the period prior to 
t.^0 have been found in the ruins; see Wiegand and Schrader, p. 35: Ins. 
Priene, p. xi: Regling, pp. if. and 46. For a suggestion as to its situation see 
E. W. Buisson Die Aeolisch-lonische West\uste Kleinasicns, etc., p. 4of. 
As Lehmann-Hartleben pointed out (Ant. Hafenanlagen, p. 62b), the 
description of Ps.-Scylax 98, Xi/tevas ?x owTa ^vo, $>v rov fra Kkeicrrov, 
could never have applied to the extant city. This city, founded probably 
about 350, seems to have had local autonomy, for about 332/1 the gram- 
mateus Apellis had been in office for twenty years; see Ins. Priene 4. 
In 343 Priene was a member of the Amphictyonic League; see Aeschines 
de Falsa Leg. 116. A decree granting (or renewing) citizenship in Priene 
to “all Athenians” (Ins. Priene 5) and referring to the anryyeveia kcu 
between Priene and Athens, mentioned also in I.G. n* 566 (dated in 307/6 
b.c. by Wilhelm in AM. xxxix [1914], p. 281) and perhaps in I.G. n* 693 
(of the early third century), suggests that Athens was in some way instru- 
mental in founding the new city. For the dedication of the Temple of 
Athena by Alexander see Ins. Priene 1^6—Syll* 277. It was suggested bv 
Schede in Arch. Jahrb. xux (1934), P- 98 that Alexander’s gift of money 
for the Temple, like his offer at Ephesus which was refused (see above 
note 88), was conditional on the appearance of his name in the dedicatory 
inscription. Schede also pointed out (p. 102) that the western end of the 
Temple was not completed until the middle of the second century, and 
perhaps not until the time of Augustus. For the irpo 9 vp.ia of the Priest of 
Artemis at Ephesus (Megabyzus, see above note 86) rrept rov vaov rn<; 
[’Afltjmel tt)v arvurikecnv see Ins. Priene 3 = Syll.* 282. For a building called 
to 'A keidvBp&ov, perhaps a sanctuary but possibly, like the Homereion 
at Smyrna (see note 93), a stoa or a gymnasium, see Ins. Priene 108. 1 . 75. 
For Naulochum see Ins. Priene 1 ( = O.G.I. 1, see above note 10) and p. 4, 
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Wiegand and Schrader, p. 16 and Ruge in R.E. xvi 1969. For the silting- 
up of the Maeander see above note 79. The northern shore of the Gulf of 
Miletus was the first to be blocked by the silt, for in the time of Strabo 
(xii p. 579) Priene was forty stades from the sea, and in the time of Pau- 
sanias (viii 24, 11) the part of the Gulf which had lain between Priene and 
Miletus could be described as rpmpo<i. 

101 . For the situation of Magnesia see Strabo xiv p. 647: Rayet and Thomas 
ibid. 1 p. n8f.: Humann, Kohte, etc. Magnesia a. Maeander (Berlin 1904), 
pp. if. and 17b The city is designated most frequently in the inscriptions 
as eirl MaiavSpov (or McudvSpy), as also in Strabo xiv p. 647, but airo 
MaiavS prp and 7rpo? r<p MaidvhpQ are found as well, the latter also in 
Strabo xrv p. 636 and Ptolemy v 2, 15. The original settlers, according to 
tradition, were Aeolians from Magnesia in Thessaly, who had emigrated 
to Delphi and, after an attempt to settle in Crete, established themselves 
on the Maeander; see Aristotle quoted in Athenaeus iv 74, p. 173 e (frg. 
631 Rose) : Strabo xrv pp. 636 and 647: Conon 29 (Westermann Script. 
Poet. Hist. Graeci p. 136) : Pliny N.H. v 114: Scholia to Apollonius Rhodius 
1 584. The Thessalian origin of the city is mentioned also in Ins. Magn. 17, 
an enumeration of the oracles received from Delphi (see O. Kern Griin- 
dungsgesch. v. Magn. a. Maiandros [Berlin 1894], p. 6f.), and in LG. n* 
1091 = O.GJ. 503 (a decree of the Panhellenes of the time of Antonius 
Pius); see also von Wilamowitz in Herm. xxx (1895), p. iyyi. = Kl. Schr. 
v 1, p. 78f. Magnesia was called a irokts AtoXis by Strabo (xiv p. 647), but 
its inscriptions from the fourth century onward are in Ionic; see S.GJD.I. 
in 2, p. 752 and no. 5737b The original city was captured by the Persians 
in 530 (Herodotus 1 161) and about 465 it was presented, together with 
Myus and other cities, to Themistocles by Artaxerxes I; see above note 81. 
Coins of this time bear Themistocles’s name; see R. Weil in Corolla Nu- 
mismatica (Oxford 1906), p. 301b and Head H.N ? p. 581. For the founda- 
tion of the later city by the Spartan leader Thibron in 400/399 see Diodorus 
xiv 36, 4 and Beloch G.G. 1 hi x, p. 34, note 1. Beloch pointed out that Dio- 
dorus’s statement is not irreconcilable with Xenophon Hell. 111 2, 19 (397 b.c.), 
where the new city is referred to as Leucophrys, the name of the ancient 
village near its site which also appears in Hell, tv 8, 17. For Artemis Leuco- 
phryene, originally an Asianic goddess, whose cult-name is derived from 
the name of this village, see Roscher Lexicon n 2000b and Kroll in R.E. xii 
2286b For her “epiphany” in 221/0 and the festival founded in her honour 
in 207/6 with the recognition of the city’s inviolability see Chap. IV note 38. 
For the Ionic temple, whose ruins are extant, see Strabo xiv p. 647: Vitruvius 
hi 2, 6 and vn Praef. 12: Humann ibid. p. 39b It seems to have been built 
on the site of an earlier building, mentioned as to ttJ? ’Apre/xiSo? [ttjs 
A evKo<J>pvr)]vfjs Upon in Magnesia-on-Maeander in a decree of Smyrna 
passed soon after 246 b.c.; see O.GJ. 229, 1 . 84 and above note 95. According 
to Vitruvius (see also m 3, 8), both the new temple at Magnesia and the 
Temple of Dionysus at Teos (see below note 113) were built by the archi- 
tect Hermogenes, whose work has usually been placed at the end of the 
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third century; see Fabricius in R.E. vm 879F This dating, however, was 
based on the assumption that the purpose of the founding of the Leuco- 
phryena in 207/6 was to celebrate the construction of the new temple. It was 
challenged by A. von Gerkan in Arch. Jahrb. xxxviii-xxxix (1923), Arch. 
Anz. 347f. and Der Altar d. Artemis Tempel in Magnesia (Berlin 1929), 
p. 3of. (followed by G. Krahmer in Arch. Jahrb. xl [1925], p. 197, A. Schober 
Der Fries d. He\ataions v. Lagina [Vienna 1933], p. 26 and Rostovtzeff 
Hellenist. World , p. 824) on the basis of a decree of Magnesia {Ins. Magn. 
100 =Syll. s 695) vrrep rfj s Ka(h8pvcre<t)<; tov £oavov rr}$ ‘AprepiSos el s tov 
Ka.'reo-Kevaxrp.evov avryj vvv II apffev&va, which ordered the institution of a 
festival commemorating rqv diroKaToxnamv ttjs 0 eot) eis tov Tlapdevcbva. 
According to Kern, the lettering of the decree is that of the second half of 
the second century, and this dating is borne out by the probability that the 
proposer, Diagoras, son of Isagoras, was a son of the Isagoras, son of Di- 
agoras, who appears in Ins. Magn. 85, of the middle of this century. Von 
Gerkan, accordingly, identifying the HapOevav of the decree with the 
Temple and, supposing that the festival was held in celebration of the com- 
pletion of the building, placed both the latter and the other work of Hermog- 
enes in the later second century. But apart from the question whether the 
TlapOevav denotes the whole temple rather than, as at Athens, a chamber 
in it, the word diroKardcrTao-i<s suggests the restoration of the statue to its 
former position rather than its removal to a new building, and it may be 
supposed that the sacred chamber had undergone repairs or a redecoration, 
during which period the xoanon had been temporarily installed elsewhere. 
At Teos, moreover, there was a temple of Dionysus in the time of Eu- 
menes II (before 159 b.c.), for the King’s letter to the “Artists of Dionysus” 
(see below note 114) was to be inscribed et? to lepov tov Ai ovwrov (Welles, 
no. 53 hi c, I. pf.), which, as Fabricius (ibid. 880) and Welles (p. 236) ob- 
served, was at Teos and not, as originally supposed by Frankel, at Pergamum. 
This reference to the temple von Gerkan tried to explain away (p. 33) by 
the unconvincing argument that the wall in question may have been older 
than the building of Hermogenes. Von Gerkan, moreover, failed to take 
into consideration the fact that a decree of Teos of the early second century 
authorizing the purchase of land for the “Artists” ( S.E.G. n 580, see below 
note 114) was to be inscribed on a stele and set up trapd [to]v veto tov 
Aiovwtov. It may not be denied, therefore, that there was a temple of Dio- 
nysus at Teos during the earlier part of the second century, but whether 
this was the temple designed by Hermogenes or an earlier building cannot 
be determined. In view, however, of the exact correspondence in date between 
the founding of the Leucophryena at Magnesia on the occasion of the 
recognition of the city’s inviolability in 207/6 and the similar recognition 
of the inviolability of Teos about 204 (see Chap. TV note 39), indicating 
that a great impulse was given at this time to the cults of Artemis and 
Dionysus in these cities, and the attribution of the temples of the two deities 
to Hermogenes, it seems probable that the buildings were designed at 
this time. 
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102 . For the sacred land of Apollo see Ins. Magn. 115 a =SyIl. t 22, a letter 
purporting to be from Darius I to the satrap Gadates, but in its present 
form dating from the early second century after Christ. The inscription was 
found at Germencik, five miles northeast of Magnesia; since another in- 
scription on the same stone (Ins. Magn. 115 b) contains the words [t]# 
(t )< %v Mayv[i jrsav £]ovXf), the place was evidently in Magnesian territory. 
A grotto of Apollo at Hylae in the territory of Magnesia with an ancient 
image of the God is mentioned in Pausanias x 32, 6. The suggestion of 
Kern (note to Ins. Magn. 94) that the territory of Magnesia extended to 
the Aegean is scarcely warranted, for, as von Wilamowitz observed (Kl. 
Schr. v 1, p. 136, note 1), the inscription in question, which was found at 
Muzlim (Jamli above the plain of Anaea, may be Samian, since this plain 
belonged to Samos (see above note 98). The relations between Magnesia 
and a number of other cities during the first half of the third century are 
illustrated by the proxeny-decrees, Ins. Magn. 3-12. Antiochus I seems to 
have added some Magnesians to his new city Antiocheia in Persis (Ins. 
Magn. 61 = O.GJ. 233, 1 . i4f.). 

103 . For the situation of Phocaea see Strabo xiv p. 647: Livy xxxvti 31, 
8f.: Hamilton Researches 1 p. 59f.: Philippson n p. 3 and Bonner Jahrbb. 
cxxiii p. 121: Lehmann-Hartleben, p. 276. For that of Clazomenae see 
Strabo xiv p. 645: Pliny NJI. v 117: Pausanias vii 3, 9: J. Labahn de Rebus 
Clazomeniorum (Greifswald 1875), P- 21 f.: Swoboda in AM. vn (1882), 
p. 178: Philippson n p. 42: Lehmann-Hartleben, p. 122, note 4. Both cities 
seem to have been founded by settlers from Teos and Colophon, probably 
in the early eighth century; see Pausanias vir 3, 8f. and von Wilamowitz 
in S.B. Berl. A\ad. 1906, pp. 52 and 55 t = Kl. Schr. v 1, pp. 145 and 149^ 

104 . See above note 6. In the early fourth century an effort was made by 
Phocaea to stabilize the coinage by preserving its standard through an 
agreement with Mitvlene (I.G. xn 2, 1), by which the two cities bound 
themselves to trv before a mixed court anyone accused of debasing their 
electrum coins. For these coins see B.M. Cat. Ionia, p. xxii and B.M. Cat. 
Troas, etc. p. lrv and T. G. Milne in Num. Chron. vi (1946), p. 3. It was 
pointed out by J. Johnston in Hermathena xxvii (1932), p. i53f. that as the 
result of the rise in the price of silver during the Peloponnesian War the 
Phocaean electrum stater (based on the value of gold) showed a tendency 
to depreciate. 

105 . The territory of Clazomenae on the mainland included Chvtum, 
the site of the city before it was moved to the island out of fear of the 
Persians; see Strabo xiv p. 645 and Ephorus cited by Stephanus Byzantius 
r.t'. = frg. 136 Miller (F.H.G. 1 n. 271) = frg.^ft Jac. (F. Gr. Hist, ti p. 64). 
The statement of Aristotle (Pol. v p. 1303 b) that Chytum rebelled against 
Clazomenae is confirmed by a decree of Athens of 387/6 b.c., in which the 
Athenians promised not to interfere, on condition that Clazomenae re-enter 
the naval league formed by Athens; see I.G. 11* 28 = SyU.* 136 and Judeich 
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Klcinas. Stud. p. 94, note r. This decree shows also that at this time Clazo- 
menae was forced to import grain from several places. For a shortage of 
grain at Clazomenae see also Ps.-Aristotle Oecon. n p. 1348 b. 

106. For the situation of Erythrae see Strabo xiv p. 644: Hamilton Re- 
searches n p. 6f.: G. Weber in AM. xxvi (1901), p. 103^: Biirchner in 
R.E. vi 576f.: Philippson 11 p. 44 f. For its history during the Hellenistic 
period see H. Gaeblcr Erythrae (Berlin 1892), p. i4f. Of especial interest 
for the history of Erythrae is a treaty concluded in the middle of the fourth 
century with Hermias, tyrant of Atarneus (Syll* 229), by the terms of 
which each party agreed, in the event of war, to exempt the property of 
the other from taxation and to give aid to the best of its ability. For the 
probable trade of the towns on the Erythraean Peninsula with the interior 
in the very early period, when it was difficult for ships to sail up the long 
Gulf of Smyrna, see above note 94. 

107. A list of rei\S>v emcrrarai rrj? dmirkaSr)? rov rei\ovy, of which the 
heading only has been preserved (M.k.B. n M [1876-78], p. 63, no. 148 = 
Gaebler p. 93), was connected by Gaebler with the construction of a new 
wall, and a decree of Erythrae honouring Phanes, a citizen, for his non- 
interest-bearing loan for rr}? aKpenrokem rr)V Kara\(TKa]4>rjv (Syll.* 285) 
was also connected with it by Weber ibid. p. no. Lists of contributors of 
money and slave-labour for some unknown purpose, dated by the lettering 
about 200 b.c., were supposed by von Wilamowitz and Jacobsthal in Abh. 
Berl. A\ad. 1909, 11 p. i8f. to refer to the building of this wall. The decree 
honouring Phanes has usually been dated (e.g. in Syll.* 285, note 3) in 
the last years of Philip II or the early years of Alexander. Von Wilamowitz 
and Jacobsthal, on the other hand, held (p. 25) that it should be placed 
after the battle of Ipsus and, accordingly, they dated the wall in the first 
decade of the third century. The fact, however, that in 302 Prepelaus does 
not seem to have captured Erythrae itself, although he devastated its 
territory (see Chap. IV note 2), suggests that the wall was in existence at 
this time. 

108. Syll.* 410 and ‘A 0 rjvd xx (1908), p. 195!., no. 6. The former inscrip- 
tion honours the strategoi, who amid dangers preserved the city and its 
territory unharmed, iTrifiekr) 0 ev[re$ p.h> r&v xpTj]pdrtov crwa.yayyrj'i re Kal 
a7rocrr[oX'9? rot? nepl Aeov]vopiov fJapfldpois & (rwera^aro 17 wfoXis], 
The latter, in praise of the citizen who proposed the former decree, mentions 
an embassy sent to the “barbarians” to arrange for the return of hostages 
and also the ransoming of prisoners taken by them. The date was pre- 
sumably between 278, when Leonnorius and the Galatians came to Asia 
Minor, and 275, when they were defeated by Antiochus I (see Chap. I 
note 12). The second inscription records the sending of an embassy to 
“King Antiochus,” evidently Antiochus I (see Chap. TV note 23). This in- 
scription mentions a lack of grain both immediately after the Galatian in- 
vasion and on two later occasions, on the second of which the price rose to 
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the exorbitant amount of 60 drachmae for a mcdimnos. For the remission 
to Erythrae of [to eis] to TaXariKa awayofieva, probably by Antiochus I 
( O.G.I. 223) see above note 14 and Chap. IV note 23. 

109. For the situation of Teos see Strabo xiv p. 644: Livy xxxvn 27, 9: 
Hamilton Researches n p. rif.: G. Hirschfeld in Arch. Ztg. xxxm (1876), 
p. 23f.: Lehmann-Hartleben, p. 283E It was wrongly described by Pliny 
(NJH. v 138) as an island (in alto). For its history during the Persian and 
Hellenistic periods see C. Scheffler De Rebus Teiorum (Leipzig 1882), 
p. 136 and Ruge in R.E. v a 544!. For the situation of Lebedus see G. Weber 
in AM. xxix (1904), p. 22pf. 

110. For the situation of Colophon and Notium see Strabo xiv p. 642: 
Ps.-Scylax 98: Livy xxxvn 26, 5: Schuchhardt in AM. xi (1886), p. 398L: 
H. Kiepert in Globus li (1887), p. 296E For Notium see also Demangel and 
Laumonier in B.C.H. xlvii (1923), p. 353b Its distance from Colophon was 
wrongly given by Livy (xxxvii 26, 5) as duo ferme milia passuum ; see 
Schuchhardt, p. 410. Notium appears as a separate community in the 
Athenian tribute lists of the middle of the fifth century (Meritt, Wade-Gery 
and McGregor Ath. Tribute Lists 1 p. 358), but in 430 it was in the pos- 
session of Colophon (Thucydides hi 34, if.). About 206, when, together 
with the other cities of Ionia, it accepted an invitation to the festival of 
Artemis Leucophryene at Magnesia-on-Maeander (see Ins. Magn. 53 and 
Chap. IV note 38), it was called KoXo^wvdfirb] 6 aXdcrcr\ 75 (in distinction to 
K oXo<}xovio\i ot rtjv) apyatav ttoX[iv owcjovvres). It also bore the name 
KoXotfmv [17] eVi OaXaxrcry ( B.CH . xxxix [1915], p. 36f., no. 1), while in 
Polybius xxi 46 (48), 4 (restored from Livy) its inhabitants are called 
( KoXodxovioi ) 04 to Not 4 ov otKovvres. The relationship between the two 
cities in the third century appears in the decree cited above ( B.C.H. l.c . ), 
which, in order to be valid, had to be enacted iv apforipais rat's [VdXe]o-4i'; 
as observed by Robert Villes, p. 62 and R. Phil, lxii (1936), p, 165!., the two 
cities had formed a sympoliteia. For the sanctuary and oracle of Apollo at 
Ciarus see Schuchhardt ibid. p. 430!.: K. Buresch Klaros (Leipzig 1889), 
p. 29b: Haussoullier in R. Phil, xxii (1898), p. 257^: Macridy Bey and 
Picard in B.CH. xxxix p. 33b: Picard Ephise et Claros (Paris 1922), pp. yi. 
and 45b For oracles see Buresch, pp. 8f. ( = Keil-Premerstein 1 no. 16) and 47b 

111. For the wealth of Colophon in the sixth century see Aristotle Pol. iv 
(vi) p. 1290 b, and for its luxury see Clearchus of Soli frg. 7 Miillcr ( F.H.G. 
11 p. 306) and Aelian Var. Hist. 1 19. For its fleet and its mercenary cavalry 
see Strabo xiv p. 643: Polyaenus vii 2, 2: Heracleides of Pontus frg. 22 
Muller ( F.H.G. 11 p. 218). For its wall see above note 59. For the importance 
of Teos in the early sixth century see Herodotus 1 170. 

112. Pausanias 1 9, 7 and vir 3, 4b For Arsinoeia see above note 90. The 
statements of Pausanias that Colophon and Lebedus were destroyed at this 
time are incorrect. Colophon seems in 281 to have named a tribe iScXevieJis] 
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after Seleucus I ( A.J.P. lvi [1935], p. 380, no. 6, see Chap. IV note 19), and 
at some time in the third century it received an embassy from Priene (Ins. 
Priene 57). The representative of Lebedus appears in the decree of the 
Ionian cities in honour of Antiochus I ( O.GJ . 222, see Chap. IV note 24). 
Both cities, moreover (Lebedus as Ptolemais), were among the Ionian com- 
munities which signed the decree accepting the invitation to the Leuco- 
phryena at Magnesia (see above note no). It is therefore highly probable, 
as Fredrich observed in AM. xxv (1900), p. 105, that only some of the in- 
habitants of the two cities were moved to the new Ephesus. Teos in the time 
of Strabo (xiv p. 644) owned Atpai, then a -rrokixviov but once an inde- 
pendent community; for its probable site at Nea-Demircili on the south 
shore of the isthmus of the Erythraean Peninsula see Keil in J.O.A 1 . xv 
(1912), Beibl. 6if., Meritt, Wade-Gery and McGregor Ath. Tribute Lists 1 
p. 465b and Robert in B.CJf. lxx (1946), p. 5i2f., note 2, and for its decrees 
see Michel 497 and Wilhelm Beitrage, p. 175L (probably of the third cen- 
tury, see Keil ibid. 62, note 19) and B.C. If. rv (1880), p. 175, no. 35 (a 
crown bestowed at Teos by 6 Sfjpo<s 6 AlpaUcov). For a coin see Imhoof- 
Blumer Kl. M. p. 512. 

113 . For Dionysus as the dpxtjyerrys of Teos see L.W. 75, 76 and 79-80 = 
S.G.D.I. 5181, 5182 and 5185 and SJE.G. iv 600. For the head or the hantharos 
of Dionysus on coins of Teos from the fourth century onward see Head 
HU . 2 p. 595b For the festival of the Dionysia see LG. xi 4, 1136+1061 = 
Durrbach Choix, no. 75 = B.CJf. lix (1935), p. 2iif.: L.W. 92: Ins. Magn. 
97, I. 36. For the general recognition of the inviolability of Teos about 
204 b.c. see Chap. IV note 39. For another recognition by the cities of Crete, 
about 170 b.c. or later, see L.W. 75-82 =S.GJDJ. 5181-5187 and S.E.G. rv 
599-600 and Ruge in R.E. v a 550. For the Temple of Dionysus see Antiquities 
of Ionia iv (1881), p. 38L and v (19x5), pp. i2f. and 28f. and Bequignon and 
Laumonier in B.CJf. xlix (1925), p. 29if. For Hermogenes and the ques- 
tion of his date see above note xoi. 

114 . It was called to Koevbv r&v nrepl rov Aiowcrov xexynatv or, more fully, 
to koivov r&v irept rov Aiomxrov re\ vvr&v r&v eir T caviar ical ''EXk'pcrirovTov. 
For this Ionian society, a branch of a larger organization which had its 
origin in Athens, see O. Liiders Die Dionys. Kunstler (Berlin 1873), pp. 74!. 
and i35f.: Scheffler De Rebus Teiorum, p. 8yf.: F. Poland De Collegiis 
Artificum Dionysiac. (Dresden 1895), p. rof.; Gesch. d. Griech. V ereinswesen, 
p. 138+; R E. v a 2507f.: E. Ziebarth Das Griech. V ereinswesen (Leipzig 
1896), p. 8of.: J. Oehler Epigr. Beitr. zur Gesch. d. Dionys. Kunstler (Vienna 
1908), p. 8: G. Klaffenbach Symbolae ad Hist. Collegiorum Artif. Bacchi- 
orum (Berlin 1914), p. 17!.: Ruge in R.E. v a 56if. Technitae (auktyrai and 
TpayaSof) are mentioned in a decree from Eretria of 294-288 b.c. (I.G. 
xii 9, 207), but the Society, i.e. the Athenian branch, appears for the first 
time in a decree of the Amphictyonic Council of 278/7 b.c., which granted 
the Artists axrvXia and arckcui and exemption from seizure of their persons 
or their property and from military service; see I.G. 11 2 1132 = Syll. t 399. 
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This grant of inviolability enabled the Artists to attend the recently founded 
Araphictyonic festival without molestation from any of the members of the 
Amphictyony, a privilege which, in view of the Aetolians’ activity as pirates, 
was of real value; see E. Schlesinger Die Griech. Asylie (Giessen 1933), 
p. 56b and Chap. IV note 33. The first mention of the Ionian society as a 
separate organization occurs in a decree of the Aetolians passed about 238, 
which guaranteed the inviolability of the members; see I.G. ix 2 1, 175 = 
Syll* 507 and Ruge ibid. 561. At the end of the third century the Ionian 
society appears in the decree of the Aetolians recognizing the inviolability 
of Teos ( SyllS 563, see Chap. IV note 39) and in inscriptions relating to the 
festival of Artemis at Magnesia (Ins. Magn. 54 and 89, see Chap. IV note 38), 
in which the Artists participated. During the second century the independent 
Pergamene kolvov rav irepl rov ’Ka.0rfyep.6va A iAvwov t€x vlt &v, founded 
by Eumencs II (see von Prott in AM. xxvii [1902], p. 169^), was united 
with the Ionian society; the combined names appear in I.G. xi 4, 1136+ 
1061 = Durrbach Choix, no. 75 — B.CH. ux (1935), p. 2iif. and in C.I.G. 
3068 a = Michel 1016, both of the mid second century. The Pergamene 
society is mentioned alone in an inscription of about the time of the forma- 
tion of the Roman province of Asia ( Syll. s 694, 1 . 45f.), and the Ionian- 
Hellespontine organization appears without the other in an inscription 
from Samothrace of the first century before Christ (I.G. xix 8, 163, 1 . 35f.). 
Both appear together, however, in a letter of Sulla to Cos, written about 
81 b.c. (Riv. Fit. lxvi [1938], p. 253^), at which time they were evidently 
still united. This letter and a second letter, addressed apparently to the 
Artists themselves, contain mention of privileges granted to the Society by 
Sulla and confirmed by a senatus consultum, which included aKurovpy^cria 
and exemption both from military service and from the requisitioning of 
supplies. For the relations between the Artists and the city of Teos, carried 
on through envoys, see I.G. xi 4, 1136+ 1061 = Durrbach Choix , no. 73 = 
B.CM. lix (1935), p. 21 if., 1 . 36b and S.E.G. n 580, 1 . 28f. and Ziebarth ibid. 
p. 84f. For the purchase of land, costing 6000 drachmae, for the Artists see 
SJE.G. 11 580, in which the Teans granted them a moratorium (eirofxx?]) 
for five years (see Robert £t. Anat. p. 42f.). For Eumenes’s letter, contain- 
ing his decision after a review of the arguments presented by embassies 
both from the Artists and from the Teans see Ins. Perg. 163 = Welles, no. 53, 
and for his mediation see Heuss Stadt u. Herrscher, p. 96 and note 1. For 
the removal of the Artists from Teos and their settlement at Lebedus see 
Strabo xrv p. 643. It did not take place until after 153/2 b.c., since an inscrip- 
tion of Teos of this year (O.GJ. 325) mentions a Upev<; rmv Tegyi row. 
For their removal by Antony to Priene and his confirmation of their privi- 
leges see Plutarch Ant. 57, 1 and below Chap. XVIII note 4. Since Strabo 
wrote of them as living at Lebedus, it must be supposed either that they 
returned there or that the statement was taken from some source earlier 
than the time of Antony, perhaps Artemidorus. For Horace’s allusion to 
Lebedus see Epist. 1 11, 7. Lebedus, however, remained in existence, for 
it is listed by Hierocles (660, 10) and in the Notitiae Episcopatuum. For 
a religious association at Teos called ’ArraXurrai, which under Attalus II 
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had a sanctuary called the ‘Arrakeiov and performed sacrifices either to 
the King or, more probably, to his father, see CJ.G. 3069 and 3070 ( = O.GJ. 
326 and p. 658 and 325) and 3071: Michel 1307: Poland Griech. V ereinswesen, 
p. 140. 

115 . For the situation of Cyzicus see Ps.-Scylax 94: Strabo xn p. 575!.: 
Apollonius Rhodius 1 936!. and Scholia: Aristides Orat. xxvn 5L Keil: 
Perrot Exploration 1 p. 69L: Ruge in Pet. Mitt, xxxvm (1892), p. 226f. and 
RE. xn 228f.: Th. Reinach in R.E.G. vn (1894), p. 48L: Judeich in SE. Berl. 
A\ad. 1898, p. 55if.: R. de Rustafjacll in ]JiS. xxn (1902), p. I74f.: F. W. 
Hasluck Cyzicus, p. if.: Philippson 1 p. 49L and Bonner Jahrbb. cxxm 
(1916), p. n6f.: Lehmann-Hartleben, pp. 63!., ioof. and 26if. For the found- 
ing of Cyzicus by Milesians see Strabo xiv p. 635. For the similarity between 
the cults and the civic institutions of Miletus and Cyzicus see Bilabel in 
Philol. Suppl. xiv (1920) 1, pp. 70, i03f., i2of. and i4of., and for the iso- 
politeia between the two cities in the late fourth century see Milet 1 3, p, 291 f., 
no. 137 (see Chap. IV note 35). The wall of Cyzicus was probably built 
after 411 b.c., when the city was dr «x wrr °s (Thucydides vm 107, 1 and 
Diodorus xm 40, 6) and before 364, when it was besieged, presumably 
by the Persians, but relieved by the Athenian Timotheus (Diodorus xv 81, 5 
and Nepos Timoth. 1, 2). The dredging of the harbours (kipeve?) and the 
lagoon ( kipvr 7), the opening of the canals (evpemoi or Subpvyes), which 
had been filled up “in fear of war,” and the rebuilding of the moles are 
recorded in two inscriptions of the time of the emperor Gaius; see l.GJR. iv 
146 ( =Syll.‘ 799 1) and 147, with notes by Wilhelm in Anat. Stud. Ramsay, 
p. 427! (see also Chap. XXI note 51). 

116 . For the roads leading from Cyzicus to the valley of the Cai'cus and 
Pergamum and to Adramyttium see Chap. II notes 20 and 19. Another 
road, indicated on the Tabula Peutingeriana, ran parallel to the shore of 
the Propontis (bordering the estate of Laodice, see below), and connected 
Cyzicus with Cius (Prusias) in Bithynia on the east and Lampsacus on 
the west; see Hasluck Cyzicus, p. i24f. At Lampsacus it joined the route 
which led via Abydus along the western coast of Asia Minor (see Chap. II 
note 19). This road crossed the Rhyndacus, near Ulu Abat, the Aesepus, 
three and a half miles from its mouth, and the Granicus near Biga by Roman 
bridges similar in construction to that over the Macestus near Susurluk 
(see Chap. II note 20) and dating probably from the late third century after 
Christ; see Hasluck in BS^i. xn (190545), p. 184^ and Cyzicus, pp. 78, 
I25f. and I27f. For milestone no. XXV (eastward from Cyzicus) with 
inscriptions of Diocletian and later emperors, found at (Jamandra on the left 
bank of the Macestus, see CJE. hi 463-465 and Hasluck in JJT.S. xxrv (1904), 
p. 26. For milestone no. VIII, at Omer Koy, about ten miles southeast of 
Cyzicus, see CJE. hi hptoP-uptos.} For a stone of Trajan (a.d. 115/16), 
unnumbered, found near Cyzicus see I.GR. iv 172, and for milestone no. 
XIII (westward from Cyzicus), near the mouth of the Aesepus, see CJE. 
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hi 7178 and 13687 (probably the same inscription). The importance of 
Cyzicus as a banking-centre is shown by the fact that its electrum coins 
(“staters”), issued from about 600 b.c. onward, became an internationally 
recognized medium of exchange; see BM. Cat. Mysia, p. xv: H. von Fritze 
in Nomisma vn (1912), p. iE: Regling in R.E. xii 224f.: J. Johnston in 
Hcrmathena xlvii (1932), p. 134!.: J. G. Milne in Num. Chron. vi (1946), 
p. it In the fifth century Athens seems to have made an arrangement with 
Cyzicus for the minting of gold staters for use in the Athenian Empire; see 
R. Weil in Ztschr. f. Num. xxv (1905), p. 58f. In the fourth century at 
Olbia an attempt was made to stabilize the local coinage by establishing a 
definite ratio between it and the Cyzicene gold stater as the best known 
foreign coin; see Syll. B 218, 1 . 24L The trade of Cyzicus with southern Russia 
and Thrace is attested by the large circulation of its coins in these countries; 
sec Rostovtzeff Hellenist. World, pp. 1x7 and 587. The extent of the city’s 
territory in the Hellenistic period is shown by the letters op (os) Kv(£wojw 3 i') 
cut in a rock in the Ala Dag west of Gonen; see Wiegand in AM. xxix 
(1904), p. 275f. and xxx (1905), p. 328, who pointed out that at this time the 
territory of Cyzicus not only included the eastern bank of the Aesepus but 
extended a long way inland on the western bank as well. The fact that 
Philetaerus granted permission to the Cyzicenes to export cattle from his 
dominions without paying export-dues (see O.GJ. 748 and Chap. I note 9) 
suggests that his territory and theirs had a common boundary; see Rostovtzeff 
in Anat. Stud. Ramsay , p. 363. In the middle of the second century the terri- 
tory of Cyzicus did not include Zeleia, west of the lower Aesepus, for one 
of the boundaries of the estate sold by Antiochus II to Laodice (see Welles, 
nos. 18-19 and above note 40) was the road airo rr\ s ZeXcmSos X“P a * rijs 
pev [irjpos ttjv Kv&Krjvrjv (see above). On the other hand, in the time of 
Strabo the city’s territory did include Zeleia and at least part of the plain of 
Adrasteia at the mouth of the Granicus as far as the territory of Priapus; 
this region seems to have been given to Cyzicus by the Romans after the 
Third Mithradatic War; see Strabo xii pp. 565 and 576 and xm p. 583 and 
above p. 330. An inscription of the first century before Christ or the early 
first century after Christ found at Gonen on the eastern bank of the Aesepus, 
which is dated iirl Imrapx (the eponymous official of Cyzicus, see above 
note 20) shows that at this time the territory of Cyzicus extended some 
twenty-five miles toward the southwest; see CJ.G. 3695 b—Klio v (1905), 
p. 301 and Hasluck Cyzicus, p. 255. Toward the south and east, according 
to Strabo (xii p. 576), its territory included Lakes Miletopolis and Apol- 
loniatis (modern Manyas and Apolyont, see Ruge in R.E. xv 1585). This is 
borne out by inscriptions dated by the wrirdpx’js found at Ulu Abat on 
Lake Apolyont and at Hamamli south of Lake Manyas; see B.CH. xii 
(1888), p. i88f., nos. 2 and 5. The description of Poemanenum as a x«»piov 
Kv&kov in Stephanus Byzantius s.v. suggests that it was at one time owned 
by Cyzicus, but, as A. H. M. Jones pointed out ( Cities , p. 87), Poemanenum 
was an independent community in 80/79 B,c - (see I.GJi. iv 196 and Chap. X 
note 25), and the Poemaneni appear in Pliny’s list (NH. v 123). 
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117 . O.GJ. 748, see Chap. I note 9, and for the Galatian invasion see Launcy 
in RE.A. xlvi (1944), p. 217L Because of the proximity of the estate of Laodice 
to Cyzicus (see above note 116), the view that at this time the city (as well as 
Zeleia) was subject to the Seleucids was held by Corradi (Stud. Ellenist. p. 
177) and Ruge (RE. xn 230) . But, as Rostovtzeff observed (Hellenist. World , 
Chap. IV note 347), the specific mention in the inscription of the territories of 
the two cities indicates that both were free. The belief that coins of Anuochus 
Hierax (see Chap. IV note 32) were minted in Cyzicus, which was used by 
Ernst Meyer (Grenzcn, p. 124) and Corradi (U.) to show that the city was 
“Seleucid,” is unfounded; see Gaebler in Nomisma xn (1923), p. 26 and 
Bikerman Inst. d. Seleuctdes , p. 226, note 9. For the marriage of Attalus I 
to Apollonis and for the temple at Cyzicus built in her honour by Eumenes II 
see Chap. I note 69, The connexion of Eumenes with Cyzicus appears also in 
the King’s reply to the decree of the Ionian Federation (O.GJ. 763 = Welles, 
no. 52, see Chap. I note 67), in which he mentioned ( 1 . 65) his “kinship” 
with the Milesians 8ux Kt>£«cijvovs. Cyzicus was an ally of Eumenes in the 
war which he fought against Pharnaces I of Pontus, for it appears among the 
aJnovop.ovp.tvot who signed the treaty of peace in 180/79 b.c.; see Polybius 
xxv 2, 13 and Chap. VIII note 43. For the friendly relations between Atta- 
lus III and Cyzicus see O.GJ. 331 in = Welles, no. 66 and Chap. I note 87. 

118 . For the situation of Lampsacus see Strabo xm p. 589 and W. Leaf 
Strabo on the Troad (Cambridge 1923), p. 93L The statement of Strabo 
that it was a colony of Miletus is apparently incorrect; see Bilabel in Philol. 
Suppl. xi v (1920), 1, p. 50. In 197 b.c. the Lampsacenes regarded Phocaea 
as the founder (see I.GJR. iv 179= by//. 3 591, 1 . 26, where they describe 
themselves as dSeX[<£oi] of the people of Massalia, a colony of Phocaea), 
and this tradition is found also in the literary sources; see Charon of 
Lampsacus frg. 6 Muller (FJi.G. 1 p. 33) = frg. 7 Jac. (F. Gr. Hist, hi 
p. 4L) : Ephorus frg. 93 Muller (FJi.G. 1 p. 260) =frg. 46 Jac. (F. Gr. Hist. 
n p. 56): Mela 1 97: Stephanus Byzantius s.v. AdjopaKos. Lampsacus was 
one of the cities presented to Themistocles by Artaxerxes I (see above 
note 81). A festival in Themistocies's honour was still celebrated about 
200 b.c.; see AM. vi (1881), p. 103. For the “staters” of Lampsacus see 
A. Baldwin (Brett) in Am. Journ. of Numism. liii 3 (1924) and Regling 
in RE. xn 589L For the tribute paid to Athens in 451-428 see Meritt, Wade- 
Gery and McGregor Ath. Tribute Lists 1 p. 326L 

119 . For the situation of Ilium see Dorpfeld Troja u. llion (Athens 1902), 
p. 6oif. and Leaf Strabo on the Troad, pp. 158L and 174!. The contention 
of Strabo (xm pp. 593 and 597L), based on Demetrius of Scepsis, that the 
Ilium of his day did not stand on the site of ancient Troy and that the 
latter was situated thirty stades to the southeast has been proved incorrect 
by modern excavations, which show that the whole succession of cities has 
stood on and around the hill of Hisarlik near the junction of the Scamander 
and the Simois. For the history of the city in the Hellenistic period see 
P. Haubold de Rebus lliensium (Leipzig 1888), p. ijf. For the sanctuary 
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of Athena Ilias in the fifth century see Aeschylus Eum. 397L: Herodotus vii 
43: Xenophon Hell. 1 1, 4. According to Strabo xm p. 593, Ilium before the 
time of Alexander was a mere Kcbfiyj and the sanctuary of Athena was 
fuKpov Kal cvrekes. The place did, however, have some sort of a civic or- 
ganization, for it was included by Xenophon {Hell, hi 1, 16) among the 
AioAtSes irdA.eis of the Troad, and soon after 360 the Ilians honoured an 
Athenian as ir/Do&pos and evepyert)<i for his services in obtaining their 
liberty, apparently from the condottiere Charidemus; see Syll* 188 and 
Judeich Klejnas. Stud., p. 279L For the freedom conferred on the city by 
Alexander see Strabo Ijc. and above note 10. For Alexander’s interest in the 
Temple of Athena see Strabo xm lx.\ Diodorus xvn 17, 6f. and xviii 4, 5: 
Arrian Anab. 1 11, 7: Plutarch Alex. 15, 4: Justin xi 5, 12. A tribe of Ilium 
was still called ’AXefavSpis in the late first century after Christ ( CJ.G . 
3 6i 5 )- 

120 . For the disappearance of many of the cities in the Troad see A. H. M. 
Jones Cities, p. 86. For Abydus see Polybius xvi 29: Strabo xni pp. 587 and 
59of.: Leaf ibid. p. 117L For its use as a bridge-head by Xerxes in 480 see 
Herodotus vn 33L 

121 . See Leaf ibid. p. 117L and Lehmann-Hartleben ibid, p 200. For the 
foundation of Alexandria Troas by Antigonus see above note 63 and for its 
enlargement by Lysimachus see Chap. IV note 17. For vavKkijpot from the 
city see Robert Hellenica n (1946), p. 67L 

122 For Scepsis see Strabo xm p. 607 and, for the Milesian settlers, xiv 
p. 635. The Aeolic origin of the place is shown by the form Xuatfscnoi in 
the Athenian tribute lists of 452/1 and 441/40 (Meritt, Wade-Gery and 
McGregor 1 pp. 408 and 549) and by the earliest coins bearing the legend 
Xko^Iov, which soon, however, was changed to Xfctppiov; see Head // 2 V. 2 
p. 548. For the traces of Milesian influence see Bilabel in Philol, Suppl. xrv 
(1920), 1, p. 5if. For the site, at Kurjunlu Tepe in the central Troad, see 
Judeich in Festschr. f. H. Kiepert (Berlin 1898), p. 225!. and S 3 . Berl. A had. 
1898, p. 535, and for a description see Leaf in Anat. Stud. Ramsay, p. 267!. 
The earlier city of Palaescepsis (Strabo xm pp. 603 and 607) was probably 
in the hill-country near the upper Aesepus, much farther from Scepsis than 
Strabo’s estimated distance of 60 stades; see Leaf Strabo on the Troad, 
pp. 2iof. and 271 (where the emendation oraStois o-f' is suggested for the 
manuscript-reading £'). For the removal of the people of Scepsis to Alex- 
andria Troas see above note 63 and for their return under Lysimachus see 
Chap. IV note 17. For the freedom of the city under Antiochus I see O.G.I. 
22i (see above note 40), in which Aristodicides of Assus was ordered to 
attach the estate given him by the King to the territory of either Ilium or 
Scepsis. For the subjection of Scepsis to the Pergamene kings see Strabo 
xm p. 609. 

123 . See Strabo xm p, 610: J. T, Clarke in Papers Arch. Inst. Am., Class. 
Ser. 1 (1882), p. 51L and 11 (1898), p. 4 of .: Clarke-Bacon-Koldewey Investi- 
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gations at Assos (Cambridge, Mass. 1902-21), p. 3L: Leaf ibid. p. 290L Ac- 
cording to Strabo (le.) and Alexander Polyhistor frg. 137 Muller ( FJi.G . 
hi p. 239) = frg. 96 Jac. (F. Gr. Hist, in p. 118), Assus was founded by 
sealers trom Lesbos. For the difficulty of rounding Cape Lectum and for 
the caravan-route from Assus to the valley of the Scamander sec W. Leaf 
Troy, a Study in Homeric Geography (London 1912), pp. 260L and 31 if. 
For the agricultural character of Assus see von Wilamowitz in SJB. Berl. 
A bad. 1906, p. 77, note i=Kl. Schr. v 1, p. 173L, note 3. 

124 . For the situation of Adramyttium see Strabo xiu p. 606: H. Kiepert 
in Ztschr. d. Berl. Ges. f. Erdbunde xxrv (1889), p. 292!.: Judcich in SB. 
Berl. A\ad. 1898, p. 543: Philippson 1 pp. 30 and 32: Leaf Strabo on the 
Troad, p. 318L For the settlers from Delos see Thucydides v 1 and Diodorus 
xii 73, 1. This account is evidently more correct than that of Strabo, who 
calls Adramyttium an ’Affijva uov arroiKos iroXis. It is called a troXis 'EXXtjvis 
in Ps.-Scylax 98. For the plain of Thebe see Chap. II note 39; it was sacked 
by Philip V in 201 b.c. (Polybius xvi 1, 7) and again by Antiochus III in 
190 (Polybius xxi 10, 13f.sL.ivy xxxvn 19, 7f.). In the first century before 
Christ Adramyttium had a famous school of oratory; see Cicero Brut. 316 
and Strabo xin p. 614. 

125 . For the general topography of Lesbos see Strabo xm p. 6i6f.: Boutan 
in Arch. Miss. Scicnt. v (1856), p. 273!.: A. Conze Reise a. d. Insel Lesbos 
(Hannover 1865), p. 15L: W. H. D. Rouse in BSB. 11 (1895-6), p. 145L: 
Biirchner in RE. xii 2inf. For its history during the fourth century see 
H. Pistorius Beitr. z. Gesch von Lesbos, p. 12L For Mitylene see Strabo xm 
p. 617: Ps.-Scylax 97: Diodorus xm 79, 6: Newton Travels 1 p. 49L: R. Kolde- 
wey Ant. Baureste d. Insel Lesbos (Berlin 1890), p. 3f.: Lehmann-Hartleben, , 
p. 87L: R. Herbst in RE. xvi 1417!. For Eresus see Strabo xmp. 618: Newton 

1 p. 94!.: Conze, p. 2jt.: Koldewey, p. 2zf.: Lehmann-Hardeben, p. j 6 £. For 
Methymna see Strabo xm p. 616: Xenophon Hell. 1 2, n: Koldewey, p. i6f.: 
Lehmann-Hartleben, p. 75: Zschietzschmann in RE. xv 1392!. Mitylene 
in the fourth century owned territory on the coast south of Adramyttium 
(Ps.-Scylax 98), which seems to have been increased by Alexander; see 
Curtius Rufus iv 34 and Beloch G.G . 2 111 i, p. 636. The possession of this 
territory on the mainland bears out the suggestion of Fabricius in AM. ix 
(1884), p. 93 that the words iirl Kofwp in a list of properties belonging 
to citizens of Mitylene in the third century {LG. xii 2, 74 = Syll? 968) refers 
to the Mysian Caicus rather than to an otherwise unknown river of the 
name on Lesbos. For the plundering of the Peraea of Mitylene by An- 
tiochus III see Livy xxxvn 21, 4. For the dispute between Mitylene and 
Pitanc see l.G. xii Suppl. no. 142 = O.GJ. 335 =S.E.G. iv 680, containing 
decrees of the two contestants and the decision of the Pergamene arbitrators, 
and for the land in question (near Atarneus) see Ernst Meyer Grenzen, 
p. 107. The lettering of the inscription shows that it cannot be dated 
earlier than the middle of the second century, and because of the letters 
. . . . ov ^Scurt .... in 1. 90 it has been assigned to the time of the kings, 
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either Attalus II or Attalus III. The evidence afforded by these few letters, 
however, is very slight, and it seems more probable that the inscription 
should be dated in the period after 133, when Pergamum was a free city 
(see Chap. VI note 34). For a restoration of 1. 90 see Robert Ft. Anat. p. 114, 
note 1. For the villages (Coryphantis and Heracleia, northeast of the modern 
Ayvalik) owned by Mitylene in the first century see Strabo xni pp. 605 and 
607 and Meyer, p. 106. For the territory of Methymna, which included 
Arisbe and Nape in the centre of the island, see Herodotus 1 151 and Strabo 
ix p. 426 and xni p. 590. For Egyptian influence at Methymna and Eresus 
see Chap. IV note 31. For the relations with Rhodes see I.G. xn Suppl. 
no. 120 (a fragment of a decree) and Milet 1 3, p. 374, note 3. For the kpinon, 
with isopoliteta, formed by Mitylene, Eresus, Methymna and Antissa see 
l.G. xi 4, 1064 = xn Suppl. no. 136 and Robert in RE.G. xxxvm (1925), 
p. 38b and xl (1927), p- 219, to be dated in the second century, but before 
167, when Andssa was destroyed by the Romans (Livy xlv 31, 14). For the 
koivov see also S. Accame in Riv. Fil. lxxiv (1946), p. 104b, who dated 
its foundation in 196 b.c. or perhaps in 190 and pointed out that a coin 
(JBM. Cat. Troas, etc. p. 169, no. 3) shows that, perhaps in a reorganized 
form, it still existed under Commodus. 

126. For the situation and early history of Cyme (Nemrut Koy) see 
Herodotus 1 149: Strabo xni pp. 582 and 621 f.: Ps.-Scylax 98: Heracleides 
of Pontus frg. 11 Muller ( FH.G . 11 p. 216) : von Diest in Pet Mitt., Erg.-heft 
xciv (1889), p. 33b: Alt. v. Perg. 1 x, p. 95: Philippson 11 pp. 5 and 16b: 
B.CM. xlix (1925), p. 476b Cebren in the Troad and Side in Pamphylia 
were said to be its colonies; see Ephorus frg. 22 Muller {FJi.G. 1 p. 239) = 
frg. 10 Jac. (F. Gr. Hist. 11 p. 45) and Arrian Anab. 1 26, 4. For Myrina 
(Kalabassi) see Strabo xm p. 622: Ps.-Scylax 98: Ramsay in JJiS. n (1881), 
p. 277b: Pottier and Reinach in B.CH. vi (1882), p. 197b and Necropole 
de Myrina (Paris 1887), p. 19b: Ruge in RE. Suppl. w 615b. Its enclave, 
southeast of the territory of Aegae, was marked by boundary-stones; see 
above note 43. Its territory on the coast was restricted by the fact that in the 
third century, at least, it was surrounded by Pergamene territory, as is shown 
by the boundary-mark of Pergamum near Cape Hydra; see Chap. 1 note 17. 
For Gryneium see Strabo xni p. 622 and for the Temple of Apollo see von 
Diest ibid. p. 32 and Alt. v. Perg. 1 x, p. 98. In the later Athenian tribute lists 
( SE.G . v 9 and 12b) Myrina is designated as irapa Kv/acv, presumably to 
distinguish it from Myrina on the island of Lemnos. For Aegae (Nemrut 
Kalesi) see Strabo xm p. 621: Ramsay ibid. p. 292b: von Diest ibid. p. 26b: 
Bohn and Schuchhardt Alt. v. Aigai = Arch. ]ahrb., Erg.-heft 11 (1889), p. 8f.: 
Hansen Attalids , p. 263b For Pitane (Qandarh) see Alt. v. Perg. 1 1, p. 99b, 
W. Leaf Strabo on the Troad, p. 329 and E. W. Buisson Die Aeolisch- 
lonische Wcstftiiste Kleinasiens, etc. p. 2if. 

127. For Iasus (Asinkale) see Polybius xvi 12, if.: Strabo xiv p. 658: 
Hicks in JHJS. vm (1887), p. 83b: Judeich in AM. xv (1890), p. 137b: 
Rrischen in Arch. Jahrb. xxvm (1913), Arch. Anz. p. 476: G. Guidi in 
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Ann, Scuol. Atene iv-v (1921-22), p. 346L: Lehmann-Hartleben, p. 256:!:.: 
G. Jost Iasos in Karien (Hamburg 1935), p. 7f. It was supposed by Judeich 
that the great wall on the mainland was that of the original city, built in 
the sixth century and destroyed by Lysander in 405/4 (see Diodorus xin 
ro4, 7) and that the wall on the island dates from the building of the smaller, 
Hellenistic, Iasus in the early fourth century. This view, however, was dis- 
puted by Krischen, who held that the wall on the mainland was built not 
earlier than 400 and that the enclosure was a permanent camp for an army 
and not a city. For the Milesian settlers see Polybius l.c. and Bilabel in 
Philol. Suppl. xiv (1920) 1, pp. 56 and 144. There is no trace of any Argive 
influence in Iasus, for the earliest inscription (Syll? 169, of the middle of 
the fourth century, see below note 133) is in Ionic. The maintenance of a 
connexion with Ionia is shown by an offer from Samos to form an alliance; 
see R.E.G. xlvi (1933), p. 442, note 1, perhaps of the late second or early 
first century. For Alexander’s grant of the fishing-rights xmip rfj s 
ftaXaoxnjs, evidently a lake connected with the gulf and probably, as 
Hiller von Gaertr ingen observed (Syll? 307, note 2), the lake still in existence 
near the mouth of the Sari (Jay (Cybersus), see CJ.G. 2672= Syll? 307, in 
honour of Gorgus and Minnion who obtained the rights. The former was a 
ow\o<f>vXa £ of Alexander; see Ephippus frg. 5 Jac. (F. Gr. Hist, n p. 667) : 
LG. rv 2 616 (restored in AM. lvii [1932], p. 52L) and 617: Paton-Hicks 
21. For his services to Samos see above note 98. For Apollo as stephanephorus 
(see above note 24) see L.W. 252L (see below) and JUS. vm (1887), p. 98L 
His temple (’ Anokkaviov) is mentioned in Michel 465 (of the third cen- 
tury). For Artemis Astias see Polybius xvi 12, 4 and, for her appearance in 
inscriptions and on coins, Jost, p. 33. For the dedication of the theatre to 
Dionysus see CJ.G. 2681 = L.W. 269 and for the Dionysia see L.W. 252-268, 
270-277 and 283-299 (containing the names of contributors to the expenses 
of the festival during several years in the second century) : CJ.G. 2671 = 
Michel 462 (of the late fourth century): Michel 470: RE.G. vi (1893), 
p. I56f, no. 2. 

128 . For Bargylia see Newton Travels 11 p. 56£.: Le Bas Voy. Arch. ltin. 
pi. 67: Guidi ibid. p. 3596. For Apollo at Bargylia see REA. xxi (1919), 
p. 2= Holleaux Etudes 11 p. i8of. For Artemis Cindyas see Polybius xvi 
12, 3 and Strabo xiv p. 658, and for Cindya, near Bargylia, the seat of her 
worship see JUS. xvi (1896), p. 195L See also B.C.H. v (1881), p. 191L, 
no. 14 (a priest of Artemis Cindyas and the Emperor Titus) : B.CJi. xm 
(1889), p. 37b, no. 5 (a kovrpo(j>6pos of the Goddess): L.W. 497 = / J 5 Jkf . 
1038 (a fine to be paid to her). For coins with a representation of the cult- 
image see Imhoof-Blumer in Nomisma vrtr (1913), p. 5 f. For an “epiphany” 
see Chap. VI note 14. During the third century, probably, Bargylia accepted 
an invitation to participate in the festival of an unknown Dorian city and 
recognized its inviolability; see CJ.G. 2670 = Mus. Beige vn (1903), p. 297. 

129 . For Mylasa (Milas) see Strabo xiv p. 658^: Fellows Travels and 
Researches in Asia Minor (London 1852), pp. 193b and 276f.: Newton 
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Travels 11 p. 47: Philippson v pp. i8f. and 39: Laumonier in RA. 11 (1933), 
p. 31L: Robert in A.] A. xxxix (1935), p. 334; RA. \i (1935), p. 15^.: 
Ruge in RJE. xvi i049f. A collection of the inscriptions by Robert will appear 
in a forthcoming volume of MAMA. Euromus (see note 130) seems to 
appear in the tribute lists as 'Tpaprjs and Olymus (see note 13 1) perhaps 
as "T/uo-crijs; see Meritt, Wade-Gery and McGregor Ath. Tribute Lists 1 
p. 559. For Pidasa see Chap. IV note 78. For the territory of Mylasa see 
Ruge ibid. 1062. For Passala see Stadiasmus Mar. Magn. 291 ( G.GM . 1 
p. 501): Pausanias vni 10, 4: Stephanus Byzantius s.v., where it is called 
Mvkcureatv imvevov: CJL. in 7151 (of the fifth century after Christ), where 
it is described as a Ktdprj of Mylasa. For its site see Robert in RA. vi p. 160. 
For the union of Mylasa with the 'TStuels in the valley of the lower 
Cybersus west of the Sodra Dag see Robert in A.JA. xxxix p. 338 and 
RA. vi p. 159. For decrees of Mylasa of 367-355 b.c. passed iKKkrp - ir)s 
Kvpirjs yevopevr)? see Syll. s 167. According to Plutarch Phoc. 18, it was 
one of the cities which Alexander offered to Phocion. For Zeus Carius 
see Herodotus 1 171: Strabo xiv p, 659: Stephanus Byzantius s.v. Kapia: 
L.W. 415 (a Up€v s Atos Ko piov). See also J. Schaefer de love apud Cares 
culto=Diss. philol. Halenses xx 4 (1912), p. 396b For Zeus Labraundus 
(or Labrandos), also called Stratius, and his precinct and the Sacred Way 
see Herodotus v 119: Strabo l.c.: Aelian Nat. Anim. xu 30: Plutarch 
Quaest. Graec. 45: Schaefer, p. 347f.: Fellows, p. 275: Newton Hist, of 
Disc. 11 p. 6i4f.: Cousin in B.CH. xxiv (1900), p. oafi.: Laumonier ibid. 
p. 4if. and B.CH. lx (1936), p. 303f. For the recently discovered ruins of 
his temple and a series of royal letters see Persson in III. London News 1949, 
p. 85. For the native god called Zeus Osogoa, to whom the Greeks, because 
his attributes were a trident and a crab in addition to an eagle, gave the name 
Zenoposeidon, see Strabo Is.-. Pausanias Is.: Athenaeus 11 15, p. 42 a; vin 18, 
p. 337 c: Schaefer, p. 387!.: Ruge ibid. 1058!. For the sanctuary of Xiwpi, 
another native deity, some eight miles southeast of Mylasa see Robert Le 
Sanctuaire de Sinuri prbs de Mylasa 1 (Paris 1945), p. 7f. 

130 . For Euromus (near Mandalya), some eight miles northwest of 
Mylasa in a recess in the hills on the eastern side of the Plain of Mandalya, 
through which flows the chief tributary of the Cybersus, see Fellows ibid. 
pp. 195 and 275^ (where the ruins are mistakenly supposed to be those of 
Labraunda) : Hula and Szanto in S.B. Wien Akjid. cxxxn (1895), 2, p. 8f.: 
Philippson v p. 19: Laumonier in RA. 11 (1933), p. 4of.: Robert in A.JA. 
xxxix (1933) p. 337. For its liberation (together with Iasus, Bargylia and 
Pidasa) by the treaty concluded with Philip V in 196 see Chap. IV note 44. 
For an attack made by Mylasa on rd? iv E vpdtpsp 1 roXeis in 167 b.c. see 
Polybius xxx 5, 11= Livy xlv 25, 11 and Chap. IV note 65. For the sym- 
politeia of Mylasa and Euromus see L.W. 394= Michel 472, a decree of 
Mylasa. In this inscription, as well as in another decree of Mylasa (L.W. 
409), passed soon after 75 b.c., the term 6 a-vp-nas Stylos is used to designate 
the combined cities. A fragmentary decree of an unnamed city found at 
Chalcetor (Karakuyu Tepe), in the Plain of Mandalya less than three 
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miles south of Euromus, contains mention of a royal order to attach the 
demos of Chalcetor in a sympoliteia to the polis in question; see JUS. xvi 
(1896), p. 229, no. 29 =B.CJJ. xxn (1898), p. 37 6f., no. 16 = Welles, p. 134L 
This unknown city may have been Mylasa (so Welles, p. 135 and Ernst 
Meyer Grenzen, p. 129), but Robert pointed out (R.E.A. xxxvi [1934], 
p. 525) that it was more probably Euromus and that the expression ra s 
iv E vpwfUj) iroXei? in Polybius (/.c.) may refer to the combined communities 
of Chalcetor and Euromus. On the other hand, A. H. M. Jones suggested 
( Cities , p. 76) that these iroXeis were the communities of the Edrieis and 
the Hymisscis, mentioned together with Euromus in the Athenian tribute 
lists (Meritt, Wade-Gery and McGregor, pp. 483 and 559, see above note 129). 

131 . Olymus seems to have been situated in the mountains north of 
Mylasa; its temple, dedicated to Apollo and Artemis, was near Kafaci 
about five miles from Mylasa; see Judeich in A.M. xiv (1889), p. 367^ : 
Hula and Szanto ibid. p. 4: Robert in A.]. A. xxxrx (1935), p. 337. For 
the sympoliteia with Mylasa, perhaps about the end of the second century, 
see Ruge in R.E. xvn 25i6f.: Robert in A.J.A. ibid. p. 336!. Two decrees 
mention ovyyeveiai which were “formerly” <f>v\at, i.e. tribes of Olymus 
transformed into cnryyeveuu of Mylasa when the two cities were united; 
sec L.W. 338 and 339 = Michel 47 6=A.M. xrv (1889), p. 39of.: Laumonier 
in B.CJi. lviii (1934), p. 325f.: Robert Sanctuaire de Sinuri 1 p. 26f. Another 
decree (L.W. 334) apparently provided for the enrollment of the inhabit- 
ants of Olymus and Labraunda in rds (f>v \ as teat o-vyyeveias teat warpas, 
evidently of Mylasa, since Labraunda belonged to the latter and since the 
inscription contains mention of a priest of Zeus Osogoa, whose sanctuary 
was at Mylasa (see above note 129). Ruge observed that in this sympoliteia 
Olymus preserved its own civic organization and retained its own territory. 

132 . Strabo xiv p. 658, where it is said that in the fieaoyata of Caria there 
were only three iroXeis dftoXoyot, Mylasa, Stratoniccia and Alabanda and 
that the others were irepnroXiot of these or of the cities on the coast. As 
examples are named Heracleia, Amyzon, Euromus and Chalcetor. Heracleia 
is evidently the city of this name at the foot of Mt. Latmus (see above note 
79 and Chap. IV note 79). Amyzon (17 air o Ilerpas, according to Ins. Priene 
51) was at Mazin Kalesi in the mountains northeast of Mt. Latmus; see 
Hula and Szanto ibid. p. if. For Euromus and Chalcetor see above note 
130. For Alabanda and Stratoniceia see Chap. V notes 30 and 33. It seems 
clear that this pecroyaia was only that portion of Caria which consisted of 
the basin of the Marsyas and the region on the west. In the mountain-country 
east of the Marsyas, Hyllarima (see Chap. V note 5) and Cys appear as 
poleis in an inscription of the first century before Christ (Maiuri NS. 18). 
For the small number of poleis in southern Caria at the beginning of the 
second century before Christ see Robert in B.CJI. lxx (1946), p. 509L 

133 . For the situation of Halicarnassus (Bodrum) see Strabo xrv p. 656: 
Ps.-Scylax 99: Vitruvius n 8, iof.: Newton Hist, of Disc, n p. 265!.: Philipp- 
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son v p. 49b: Biirchner in R.E. vii 2254b : Lehmann-Hartleben, p. 86f. and 
plan ix. For the roads on the peninsula see Paton and Myres in JHS. xvi 
(1896), p. 201. For the history of the city see G. Jurgens De Rebus Hali- 
carnassensium 1 (Halle 1877), p. 3! For Maussolus and his dynasty see 
Strabo xiv p. 656b: Judeich Kleinas. Stud. p. 226f.: Kahrstedt in RE. xiv 
2414b: Robert Sanctuaire de Sinuri 1 p. 99 f.: A.J.A. li (1947), p. 198. He 
appears to have been a native of Mylasa; see Syll. a 168 where he is called 
[MiAacrJcvs, confirmed by the fact that his descendant Pixodarus has also 
this ethnicum in an inscription of 193 b.c. found at Delphi (Sy//.* 603). He 
ruled over Mylasa (Sy//.® 167 and 170) and also over Iasus (SyW.® 169), 
although both cities had civic governments of their own. In these inscriptions 
he has the title of satrap. For the Mausoleum see Ebert in RE. xiv 241 if. and 
for the “Seven Wonders” see above note 88. 

134 . According to Callisthenes quoted in Strabo xm p. 6u = frg. 25 Jac. 
(F. Gr. Hist. 11 p. 649), Maussolus attached to Halicarnassus six of the 
eight iroX«? (which can hardly have been technically such) in the x®P a 
of Pedasis tv rfi peer oy cup rS>v 'AXwapvaxrcritov, leaving Syangela and 
Myndus in their existing status. As Strabo observed, this region was evidently 
the territory of the Pedaseis who were described by Herodotus (1 175 =vm 
104) as owceopres vtrtp ' A\t,Kapvrj<rcrov pecr6ycuav. It was presumably also 
the place of origin of the HjjSacrev? in Syll. s 46, 1 . 142. The region was 
probably that around Gok^eller in the mountain-country north of Hali- 
carnassus; see Paton and Myres ibid. p. 192!.: Ruge in RE. xix 26f.: Meritt, 
Wade-Gery and McGregor Ath. Tribute Lists 1 p. 536b: Robert in R. Phil. 
lxii (1936), p. 279: Maiuri in Ann. Scuol. Atene rv-v (1921-22), p. 425b 
It must be distinguished both from the Pidasa near Miletus (see Chap. IV 
note 78) and from the Pedasum which, according to Strabo (l.c.), was a 
7 ro\iyyu>v of Stratoniceia (see Chap. X note 9). The question arises as to 
the connexion between this combination of communities ascribed to Maus- 
solus and that attributed to Alexander by Pliny ( NH . v 107), by which 
sex oppida were “assigned” ( contributes ) to Halicarnassus, namely Theangela, 
Side, Mednassa, Uranium, Pedasum and Telmissus. By Pedasum is evi- 
dently meant the region described above. For the situation of Theangela 
above Etrim, eleven miles east of Halicarnassus, see Laumonier in R.A. 11 
(1933), p. 5of. and Ruge in RE. v a 1376b Ruge showed that it is improbable 
(ibid. 1375b) that the city was identical, as has often been supposed, with 
Syangela. For the situation of Telmissus near Pelen, about six miles north- 
west of Halicarnassus, see Ruge in RE. v a 410. It was observed by Robert 
in R. Phil, txn (1936), p. 279b that Side is evidently the SqSSa roXis Kap£a? 
listed by Stephanus Byzantius, and that Mednassa and Uranium are the 
MaSwwrfjs and O vpavirjrai of the Athenian tribute lists (Meritt, Wade- 
Gery and McGregor, pp. 514 and 530). It has frequently been held that the 
six oppida were those annexed to Halicarnassus by Maussolus; see Jurgens, 
p. 39: Judeich in AM. xii (1887), p. 340, note 2: Hicks in Cl. Rev. hi (1889), 
p. 140: Biirchner in RE. vii 2259: A. H. M. Jones Cities, p. 32. It was pointed 
out, however, by Ruge in R.E. v a 1375 that Maussolus’s combination was 
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a synoecism, by which the six poleis were united with Halicarnassus, whereas 
in the “assignment” reported by Pliny the oppida were merely brought 
under the city’s rule. The two annexations were also distinguished by 
Meritt, Wade-Gery and McGregor, p. 536. In any case, Pliny’s statement 
about Theangela is incorrect, for the city was independent from the late 
fourth century, when it surrendered to Eupolemus, probably a Carian 
dynast, ( R.E.A . xxxm [1931], p. 8 = Robert Coll. Froehner 1 p. 69!., no. 52, 
see above note 55), down to the early second century (Robert, p. 94). The 
appearance of the Priest of Apollo Archegetes of Halicarnassus as eponymus 
of Theangela in a decree of the city of the second or first century shows that 
by this time Theangela had been united with Halicarnassus; see Wilhelm 
in J.O.A.I. xi (1908), p. 68. Telmissus was in the possession of Halicarnassus 
at the beginning of the second century; for an inscription of this period 
honours a man who iKaWieprjo-ev vrrep re rov koivov TeXfucrcecov Kal 
rfj<s vokeax; (i.e. Halicarnassus); see J.HS. xrv (1894), p. 377f. = Michel 
459. For the worship of Apollo (without an oracle) see Daux in R. Phil. 
lxvii (1941), p. nf. While it seems probable that at least some of the com- 
munities in Pliny’s list were subject to Halicarnassus sometime during the 
Hellenistic period, the “assignment” cannot with any certainty be attributed 
to Alexander, nor does it necessarily follow that they were all acquired at 
the same time. 

135 . Arrian Anab. 1 2of.: Diodorus xvii 24f.: Strabo xiv p. 657. Ada had 
been the wife and co-ruler of her brother Idrieus, who succeeded to the 
rule of Halicarnassus about 350 b.c., but after his death she had been 
banished by Pixodarus. After the latter’s death the Persian satrap, whom 
he had summoned to aid him in protecting Halicarnassus, took possession 
of the city. Idrieus’s name (as satrap) appears in an inscription from Tralles, 
recognizing the inviolability of a sanctuary of Dionysus (see Syll. 2 573 = 
Robert Coll. Froehner 1 p. 143^, no. 96). The inscription in its present form, 
however, dates from the Roman imperial period and its antiquity is ques- 
tionable; see Robert ibid. p. 144 and Ruge in R.E. vi a 2101. For monuments 
of Idrieus and Ada at Tegea (a relief) and at Delphi (erected by the 
Milesians) see l.G. v 2, 89 = l.B.M. rv 950 and Syll. 2 225. Their names 
appear together in Robert Sanctuaire de Sinuri, nos. 73 and 75. For Pixo- 
darus see T.AM. 1 45, recording a grant or gift to the Lycian cities, Xanthus, 
TIos, Pinara and perhaps Cadyanda (see Chap. XXII note 15). For coins 
of Idrieus and Pixodarus see Head HN* p. 6igf. 

136 . For Myndus see Strabo xrv p. 658: Ps.-Scylax 99: Newton Hist, of 
Disc. 11 p. 574f.: Paton in J.HS. vm (1887), p. 66: Krischen in Arch. ]ahrb. 
xxviii (1913), Arch. Anz. 476: G. Guidi in Ann. Scuol. Atene iv-v (1921-22), 
p. 365!.: Lehmann-Hartleben, p. 123 and plan xvii: Ruge in RE. xvi 1075!. 
Apollo is called apxryyerri<; in an inscription of the late first century after 
Christ; see B.CH. xii (1888), p. 281, no. 6. He is called 6 debs ti/mov 
K vjjLvio-ar€v<; ’AttoXXwv in ibid. p. 279^, no. 3 of the Roman imperial period. 
His head appears on the coins of Myndus from the second century before 
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Christ onward; see B.M. Cat. Carta, p. I36£., no. ztft. and Head H.N.* 

p. 622f. 

137 . For Cnidus see Herodotus i 174: Ps.-Scylax 99: Strabo xrv p. 656: 

Newton Hist, of Disc. 11 p. 363f. and Travels, p. i68f.: Benndorf-Niemann 
in Reisen 1 p. i6f. and pi. v: G. Hirschfeld in Ztschr. d. Ges. f. Erd\unde 
z. Berlin xxv (1890), p. Philippson v p. 75: F. Krischen ibid. 476: 

Lehmann-Hartleben, pp. 6of. and i2(5f.: Burchner in R.E. xi 914!. The old 
festival of Apollo Triopius, celebrated by the Dorian communities (see 
above note 5), probably survived as the Adtpeia or AopUia held in Cnidus 
in the first century after Christ; see Syll .* 1065 (=I.G.R. iv 1064) and 1067. 
The festival of Artemis 'TaKw 9 orpo<f>o<i is known from the answers from 
Cos and Delphi accepting the invitation to it on its foundation after the 
“epiphany” of the Goddess; see Arch, fahrb. xx (1905), Arch. Anz. d. ix, 
no. 3 (an unpublished inscription) and Fouilles de Delphes 111 1, 308, the 
lettering of which is said to be that of the early second century. The festival 
of the Hyacinthotrophia is mentioned also in B.CJJ. vii (1883), p. 485 = 
S.G.DJ. 3501, and the Goddess bears the additional surname t Bari<f>ainj<s in 
I.BM. 787 and 821 =S.GDJ. 3502 and 3512. The territory of Cnidus ended 
at the narrow neck of the peninsula, which forms the Bay of Dadya (about 
twenty miles east of the city), for this belonged to Bybassus, which was a 
deme of Rhodes; see Ernst Meyer in RE. xix 574 and above note 72. 

138 . For descriptions of the island of Cos and for its history see Strabo 
xiv p. 657: Ps.-Scylax 99: Newton Hist, of Disc. 11 p. 632^ and Travels 1 
p. 24if.: O. Rayet in Arch. d. Miss. Scient. 111 (1876), p. 37f.: M. Dubois de 
Co Insula (Paris 1884), p. 5f.: Paton-Hicks, p. ix f.: R. Herzog K.F. p. i^f.: 
G. Gerola in Ann. Scuol. Atene n (1916), p. 3if.: A. Neppi Modona L’lsola 
di Coo ncll’Ant. Class. (Rhodes 1933), p. I7f.: Rostovtzeff Hellenist. World, 
pp. 236^ and 693. For the view that Astypalaea was on the Bay of Kamara 
see Herzog KE. p. 167b and Arch, fahrb. xvi (1901), Arch. Anz. p. 138 and 
xviii (1903), Arch. Anz. p. 3. For other proposed sites see D. Mackenzie 
in B.S.A. rv (1897-98), p. 95b and F. Plieninger in Pet. Mitt, lxvi (1920), 
p. 215. Neppi Modona (p. 19b) placed it on the site of the later city of Cos. 
For the synoecism in 366 see Diodorus xv 76, 2 and Strabo Ijc. A fragment 
of an Attic decree of about 449 b.c., found in the city of Cos, shows that the 
settlement which was on this site in the fifth century was an important 
one, perhaps the capital of the island; see M. Segre in Aevurn ix (1935), 
p. 254 and Clara Rhodos ix (1938), pp. 151 f. and 176b For the wine-trade 
of Cos see Chap. II note in. The trade of Cos in the Propontis in the 
middle of the third century is shown by a promise of King Ziaelas of 
Bithynia to protect Coan ships which put into his ports; see Syll.* 456 = 
Welles, no. 25 and Herzog in AM. xxx (1905), p. 182 and Chap. IV note 30. 
The commercial relations between Cos and other cities are shown by the 
decrees of the city conferring proxenia on citizens of these places; see 
Paton-Hicks 2 (Cius): Herzog KE. p. 14, no. 3 (Byzantium); p. 124, 
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no. 187 (Athens): B.CH. x (1886), p. 311 (Alabanda): Latyschev Ins. 
Orae Sept. Pont. Eux. i a yj=:S.G.DJ. 3617 (Olbia) : Maiuri NS. 432 (Hali- 
carnassus): Historia vxn (1934), p. 429, no 1 (Alexandria Troas?). For 
proxenia conferred on Coans by other cities see Herzog KJP. p. iyi., no. 6 
(Samothrace) ; p. 152, nos. 26-28 and 30-33 (Oropus, Ios, Delphi, Samothrace 
and Tralles). 

139 . See Herzog in Arch. ]ahrb. xvm (x 903), Arch. Anz. pp. 5f. and i88f.; 
xx (1905), Arch, Anz. p. 2f.; xlvii (1932), Arch. Anz. p. 274 £.: Laurenzi 
in Historia v (1931), p. 62C«f.: P. Schazmann As\lepieion ~ Arch. Inst. d. 
Deutsch. Reiches, Kos 1 (Berlin 1932): Neppi Modona ibid. p. xiof. Ac- 
cording to Herzog in Arch. Anz. xlvii p. 274, the temple was founded 
about 350 b.c. by the successors of Hippocrates— the so-called Asclepiadae. 
On the other hand, Schazmann, pointing out that only the oldest monu- 
ment in the sanctuary — an altar — may be dated about this time, supposed 
(p. 72f.) that only the cult was founded then and that the temple itself was 
not built until the third century. Schazmann’s dating of the cult was ac- 
cepted by Edclstein in R.E. Suppl. vx 1302, but it was questioned by F. Robert 
in CRAJ. 1939, p. 9if. as incompatible with the tradition which, as early 
as the fifth century, connected Cos with Epidaurus (Herodotus vn 99 and 
Pausanias hi 23, 6) . For the inviolability of the temple and the participants 
in the Asclepieia about 240 b.c. see Chap. IV note 30. For the head of Hip- 
pocrates on a Coan coin of the Roman imperial period see BM. Cat. Caria, 
p. 216, no. 216. 

140 . Diodorus xx 27, 3: Theocritus xvix 58f.: Marmot Parium, 1 . 120 (I.G. 

xn 5, 444 =F. Gr. Hist, n p. 1004) . For a joint resolution of Cos and Calymnos 
recording teal cryppayia with either Ptolemy I or Ptolemy II see 

Herzog in Riv. Fit. lxx (1942), p. 5b, mentioned in Abh. Berl. A had. 1928, 
vi p. 45. For a rtraypivos vapa, BocrtAel II roXe/xaup on Cos see Abh. Berl. 
A\ad. ibid. p. 42. For gifts made by either Ptolemy I or Ptolemy II see 
O.G 1 . 42 (sacrifices to “Asclepius and the other Gods") and Maiuri NS. 
433 (grain). For a command of “King Ptolemy” to send di\astai to Naxos, 
transmitted by Bacchon the “Nesiarch,” who under Ptolemy II (see Chap. 
IV note 21) was the royal official in general command of the “Federation 
of the Islanders” (see above note 76), organized and at this time dominated 
by Egypt, see O.GJ. 43 and B.CM. xxvii (1903), p. 398, note 2 (another 
copy). The fact that Ptolemy III oixeuas hiaKtia-Oai ra rrpos ipJas: (the 
Coans) is mentioned in King Ziaelas’s letter to Cos (Welles, no. 25, sec 
above note 138). See also Beloch G.G . 3 iv 2, p. 338 and Neppi Modona ibid. 
p. 39b The question arises as to the identity of a “King Antigonus” whose 
name appears in a decree of Cos (I JIM. mj—S.GJDJ. 3611 =Delamarre 
in R. Phil, xxvi [1902], p. 3i4f-), in the inscription of an einwv in his honour 
(Herzog in Abh. Berl. A\ad. ibid. p.30 = Bull. Comm. Arch. Com. lx [1933], 
Bull. Mus. Imp. Rom. p. 26, no. 22), and in an ’A vrvyovtiov ( Athenaeum 
xni [1935], p. 56). The king honoured by the etxcSv was supposed to be 
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Antigonus Monophthalmus by Herzog (l.c.) and by Neppi Modona in 
Atti d. Secondo Congresso d. Stud. Coloniali n (1935), p. 78, who saw 
a connexion between this honour and Antigonus’s recommendation to Teos 
and Lebedus to use the laws of Cos (see above note 64). On the other 
hand, the Antigonus. who appears in the decree was regarded as Antigonus 
Gonatas by Beloch (iv 2 2, p. 5i2f.) and as Antigonus Doson by Delamarre. 
Segre pointed out (Riv. Fil. lXii [1934], p. 183 and Rend. Pontific. Accad. 
Rom. d. Arch, xvii [1940-41], p. 2if., mentioning to Upov tov ’Awi yovov) 
that the lettering in die inscription on the statue seems to date it under 
Antigonus Doson. Segre also observed (Riv. Fil. ibid. p. i69f.) that a con- 
nexion between Cos and Macedonia is suggested by decrees enacted some- 
what earlier than 250 both by the Coans and by cities of Thessaly, which 
record the exportation of grain from the latter to Cos. He pointed out 
(p. i84f.) that a fragmentary inscription from Cos ( I.BM . 336 = Paton- 
Hicks 7), containing mention of the impending destruction of a polisma 
in Halasarna and the sending of an embassy to a “king,” at the time in 
Athens, seems to indicate that Antigonus Gonatas even took possession 
of the island. For an estate of Perseus on Cos see Segre Rend. ibid. p. 37L 
For a o/iorroXireto between Cos and Calymnos in the early third century 
see Riv. Fil. lxx (1942), p. 5b, no. 2 and Segre Rend. ibid. p. 28, and for the 
annexation of Calymnos as a deme of Cos before the end of this century 
see Herzog Abh. ibid. p. 45 and Neppi Modona Isold di Coo, pp. 26 and 42. 

141 . For the “Cretan War” see Chap. I note 36. For an attack by the 
Cretan Hierapytnians on Cos and its island possessions, which, resisting the 
invaders, defeated them in a naval battle off Cape Laceter on the southern 
side of Cos see IBM. 2^g=Syll. t 567 (a decree of Calymnos) and Herzog 
in Klio 11 (1902), p. 31 8f. It was pointed out by M. Segre in Riv. Fil. lxi 
(1933), p. 375f. that the Coans had evidently made peace with the Cretans 
when, probably in 202, they sent a ffeapia to Delos (Abh. Berl. A\ad. 1928 
vi p. 16, no. 5 b), since these envoys could hardly have travelled overseas 
during a naval war. Segre, accepting the date 201 for the treaty between 
Rhodes and Hierapytna (see Chap. I note 36), argued that Cos made peace 
separately from Rhodes and that therefore the two states had acted in- 
dependently of each other during the war, a conclusion which would be 
surer were the dates of the dewpia and the treaty more certain. A decree 
of Cos referring to the construction of afypaKra (Riv. Fil. lxi p. }6s) was 
also connected with this war by Segre. During the war against Philip the 
Rhodian fleet after the battle of Lade (see Chap. I note 39) retired to Cos; 
see Polybius xvi 15, 4. The attacks "on both the city (evidently Cos) and 
its territory” by a hostile fleet which are mentioned in two decrees of 
Halasarna on Cos, Syll.* 568 (with an additional fragment in RJE.A. xxv 
[1923], p. 342) and 569, were supposed by Holleaux in R.E.A. xxv p. 342b 
to have occurred in the course of this war. A decree of Cos (Paton-Hicks 
10 = Herzog in Klio 11 p. 317, proposed by the man who was honoured in 
Syll .* 568) , which includes a list of subscribers to a monument to “those who 
gave themselves for the safety of their fatherland and their allies” (the 
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Rhodians, according to Herzog), was connected with the war against 
Philip by Holleaux (p. 344) and Segre (p. 376). For the statue of Flamininus 
see I.G.R. iv io^g=S.GX>J. 3656 and for his proclamation see Polybius xvin 
46, 15 = Livy xxxih 33, 7. For the participation of Cos with Rome and Rhodes 
in the war against Antiochus III see Livy xxxvn 11, 13; 16, 2; 22, 2. 
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1 . For the treaty of 302 b.c. see Diodorus xx in, 2: Marmor P curium 26 
{l.G. xh 5, 444 = F. Gr. Hist. 11 p. 1005). For the festival ‘ Kmiyaveca. kol 
Aijjuiyrpteta (established probably in 306) and the tribe At)pryrpidi<s at 
Samos see SJE.G. 1 362 and 355, and for the relations of Samos with An- 
tigonus, Demetrius and the latter’s wife, Phila, see SJE.G. 1 354 and 356 
and Syll. s 333. In Greece honours were paid to Antigonus and Demetrius 
by Athens in 307 (Diodorus xx 46, 2f.; Plutarch Demetr. iof.: l.G. 11 s 498 = 
Syll. 8 342) and by Byzantium (at Olympia, Syll? 349-351). For Lysimachus’s 
capture of Sigeium and attack on Abydus see Diodorus xx 107, 2f. 

2 . For the campaign of Prcpelaus in 302 see Diodorus xx 107, 2f. and 
W. Hiinerwadel Forsch. z. Gcsch. d. Konigs Lysimachos (Zurich 1900), 
p. 44f. For the drekeia granted to Artemis at the request of the Ephesian 
yepoxxri a ( Syll .* 353) and for the erroneous view, based on this request, 
that Lysimachus established an oligarchy in Ephesus see Chap. Ill note 38. 
The services of Archestratus, son of Nico, MaKc8<av, ouceto? <uv rov / 9 am\«o? 
A[i7pijTp£oo] and OTparryyo^ at Clazomenae, who subsequently received 
honorary citizenship at Ephesus because he ra irkdia to <tit[ ayarya BUcrmcre] 
for the city ( [ 1 BJM . 452 = O.GJ. 9), were connected by Hicks, followed 
by Dittenberger, with this campaign. Hicks also supposed that the Ephe- 
sian decree honouring a man from Magnesia-on-Maeander who, row 
wdkepov yevopevov Kara rf}p irokiv, cared for the captives and arranged 
for their return {IBM. 450, corrected in Ephesos 11 p. 104) should be 
connected with Prepelaus’s capture of Ephesus. It is hard, however, to recon- 
cile the carrying off of captives with Diodorus’s statement that Prepelaus 
rov? *E tjxcriovs a<f>rjK€. There is perhaps a reference to an attack by Prepe- 
laus on Colophon in a decree of the city ( A.JP . lvi [1935], p. 377f-, no. 3), 
to be dated not long after that which ordered the construction of the city- 
wall (see Chap. Ill note 59), in praise of a /ictoiko? from Sinope who fought 
for the city on sea and land and received commendation kclP ov Ka[i]pov 
o iroXe/xo? fjv. 

3 . Diodorus xx hi, 3. The Ephesian decree honouring Antigonus and 
Demetrius as well as Apollonides dvayyeikavra rr)u evv[oiav rov ^SatriXe |w? 
(z>. Demetrius) t<S Sij/wp ( Syll .* 352), which Dittenberger (Syll . 2 175, 
note 1) supposed to have been passed after Demetrius’s victory off Salamis 
in Cyprus in 306, was connected with his successes at this time by Hiller 
von Gaertringen, following Droysen ( Hellenismus 2 11 2, p. 213, note 2). 
It also seems more reasonable to connect the victory won by Demetrius 
over Lysimachus at Lampsacus, recorded in Polyaenus rv 12, with this 
campaign, as did Droysen {ibid. p. 212), than to suppose, with Hiinerwadel 
(p. 47f.), that it took place during Demetrius’s expedition to the Chersonesus 
in 300 (Plutarch Demetr. 31, 2); it is not necessary to assume that Lysim- 
achus was present at the battle in person. A decree of Lampsacus in 
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honour of Nossicas of Thasos, who gave aid to t&v voXitwv toi s aXovtriv 
iv rfj vavfjxtx[!^] (B.CJi. lii [1928], p. 46f.), was also connected with 
the campaign of 302 by M. Cary in JMS. l (1930), p. 253L on the sup- 
position that a battle was fought in the north Aegean, after which the 
Lampsacene troops (fighting presumably on the side of Lysimachus) fled 
to Thasos. 

4 . In the division of Antigonus’s dominions, while Syria was definitely 
assigned to Seleucus (Polybius v 67, 8 and Diodorus xxi 1, 5), there is no 
clear statement of the share of Lysimachus. It is evident, however, that he 
obtained My si a (with the Troad) and Lydia. Since the statement of Appian 
Syr. 55 that Seleucus obtained possession of <hpvytas ttjs dv a ro pe<r 6 yetov 
is clearly incorrect, it may be assumed that Lysimachus ruled over this 
district also, and he seems to have had control over Lycaonia and Tyanitis 
(with the Cilician Gates) ; see Beioch G.G . 2 rv 2, p. 354 and Ernst Meyer 
Grenzen, p. 27L In the north, Bithynia was ruled by the native prince 
Zipoetes (see Chap. XIII note 32) and Pontus by Mithradates “the Founder” 
(Chap. VIII note 34). In the east it is perhaps more probable that Cappa- 
docia belonged to Seleucus than, as was supposed by Tarn {CAM. vn 
p. 76), to Lysimachus. On the south, Lysimachus’s dominions were bounded 
by the range of the Taurus. South of the Taurus, Cilicia was assigned to 
Pleistarchus, a brother of Cassander, from whom Demetrius took it in 
299/8; see Plutarch Demetr. 31, 4L There is little reason, however, to 
believe that Demetrius held Cataonia in central Cappadocia, as Beioch 
suggested (G.G . 2 rv 2, pp. 317 and 355), or that, as Ernst Meyer supposed 
( Grenzen , p. 28f.), his dominions reached to the Euphrates. The theory 
advanced by von Wilamowitz Antigonus v. Karystos (Berlin 1881), p. 198 
that Pleistarchus ruled over Caria and Lyda also, based apparently on the 
statement of Stephanus Byzantius (r.t'.), JlXeurTapxeut, iroXts Kapurs, 17 
ris kcu irporepov Kal xxrrepov 'Hpa/cXeia dvopdaBr], and the belief that 
this Heracleia must be Heradeia ad Latmum (see Chap. Ill note 79) were 
accepted by Beioch (rv 2, p. 3i7f.) and Tarn (l.c.) . According to this view, 
Pleistarchus ruled for a few years over a sort of buffer-state extending 
across the whole of southern Asia Minor from the Carian coast to the 
Amanus. A certain amount of support was found for this theory in the 
belief that the city-wall of Heracleia ad Latmum, dating from about 300, 
was too massive and included too wide a circuit to have been the wall of 
an unimportant place, and that the city, accordingly, was the capital of 
the ruler of an extensive territory; see Krischen in Milet in 2, p. 5if. and 
W. Otto in Hist. Ztschr. cxiv (1915), p. 104, note 1. This theory, however, 
based on an uncertain identification is hard to accept. Geographical con- 
siderations alone make it extremely improbable that Pleistarchus ruled over 
a kingdom which stretched from Caria to the border of Syria; see Robert 
Le Sanctuaire de Sitturi pris de Mylasa 1 (Paris 1945), p. 57f. It is unlikely, 
moreover, that, had he been so powerful a ruler, he would have been unable 
to resist Demetrius’s raid on the Cilician coast. It is indeed possible, as 
Robert observed, that after his flight from Cilicia, Pleistarchus received a 
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part of Caria, including not only Hcracleia but also Mylasa. Even so, 
however, he was not very powerful in 295, for he did not prevent Demetrius’s 
occupation of Miletus in this year (see below note 7). The wall of Heracleia 
can hardly be adduced as an argument, for Krischen’s dating is only ap- 
proximate, and it may have been built by Lysimachus in an attempt to 
resist Demetrius’s invasion of Caria in 287 (see below note 14). 

5 . Polyaenus rv 7, 4, placed in the period immediately after the battle of 

Ipsus by Droysen ( Hellenismus 2 n 2, p. 221), followed by Kirchner in 
RJE. v 659. Silver coins of Demetrius were supposed by E. T. Newell (T he 
Coinages of Dem. Poliorcetes [Oxford 1927], p. 64!) to have been minted 
at Ephesus during this period. For the marriage of Seleucus and Stratonice 
(at Rhosus on the Gulf of Issus in 299/8) see Plutarch Demetr. 31, 3 f. and 
Diodorus xxi 20. For Nicagoras of Rhodes, who was sent by Demetrius and 
Seleucus to bring the announcement rrepl r% [o]«c€«>ttjto 9 rrjs yeyevrfpivT]^ 
avroLi, see O.GJ. 10 (with an additional fragment in Ephesos 11 p. 104). 
An Ephesian embassy which received assistance from a Boeotian from 
Plataea named Melesippus 8 iarpty 3 aj/x irapa rfj fiao-iXia-crj) ( Ephesos 

11 no. 3) may perhaps be dated at this time, when Phila, the wife of 
Demetrius, was with him at Rhosus (Plut. Demetr. 32, 1), or shortly after- 
wards, when Phila was acting as his representative at the court of her 
brother, Cassander (ibid. 32, 3). 

6. For oracles said to have been given to Seleucus by Apollo at Didyma 
see Diodorus xix 90, 4 and Appian Syr. 56 and 63. For oracles given to later 
Seleucids see O.GJ. 227 = Welles, no 22 (a letter of Seleucus II to Miletus) 
and Syll. a 590 (a decree of Miletus of about 200 b.c. requesting the Coans 
to recognize the festival of the Didymeia, see below note 37). For the 
probable connexion between the oracle given to Seleucus and his claim to 
be the son of Apollo and for this claim see Stahelin in R.E. 11 a 1232. It 
appears at Erythrae in a stanza added to a hymn to Asclepius after Seleucus’s 
conquest of Asia Minor in 281 (see below note 19) and probably at Ilium 
in a decree honouring Seleucus, in which Apollo is called 6 apxifybs [rov 
yevovs avrov\ (O.GJ. 212 = Robert Et. Anat. p. 172!.). He is thus called 
in a decree of Ilium honouring Antiochus I (O.GJ. 219, 1 . 26f.), and in a 
decree of Iasus for Antiochus III (O.GJ. 237) he appears as apxrjyerry: rot) 
yevovs r&p / 3 <uri\ 4 <ov; the o~vyyeveia of Antiochus III with Apollo, Artemis 
and Leto is mentioned also in T.A.M. n 266 = O.GJ. 746. A cult of Apollo 
was founded at Daphne near Antioch by Seleucus, and the image of the 
God appears on coins issued at the end of his reign, as well as on those 
of his successors; see Babelon Rois de Syrie, p. xxxivf. In the course of 
time the myth was established that Apollo had consorted with Seleucus’s 
mother and presented her with a ring bearing the device of an anchor, 
which she was ordered to give to her son as a proof of his paternity; see 
Justin xv 4, 3f. In fact, Seleucus seems to have used a ring engraved with 
this device (Appian Syr. 56 and Clemens Alexandrinus Paed. hi 11, 59), 
and the anchor appears on his coins, including those which he minted as 
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satrap of Babylonia; see Babelon, pp. hi and viif. and Rostovtzeff Hellenist. 
World, p. 454. It seems probable, as Babelon observed, that the source of 
the myth was his use of this symbol, whatever its origin may have been; 
for various views as to its origin see Stahelin l.c. For the return of the 
statue of Apollo by Canachus see Pausanias 1 16, 3 and viii 46, 3. The 
statue seems to be represented on bronze coins of Miletus of the second 
century and later; see BM. Cat. Ionia, p. 197, no. 134E 

7 . For the stoa of Antiochus see O.GJ. 213 (with corrections by Wilhelm 
in S.B. Wien. A {ad. clxxxiii 3 [1921], p. 54E) and Milet 1 7, p. 44L and 
p. 281, no. 193 a. It was dated in 300/299 by Rehm in Milet 1 3, p. 26if. For 
the statues of Seleucus and Apame see Milet 1 3, no. 158 = O.GJ. 744: O.GJ. 
745 (see Rehm in Milet 1 3, p. 262) and Abh. Berl. A {ad. 1911 Anh. 1 p. 68f. 
(restored by Rehm in Milet 1 3, p. 262, note 1 and SJE.G. iv 442 and by 
Holleaux in R.E.G. xxxvi [1923], p. 2f . = Etudes m p. ioof.), containing 
mention of Apame’s care wept MiX-qa-iuv rovs crTparevopevov^ crvv ] r<j> 
yScwiXei 2 &kevK(p and of Antiochus’s promise to build the stoa, the income 
from which was to be used for the temple at Didyma. For Demetrius as 
stephanephorus of Miletus in 295/4 see Milet 1 3, no. 123 = Syll. 3 322, 1 . 22. 
For coins issued by him at Miletus see Newell ibid. p. 59!. If the honours 
conferred by the Ephesians on Sostratus [huiTpifiav rrapd jSocrijXei 
A riprp-ptq) teal KaTa\e\eipp,ivo<s iv Xapea (J.O.AJ. xvi [1913], p. 23 6, no. 
hi b) may be dated at this time, it may be supposed that Demetrius had a 
representative of some kind in Samos; for honours bestowed on him there 
see above note 1. 

8. Ins. Priene 37, 11 . 66f. and nof.: Pausanias vii 2, 10. A decree of the 
city, ordering the institution of a festival on the ground that [roii? rupav- 
vovvr]a<s [iujirecrelv [e]x rfj<s noXea)^ (Ins. Priene 11), has been connected 
with the expulsion of Hiero. His rule is usually dated in 300-297 b.c.; see 
Lenschau De Rebus Prienensium, p. 199E: W. Otto in RE. viii 15131.: 
Ernst Meyer Grenzen, p. 29, note 1. According to Ins. Priene 37, a group 
of his opponents seized the stronghold of Kaptov in the territory of Priene 
and, after murdering the garrison, used it during Hiero’s rule as a place 
from which to attack him. 

9 . Ephesos 11 p. 96, no. 1 a = Syll? 363, revised and reinterpreted by Hol- 
leaux in RE.G. xxix (1916), p. 29L The important but badly mutilated 
lines 9-10 were restored as [#«u KOfiitravrat rd Sdvaa ol irpoSaveuravres], 
Trorpracrdi u iroXiros i{ap.vaiov<; iXevdipovs ical it; i[\ \ev 84 pa>v, prj irkeiov s 
ij SeffccwreVre, k.t.X.] by Holleaux (p. 43), who, accepting the interpretation 
of i{apvaiov<; suggested by Roussel in RE.G. xxvi (1913), p. 480 and 
R. Phil, xxxvii (1913), p. 333E (accepted also by Wilhelm in J.O.AJ. xvn 
[1914], p. 9of.) as “at a cost of six minae,” supposed that the Ephesians 
raised a loan which was repaid by a part of the money obtained by this 
sale, the remainder being used for the purchase of arms. Holleaux, while 
admitting that the exiles from Priene may have been some of those driven 
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out by the tyrant Hiero, pointed out that the name of the stronghold was 
Xapag and that therefore it cannot be identified, as did Hiller von Gaer- 
tringen in Ins. Priene p. xiv (followed by Otto in RJE. vm 1514), with the 
Prienian stronghold Kdpiov which was held by some of Hiero’s opponents 
(see above note 8). Holleaux (p. 44L) dated the inscription in 286, ac- 
cepting the view of Hiinerwadel (p. 68) that the capture of Ephesus, then 
under the command of Acnetus, by Lysimachus’s army (see below note 11) 
took place in this year. This date was accepted by Ernst Meyer ( Grenzen , 
pp. 38 and 83), who regarded the strife in Priene as a consequence of 
Demetrius’s return to Asia in 287 (see below note 14). But, since it is 
now known that Ephesus was captured by Lysimachus not later than 294 
(see below note 11), the measures taken to supply arms to the Prienians 
must be dated in 295 at the latest. For other decrees of Ephesus, passed 
probably in the third century, providing for the sale of citizenship see 
IBM. 461= Michel 495, as interpreted by Holleaux p. 45 addend., and 
Ephesos 11 no. 5, as interpreted by Roussel in RE.G. xxxvii (1924), p. 354. 
For the sale of citizenship in Greek cities sec Robert Hellenica 1 (1940), 
P- 39 ^ 

10 . SyU * 364. Heberdey in Ephesos n p. 98 pointed out that the lettering 
of the inscription is that of the early third century, and the koivos rroXe/xos 
which is mentioned several times was identified by Hiller von Gaertringcn 
with the war between Antigonus and Lysimachus. In 1 . 6yi. there is men- 
tion of Kexappeva xrqpara and hravkui KafrQprjpeva, which suggests a 
shortage of food and perhaps explains why the Ephesians honoured Arches- 
tratus of Clazomenae, who “protected the grain-ships" (see above note 2), 
as well as the Rhodian grain-merchant Agathocles, who about this time 
consented, at the request of the agoranomos, to sell his cargo of wheat at 
less than the current market-price of six drachmae for a medimnos ( Syll . s 
354), somewhat above the average price (see Beloch G.G. 3 tv 1, p. 313). 

11 . For the capture of Ephesus by the ruse of sending in soldiers in dis- 
guise, who took possession of the citadel, thus making it possible for the 
army to enter and seize Aenetus, see Polyaenus v 19 and Frondnus Strat. 
m 3, 7. According to Polyaenus, Ephesus was captured by Lysimachus’s 
general Lycus, according to Frontinus, by Lysimachus himself, but, as 
Hiinerwadel pointed out (p. 68, note 1), it is easier to explain the substi- 
tution of Lysimachus’s name for that of Lycus than vice versa. The capture 
was dated in 287 (see below note 14) by Hiinerwadel (pp. 68 and 94) ; but, 
since Lysimachus seems to have begun the rebuilding of the city in 294 
(see below note 13), it must have been captured at the latest in this year — 
die date tentatively suggested by Niese GMS. 1 p. 363, note 4. This date is 
borne out by the statement of Plutarch ( Demetr . 35, 3) that during 
Demetrius’s campaign in Laconia (in 294) Lysimachus was reported as 
a(fy[lpi)p,4vos ahrov rds o' ’Acruj iroXov. The statement of Pausanias vn 
3, 4 that the Smyrniots and Colophonians fought a battle with Lysimachus 
(more probably an army of his) is perhaps to be placed at this time, since 
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in 302 Colophon offered no resistance to Prepelaus (see above note 2). Two 
tombs between Colophon and Notium were supposed by Schuchhardt in 
AM. xi (1886), p. 414L to be the ra^o? of the fallen Ionians mentioned by 
Pausanias. 

12 . Syll . 2 189 = Michel 485 and Milet 1 2, no. 10 = SyllS 368 1 (see Chap. Ill 
note 50), two copies, found respectively in Smyrna and Miletus, of a decree 
of Txovav to Koivov rS>v rpt [ utkclI] Sgko, tr6\e<ov (Smyrna) or 'Icjvtov to 
koivov (Miletus), ordering a statue and drcActa irdvruv ev Tars iroXecri 
Tais twv ‘l oivwv for Hippostratus of Miletus, described as <f>ikos rov BcurtAeeos 
Avari/iaxov and orporTjyds iirl T&p rroXewv r&v ’I aStov (’I dnxov) Karajana- 
8ti<s. The Milesian copy is dated in the year of the stephanephorus of 
289/8 b.c. It is not improbable that So[sthenes], described in Lysimachus’s 
letter to Priene (Ins. Prienc 15= Welles, no. 6, see below note 13) as 
arparqy6<s, whom the Prienians were ordered to obey, may have had a 
post similar to that of Hippostratus; on the other hand, he may have been 
merely the leader of the troops sent to the city on this occasion by the King. 
The view has frequently been held that the existence of a crrparqyos charged 
with the supervision of the Ionian cities shows that Lysimachus adopted 
the policy of subjecting the free cities to the royal authority and incorporat- 
ing them in his empire (see e.g. Hiinerwadel, pp. 118 and 127: Haussoullier 
Ptudes, p. 28: Ernst Meyer Grenzen , p. 36), and Bengston found in it 
evidence for his view that Alexander constituted Ionia as a special admin- 
istradve district under a (rrparqyos of its own, the post which he supposed 
was held by Hippostratus (Strategic, p. 215!., see Chap. Ill note 46). These 
writers (and also Geyer in RE. xiv 24 and 26), accepting the surmise of 
Hiinerwadel, supposed that because the Ionian koivov was under the super- 
vision of a cTTparqyos, the Ilian Federation had a similar prefect, a view 
for which there is no evidence. In the case of Ionia there was a reason why 
Lysimachus should have treated the cities as conquered territory, but in 
the Troad, as far as we know, this reason did not exist. 

13 . For the new site and the wall of Ephesus and the name ‘Apcnvoeia 
see Chap. Ill note 90. It has sometimes been supposed that the new city 
was founded in 287 or 286; see e.g. Lenschau de Rebus Prienensium, p. 175, 
note 6 and RE. ix 1891: Fredrich in AM. xxv (1900), p. 105!.: Hiiner- 
wadel, pp. 68 and 123. But since Ephesus is called ‘Apcrwoeia in the Milesian 
copy of the decree of the Ionians for Hippostratus (see above note 12), the 
city was evidently renamed before 289, and since, as Geyer pointed out 
(RE. xiv 12), Lysimachus was in Thrace between 294 and 289, the re- 
founding should be placed in 294, the year in which Lysimachus took the 
cities of Asia from Demetrius (see above note n). For the removal to 
Ephesus of some of the inhabitants of Colophon and Lebcdus see Chap. 
Ill note 112. It is difficult to believe, with A. H. M. Jones (Gree\ City, 
p. 12), that this removal was the result of “megalomania” rather than of a 
real desire to strengthen Ephesus. The existence of a xikia(rn><i at Ephesus 
named Aej 3 e 8 u>s which appears in O.GJ. 10 may not be connected with 
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this removal, for the inscription is to be dated in 299/8 (see above note 5). 
For Smyrna see Chap. Ill note 92. For Priene see Ins. Priene 15 = O.GJ. 
12= Welles, no. 6 and O.GJ. 13 = Welles, no. 7 (letters of Lysimachus to 
Priene and Samos respectively). The letter to Priene was a reply to a decree 
of the city (Ins. Priene 14= O.GJ. 11), congratulating Lysimachus and an- 
nouncing the erection of an altar and the bestowal of a wreath. In this 
decree and perhaps in the King’s reply there is mention of aid received 
from Lysimachus in repelling the Magnesians and the native Pedieis (per- 
haps dependents of Magnesia, like those who appear in Ins. Priene 3 = Syll? 
282 as dependents of Priene, see Ruge in R.E. xix 34L and Chap. Ill note 
41), who had been plundering the city’s territory. There is apparently men- 
tion of ravaging on the part of these Pedieis in another royal letter, perhaps 
also from Lysimachus (Ins. Priene 16= Welles, no. 8). The raid which 
was repelled with the help of Lysimachus was connected by Tarn in CAM. 
vii p. 87!., by Welles (p. 43L) and by Bengston (Strategic, p. 221 f.) with 
Demetrius’s invasion in 287 (see below note 14), but there seems to be no 
real reason for not regarding it as a purely local fray. In his letter to Samos 
Lysimachus was acting as arbitrator in the dispute between the city and 
Priene about 282 b.c. (see Ins. Priene 37, 1 . 125!. and Chap. Ill note 99 ). 

14 . Plutarch Demetr. 46, 2f., where Demetrius’s invasion of “Caria and 
Lydia” is recorded immediately after his abandonment of the siege of 
Athens in the summer of 288 b.c.; see Ferguson in CP. xxiv (1929), p. 28L, 
who dated the invasion in the spring of 287. The statement in Plutarch 49, 
3 that Demetrius, when in Cilicia in 285, wished to make his way to 
Caunus, ov top vaverradpov evprjveiv 7 )km£ev suggests that his fleet was 
lying there, but it is difficult to Suppose with Beloch (G.G . 2 iv 2, p. 336L) 
that he landed there in 287; for the march to Miletus along the coast route 
would have been long and devious, and the straighter road northward 
through the interior of Caria would not have taken him to Miletus. A 
fragmentary decree of Troezen (I.G. iv 750, 1 . 23L) seems to indicate that 
he lost some men and ships in a battle at Halicarnassus. In Miletus he met 
Eurydice, the divorced wife of Ptolemy I, whose daughter he married there 
(Plutarch 46, 3). The other cities which, according to Plutarch, received 
him cannot be identified. There is no reason to believe that Ephesus was 
one of them, as was thought by Hiinerwadel (pp. 68 and 88) and Ernst 
Meyer (Grenzen, p. 38), who supposed that the seizure of the city by Lycus 
(see above note 11) was its recapture after surrendering to Demetrius at 
this time and that the exiles from Priene whom the Ephesians helped to 
hold Charax (see above note 9) were Demetrius’s partisans. 

15 . See Milet 1 3, p. 294!., no. 138, according to which seventy-five Milesians 
guaranteed the loan of twelve talents and ten minae obtained from Cnidus 
as a Beurepa KaTafiokrj to be paid to Lysimachus. The decree is dated in 
the year of the stephanephorus of 283/2 b.c. In view of the date, it seems 
much more probable that this “second payment” was an installment of an 
indemnity imposed by Lysimachus in 286, rather than a “contribution” or 
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a payment of tribute as supposed by Heuss ( Stadt u. Herrscher, p. 106), 
Rostovtzeff {Hellenist. World , p. 139) and A. H. M. Jones ( Gree ^ City, 
p. 108), or the repayment of a loan, as suggested by Andreades {Hist, of 
Greeks Public Finance 1 p. 176), followed by Rostovtzeff ibid. Chap. Ill 
note 8. 

16 . According to Strabo xm p. 593, Lysimachus built a wall around Ilium, 
forty stades in circumference, and also incorporated in the city other towns 
of the neighbouring region. This is at variance with Strabo’s further state- 
ments quoted, respectively, from Hegesianax of Alexandria Troas and 
(probably) Demetrius of Scepsis, namely, that Ilium was dretxm-ros when 
the Galatians crossed over into Asia in 278 b.c. and that in 190 b.c. it was 
only a KWfuwroXis. Dorpfeld, moreover, observed {Troja u. llion , p. 207) 
that the Hellenistic Ilium could not have occupied a space forty stades in 
circumference, and Bruckner calculated (Dorpfeld, p. 585), on the basis 
of CJ.G. 3599 = Laum Stiftungen n no. 65, that in the second century the 
free population of Ilium numbered about 5000. A solution of the difficulty 
was proposed by W. Leaf {Strabo on the Troad , p. 142L), who, pointing 
out that Alexandria Troas had a wall about forty stades in circumference, 
regarded the passage as referring to it. Accordingly, following a suggestion 
made by Grote, he emended the text of Strabo to read rrjs rrokews 
( A\e£av 8 pcia<s) cVqucAiJffy, and this correction was accepted by A. H. M. 
Jones Cities , p. 385, notes 22 and 23. While it is not improbable that Strabo 
blended information concerning Alexandria Troas with his description of 
Ilium, it is not necessary to connect the passage as a whole with the former. 
The statements quoted by Strabo to the effect that during the third century 
Ilium had no wall are inconsistent with the narrative of Polybius (v m, 2f.) 
that in 216 the city resisted a siege by the Aegosagae, the Celtic mercenaries 
of Attalus I (see Chap. I note 30), until a relieving force from Alexandria 
Troas raised the siege and with the statement of Livy (xxxvn 37, 2) that 
in 190 the Scipios encamped in campo qui est subiectus moenibus. Moreover, 
recent excavations have shown that Ilium had a well-built city-wall dating 
from the early Hellenistic period, inside which there are remains of houses 
dating from about 300 b.c. onward; see C. W. Blegen in A.]. A. xxxix (1935), 
pp. 26 and 564 and xli (1937), p. 594. While it is true that this wall is con- 
siderably less than forty stades in circumference, it is presumably the one 
which Strabo attributed to Lysimachus. 

17 . For Alexandria Troas see Chap. Ill notes 63 and 121. For the ei rquAtia 
of Lysimachus see Strabo xm p. 593. For the city-wall, which enclosed an 
area of about 1000 acres, see Leaf ibid. p. 236, and for the suggestion that 
Strabo, in attributing to Ilium a wall forty stades in circumference, had this 
wall in mind see above note 16. For the return of the Scepsians to their own 
city see Strabo xm p. 597 and 607. Scepsis was an independent city in the 
time of Antiochus I {O.GJ. 221= Welles, no. 10, see Chap. Ill note 40), 
and in the first century before Christ it was a member of the Ilian Federa- 
tion (see Chap. Ill note 53). For its site see Chap. Ill note 122. 
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18 . For the view that Lysimachus’s policy toward the cities was harsh 
and oppressive and that he treated them as subjects see Lenschau de Rebus 
Prienensium, p. 175b and in RE. rx 1891: Haussoullier Etudes, p. 28L: 
Beloch G.G . 2 iv 1, p. 234f.: Erast Meyer Grenzen, p. 36: G. Corradi Studi 
Ellenistici (Turin 1929), p. 2iif., note 3: Tara in CuijH. vu p. 91: A. M. 
Andreades in Mil. P. Thomas (Bruges 1930), p. 11: Rostovtzeff Hellenist. 
World, p. I53f. Hiinerwadel, on the other hand, believed (ibid. pp. 118 and 
127) that Lysimachus wished to incorporate the cities in his kingdom but 
did not deprive them o£ their freedom except in so far as his purpose re- 
quired. A similar position was taken by Geyer in RE. xiv 23, who attributed 
the difference between the policy of Lysimachus and that of Antigonus to 
the need of firmer measures in order to defend himself against attack. 
Bengston, going farther, pointed out (Strategic, p. 219) that the autonomy 
retained by the cities shows the incorrectness of the view which saw in 
Lysimachus a tyrant who practically destroyed their freedom. In any case, 
we may not infer, as has sometimes been done (e.g. by Lenschau in RE. 
ibid, and Haussoullier, p. 29), that because Erythrac, in sending envoys to 
Antiochus I to ask for the recognition of its independence (O.GJ. 223, see 
below note 23), used the argument that this had been recognized by Alex- 
ander and Antigonus but said nothing about Lysimachus, no such recog- 
nition had been obtained from him; for since Lysimachus, overthrown by 
Seleucus, was the enemy of Antiochus, no action of his would be regarded 
as a valid precedent. 

19 . See O.GJ. 214= Welles, no. 5, a letter of Seleucus, with a list of the 
offerings, dated in an accompanying note of explanation in the year of the 
stephanephorus of 288/7. For the connexion of Seleucus with Apollo see 
above note 6. For the stephanephorate of Antiochus in 280/79 sce Milet 1 
3, no. 123 = SyllJ 322, 1 . 37. For Ephesus see Polyaenus vm 57, where the 
further statement is made that the citizens tore down the city-walls and 
opened the gates. Coins inscribed ’E<f>( earuov ) with the head of Artemis 
or the bee which was the symbol of the city were dated by Head (HJV. 2 
p. 574) in the period 280-258. For Priene see Ins. Priene 18 = O.GJ. 215, 
11 . 1 and 29b For the ZekevKeta at Erythrac see LG. xn 1, 6 and Syll.* 
412 and 413, and for the hymn sce Abh. Bcrl. A\ad. 1909 11 p. 37f., no. 
11 =J. U. Powell Collectanea Alexandrina (Oxford 1925), p. 140, P. Biilow 
in Xenia Bonnensia (Bonn 1929), p. 35L and K. Keyssner in Phil. Woch. 
uv (1934), 99of. For the tribes at Magnesia and Colophon see Chap. Ill 
note 3. For Ilium sce O.GJ. 212, restored by Robert Et. Anat. p. 172L; the 
month 2 eXevice[Ios] (restored as %e\euKt[d>v?] by Robert) still existed 
in the first century before Christ; see I.GR. iv 197 = O.GJ. 444 =SE.G. iv 
664. A decree of Ilium enacted for the purpose of preventing the establish- 
ment of a tyranny or an oligarchy in the place of the existing democracy 
(O.GJ. 218), which has been dated on the basis of the lettering in the early 
third century, was connected by Bruckner (Dorpfeld Troja u. Ilion, p. 581) 
with a supposed tyranny under Lysimachus. There is no evidence, however, 
for the existence of any tyrant at this time, and Dittenberger, pointing out 
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that its provisions seem precautionary and do not necessarily imply the 
previous existence of a tyranny, suggested that it was enacted at the time 
of the recognition of the freedom of Ilium by Seleucus I. For the general de- 
fection of the cities to Seleucus see Justin xvii i, 7 and for that of Philetaerus 
of Pergamum see above p. 4. 

20 . For the wars between Antiochus I and Ptolemy II see Tam in J.HS. 
xlvi (1926), p. i55f., C.AM. vn p. 7oif. and Herm. lxv (1930), p. 446!.: 
W. Otto Beitrdge z. Seleukidcngesch. d. 3 Jahrh. v. Chr.=Abh. Bayer. A\ad. 
XLin (1928) 1, pp. 3f. and 28f. and Philol. lxxxvi (1931), p. 40of. For the 
war of Antiochus against Antigonus Gonatas, Bithynia and the northern 
cities (see Chap. VIII note 36) see also Tarn in C.AJR. vn p. 100 and 
M. Segre in Athenaeum vm (1930), p. 492!. Tarn and Otto held, on some- 
what slight evidence, that there was a war between Antiochus and Ptolemy 
in 280/79 (called by Tarn the “Carian War”), during which, presumably, 
Ptolemy obtained possession of the Carian cities (see below note 21). They 
believed that this war was ended by the “peace” mentioned in the decree 
of Miletus for Ptolemy (sec below note 21) and that the gift of the land 
which the King presented to the city in 279/8 (see Milet x, 3, no. 123, 1 . 38f. 
and Chap. Ill note 81) is to be connected with this peace. In 278, according 
to Otto (279, according to Tarn), Antiochus made peace with Antigonus 
Gonatas and his allies. This was followed by Antiochus’s war with the 
Galatians (until his victory in 275, see Chap. I note 12), and this in turn 
by the “First Syrian War,” waged between Antiochus and Ptolemy, which 
was dated in 274-271 by Otto, in 276-272 (or 273) by Tarn. While this war 
seems to have brought Ptolemy a notable increase of territory, not only in 
Syria but along the southern coast of Asia Minor also, in the Aegean he 
added little but the Cyclades to his sphere of influence. These acquisitions, 
together with Caria, are mentioned in Theocritus’s Encomium on Ptolemy 
(Idyll, xvir 1 . 85!.) , dated by Otto at the close of this war. On the other 
hand, although in Ionia Ptolemy seems to have held nothing north of Samos 
(see below note 25), in the procession held during the celebration of the 
quadrennial festival of the Ptolemaeeia, founded in 279/8 b.c. by Ptolemy 
in memory of his father (Beloch G.G.* iv 1, p. 413 and iv 2, p. 604), as 
described by Callixenus of Rhodes (Athenaeus v 27, p. 197 c f. = FJf.G. hi 
p. 59b), the cities at re art *Ioma$ Kal \01rral 'EXXxjvfSes, o<rai rfjv ‘Atriav 
xai rav vyorovs KaroiKovcrat vrro rot)? II iperas kraxOrftrav were represented 
by richly dressed women (Athenaeus p. 201 e). This celebration of the 
festival was connected with the peace of 279 by Tarn, but with that of 271 
by Otto; on the other hand, it was dated in 274 by Ernst Meyer Untersuch. 
z. Chran. d. ersten Ptolemacr = Arch. f. Pap.-Forsch., Beiheft it (1925), 
p. 67 f. The wars of Antiochus appear also in the decree of Ilium passed 
in his honour (O.GJ. 219, see below note 22), where, after the mention of 
his suppression of the rebellion in Syria (XtXewts), it is said that he ras re 
troXet? «? tlprjvrqv Kal rrjfi flacrikeiav et? rqv apyaiav htABeviv Kareartprev, 
but now, having returned to Cis-Tauric Asia, afia ical rats ir 6 \e<rtv rf/v 
elprjvrjv Karev Kevacrev Kal ra rr pay para Kal rrjfi fUacrikeiav eh ful%fi> Kal 
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Xa/AirpoTepav Sta ffecriv ayrjyox*- The “peace” mentioned in the first of these 
clauses was supposed by Otto to be that of 279, but the contrast with the 
second peace, which took place after Antiochus’s return to Asia Minor, seems 
to indicate that it is to be connected, as Tarn supposed, with the restora- 
tion of the King’s power after the revolt in Syria. The second “peace” may 
be that which was concluded with Antigonus Gonatas (see above), as was 
supposed by Otto and by Segre (p. 502), but, since the wording of the 
decree suggests that some little time elapsed between the two peaces, the 
view of Tarn that this elprjvrf was established by the defeat of the Galatians 
in 275 seems preferable. 

21 . S.E.G. 1 363, a decree of Samos recording the fact that at the command 
of Philocles “King of the Sidonians,” who was the admiral of Ptolemy’s fleet, 
judges were sent to Samos by Miletus, Myndus and Halicarnassus. The in- 
scription was dated soon after 280 by W. Otto in Beitrage, p. igf. Another in- 
scription contains an order from Philocles and the “Nesiarch” Bacchon (see 
Chap. Ill note 140) to the members of the “Federation of the Islanders” 
(see Chap. Ill note 76) to send trvvtSpoi to Samos to arrange for the appoint- 
ment of representatives at the approaching festival of the Ptolemaeeia in 
Alexandria, perhaps the first celebration in 279/8; see LG. xii 7, 506 = Syll. 3 
390 and above note 20. Philocles in his capacity of IlToXejuwuov (rrparqryo*; 
was said by Polyaenus (111 16) to have captured Caunus. This, as Beloch 
observed ( G.G ? rv 2, p. 333), cannot refer to the capture of the city by 
Ptolemy I in 309 (Diodorus xx 27, 2, see Chap. Ill note 62), since until 
after 304 Philocles was in the service of Demetrius ( Syll * 337 and Beloch, 
p. 327!.) . If we are to accept the view that Caunus was held by Demetrius 
in 287-283 (see above note 14), its capture by Philocles for Ptolemy must be 
placed after this time; see Niese GMS. 11 p. 102 and Tarn in C.A.H. vn 
pp. 92 and 701. There is no evidence as to the date when Cnidus came 
under the power of Egypt, but Egyptian control lasted until the late third 
century, when a statue of Sosibius, the chief minister of Ptolemy IV, was 
erected in the city ( O.GJ . yq). For the gift of land by Ptolemy II to Miletus 
in 279/8 see above note 20. The kou crvppayla of Ptolemy and Miletus 
are mentioned in Milet 1 3, p. 30of., no 139, a letter of Ptolemy (Welles, 
no. 14) and a decree of the Milesians in reply. These two documents were 
dated by Tarn in 275 in JUS. xlvi (1926), p. i58f. and C.AU. vii p. 702, 
followed by M. Cary in Hist, of the Gree\ World from 323 to 146 B.C. 
(London 1932), p. 388, and in 277/6 in Herm. lxv (1930), p. 446L On the 
other hand, they were dated in 262/1 by Rehm (Milet It.) and Otto 
(Beitr. p. 23L and Philol. nxxxvr figtil, p. 400b), and this date has been 
widely accepted; see Welles, p. 73 and M. Launey in R.E.A. xlvii (1945), 
p. 36. 

22 . For the motives of the Seleucids in establishing relations with the cities 
see RostovtzefT Hellenist. World, p. 324L It seems more probable, however, 
that the “political international prestige” and the prevention of “a political 
and cultural isolation” to be gained thereby were outweighed by more prac- 
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tical considerations, namely, the desire to ensure the cities’ loyalty (see 
A. H. M. Jones, Gree\ City, p. 98). For the Seleucids’ <rvp(iaxta with the 
cities see Chap. Ill note 15. A view concerning the attitude of Antiochus I 
toward the cities which is very different from that taken in the text was ex- 
pressed by Corradi in Riv. Fit. l (192s), p. 2of . = Studi Ellenist. p. 209^, 
namely, that both he and his father adopted the policy of keeping the cities 
in subjection, and that the danger from the Galatians with the resultant com- 
pulsory alliance on the part of the cities furthered the “tendency toward abso- 
lutism” of Antiochus. As illustrations of this “tendency” Corradi, following 
Cardinali ( R.P. p. 222, note 2), cited the decrees of Ilium ( O.GJ . 219, sec 
above note 20) and the Ionian cities (O.GJ. 222, see below note 24) in honour 
of Antiochus. Corradi’s argument, however, in regard to the Ilian decree was 
based solely on the ground that, although the merits of the King were extolled 
and prayers for his welfare and a golden statue decreed, there is no mention 
of the city’s eXcvflepta; in regard to the Ionian decree, moreover, it depended 
on the statement that the cities’ envoys requested Antiochus to [ira<rav 
eirifi]e\ciav tto idler 0 cu rasp, iro\e[<uv rS>v ‘IdSeov oircu? dv to XocTro]/' iXevOepai 
ovarat /cat Stj/io [ Kparov pevai / 3 e/ 3 ai(o<; rj$r) iroXtJreuwtTat /card rovs varpl- 
fovs vo/iovs]. It is difficult to find in this request a “trace of uncertainty” as to 
the cities’ liberty or to suppose that the Ionians were “impelled by the neces- 
sity of ensuring the grant of a privilege to which they could not claim a 
right.” The “freedom” seems, in fact, to be regarded as already existent and 
the King is merely requested to safeguard it. Corradi, moreover, overlooked 
the actual purpose of the decree, which was to announce to Antiochus the 
action taken by the Federation in founding a festival in his honour and a 
tetnenos for his worship. The only other evidence which Corradi was able 
to adduce for his view is that found in a decree of Bargylia in honour of a 
Swcacmj? sent by Teos ko.O'oti 6 y8acriXev[? s/ccXejvev (SyllJ 426 =S.E.G. 
iv 206). Apart, however, from the uncertainty of this restoration, there is 
mention in the decree of a previous embassy to the King, which may well 
have requested the sending of this judge; this order (?), moreover, is not 
necessarily a parallel to that sent by Philocles to Miletus, Myndus and Hali- 
carnassus (see above note 21), although it must be remembered that 
nominally these cities were in “alliance” with Ptolemy. In contrast to the 
supposed attitude of Antiochus I toward the cities, Corradi, adopting a 
frequently expressed point of view, maintained (Studi Ellenist. o. 2i7f.) 
that the reign of Antiochus II marked “a noteworthy change in the poliev 
followed with regard to the Greeks of Asia” by his predecessors. It is, of 
course, true, as Corradi pointed out, that Antiochus II restored the liberty 
of Miletus and granted favours to Samos and apparently to Smyrna (see 
below note 27). But the general statement in Livy xxxrv 58, 10 which 
Corradi cited as evidence, namely, si sibi Antiochus (i.e. Antiochus III) 
pulchrum esse censet quas urbes proavus (i.e. Antiochus I) belli iure habuerit, 
avus (Antiochus II) paterque numquam usurpaverint pro suis, repetere 
in servitutem, taken from a speech attributed to Flamininus on the occasion 
of the visit to Rome of the envoys of Antiochus III in 194 b.c., cannot be 
regarded as an historical source, and the supposed implied contrast between 
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Antiochus II and his father has no real value. Even less reliance may be 
placed on the statement of Josephus Ant. Jud. xir 3, 2, §125, Tmvav Ktv nfOivrav 
«r* avrov? (i*. *IovSatov?) teal tkofiivav rov ’Aypimrov (i.e. Marcus 
Agrippa) tva rf}s rroXiretas Jjv avrols ?8o kcv ‘Avrioxost, 6 SeXevKov vuovos, 
6 irapa rots 'EAAijo't 0 eos Xtyopcvos, p 6 voi periXOacnv, k.t.X. For, apart 
from the difficulty of determining the real substance of the alleged petition 
of the “Ionians” with regard to the Jews resident in their cities, the question 
arises whether the writer (or perhaps the petitioners) did not confuse 
Antiochus, “the grandson of Seleucus,” with his father, who did, in fact, 
recognize the freedom of the Ionians. While, therefore, there is every reason 
to suppose that Antiochus II regularly showed consideration for the cities’ 
rights, there is little ground for believing that this policy was an innovation 
of his or that it differed essentially from the practice of his father. 

23 . O.GJ. 223 = Welles, no. 15, a letter of “King Antiochus.” The mon- 
arch has been varyingly regarded as Antiochus I or Antiochus II. For the 
former view see, e.g. Haussoullier Etudes, p. 58I: Dittenberger O.GJ. 223, 
note x and Vol. 11 p. 548: Jacobsthal in Abh. Berl. A fad. 1909 11 p. 23: De 
Sanctis in Atti Accad. Torino xlvii (1911-12), p. 794, note 2: Ernst Meyer 
Grenzen, p. 88. For the latter view, which is based on the argument that 
because of the many wars waged by Antiochus I the levy called rd, T aXaruca 
(see Chap. HI note 14) would scarcely have been remitted during his reign 
and on die fact that the King mentions ( 1 . 23f.) ot JjpeTCpoi irp 6 yo[vot], 
see Cardinali R.P. p. 223, note 2: Corradi in Rif. Ftl. 1 (1922), p. 32, note 
1 = Studi Ellenist. p. 219, note 1: Beloch G.G.* iv 2, p. 343: Welles, p. 8if. 
These two arguments, however, are not conclusive, especially as in the decree 
of the Ionian Federation honouring Antiochus I {O.GJ. 222, 1 . 20, see 
below note 24) mention is made of the King’s irpoySvmv. In view of the 
policy of Antiochus I toward the Ionian cities, it seems highly probable that 
he was the writer of this letter. This probability, moreover, is strengthened 
by the mention in a decree of Erythrae passed soon after 275 b.c. (‘AOrfva 
xx [1908], p. i95f., no. 6) of an embassy sent to “King Antiochus,” who must 
have been Antiochus I. There is, accordingly, no reason to accept the resto- 
ration [IlToXeJ/Muicots, evidently referring to troops, in another decree of 
Erythrae passed about the same time ( Syll .* 410) and infer therefrom that 
at this time Erythrae had an Egyptian garrison, as has been frequently 
supposed; for it was pointed out by De Sanctis (ibid. p. 793f.) that the 
restoration is highly questionable and that these troops were evidently 
some otherwise unknown corps, and this observation was accepted by 
Ernst Meyer ( Grenzen , p. 87), Beloch (G.G . 3 rv 2, p. 343), Corradi ( Studi 
Ellenist. p. 189, note 1) and Robert ( B.CJJ . lvxi [1933], p. 478f., note 6). 
Erythrae was free in the early part of the reign of Antiochus II, when during 
a war (probably the Second Syrian War) nine strategoi rrjv SripoKpariav 
cruvSierqprfcrav t[$ $v]pv *a i rfjv iroXiv eXevdepav irapeS&jxav; see Syll* 
442. For silver coins of Erythrae issued in the early third century see BM. 
Cat. Ionia, p. 128!. and Robert in B.CJJ. lvii (1933), p. 479f. 
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24 . O.GJ. 222, which may be dated by the mention in 11 . 33 and 39 o£ the 
later Antiochus II, the successor o£ his brother Seleucus (whose last known 
date is 27 March, 268) as co-ruler with Antiochus I, in which capacity he 
appears for the first time in March-April, 264 b.c.; see A. T. Olmstead in 
CP . xxxii (1937), p. 6f. Of the names of the cities which sent envoys to 
Antiochus in accordance with the provisions of the decree only Ephesus 
and [Le]bedus are preserved. 

25 . For the power of Egypt on the western coast of Asia Minor under 

Ptolemy II see Beloch G.G. 2 iv 2, p. 337f.: M. Fritzc Die crsten Ptolemaer 
u. Griechenland (Halle 1917), p. 56f.: Ernst Meyer Grenzen, p. 64L: Corradi 
Studi Ellenist. p. 175L: Rostovtzeff in C.AH. vii p. 128 and Hellenist. World , 
p. 334f. For the Egyptian crrparrjyos and oucovd/xo? in Caria see Pap. Cairo 
Zenon no. 59341 (247 b.c.) from Calynda. The papyrus shows that although 
the city had local autonomy in so far as it had a fHovXy and Sfijxos and two 
reyucu, these rafiiai could be summoned by the royal officials and ordered 
to pay a debt owed by the community; it also mentions the billeting, pre- 
sumably of soldiers, on a citizen with the obligation of furnishing hay and 
pasture for the horses of the cavalry. For the power of Egypt over Myndus 
and Halicarnassus and the capture of Caunus see above note 21. For “friend- 
ship and alliance” with Cos see Chap. Ill note 140. Relations between citizens 
of Caunus and Egypt, carried on through Zeno of Caunus, steward of 
Apollonius the Stowoynjs of Egypt, appear frequently in Zeno’s correspond- 
ence; see e.g. Pap. Cairo Zenon nos. 59045, 59046, and 59056: Pap. Columbia 
hi 11. For the yalo(f>v\aj; (evidently a royal official) at Halicarnassus see 
Pap. Cairo Zenon no. 59036 = Preisigke Sammelbuch Griech. XJr\unden 
6773 (257 b.c.); this papyrus contains mention also of the collection of 
3000 drachmae for a ortyavo? for Ptolemy and of a citizen who acted as 
Tpitfpapxos, i.e. equipped a ship for the Egyptian navy. Under either 
Ptolemy II or his successor the of Halicarnassus rebuilt a stoa in 

honour of “Apollo and King Ptolemy,” the funds for which were to be 
obtained by a non-interest bearing loan raised by the citizens; see O.GJ. 
46 and p. 649. For a dedication at Halicarnassus to Ptolemy II see O.GJ. 16 
and 11 p. 539, as restored in Philol. lxxxv {1930), p. i59f., and for a request 
made to him (or to his successor) by the city, perhaps in financial difficulties, 
for permission to rebuild a gymnasium for the use of the Neot sec J.O.AJ. 
xi (1908), p. 56f., no. 2. The inference that Iasus was under Egyptian 
domination might be drawn from the existence of a gymnasium called 
to IlroXc/xateiov; see IJJM. 925, 1 . 40, the true provenience of which is Iasus, 
not Didyma (see Ziebarth A us. d. Griech. Schulwesen 2 , p. 85, note 2 and 
Robert in R.E.A. xxxvi [1934], p. 523 and Et. Anat. p. 452, note 4); but, as 
Meyer (who supposed that the provenience was Didyma) observed (p. 75), 
the name may be due to some private person, and Robert pointed out that, 
according to his restoration of R.E.G. vi (1893), p. i69f., no. 6, 1 . 22, another 
gymnasium at Iasus was called ’Avnox&ov. Since, however, this inscription 
cannot be dated, it is possible that this building may have been given by 
(or named for) Antiochus III. For Miletus, in addition to the evidence 
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cited in note 21, see O.GJ. 35, a dedication by the 817/10? to Philotera, the 
younger sister of Ptolemy II (who died before 270), and two stones inscribed 
’Apcrivorjg <J>iXaSeX(£ov ( Milet 1 7, p. 349L nos. 288 and 289), which are 
identical with a large number of others found on Cyprus and the Aegean 
islands Amorgos, Ios, Lesbos (see below) , Paros and Thera, as well as on Sa- 
mos, and seem to indicate that the Queen (the sister of Ptolemy II and widow 
of Lysimachus, whom Ptolemy married about 275) owned property in these 
places; see O.GJ. 34, note 1 and p. 648 and ir p. 539: ’A px- AeXr. (1927-8), 
Ilap. 31, no. 4. For Samos see, in addition to note 21, O.GJ. 29 and Vol. n 
p. 539 (a dedication for Ptolemy and Arsinoe) : S.E.G. 1 369 (a statue of 
Ptolemy’s daughter Berenice): SJS.G. 1 364 and 365 (honours conferred 
on Ptolemy’s ). For other indications of the relations of Samos with 
Egypt see Robert Etudes dpigr. et philol., p. ii5f. A contest in honour of 
Antiochus I at Bargylia is known from Syll. 1 426, a decree praising a SiKacrrrj<s 
sent by Teos at the King’s command (?); see above note 22. Antiochus 
and his wife Stratonice are also mentioned in a fragmentary inscription 
from Teos (C.I.G. 3075). For the presence of an Egyptian garrison in 
Ephesus (which was still an ally of Antiochus at the time of the decree 
of the Ionians in his honour, see above note 24) commanded by Ptolemaeus, 
son of Ptolemy II, see Athenaeus xm 64, p. 593 a and below note 26. 
Lebedus, which bore the name Ptolemais at the end of the third century 
(Ins. Magn. 53, see below note 38) evidently came under the power of 
Egypt, but the exact time is unknown. Two series of coins bearing, re- 
spectively, the legends IIto. and UroKefiaUoiv, the former with portraits of 
a king and a queen, were assigned to Lebedus by Dieudonne, Svoronos and 
Regling in fourn. lnternat. d'Arch. Num. v (1902), pp. 45b and 6if. 
and vi (1903), p. 173E and Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. p. 514!. See also Robert 
in B.CJJ. lxx (1946), p. 5i6f., who, however, pointed out that those in- 
scribed UroXe/Mneoiv probably belong to some other Ptolemais. The por- 
traits are probably those of Ptolemy III and Berenice but may possibly be 
those of Ptolemy II and Arsinoe; if the latter, the supremacy of Egypt at 
Lebedus must be dated at this time. The dedication of a sun-dial at Heracleia 
ad Latmum to BatriXei UroXe/iai^) (O.GJ. 24) was regarded as evidence 
for Egyptian supremacy at Heracleia by Beloch (ibid. p. 609) and Ernst 
Meyer (p. 79), the latter of whom regarded the King “surely” as Ptolemy II. 
But, as Corradi observed (p. 185), the dedicator was not the 817/109 but 
a private person, and Beloch himself admitted that the king in question 
might be either the second or the third or even the fourth Ptolemy. 
Similarly, Beloch inferred (ibid. p. 345) from a fragmentary inscription 
from Chios (B.C.H. xvi [1892], p. 324) recording a dedication \wrep 
/8ao-iX]«»s riroXe/iaifov kcu. /SacriXurcr] 17? ’Apo-ivdij? that under Ptolemy II 
Chios was under Egyptian “protection.” There is no indication, however, 
that this was an official inscription of the 817/xo?, and, as in the case of 
Heracleia, no such inference may be drawn from a dedication by a private 
person. Moreover, as Corradi pointed out (p. 188, note 2), the monarchs 
may equally well have been Ptolemy IV and his wife. There is no reason 
to suppose that Chios belonged to the Egyptian sphere of influence when, 
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at some time during the third century, it acted as arbitrator between 
Lampsacus and Parium ( R . Phil, lxiii [1937], p. 337f., no. 10). For the 
erroneous view that in the time of Antiochus I Erythrae had an Egyptian 
garrison see above note 23. For the stone of Arsinoe (see above) at Me- 
thymna on Lesbos see LG. xn 2, 513, and for sacrifices and a priest for 
Ptolemy II see LG. xn Suppl. no. 115. With the exception of Methymna 
and the brief occupation of Ephesus, there is no evidence, as Corradi pointed 
out (pp. 191 and 202), to warrant a belief that during the reign of Ptolemy II 
the power of Egypt over the western coast of Asia Minor and the neighbour- 
ing islands extended farther north than Samos. 

26 . For the Second Syrian War see Niese G.M-S. n p. 134^: Beloch G.G . 2 
iv 1, p. 594b and rv 2, pp. 5o6f. and 634: Tarn in C.A.H. vn p. 7iof.: Corradi 
Studi Ellenist. p. i52f. The few statements about this war to be found in 
the ancient authors are so meagre and so scattered that we know only of 
isolated events and it is impossible to arrange these definitely in chrono- 
logical order. For the battle of Cos see, in addition to the writers cited above, 
Tarn in JJiS. xxix (1909), p. 264L, xxx (1910), pp. 209^ and 223b and 
C.AH. vn p. 862: Ferguson in JUS. xxx (1910), p. 189!.: Pozzi in Mem. 
Accad. Torino lxiii (1913), p. 33 6f. : W. Fellmann Antigonos Gonatas 
Konig v. Ma\. u. d. Griech. Staaten (Wurzburg 1930), p. 6sf.: W. Peremans 
in Rev. Beige de Philol. et S’ Hist, xn (1933), p. 54L and U Ant. Class, vm 
(1939), p. 40if.: Bikerman in R.E.A. xl (1938), p. 369! The battle has been 
variously dated: between 263 and 261 by Bikerman, who placed it at the 
close of the “Chremonidean War” (waged by Antigonus Gonatas against 
Ptolemy II in alliance with Athens and Sparta and ended probably in 261) ; 
in 261 or 260 by Rehm ( Milet 1 3, p. 303^), followed by Kolbe (G.G. A. 
1916, p. 458), Ernst Meyer (p. 91, note 2), Otto ( Beitrage , p. 27) and 
Wilcken (Griech. Gesck.* [1931], p. 202); in 258 by Tarn, followed by 
Welles, p. 74, note 5; in 257 or 256 by Beloch, followed by Ferguson; in 
256 by Peremans; in 254/3 by Pozzi and De Sanctis (Atti Accad. Torino 
xlix [1913-14], p. 1239), followed by Corradi (p. 164); soon after 246 (the 
accession of Ptolemy III) by Fellmann. In view of this wide difference of 
opinion it is obvious that no date can be definitely determined. The argu- 
ment of Rehm, widely accepted, that the attack on Miletus mentioned in 
the city’s decree replying to Ptolemy’s letter (Milet 1 3, no. 139, to be dated 
perhaps in 262/1, see above note 21) could not have happened until the 
Egyptian fleet had been defeated was answered by Welles (I.c.), who pointed 
out that when the decree was passed the naval supremacy of Egypt was 
“threatened but still maintained.” On the other hand, it would seem that 
the battle should be dated before the revolt of the younger Ptolemy and 
the seizure of Miletus by Timarchus; for although these events were placed 
before the outbreak of the war by Corradi (p. i6if.) and by Bikerman 
(p. 381), it is difficult to see how they could have taken place while the naval 
strength of Egypt was unimpaired. For the revolt of the younger Ptolemy 
as commander of the (Egyptian) garrison in Ephesus see Trogus Prol. 
xxvi and Athenaeus xiii 64, p. 593 a-b, where his subsequent murder by 
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“Thracians,” evidently his own mercenaries, is also recorded. He was 
presumably the “son” of Ptolemy II mentioned in the King’s letter to 
Miletus (see above) as present in the city. This man has frequently been 
identified with Ptolemy the son of Lysimachus and Arsinoe (see Chap. I 
note 56) f who was adopted by his stepfather Ptolemy II, and has been 
supposed to have acted as co-ruler of Egypt from 2 66 to 259; see e.g. E. von 
Stern in Herm. l (1915), p. 427^: Beloch iv 2, pp. 183 and 511: Cary Hist. 
Gree\ World 323-146 B.C. , p. 39of.: Welles, p. 75f. The identification with 
the son of Lysimachus was accepted, but that with the co-ruler denied, 
by Pridik in Acta et Comm. Unit/. Dorpat. Humaniora v (1924), 3, p. 28f. 
Corradi (p. I56f.), on the other hand, rejected the identification altogether 
as based on no evidence. For Timarchus and his overthrow by Antiochus II 
see Trogus l.c. and Appian Syr. 65. He is presumably to be identified with 
the Aetolian adventurer Timarchus who landed with some soldiers on the 
coast of Asia and then burned his ships (Polyaenus v 25) and with the 
Aetolian Timarchus who, after killing a commander in the service of “King 
Ptolemy,” donned his victim’s uniform and thus disguised entered in 
Samniorum (i.e. Samiorum ) portum (Frontinus Strat. m 2, 11); see Haus- 
soullier Etudes, p. 7of.: Corradi, p. 159: Ziegler in RE. vi a 1236^ The 
suggestion of Haussoullier and Beloch (iv 2, p. 342) that he was originally 
an officer of Ptolemy is not based on any evidence. For the “restoration” 
of the freedom of Miletus see O.G 1 , 226, where it is stated that a certain 
Hippomachus Kanyy[a]yej» r[rj]v r[e i\]evOepiav koI Z^poKpariav trap [a 
/S]ao-[iX«o? ’Avri]6\ov ro[v] 0 eot 3 . It was supposed by Rehm ( Milet 1 
3, p. 304, note 4) and De Sanctis (l.c.) that, because the second extant list 
of Milesian stephanephori ( Milet 1 no. 123, see Chap. Ill note 23) closed 
with the stephanephorus (Apollo) of 260/59, still leaving some room on the 
stone, the next list (the first part of which is not extant) began with the 
recording of the city’s liberation under the stephanephorus of 259/8. On the 
basis of this surmise the hazardous attempt has been made to date in this 
year the revolt of the younger Ptolemy, Timarchus’s seizure of Miletus, 
and the restoration of the city’s freedom. For the defeat of Chremonides, 
who after the surrender of Athens to Antigonus Gonatas became commander 
of the Egyptian fleet, by the Rhodian admiral Agathostratus (see above 
Chap. Ill note 76) outside the harbour of Ephesus see Polyaenus v 18 (arbi- 
trarily connected with the Third Syrian War by Corradi, p. 163, note 1) 
and Beloch iv 1, p. 597, note 4. For the capture of Ephesus by a king named 
Antiochus (who can be only Antiochus II) with the help of the Rhodian 
navy see Frontinus Strat. hi 9, 10. The war between the Rhodians and 
Ptolemy II recorded in the “Chronicle” of Lindus (see Chap. Ill note 68), 
c, 1 . 9yf. may probably be identified with the naval victory of Agathostratus: 
see Beloch iv 1, p. 594, note 5 and Bikerman ibid. p. 381. Both Ephesus and 
Miletus were evidently under Seleucid control in 253 b.c., when by An- 
tiochus’s order the record of the sale of an estate to Laodice (O.G./.* 225= 
Welles, nos. 18-20, see Chap. Ill note 40) was placed in the Temple of 
Artemis at Ephesus and in that of Apollo at Didyma. 
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27 . Tetradrachms were minted by Antiochus I in Magnesia-on-Maeander, 
Smyrna, Phocaea and Cyme, and by Antiochus II not in these places only, 
but also in Ephesus, Aegae, Myrina, Lampsacus, Abydus, Ilium and Alex- 
andria Troas; see E. T. Newell Coinage of the Western Seleucid Mints 
(New York 1941), p. 284!. and Chap. Ill note 44. The use of Ephesus as a 
royal residence is suggested by the death of Antiochus II in the city; see 
Eusebius Chron. 1 p. 251 Schone = p. 118 Karst = Porphyrius frg. 32, 6 Jac. 
(F. Gr. Hist, n p. 1215). Ephesus was also the residence of Laodice after 
Antiochus’s death, for the Egyptian army on invading Syria in 256/5 found 
the Seleucid trrpaTijyds of Cilicia on the point of sending 1500 talents eis 
v i isf>e<Tov rots irepl rqv AaoSLicqv; see Mitteis-Wilcken Grundziige u. Chresto- 
mathie 1 2, no. 1 and Chap. I note 22. For a tetradrachm minted in Ephesus by 
Seleucus II in the first year of his reign see Newell, p. 291E For Sophron, 
governor of Ephesus (6 iirl rijs ’E^etrov) , whom Laodice tried to kill, see 
Athenaeus xm 64, p. 593 B-D=Phylarchus frg. 24 Jac. (F. Gr. Hist. 11 p. 167L). 
For Miletus see O.GJ. 227= Welles, no. 22, 1 . 2f. (letter of Seleucus II, see be- 
low note 29), and for the dedication of a building to Laodice see Milet 1 7, 
p. 282, no. 194. For Samos see SE.G. 1 366 and (for Anaea) Chap. Ill note 98, 
For Antiochus’s arbitration see Ins. Priene 37, 11 . 132 and 151 (see Chap III 
note 99). For the ’Avrtoxewi at Smyrna see Robert in REA. xxxvin (1936), 
p. 28 and 2 s*. Anat. p. 90!. (a decree of Temnus of the third century before 
Christ). For the honours paid to Antiochus and Stratonice (ro i£pikr$cu trap’ 
r\pXv ripsopivovs npat? d^toXoyots) see O.GJ. 229, 1 . 9L (see below note 29) 
and Dittenberger’s note 7. For the atrvkia obtained for the Temple of 
Aphrodite Stratonicis by Seleucus II see O.GJ. 228, 11 . 3f. and 12 and below 
note 29. The Smyrniot envoys sent to the Roman Senate in aj>. 22 (Tacitus 
Ann. ni 63, 4 see Chap. XXI note 30) attributed the foundation of the 
Temple (as Seleucus did in the case of the davhLa) to the oracle of Apollo, 
but these envoys, with a view to inspiring greater respect for its privileges, 
evidently exaggerated the antiquity of the cult. The Goddess owned land, 
from which tithes and some other kind of revenue accrued eis ras Upa s 
npocroSovs; see Syll. s 990 and AM. xvi (1891), p. 13$ = REA. 11 (1900), 
p. 251. A representation of her statue appears on coins of Smyrna of the 
second and first centuries; see BM. Cat. Ionia, p. 239^, nos. 19 and 21, and 
Head HN? p. 593. For the names of the months see Robert in REA. 
xxxvin p. 23E, who, accepting the theory of Kubitschek in Denkschr. Wien. 
A\ad. Lvn (1915), 3, p. 93E that the months listed in the Florentine 
Hemerologion as those of Asia reproduce the calendar of Smyrna, pointed 
out that the correct forms of the three months named after members of the 
Seleucid dynasty are XrpaToviKedv, 'Avtlox^v and AaoSuceajv; the second 
of these Robert restored as [’Aj'ri]oxeww>s in an inscription from Smyrna, 
AM. xii (1887), p. 248, no. 7, and he identified the third in another, frag- 
mentary, inscription from Smyrna, M.ic.B. 1 (1873-5), p. 82, no. 53 = 11*'' 
(1876-8), p. 52, no. 121 =Laum Stiftungen n no. 88. 

28 . For the peace concluded at the end of the Second Syrian War in 255 
or 353 see Chap. I note 21. In the great inscription of Ptolemy III from 
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Aduli on the Red Sea (O.GJ. 54), while Lycia, Cana and the Cyclades 
appear among the possessions which the King received from his father 
( 1 . 7L), there is no mention of Ionia. 

29 . For Seleucus’s departure for Syria in the summer of 246 see Chap. I 
note 22. For his letter to Miletus see O.GJ. 227= Welles, no. 22. Only the 
beginning of the letter is preserved, so that the way in which the King 
proposed to increase the city’s existing privileges is unknown. For Smyrna 
see O.GJ. 228 and 229. The former is a decree of Delphi granting the re- 
quest made by both Seleucus II and the Smyrniots for a general recognition 
of the Temple of Aphrodite Stratonicis (see above note 27) and the city 
itself as Upa Kal dcrvXos and mentioning the King’s decision that Smyrna 
should be ikevdepa Kal a<f>o[po JXoyiTTos; this decree also ordered the 6e<opoi 
who were to announce the approaching festival of the Pythia to “praise King 
Seleucus.” The second inscription consists of a series of decrees of Smyrna, the 
first of which mentions the King’s grant of avrovopia Kal B^poKparia and 
his request to rows fiacrtkeis Kal rows Swaoras Kal ras troAeis Kal ra edvr) 
to recognize the acrvkia of both the city and the Temple; the other decrees 
contain the covenants made with the soldiers and “Greek” inhabitants of 
Magnesia ad Sipylum (see Chap. Ill note 95). The Pythia to which the 
decree of Delphi refers was evidently the festival held either in August 246 
or in August 242. The latter date was preferred by Beloch (G.G. 2 iv 2, 
p. 539f.), who dated the grant of freedom in 244, and this chronology was 
followed by Herzog in Herm. lxv (1930), p. 465. Laqueur, on the other 
hand, in Epigr. Untersuch. z. d. Griech. V olksbeschlussen (Leipzig 1927), 
p. 114 placed the Pythia in question in 246. This date was advocated also 
by Kolbe in Herm. lxxv (1940), p. 40 if., who held that Seleucus’s request 
to Delphi was made in the early months of his reign and that the Delphians 
passed their decree before the departure of the theoroi who conveyed the 
invitations to the Pythia of 246. While it may seem difficult to crowd 
Seleucus’s declaration of acrvkia, the presentation of the request to Delphi 
and the enactment of the decree into the short interval which elapsed 
between Seleucus’s accession (not earlier than April, 246, see Chap. I 
note 21) and the time when the theoroi must have left Delphi to announce 
the Pythia of 246, this date seems preferable for the reason that, were the 
festival of 242 meant, the interval would be too long. The atrvkia of the 
Temple of Aphrodite Stratonicis seems to be mentioned also in a frag- 
mentary decree found at Delphi ( Fouilles de Delphes 111 1, 483), which 
contains a city’s acceptance of an invitation to participate in the festival 
of the Soteria at Delphi after its reorganization by the Aetolian League, 
and it was shown by Robert in B.CJH. uv (1930), pp. 326L and 351 and 
by M. Segre in Historia v (1931), p. 24if. that this city was Smyrna. The 
decree cannot be dated earlier than 246, for in 1 . 21 Bao-ikea X[ekevKov] 
is to be read, rather than, as originally supposed, ‘A[vrloxov] ; see Robert 
in R.E.A. xxxviii (1936), p. 9L, followed by Flaceliere Les Aitoliens d 
Delphes (Paris 1937), p. 149^ : Klaffenbach in Klio xxxn (1939), p. 196L, 
note 1 : W. B. Dinsmoor Athenian Archon List in the Light of Recent Dis- 
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coveries (New York 1939), p. 117. On the other hand, the invitation to 
participate in the reorganized Soteria was accepted by the Athenians during 
the archonship of Polyeuctes ( l.G . n 2 680 =Syll . 3 408), whose year of office, 
after several attempts at dating, has most recently been placed in 249/8 or 
248/7; see Dinsmoor, pp. 82, 90 and 109^ and Pritchett and Meritt Chronol- 
ogy of Hellenist. Athens (Cambridge, Mass. 1940), pp. xxi and 27 and 
p. 30, note 17. If this dating is correct, it must be supposed that the invitation 
was extended to Smyrna a few years after it was received by the Athenians. 
For the significance of a general recognition of ourukla on the part of the 
kings and the cities see Usener in RA. Mus. xxix (1874), p. 38!., followed 
by Holleaux in R.E.G. xn (1899), p. 360 = Etudes in p. 153: E. Schlesinger 
Die Griech. Asylie (Giessen 1933), p. 59E: Bikerman Inst. d. Seleucides, 
p. 152^ who, observing that this recognition meant more than a guarantee 
of neutrality, as supposed by Usener, pointed out that it was rather a procla- 
mation of the city’s exterritoriality, giving the citizens the status of non- 
combatants, since those who promised to respect their dtrukia renounced 
ail claim to any reprisals for harm done to them by the inhabitants of the 
city. As Seyrig observed in Syria xx (1939), p. 35f., the recognition of ao-vkia, 
unlike the grant of ekevOtpia, was not a concession on the part of the king 
but a reply to a request made by him to foreign powers, whose acceptance 
was necessary for the validity of the status obtained thereby. For the general 
recognition of aarvkia obtained by Magnesia and Teos at the end of the 
third century see below notes 38 and 39, and for that granted by the 
Aetolians to other cities see below note 33. For fists of the cities and sanc- 
tuaries which obtained dcrukia see Schlesinger, p. 7if. and Bikerman, p. 153 
(the Seleucid Empire). For Cyzicus as Upa see below note 50. 

30 . For the letter of Ziaelas see Syll . 3 456 = Welles, no. 25 and above 
Chap. Ill note 138. For the letters of the other kings see Herzog in Herm. 
lxv (1930), p. 463!., nos. a, b and c = Welles, nos. 26-28. These kings were 
tentatively identified by Herzog with Seleucus II, Ptolemy III and Attalus I. 
In the first of these letters inviolability was promised not only to the Temple 
but also to “those who came to the Asclepieia.” This letter is evidently 
contemporary with that of Ziaelas, since the same Coan dpxtdecopo? appears 
in both. The attribution to Ptolemy III of the second letter is doubtful, 
especially since the fragment of an inscription from Cos, containing men- 
tion of ttjs d&ektftrjs ’Ap[cru/oT)s] and the Asclepieia (Welles, no. 21), if 
correctly assigned to Ptolemy II (and not to Ptolemy IV), suggests that 
the inviolability of the festival had already been recognized by Egypt. 
The attribution to Attalus I of the third letter is even more questionable. 
Among the cities which recognized the inviolability of the temple were 
several in the Peloponnese, including Sparta, and also Pella in Macedonia, 
Aenus and Maroneia in Thrace, Camarina, Gela and Messina in Sicily, 
and Neapolis and Elea in Italy; see P. Boesch 0 «eopo? (Berlin 1908), pp. 30 
and 140: Herzog in Herm. lxv p. 468: A. Neppi Modona L’ Isola di Coo 
(Rhodes 1933), p. 182. The festival seems also to have received official 
recognition in decrees, as yet unpublished, of Amphipolis, Cassandreia and 
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Philippi in Macedonia and of the island of Corcyra; see Laurenzi in Historia 
v (1931), p. 621 and C. And in Atti 1 st. Veneto xci (1931-32), p. 1180. The 
acdon of the Macedonian cides is dated in the 41st year of Andgonus 
Gonatas, i.e. 242 B.c.; see Segre in Riv. Fil. lxi (1933), p. 367, note 3 and 
F. W. Walbank Philip V of Macedon (Cambridge 1940), p. 7, note 2. Ac- 
cording to this dadng, since Attalus became ruler of Pergamum in 241/40 
(see Chap. I notes 1 and 20), the letter attributed to him must have been 
written soon after his accession. For a fragment of a law of Cos of the third 
century declaring the Asclepieion inviolable see Herzog in Abh. Berl. A fad. 
1928, vi p. 33, no. 13. 

31 . In his inscription from Aduli ( O.GJ . 54, see above note 28) Ptolemy III 
boasted, among his other achievements, that, having received Caria and the 
southern coast of Asia Minor from his father, he made himself master of 
Ionia and the Hellespont. For Egypt’s control over the islands along the 
western coast of Asia Minor as far as the Hellespont see also Polybius v 
34, 7. For Samos see S£.G. 1 366, 1 . 25!., where Bulagoras, who had previ- 
ously secured from Antiochus II the restoradon of the Samians’ land in 
Anaea (see above note 27), is praised for paying, in the current year, the 
travelling expenses of the Btapoi sent by Samos to a fesdval in Alexandria, 
evidently the Ptolemaeeia, held probably in 242 (Schede in AM. xliv [1919], 
p. 28 and Ernst Meyer Untersuch. z. Chron . d. ersten Ptol. p. 68). For a 
statue of Ptolemy IV in Samos see Michel 1293, and for the Egyptian naval 
stadon on the island in 221 b.c. see Polybius v 35, 11. For Priene see Ins. 
Priene 37, 11 . 135 and 153d, mentioning the brurrarr]^ Simon, apparendy 
an Egyptian official, and [’Av]noxov rov viro fiaxrtXims UroXe/JuiLov rera- 
yfiivov. Ephesus was in the possession of Ptolemy III during the war be- 
tween Seleucus II and his brother Antiochus Hierax about 240 b.c. (see 
Chap. I note 23); see Eusebius Chron. 1 p. 251 Schone = p. 118 Karst = 
Porphyrius frg. 32, 8 Jac. (F. Gr. Hist. 11 p. 1216). If the Sophron who com- 
manded the Egyptian fleet at the battle of Andros (Trogus Prol. xxvii) was 
the man of this name whom, while governor of Ephesus, Laodice tried to 
kill (see above note 27), he may perhaps, as Beloch suggested (G.G. 2 iv 1, 
p. 678, note 2), have surrendered Ephesus to Ptolemy. A decree of Athens, 
passed probably soon after 222, praised Ephesus for its etivoia to the 
“Athenians and King Ptolemy”; see Hesperia v (1937), p. 448, no. 3, in- 
terpreted by L. Robert Ftudes ipigr. et philol. p. 62L Coins of Berenice, 
wife of Ptolemy III, seem to have been issued at Ephesus ( BM . Cat. 
Ptolemies, p. 59, no. 1 and Head HU. 1 p. 575), and in 221 the city had an 
Egyptian garrison (Polybius v 35, 11). For Lebedus see above note 25. For 
Methymna (where under Ptolemy II Arsinoe had an estate, see above 
note 25) see l.G. xii 2, 498 = O.GJ. 78, dated under Ptolemy IV. For 
Ercsus sec l.G. xii 2, $2j = Suppl. p. 33 (restored by Robert in RJE.G. xxxviii 
[1925], p. 423 f.), mentioning a mission irepl esTtoraretas to one of the 
Ptolemies and a festival in honour of “King Ptolemy.” The festival of the 
Ptolemaeeia at Eresus is mentioned also in l.G. xii Suppl. nos. 122 (perhaps 
of the time of Ptolemy IV) and 125 and in Milet 1 3, p. 368E, no. 152, 11 . 77 
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and 89 (which shows that the festival was still celebrated about 167 b . c .). 
A papyrus (Pup. Tebtunis 1 8=Mitteis-Wilcken Grundziige u. Chres- 
tomathie 1 2, no. 2) contains mention of -xpuparcov kcu crtrou k<u t&v a XXo>v 
<j>o(pan>) rtbv v7rap£avTb>v iv rots Kara AecrjSov kcu &pq,Krjv ronoi s. It 
was assigned by the editors on palaeographical grounds to the late third 
century, and the “fourth year” in which it is dated was regarded as that 
of Ptolemy V, i£. 202/1 b . c . This dating was based solely on the belief that 
the document reflects troubled times, such as those of 201; but since any 
Egyptian control over Lesbos at this time is very doubtful, it seems much 
more probable that the “fourth year” was that of Ptolemy IV, i.e. 218/7, 
as supposed by Beloch (xv 2, p. 345f., note 1). Unfortunately, the papyrus 
cannot be used to aid in determining the question whether the Lesbian 
cities paid tribute to Egypt, for the <f>6(poi) may have been revenues de- 
rived from estates belonging to the King (like the property of Arsinoe, see 
above note 25), or even to a private person. There is no evidence with 
regard to Miletus and Erythrae, for the fact that the former received Philip V 
of Macedonia in 201 (Polybius xvi 15, 6) or that in 190 both cities supported 
the Rhodians (and Romans) against Antiochus III (Livy xxxvu 11, 14 
and 16, 2) may not be used to show, as Beloch (iv 2, p. 345) and Ernst Meyer 
(1 Grenzen , p. 89) suggested, that they had been “Ptolemaic.” The “dangers” 
to Smyrna are mentioned in O.GJ. 229, 1 . 2f. (see above note 29). The state- 
ment of Justin (xxvn x, 8f.) that universae civitates, shocked by the murder 
of Berenice at the order of Seleucus II, joined Ptolemy but later, impelled 
by sympathy for the destruction by a storm of Seleucus’s fleet, returned to 
their allegiance to him, is obviously of little value. 

32 . For tetradrachms of Antiochus Hierax minted at Lampsacus, Abydus, 
Alexandria Troas, Scepsis and perhaps Sigeium see Newell Western Seleucid 
Mints, p. 32if. and Chap. Ill note 44. The allegiance of Ilium to the Seleucids 
at this time is shown by an inscription in honour of [r»js fiacrtAi]<T(rr)s kcu 
tS>v fdaxrikictiv, referring, apparently, to Laodice and her two sons; see 
AM. xiv (1889), p. 409 and Bruckner in Dorpfeld Troja u. Won, p. 464, 
no. 17. Another inscription honouring a “King Seleucus” (Dorpfeld, p. 447, 
no. 1) probably refers to Seleucus II. For the war between Hierax and 
Attalus I see Chap. I note 24. 

33 . For the invitation to Smyrna to participate in the reorganized Soteria 
sec above note 29. For the invitation to Chios see Syll ? 402. It was dated in 
276 in Syll? but the mention o f the Aetolian crrpariyy6<; Charixenus (whose 
second term of office was placed in 248/7 by Klaffenbach in LG. ix 2 1, p. l ) 
shows that it is to be dated in the year in which a similar invitation was 
extended to Athens under the archon Polyeuctes, who perhaps held office 
in 249/8 or 248/7 (see above note 29). For the admission of Chios to the 
Amphictyonic Council see Syll. 3 44 $=S.E.G. u 258-=: LG. ix 8 r, 195 ( 11 . 3-7 
and 12-17 only), a decree accepting the invitation and appointing Gannon 
as the Chians’ first representative on the Council. Gannon was present in 
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Delphi in the archonship of Dion ( Syll. s 444 a), whose year of office has been 
varyingly dated, but most recently in 243/2 by Flaceliere ( Aitoliens & 
Delphes, pp. 400 and 468) in agreement with Beloch (G.G . 2 iv 2, p. 403b). 
For later Chian representatives see Fouilles de Delphes in 2, 86 ( = Syll.* 
539) and 134 b and Syll} 545 and the references cited in note 14 on the 
inscription. For the significance of the Aetolians’ promise of immunity from 
attack, fir/ ayeiv ra t a>[v Xiuv p-’qrt Kara yrjv firjre Kara Bakcurcrav], see 
H. A. Ormerod Piracy in the Ancient World (Liverpool 1924), p. I39f.: 
Tarn in C.AJH. vii p. 763: Schlesinger Griech. Asylie, p. 63: H. Benecke 
Die Seepoliti ^ d. Aitoler (Hamburg 1934), p. 13b: Rostovtzeff Hellenist. 
World , p. 198 and p. 13611, notes 14 and 17. For Miletus see Klaffenbach 
in SB. Berl. A\ad. 1937, p. 156, a fragmentary decree of the Aetolian League, 
which may be dated by the lettering in the second half of the third century. 
For Mitylene see I.G. xn 2 , 15 and i6 = ix 2 1, 189 and 190, the second of 
which is dated by the Aetolian strategos Lycus, placed in 209/8 by Klaf- 
fenbach (I.G. ix 2 1, p. l) . The original promise of the Aetolians to Mitylene 
was dated between 217 and 212 by Flaceliere (ibid. p. 31 1). For Magnesia 
see I.G. ix 2 1, 4 = Syll* 554, dated in the second arrparqyia of Agelaus of 
Naupactus, which was placed in 224/3 by Klaffenbach (ibid. pp. l and 6), 
and soon after 215/4 by Flaceliere (p, 325). As the decree contains no men- 
tion of the “epiphany” of Artemis at Magnesia, which took place in 221/0 
(see below note 38), its assignment to 224/3 is perhaps more probable, 
although the earliest known vote of a Magnesian delegate at the Am- 
phictyonic Council is recorded in the decree guaranteeing the inviolability 
of the Temple at Teos about 205/4 ( see ty//. 8 564 and below note 39). 

34 . For these agreements (with Gortyn, Cnossus and Phaestus) see Milet 
1 3, p. 307!., no. 140= /nr. Creticae 1 p. 60, no. 6+ p. 271, no. 1, dated by 
Rehm before 220 b.c. See Rostovtzeff Hellenist. World, p. 199 and, for an 
interpretation of the documents, W. Felgentrager Ant. Losungsrecht (Berlin 
I 933 )> P- 63b For the Cretan pirates see H. A. Ormerod Piracy in the Ancient 
World, p. 138b: Benecke in CAH. viii p. 291!,: Rostovtzeff, p. 222b For 
the Cretan mercenaries at Miletus see Milet 1 3, p. 173b, nos. 33-35 (228/7 
b.c.) and nos. 36-38 and p. 404, no. 36 aa (223/2 b.c.) and pp. 199b and 
347b: von Wilamowitz in G.G. A. 1914, p. 91b A Cretan named Lichas, 
mentioned in Milet 1 2, p. 115L, no. 12 a, was perhaps instrumental in enlist- 
ing them. For the assignment of land to these men in the territory of Myus 
see Chap. Ill note 81. The suggestion was made by Rehm (Milet 1 p. 20if.) 
that these were the Cretans mentioned in decrees of Gortyn and Cnossus 
in which the two cities, refusing the Magnesians’ offer to arbitrate in the 
war between them, refused also to take back, with the restoration of their 
civic rights, those Cretans who had emigrated to Miletus and had become 
citizens; see P. Deiters in Rh. Mus. lix (1904), p. 565 f. ( — Ins. Magn. 
65a + 75 + 76 + 65b), dated by the editor after 216 b.c. For the enroll- 
ment during the late third century of a large number of other persons as 
citizens of Miletus see Milet 1 3, p, 203b, no. 41b and p. 21 if. 
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35 . For the agreement with Pygela (see Meritt, Wade-Gery and McGregor 
Ath. Tribute Lists i p. 543), which seems to have been independent in the 
late fourth century ( SE.G . iv 513), see Milet 1 3, p. 316, no. 142 and von 
Wilamowitz in G.G.A. 1914, p. 90. For Olbia and Cyzicus see Milet 1 3, 
p. 289f., nos. 136 ( = Syll. H 286) and 137 (see Chap. Ill note 115), dated by 
Rehm before 323 b.c. See also Bilabel in Philol. Suppl. xiv (1920) 1 , p. 137!. 
For Istrus see B.CM. lii (1928), p. i7of., dated by the editor in the early 
third century. For the commercial purpose of this isopolity see Rostovtzeff 
Hellenist. World, p. 175. For Cius, Tralles and Mylasa see Milet 1 3, nos. 141 
(228 ? b.c.) a one-sided arrangement, granting rights in Miletus to the 
Cians), 143 (212/1 b.c.) and 146 (209/8 b.c.), and, for the arrangements, 
p. 364!. The close relations between Miletus and Cyzicus in the early second 
century are illustrated by the fact that on at least four different occasions 
in the period between 178/7 and 165/4 (or 162/1) b.c. the Cyzicenes pre- 
sented a (jssaXt) worth 100 drachmae to the Temple at Didyma; see R. Phil. 
xxix (1898), pp. 114 and i27f. and Haussoullier Etudes, p. 199!. 

36 . According to Polybius v 77, 2f. (218 b.c.), the cities which previously 
’Axauj) npocreKexcapriKeurav 8 id tov ov but during his expedition to 
Pisidia (see Chap. I note 28) received Attalus were Cyme, Myrina (%pvpva 
in the manuscripts, emended by Wilcken in RE. 11 2162), Phocaea, Aegae 
and Temnus, the last two KaraTrkayivrv; rr)v ecftoBov. In addition to these, 
envoys were sent to Attalus by Teos and Colophon, eyxeiptCovres ertfsas 
dvrovs koX ra s iroke is, as well as by Smyrna, whose deputation he treated 
<f>ikav 0 pantos 8 id to /xdXicrra tovtovs (i.e. the Smyrniots) Tenj/Mj/cevai 
rfjv irpot avrov mcrriv. From this last statement it may be supposed that 
Smyrna had previously maintained friendly relations with Attalus and it 
may be inferred from the same words in Polybius v 78, 6 that this was true 
also of Lampsacus, Alexandria Troas and Ilium. For a tribe in Ilium 
named ’Arrakis see CJ.G. 2,6i6 = I.G.R. iv 216. Because of the statement 
of Polybius (v 77, 6) that Attalus received the envoys of Teos and Colophon 
67 Ti rais crwO-rji«u<s a I? jcai to nporepov it was supposed by Cardinali (RE. 
p. 85, note 3), followed by Ruge in RE. v a 547, that these two cities also 
had formerly been in alliance with him but had been forced to join 
Achaeus. Hansen (Attalids, p. 41) referred the irparepov to the period 
after the defeat of Hierax. It has generally been assumed that these various 
cities received different treatment at the hands of Attalus, some remaining 
wholly free while others were forced to pay tribute to him; see Niese GMS. 
u p. 390, note 5. This view was accepted by Cardinali (pp. 85L, 90L and 227), 
who examined their cases separately. Basing his conclusions on the arrange- 
ments for the cities made at the conference of Apameia in 188 (see below 
notes 60 and 75), he placed in the class of cities which became subject to 
Attalus and paid tribute, Cyme, Phocaea, Myrina, Aegae, Temnus, Teos, 
Colophon and Notium. His conclusions were accepted by Ghione in Mem. 
Accad. Torino lv (1905), pp. 7if., 76, 94, i02f., who invented a new name 
for the category formed by these cities, calling them compulsory (or de- 
pendent) allies. Ghione regarded their status as an alliance only in name, 
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supposing that one of the contracting parties was in a condition of sub- 
mission to the other, although the “dependent” ally enjoyed a certain meas- 
ure of autonomy in internal affairs. Cardinali’s list was accepted, in part 
at least, by Ernst Meyer ( Grenzen , p. 105), who held that Cyme, Phocaea, 
Teos and Colophon paid tribute to Attalus, and for Teos and Colophon 
by both Holleaux (REA. xxv [1923], p. 334) and Bikerman (RE.G. l 
[1937], p. 23 i, note 1), who, interpreting the words eiri rats crwtfijKcus als 
/cal to irporepov (see above) as “aux memes conditions qu’autrefois,” sup- 
posed, somewhat arbitrarily, that they referred to tribute paid by these 
two cities. 

The classification attempted by Ghione is highly complicated, and the dis- 
tinction between “dependent allies” and subject cities was not made clear 
(see De Sanctis in Riv. Fil. liii [1925], p. 76f.). There seems to be no reason 
for accepting the existence of this middle category. There is no evidence 
to prove that any of these cities paid tribute to Attalus and no ground for 
supposing that, even though some of them were forced to enter into an 
alliance with him, this alliance curtailed their independence. In view of 
their subsequent relations with Rome (see below notes 51, 52 and 53 and 
Chap. I note 35) there can be no doubt that Lampsacus, Alexandria Troas, 
Ilium and Smyrna were independent. While the language of Polybius is 
none too clear, it may be supposed that Phocaea, Cyme and Myrina, de- 
scribed as fttradepivat, irpo s avrov (fie. Attalus) np&rov, were free, since 
it is hardly probable that the King would have reduced to subjection those 
cities which were the first to join him at this time, and in the case of the 
first two no argument may be drawn from the arrangements made at 
Apameia, for by these both cities were permitted to retain their inde- 
pendence. With regard to Aegac and Temnus, which joined Attalus because 
of fear of attack, there might be some reason to suppose, with Cardinali, 
that they were made subject. Both cities, however, were free in the second 
century (see below note 75), and since in the arrangements made at Apameia 
in 1S8 (see below note 60) those cities which had been subject to Attalus 
were to continue to be subject to Eumenes II, it seems highly improbable 
that Aegae and Temnus were subject to the former, for there was no 
occasion between 188 and the middle of the second century when it may 
be supposed that they were freed from Pergamene rule. With regard to 
Teos and Colophon, the statement of Polybius that Attalus took hostages 
from them can hardly be used to show that they became subject to him, 
for it may be assumed that these were taken for the purpose of ensuring 
the cities’ fidelity to the terms of the alliance and preventing them from 
abandoning their agreements and once more joining Achaeus. In the case 
of Teos, a reason for regarding it as subject to Pergamum might be found 
in a decree of the city ( SE.G . 11 580, restored by Robert £t. Anat. p. 39 f.), 
which was dated by Holleaux (B.CJi. xlviii [1924], p. 25, note 5 =£tudes 
11 p. 96, note 2) either in the period 218-201 or after 188 b.c., preferably the 
former, and by Ruge (RE. v a 562) not later than 225. In this decree, which 
authorized the purchase of some land for the society of the Artists of 
Dionysus (see Chap. Ill note 114), the provisions were made that the land 
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was to be dreXes < 2 »v r) ttoX is imfidWet, and that the payment was to be 
made in part Ik t[£>v irp]dtr(ov So$t} cropivcov avrots (be. ra/wais) ey 
jSacriXiKov ets r[ijv rfj] s irdXews Siowojom This was regarded by Bikerman 
in Herm. lxvii (1932), p. 68 as evidence that Teos paid tribute to Attalus. 
But it has been shown that the clause granting exemption from taxes im- 
posed by the city was a conventional formula (see Chap. Ill note 14), and 
the gift of a sum of money by the king may be paralleled by the present 
made by Eumenes II to Miletus (see Chap. I note 69), which was not 
subject to Pergamum. It is difficult to explain why Teos, if subject to 
Attalus in the period following 218, was free in 205, when its inviolability 
received general recognition (see below note 39), or in 196, when it was one 
of the mediators between Miletus and Magnesia (see below note 47), or 
in 193, when, although under the influence of Antiochus III, it was recog- 
nized as independent by Rome (see note 39). With regard to Notium, 
friendly relations between the city and the royal house of Pergamum are 
shown by a decree which ordered the erection of a statue of Athenaeus, the 
youngest son of Attalus I, to be placed in the Temple of Apollo Clarius 
beside the statue of his mother and perhaps those of his brothers; see 
J.O.AJ. viii (1905), p. i6if., no. 1 = ix (1906), Beibl. 57b = Holleaux Etudes 
11 p. 51b, dated by Holleaux (p. 59) shortly before the death of Attalus I 
in 197, by Ruge (R.E. v a 550b) perhaps earlier. The honours thus con- 
ferred, however, do not necessarily show, as Holleaux suggested (p. 60, 
also in R.EA. xxv p. 334, note 5), that Notium was “more or less directly” 
dependent on Pergamum. 

37 . Syll . 3 590, a decree of Miletus requesting the Coans to recognize the 
local festival of the Didymeia (see Chap. Ill note 83) as Pan-Hellenic and 
announcing the promises of cities and kings to guarantee the inviolability 
of the Temple of Apollo. For the date see Herzog in Herm. lxv (1930), 
p. 466b The inviolability of Miletus and its territory was also recognized 
by Aptera in Crete; see Ins. Creticae n p. 30, no. 16 and Robert Hellenica 1 
(1940), p. 113b The new festival was pentaeteric; see Syll 3 577 (in 200/199, 
see below note 46). Originally called rd AtSvpeia, the festival, after it 
became Pan-Hellenic, usually appears as to peyaka AiSvpeut; see CI.G. 
2888 = L.W. 224: L.W. 229 and 1568: I.B.M. 928: J.HS. vi (1885), p. 350, 
no. 98 (but to AiSupeia in O.GJ. 472 and R. Phil, xx [1896], p. 99b, no. 4). 

38 . For the “epiphany” of Artemis and the response of the Oracle of 
Apollo in 221/20 b.c. with the consequent institution of the Leucophryena 
see Ins. Magn. 1 6=: Syll . 3 557, Kroll in R.E. xii 2287!. and Robert in R.E.A. 
xxxviii (1936), p. 12b For the replies given by the kings and cities see Ins. 
Magn. 18-64, 66, 68-73 an ^ 78-81. The envoys who carried the invitations 
set out in 207/6 at the latest; for those sent to Antiochus III (see below) 
met him at Antiocheia in Persia, which he traversed in the spring of 
205 after wintering in Carmania (Polybius xi 34, 13); see Holleaux in 
B.CH. liv (1930), p. 259 and C.A.H. vm p. 142. Those who accepted 
the invitations included Antiochus III and his son Antiochus (O.GJ. 
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231 and 232 = Welles, nos. 31 and 32), Attalus I ( O.G 1 . 282 = Welles, 
no. 34) and Ptolemy IV (Welles, no. 33), and, among the Asianic 
communities, Mitylene (see I.G. xii Suppl. no. 138), Methymna and 
Antissa on the island of Lesbos, the Ionian cities (MtX^crioi is presuma- 
bly to be supplied in the lacuna), Rhodes, Cnidus, Laodiceia-on-Lycus 
(?), Antiocheia-on-Maeander, Euromus and Alinda. No actual reply from 
Philip V is extant, but, as the response from Chalcis ( Syll . 3 561) was 
written on the receipt of instructions from him, it is safe to conclude that 
he also received an invitation. It is noteworthy that none of the royal 
personages, except perhaps Ptolemy (whose letter is fragmentary), promised 
to respect Magnesia’s inviolability, and only Attalus promised a contribu- 
tion toward the expenses of the festival. The free communities on the 
other hand, recognized the inviolability as requested, and, for the most part, 
agreed to send representatives to the festival, and, in some cases, to make a 
contribution. In a.d. 22 the Magnesian envoys to the Senate claimed that 
inviolability had been granted to the Temple of Artemis by Lucius Scipio 
and by Sulla after their respective victories over Antiochus and Mithra- 
dates; see Tacitus Ann. hi 62, 1. For the festival see also Kern in Herm. 
xxxvi (1901), p. 49if., and for the city’s envoys and their procedure and 
the contributions which were promised see Boesch 0 €<apo?, pp. 3if., 44!., 
5gf., 77f. For acceptances of invitations to participate in the Asclepieia at 
Mitylene, the Hyacinthotrophia at Cnidus and the Claria at Colophon see 
I.G. xii Suppl. no. 3, above Chap. Ill note 137 and Picard £phese et Claros, 
p. 142L; for the date, soon after 200 b.c., see Robert in B.CH. xux (1925), 
p. 237 f. 

39 . For the cult of Dionysus at Teos see Chap. Ill note 113. For the 
replies to the requests of the Tean envoys see I.G. ix 2 1, 1^2 = Fouilles de 
Delphes 111 2, 134 a =Syll . 3 563 (Aetolian League): Syll . 3 564 (Amphictyonic 
Council): L.W. 84 -G.G.A. 1898, p. 21 8f. and Syll . 3 565 (Delphi): L.W. 
83 = G.G.A. 1898, p. 217L (Athamanians) : L.W. 61-74 =S.G.D.I. 5165- 
5180 (Cretan cities). The reply of the Aetolians is dated under the strategos 
Alexander of Calydon, whose year of office was placed in 204/3 by Klaf- 
fenbach (I.G. ix 2 1, 95, note 1 and p. l) ; the same envoys were received by the 
Amphictyonic Council and the Delphians under the archon Megartas, 
whose year was dated about 205/4 by Flaceliere ( Aitoliens d Delphes, 
pp. 322, 412 and 49if.). The envoys sent to the three Cretan communities 
Eleuthernae (L.W. 71 =S.G.D.I. 5177), Rhaucus (L.W. 6 ^ = S.G.D.I. 5167) 
and Lappa (L.W. 68, corrected in Klio xm [1913], p. 146, note 5) were 
accompanied by Hagesandrus, an envoy of Antiochus III. At Eleuthernae, 
as well as in seven other cities, the envoys were accompanied by Perdiccas, 
a citizen of Teos, who acted as the representative of Philip V. Because of 
the preponderance of instances of his appearance over that of Hagesandrus, 
Holleaux concluded ( Klio xm p. 138!.) that Philip’s influence was dominant 
in Teos at the time and that, therefore, the embassies were sent to Crete in 
201, after his invasion of Asia Minor (see Chap. I note 39). There is no 
evidence, however, that Philip occupied Teos during this invasion, and 
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there is no reason to suppose that the envoys to Crete were not sent at 
the same time as those who went to Greece. As Ruge pointed out ( R.E. v 
a 549), the presence of a representative of Antiochus would be hard to 
explain were Philip master of Teos, whereas that of Philip’s representative, 
in view of the King’s great influence in Crete, is readily understandable. 
For the reply of the Senate see I.GR. iv 1557 =SyW.* 601, a letter of 
M. Valerius Messalla, praetor in 193 B.c. Menippus, who, according to this 
letter, presented the Teans' request, was one of Antiochus’s envoys sent to 
Rome in the spring of this year; see Livy xxxiv 57, 6f.: Diodorus xxviii 
t«;, 2f.: Appian Syr. 6. Holleaux observed (ibid. p. i56f.) that Antiochus, 
whose representative had aided the Teans in Crete and who was still 
nominally on friendly terms with Rome, was the natural intermediary. 
Messalla’s letter declared Teos and its territory lepav, icaflats Kal vvv icrriv, 
Kal acrvkov Kal a<jx>po\6yr)Tov arro rod Srjpov rov 'Fapauov; this last 
adjective, since there was no question of any payment of <£opos by Teos to 
Rome, can mean only the recognition of the city as independent (see 
below note 85). 

40 . For the relations between Rome and the city-states see the present 
author in Anat. Stud. Buckler, p. i6if., containing much of the material 
included in the following pages. For the appearance of the myth of the 
Troian foundation of Rome in the third, perhaps even in the fourth, centurv 
see Bickerman in Class. Wee\ly xxxvn (1943-44), p. 94. For the “inclusion” 
of Ilium in the Treaty of Phoenice see Chap. I note 35. In 197 b.c. the 
envoys of Lampsacus based their plea for Roman protection ( I.G.R. iv 
179 =Syll. s 591, see below note 51) on the ground of their o-vyyiveia with 
Rome, a “kinship” evidently founded on the theory that Lampsacus, as a 
member of the Ilian Federation (see Chap. Ill note 53), was “akin” to 
Ilium and so to Rome. For the “ancient letter” see Suetonius Claud. 25, 3 
and for the date and circumstances see Tacitus Ann. xn 58, 1, where we are 
told that the young Nero by an eloquent speech, in which he related the 
story of Aeneas aliaque haud procul fabulis vetera, brought it to pass ut 
Jlienses omni publico muncre solverentur. The genuineness of the “letter” 
has been widely accepted and the monarch (Seleucus rex) generally identi- 
fied with Seleucus II; see e.g. De Sanctis Stor. d. Rom. in 1, p. 277 and 
m 2, p. 416: Stahelin in R.E. 11 a 1240: Beloch G.G. 2 iv 1, p. 663. Its 
authenticity was rejected, on the other hand, by Niese G.MS. 11 p. 1=53, 
note 4 and p. 281, by Willrich in Klio hi (1903), p. 404, by Taubler Imp. 
Rom. 1 p. 203, and especially by Holleaux in Rome, la Grice et les Mo- 
narchies Hellinistiques, pp. 5b and 46b and in C.A.H. vii p. 823. Holleaux 
pointed out that little credence can be placed in the statement of Justin 
(xxviii 1, 5f.) that (about 239 b.c.) the Romans bade the Aetolians set the 
Acarnanians free because their ancestors had not taken part in the war against 
Troy, and also that Rome could not have made a treaty with Seleucus II, 
since, according to all precedent, this would have been renewed by his sons, 
whereas in 198 Antiochus III had no such treaty and, in fact, attempted 
in 193 to conclude one. Both Niese and Holleaux, however, assumed that 
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the “letter” was an invention of the Romans; it is much more probable 
that it was a fabrication of the Ilians, who presumably bolstered up their 
request for immunitas by what they hoped would be regarded as docu- 
mentary evidence. 

41 . For the occupation of Samos by Philip sec Polybius m 2, 8 and xvi 
2, 4: Appian Mac. 4, 1. For the “ships in Samos,” which, according to 
Polybius xvi 2, 9, took part in the battle of Chios (sec Chap. I note 39), 
and the 700 Egyptians captured by the Rhodians and Attalus in this battle 
(Polybius xvi 7, 6) see Holleaux in Klio ix (1909), p. 454L and RE. A. 
xxin (1921), pp. i8if. and i87f., who showed that as many of the Egyptian 
ships lying in the harbour as could be manned were added to the Mace- 
donian navy. A decree found in the Samian Heraeum, which praises a 
physician for his services during a “blockade of the city” and a “siege of 
the acropolis," published by Klaffenbach in A.M. li (1926), p. 28E, no. 2, 
was connected by the editor with Philip’s occupation of the place, but the 
connexion was doubted by Holleaux in C.AJJ. vm p. 153, note 1. 

42 . The unnamed city which, according to Polybius xvi 2, if., Philip was 
vainly besieging just before the naval battle of Chios was evidently Chios; 
see van Gelder Gesch. d. alten Rhodicr, p. 123, note 3 and Holleaux in 
Klio ix p. 45of. and REA. xxii (1920), p. 252^ Philip’s siege of Chios is 
mentioned in Plutarch Mul. Virt. 3; the statement of Appian (Mac. 4, 1) 
that he captured it is clearly incorrect. 

43 . Polybius xvi 15, 6; 24, 9. In the latter passage the territory is said to 
be that of Myus (see Chap. Ill note 81); the statement, however, that 
Philip gave it to the Magnesians “in return for figs,” with which, having 
no grain, they supplied him, can hardly be taken literally. For the war 
between Miletus and Magnesia which in all probability resulted from this 
gift see below note 47. 

44 . Polybius xvm 44 = Livy xxxin 30, an abbreviated form of the senatus 
consultum containing the terms of peace. It particularly specified in regard 
to Euromus, Pedasa (Pidasa, see below note 78), Bargylia, Iasus, Abydus, 
Myrina on Lemnos, Perinthus in Thrace and the island of Thasos that 
Philip must ekevOepa s dffxiva i, ra s <f>povpa<; avratv peTaxrTrpapevov 
(see also Livy xxxrv 32, 5). The evacuation of the Carian cities, as well as 
Abydus (captured in 200, see Chap. Ill note 120) and Perinthus had, in 
fact, been part of the Rhodians’ original demands; see Polybius xvm 2, 
3f. and 8, 9= Livy xxxii 33, 6f. and 35, 10. According to Polybius xvm 44, 
2, the senatus consultum declared that tow ? pev aWov s "’EAA^vas irav ras 
(inaccurately rendered by Livy as omnes Graecorum civitates) should be 
free and autonomous. The a XXovs is scarcely to be understood with Larsen 
in CE. xxxi (1936), p. 345 as indicating all cities “for which other arrange- 
ments were not made”; for the phrase is evidently antithetical to the fol- 
lowing (§ 3) row? Se Tarropevov} vtto $ >£\iirvov Kal ras 7roX«s ras 
ip<j>povpov s, which the King was ordered to surrender to the Romans. 
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The more general statement in Appian Mac. 9, 3, rds noke is ocrai fyrav 
‘EXXrjvtSe? virb <£tXi7nr<jt> muras iXevffepas etvcu is hardly accurate. Soon 
after the conclusion of the treaty, Roman commanders went to Bargylia 
and Thasos to arrange for their freedom and, in the case of the former, 
probably also for the departure of the soldiers of Philip who had retreated 
to the city in 197 (see Chap. I note 40); see Polybius xvm 48, 2 and 50, 
1 = Livy xxxiii 35, 2 and 39, 2: Plutarch Flam. 12, 1. It may be presumed 
that plans were made to arrange for the freedom of other cities also, but 
in the case of Iasus, at least, any such action was forestalled by the sur- 
render of the city to Antiochus III (see below note 49). It was pointed 
out by Taubler (Imp. Rom. 1 p. 433f.) that the recognition in the treaty 
of the freedom of these cities amounted to a guarantee by the two contract- 
ing parties, and (p. 438) that the Asianic cities, as already existing inde- 
pendent states not occupied by Roman forces, received a recognition of full 
sovereignty— a sure indication that the Romans at this time were really in 
earnest in regard to refraining from entering Asia. 

45 . Milct 1 3, p. 334f., no. 147, with comments by von Wilamovitz in 
G.G.A. 1914, p. 103^, E. Weiss in J.OA.I. xvu (1914), Beibl. 257L and 
A. M. Andreades Hist, of Gree\ Public Finance 1 p. 177. This loan bore 
interest at twelve per cent, payable as an annuity to the subscriber during 
his life and, after his death, to a beneficiary named by him, but without 
the ultimate return of the principal. 

46 . Milet 1 3, p. 326f., no. 145 =Syll.* 577 = E. Ziebarth Aus. d. Griech. 
Schulwesen 3 (Leipzig 1914), p. 2f., a decree of the demos ordering that 
the donation be deposited in a special account in the public bank, drawing 
interest at the rate of ten per cent annually, which was to be used for 
carrying out the purposes of the gift. The decree also specified the salaries 
to be paid to the instructors (four rraiSorpt/Sat and four ypapparo- 
StSaxTKaXoi) and ordered that the excess income should be spent for an 
annual sacrifice to Apollo with a procession of the teachers and the boys. 

47 . Milet 1 3, p. 34if., no. 148 =SylI.* 588 = F. Mezger Inscr. Miles, de 
Pace cum Magnetibus facta (Munich 1914), p. rf. The Asianic states, besides 
Rhodes, which acted as mediators were Cnidus, Myndus, Samos, Halicar- 
nassus, Caunus (?), Mylasa (?), Teos and Cyzicus. Those from Greece, 
in addition to the Achaeans and Athenians, were Megalopolis and Anti- 
goneia. It was observed by Rehm ( Milet 1 pp. 344!. and 348) that in the 
year in which the treaty was concluded the Magnesians founded a festival 
for Zeus Sosipolis (Ins. Magn. 98—SyIl.* 589), from which it may be in- 
ferred that they regarded the outcome of the war as a victory. The services 
of a citizen of Priene [iv rip iro]\epxp rip yevopiwp rip.[iv irpbs Mi]Xipru>vs, 
praised in Ins. Priene 26, are perhaps to be connected with this war. 

48 . For Magnesia and Teos see above notes 38 and 39. For Alabanda see 
O.GJ. 234 (about 203/2 b.c.) and below Chap. V note 31. See also E. Degen 
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Krit. Ausfiihrung z. Gesch. Antiochus d. Grossen (Basle 1918), p. 3of. 
For Amyzon see Welles, nos. 38 (203 b.c., a promise of the privileges en- 
joyed during the city’s alliance with Ptolemy) and 39-40 (acrvAia of the 
sanctuary of Apollo and Artemis). For Tralles and Nysa see Welles, nos. 41 
and 43 and Chap. V notes 29 and 27. Antiochus later sought to extend his 
influence in southwestern Phrygia by appointing a high-priestess for his 
wife Laodice, similar to the high-priests appointed in other places in his 
kingdom; see O.G.I. 224 = Welles, nos. 36-37, dated, after a long controversy, 
by Hollcaux ( B.CU . uv [1930], p. 250b = Etudes m p. r6gf.) in May, 204, 
after Antiochus’s return from the East to Antioch, but in 193 by Robert 
(Hellenica vu [1949], p. 14b) on the evidence of a similar inscription from 
Persia. Berenice, described as daughter of Ptolemaeus, son of Lysimachus, 
who was the first incumbent, was probably a descendant of the Ptolemaeus, 
son of Lysimachus, who appears in T.A.M. 11 1 — O.G.I. 54 (240 b.c.) as hav- 
ing “received” Telmessus in Lycia from Ptolemy III; see Welles, p. 161 and, 
for the identity of this man, Chap. I note 56. 

49 . Livy xxxm 20, nf. It was pointed out by Klaffenbach in AM. li 
(1926), p. 32, note 3, that the statement of Livy, curam non omiserunt 
( Rhodii ) tuendae libertatis civitatum sociarum Ptolomaei, does not mean, 
as frequently supposed (see e.g. Niese GMS. n p. 640), that the Rhodians 
declared these cities free. Nor may we assume with Holleaux in C.A.H. 
viii p. 178 that they were taken under the “control” of Rhodes. The subse- 
quent claim of the Rhodians that they had bought Caunus from the 
generals of Ptolemy V (see Chap. Ill note 73) indicates that at least the 
three Carian cities remained in their “alliance” with Egypt. The “defence” 
of the independence of these communities — quibus bellum ab Antiocho 
imminebat — was, accordingly, the assurance of protection against any act 
of aggression such as the King committed in Cilicia and in Lycia. Samos, 
Halicarnassus, Myndus and perhaps also Caunus were all free city-states 
in 196 b.c., when they were mediators in the war between Miletus and 
Magnesia (see above note 47). For Cos see Herzog in Arch. Jahrb. xx (1903), 
Arch. Anz. p. n and Hist. Ztschr. exxv (1922), p. 231, note 2, mentioning 
an unpublished fragment of a letter of Antiochus to the city. For Iasus and 
Rhodes about 204 see above Chap. I note 37. For the decree honouring 
Antiochus for preserving the [87j/iOKp]arft]av koI av[r]ovo/xtav of Iasus 
see O.GJ. 237, and for the King’s garrison in the city in 190 see Livy xxxvii 

3f- 

50 . LG. xi 4, 1298 zzSyll.* 1158 1 and B.C.H. lix (1935), p. 93 (declaration 
of Delphi, copies from Delos and Delphi), dated, on the basis of the letter- 
ing, at the end of the third or the beginning of the second century: LG. xi 
4, 1027 1158 11 (decree of Delos). The declaration of the oracle was 
made on the occasion of the foundation by Cyzicus of the festival of the 
Soteria in honour of Kopij ’tcoreipa. The festival is called ra Kopeia in 
Strabo n p. 98. For the Goddess see Appian Mith. 75: Plutarch Luc. 10: 
AM. ix (1884), p. 17: B.CH. xiv (1890), p. 537, no. 2; lix (1935), p. 93: 
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I.G.R. i 802; iv 949: Coll. W add. nos. 697 f. and 7i6f. See also Chap. XXVI 
note 11. For the mysteries of the Goddess, held in the precinct called to 
koXKiov, see Hasluck Cyzicus, pp. 213 and 252 and Robert Hellenica 1 
(1940), p. 11, note 8. 

51 . I.G.R. iv 179 =Sy//. 8 591, a decree honouring the leader of the em- 
bassy, interpreted by Bikerman in Philol. lxxxvii (1932), p. 277L Since the 
envoys appeared before the Senate before the signing of the treaty in the 
early summer of 196 and had previously travelled from Lampsacus to 
Massalia and back to Rome, they can scarcely have left home later than 
the autumn of 197 and so about the time of Antiochus’s arrival in Ephesus 
(see Chap. I note 49). It was supposed by Degen (Krit. Ausfuhrung, p. 44!.) 
that Antiochus’s attempts against both Lampsacus and Smyrna (see below 
notes 52 and 53) were made at this time; while this may be true in the 
case of Smyrna, which he attacked ab Epheso (Livy xxxm 38, 4), it can 
hardly apply to a place as far distant as Lampsacus. For the significance 
of the petition of the Lampsacene envoys oww? <TVfi'rrepi\r)<f)$<bfiev [ev rats 
crwfbjKCu?] rats yevofiivais 'Ptu/xatot? irpos to/a f/8]a[criXea] as a request 
to be taken under the protection of Rome see Bikerman ibid. p. 278b and 
in R. Phil, lxi (1935), p. 61 f. and Chap. I note 35. The account of the 
envoys’ interview with Flamininus has been lost, but since there is no 
mention of Lampsacus in the summary of the treaty with Philip contained 
in Polybius xvm 44, 2f.=Livy xxxm 30, 2f., the city was evidently not 
“included” in it. Since Lampsacus, like the other cities of the Troad, was 
not subject to Attalus (see above note 36), there seems to be no ground 
for Bikerman’s assumption (ibid. p. 285) that during the war between 
Attalus and Philip it made itself independent of Pergamum. The incor- 
rectness of the frequent assumption that this decree shows that Lampsacus 
was in danger of an attack by the Galatians was pointed out by Holleaux 
in R.E.A. xvm (1916), p. if. 

52 . Alexandria Troas, Smyrna and Lampsacus appear together in Livy 
xxxv 42, 2 (192 b.c.) as the three cities which Antiochus neque vi expugnare 
ad earn diem poterat neque condicionibus in amicitiam perlicere. As this 
is the first appearance of Alexandria Troas among the cities threatened 
by Antiochus, Cardinali (R.P. p. 69, note 2) and Bikerman ( Herm . lxvii 
[1932], p. 65), followed by Hansen ( Attalids , p. 73), assumed that it did not 
join Lampsacus and Smyrna in their resistance until this year. The wording 
of the passage, however, suggests that Antiochus’s efforts against all three 
cities had been maintained for some time, and it is hard to see how Alex- 
andria, if it had once submitted to him, could have defied him later, 
especially as he had a garrison at Abydus. Moreover, the statement in Livy 
xxxrv 57, 2 and 59, 4 that in 193 there were envoys in Rome ex universa 
Graecia et magna parte Asiae, while doubtless exaggerated, shows that 
cities other than Lampsacus and Smyrna were represented, and it seems 
very probable that Alexandria, which was resisting Antiochus in 192, was 
one of them. For Antiochus’s sacrifice to Athena Ilias in 192 see Livy xxxv 
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43, 3. A letter written to the Ilians by a monarch, who promised to “preserve 
their ancestral privileges,” (I.G JR. iv 192= Welles, no. 42), to be dated, 
because of the lettering, at the end of the third century, was probably 
written by Antiochus. A fragment of an inscription containing an oath 
either in the name of a king called Antiochus or of allegiance to him, has 
been connected, because of the mention of Lysimacheia in Thrace, with 
Antiochus III; see Dorpfeld Troja u. Won p. 448, no. hi. 

53 . Livy xxxiii 38, 3 f. For the envoys of Smyrna and Lampsacus at the 
conference held at Lysimacheia see Polybius xviii 52 and Appian Syr. 2. 
For the creation of the cult of Roma see Tacitus Ann. iv 56, where it is 
said that the temple was built in 195 b.c. For the significance of its creation 
see O. Hirschfeld in S.B. Berl. A\ad. 1888, p. 835 = Kl. Schriften, p. 473L 
and Wissowa Relig. u. Kultus d. Romer 1 (Munich 1912), p. 338L For this 
cult in the Asianic cities see Appendix in. 

54 . For Antiochus’s hope see Livy xxxiii 38, 2. According to Appian Syr. 
2, the majority of the Greek cities, fearing capture, joined Antiochus and 
received his garrisons. The presence in Rome in 193, however, of envoys 
from “a large part of Asia” (Livy xxxrv 57, 2, see above note 52) suggests 
that Appian’s statement is exaggerated; in any case, it shows only that if 
many cities did submit, it was not for long. The version found in Hieronymus 
in Daniel, xi 18 (v p. 589 Migne) = Porphyrius frg. 47 Jac. (F. Gr. Hist, n 
p. 1224) that Antiochus captured Rhodes, Samos, Colophon and Phocaea 
is clearly incorrect; of these places only Phocaea surrendered to him (see 
below note 56). 

55 . For the negotiations with Antiochus see Chap. I note 50. For the view 
that the freedom of the Greeks was a mere pretext see Holleaux Rome, 
la Grice etc. p. 326L: De Sanctis Stor. d. Rom. iv 1, p. 226L: Bikerman in 
Herm. lxvii (1932), p. 66f.: A. H. M. Jones Gree\ City, p. 113L For the 
suggestion that had Antiochus accepted their terms the Romans would 
have sacrificed the cities see Cardinali R.P. p. 69, note 1: Degen Krit. 
Ausfiihrung, p. 64!.: Passerini in Athenaeum x (1932), p. 333. For the sig- 
nificance of the policy adopted by Rome see Bikerman ibid. pp. 53 and 6of., 
who held without good reason that Antiochus could not accept the existence 
of the cities as buffer-states without danger to his dominions in Asia. Biker- 
man also, in conformity with his view that the cities formed part of the 
territory “won by the spear” (see above Chap. Ill note 12), advanced 
(p. 5of.) the argument (Livy xxxv 16, 4f.) that the cities belonged to the 
King by right of conquest and regarded (p. 58L) their autonomy as 
revocable by Antiochus at his pleasure. In view of the position taken by 
both the Greeks and Rome that Antiochus’s measures constituted a direct 
aggression, we are perhaps hardly justified in supposing with A. H. M. 
Jones (Gree\ City, p. 99) that “the later attitude of the kings to the ques- 
tion of Greek autonomy is well illustrated” by them. 
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56 . For Ephesus see Livy xxxvi 41, 1; 42, 6; 45, 4f.; xxxvii 10, 10; 11, 2; 
13, 6; 14, 6; 17, 1; 26, 1 ( = Polybius xxi 11, 13): Appian Syr. 24. For Mag- 
nesia, lasus and Teos see Livy xxxvii 10, 12L (where the addition of ad 
Sipylum in n, 3 is evidendy a gloss); 17, 3; 27, 3L For Phocaea see Polybius 
xxi 6, 1 ( = Livy xxxvii 9, if.); 6, 2f.: Livy xxxvii ii, 15; 32: Appian Syr. 
22 and 25. It afterward surrendered to the commander of the Roman fleet, 
who, after his soldiers had pillaged the city, gave back its territory and 
its civic rights (Livy xxxvii 32). For the surrender of Cyme and other 
places in Aeolis to Antiochus’s son Seleucus see Livy xxxvii 11, 15 and 
Appian Syr. 25. For Chios and Samos see Livy xxxvi 43, 11; xxxvii 10, nf.; 
12, 6f.; 27, if. For the incorrect statement that Samos surrendered to An- 
tiochus see above note 54. For Cos, Erythrae, Mitylene, Smyrna, Miletus, 
Cnidus, Halicarnassus and Myndus see Livy xxxvii 10, iij 11, i3f.; 12, 5 
and 10; 16, if.; 21, 6; 22, 2. Clazomenae seems also to have supported the 
Allies, for in the arrangements made at Apameia (see below note 60) 
it received the island of Drymussa, presumably as a reward. Adramyttium, 
evidently sympathizing with the Allies, was saved from an attack by An- 
tiochus by the appearance of the Roman fleet; see Livy xxxvii 19, 8; 21, 4. 
Notium was besieged by a force commanded by Antiochus himself, but after 
his defeat in the naval battle of Myonnesus the King abandoned his attempt 
to take the city; see Livy xxxvii 26, 5L; 31, 3. 

57 . Polybius xxi 13, 3f.; 14, 2=Livy xxxvii 35, 2f.: Diodorus xxix 7: 
Appian Syr. 29. The inference of Degen Krit. Ausfuhrung , p. 43L from the 
use of the words vrapaxwpeti/ and ocxwpelv, attributed by Polybius to An- 
tiochus’s envoy, that Lampsacus, Smyrna and Alexandria Troas. had mean- 
while surrendered to the King does not seem justified. 

58 . A letter written by the Roman commander to the “Council and 
People” of Heracleia ad Latmum in reply to a decree brought by envoys 
promised freedom and the right to be governed by its own laws both to 
Heracleia and to t[cus aXJXais iroXecrti' oacu rjfitv r^v ein. Tpoir^v eSaiKav; 
see Syll . 8 618 —SE.G. 11 566. The name of the commander is lost, but it 
was shown by De Sanctis in Atti Accad. Torino lv ii (1921-22), p. nyi. 
and Holleaux in Riv. Fit. m (1924), p. 29f. that the letter was written, not, 
as previously supposed, by Cn. Manlius Vulso, but by the Scipios. A frag- 
ment of a decree ( SE.G . 11 536), attributed to Heracleia by Robert in 
Istros 11 (1935-36), p. 2, contains mention of a king, who was regarded as 
Antiochus III by M. Segrc in Rend. Pontific. Accad. Rom. d. Arch, xvii 
(1940-41), p. 34L If so, Heracleia was under his domination. Another letter, 
found in the ruins of the Temple of Apollo Clarius between Colophon 
and Notium, which was written by the Scipios in reply to a request brought 
by envoys, presumably in 190, to KoXo<£(<m)k«dv rfi [ySovXjj kc u r<p StjJ/kjj 
appears to have guaranteed the inviolability of the Temple; see SE.G. 1 
440 = rv 567 = Ann. 2s p. 1925, 107. It was supposed by Keil in RE. xvn 1076 
that the KoXo^wioi of this letter were in reality the people of Notium. It 
seems more probable, however, that the request to the Scipios was made 
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by the mother-city. A letter from the Scipios to Heracleia Pontica is quoted 
in Memnon 26, 2. 

59 . Polybius xxi 17, iif.; 18, 2; 22, 3; 24, 4= Livy xxxvii 45, 21; 52, 1; 
54, 2f.; 55, 4. For the speeches of Eumenes and the Rhodian ambassador 
see Polybius xxi 19-21 and 22, 6-24, 12 and Livy xxxvii 53 and 54, 3-28 (free 
and, in places, amplified versions of Polybius). For the view that they were 
composed by Polybius for the purpose of showing the attitude toward the 
cities of the Pergamenes and the Rhodians, respectively, in the second 
century see Bikerman in RJE.G. t (1937), p. 232b For the ancient historians’ 
practice of inserting fictitious speeches see Diodorus xx if. 

60 . For the arrangements made at Apameia see Polybius xxi 24, 6f. = Livy 
xxxvu 55, 5f. (the general instructions given by the Senate to the com- 
missioners) and xxi 46 (48), 2f.=Livy xxxvm 39, 7f. (the actual measures 
taken) and the briefer and inaccurate accounts in Diodorus xxix n and 
Appian Syr. 44. Polybius’s accounts are obviously incomplete and lacking 
in precision. Whereas they contain information concerning the rewards 
given to certain of the free cities, there is no mention of Lampsacus or 
Alexandria Troas and no general statement about the arrangements made 
for all those which supported Rome during the war. Such a statement, 
however, is found in Livy xxxvii 56, 2, where the instructions given to 
the commissioners include the order that Eumenes was to receive Mysia, 
Lydia and Ionia extra ea oppida quae liberae fuissent quo die cum rege 
Antiocho pugnatum est (/>. at Magnesia), a clause not found in the 
version of Polybius and so presumably taken from some Roman source 
but evidendy a reliable one, perhaps depending on an official document con- 
taining the Senate’s instruction; sec Mommsen Rom. Forsch. 11 p. 523f., 
followed by De Sanctis Stor. d. Rom. iv 1, p. 225, note 184, Holleaux in 
RE.G. xlv (1932), p. 13, note 1 and Bikerman in R.E.G. l (1937), p. 223k 
It is evident from this clause that the independence of those free cities 
which had supported Rome was to be confirmed. Polybius’s account of the 
measures taken at Apameia, moreover, omits all mention of Ilium, whereas 
the corresponding version of Livy contains (§ 10) the information that 
the commissioners gave the Ilians Rhoeteium and Gergis and declared 
the neighbouring Dardanus free, an addition which is probably an in- 
sertion from some Roman annalist, who wished to emphasize the relation- 
ship of Ilium to Rome; see Mommsen ibid, n p. 538 and Niese G.MS. 11 
p. 760, note 2. There is no reason, however, for supposing that it is untrue. 
Ilium had, to be sure, received Antiochus in 192 (see above note 52), but 
both it and Dardanus, as well as Rhoeteium, surrendered to the Romans 
on their arrival in Asia; see Livy xxxvii 9, 7 and 37, if. But the inaccuracy 
of Polybius is most evident in the statement (xxi 46, 2f.) that those au- 
tonomous ('EA.XTjw8es in xxi 24, 8) cities which had previously paid a 
$opo? to Antiochus but had supported Rome in the war were to be exempt 
from $opos, while those which had paid a <rvv rafts to Attalus should 
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continue to pay a <£opos to Eumenes and those which, deserting Rome, 
had sided with Antiodius should likewise pay a <f>opo<i to Eumenes. The 
use in this statement of the terms i ftopos and crwraiji, s as synonyms, without 
regard to the distinction between them, has given rise to considerable con- 
fusion as to the precise meaning of the two terms; see Chap. Ill note 14. 
But a more serious error, as Bikerman pointed out (ibid. p. 229!.), was 
Polybius’s failure to state clearly that all the cities (save, of course, those 
in Caria), whether Pergamene or Seleucid allies, which had supported 
Antiochus during the war should be subject to Eumenes. This principle 
was enforced in the case of Ephesus, which did not surrender until after 
the defeat of Antiochus (Livy xxxvii 45, x). It was not enforced, however, 
in the case of Phocaea, which recovered its -trarpiov iroktrevpa (Polybius 
xxi 46, 7), or perhaps in that of Magnesia-on-Maeander, which, although 
it did not surrender to the Romans until after the war (Livy l.c.), obtained 
from the Scipios (or so its envoys claimed in aj>. 22) the right of in- 
violability for its temple (Tacitus Ann. 111 62, 1). Another source of con- 
fusion is Polybius’s implication that cities which were “autonomous” (or 
'EXAtjwSes) had paid a (f>opo<s either to Attalus or to Antiochus, since 
this represents them as at the same time autonomous and tributary, a 
condition for which there is no convincing evidence (see Chap. Ill note 14). 
There is no reason to believe that the free cities which entered into an 
alliance with Attalus in 218 became his subjects or paid tribute to him (see 
above note 36), and the explanation of Bikerman (ibid. p. 2x9) that during 
the years 196-193 Antiochus had exacted tribute from the cities which 
he had seized is based only on the demand attributed to the Romans by 
the King’s envoy at Corinth in 193 as recorded in Diodorus xxviii 15, 2 
(’Avtioxov) trap' ivi(ov (i.e, wokemv) rov? 6 <j>eiXopevovs <f>opovg pf/ 
Xapfiaveiv (somewhat differently stated in the parallel passages in Livy 
xxxxv 57, xo and Appian Syr. 6 ). The difficulty may be explained by sup- 
posing that in this case a vrovopoi does not denote the “free and autonomous” 
cities but is used loosely for those which were in fact subject but had Hellenic 
civic institutions permitting a certain degree of local autonomy. Such, for 
example, were the Seleucid cities Sardis and Tralles (see Chap. V note 40) 
and possibly certain Pergamene communities, such as Stratoniceia on the 
upper Ca'icus and Attaleia on the border of Lydia. It is perhaps more 
probable, however, that the confusion, if not due to Polybius himself (or 
to his source), may have arisen from the wording of the instructions given 
to the commissioners, which, after the usual manner of such documents, 
envisaged ail possibilities and provided that any autonomous cities (if 
such there were) which had paid tribute to Attalus should continue to pay 
it to Eumenes and any (if there were any) which had paid it to Antiochus 
and had opposed Rome should also pay it thenceforth to the Pergamene 
King. In any case, this lack of precision in Polybius’s account of the ar- 
rangements at Apameia is highly unfortunate, for it has served as a basis 
for the frequently expressed view that a “free and autonomous” city paid 
a regular and fixed sum of money to the kings. 
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61 . For the territory granted to Rhodes in 188 see, in addition to Polybius 
xxi 46, 8 (see above note 60), the somewhat fuller statement in Livy xxxvn 
5 6, 5f. (from a Roman source), according to which the Rhodians received 
Lycia, except Telmessus (which was given to Eumenes II, see Chap. I 
note 56), and all Caria south of the Maeander, except those cities which 
were free at the outbreak of the war with Antiochus. The gift, therefore, 
did not include the coast cities of Miletus, Heracleia ad Latmum, Iasus, 
Bargylia, Myndus, Halicarnassus and Cnidus, or the inland cities of 
Euromus, Pidasa and Mylasa, for these were either recognized as free by 
the Romans at the time of their treaty with Philip in 196 or declared free 
by the commissioners at Apameia. The possessions of Rhodes in interior 
Caria were governed by a dyepwv ini Ka/nas (Syll. a 619 and Clara Rhodos 11 
p. 192, no. 20, see below note 62) . These possessions included, in addition to 
Stratoniceia (see Chap. Ill note 73), the neighbouring Panamara (Holleaux 
Etudes 1 p. 41 1 = Michel 479, an asrooraXeis €ir«rmT7j? vno tov Sijpov tov 
'PoSuov, see below note 62), Mobolla (Mugla) (Holleaux p. 410= Michel 
1189 =S.GDJ. 4276, a Rhodian eirim-dr*)?, perhaps after Sulla’s restoration 
of this region to Rhodes, see below note 68), and Hyllarima in the moun- 
tains between the Marsyas and the Harpasus ( B.CJi . lviii [1934], p. 345^, 
no. 39 and p. 371, a priesthood of rov 'PoSuov Sijpov). For Euromus and 
Orthosia (attacked by Mylasa) see below note 65. 

62 . l.G. xii 1, 49 = Syll. s 619, a list of officials, contains a crrparayos [ei]s 
to Ilepav (corresponding to the crrparayos ini rav x<*>P av on the island 
of Rhodes), a ayepcov ini Kavvov, a ayepc bv ini K apias and a dyepdtv ini 
AvKta?. It was pointed out by Hiller von Gaertringen in AM. xx (1895), 
p. 385^ and R.E. Suppl. v 793 that this list belongs to the period 188-167 and 
is not to be dated about 60 b.c., as supposed by Holleaux in R. Phil, xvn 
(1893), p. 182!. = Etudes 1 p. 393b; see also Robert in Holleaux Etudes 1 
p. 394, note 1. The orparjjyos ets to Ilepav or iv t<o Uipav appears also 
in other inscriptions of the second and first centuries; see l.G. xii 1, 
103 6=Syll. a 586: A.M. xx (1895), p. 382L, no. 4= S.GJD. 1 . 3789: Maiuri 
NS. 18: Clara Rhodos n p. 192, no. 20 and p. i98f., no. 31 (all from 
Rhodes): JUS. xvi (1896), p. 221, no. 15 (from Cyllandus in Caria): 
Ann. Scuol. Atene iv-v (1924), p. 479, no. 33 = S.E.G . iv 178 (from Cedreae 
in Caria). The longer form, crrparayijoras ini rav eh to TLepav 

is found in Clara Rhodos n p. i88f., no. 18 (from Rhodes). In the list of 
officials cited above, the a yepd>v is evidently subordinate to the crTpaTayo<s; 
this relationship between the two offices appears also in Clara Rhodos n 
p. 192, no. 20 and in the inscription from Cedreae cited above, in the former 
of which the o-rparoyos is described as yevopevo<; ayepcov ini Kaplas, 
in the latter as dy epcov \yev6p]evo<; iv M€y[t]<rr[|j] Kara nakepov. A 
yevopevos dye pci) v apurffos ini re ‘Aprovficov ual ilapa/ 3 keia<s appears 
in an inscription of the koivov tu>v Tappvaviav found at Mugla in inland 
Caria and dated, on the evidence of the lettering, in the first century before 
Christ; see Michel 1188 =S.G.DJ. 4275. In the first century the coast district 
belonging to Rhodes was under the command of a dyqcrapevos ini 
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’A[-n-]e[ipov] xai &vcrxov xai [X€]/xro[j']d(cr)oi* x[al] Su/ras Sts wparos, 
the neighbouring island of Syme being included in his command; see 
Holleaux Etudes 1 p. 432i.~S.GDl. apErj. Under the Roman emperors the 
official in charge of this district was called dyepatv eiri Xepcro[m]crov xai 
Su/tas ( s Apx- /*• J 9 ll > p- 6of., no. 52 ft =Syll. a 819, aj>. 81-96), or 
o-rpa-njyos Xeppovtjcrov Kat Xvpas {ibid. no. 52 y =Mnem. xli [19x3], 
p. I2f., A.n. 210), or [crrpaTijjyos «ri Xepcro[vdcrov] Kat Svpas (»&d. p. 63, 
no. 53), all found at Ortaci (ancient Thyssanus) on the western side of 
the peninsula of Loryma. Of a lower rank than the Tjyepovc s were the 
iirto-T drat, charged by the Rhodian government with the general super- 
vision of the individual communities and with the duties both of a civil 
governor and of a military commander; see Holleaux in B.CM. xvh (1893), 
p. 52f. = Etudes 1 p. 409f.; xvm (1894), p. 392b s= Etudes 1 p. 429L; lvii 
( r 933 )> P- 26f . = Etudes 111 pp. 2x7 and 254: van Gelder in Mnem. xxiv 
(1896), p. 248f. and Gesch. d. alt. Rhodier, p. 26if.: A. Heuss Stadt u. 
Herrscher d. Hellenismus, p. 29b They are found in the following places: 
Stratoniceia (Holleaux Etudes 1 p. 411 = Michel 479, a decree of the xoivov 
rutv llavapapeuv, apparently of the early second century) ; Mobolla (Mugla) 
(Holleaux, p, 410 = 5 .G.DJ. 4276 - Michel 1189); Daedala {T.A.M. 11 163); 
the island of Megiste (Holleaux Etudes 1 p. ipeji.=S.GDI. 4332: CJ.G. 
4301 b =S.GDJ. 4330: B.CM. xvi [1892], p. 304^, no. 1 [=S.GDJ. 4331] 
and no. 2; xxm [1899], P* 333 > no * I: Bev. Biblique xiv [1917], p. 29if., 
nos. 12 and 23). The island of Syros, which was independent but regarded 
itself under Rhodian protection, requested the Republic to send it an 
enwrarijs; see LG. xn 5, 652 = Holleaux Etudes 1 p. 412. 

63 . Polybius xxn 5 (188 b.c.), where it is related that the Roman commis- 
sioners, in spite of a request from the Ilians to pardon the Lycians, gave 
the latter to Rhodes ev Bu>peq. The Lycians, however, expecting to be 
allies and not subjects of the Rhodians, refused to submit to their rule. It 
was pointed out by O. Treuber Gesch. d. Lykjer (Stuttgart 1887), p. 159 
that this refusal was the first of the three “wars" which the Rhodians, ac- 
cording to their envoy at Rome, had been forced to wage against Lycia; 
see Polybius xxx 31 (xxxi 7), 4 and Niese GMS. in p. 8if. For the as- 
sistance given to the Rhodians by Eumenes II see Polybius xxiv 15 (9), 13 
(180 b.c.). They had previously (in 182 b.c.) prevented him, during his war 
with Pharnaces I of Pontus, from blockading the Hellespont in order to 
keep merchantmen from entering the Euxine (Polybius xxvn 7, 5). 

64 . Polybius xxv 4L: Livy xli 6, 8f., containing a highly-coloured descrip- 
tion of Rhodian rule in Lycia. The arrival of the Lycian embassy in Rome 
was placed by Polybius in 177, by Livy, from an annalistic source, in 178, 
evidently a year too early. In 174 the Rhodians were again engaged in 
suppressing a revolt in Lycia, which, in spite of Eumenes’s previous as- 
sistance against the Lycians, they afterward declared had been fomented 
by him; sec Livy xli 25, 8; xlii 14, 8: Polybius xxvn 7, 6: Appian Maced. 
ii, 3. It was suggested by Rehm in S.B. Bayer. A {ad. 1923 vm p. 2of. that 
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the union o£ Miletus and Pidasa in 176/5 and the treaty between Miletus 
and Heracleia in 173/2 (see below notes 78 and 79) indicate a troubled 
condkion of affairs connected with the diminution of Rhodes’s power which 
resulted from the Senate’s declaration of 177. The clause of the treaty, 
however, by which the Milesians and Heracleots bound themselves to do 
nothing vmvavriov rjj tt/jos 'PoSiovs crvppax^ shows that the prestige of 
Rhodes was still considerable. 

65 . Polybius xxx 5, 11 and 13L = Livy xlv 25, nf., recording the revolt 
of Caunus, aided by Cibyra, and relating that troops sent by Mylasa seized 
ras iv Ev/xifiii) irokets (see Chap. Ill note 130) and that a combined force 
from Mylasa and Alabanda attacked Orthosia (presumably the place of 
this name near the lower Harpasus). For the overtures made by Alabanda 
to Rome see Chap. V note 32. 

66. In 171 the Rhodians replied to Perseus’s envoys, who came to ask 
for the good offices of the Republic in the event of war, that they would do 
nothing contrary to the wishes of Rome, and after the war broke out they 
offered the Romans some warships; see Polybius xxvii 4, 3f.; 7, i3f.: Livy 
xlii 56, 6. There was, however, a faction in Rhodes which favoured Perseus 
and sought to alienate the Rhodians from the Romans; see Polybius xxvii 
7, iof.; xxvni 2, 3L; 16, x; 17, 12. In 169 Rhodian envoys approached the 
Roman general Philippus in Macedonia, but were referred by him to the 
Senate (Polybius xxvm i6£. and Appian Mac. 17), and in the following 
year, after Perseus had tried to persuade the Republic to join him against 
Rome (Polybius xxix 3, jt. and 4, 7f.=Livy xliv 23, 4! and 9), the 
Rhodians voted to send envoys both to the Romans and to Perseus to 
negotiate a peace (Polybius xxix iof.: Livy xliv 29, 7f.). The envoys to 
Rome, however, did not arrive until 167, after the war had been decided 
by Paullus’s victory at Pydna, and they were forced to substitute their 
congratulations for an attempt at negotiation (Polybius xxix 19, if.= Livy 
xlv 3, 3f.: Diodorus xxx 24). On the arrival of further envoys, later in the 
year, a praetor attempted to persuade the Romans to declare war on Rhodes, 
but the proposal was not successful and the envoys were dismissed with a 
reproof; see Polybius xxx 4f.: Livy xlv 20, 4 £. (partly from an annalistic 
source): Diodorus xxxi 5, 3: Cassius Dio frg. 68, 2f. Boiss. For Cato’s 
speech in their favour see Gellius vi 3, 7 f. 

67 . Polybius xxx 5, 12: Livy xliv 15, 1 (where the “liberation” is dated 
two years too early); xlv 25, 6: Appian Syr. 44; Mith. 62. A monument 
erected on the Capitoline Hill at Rome contained a dedication to Jupiter 
by the koivov of the Lycians, Kopurapevov rrjv irarpiov Brfp[o]Kpariav ; 
see CJJ^. i 2 725 = vi 30920 = l.G. xiv 986 =I.G.R. 1 61 — O.Gl. 55i = Dessau 
31. Another monument contained dedications by King Mithradates Philo- 
pator Philadelphus, described as [^IXo s kcu] arvppax os of the Romans, 
and the demos of Tabae in Caria, also described as <£tX[o? #c]at c rvppaxos 
'Pw[pat]cuv; see C.LL. i 2 730 a and b = vi 30922 a and b = 1 .G.R. 1 62 and 
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63= Dessau 30 = O.GJ. 375 (Mithradates only). These monuments were 
dated by Mommsen and Hiilsen in the time of Sulla (see C 1 L.. i 2 p. 534), 
but only on the ground that the Senate’s action of 167 resulted merely in 
the withdrawal of the Rhodian garrisons and that the Lycians did not 
receive their liberty until Sulla’s time and in the belief that this Mithradates 
was a hypothetical son of Mithradates Eupator (see Mommsen Ges. Schr. 
iv p. 71b). It was shown, however, by Reinach L’Hist. par les Monnaies, 
p. 129 that this king was Mithradates IV, who succeeded to the throne of 
Pontus between 159 and 156 b.c .; see Chap. VIII notes 46 and 48. In view 
of this date it seems evident that the dedication of the Lycian koivov is to 
be dated, as Franz originally observed (commentary to CJ.G. 5880), not long 
after their liberation in 167; see Treuber ibid. p. 167b, note 1 (p. 169): 
Fougeres De Lyciorum Communi (Paris 1898), p. 18 : Reinach l.c. The 
dedication of Tabae, therefore, should also be dated at this time, which 
suggests that on the liberation of Lycia and Caria the city was declared a 
friend and ally of Rome. Another group of monuments, which seems to 
have stood on the Esquiline Hill, also contained a dedication expressing 
gratitude to the Roman people cognatum amicum sociu\m\ for a beneficium 
erga Lucias in comu[ne] ( CJL .. i 2 726 = vi 30927=Dessau 32), and it 
seems most natural to connect this beneficium with the same act of libera- 
tion. This monument also included a Latin inscription by the demos of 
Ephesus, quod optinuit maiorum souom leibertatem, and a bilingual 
dedication of Laodiceia-on-Lycus to the Roman people as /ecu 

evepyenjs, aper!j<s ZvtKtv k«u ewoias rfjs ets iavrov, see CJJL. I 2 727 and 
728 = vi 30925 and 30926 = Dessau 33 and 34 =J.G.R. 1 65 (Laodiceia only). 
All these inscriptions were likewise dated by Mommsen and Hiilsen in the 
time of Sulla, but only on the ground .that he granted to Ephesus the 
freedom which had been abolished under the rule of Mithradates Eupator 
and that the Laodiceians, who had surrendered to the Pontic King (see 
above p. 214), could have regarded the Romans, when finally victorious, 
as their “saviours.” If, however, the inscription of the Lycians is to be dated 
soon after 167, it seems most natural to place those of the Ephesians and 
the Laodiceians about the same time and to suppose that Ephesus, which 
was evidently independent in 131, when it manned a fleet to aid Rome 
against Aristonicus (see Chap. VI note 16), and at the end of the first 
century before Christ, when it sent an envoy to the Senate (Strabo xiv 
p. 642, see above p. 166), recovered its freedom before the middle of the sec- 
ond century, and that Laodiceia also received some favour about this time; 
see Magie in Anas. Stud. Buckler, p. 176, note x. The Senate’s revocation 
of the grant of Caria and Lycia has served as the basis for a frequently 
held view that Rome’s rights over the territory taken from Antiochus were 
not given up when this territory was distributed among his allies and that 
the gifts of land made at this time were revocable; see e.g. Taubler Imp. 
Rom. 1 p. 234: De Sanctis Stor. d. Rom. iv x, p. 355b: Ernst Meyer Grenzen, 
p. 56. It was pointed out, however, by A. Heuss in Die V ol\crrecht. Grund- 
lagen d. rom. Aussenpoliti\ in Republ. Zeit = Klio, Beth, xxxi (1933), 
p. io6f. that the enforced surrender by the Rhodians of Caria and Lycia, 
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like the subsequent evacuation o£ Caunus and Stratoniceia (see below 
note 68), was an act of violence on the part of Rome, which could have 
been resisted only by war. The presence of two Roman commissions in 
Lycia, perhaps soon after the middle of the second century, is mentioned 
in a recently-found decree of Araxa; see Chap. X note 30. 

68. Polybius xxx 21 (22), 2f.: Appian Mith. 23. For the Rhodians’ ac- 
quisition of Stratoniceia and Caunus see Chap. Ill note 73. On the basis 
of two inscriptions from Mugla, one mentioning a Rhodian aye/xtuv, the 
other an enurTarqs ( S.GJDJ . 4275 and 4276, see above note 62), and two 
other inscriptions, from Pisye and Mugla respectively ( Mnem . xxiv [1896], 
p. 193, no. 18 and p. 196, no. 22), in which Rhodians are mentioned, it was 
maintained by Ernst Meyer ( Grenzen , p. 56L and R£. xix 579) that this 
region, which may have been Rhodian before 188 (see Chap. Ill note 72), 
was not taken from Rhodes at this time. All these inscriptions, however, 
date from the first century before Christ, and it is perhaps more probable 
that, as supposed by Holleaux ( Etudes 1 p. 395) and van Gelder ( Gesch . d. 
alt. Rhodier, p. 204!.), this part of interior Caria was given back to the 
Rhodians after the First Mithradatic War by Sulla, who restored to them 
some of the islands and apparendy Caunus also (Cicero Epist. ad Quint. Fr. 

1 1, 33) ; see above p. 233. The objections of A. H. M. Jones ( Cities , p. 389L, 
note 41) that the Tarmiani (around Mugla) could not have been inde- 
pendent in the second century, since a dispute between Rhodes and Strato- 
niceia (Holleaux Etudes n p. 194L, see below note 84) shows that the 
two states had a common boundary and that Sulla would have had to take 
them from Stratoniceia, whereas in fact he increased the territory of this 
city ( O.GJ . 441, see Chap. X note 9), are not necessarily valid; for the 
common boundary may have been in the neighbourhood of Idyma, at the 
eastern end of the Gulf of Cos, and Mugla lies well east of the line from 
Stratoniceia to Idyma. 

69 . Polybius xxx 31 (xxxi 7), iof., where the Rhodian ambassador in Rome 
is represented as saying that the creation of Delos as a free port had resulted 
in a great diminution of Rhodes’s eXXqrewov, usually interpreted, e.g. by 
Beloch G.G . 2 iv 1, p. 291, note 4 and p. 299, Busolt Griech. Staatsfande* 1 
p. 614, note 3, and A. M. Andreades Hist, of Greeks Public Finance, p. 138, 
note 5 and p. 147, as customs-duties, a meaning which it has also in Milet 1 
3, no. 149, 1 . 42J:. (see below note 78), but as harbour-dues by Boerner in 
R.E. v 2437, Schwahn in R£. v a 243, van Gelder ibid. p. 156, note 1 and 
Larsen in Econ. Surv. iv p. 356. According to the ambassador, the annual 
iWi/jApiop had previously amounted to one million drachmae, which, if 
the duties were calculated at the usual two per cent, meant that the total 
volume of trade was estimated as worth fifty million drachmae; see Beloch, 
p. 299f. and RostovtzefI Hellenist. World, Chap. V note 96. The interpre- 
tation of the passage has been complicated by the emendation of the 
manuscript-reading eupijKare in §12 to d^y/pijKars by Hultsch and 
Biittner-Wobst, which was accepted by Niese (GMS. in p. 196) and 
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van Gelder (ibid. p. 156, note 1). According to this reading, the customs- 
duties were reduced by the sum of 150,000 drachmae, i.e. a loss of 15 per cent. 
It was pointed out, however, by W. S. Ferguson Hellenistic Athens (Lon- 
don 1911), p. 333, note 1 that so small a loss would scarcely have led to 
such a bitter complaint and that the reduction was evidently to 150,000 
drachmae, and this interpretation (in which Bekker’s reading evpicnsei 
was adopted) has been widely accepted; see P. Roussel Delos, Col. Athi- 
nienne (Paris 1916), p. 13, note 7: Hiller von Gaertringen in RJE. Suppl. v 
797: Larsen lx.: Rostovtzeff Hellenist. World, p. 771. The ateleia of 
Delos and the consequent trade are mentioned also in Strabo x p. 486. 

70 . Polybius xxx 4b ( = Livy xlv 20, 4b); xxx 21 (22), xf. ( = Livy xlv 
25, 7); xxx 23 (xxxi 1), 3f.; xxx 31 (xxxi 7), igt (=Livy Per. xlvi). The 
societas (<rvp.pa.xia) was evidently the usual relationship of amicitia et 
societas (see below note 76). The foedus whose renewal in 51 b.c. is men- 
tioned in Cicero Epist. ad Fam. xii 15, 2 cannot be dated. 

71 . For Calynda see Polybius xxxi 4 (i5)f. (163 b.c.). For Ceramus see 
JHS. xi (1890), p. 113b, no. 1 = Michel 458, dated soon after 167 by the 
editor (Hicks), followed by van Gelder (p. 158) and Hiller von Gaertringen 
(R.E. Suppl. v 798). The city had recently undergone a Sucrxep^s Kardtr- 
raxris. Previous to this it had been in a o-wnoXireia ( 1 . 4), which was 
supposed by Hicks to refer to its membership in the <rwrrr)pa of the Chrysa- 
oreis (see Chap. V note 77). It was pointed out by Robert (Villes, p. 6of.), 
however, that membership in this organization did not constitute a sym- 
politeia, but Robert’s own suggestion that the sympoliteia in question was 
with Stratoniceia was based solely on the fact that in 81 Ceramus was 
assigned to Stratoniceia by the Senate (see Chap. X note 9), an arrange- 
ment from which no conclusion can be drawn as to its status eighty years 
earlier. 

72 . Polybius xxxm 4; 15, 3-17: Diodorus xxx 37-38; 43-45: Trogus Prol. 
xxxv : Niese GMS. in p. 324b : van Gelder, p. i6of.: Hiller von Gaertringen 
in R.E. Suppl. v 798b : Benecke in C.AH. vui p. 292. A decree of the 
KTolva a IloriSatewv on Rhodes (I.G. xii 1, 1033 = 5 y?/. s 570) honouring 
a certain Pamphilidas, who defended a stronghold, and a decree of this 
KToiva honouring the same man and mentioning a war [ov iTrrjveyKov] 
K/njratei? rty <rvpira[vTi 8dp<p] were connected with this war by M. Segre 
in Riv. Fil. lxi (1933), p. 379b On the other hand, a decree of Nisyros (Syll* 
673) in which Hiller von Gaertringen (lx.) saw a reference to this war is 
rather to be connected with the "Cretan War" of 204 (see Chap. I note 36). 

73 . For the increase in piracy in the second century see Chap. XII note 9. 
The Rhodians, nevertheless, continued to maintain a navy; for their ships 
contributed largely to the failure of Mithradates to capture the Island in 
88 b.c.; see Chap. IX note 40. 
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74 . For Rhodes and Mitylene as resorts for those banished from Rome 
see Cicero Epist. ad Earn, rv 7, 4 and vn 3, 5: Livy Par. lxix : Plutarch Mar. 
29, 8. For Cicero’s stay in Rhodes see Cicero Brut. 316 and Plutarch Cic. 4, 4. 
For the visits of Marcus Antonius in 102 b.c., Caesar in 74 and Pompey in 62 
see Chap. XII note 12, Chap. X note 44 and Plutarch Pomp. 42, 5. For 
that of the later emperor Tiberius in 6 b.c.-a.d. 2 see Suetonius Tib. iif. 
In the law enacted under Augustus in a.d. 12, by which exiles from Italy 
were forbidden to live on the mainland or on an island less than 400 stades 
from it, there was a special clause excepting Rhodes, Cos, Samos and Lesbos; 
see Chap. XX note 55. 

75 . For a description of the status which the cities severally had after 
the conference at Apameia see Bikerman in R.E.G. 1. (1937), p- 235!. In 
this list the following cities appear as free: Aegae, Alexandria Troas, Caunus, 
Chios, Clazomenae, Cos, Cyme, Cyzicus, Dardanus, Erythrae, Halicarnassus, 
Heracleia ad Latmum, Ilium, Lampsacus, Magnesia-on-Maeander, Me- 
thymna, Miletus, Mylasa, Myndus, Notium, Phocaea, Pidasa, Priene, Samos, 
Smyrna, Tenedos. From this list Caunus should be removed, since it was 
subject to Rhodes and had a Rhodian governor; see Chap. Ill note 73 and 
above note 62. On the other hand, Cnidus and Mitylene should be added, 
since they aided Rome against Antiochus (see Livy xxxvn 12, 5; 16, 2; 21, 6; 
22, 2, see above note 56), and, probably, also Eresus, Pitanc and Bargylia, 
since the first two were involved in controversies, and Bargylia acted as 
referee in a territorial dispute; see below note 84. Of the other cities, ac- 
cording to Bikerman, Lebedus, Priapus, Scepsis, Temnus and Teos were 
awarded to Pergamum, and the status of Colophon, Iasus, Myrina and 
Parium is unknown. The subjection of Priapus and Scepsis to die Perga- 
mene kings is definitely stated by Strabo (xm pp. 588 and 609), but the 
evidence cited by Bikerman with regard to Temnus, i.e. the sack and burn- 
ing of the Temple of Apollo by Prusias II in 156 b.c. (Polybius xxxii 15 
[27], 12) and a fragmentary letter of Eumenes II to the jSoiAt? tcaX 

of the city (Welles, no. 48), does not prove that Temnus was subject. In 
fact, the mention of 7rp[e]<r/?[€vrafj in Eumenes's letter suggests the con- 
trary, and this is borne out by a decree of Temnus conferring citizenship 
on a man from Sardis, which is phrased in the customary terms of a decree 
of a free city; see Keil-Premerstein 1 p. 96, no. 202, to be dated by the 
lettering not later than the second century. As regards Lebedus, the fact 
that the society of the Artists of Dionysus (see Chap. Ill note 114) moved 
to it from Teos (Strabo xiv p. 643) affords no proof as to its status.- This 
applies also to the evidence adduced by Bikerman for Teos, namely, the 
letter of Eumenes II to the Artists (Welles, no. 53); for, while they, it is 
true, were under the patronage of the King, they did not belong to the 
city -community, and Eumenes’s purpose in writing to them was to put 
an end to the friction existing between them and the Teans. The view 
that Teos was made subject to Eumenes was held also by Cardinali ( R.P. 
p. 94, note 5), who based his conclusions not only on Eumenes’s letter 
but also on inscriptions mentioning the existence in the city of cults of the 
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King, his mother and his wife; see O.G.I. 309 ( = Robert Et. Anat. p. i8f.) 
and 325 and Chap. I note 68. This evidence was accepted by Ghione in 
Mem. Accad. Torino lv (1905), p. 94! and by Ruge in R.E. v a 551, but 
it cannot be regarded as convincing; for cults of Eumenes existed also at 
Miletus and Cos (see Chap. I notes 67 and 68), neither of which was 
subject to him. Even should the decree of Teos ordering the purchase of 
land for the Artists of Dionysus (S.E.G. « 580), which has been previously 
discussed (see above note 36), be assigned to the time of Eumenes II 
rather than of Attalus I, the arguments based thereon have no more validity 
for this period than for the earlier one. It is true that Teos, although its 
independence was recognized by Rome in 193 (see above note 39), sup- 
ported Antiochus during the war and that its territory was plundered by 
the Roman naval commander (Livy xxxvii 27-28, see above note 56). But 
Teos was evidently free when, about 167, it sent two envoys to Rome to 
intercede for its former colony Abdera (see I.G.R. rv 1558 = Syll. s 656 and 
below note 76), and also under Attalus II, when on the removal of the 
Artists to Myonncsus it likewise appealed to the Romans, requesting them 
not to permit the King to fortify this peninsula (Strabo xiv p. 643). Since 
there was apparently no occasion between 188 and 167 when the liberation 
can be dated, it seems most reasonable to place it in 188. Of the cities whose 
status, according to Bikerman, is unknown, Parium was presumably a free 
city when the people, Oeparrevovres rou? ’ArraXt/cou? (i.e. the Pergamene 
kings), received part of the territory of Priapus; see Strabo xm p. 588. The 
status of Myrina is, indeed, in doubt, for the presence of a Mvpiveuos among 
the five theoroi sent by Eumenes II in 182 to invite the Coans to recognize 
the festival of the Nicephoria (Herzog in Herm. lxv [1930], p. 455^= 
Welles, no. 50) does not prove, as supposed by Herzog and Ruge (R.E. 
Suppl. vi 617), that Myrina was subject to Pergamum; for it was pointed 
out by Robert in B.C.H. liv (1930), p. 341 and note 4 that these theoroi 
were the personal representatives of Eumenes and were not necessarily 
chosen from a subject city. In the case of Colophon, if the fragmentary 
letter of the Scipios concerning the inviolability of the Temple of Apollo 
Clarius ( S.E.G. 1 440, see above note 58) was indeed addressed to Colophon 
and not to Notium, the submission of the city to Rome in 190 might be 
regarded as proof that in 188 it retained its freedom. In any case, Colophon 
was free about 150 b.c., when, together with Samos and Magnesia (pre- 
sumably Magnesia-on-Maeander), it acted as arbitrator in a dispute be- 
tween Narthacium and Meliteia in northern Greece ( I.G . ix 2, 89 =Syll. a 
674), and about 100 b.c., when an envoy was sent to it, as well as to a 
number of other cities, by Priene (Ins. Priene 121). With regard to lasus, 
the assumption of Hicks in JJHS. vm (1887), p. 97f. that it was included 
in that part of Caria which was given by Rome to the Rhodians and held 
by them until 167 is not founded on any evidence. A decree of the city 
honouring the Rbodians (who had sent di\astai to lasus) as o~vyyevei( ? 
re vrrdpxovre<; nai <J>i \ 01 k]ch [crjuppaxoi ttjs iroXfews] (B.C.H. xm 
f 1889], p. 23L, no. 1) may not be used as proof, since it is impossible to 
determine the date of the inscription. 
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76 . For the analogy between the status of the cities and that of Perga- 
mum see P. Ghione in Mem. Accad. Torino lv (1905), p. 74. For the re- 
lationship of the cities to Rome between 188 and 133 b.c. see Magie in 
Anat. Stud. Buckler, p. 173L and The Gree\ Political Experience (Princeton 
1941), p. i82f. For amicitia see Mommsen R.St.R. m pp. 591b and 652L: 
L. E. Matthaei in Class. Quarterly 1 (1907), p. 185^: Taubler Imp. Rom. 1 
pp. 5, 47f. and 399E: A. Heuss Die Vol\errechtl. Grundlagen d. Rom. Aus- 
senpoliti\ in Republ. Zeit—Klio, Beih. xxxi (1933), pp. i2f., 25b and 78b: 
L. Gallet in Rev. hist. d. Droit Franq. et Etr. xvi (1937), p. 284E Matthaei, 
pointing out that the use of the terms amici and socii by the ancient authors 
(especially Livy) was inexact and that the essential difference between the 
two lay in the fact that the latter (originally the Italian “allies”) were bound 
to furnish Rome annually with a fixed number of troops or ships, whereas 
the former were merely bound to remain neutral, sending troops or ships 
if they wished, showed that the expression amicus et socius (see below 
note 87) was never applied to a socius but was equated with amicus , often 
appearing as a synonym in the same document. These “friends and allies,” 
while resembling the socii inasmuch as they furnished or received aid in 
a war of defence, also resembled the amici in that when either they or 
Rome made an offensive war there was no such obligation. The relationship 
of amicitia, as Heuss showed, was not based on a treaty, as had been held 
by Mommsen and Taubler (followed by Bikerman in Philol. lxxxvii [1932], 
p. 286) . Consequently, the amicitia et societas might be formally renounced 
by the Senate, as in the cases of Perseus in 172 b.c. (Livy xlii 25, 1) and 
Prusias II of Bithynia in 155 b.c. (Polybius xxxm 12, 5) ; in the former case 
Rome subsequently declared war, while in the latter she only called upon 
Attalus II and the Asianic cities to attack the aggressor. Entrance into the 
relationship of amicitia was a definite act, called in amicitiam venire (see 
e.g. C 1 L.. 1 3 585 = Bruns Fontes 7 n, 1 . 79) or eh rrjv <fn\iav irapayiyvtcrffcu 
( Syll .* 674 and 679) or rfj -7 TpocrepyecrOat ( Syll .* 785), and the com- 

munities (and individuals) admitted to this relationship appear in inscrip- 
tions of the early first century as ot tv rfj 'Acriq. 89/xoi Kail ra t 9 vt) koX ol 
KaravSpa KtKpiptvot tv 77) irpo? 'Poyi atov? <f>i\iq; see Chap. VII note 48. 
The amici were enrolled by order of the Senate in amicorum jormulam 
(eh to 7W <f>iX <uv SiAraypa) ; see C 1 .L. i 3 588—I.G.R. 1 118, 1 . 24 (see 
Chap. X note 10). Mommsen pointed out (ibid. p. 593, note 2) that in 
Livy xliv 16, 7 a Macedonian who had opposed the war with Rome was 
inaccurately said to have been enrolled by the Senate in jormulam sociorum. 
The inaccuracy is greater in Livy xlih 6, 7f., where it is stated (in a passage 
taken from a Roman annalist and in part, at least, fictitious, see Nissen 
Krit. Untersuchungen, p. 257E) that when, in 170 b.c., envoys from Lamp- 
sacus appeared in Rome, bringing a golden wreath and asking ut in ami- 
citiam Populi Romani reciperentur, the Senate ordered the praetor Lamp- 
sacenos in sociorum jormulam referre. It is evident that in both cases the 
status granted was that of amicus et socius. For the presentation of other 
golden wreaths to Jupiter Capitolinus (as they had been presented to the 
Hellenistic kings, see Chap. Ill note 14) see Livy xxxvi 35, 12 (Philip V 
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in 191 b.c.); XLin 6, 5f. (Alabanda in 170); xliv 14, 3 (the Pamphylians 
in 169); xlv 25, 7 (Rhodes in 167). Envoys were sent to Rome by Teos to 
intercede for Abdera in Thrace, part of whose territory the Thracian King 
Cotys was attempting to seize; see I.G.R. iv 1558 =Syll. a 656 and Robert 
in B.CJrl. lix (1935) , p. 507L This episode must be dated after 167, when 
Cotys’s son, Bithys, who had been captured in the war against Perseus, was 
sent back to his father by the Senate; see Polybius xxx 17 (18) and Livy 
xlv 42, 6f. For envoys sent to Rome in connexion with the adjudication of 
disputes between cities see below notes 82 and 83, and for other envoys 
sent by Asianic cities see Livy xlii 14, 5b and xlv 20, 4. For the considera- 
tion shown by Rome to her “friends” see Josephus Ant. Jud. xrv 10, 15, §233, 
a letter of C. Fannius Strabo, Consul in 161, to the magistrates of Cos, in 
which, pursuant to a senatus consultum, he requested the Coans to give 
safe passage to some Jewish ambassadors on their return-voyage from 
Rome; for the date see Niese in Oriental. Stud. Th. Noldeke . . . gewidmet 
(Giessen 1906), 11 p. Sv/i. and Holleaux 2 rparrjyb ? 'Tiraro? (Paris 1918), 
p. 5. For the decree of the Senate (during the war against Perseus) for- 
bidding commanders to take supplies unless authorized see Livy xliii 17, 2 
(cf. Polybius xxvm 3, 3) and Polybius xxvm 13, ix. 

77 . For the honours conferred on Eumenes II and Attalus II by the cities 
and for the gifts of these kings see Chap. I notes 6 yi. and 82 and Rostovtzeff 
Hellenist. World, pp. 641, 805 and 1646. Grants from the royal treasury were 
made to Teos (S.E.G. n 580, see above note 36) and to a Hellespontine 
city, formerly free but taken over by Pergamum in consequence of a war 
(SJE.G. 11 663, see Chap. V note 55). It has been suggested (see Welles, 
p. 196) that the words [ets rrjv Sio]ifajcriv r»j[s irJdXews in a fragment of 
a letter of Eumenes II to Temnus (Welles, no. 48 d, 1 . 4, see above note 75) 
indicate a similar grant, but the condition of the inscription scarcely permits 
any sure inference. There is no reason to suppose that the funds at Magnesia 
used el<s iroXews hio'ucqcriv (Ins. Magn. 89, 1 . 86 and 98, 1 . 67), which were 
administered by the oIkovo/j.oc of the city, were royal grants. The available 
evidence, therefore, does not seem to justify the view of A. H. M. Jones 
( Gree\ City, p. 109) that the Pergamene kings “appropriated so many 
taxes that the cities had not enough left to carry on their own services, 
and then returned a portion of the revenues to the cities in the form of 
treasury grants.” For the sending of envoys between cities see e.g. Ins. 
Priene 121, in honour of a citizen who acted as the city’s envoy to eleven 
Asianic cities, as well as to Seleucus VI (before his accession). For the 
eruppa^io of Miletus and Heracleia with Rhodes see below note 79. On 
the other hand, the Rhodians in 163 b.c. did not take Calynda under their 
protection until the Senate gave its approval; see above note 71. This, 
however, may have been due to precaution, for at the time Rhodes was 
held in none too high favour at Rome. For what appear to be agreements 
between Mylasa and some of the cities of Crete see S.GJ)J. 5157-5164. For 
Cyzicus as a signatory of the treaty between Eumenes II and Pharnaces I 
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of Pontus see Polybius xxv 2, 13 and Chap. VIII note 43. For the treaties 
of Miletus with Pidasa and Heracleia see below notes 78 and 79. 

78 . Milet i 3, p. 35of., no. 149, dated in 176/5 by Rehm in S.B. Bayer. A\ad. 
1923 vm p. nf. For the question of the site of this and two other places 
of the same or a similar name see, most recently, Ruge in R.E. xix 26f.: 
Robert in A.J.A. xxxrx (1935), p. 339f - : Meritt, Wade-Gery and McGregor 
Ath. Tribute Lists 1 p. 535!. Since this Pidasa was evidently not far from 
Miletus and since the document mentions (l. 39!.) some of the Pidaseis as 
land-owners in the territory of Euromus (on the eastern edge of the Plain 
of Mandalya, see Chap. Ill note 130) and provides ( 1 . 44!.) for the mainte- 
nance of a road from Pidasa to Ioniapolis on the Gulf of Latmus (see 
Chap. Ill note 82), the city was evidently situated between Euromus and 
the Gulf and therefore, as Robert pointed out, in the region of Mt. Grion. 
The purpose of the road may well have been, as Rostovtzeff suggested 
(Hellenist. World, p. 671), to divert the export-trade of Pidasa and Euromus 
from the Carian ports to Ioniapolis. Pidasa was evidently the 11/ Sacra 
which was declared free in the treaty concluded with Philip V (see above 
note 44) ; it is also presumably to be identified with the II 77800-619 to whom 
Darius in 494 assigned the imepaKpia belonging to Miletus (Herodotus 
vi 20); the identification with the 1177800-779 of the early tribute lists, sug- 
gested by Meritt, Wade-Gery and McGregor, is perhaps more questiona- 
ble. On the other hand, this city is to be distinguished from the Pedasis 
(or Pedaseis) which was owned by Halicarnassus (see Chap. Ill note 134) 
and from the TLjScurov which was a voXixviov of Stratoniceia (see Strabo 
xiii p. 61 1 and Chap. X note 9). 

79 . See Milet 1 3, p. 357f., no. 150 =:Syll. s 633, dated in 173/2 by Rehm 
ibid. p. i2f. The treaty also provided ( 1 . 78f.) that SiKaarai from some free 
city to be chosen by the contracting parties should adjudicate a dispute 
over a certain part of 17 X^P a V bpelirq which the Milesians claimed on the 
ground that it belonged to 77 Mirqcria (see Chap. Ill note 81), as well as 
over the region around to vXivOovXkiov, which, according to the Milesians, 
was part of 17 ’Iww7roXIrt9 (see Chap. Ill note 82). For Heracleia see 
Chap. Ill note 79. The city had evidently been independent, like Miletus, 
in alliance with Rhodes, for both parties to the treaty bound themselves 
(1. 35C) to take no measure for the common defence which was vnevavriov 
rfi npos *Po8tov9 <rvp.pa.xui~ In spite of the isopoliteia with Miletus, He- 
racleia continued to exist as an independent community with a stephane- 
phorus of its own; for, apparently in the latter part of the second century, 
it concluded an agreement with the neighbouring Amyzon over some 
land (see Ins. Priene 51 and Chap. Ill note 132), and in 78 b.c. it was one 
of the cities which guaranteed the inviolability of the Temple and festival 
of Hecate at Lagina; see O.GJ. 441, 1 . 147 and below Chap. V note 35. 
It was called by Strabo (xrv p. 635), however, a voXixviov, and it, rather 
than Heracleia Salbace, as supposed by Burchner (R.E. viii 432f.), was 
evidently the Heracleia included by Strabo (xiv p. 658, see Chap. Ill 
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note 132) among those communities of Caria which were irepiiroXioi of 
the larger cities; see Meritt, Wade-Gery and McGregor ibid. p. 510, note 2. 
Nevertheless, if a list of names containing those of Augustus and his 
grandson Gaius ( O.GJ . 459, see Chap. XX note 9) may be regarded as a 
list of the stephanephori of Heracleia, the place had its own civic organiza- 
tion at the beginning of the Christian Era. 

80 . For the isopoliteia of Priene and Bargylia see Ins. Priene 47. For 
Miletus and Apollonia see Milet 1 3, no. 155, a decree of Apollonia, of which 
all except a long preamble has been lost; see also Bilabel in Philol. Suppl. 
xiv 1 (1920), p. 45f. and A. H. M. Jones Cities, p. 36L 

81 . See E. Sonne De Arbitris externis quos Graeci adhibuerunt, etc. 
(Gottingen 1888), p. 52f. and H. F. Hitzig in Ztschr. d. Savigny-Stiftung, 
Roman. Abt. xxvm (1907), p. 236f. The earliest instances of SiKacrrat 
among the free cities of Asia Minor known from inscriptions are those 
sent by Phocaea, Astypalaea and another city to Priene in the late fourth 
century {Ins. Priene 8), by Magnesia to Cyme by order of Antigonus 
(O.GJ. 7, see Chap. Ill note 60), by Rhodes, Cos, Delos and Paros to Ilium 
about 300 b.c. ( C.I.G. 3598 =S£.G. iv 662), by Naxos and Andros to Chios 
about 300 b.c. (BSA. xli [1940-45], p. 45C) and by Iasus to Calymnos in 
the late fourth or early third century ( CJ.G . 2671 = Michel 417 +- 462). For 
the second and first centuries Sonne cited cases of the sending of di\astai 
by Priene to Alexandria Troas, Erythrae, Iasus, Laodiceia-on-Lycus and an 
unknown Aeolian city (Ins. Priene 44, 50, 53, 59 and 60) ; by Erythrae to 
Mitylene, Tenedos and an unknown city (I.G. xii Suppl. nos. 137 and 
147 =S.G.DJ. 215 and 305 and S.B. Bayer. A\ad. 1866 1 p. 250, see Wilhelm 
Beitrdge, p. 175); by Samos to Bargylia (?) (Sonne, p. ioif .=S.E.G. rv 
207): by Clazomenae to Colophon (?) (rather than Smyrna, CJ.G. 3184, 
see Wilhelm ibid. p. i72f.); by Lampsacus to Cyme (?) (CJ.G. 3640 =/.G. 
xn Suppl. no. iq-$=S.G.DJ. 318); by Assus to Cebren, an unknown city 
(perhaps Magnesia) and Stratoniceia (P.A.S. 1 p. 7f., nos. 4, 7 fsee,Wilhelm 
in Herm. xli (1906), p. 7if.] and 8 [=I.G.R. iv 2j\j=SJE.G. tv 658]); by 
Antandrus to Peltae (CJ.G. 3568!.= Michel 542, see Robert in R.E.A. xxxvi 
[1934], P- 524) ; by Methymna to Colophon (?) (B.C.H. 1. [1926], p. 469b = 
l.G. xii 2, 509 + 658) ; by Eresus to an unknown city (I.G. xn 2, 530) ; by 
Mylasa to the Thessalian koivov (I.G. ix 2, 507, corrected by Robert in 
B.C.H. l [1926], p. 479f.); by Paros to Mylasa (I.G. xn 5, 305); by Andros 
to Adramyttium (I.G. xn 5, 722); by Astypalaea to Smyrna (I.G. xn 2. 
172 restored by Robert Hellenicav n [1949], p. 185!.). To these may be added 
the di\astai sent by Miletus to Eresus, Byzantium and Eretria (Milet 1 3, 
nos. is2 a [=I.G. xn Suppl. no. 140], 153 and 154); by Rhodes to Iasus 
(B.CJJ. xm [ 1889], p. 23f., no. 1) ; by Priene to Bargylia, Chios, Iasus, Eresus, 
Magnesia, Parium and four unknown cities (Ins. Priene 47, 49, ^2 [ = S.E.G. 
iv 478], 54, 60 [ = 7 .G. xn Suppl. no. 141], 61, 63 [ -SJB.G. iv 481], 71, 73 and 
124); by Magnesia to Antiocheia-on-Maeander (?), Larba and Demetrias 
(Ins. Magn. 90, 101 [see Chap. V note 50] and 104 [ = S.E.G. iv 51 1]) ; by Chios 
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to Priene (Ins. Prime 49 = S.E.G. iv 477); by Erythrae to Antiocheia-on- 
Maeander (L.W. 41, restored in C.R.AJ. 1926, p. i6()i.=S.E.G. rv 621 and 
Abh. Berl. A\ad. 1909 n p. 56L, no. 13); by Mylasa to Larisa in Thessaly 
(B.CH. lix [1935], p. 64L, no. 3, 1 . 44f.) and to an unknown city, perhaps 
Tralles (SJE.G. iv 233) ; by Phocaea to Tralles (R. Phil, lx [1934], p. 279L) ; 
by Eresus to Parium (I.G. xn Suppl. no. 121); by Tenos to Tralles (LG. 
xn 5, 869, see Robert in R. Phil, liii [1927], p. 109!:. and lx [1934], p. 282) ; 
by Thasos to Smyrna (I.G. xn 8, 269 =B.CH. XLVin p. 331b) ; by Caunus to 
Smyrna (Robert Hellenica vii p. i7if.) ; by Colophon to an unknown city 
(B.CH. xxxvn [1913], p. 236L, no. 40). Of uncertain date are the cases in 
which a di\astes was sent by Samos to Lebedus (B.CH. lii [1926], p. 165L, 
no. 26); by Mylasa to Teos (?) (B.CH. lviii [1934], p. 307L, no. 5 and 
p. 512); by Smyrna to an unknown city, perhaps Stratoniceia (B.CH. lii 
[1928], p. 169L, no. 27 and p. 426, note 1 and lvii [1933], p. 485, note 1); by 
Cos to an unknown city (RJE.G. ix [1896], p. 415L, no. 1) ; by Melos to Perge 
(I.G. xn 3, 1073, see Chap. XI note 9). For di\astcd in the Roman period see 
Chap. XXVII note 49. 

82 . For these disputes see Chap. Ill note 43. For the action of the commis- 
sioners at Apameia see Polybius xxi 46 (48), 1. For the war between Miletus 
and Magnesia see above note 47. For Priene and Magnesia see Ins. Magn. 
93=SyIl. a 679, containing a Magnesian decree, a letter of the praetor 
M. Aemilius M. f. to Mylasa, quoting the Senate’s decision, and a decree 
of Mylasa; the case was dated between 174 and 160 by Holleaux in 
B.CH. xlviii (1924), p. 3 gS=SJE.G . iv 508. 

83 , For the controversy between Mylasa and Stratoniceia see B.CH. v 
(1881), p. ioif., no. 6, where, however, the part of the inscription dealing 
with the apparent dispute is almost entirely lacking; the fragment was 
supposed by Sonne (De Arbitris extemis, p. 17) to refer to an arbitration 
between the two cities, but such an interpretation was regarded by Tod 
(Gree\ Internat. Arbitration, p. 47) as “highly doubtful.” For Priene and 
Miletus, whose dispute was settled by Smyrna, see Ins. Priene 27 = Welles, 
no. 46 (a mere fragment); Welles pointed out (p. 190) that the peremptory 
tone of this letter suggests that the writer was a Roman official rather than 
one of the Pergamene kings. Another inscription (Ins. Priene 28) contains 
part of an agreement between the two cities which provided for a joint 
defence of their territories and an arrangement for the conduct of law-suits 
between their respective citizens; it is, however, impossible to determine 
the chronological order of this document and the letter concerning the 
dispute. The Senate referred a controversy between Messene and Sparta to 
Miletus (Inschr. v. Olymp. <p=Sy!l .* 683, about 140 b.c.) and one between 
Itanus and Hierapytna in Crete to Magnesia (I.G.R. 1 1021 =Syll. s 685, 
a combination of two copies, dated by tbe mention of the Consul L. Cal- 
purnius L. f. Piso, probably the Consul of this name who held office in 
133 b.c, see Anat. Stud. Buckler, p. 183, note 2). 
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84 . For the dispute between Priene and Samos see Chap. Ill note 99. 
For the decision of the Senate, including a senatus consultum of 135 b.c., 
and the final settlement see Ins. Priene 40, 41 ( =Syll. a 688) and 42. For 
Mitylene and Pitane see Chap.. Ill note 125. For Rhodes and Stratoniceia, 
whose quarrel was arbitrated by Bargylia, see Holleaux Etudes u p. 194b 
For Eresus and Methymna see LG. xn Suppl. no. 139 s Milet 1 3, p. 368f., 
no. 152 and Robert in RE.G. xxxvm (1925), p. 29!. For a disagreement of 
some sort between Smyrna and Phocaea, which was arbitrated by an envoy 
sent by Priene, see Ins. Priene 65. A controversy in the early first century 
between Priene and Miletus, previously settled in part by Erythrae, was 
finally adjudicated by Sardis, even though steps had been taken to bring 
it before the Senate; see Ins. Priene in, 11 . 143L and 120, regarded by Tod 
(ibid. p. 45f.) as referring to the same dispute, and Chap. VII note 32. A 
clause in the treaty between Miletus and Heracleia in 173/2 b.c. (see above 
note 79) provided for an adjudication of their respective boundaries by 
some neutral city. The fragments from Mylasa, L.W. 423 and 424 and 
AM. xv (1890), p. 265^ no. 18, containing descriptions of boundaries, which 
Tod (p. 48) regarded as referring to disputes between Mylasa and other 
cities, are too meagre to serve as the basis for any conclusion. For the salt- 
pans at Priene see Ins. Priene in, 1 . 113E, with restorations by Holleaux 
Etudes 1 p. 309f., and Chap. VII note 27. 

85 . The independence of a city was expressed in the senatus consulta 
of the time of Sulla by the clause (with variations) orros vo/ious kcu 
idurpois iSioi<s ~xpd)VTai\ ^ LG JR. iv 943 = SyllJ 785 (Chios): O.GJ. 
qqzz=MAMA. vi 162 (Tabae): O.GJ. 441, 11 . 47 and 89 (Stratoniceia). 
It appears as legibus suis utunto in the Lex de Termessibus (properly a 
plebiscitum) of about 70 b.c., by which the people of Termessus in Pisidia 
were declared leiberei amicei socieique Populi Romani ; see CJL. i 2 589 = 
Bruns Pontes' , no. 14 = Dessau 38 and Chap. XII note 34. The right of trial 
in the city’s own courts is expressed rip [re] Sucaup kcu rats [Kpuxuriv 
rats tStais] xpfjcrdcu in the senatus consultum for Aphrodisias and Plarasa 
of about 39 b.c.; see C.I.G. 2737 = Bruns Ponte s', no. 43 = O.GJ. 455 and 
Chap. XVIII note 15. The Lex de Termessibus also authorized the city 
to impose whatever customs-duties it might wish, but with the special 
proviso that none might be levied on produce belonging to Roman tax- 
farmers while in transit through the city’s territory. Similarly, the senatus 
consultum for Aphrodisias, granting the united communities freedom and 
exemption iravrav t£>v irpay[pa.TO)V . . . Ka 0 ]air€p kcu rts iroX-ireia r<p 
KaWicrTtp Sucaup KaXXump re vopxp ccrriv, guaranteed their ownership of 
all villages and other landed property which they possessed on becoming 
“friends” of Rome with full exemption from any levies thereon, as well 
as from the imposition of any [<£opo?]. It is true that neither Termessus 
nor Aphrodisias-Plarasa belonged to the number of originally free cities, 
but the “law” dealing with Termessus was evidently a standard form used 
for city-states on the Aegean seaboard (see Chap. XII note 34) and pre- 
sumably containing rights regularly recognized; and the use of the “most 
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favoured nation” clause in the decree concerning Aphrodisias declared that 
the exemption granted to it was enjoyed by the other '‘friends and allies” 
of Rome (see above note 76). For the exemption of free cities from tribute 
to Rome ( immunitas ) see Mommsen RSt.R. 111 p. 6&2L, where it is 
pointed out that in the full designation libera et immunis ([«Xeu] 0 «pta Kai 
avur<f>opLa in IBM. 792 =S.GDJ. 3504, see Chap. XVII note 5) the latter 
word was often omitted. Rome’s recognition of Teos in 193 b.c. as 
atf>opo\6yT)TO<s airo row Srjpov rov 'Vaspauov ( I.G.R. iv 1557 =:Syll. s 601, 
see above note 39) implies that libertas and immunitas were regarded as 
synonymous, and this was perhaps implied also in the hoypa irepl tt)? 
acfwpokoyrp-tas subsequently obtained by Alabanda; see R£.G. xi (1898), 
p. 258E and Chap. V note 32. There seems to be no evidence in the Re- 
publican period for the suggestion of A. H. M. Jones ( Gree ^ City, p. 321, 
note 45) that “the very phrase liberae et immunes seems to imply that a 
city could be libera and not immunis ,” and there is no good ground for his 
argument (p. 119) that immunitas was granted by Rome as a privilege and 
that therefore the free cities were merely subject states without the right 
of sovereignty. 

86. See Chap. Ill note 44. Lists of the cities which during the second 
century minted “Alexandrine” and “Lysimachian” tetradrachms were com- 
piled (on the basis of Head HJN , 2 ) by Rostovtzeff in Anat. Stud. Buckler, 
p. 295, note x and Hellenist. World, Chap. V note 69; see also Hansen 
Attalids, p. 205. An examination of these compilations shows that in the 
course of this century tetradrachms of either the “Alexandrine” or a local 
type were coined in the following cities: Abydus, Aegae, Alabanda, Alex- 
andria Troas, Antiocheia-on-Maeander, Chios, Clazomenae, Cnidus, Colo- 
phon, Cos, Cyme, Cyzicus, Ephesus, Erythrae, Heracleia ad Latmum, Ilium, 
Lampsacus, Lebedus, Magnesia-on-Maeander, Methymna, Miletus, Mitylene, 
Mylasa, Myndus, Myrina, Parium, Phocaea, Priene, Rhodes, Samos, Sardis, 
Smyrna, Temnus, Tenedos, Teos, Phaselis in Lycia and Aspendus, Perge, 
Side and Sillyum in Pamphylia. These coins were of a uniform standard 
and evidently intended for international use. Since many of the cities 
which coined them were under the political or economic influence of 
Pergamum, Rostovtzeff suggested ( Hellenist . World, p. 655E) that these 
issues were encouraged by the Pergamene kings in consequence of an 
agreement with the Seleucids for the purpose of developing trade between 
western Asia Minor and Syria, where, Rostovtzeff observed, these coins 
“circulated almost exclusively.” See also Heichelheim in A.J.P. lxiii (1942), 
p. 91 (India). For Caria see BM. Cat. Caria, p. xxvi: Head HH? p. 607E: 
Robert Villes, pp. 143!. and 205E and Bt. Anat. p. 491E: A. H. M. Jones 
Cities, p. 56L In addition to the old coast cities Bargylia, Caunus, Ceramus 
and Halicarnassus, which issued small silver and bronze coins during the 
second or first century, small silver pieces were issued at Callipolis on the 
coast (on the southern shore of the Bay of Giova, according to Robert 
Bt. Anat. p. 49 if.) and in the following places in the interior: Alinda, 
Amyzon, Aphrodisias, Attuda, Bargasa, Cidramus, Cys, Euippe, Euromus, 
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Gordiuteichus, Harpasa, Hydissus, Larba, Neapolis ad Harpasum, Orthosia, 
Plarasa, Stratoniceia and Tabae. 

87 . For the <fn\ia Kal crv/ipuixta of Rome and the Greek cities see above 
note 76. For the cruppaxia with Rhodes see above note 70. For the admis- 
sion of Lampsacus to this status see Livy xliii 6, 9L and above note 76. 
For Priene, Magnesia and Samos see Syll.* 679 and 688 and above notes 
82 and 84. For Tabae and the Lycians see above note 67. 

88. The view of Mommsen (RStJR. m p. 655^) that the independence of 
the civitates liberae, as based on decrees granting freedom, was revocable, 
while that of the civitates foederatae et liberae, as based on treaties, might 
not be revoked, which has been widely accepted, e.g. by De Sanctis in Riv. 
Fil. Lin (1925), p. 77, as offering an analogy to the status of an “autonomous” 
city subject to a monarch (see Chap. V note 42), and by A. H. M. Jones in 
Anat. Stud. Buckler, p. 112F, seems incompatible with Rome’s recognition 
of the full sovereignty of the Asianic cities as independent states (see above 
note 44). Mommsen’s view was regarded as untenable by A. Heuss (Die 
V olkerrechtl. Grundlagen, p. 99F), who characterized the recognition of 
the cities’ previous freedom as a declaratory, rather than a “constitutive,” act. 
The statement of Jones (ibid. p. 113) that the federate cities were “gradually 
assimilated in status to free cities under the sovereignty of Rome,” while 
applicable to the later period (see above pp. 235-6) does not hold for the 
second and first centuries. 

89 . See Taubler Imp. Rom. 1 p. 99 f. and A. O’Brien-Moore in R£. Suppl. 
vi 732L If we may believe Memnon (26, 4), Rome and Heracleia Pontica 
not long after 188 concluded a treaty of alliance, which was to be inscribed 
on tablets placed, respectively, in the Capitolium in Rome and in the Temple 
of Zeus in Heracleia. The earliest treaty between Rome and an Asianic 
state existing in documentary form is that with Cibyra, to be dated not later 
than 167 b.c.; see O.GJ. 762 and Chap. X note 30. It bound each party by 
an oath to aid the other in the event of a defensive war, and, like the treaty 
with Heracleia, it was inscribed in the Capitolium, as well as on the base 
of the statue of Roma in Cibyra. Among the Greek city-states of western 
Asia Minor Methymna is the earliest known to have had a sworn treaty 
with Rome; see LG. xn 2, 510 = I.GJR. iv 2= Syll . 3 693. This inscription, 
dated on the basis of the lettering before the First Mithradatic War, was 
assigned to the time of the revolt of Aristonicus by Mommsen in SB. Berl. 
Al^ad. 1895, p. 9oof., and this dating has been widely accepted, e.g. by Dit- 
tenberger, Taubler (Imp. Rom. 1 p. 45) and Rehm (Milet 1 7, p. 294). There 
is no reason, however, why the treaty should not be placed somewhat earlier. 
The order given by the Senate to Prusias II of Bithynia in 154 to indemnify 
Methymna for the damage which he had inflicted (see below note 91) sug- 
gests that the city was an ally of Rome at the time, and an inscription of the 
Neoi of Methymna probably passed during the war with Aristonicus men- 
tions rrjv imdpxovcrav 7rpo? avrov<i (i.e. 'Papaiow;) cryppayiav (SJS.G. 
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hi 710, see Chap. Ill note 37 and Chap. VI note 7) . The clause in this treaty 
by which each party bound itself to aid the other in case of an attack agrees 
closely with those in the treaties with Cibyra and with Astypalaea (see 
below), and the agreement by each party to refuse passage through its ter- 
ritory as well as arms, money and ships to the enemies of the other is 
identical with the corresponding section of the treaty with Astypalaea; see 
Taubler ibid. p. 55L This close similarity makes it evident that the form 
of this treaty was a standard one, used generally, and since there is no 
reason to suppose that a community as insignificant as Methymna was given 
special distinction as the recipient of a formally sworn treaty, it seems highly 
probable that during the second century, before Rome obtained the province 
of Asia, similar treaties were concluded with other city-states. After the 
formation of the province, treaties were made with other cities also: Perga- 
mum (probably) soon after 129 b.c. ( I.G.R. iv 1692 = Syll . 3 694, see Chap. VI 
note 34); Astypalaea in 105 b.c. ( LG . xn 3, 173 -I.GJZ. iv 1028); Cnidus, 
perhaps about 45 b.c. (’Affym xi [1899], p. 283!., nos. 3 and 4 = Taubler 
ibid. p. 45of, see Chap. XVII note 5); Mitylene in 25 b.c. ( I.G . xn 2, 
35 = /.GjR. iv 33). 

90 . Polybius xxvn 7, 13!. and Livy xlii 56, 6 (Rhodes, Samos, Heracleia 
Pontica and Chalcedon) : Livy xliii 6, if. ( multae civitates and Miletus). 
According to Livy xliii 6, 10, munera of 2000 asses were given by the Senate 
to all the envoys who had brought offers of assistance. These were evidently 
the munera ex formula (£evui Kara to htdrayixa) granted, together with 
other privileges, to envoys of the friends and allies of Rome, as in the senatus 
consulta for Priene and Samos (Ins. Priene 41 and 42, see above note 84) 
and Astypalaea ( I.G.R . iv 1028, see above note 89), and even to Asclepiades 
and his two fellow ship-captains (CIL,. i 2 588 =/.GJ?. 1 118, see Chap. X 
note 10) ; see also Mommsen RStJR. m p. 597, where, however, the envoys 
should not be described as those of states having a treaty of amicitia with 
Rome (see above note 76). 

91 . Polybius xxxm 12, 5! For this war see Chap. XIII note 42. A 
dedication to Poseidon Caseus erected by ol [a-rparevcrjdfievot iv rots 
KarcappaKT 01s (B.CJJ. xii [1888], p. 188, no. 2), found at Ulu Abat in the 
territory of Cyzicus (see Chap. Ill note 116), may perhaps be connected 
with the participation of the ships of the city in this war. 

92 . Appian Lib. 112. The participation of Rhodes in this campaign was 
inferred by Cichorius (Rh. Mus. lxiii [1908], p. 22of.), followed by Hiller 
von Gaertringen (R£. Suppl. v 800), from the fact that the Index Stoicorum 
preserved in a papyrus from Herculaneum (see W. Cronert in SB, Berl. 
A\ad. 1904, p. 476L) mentions (col. LVI) the philosopher Panactius of 
Rhodes as trrparevcrdfievos with seven ships. According to Velleius Pater- 
culus 1 13, 3, Scipio had Polybius and Panaetius with him domi militiaeque. 
For the aid rendered by Halicarnassus, Bargylia, Mylasa, Ephesus and 
Smyrna during the war against Aristonicus see Chap. VI notes 14 and 16 
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and Aristides Orat. xix 11 Keil. For a Rhodian ship which seems to have 
taken part in the war against the Cilician pirates in 102 b.c. see /.GjR. iv 11x6 
and Chap. XII note 12. For the ships contributed for the war against the 
Italian Allies in 91-89 b.c. by Heracleia Pontica, Miletus, Clazomenae and 
Carystus on Euboea see Memnon 29 and C 1 L.. 1 2 588 = /.GJ?. 1 118 (see 
Chap. X note io), and for those furnished during the First Mithradatic 
War by Cos and Cnidus see above p. 226 and l.G. xn 8, 260 = 1 .G.R. 1 843 
(see Chap. X note 20). See also A. H. M. Jones Gree\ City, p. 321, note 46. 

93 . Polybius xxxm 6: Diodorus xxxi 32. For the Senate’s action see Ins. 
Pricne 39 = O.Gi. 351. See also Ins. Priene p. xviii. Tetradrachms of Oro- 
phernes, presumably coined in Priene, have been found in the city (see 
Regling Miinzen v. Priene, pp. pf. and 44E and the references cited in 
Hansen Attalids, p. 124, note 4), and a letter to Priene referring to the 
erection of a statue is probably to be attributed to him; see Ins. Priene 
25 =SJE.G. 1 438 = Welles, no. 63. 


94 . For Ephesus see above note 67. For Ephesus and Sardis in 94/3 b.c. 
see O.G 1 . 437 and Chap. VI note 35. For Pergamum see Chap. VI note 34. 
For Miletus see Milet 1 6, p. 94!. and 1 8, p. 124 : Rohlig Der Handel v. Milet, 
p. 62: Rostovtzeff Hellenist. World, p. 670 and note 78. Early in the second 
century, during the reign of Antiochus IV (175-164), two natives of Miletus, 
Timarchus and Heradeides, important officials of the King (Niese GMS. 
hi pp. 97 and 219), built a bouleuterion with a propylon in Antiochus’s 
honour; see Milet 1 2, p. 95L For the general wealth at the beginning of the 
first century as shown by the presentation of (fndkeu by several cities to 
the Temple at Didyma see Chap. VII note 31. On the other hand, the 
statement of Pliny ( NH . vii 127 and xxxvi 21) that “King Nicomedes,” 
probably Nicomedes III of Bithynia (see above p. 318), offered to discharge 
the large public debt of Cnidus as payment for the famous statue of Aphro- 
dite by Praxiteles indicates, even though the offer was refused, that the city’s 
finances were in a bad condition. 
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1 . For the distinction between a free, allied city-state and a dependent, 
subject city see Cardinali RE. pp. 218 £. and 22 gL: Ghione in Mem. Accad. 
Torino lv (1905), pp. 73L and 92L, who, unfortunately, complicated the 
question by assuming an intermediate category, consisting of “dependent 
allies” (see Chap. IV note 36): Swoboda Griech. Staatsaltertumer, p. i66f.: 
Kaerst Gesch. d. Hellcnismus n 2 (1926), pp. 348L and 356!. : Rostovtzeff 
in CAM. vh p. I77f. and vm p. 604 and Hellenist. World , p. 641: W. 
Schwahn in R£. Suppl. vi 1108. This distinction was not considered valid 
by A. Heuss ( Stadt u. Herrscher d. Hellenismus, p. 183, note 2 and pp. 244 
and 252), who divided the cities into “monarchical” and “absolutely free” 
(see e.g. p. 245, note 1 and p. 248) but among the communities of Asia Minor 
was able to cite only Rhodes as an example of the latter type. For the royal 
governors, who acted as the representatives of the rulers, see Heuss, p. iyf. 
and A. H. M. Jones Greeks City , p. 105 (where their functions are regarded 
as purely military). Unfortunately, there is little evidence for any direct 
control on their part of the subject cities. Neither in the letters of An- 
tiochus I written to Meleager, governor of the “Satrapy on the Hellespont,” 
with regard to the grant of land to Aristodicides (Welles, nos. 10-12, see 
Chap. Ill note 40) nor in the letter of Antiochus II to Metrophanes con- 
cerning the sale of an estate to Laodice (Welles, no. 18) nor in that of 
Antiochus III to Anaximbrotus, dealing with the appointment in his 
“satrapy” of a priestess for Queen Laodice ( O.G.I. 224 = Welles, no. 36, see 
Chap. IV note 48) is there anything which throws any light on the relations 
of these Seleucid governors with any of the subject cities. Antiochus III, on 
the other hand, in acting on the Magnesians’ request concerning the festival 
of Artemis (see below note 53), sent orders to rots ini t&v itpayparotv reray- 
pivois (evidently governors) to arrange for the granting of the request 
by the subject communities; but the fact that some of the replies were 
sent in the names of groups of cities, e.g. Ins. Magn. 59 and 61 ( = O.G.I . 
233), hardly seems to justify the inference of Kaerst (n 2 p. 357 f.) that these 
groups were administrative units. The official honoured in a decree of a 
Lydian city (Ins. Sardis 2, see below note 56) for having granted favours 
and concessions was perhaps a Pergamene governor, as were Corrhagus 
6 reraypivos arparrfyb<s tS>v xaffi 'HXXrjcnromov rovcov, who persuaded 
the King to come to the relief of a Hellespontine city ( SE.G . 11 663, see 
below note 55), Strato, 6 arrparrfybs rrjs Xeppovrjo-ov kou t<ov Kara tt)v 
0pq.Krjv Tovxitv, who obtained some favour for Sestus in the Thracian 
Chersonese (O.GJ. 339, see Chap. I note 90), and probably Artemidorus, 
to whom Eumenes II wrote when granting the petition of a village-com- 
munity near Telmessus ( Clara Rhodos ix [1938], p. 193b, see below note 
69). Similarly, the inunan] s who appears in a decree of Prusa in Bithynia 
may have been a governor appointed by a Bithynian king; see Robert 
£t. Anat., p. 229 and Chap. XIII note 18 and, for the epistates in general, 
Holleaux in B.CH. lvii (1933), p. 26!. = Etudes in pp. 217 and 253b No 
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inference may be drawn, however, from the presence of a Seleucid 
epistates in Seleuceia in Pieria (Welles, no. 45 =S£.G. vii 62, see also 
Polybius v 60, 1) or in Seleuceia on the Tigris (Polybius v 48, 12), for no 
Seleucid official bearing this title is known in Asia Minor. The man whose 
iirurrartia is mentioned in a decree of Eresus on Lesbos ( 7 .G. xn 2, 527) 
was evidently a Ptolemaic official. A Pergamene iirurrdrqs who had 
previously been oTpanjyos rq? iroXews, mentioned in an inscription found 
at Baku and usually assigned to the military colony of Nacrasa (O.GJ. 
268), may have been a royal governor; but both the provenience of the stone 
and its connexion with Nacrasa are so doubtful (see below note 14) that 
no conclusion as to the nature of his office seems possible. There is also 
great uncertainty in the case of the official at Pergamum who appears as 
6 enl rq<i 7rdXeo>s in O.GJ. 483, 1 . 57 and was regarded as a royal governor 
by Dittenberger (note 27) and Swoboda (p. 169). No information valid 
for Asia Minor may be obtained from the presence of a representative of 
the Pergamene king in Aegina, called o KaraaraOels err’ Aiyiva's ( I.G . vii 
15 =Syll. s 642) or [emcrjra[r»js] rrjs TrdXcto? (I.G. iv 1 = O.GJ. 329); for 
Aegina, purchased by Attalus I (see Chap. I note 34), may have had a status 
different from the Asianic dominions of the Pergamene kings; see Cardinali 
RJP. p. 236 and Holleaux in B.CJJ. xlviii (1924), p. 54, note 2= Etudes 11 
p. 122, note 4. 

2 . For the royal foundations see V. Tscherikower Die Hellenist. Stadte- 
griindungen = Philol. Suppl. xix 1 (1927), pp. 139L (Alexander), I54f. 
(Antigonus and Lysimachus), 165L (Seleucids), 178L (Pergamene kings): 
Hansen Attalids, p. 161L For the foundation of Alexandria Troas by An- 
tigonus see Chap. Ill note 63. For Nicaea in Bithynia, originally Antigoneia 
but renamed by Lysimachus, see Chap. XIII note 13. Two places in Asia 
Minor called Antigoneia are listed by Stephanus Byzantius (sm.), one in 
Bithynia irpos rep Aacr/oAup, the other a eftpovpiov rrj<s KvCua)vq<s, neither 
of which is known otherwise; the former was probably Antigoneia-Nicaea. 
For the policy of the Seleucids in founding cities see Appian Syr. 57: Am- 
mianus Marcellinus xiv 8, 6: Beloch G.G. 2 iv 1, p. 254!.: Bikerman Inst, 
d. Sileucides, p. 157L: A. H. M. Jones Cities, p. 42L and Gree\ City, p. 7L: 
Rostovtzeff Hellenist. World, pp. 477L and 49if. (where, however, cities 
and rural settlements or /carouaai [see below note 69] are treated together) . 
According to Appian, Seleucus I founded 34 cities throughout his empire, 
named after himself, his parents and his wives, namely nine Seleuceias, 
sixteen Antiocheias, five Laodiceias, three Apameias and one Stratoniceia. 
These presumably include also the foundations of Antiochus I. For an 
identification of a large number of them see Tscherikower, p. 174!. Only 
a comparatively small proportion were in Asia Minor. For the general 
policy of Eumenes II and Attalus II see above p. 29. Of the foundations 
ascribed to them by Tscherikower, only Philadelpheia in Lydia and Eu- 
meneia in Phrygia (see below notes 17 and 21) and Attaleia in Pamphylia 
(see Chap. XI note 4), all of which were founded by Attalus, are assured. 
The connexion of these kings with Dionysopolis in Phrygia is doubtful 
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(sec below note 66). Of the other places, Apollonis seems to have been 
founded by Attalus I and Stratoniceia in Mysia by Antiochus I (see below 
notes 16 and 12), Apollonia near Pergamum long antedated the rule of 
the Pergamene kings (see below note 13); there is no reason save for a 
fancied connexion of the name with Apollonis for ascribing to these mon- 
archs the foundation of Apollonia ad Rhyndacum (regarded in the second 
century as a colony of Miletus, see Chap. IV note 80) or of Apollonia in 
Pisidia, which may equally well have had a Seleucid origin (see Chap. XIX 
note 20), and Eumeneia in Caria never existed (see Robert Villes, p. i5if.). 
For the general method used by the Hellenistic kings in founding cities 
by bringing together the inhabitants of smaller cities or of rural communities 
(or even veterans) see A. Heuss Stadt u. Herrscher, p. 99L It was pointed 
out by A. H. M. Jones (Greeks City , pp. 5 f . and n) that the Successors “felt 
it to be an integral part of their royal prerogative to found cities” and that 
it was considered “a primary duty of a king to advance the civilization of 
his kingdom, or in other words to promote civic life within its boundaries,” 
but that the Hellenistic foundations, unlike Alexander’s, were not “new 
centres of political life in barbarian lands” but were “created in areas where 
city life already flourished and at the expense of existing cities.” Jones also 
observed {ibid. p. 259) that while the kings (and the Roman emperors) 
chose sites with a view to a promise of future prosperity, their purpose in 
founding cities was not necessarily to promote the economic development 
of the country. 

3 . For the colonies of “Macedonians” in western Asia Minor see Bikerman 
Inst. d. Seleucides, p. 8of., note 2 : A. H. M. Jones Cities , pp. 44!. and 386, 
whose lists amplified those previously compiled by Schuchhardt in AM. xm 
(1888), p. if. and Ed. Meyer in Herm. xxxm (1898), p. 643!. and eliminated 
those erroneously included by Swoboda Griech. Staatsaltertumer, p. 199L 
(followed by Oehler in RE. xi 3L) : Hansen Attalids, p. 159L Geographically 
arranged, they are as follows: in the basins of the upper Caicus and the 
Hermus: Thyateira, Nacrasa, Acrasus, Doedye, • espura, Cobedyle (see below 
notes 10, 14, 16 and 17); Hyrcanis (see Pliny NJJ. v 120: Tacitus Ann. n 
47, 4: ’A px- 1908, p. i59f.=Schwyzer Dial. Graec. Exempla Epigr. 

369: IBM. 498: I.G.R. iv 1354: Imhoof-Blumer Lyd. Stadtmiinzen, p. 83L: 
BM. Cat. Lydia, p. 122L: Robert Hellenica vi [1948], p. i6f.) ; Dechtheira 
(Robert ibid. p. 22): in the region of Mt. Tmolus or Mt. Messogis: 
Mysomacedones (see Pliny NJd. v 120: Ptolemy v 2, 13: AM. xix [1894], 
p. 102L, and, for the site, Keil-Premerstein m p. 58 and Keil in RE. xvi 
1191E): on the frontier between Lydia and Phrygia: Cadi and Blaundus 
(see below notes 36 and 37): in Phrygia: Peltae (see BM. Cat. Phrygia, 
p. 348, no. 12E and Ruge in RE. xix 40 if.) and Docimeium (see below 
note 37): in Caria: Stratoniceia (not in Bikerman’s list, see below note 33). 
The fact that at Thyateira the “Macedonians” are described as “in” or 
“around” the city and at Doedye and Cobedyle as “from” the communities 
suggests that the colonists at first formed separate groups distinct from the 
other inhabitants; later, however, they amalgamated with these inhabitants, 
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as is shown by the combination in many cases of the word “Macedonians” 
with the original name of the community. Because of the appearance of 
oi riyefioves Kal oi crTpaTu&rai of the Macedonians at Thyateira and of a 
<rr/oar[i7yds] at • espura it has been widely held that the colonists, although 
no longer in active service, had certain military duties, especially that of 
defending their several districts against invasion; see e.g. Schuchhardt ibid. 
pp. 7f. and n: Swoboda, pp. 201 and 204!.: Rostovtzeff Hellenist. World, 
p. 500. This view, however, was challenged by Bikerman (p. 8if.), who 
pointed out that the officers and soldiers at Thyateira may have been merely 
a military contingent and not the entire Macedonian population of the 
place, and that the strategos at • espura was not necessarily a military officer 
but possibly the civil official frequently found in Hellenistic communities 
(see below note 47). Bikerman also observed that, with the exception of 
Docimeium, which might conceivably have served as a means of defence 
against the Galatians, the settlements on the Lydo-Phrygian frontier afforded 
no protection against invaders, and those in the basins of the upper Caicus 
and the Hermus were not needed for defence against the Pergamenes, since 
until the death of Philetaerus in 262 Pergamum was part of the Seleucid 
Empire. . ' 

While it is not impossible that some of these colonies were founded by 
Alexander or one of his immediate successors, it is much more probable 
that, as has been generally assumed, the founders were the early Seleucids. 
This seems assured in the case of Thyateira, where the Macedonians hon- 
oured Seleucus I, and in the case of Stratoniceia, which was evidently named 
after the wife of Antiochus I. On the other hand, no information as to the 
time of founding can be obtained from the inscriptions of Cobedyle, Doedye 
and -espura, which are dated, respectively, in 163/2, 161/60 and 153/2, or 
from that of Acrasus, of the time of Eumenes II, for these colonies might 
conceivably have been founded by the Pergamene kings. “Macedonian” 
units, however, served in the armies of Antiochus III at Raphia in 217, 
Panion in 200, Thermopylae in 191 and Magnesia in 190 (see Polybius v 
79 4L, and 82; xvi 18, 4!.: Livy xxxvi 18, 2 ; xxxvii 40, 1: Appian Syr. i8f. 
and 32), and Antiochus IV had a garrison of “Macedonians” in Jerusalem 
and 20,000 “Macedonians” in the army which paraded at Daphne in 
167/6 b.c. (see Hieronymus Comm, in Daniel, xi 29=Porphyrius frg. 50 
Jac. [F. Gr. Hist, n p. 1226]: Polybius xxx 25 [xxxi 3], 5 = Athenaeus v 22, 
p. 194 d). On the other hand, “Macedonians” in Pergamum appear only 
once, when, immediately after the death of Attalus III, they were granted 
citizenship (see O.GJ. 338, 1 . 14 and Chap. VI note 8). It was suggested 
by Bikerman (p. 174E) that it was for the purpose of supplying men for 
these units that the Seleucids founded “Macedonian” colonies, composed 
partly of the descendants of veterans of Alexander and Seleucus I and 
partly of new-comers, who became “Macedonians” by reason of their 
domicile. It is a question, however, whether the “Macedonian” units in 
the Seleucid armies were really national. In the accounts of the battles at 
Raphia and at Magnesia these troops (at Raphia men “selected from the 
whole empire” in addition to the phalanx) are described as “armed in 
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Macedonian fashion.” It seems more probable, therefore, that the term 
“Macedonian” denoted the organization and equipment rather than the 
nationality of these soldiers, and that the colonies were founded not as 
sources of supply for the armies of the Seleucids but for the double purpose 
of strengthening the rulers’ hold on the country and providing land for old 
soldiers — as was done also at Palaemagnesia by Antiochus I (see O.GJ. 
229, 1 . 95f. and Chap. Ill note 95). A special problem arises with regard 
to the origin of the colony of the Mysomacedones. “Mysian” troops served 
in the armies of the later Seleucids, Achaeus in Pisidia (Polybius v 76, 7), 
Antiochus III at Magnesia, where they are described as sagittarii (Livy 
xxxvii 40, 8) and Antiochus IV (Polybius xxx 25, 3 and II Maccab. v 24, 
see Niese in Herrn. xxxv [1900], p. 296). Since none of these rulers included 
the district of Mysia among his possessions, these troops were evidently 
mercenaries, like the “Mysians” in Egypt who received land and seem to 
have formed a special category among the inhabitants (Pag. Petrie hi 
p. 279b, no. 112 e 1 1 . 2 and n 11 . 4 and 19 and Pap. Hibeh. 1 32), and 
it is a question in their case likewise whether the term denoted nationality 
or equipment. Mysians, however, served also in the armies of Attalus I 
(see Chap. I note 34) and Eumenes II (Livy xlii 57, 7), and Mysians, as well 
as Macedonians, received citizenship in Pergamum after the death of 
Attalus III (see above). These were also, in accordance with the usual 
practice of the Pergamene kings, mercenary soldiers; see A. J. Reinach in 
R.A. xii (1908), p. 368!: K. Grote Das Griech. Soldnerwesen d. Hellenist. 
Zeit (Weida i. Thiir. 1913), p. 76: G. T. Griffith Mercenaries of the 
Hellenist. World (Cambridge 1935), p. I7if. It may be supposed, therefore, 
that the Mysians who appear in the name of the Mysomacedones were a 
group taken from a similar corps of mercenaries and settled here, possibly 
by one of the Seleucids but perhaps more probably by one of the Pergamene 
kings, who either combined them with Macedonians in his service or 
added them to a colony of the latter already in existence; see Buresch in 
AM. xix (1894), p. 123b : Ed. Meyer ibid. p. 645, note 2: O.GJ. 338, note 14: 
A. J. Reinach ibid. p. 386, note 2: It seems probable also that the community 
called Mysotimolitae in Pliny NH. v in had a similar origin, but in this 
case the “Mysian” veterans were combined with natives of the region of 
Mt. Tmolus in a settlement perhaps in eastern Lydia, as was suggested 
by Keil-Premerstein hi p. 49b and Keil in R.E. xvi 1194, in the general 
neighbourhood of Blaundus. 

4 . For the situation of Sardis see Strabo xm p. 625^: Curtius in Abh. 
Berl. Akad., 1872, p. 84!.: Philippson 11 p. 72: H. C. Butler in Sardis 1 
(1922), p. i6f. Most of the summit of the acropolis has been carried away 
by erosion and landslides due to earthquakes, until only a narrow peak 
remains. The Roman city extended into the plain of the Hermus; the 
ruins of its theatre and stadium are northeast of the acropolis. The expres- 
sion rt) v Hap Secop axporroXiv KaOfjprjKa^ was used to signify the ac- 
complishment of a difficult feat in Lucian de Merc. Cond. 13. In Polybius 
vni 20, 12 the citadel is described as o\vp<x>TaTo<; rmro? ttj? olKovpivrjs. 
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For the Temple of Artemis see Butler in Sardis u (1925), p. 15 f., who 
dated the oldest portions of the extant structure, probably built on the 
site of an earlier one, in the latter part of the fifth century; much of it, 
however, is of a later date. It was an octastyle peripteral building with Ionic 
columns and about 300 feet in length. It was one of the five sanctuaries in 
which the record of the sale of the estate to Laodice was inscribed by order 
of Antiochus II (Welles, no. 18, see Chap. Ill note 40). 

5 . Arrian Anab. 1 17, 3f.: Diodorus xvn 21, 7. The statement of Arrian 
that Alexander 2 ,ap 8 iavov s 8e xal rov<s aXXov? AvSous rols vofwi ? re to is 
traXai AvSiav xPV cr ^ ai ^Scoxe xal iXevOepovs etvai d^rjxev cannot mean 
that he gave the Sardians (still less “the other Lydians”) real “freedom and 
autonomy.” For the “friendship” offered to Miletus see Milet 1 3, p. 286, 
no. 135 =SylI. B 273, a decree of Miletus, accepting the offer and granting 
privileges to Sardians resident in Miletus. The Milesians in Sardis were 
placed under the care of ov? av dnoSi^mcri SapSiai'oi iaoraiv. It was sug- 
gested by von Wilamowitz in G.G.A. 1914, p. 89 that the lack of any regular 
officials in Sardis shows that this offer is to be placed in the Persian period; 
but it may equally well date from the time immediately after Alexander’s 
grant, before any public officials could be created. 

6. For the surrender of Sardis to Seleucus see Polyaenus iv 9, 4. The exist- 
ence of a record-office of the Seleucids at Sardis is shown by the fact that 
the sale of the estate to Laodice (Welles, nos. 18-19, see above note 4) was 
entered by command of Antiochus II “in the royal records in Sardis”; see 
W. L. Westermann in CP. xvi (1921), p. 19. Antiochus, after the grant 
to his “friends” of a part of the mainland territory of Samos, “went up” 
from Ephesus to Sardis ( SJE.G . 1 366, see Chap. IV note 27) . In 218 Sardis 
was the residence of Achaeus (Polybius v 77, 1). For the coins minted at 
Sardis by all the Seleucid rulers (including Achaeus) of the third century 
except Seleucus III see E. T. Newell Coinage of the Western Seleucid 
Mints, p. 242f. 

7 . For Sardis in the war against Antiochus III see Polybius xxi 11, 1; 13, 1; 
16, 1: Livy xxxvii 18, 6; 25, 2; 26, 1; 44, 5; 45, 3: Appian Syr. 36. For the 
relations of Sardis with Eumenes II see Daux in MSI. G. Glotz (Paris 1932) 

1 pp. 289!. and 296 ( = O.Gl . 305), two decrees of Delphi (both reprinted 
in Herm. lxix [1934], p. 22of.); the second was enacted, probably, after 
Eumenes’s defeat of the Galatians in 167 (see Chap. I note 62), the first 
perhaps in 162. These decrees record the Delphians’ acceptance of the 
“Panathenaea and Eumeneia,” a festival established by the demos of Sardis 
as a musical and gymnastic contest, to which, a little later, an dywv lirmxos 
was added. In the first decree the demos is praised for rq irpoaipicrei av 
l[X« norl tov 0 e] 6 v Kal BootiXt) Bvpivr). The festival was still celebrated 
in the later first century before Christ; see Ins. Sardis 27. A decree of 
Sardis, passed, apparently, under Attalus II (Ins. Sardis 4), which men- 
tions the Council and People, strategoi and a grammateus of the demos, 
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shows that at this time the city had the right' of self-government (see below 
note 44). In 164/3 BX - Sardis was chosen by Sulpicius Galus as a place 
in which to hear the charges against Eumenes II; see Chap. I note 66. For 
the pact with Ephesus, showing that in 94/3 both cities were independent, 
see I.G.R. rv 297 = O.GJ. 437 and Chap. VII note 47. 

8. For the situation of Magnesia (Manisa) see Strabo xm p. 621: Keil- 
Premerstein 1 p. if.: Philippson n p. 23. The prehistoric colossal rock-relief 
of the seated woman which was regarded by Pausanias (hi 22, 4 and v 13, 7) 
as a representation of the Great Mother is still to be seen in a rock-cut 
niche on the mountain-side about three miles southeast of the modern 
town; see G. Weber Le Sipyle et ses Monuments (Paris 1880), p. 37b: 
Ramsay in JHS. hi (1882), p. 39f. : Humann in AM. xm (1888), p. 28f.: 
C. J. Cadoux Ancient Smyrna, p. 25. The earliest mention of Magnesia is 
in Hellanicus frg. 125 Muller ( FH.G . 1 p. 61) =frg. 191 Jac. (F. Gr. Hist. 

1 p. 151), describing the peculiar qualities of a spring near the city. Magnesia 
is called 17 iirl Xi irv\ov by Hellanicus, 7 ) wro XmtvX^ by Strabo (/r.), and 
airo %nrv\ov in CJ.G. 2933= O.GJ. 501, B.CH. xxvm (1904), p. 8if., 
no. 5 and C 1 L,. hi 7ii2=/.GJ?. iv 1545; on the coins it is usually called 
Xm tvKov but airo XwrvXov is sometimes found (see BM. Cat. Lydia, p. i37f.) . 
IIpos XurvXip occurs in a decree of the city of the second century before 
Christ (AM. xxiv [1899], p. 41 of., no. 12, see below note 9) and on a coin 
of the same period (BM. Cat. Lydia, p. 139, no. 12), and this is probably 
the most correct form; ad Sipylum is used in Livy xxxvn 56, 3 and ab Sipylo 
in Livy xxxvii 44, 4 and Pliny NH. v 120. 

9 . Coins of Seleucus I and of Antiochus Hierax and perhaps of Seleucus II 

were assigned to Magnesia by Newell (Western Seleucid Mints, p. 271L). 
For the agreement with Smyrna see O.GJ. 229 and Chap. Ill note 95. Mag- 
nesia, however, was not absorbed by Smyrna, as its subsequent autonomy 
shows (see below). For Antiochus III in Magnesia and the battle in which 
he was defeated by the Scipios see Livy xxxvi 43, 9 and xxxvii 39!. Accord- 
ing to Kromayer Anti\e Schlachtfelder 11 p. 163!. and Kromayer and Veith 
Schlachtenatlas 11 p. 43 f. and bl. 9, the battle took place on the north side 
of the Hermus, just above its junction with the Phrygius (Hyllus) about 
nine miles northeast of Magnesia. For the surrender of Magnesia after the 
battle and its acquisition by Eumenes II see Livy xxxvii 44, 4 and 56, 3. 
For its autonomy in the second century see Keil-Premerstein 11 no. 1, a decree 
of the demos, convened h> ra?s apx<np«rtais, honouring a stephanephorus 
and gymnasiarch,and AM. xxiv (1899), p. 4iof., no. 12, a decree passed by 
the Council and People as a yvdtpri <TTpa.\T-qy(ov\ in honour of a di pastes 
(see below note 50). For the grant of freedom see above p. 234. For the 
territory of Magnesia, extending to the northern bank of the Hermus, see 
Keil-Premerstein 1 p. 44. The city seems to have owned the villages 
(KaroiKiai, see below note 69) of the Tvav&>XXetrat, ’Oppoinjvoi and 
Aapctou/ccnpTjrai; see B.CH. ix (1885), p. 394b = iv 1332, 1343 and 

1352 and M.k.B. v (1884-5), p. 77, no. wire' and Buresch Aus Lydien, p. 138. 
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10 . For the situation of Thyateira (Akhisar) see Strabo xm p. 625: 
Schuchhardt in Alt. v. Perg. 1 p. 143: Philippson n p. 12. For its history 
see M. Clerc de Rebus T hyatirenorum Comm, epigr. (Paris 1893), p. nf.: 
Keil-Premerstein 11 p. 28: Keil in RE. vi a 657!. See also Tscherikower 
Hellenist. Stadtegriindungen, p. 2if. The stream which flows near Thyateira 
is called Lycus by Pliny ( NJH . v 1x5); its name appears also in an inscrip- 
tion found near the city ( B.CJd . xi [1887], p. 100, no. 23). According to 
Pliny, Thyateira was originally called Pelopia and Euhippia, according to 
Stephanus Byzantius ( s.v .), Pelopeia and Semiramis; an inscription (Cl. 
Rev. m [1889], p. 136, no. 2) reads l£ep,ipap.i<i, HeXamia, 0 vareipa, but, 
since it may be merely a fragment, it is impossible to guess at the con- 
nexion between these words. It is also difficult to accept the tradition which 
assigns these supposed early names to the city; see Clerc, p. 9b The name 
Thyateira is evidently Asianic; the suffix found also in other place-names, 
e.g. ‘Airareipa, TijpevoOvpcu and TpipevoOvpai, is perhaps the Lydian 
equivalent of stronghold ; see S. Reinach in RE.G. 111 (1890), p. 64: Buresch 
Aus Lydien, p. 165: Keil-Premerstein in p. 87. The statement of Strabo 
(xm p. 625) that Thyateira was a Karouda M axeSovcov and that of Stephanus 
Byzantius (r.s'.) that the place received its name from Seleucus I (although 
the supposed derivation from 0t ryareipa is of course fanciful) are supported 
by a dedication to “King Seleucus” by r« 3 v iv Bvarupois Ma KeSovmv ol 
■q yepoves kcu, ol crrpaTuIyrai, dated by the lettering in the early third century 
(O.G 1 . 211), as well as by the mention of [o£ rrjepi ©vdrejypa MajiceSoves 
in B.C.H. xi (1887), p. 466, no. 32. A “Macedonian” appears also in B.CJH. 
x (1886), p. 398, no. 1. The place was evidently one of the Seleucid “Mace- 
donian” military colonies (see above note 3). It was supposed by Ed. Meyer 
in Herm. xxxhi (1898), p. 647 that, because Seleucus I after his victory at 
Corupedium hastened on to Thrace, the colony was founded, not by him, 
but by Antiochus I. But since the battle took place near the northern bank 
of the Hermus not far from its junction with the Phrygius (see Chap. I 
note 5) and so not more than 25 miles from Thyateira, there is no difficulty 
in supposing that Seleucus, after his victory, settled some of his soldiers in 
the neighbourhood. In any case, there was a settlement in the place in 275 b.c., 
for a dedication to Apollo Pityaenus, presumably the deity of a neighbour- 
ing village, is dated in the 37th year of the Seleucid era; see Keil-Premer- 
stein 11 no. 19. The mention of the dedicator’s son as “captured by the Ga- 
latians” indicates that the territory had been plundered by the Galatians 
(see Chap. I notes 11 and 12). 

11 . The subjection of Thyateira to Attalus I (as well as to Eumenes II) 
is shown by the inscription on a statue erected in the second century after 
Christ by oi a-rro Baaikecov ’ArrdXov Kal Ewpe^ov? KarotKowrev Mepvov/fnrra 
(evidently a village, see below note 69) 'HpaKk-qaa-rai (Keil-Premerstein 11 
no. 51). For bronze coins issued in the third century see Imhoof-Blumer 
Lyd. Stadtmiinzen, p. 147, no. 2 and B.M. Cat. Lydia, p. 292. For Philip’s 
invasion see Chap. I note 39 and for the raid of Eumenes in 190 see Livy 
xxxvii 8, 7 and Chap. I note 81, where it is pointed out that the minting 
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of cistophori in Thyateira in 196/5 shows that at this time the city was 
held by Pergamum. Nevertheless, it was evidently occupied by Antiochus III 
in 190, when he encamped circa Thyatiram (Livy xxxvn 37, 6 and 38, 1), 
and after the battle of Magnesia the city surrendered to the Scipios (Livy 
xxxvii 44, 4). For its organization in the second century see Keil-Premer- 
stein 11 no. 44 and R. Phil, xxxvn (1913), p. 326f., no. 18 (wreaths pre- 
sented by 6 8 tj/aos, oi Neot and ol iratSes). 

12 . For Stratoniceia (near Siledik) near the place where the Gelenbe Qay 
breaks through hills into the broad plain of Kirkagaj, containing the pools 
known as the Sources of the Calcus (see Chap. II note 20), see Radet in 
B.CJHf. xi (1887), p. u6f.: von Diest in Pet. Mitt., Erg.-heft xciv (1889), 
p. I7f.: Alt. v. Perg. 1 p. 138: Philippson 1 p. 64!.: Robert Villes, p. 43!.: 
Ruge in RE. Suppl. vii 1244L Robert pointed out (p. 48f.) that, since the 
dates of the cistophori issued under Eumenes II are reckoned by the King’s 
regnal years and not, as previously supposed, by those of the enlargement of 
his kingdom (see Chap. I note 81), the cistophorus minted at Str3toniceia 
which bears the date BA. ETM. A (Imhoof-Blumer Lyd. Siadtmiinzen, 
p. 28f., no. 1 and BM. Cat. Lydia, p. 284, no. 1) was issued in 194/3 B - c - 
Consequently, the place was named, not for Eumenes’s wife Stratonice, to 
whom the King was not even betrothed until 188 (see Chap. I note 72), 
but for Stratonice, the wife of Antiochus I; it was therefore a Seleucid 
foundation. In the first century before Christ it had the usual ephebi; see 
Abh. Berl. A\ad. 1872, p. 63f.=M.ic.B. 1 (1873-75), P- x 3if-> no. va — Michel 
643 (incomplete) = A. Dain Insert. Gr. du Mus. du Louvre 41 and Robert 
ibid. p. 45, note 3 and R.A. 11 (1933), p. 131. Robert observed ( Villes , p. 52f.) 
that the ethnic adjective trpaTovucev s r< 3 v airo ’IvSeiireSiov found in a 
fragment of the lists of the Pergamene ephebi of the late second or the 
first century (AM. xxxv [1910], p. 422, no. 11, and as [. . . ’I]j'Sei7reSio[v"| 
in AM. xxxii [1907], p. 446, no. 328), and the coins of ’Iv8i7re8uxT<Sv (or 
’IvSei.) of the time of Trajan or earlier (Imhoof-Blumer ibid. p. 30: 
BM. Cat. Lydia, p. 284, no. 2: Coll. Wadd. 2523: Ruge in Phil. Woch. tvn 
[1937], 1257) show that there was a community of this name in the Plain 
of Kirkaga? (the ancient name of which, as Ruge observed | 7 r.], was 
evidently Indipedium), and that the coins issued under Trajan and Hadrian 
inscribed "IvSet. 'S.rparove t. or Tv8i. Xrpa. (Imhoof-Blumer, p. 30!. and 
BM. Cat. Lydia, p. 285) are due to a sympoliteia between this community 
and the city. For the defeat of Aristonicus at Stratoniceia see Chap. VI 
note 21. For the grant of city-rights under Hadrian see Chap. XXVI note 19. 

13 . Philippson observed (1 p. 64^) that the Plain of Kirkaga? was sur- 
rounded more or less symmetrically by settlements built on hills, namely, 
Stratoniceia, Sandaina, Gergitha, Germe, Nacrasa and Acrasus. Of these, 
Sandaina is known from an inscription of 6 Stj/aos t&v XavSaiveww of the 
imperial period ( I.GR . tv 1155), found at Qavdar, immediately east of the 
defile which the Calcus enters on leaving the plain; the town was perhaps 
on the hill of Asarlik, a short distance to the north; see Schuchhardt in 
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AM. xxiv (1890), p. 153: Alt. v. Perg. 1 1, p. 138: Robert Villes, p. 182, 
note 3. Gergitha “near the Sources of the Caicus,” to which, according to 
Strabo xm p. 616, an “Attalus” moved settlers from the Troad (see Chap. I 
note 29), seems to have been in this neighbourhood, but its position cannot 
be determined; see Leaf Strabo on the Troad , p. 345. The strategic value 
of these sites was great, for they commanded die road leading along the 
Caicus to Pergamum. See also Hansen Attalids, p. 5f. Germe (or Gerame), 
known from the Itineraries (Tab. Pent, ix 4 and I tin. Ant. 335), which 
place it on the road from Pergamum to Thyateira, may have been in the 
neighbourhood of Soma; see Alt. v. Perg. 1 1, p. 135^ It is probable, however, 
that it was a place of no importance, for the coins of the imperial period 
with the legend repprjviijv (Imhoof-Blumer Lyd. Stadtmiinzen, pp. 3 and 
66f.: BM. Cat. Mysia, pp. xxxiiif. and 64L: B.M. Cat. Lydia, p. 79b), which 
were formerly assigned to it, were in all likelihood issued by another Germe, 
in northern Mysia near Cyzicus; see Robert Villes, p. i8of., approved by 
Ruge in Phil. Woch. lvii (1937), 1259L, who, however, questioned Robert’s 
suggestion that the Germe between Pergamum and Thyateira never really 
existed and that the name is due only to an error of the Itineraries. For 
Nacrasa and Acrasus see below note 14. Beyond the western end of the 
second narrows through which the Caicus flows and commanding the 
entrance from this end was Apollonia, standing on a hill north of the river; 
see Strabo xm p. 625: von Diest ibid. p. 16: Alt. v. Perg. 1 1, p. 135: 
Philippson 1 p. 81. The hill is surrounded on three sides by a tributary of 
the Caicus (the Akfehavh (Jay), which was identified with the Mysius 
of Strabo xm p. 616 by von Diest (l.c.), followed by Ruge in R.E. xvi 1189. 
Apollonia was supposed by Ramsay (H.G. p. 126), followed by Tscherikower 
(ibid. p. 20) , to have been an ancient place refounded and renamed by the 
Pergamene kings. It seems, however, to have been in existence at the 
beginning of the fourth century; for it is presumably the Apollonia, one of 
r&v irXrjCTLov xcapiav which in 399 sent aid to the Persian Asidatcs when 
Xenophon attacked him after setting out from Pergamum; see Xenophon 
Anab. vn 8, 15 and Thraemer Pergamos (Leipzig 1888), p. 20if. 

14 . The “Macedonian” colony (iee above note 3) at Nacrasa is attested 
by a statue of Hadrian erected by t) Mclk€& 6 v 6 )v 'SaKpacreir&v fiovkri ko .1 
6 Srjpos (CJ.G. 3522 r=I.G.R. iv 1160). For Acrasus see [oi irepl 'Aic]pao-ov 
MafceSove? in O.GJ. 290, as restored by Ghione in Mem. Accad. Torino lv 
(1905), p. 1 16, note 1 and Robert in RE. A. xxxvi (1934), p. 523 and Villes, 
p. 75L, an inscription honouring an official of Eumenes II. It seems to 
appear as ’A/cpacrtoifrcli'] on a milestone, erected probably under the em- 
peror Tacitus (C.I.L. hi yigo = I.G.R. iv 1163). The sepulchral inscription 
of a Ma«[c 8 ]c 5 v (B.CM. xi [1887], p. 477, no. ^ = AEM. xi [1887], p. 188) 
which was found, apparently, near Ilyaslar (see below) may belong to 
either place, for the situations of both are uncertain; see Robert Villes, p. 7if. 
The fact that the name of the river Caicus appears on a coin of Acrasus of 
the time of Commodus (Imhoof-Blumer in Rev. Suisse de Numism. xxm 
[1924], p. 293, no. 297) shows that the place was on the northern side of 
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the watershed, and the milestone, already cited, of the * AKpaa-ui)[r&v ] was 
found at Kirkaga? in the plain of the upper Caicus (see above note 13). 
In view of this evidence, the inscription of an 'Aicpaorwarrjs on a tomb-altar 
found at Yenice, seven miles northeast of Thyateira ( B.CJi . xi [1887], 
p. 176), is of no aid in determining the site of the town, as this village is 
much too far from the Caicus. The fact that the inscription of Nacrasa 
in honour of Hadrian, cited above, was found at Bakir, about two miles 
southeast of Kirkagaf, suggests that this was the site of Nacrasa, but the 
actual provenience of the stone is unknown and it may have been brought 
from some distance. Nevertheless, Nacrasa has usually been placed on the hill 
of Maltepe, close to Bakir, and Acrasus at Ilyaslar, a hill about five miles 
to the southeast, commanding the route across the watershed; see Kiepert 
F.O.A. viii Text p. 4 a: Philippson 1 p. 71 : Ruge in Phil. Woch. xlviii 
( 1928), 1372. The view of Schuchhardt in A.M. xm (1888), p. 2 and Alt. v. 
Perg. 1 p. 139 (adopted by Tscherikower, p. 21) that Ilyaslar was the site 
of Nacrasa was refuted by Robert ( Villes , p. 71, note 6). The suggestion 
of Keil in RE . xvi 1608 that the civil administration of Nacrasa was at 
Maltepe and the military colony at Ilyaslar is an unconvincing counsel of 
despair. If an inscription copied at Bakir ( O.GJ . 268), dated in the first 
year of a King Attalus, which records honours to an emo-Tarp? (see above 
note 1), who had previously been a-Tparrfybs rfi? iroXeco?, and also mentions 
(r)ov rijs trdXcws rapiav may be assigned to Nacrasa and connected with 
Attalus I, it would show that in 240 b.c. the place was in the possession of 
Pergamum and had a certain amount of self-administration. Robert, how- 
ever, pointed out ( Villes , p. 36, note 6) that the king was probably Attalus II 
and that the connexion of the stone with Nacrasa is highly uncertain, since 
it may have been brought from Stratoniceia or Acrasus. The mention of the 
dpxeiov (1. 18) indicates a place of some importance, and it is possible 
that the polis in question was Pergamum. 

15 . For the site of Attaleia (near Sel^uklu) see Radet in B.CJi. xi (1887), 
p. i7of.: von Diest ibid. p. 19: Alt. v. Perg. 1 p. 140: Keil-Premerstein 11 
p. 6of.: Robert in RA. 111 (1934), p. 9of. According to Stephanus Byzantius 
s.v. ’ArraXeia, it was originally called Agroeira or Alloeira, but even if 
this be true, Attaleia was obviously a Pergamene foundation. It is usually 
identified (e.g. by Schuchhardt in AM. xm p. 13 and Alt. v. Perg. l.c.: 
A. J. Reinach in R.A. xn [1908], p. 193!.: Keil-Premerstein Is.) with the 
’AttoXcux mentioned in the agreement between Eumenes I and his merce- 
naries {O.GJ. 266, see Chap. I notes 16 and 17) as the quarters of a 
company of soldiers. If this identification is correct, Attaleia was founded 
as a military colony by Eumenes I, probably after his great victory over 
Antiochus I and named after his grandfather, Philetaerus’s father. Dedica- 
tions by rj ftovkr) kcu 6 817/20? 6 ’ArraXeaiw erected, probably, during the 
Roman imperial period show that at the time the city had the usual officials 
of a Greek polis; see B.CJi. xi p. 173 ( = AM. xxiv [1899], p. 226, no. 57) 
and p. 40of. ( =I.G.R . iv 1168 c) and l.GJt. tv 1167. 
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16 . For Apollonis (near Palamut) see Strabo xiii p. 625 : Fontrier in M.K.B. 
vi (1886), p. 6if.: von Diest ibid. p. 21: Schuchhardt AM. xiii (1888), 
p. 2f.; xxiv (1899), p. I53f.; Alt. v. Perg. 1 p. 141L: Keil-Premerstein 1 
p. 45f.: Philippson n p. 6: Tscberikower ibid. p. 23L A ring-wall, many 
stones of which are quasi-polygonal, still surrounds the ruins. The correct 
name of the city was Apollonis, as found in Strabo lx. and xiv p. 646 and 
Cicero pro Flacco 51; the ethnic adjective appears as ’AiroXAcavtSevfs] in 
I.GJR,. iv 1514 and on the coins of the city issued during the second and first 
centuries before Christ and under the Roman emperors; see Imhoof-Blumer 
Lyd. Stadtmunzen, p. 26f. and BM. Cat. Lydia, p. igf. It was, however, 
also called Apollonidea, as on the monument erected by the Asianic cities 
to Tiberius in aj>. 30 (see C.IL. x 1624 = Dessau 156 and Chap. XXI 
note 23) and in the ethnic adjective Apollonidensis (Cicero pro Flacco 71; 
Epist. ad Quint. Fr. 1 2, 10; ad Att. v 13, 2: Tacitus Ann. 47, 4) or 
Apollomdiensis (Pliny NJd. v 126). The genitive form ’AiroXAvveuav 
seems also to occur in an inscription of the second century after Christ 
(Keil-Premerstein 1 no. 99) . A cistophorus, issued at Apollonis and bearing 
the date BA. ETM. A (Imhoof-Blumer Abh. Berl. A bad. 1884 in pp. 14 
and 32 and Lyd. Stadtmunzen, p. 26: BM. Cat. Lydia, p. 18, no. 1), indi- 
cates that the Pergamene colony was in existence in the fourth year of 
Eumenes II (see Chap. I note 81), ix. 194/3 b.c.; accordingly, its founda- 
tion is probably to be ascribed to Attalus I. A fragmentary inscription, found 
at the neighbouring Balica and, therefore, probably from Apollonis, records 
the [om'ojtKurpos ttjs 7ro Actus by the brother of a king, apparently Eu- 
menes II; see Keil-Premerstein u no. 113 = Robert Villes, p. 32, note 2. 
This synoecism was presumably carried out at the very beginning of 
Eumenes’s reign by his brother Attalus. The question has arisen as to the 
connexion with Apollonis of the inscriptions of ol 4k AoiStbjs MaKe8w[es] 
( O.G 1 . 314) and o[i 4k .]eo-irovpcov MeutcSdvcs (Keil-Premerstein 1 no. 95), 
found, respectively, at Palamut and Dere Koy (also in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the ruins of Apollonis); the first is dated in the 37th 
year of Eumenes II, ix. 161/60, the second in the 7th year of Attalus, 
identified with Attalus II by the editors, who, accordingly, dated the in- 
scription in 153/2. Another inscription found in the neighbourhood, which 
is dated in the first year of Attalus (Keil-Premerstein 1 no. 94), was also 
assigned by the editors to the same monarch. It was originally supposed 
by Schuchhardt (AM. xiii p. 15), followed by Ramsay ( H.G . p. 126), that 
Doedye was the pre-Pergamene name of Apollonis and that these “Mace- 
donians” were the original Seleucid settlers. Later, however, in view of 
the discovery of an older, smaller stronghold on a hill about 500 yards 
northeast of Apollonis, and also! because of the attribution to the city of 
the cistophorus dated in the early part of Eumenes’s reign, Schuchhardt 
abandoned this theory, supposing the smaller stronghold to be Doedye; 
see AM. xxiv p. 153L and Alt. v. Perg. lx. The difficulty of identifying 
Doedye with Apollonis was also pointed out by Keil and von Premerstcin 
(1 p. 45 and 11 p. 54) ; they regarded both Doedye and • espura as otherwise 
unknown colonies of soldiers who were settled in villages in the general 
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neighbourhood and erected their dedications in Apollonis as the centre 
o£ the region. The fact that a shield of the Macedonian type, which appears 
on coins of Antiochus I (see Babelon Rois de Syrie, p. 22f., no. 167L and 
Macdonald Hunter. Coll, m p. i8f., no. 48f.) appears also on coins of 
Apollonis of the second century before Christ (Imhoof-Blumer Lyd. Stadt- 
miinzen, p. 26: B.M. Cat. Lydia, p. xxxiv note 4: Robert in L’ AntiquitS 
Class, iv [1935], p. i63f. and Villes, p. 33) seems to show both that these 
two “Macedonian” groups of colonists were of Seleucid origin and that 
they afterward united with the city (see above note 3). The organization 
of Apollonis in the first century before Christ is showirty fragments of 
the lists of ephebi dated, in the usual fashion, by the eponymous stephane- 
phorus (or gymnasiarch) and the ephebarch; see B.C.H. xi (1887), p. 86f., 
no. 6: RJE.G. in (1890), p. 69, no. 22: Keil-Premerstein 1 nos. 96 and 97: 
Robert Villes, p. 29L Apollonis was alluded to as a libera civitas and the 
inhabitants described as fidelissimi socii by Cicero in pro Flacco yoi. 

17 . For Philadelpheia (Alajehir) see Curtius in Abh. Berl. Ahpd. 1872, 
p. 93 # f.: Keil-Premerstein 1 p. 24 and in p. 15: Keil in RJ 5 . xix 209if.: 
Philippson iv p. 31. For the Cogamis see Chap. II note 7. For the road 
connecting Philadelpheia with Hierapolis and Laodiceia see Chap. II note 20. 
For the earthquakes see Strabo xii p. 579 and xui p. 628: Lydus de Ost. 53 
and de Mens, iv 115 Wuensch. For the earthquake under Tiberius and 
the rebuilding of the city, after which it took the name Neocaesareia see 
Chap. XXI note 23. For the Catacecaumene see Chap. II note 6. The men- 
tion of r) iraXaiA iroXis on a stele from Philadelpheia, dated erous pi<?' 
(a.d. 85/6, according to the era of Actium) may refer either to a settlement 
older than Attalus’s foundation or to an abandoned quarter of the city; see 
Keil-Premerstein m no. 20. The suggestion of A. H. M. Jones ( Cities , p. 54), 
however, that the organization of Philadelpheia by trade-guilds in the 
imperial period shows that it was an old Lydian town has too insecure a 
foundation; see below note 49. A colony of “Macedonian” veterans near 
Bebekli, some seventeen miles northeast of Philadelpheia, is attested by an 
inscription of ol Ik K[o]/Stj8vXtjs M[aKc8d]v[es] dated in the 35th year of 
Eumenes II, i.e, 163/2 b.c.; see Keil-Premerstein 11 no. 223. The appear- 
ance of the Macedonian shield on coins of Philadelpheia issued in the second 
century, as also on those of Apollonis (see above note 16), suggests that this 
colony was united with the city; for these and other coins of Philadelpheia 
of this period see Imhoof-Blumer Lyd. Stadtmunzen, p. 114!. and BM. 
Cat. Lydia, pp. lxxxiv and 187. In the first or second century after Christ 
Bebekli belonged to Philadelpheia, for it was the site of KacrrwXXos xcoft 17 
4 >tXa 8 eX(^ewv (O.G.I. 448, see below note 69) ; the region was presumably the 
Kao-ruXov ttSIov of Xenophon Anab. 1 1, 2 and 9, 7 and Hell. 1 4, 3 (see 
Keil-Premerstein 11 p. 115). Adruta, southeast of Philadelpheia, where there 
was a settlement (Keil-Premerstein hi no. 46, ol koltoikoi iv 'ASpourois), 
evidendy belonged to the city; but the suggestion of Swoboda ( Griech . 
Staatsaltertumcr, p. 200) that the grave-stone of two men described as 
“Macedonians” (Keil-Premerstein hi no. 47) shows that the place was a 
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military colony is based on insufficient evidence. For other villages be- 
longing to Philadelpheia (in the imperial period) see below note 69. For 
the reference to the city as a piKpaX 'Adrjvai by the philosopher Proclus 
see Lydus de Mens, iv 58 Wuensch. 

18 . For the plain below Apameia (Dinar) and the rivers see Chap. II 
notes 10 and 11. For the situation of the city see Strabo xii p. 577f.: Livy 
xxxvm 13, 5L: Pliny N.H. v 106: Curtius Rufus 111 1: Dio Chrysostom 
Oral, xxxv 13L: G. Hirschfeld in Abh. Berl. A\ad. 1875, p. if.: Hogarth 
in JUS. ix (1888), p. 343L: G. Weber Dinair, Cilines, Apamic (Besanfon 
1892) : Ramsay CJ 3 . 1 p. 396L See also Tscherikower ibid. pp. 32f. and 155. 
For Celaenae see Herodotus vu z6f. (the entertainment of Xerxes and his 
army by a rich citizen) and Xenophon Anab. 1 2, 7L It is described in the 
Hellenica Oxyrhynchia vji 3 as the largest city in Phrygia. Its site with 
reference to Apameia is unknown. For Alexander and Celaenae see Arrian 
Anab. 1 29, if. and Curtius Rufus hi 1, 6f. For its occupation in 321/20 
by Eumenes of Cardia, who sold the farms and residences in the neigh- 
bourhood to his captains and so obtained the money needed to pay his 
soldiers, see Plutarch Eum. 8. For Antigonus see Diodorus xvni 52, 1; 
xix 69, 2; 93, 4: Plutarch Dcmetr. 6, 3: Kohler in SJl. Berl. Akad. 1898, 
p. 835. 

19 . JUS. lv (1935), p. jii.=M.AM.A. vi 173, with corrections by Robert 
in R.E.G. lii (1939), p. 508L, a decree of the fiovXrj (of the time of Eu- 
menes II) in praise of a former gymnasiarch who had been honoured by 
the Neoi and had given an endowment for a yearly assembly of the ephebi( ?) 
and the boys at the festival of Hermes and Heracles, the patron-gods of the 
gymnasium. Cistophori were minted at Apameia under Eumenes II and 
Attalus II; see Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. p. 205f. and BM. Cat. Phrygia, 
pp. xxxii f. and 69 £ 

20 . Strabo xii p. 579, where it is said that a similar disaster was reported 
to have taken place in the time of Alexander: Nicolaus of Damascus quoted 
in Athenaeus vni 6, p. 332 f (FU.G. hi p. 416, frg. 80 = F. Gr. Hist. 11 
p. 377, frg. 74). For Apameia’s surrender to Mithradatcs see Chap. IX 
note 29. According to Strabo ( [l.c. ), the worship of Poseidon at Apameia, 
a city far distant from the sea, was due to the frequency of earthquakes. 
For the commerce of Apameia see Strabo xii p. 577. The importance of 
its markets is shown by the fact that the city had an epiropvdpgi js (/.GJR. 
iv 796) , an official who was evidently at the head of a local market and not, 
as suggested by G. Mendel in B.CJU. xxrv (1900), p. 408, the head of an 
association of merchants; sec Robert Ft. Anat. p. 245. For the word sec also 
Robert in R£A. xlii (1940), p. 307b and Chap. XXIX note 8. Apameia 
is called 17 Ki/Scuros (/>. chest) by Strabo (xii pp. 569 and 576), Ptolemy 
(v 2, 17) and Pliny (N.H. v 106), and the legend ki/Jwtoi is found on 
coins issued under Hadrian, which bear a representation of five chests; see 
Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. p. 21 1, no. 19 and BM. Cat. Phrygia, p. 96, no. 155. 
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It was suggested by Hirschfeld (Abh. Berl. Ahfid. 1875, p. 15), followed 
by Head {HH. 2 p. 666), that this surname was given to Apameia because 
of its commercial importance, since the merchandise arriving in it was 
packed in chests. Late Jewish and Christian writings, however, have pre- 
served a tradition which identified the mountain back of Celaenae with 
Ararat as the place where the Biblical Ark rested after the Deluge; see 
Oracula Sibyllina 1 261L: Cedrenus 1 p. 20 Bonn: Syncellus 1 p. 38 Bonn. 
Coins of Apameia, moreover, issued in the third century after Christ, bear 
the representation of the Ark, inscribed N< 3 e, floating on water, with a 
male and a female figure standing both on it and beside it, as well as a 
raven and a dove above it; see BM. Cat. Phrygia, p. 101, no. 82: G. Mac- 
donald Hunter. Coll. 11 p. 480, no. 21 : Head HJN. 2 p. 667, fig. 313. Ramsay 
{CB. i p. 67xf.), followed by Tscherikower (p. 32L), rejected Hirschfeld’s 
explanation of the origin of the surname Ki/S <uros in favour of the theory 
that some local legend of a deluge led the Jews of Apameia to regard one 
of the neighbouring mountains as the resting-place of the Ark and that 
their influence caused the surname to be given to the city. But whatever 
may have been the origin of these late coins, it is difficult, even in spite of 
the great wealth of the Jews in Apameia and the neighbourhood in the 
middle of the first century before Christ (see Cicero pro Flacco 68), to 
believe that in Strabo’s time they were influential enough to attach the 
name of the Ark to that of the city; moreover, the coin of Hadrian with 
five KijSomH cannot be explained by this theory. It is much more probable, 
as Hirschfeld suggested (p. 15!., note 7), that the Ark was associated with 
Apameia by the Jews because of the already existing surname of the city. 
The trade of Apameia with the eastern and southern portions of Asia 
Minor was also emphasized by Dio Chrysostom {Or at. xxxv 14). 

21 . For the situation of Eumeneia (Ijikli) and for the part of the plain 
of the upper Maeander near it see Ramsay CB. 1 pp. 353!. and 235!. and 
Ruge in RJE. vi 1082. According to Pliny NH. v 108 (where Eumeneia is 
wrongly fisted in Caria), the city was Cludro flumini adposita ; he adds, 
however, Glaucus amnis, and the name of the river Duxvkos appears on 
coins of the third century after Christ; see BM. Cat. Phrygia, p. 214, no. 26f. 
The Glaucus was identified with the Kilfi Qay, which flows from the hills 
into the plain near the city, by Ramsay CB. 1 p. 354 and Ruge in R.E. vu 
1408. According to this view, the Cludrus was the channel which drained the 
water from the springs at the foot of the mountains into the Maeander. 
The foundation of Eumeneia was attributed by Eutropius (tv 4, 2) to 
Eumenes II, but to Attalus II by Stephanus Byzantius, and the names of 
the founder and his brother survived in the name of the festival Eumeneia 
Philadelpheia which appears on coins of the time of Gallienus; see Robert 
£t. Anat. p. 164L The mention in two inscriptions (Ramsay CB. 1 nos. 195 
and 196 [szI.GJR. iv 742]) of Apollo Propyiaeus and the representation of 
a double axe on the former of these led Ramsay to suggest (p. 354!.) that 
the god is to be identified with Men Ascaenos, whose name appears in a fist 
of several deities found near Eumeneia {CB. 1 no. 88 = no. 197 =I.GB. iv 
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739) and whose sanctuary Ramsay arbitrarily placed (p. 24if.) at Attanassus 
(known only from the Notitiae Episcopatuum), supposed to have been 
in the plain near Eumeneia. There seems, however, to be no ground for the 
identification, and it is very uncertain whether Men is the rider-god who 
appears on some of the coins of the city (Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. p. 229). 
Ramsay’s further suggestion that Eumeneia was founded on land originally 
belonging to Men is based only on the very uncertain theory (see below 
note 63) that the Pergamene kings seized temple-lands for their founda- 
tions. The presence in Eumeneia of Achaean settlers is shown by coins of 
the second and third centuries after Christ which bear the legend Evpevitov 
’Ax<wwv; see BM. Cat. Phrygia, p. 213, no. 22L: L. Forrer Weber Coll, m 
no. 7092!:.: Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. p. 229, no. 3 (EvpAveia and 'Agauav on 
opposite sides) . These Achaeans may have been soldiers settled in Eumeneia 
by Attalus II, like the “Mysians” in other colonies (see above note 3). 
Achaean troops, sent to Eumenes II in accordance with his alliance with 
the Achaean League (Polybius xxi 3 b [9]), served against Antiochus III 
(Livy xxxvu 20, if. and 39, 9: Appian Syr. 26 and 31), and after the battle 
of Magnesia they (’Axauov ol Siafiavres Kara (ryppa^iav irpo? BacriAca 
EvfLtvT]) erected a statue of Attalus ( Syll. a 606, see Chap. I note 54). Some 
of them may have been settled later at Eumeneia. On the other hand, the 
settlers may have been Achaeans either sent to Attalus II as auxiliaries or 
employed by him as mercenaries. It is difficult to agree with the argument 
of A. j. Reinach in RA. xm (1909), p. 368E that the Achaeans of Eumeneia 
were not mercenaries furnished by the League, on the ground that in the 
account of the restoration of the honours paid by the Achaeans to Eumenes 
in 170 (Polybius xxvm 7 and 12, 7) there is no mention of any promise 
to send troops to the King. It is also hard to accept the suggestion offered 
by A. H. M. Jones ( Cities , p. 54) that these Achaeans may have been 
“Phrygians who had concocted a legend of Achaean descent.” As Reinach 
admitted, the fact that at Eumeneia there were tribes bearing the names 
’Ap-yeia? and 'Hpais (C.B. 1 nos. 206, 207, 357, 358 and 378, see below 
note 48) suggests that there was an Argive tradition in the city, and it 
seems not improbable that the Achaean settlers were Argives, since Argos 
was a member of the League. The city-rights of Eumeneia are shown by 
the coins issued under the Pergamene kings of the second century; see 
BM. Cat. Phrygia, pp. lx and 21 1. For inscriptions of Roman soldiers 
(including several overpavo t) see I.GJi. rv 729-738. The suggestion of 
Ritterling in J.RS. xvn (1927), p. 28L that in the third century after Christ 
Eumeneia was a garrison-town is borne out by an inscription (MAMA, rv 
328) mentioning the castra \pracsidiai\rum. 

22 . For Colossae see Herodotus vii 30: G. Weber in AM. xvt (1891), 
p. 194E: Ramsay CJS. 1 p. 2o8f.: MAMA, vi p. xi. Weber showed that 
the statement of Herodotus that the Lycus, while inside the city, plunged into 
a chasm and disappeared, issuing forth five stades below, has no foundation; 
he observed that in places in the upper part of the gorge (the total length of 
which is two and a half miles) the water of the river penetrates the limestone 
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bottom and disappears from view, and suggested that this may have given 
rise to the story of an underground channel. For Colossae in the fifth century 
see Herodotus lx. and Xenophon Anab. i 2, 6. For the textile industries see 
Strabo xii p. 578 and Chap. II note 83. The colour of the wool was called 
Colossinus (Pliny N.H. xxi 51). In Pliny NJi. v 145 Colossae is included in 
a list of oppida celeberrima-, this, however, is probably taken from an old 
source, since it contains the name Celaenae (see above note 18) instead of 
Apameia. It is, nevertheless, inaccurate to include Colossae in a list of no\'ur- 
fuzra in Strabo xii p. 576, as did Ramsay (C.B. 1 p. 209) and Ruge ( RE . xi 
1119), and to infer that the city had greatly diminished in size and impor- 
tance; for there is a lacuna after the word iroXurfiara and it cannot be 
assumed that this term applies to the list of places which follows. Colossae 
was an important place in the imperial period, for an inscription of this time 
and coins issued in the second and third centuries after Christ show the 
usual officials; see I.GJl. xv 870: Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. pp. 260L and 525L: 
BM. Cat. Phrygia, p. 154L: Ramsay, p. 212. 

23 . For Laodiceia see Strabo xix p. 578: Ramsay CE. 1 p. 35L: G. Weber 
in Arch. Jahrb. xiii (1898), p. if.: Philippson iv p. 87: Ruge in RE. xii 
722L: Tscherikower ibid. p. 31: MAM. A. vx p. x. It was designated some- 
times as irpos r<p A wap ( CJE . x 2 728 = Dessau 33 = /.GJ?. 1 65 and Strabo 
lx.) or Trpos A vkov (AM. vi [1881 j, p. 128, no. 11) and sometimes as iiti 
A vk<$ (LG. xii 3, 177 =/.GJL xv 1033 and Ptolemy v 2, 15) or a7ro A vkov 
(R eisen 11 p. 74, no. 157). Pliny (NJi. v 105) describes the city as Iatera 
adluentibus Asopo et Capro, and the name of the latter river, as well as 
that of the Lycus, appears on coins of the second and third centuries; see 
Coll. Wadd. 6284 and 6296: Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. p. 268, no. 26: BM. Cat. 
Phrygia, p. 317, no. 229. For the question of the identification of the two 
streams see Weber lx. and in AM. xxiii (1898), p. x 83f . : Ruge in RE. 
x 1921: MAMA. lx. For a third river, the Cadmus, see Chap. II note 12. 
For the road leading southward to Pamphylia see Chap. XI note 15. If we 
may believe Pliny (l.c.), Laodiceia was on the site of an older settlement, 
called first Diospolis and later Rhoas. But the city was evidently founded, 
as related by Stephanus Byzantius s.v. and Eustathius Comm, in Dionys. 
Perieg. 915 (G.GM. 11 p. 378), by Antiochus II, and named after his wife, 
obviously before 253 b.c. when Laodice was divorced. The alternative state- 
ment in Stephanus s.v. ’A mox«a and Eustathius ibid. 918, that it was 
founded by Antiochus I and named after a sister called Laodice, although 
defended hy Radet in R. Phil, xvii (1893), p. 59, is probably incorrect; for, 
except for Malalas p. 198 Bonn, there is no record of any sister of Antiochus 
with this name, and her existence is very doubtful; see Stahelin in RE. xii 
7oof. A month was named ’Avriox^v (Ins. Magn. 59 a, 1 . 17 and AM. xx 
[1895], p. 207f., no. i = MAMA. vi 5), and a festival was called 'Avrioxeia 
(Ins. Priene 59, 1 . 19b), both presumably in honour of the founder. For the 
city-tribes AaoSi/ris, ’ArroXX&w'fs and ’ArraXfs see below note 48. For 
Achaeus at Laodiceia see Chap. I note 28. The three decrees just cited show 
that at the close of the third century Laodiceia had a civic organization 
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(see below note 40). The fact, however, that in Ins. Priene 59 (in honour 
of a di hastes) there is mention of «c ir\[e Jiopos [xpovjov Sikwp ou[cr]wi> 
a&LKacrTcov wap ’ r/plv suggests that, although the city had vwapx ovras 
vopovs ( 1 . 12), the courts were none too well organized. The influence of 
Pergamum in Laodiceia in the second century is shown by an issue of cis- 
tophori; see B.M. Cat. Phrygia, p. 278L But the suggestion of Anderson in 
JHS. xvii (1897), p. 408 that the existence of the tribe ’ArraXt? shows 
that the Pergamene kings established new citizens in the city for the purpose 
of strengthening their power is, in view of the existence of tribes of this 
name in other places, very doubtful. For the monument to the Romans 
aperi } s eveisev Kal evvoias Trjs eis iavrov ( C.IJL . i 2 728 = I.G.R. 1 65) see 
Chap. IV note 67. For the textiles see Chap. II note 83. For earthquakes 
which damaged Laodiceia see Strabo xii p. 578: Suetonius Tib. 8 (under 
Augustus) : Tacitus Ann. xiv 27, 1 (under Nero, see Chap. XXIII note 73) : 
Oracula Sibyllina iv 106 and perhaps m 47if.: Ramsay CJB. 1 p. 38. For 
the prevalence of earthquakes in the basin of the Lycus and the lower 
Maeander see Strabo xii p. 578f.; xm p. 630: Lydus de Ost. 53: Marcellinus 
Comes Chron. p. 534 Migne (a.d. 494) : Capelle in RE. Suppl. rv 353!.: E. C. 
Semple Geography of the Medit. Region, p. 43. For the prosperity of 
Laodiceia in the first century before Christ see Strabo xii pp. 576 and 578, 
where special mention is made of its citizens Hiero, who bequeathed over 
2000 talents to the city, the orator Zeno, who in 40 b.c. encouraged the people 
to defend themselves against the Parthians (see Strabo xiv p. 660 and above 
p. 430), and Zeno’s son, Polemo, who became king of Pontus (see Chap. 
XVIII note 23 and, for the family, Ramsay CJB. 1 p. 42L) . For a gladiatorial 
spectacle in June, 50 b.c. see Cicero Epist. ad Att. vi 3, 9. 

24 . For Hierapolis (Pamukkale) see Strabo xiii p. 629L: Ramsay CB. 1 
p. 84!.: Alt. v. Hierap. p. if.: F. Sarre Reisen i. Kleinasien (Berlin 1896), 
p. 9: F. von Vincenz in Globus lxxvii (1900), p. 379L: Philippson rv p. 68£. 
For the Plutonium or Charonium see also Strabo xii p. 579: Vitruvius vm 
3, 10: Pliny NH. 11 208: Apuleius de Mundo 17: Cassius Dio lxviii 27, 3: 
Ammianus Marcellinus xxiii 6, 18: Damascius in Photius Bibl. p. 344L 
Bekker. The asphyxiating vapour, fatal, according to Strabo, Pliny, Apuleius 
and Dio, except to the eunuch-priests, who had learned how to avoid in- 
haling it by holding their breath, is due to the release of carbon dioxide 
gas, with which the water is highly charged; see Alt. v. Hierap. pp. 2f. and 
38. The view that the place was sacred to the Great Mother is an inference 
from the presence of these priests and from the representation of the 
Goddess on coins of the city; see BM. Cat. Phrygia, p. 250, no. 131: Imhoof- 
Blumer Kl. M. p. 241, no. 30: L. Weber in Philol. lxix (1910), p. 199. It 
seems to be confirmed by an inscription honouring an [a]px<->' a ^Xos (Alt. 
v. Hierap. no. 33). On the other hand, no inference as to a cult of the 
Goddess at Hierapolis may be drawn from a dedication to rfj Qea> cut on 
a rock about six miles distant; see Alt. v. Hierap. p. 179, no. 1. Equally 
valueless is the inference from the supposed mention of a festival Arfrateta 
II vQia in an inscription (Alt. v. Hierap. no. 15) and on a coin (Mionnet 
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Suppl. vii p. 5 68, no. 373), regarded by Ramsay (C~6. 1 p. 89!:.) and Cichorius 
(Alt. v. Hierap. pp. 39 and 43) as evidence for the continued existence of 
the cult of the Goddess in a Hellenized form; for it was pointed out by 
von Papen in Ztschr. f. Num. xxvi (1908), p. 175b that this part of the 
inscription has not necessarily anything to do with Hierapolis and that the 
coin is, in reality, from the neighbouring city of Tripolis, on the Maeander 
just above its junction with the Lycus. The earliest known coins of 
Hierapolis, issued from the second century onward to the time of Augustus, 
bear the legend 'Ie/sorroXtrwv; see BM. Cat. Phrygia, pp. 228L and 244 and 
Imhoof-Blumcr Kl. M. p. 234L The original name, accordingly, appears 
to have been Hieropolis, explained by Ramsay (pp. 87 and 68if.) as the 
City of the 'lepov, presumably that of the Great Mother. Under the Romans 
however, the chief deity seems to have been Apollo Archegetes, whose name 
appears both in inscriptions and on coins from the second century after 
Christ onward; see Alt. v. Hierap. nos. 2, 4 and 153 and BM. Cat. Phrygia, 
p. 231L He is perhaps the Hellenized form of the native god Lairmenos 
(or Lairbenos), whose name also appears on coins of Hierapolis of the 
third century after Christ; see BM. Cat. Phrygia, p. 236L and Weber ibid. 
p. i89f. For the sanctuary of this god near the upper Maeander and the 
suggestion that it may have belonged to Hierapolis see below note 64. 

25 . The view of Swoboda (Griech. Staatsaltertiimer p. 200, note 13) that 
Hierapolis was a Seleucid military colony, which is based on the appearance 
of MaKeSwv, Ma/ceSovtKot and McuceSoviavi? (used perhaps as surnames) in 
inscriptions of the imperial period (Alt. v. Hierap. nos. 153, 255 and 339, 
see also p. 34f.), is, like his similar suggestion concerning Adruta near 
Philadelpheia (see above note 17), scarcely tenable; it is more probable 
that the place was originally a village attached, as the coins suggest (see 
above note 24), to a sanctuary of the Great Mother (see below note 66). 
For its organization under Eumenes II see Alt. v. Hierap. no. 30 — O.G 1 . 
308, a decree passed in honour of the deceased Queen Apollonis, probably 
between 167 and 160 b.c., on the motion of three strategoi. The possession 
of a considerable territory, containing several villages, is shown by a decree 
of the fiovkrj, of undetermined date but probably of the Roman period, 
which orders the napatfivkaKes (probably the commandants of the local 
police) to visit the villages at their own expense, receiving nothing but fire- 
wood, straw and lodging, and provides that the Katpdpxai should not be 
compelled to present them with “wreaths”; see O.GJ. 527 and Chap XXVII 
note 47. For the road to Philadelpheia see Chap. II note 20. For the dyeing 
industry of Hierapolis see Chap. II note 84. The presence of numbers of 
visitors may be inferred from the remains of a large thermal building; see 
Alt. v. Hierap. pp. pf. and 39. 

26 . For Antiocheia see Strabo xiii p. 630: Philippson v pp. 26 and 40: 
Tscherikower ibid. p. 27. It is designated as ini MatavS by Strabo (la:.), 
as npo<% Mai dvSptp by Ptolemy (v 2, 15) and on a coin (Imhoof-Blumer 
Kl. M. p. 108, no. 1, the legend on which has been restored as ’A vrcoxeeov 
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t&v irpos rat [MatavSpw], and as super Maeandrum by Livy (xxxvixi 13, 4). 
’Avrtoxet? air 6 Ma«x[v]S(p)ou was read by Robert in L’Ant. Classique iv 
(1935), p. 462 in an inscription from Eumeneia (MAMA, rv 349). This 
Antiocheia was presumably the Antiocheia in Caria which, according to 
Stephanus Byzantius (s.v.), was founded by Antiochus II; but the state- 
ment of Stephanus that it was named after the King’s mother Antiochis, 
like his statements in the same passage concerning Laodiceia (see above 
note 23) and Nysa (see below note 27), is incorrect, for Antiochus’s mother 
was named Apame. The further statement of Stephanus that the place 
was once called Pythopolis is likewise probably incorrect, for he also records 
(s.v. IIv0d7roXi9) that this was the ancient name of Nysa. According to 
Pliny NJf. v 108, Antiocheia replaced two oppida named Symmaethus and 
Cranaus; if this is true, a synoecism probably took place. For the bridge 
over the Maeander see Strabo l.c.; it appears on coins of Antiocheia of the 
third century after Christ (BM. Cat. Carta, p. 22f., nos. 52 and 57). In 
other places the river seems to have been crossed by ferries, on which tolls 
were paid; see Strabo xn p. 580. The road leading southeastward along 
the Morsynus is marked by milestones found south of Yenice (no. VI ab 
Antiochia, C 1 .L. 111 12268 and 12269 = 14202 1 an d 14202*), at Karahisar 
near Heracleia Salbace (nos. ft and y from Heracleia, C 1 JL. in 7207 and 
13688 = MAM.A. vi 94 and 96) and at Kizilca Boliik (no. if, MAMA, vi 
95), with inscriptions of Diocletian and later emperors. At least the first 
part of this route was followed by Manlius Vulso In 189 b.c. when he 
marched from Antiocheia to Gordiuteichus and Tabae; see Livy xxxvm 
13, 11 and Chap. XII note 4. A route of minor importance led along the south 
bank of the Maeander from Antiocheia to Myus (and presumably around the 
Gulf of Latmus to Miletus) ; the eastern part of this was used by Manlius 
when, after transporting his army across the river from the neighbourhood 
of Magnesia to Hiera Come, he marched on to Antiocheia (Livy xxxvm 
12, 9f.). The ’Avrtox«s who signed the reply sent by Laodiceia to the 
invitation to take part in the Leucophryena at Magnesia were probably the 
people of this Antiocheia; see Ins. Magn. 59 b, 1 . 26 and, for the festival, 
Chap. IV note 38. For decrees of the city in the second century see below 
note 44. 

27 . For Nysa see Strabo xiv p. 649^: von Diest in Pet. Mitt, tv (1909), 
p. 174L : von Diest and Pringsheim in Arch. Jahrb., Erg.-heft x (1913), 
pp. i3f., 22f. and 3of.: Tscherikower ibid. p. 27: Ruge in RE. xvn i63if. 
For the results of excavations see ’A px- AeXr. vn (1921-22), pp. if. and 
227f. For the Plutonium at Acharaca see Strabo xii p. 579 and xrv p. 649^: 
Radet in B.C JR. xiv (1890), p. 229b : von Diest and Pringsheim ibid. pp. 
26f. and 57f. Those who resided in it appear as [o]£ KaroiKowrcs ra Upa 
’A xapa[«a] in B.CJR. xrv (1890), p. 232f., no. 4 = A.M. xv (1890), p. 282, 
no. 33. According to Strabo p. 650,. Nysa was formed by the synoecism of 
three settlements founded by the brothers Athymbros, Athymbrados and 
Hydrelos but Athymbros was regarded as the apxqyerq<}. Similarly, Ste- 
phanus Byzantius ( s.v . “AOvpfipa) relates that Nysa was originally named 
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Athymbra from its founder Athymbros; on the other hand, another state- 
ment of Stephanus (s.v. IIv 0 diroX.ts) that Nysa was once called Pythopolis 
is very doubtful, especially as he also relates that this was an old name 
of Antiocheia (see above note 26). The connexion with Athymbra appears 
also in the letter of Seleucus I and Antiochus 1 concerning the privileges 
of the Plutonium (see below), in which the people of the city are called 
’A Ovpfipiapoi; the ethnic adjective '&0vp.fSpuiv6<} also occurs in a dedication 
at Delos to Pluto, Persephone and other deities, which is not earlier than the 
last quarter of the third century; see l.G. xi 1235 = P. Roussel Cultes Egypt. 
& Delos, no. 44. The name of Athymbros as the eponymous hero of Nysa 
appears also on coins of Nysa of the second and third centuries after Christ; 
see Regling in Arch. Jahrb. ibid. p. 81, no. 78 and p. 86, no. 147. According 
to Stephanus Byzantius s.v. ’Avrt6x«a, Nysa was founded by Antiochus I, 
who named it after his wife. The first of these statements is probably true, 
both because of the King’s interest in the Plutonium and the existence of 
the city-tribes SeXevni s and ’Awto^fs (see below note 48) ; but there is no 
record of a wife of Antiochus of this name, and it is probable that this state- 
ment, like those about the naming of Laodiceia (see above note 23) and 
Antiocheia (see above note 26), is incorrect. The origin of the name of the 
city, therefore, cannot be determined, but it was probably taken from that 
of some unknown member of the Seleucid family; the name was not un- 
common among the dynasties of Asia Minor (see R.E. xvn 1630). There 
seems to be little ground for the suggestion in Arch. Jahrb. ibid. p. 71, 
note 2 that the name of the city was connected with the cult of Dionysus, 
which the coins of Nysa show to have been an important one. It is not 
improbable that Antiochus combined the inhabitants of some smaller 
communities with those of Athymbra to form his new city, but there is 
nothing in the Kings’ letter concerning the Plutonium to suggest a synoecism 
and, according to Pringsheim {ibid. p. 30, note 2), an examination of the 
neighbourhood has revealed no indication of any settlement earlier than the 
third century. The connexion of Athymbra with Sparta may be regarded as 
fanciful. For the fragmentary letter of Seleucus and Antiochus see Arch. 
Jahrb. ibid. p. 63 = Welles, no. 9, written evidently in 281 b.c. While the priv- 
ileges granted have been lost from the text, a letter written to the Council and 
People of Nysa by some later monarch, not a Seleucid, confirmed the 
existing iKecriav kcu acrvXiav xai areXemv within the boundaries recognized 
“by former kings”; see Arch. Jahrb. ibid. p. 64 = Welles, no. 64. A frag- 
mentary letter of Antiochus III (Arch. Jahrb. ibid. p. 67 = Welles, no. 43, 
see Chap. IV note 48) had already confirmed these rights. They were 
still recognized in 1 b.c., when the proconsul Gnaeus Lentulus Augur au- 


thorized the restoration to the city’s ypapparrjov of ra iepa ypdpp . ara irepi 
t&v Kal rrjs acru\ia<; avrmv icai rf}[s] £iceo - £as icai rfjs ircpl to lepov 


ar[€]Xijas; see Syll? 781. The cult at Acharaca gave rise to the festival of 
the Theogamia, celebrated in the third century after Christ; it is mentioned 


in an inscription from Cos and on coins of Nysa; see I.G.R. rv 1065 =rSy//. 8 
1066 and Regling ibid. p. 88f., nos. 177 and 185! This cult appears also in 
the representations on coins of Pluto and Persephone and the rape of 
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the latter; see Regling, p. 91. After the formation of the Roman province, 
cistophori (as well as local bronze coins) were minted at Nysa; see Regling, 
p. 73b In the early first century the demos honoured Chaeremon, a wealthy 
citizen, who, during the invasion of Mithradates in 88 b.c., had given a large 
quantity of grain to feed the Roman army; see Syll . s 741 and Chap. IX 
note 28. The Council and People also conferred honours on P. Licinius 
Crassus Junianus, tribune of the Plebs in 53 b.c., who perhaps held a com- 
mand in Asia under Pompey in 49/8; see B.CH. xiv (1890), p. 23 if., no. 3. 
For the philosophers and the teachers of rhetoric and grammar active in 
Nysa in the first century see Strabo Is. Among the ruins are the remains 
of a large building which seems to have been a public library; see Arch. 
Jahrb. ibid. p. 49!. and Robert Hellenica 1 (1940), p. 144b 

28 . For the situation of Tralles (Aydin) see Strabo xrv pp. 648!. and 663: 
Rayet and Thomas Milet et le Golfe Latmiquc 1 (Paris 1877), p. 44b: 
Humann and Dorpfeld in AM. xvm (1893), p. 396!.: Philippson n p. 78L: 
Ruge in R.E. vi a 2127. According to Pliny N.H. v 108, Tralles was also 
called Euantheia and Seleuceia and Antiocheia, according to Stephanus 
Byzantius ( s.v . TpaXXets), Polyantheia and Erymna. For the name Seleuceia 
see below note 29; the statement that Tralles bore the name Antiocheia is 
unattested elsewhere, and, in view of the nearness of Antiocheia on the 
southern bank of the Maeander, it is probably untrue; of the other names 
nothing is known. For the road leading across the Maeander to central 
Caria see Chap. II note 19. For the cult of Zeus Larasius see Strabo ix 
p. 440 and xiv p. 649. The former passage mentions a god called Zeus 
Ar/ito’ios, whose cult-name, according to Strabo, was derived from the 
village of Larisa, thirty stades north of Tralles on the road leading across 
Mt. Messogis into the valley of the Cayster. In inscriptions and on coins, 
however, the God is regularly called A apdaos; see J. Schaefer de love apud 
Cares culto = Diss. philol. Halenses xx 4 (1912), p. 455L and Ruge ibid. 2117!. 
It was pointed out by Robert in R. Phil, lx (1934), p. 287, note 2 that 
the large number of dedications to the God found in the city shows that 
the sanctuary was in Tralles itself. The form Larisius, therefore, and the 
connexion with the village called Larisa seem to be due to an error on 
Strabo’s part; see Ruge ibid. 2125. For the God and his cult see also A. B. 
Cook Zeus 11 2, p. 957L The mystical union between Zeus and women 
during the Roman imperial period is shown by two dedications to him, 
each made by a woman who describes herself as iraWaxewracra and ex 
wpoyovcov TraWaxiStov xal avnrrorrdSav or airb yevovs tu>v TraWaxiSav; 
see B.CH. vn (1883), p. 276, no. 19 = Ramsay C.B. 1 no. 18 and Robert 
£t. Anat. p. 407 and Latte in RE. xvm 840. 

29 . For the foundation-legend of Tralles see Strabo xrv p. 649. Thracian 
or Illyrian Tralles (TpaXXets) served in the armies of Alexander (Diodorus 
xvii 65, 1), Philip V of Macedonia (Livy xxxi 35, 1 and xxxm 4, 4), An- 
tiochus III at Magnesia (Livy xxxvii 40, 8 and 13 and Appian Syr. 32), 
Eumenes I ( O.GJ . 266, 1 . 23) and Eumenes II (Livy xxxvii 39, 10 and 
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xxxviii 21, 2); see also A. J. Reinach in RA. xrv (1909), p. 55f. For their 
service in Samothrace see Robert in B.CH. lix (1935), p. 426£. The wives 
and children of the Greek generals in the service of Cyrus in 401 remained 
under a guard in Tralles (Xenophon Anab . 1 4, 8). For the resistance of the 
city to the Spartan Thibron see Diodorus xiv 36, 3; in 397 it was occupied 
by a Persian army (Xenophon Hell, hi 2, 19). For action taken by the 
Trallians granting the right of protecting suppliants to the sanctuary of 
Dionysus, which bears a date corresponding to 351 b.c. but was inscribed 
(perhaps composed) in the Roman period, see Syll . 2 573 = Robert Coll. 
Froehner 1 p. 143^, no. 96. For Alexander and Antigonus see Arrian Anab. 1 
18, 1 ; 23, 6: Diodorus xix 75, 5. For the name Seleuceia see (besides Pliny 
v 108) Milet 1 3, p. 3i8f., no. 143 of 212/11 b.c. (arranging for isopoliteia 
with Miletus, see Chap. IV note 35) and M.k.B. 11 (1875-6), p. 53, no. pofL, 
passed soon afterward; this decree records some favour granted to the 
city, evidently by Antiochus III, possibly that which was the subject of a 
fragmentary letter of the King’s (Welles, no. 41); see below note 41. 
XeXevKeW appears also on coins of Tralles issued during the third century 
(Imhoof-Blumer Lyd. Stadtmunzcn, p. 169), and the lists of new Milesian 
citizens enrolled in the latter part of this century contain several having 
the ethnic adjective SeXev/cevs (or ScXcvkis), probably Trallians who had 
availed themselves of the isopoliteia ; see Milet 1 3, p. 204^, nos. 43 a, 49, 
50, 52, 64, 65 a, 80, 85, 89. In no. 85 the adjective appears as SeXevKevs air o 
MaiavSpov. If the restoration [S]e[X]euK« diro M[aiav8p]o[v] in l.G. ix 2 
17, 1 . 100 which was suggested by Robert in R. Phil, lx (1934), p. 290, 
note 3 and B.CH. lxx (1946), p. 514 is correct, the name Seleuceia was 
assumed before 262 b.c. For the surrender of the city to the Romans and 
the subsequent assignment to Eumenes II see Livy xxxvii 45, 1 and 
Polybius xxi 46 (48), 10 = Livy xxxviii 39, 16. For the palace of the 
Pergamene kings see Vitruvius 11 8, 9 and Pliny NH. xxxv 172; according 
to the former, it was assigned as a residence to the priest qui civitatis gerit 
sacerdotium. A musical contest in honour of Eumenes II is mentioned in 
R. Phil, lx p. 279E, a decree in honour of a di pastes from Phocaea; for other, 
similar, decrees of the second or the first century see S£.G. iv 233 and 
l.G. xii 5, 869 and Chap. IV note 81. For the acceptance of an invitation to 
the Leucophryena at Magnesia about the middle of the second century 
see Ins. Magn. 85 and below note 53. For cistophori minted at Tralles in 
the second century see Imhoof-Blumer Lyd. Stadtmiinzen, p. 170I and 
B.M. Cat. Lydia, p. cxxxv. In 99 B.c. Metellus Numidicus spent part of his 
exile in the city (Valerius Maximus iv 1, 13). For the wealth and the school 
of oratory in Tralles see Strabo xiv p. 649, with special mention of Pythodorus, 
originally from Nysa (see Chap. X note 60), and Cicero Orator 234; see 
also Ruge ibid. 2115. 

30 . For Alabanda (Araphisar) see Strabo xrv 66of.: Edhem Bey in 
CJRAJ. 1905, p. 443f. and 1906, p. 407! : Philippson v p. i6f. For the road 
leading to it from Tralles see Chap. II note 19. Stephanus Byzantius (s. v. 
’AXajSavSa) wrongly listed two cities of the name. According to the founda- 
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tion-legend preserved by Stephanus, the city was founded by Car (the 
eponymous hero of the Carians), who named it after his son Alabandus. 
For a cult of Alabandus see Cicero de Nat. Deor. hi 50. 

31 . For the capture of Aridolus, tyrant of Alabanda, at Artemisium see 
Herodotus vn 195. For the League of the Chrysaoreis see below note 77. 
Alabanda's membership in it appears in O.GJ. 234, an Amphictyonic decree, 
in which the city is called a iroXt? a rd>v ‘ Avru>xi(ov rcov «c rov Xpvcraopiatv 
eOveos, <rvyyevfi<s eovcra ra>v 'E Wavtov, as well as in the ethnic adjectives 
of the city found in the lists of Panathenaic victors, Xpwraopev s airo 
"Ai^riofxetas] (I-G. n 2 2313, 1. 54, of 194-190 b.c.) and Xpwraopeiis avo 
’AAajSdfj'J&up (LG. n* 2315, after 190 b.c.). The continuance of the con- 
nexion with the League seems to appear in inscriptions, probably of the 
first century, in which a man was honoured at Alabanda by two a-vyyeveuu 
for services ci? re ttjv crvyyeveiav Kal iravras Xpucraopet? ; see B.CJi. X 
(1886), p. 3o8f., no. 4 and H. Oppermann Zeus Panamaros (Giessen 1924), 
p. 7. As the Amphictyonic decree is dated in the year of the Delphian archon 
Philaetolus, who held office about 202/1 (see Flaceliere Les Aitoliens b 
Delphes [Paris 1937], pp. 322, 4i2f. and 493), the change of the city’s name 
to Antiocheia (mentioned also by Stephanus Byzantius) may be placed 
at the end of the third century, when Antiochus III was attempting to 
obtain the support of the cities of Caria (see Chap. IV note 48). Tetradrachms 
(as well as drachms) inscribed ’A vnoxeav were issued during the period 
in which the new name was used; see Babelon in Rev. Num. vm (1890), 
p. 42if.: B.M. Cat. Caria, pp. xxvii, if. and 271: Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. 
p. 104, nos. 1-2. The name Antiocheia was abandoned after the King’s 
defeat at Magnesia, for the old name is found in the Panathenaic lists after 
190 (LG. ii 2 2314 and 2315, see above), and the legend ’AXa/SavSetuv appears 
on silver coins of the Rhodian standard bearing dates extending apparently, 
as Mr, S. P. Noe has kindly informed me, to the year 33, which were prob- 
ably reckoned from the liberation of Caria from Rhodian rule (see below 
note 32) ; see B.M. Cat. Caria, pp. xxix and 2f. According to the Amphictyonic 
decree, Alabanda sent envoys to several cities and the envoy to the Am- 
phictyonic Council praised Antiochus as a evepyerrjs because he tcLv 
8 a.fioKpa.Tiav Kal rav eipavav rots ’A imox^vcnv 8 ia<f>vXdarcrei kolt rav tcHp 
irpoyovcov vtftdyrfo-iv, thereby granting the city a semblance of independence 
(see below note 42). The Council, in response to the envoy’s request, recog- 
nized Alabanda and its territory as acruXov Kal lepav rov A10? Xpvaaopeto ? 
Kal ’AiroWatvos Tctoti/tov. For Zeus Chrysaoreus see below note 77. The 
cult of Apollo Isotimus at Alabanda is attested by a dedication found in the 
ruins of a Hellenistic temple, evidently the temple of Apollo built by the 
architect Menesthcs which is cited by Vitruvius (in 2, 6) as an example 
of a pseudo-dipteros; see C.R.AJ. 1906, p. 419L and Robert in B.C.H. xux 
(1925), p. 228. Another dedication to this god, found near Alabanda, is 
probably from this temple; see B.CH. lviii (1934), p. 298, no. 2. He is 
presumably the Apollo whose head appears on the coins of the city. For 
Philip’s raid on the territory of Alabanda in 201 and the defeat of his 
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forces near the city in 197 see Polybius xvi 24, 8 and Livy xxxm 18, 7L 
and Chap. I note 40. For the capture by Manlius Vulso in 189 of a rebellious 
castellum belonging to Alabanda and its restoration to the city see Livy 
xxxvin 13, 2f. 

32 . Livy xliii 6, 5f. (170 b.c.); for the significance of the foundation of 
a cult of Roma see Chap. IV note 53. It was suggested by von Wilamowitz 
in G.GA. 1914, p. 98, note 1 that in this case the foundation was due to the 
Alabandians’ desire to obtain Rome’s aid in freeing themselves from the 
Rhodians. Since, however, the Senate could hardly have received an embassy 
and a gift from a city which was subject to Rhodes, it must be supposed, 
if Alabanda had been assigned to Rhodes in 188, either that it was freed 
before the rest of Caria or that the arrival of the embassy, like other events 
taken by Livy from an annalistic source (see Chap. IV notes 64 and 67), is 
dated too early. The question of the date when Alabanda was recognized 
by Rome as free is complicated by the content of a decree of the city in 
honour of a citizen named Pyrrha[cus]; see B.CH. x (1886), p. 299^, 
no. 1 =R£.G. xi (1898), p. 258f., where it was re-edited by Holleaux. Ac- 
cording to this document, Pyrrhacus was sent to the Senate as envoy on 
two different occasions. On the first mission he reminded the Senators of 
rd? XP e ^ a<! [®s] wapetTXTjrai (sc. Alabanda) ei<s rd a-rparoneSa avrwv, 
and obtained the city’s request for the “renewal” of good relations and a 
a-vppax ta; on the second, which was vep[l r]&v <£op< ov, he obtained a 
8 orypa rfjs atj>opo\oyr)oria<;. In the course of a third mission, on which he 
went irpo[s] rbv BacrtXea mpl r&v . . . to>v, he met his death. These 
missions to Rome were placed by Henze de Civitatibus Liberis (Berlin 
1892), p. 49f. in 197-192, by Holleaux (l.c.) and Bikerman (R.E.G. l 
[ 1937], pp. 221, 228 and 239) in 189/8, and by Willrich (Herm. xxxiv 
[1899], p. 305!.), on the supposition that “the King” was Mithradates, after the 
First Mithradatic War. As Holleaux pointed out (in refutation of Henze’s 
dating), the “services” to the Roman army could not have been rendered 
before 190, and the occasion may well have been Manlius’s visit to Alabanda 
in 189 (see above note 31). It is difficult to suppose that the Senate made 
an alliance with the city at so early a time, but the embassy may have taken 
place somewhat later. It is also difficult to explain the embassy rrepfl r]mv 
tfmpwv and the action of the Senate irepl -nj? d^opoXoyrjorias, for in the 
early part of the second century Alabanda paid no phoroi to Rome. It 
may be that in this case, as in that of Teos in 193 b.c. (see Chap. IV note 85), 
atftopokoyqo-La was used as a synonym for Ihevdepia and that, as Bikerman 
suggested, Alabanda requested the Senate to recognize the freedom obtained 
from Antiochus III (see above note 31). On the other hand, if these missions 
may be connected with the embassy sent, according to Livy, in 170, it may 
be supposed that the phoroi in question were those which Alabanda had 
paid to Rhodes, and that the Senate’s action with regard both to the “alliance” 
and to the exemption, whether it should be dated in 170 or in 167, recognized 
the liberation of Alabanda from Rhodian rule and the full independence 
of the city. A greater difficulty is the identification of the king to whom 
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Pyrrhacus was sent on his third mission. Since the name of the monarch 
may well have been mentioned in the earlier, now lost, part of the inscrip- 
tion, it is hardly necessary to understand rov BacriXea as “the King” par 
excellence, and to suppose, with Holleaux and Bikerman, that he must 
have been a Seleucid. It is difficult, however, to identify him with any 
other monarch. He could scarcely have been either Eumenes II or Attalus II, 
for Caria was not included in the Pergamene Kingdom; and it is even 
harder to suppose (with Willrich) that he was Mithradates Eupator, for 
there was no reason why, after he had abandoned his claim to Asia Minor 
by the Treaty of Dardanus (see Chap. IX note 58) and returned to Pontus, 
Alabanda should send an envoy to him. Since it seems impossible to crowd 
all the three embassies of Pyrrhacus into the short time which elapsed 
between Manlius’s Carian expedition in 189 and Antiochus’s withdrawal 
from Cis-Tauric Asia Minor in 188, it cannot be supposed that the embassy 
“to the King” was sent to Antiochus before his return to Syria. On the 
other hand, like the envoy of Priene to Demetrius I and Demetrius II 
(Ins. Priene 108, 1 . 153!.), this embassy may have been sent to one of his 
successors. For the Alabandians’ attack on northern Caria in 167 see 
Chap. IV note 65. Alabanda was presumably free in the early first century, 
when an envoy was sent to it by Priene; see Ins. Priene 121, 1 . 33 and 
Chap. IV note 77. It is called libera in Pliny NH. v 109 (see Chap. XX 
note 17). 

33 . For the situation of Stratoniceia (Eskihisar) see G. Hirschfeld in 
MB. Berl. A\ad. 1879, p. 332: Philippson v p. 41: Laumonier in R.A. n 
(1933), p. 52f. A collection of the inscriptions has been promised by Mme. 
Jeanne Robert. According to Strabo xiv p. 663 (see above note 30), the 
distance from Alabanda to Lagina, six miles north of Stratoniceia, was 
2^0 stades, which, although considerable allowance must be made for the 
windings of the road, must be regarded as somewhat overestimated. For 
the road from Stratoniceia to Idyma and Physcus see Chap. II note 19. 
For the history of the city see A. Papaducas irepl rf\<} ndXecas Srparovixeiav, 
etc. (Patras 1886), p. 9E and Ruge in RJE. rv a 322E It is called a KaroiKia 
ManeSovav in Strabo xiv p. 660 and a rroXt? MaKeSovcov in Stephanus 
Byzantius s.v. (see above note 3). Strabo also mentions its adornment “by 
the kings.” The list of cities whose foundation was attributed to Seleucus I 
contained in Appian Syr. 57 includes a Stratoniceia, which may be this city. 
According to Stephanus Byzantius, it was named after Stratonice, “the 
wife of Antiochus.” It is highly probable that the city was founded by 
Antiochus; for, as Ruge observed (l.c.), Seleucus divorced Stratonice, in 
order to give her to Antiochus, about 294, and he did not become master 
of Caria until 281; moreover, during the short time which elapsed between 
his victory at Corupedium and his death in Thrace he could not have been 
in the district. The village-communities of which the city’s territory was 
composed seem to have survived as deme-names in the adjectives which 
were attached to the names of persons, namely, KoXtopyeve (often abbrevi- 
ated to Ko.), K<upa£evs (K£.), AwvSapyev?, Tepoxtu/iTjrrjs (Te.), Kwpaieu? 
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(Koo.), Ao)3oX.Seu9 (Ao.); see Diehl and Cousin in B.CH. xi (1887), 
p. 33: Francotte Polis Grecque, pp. 213!:. and 22if.: Robert Villes, p. 8if. 
The first three of these appear also as the seats of the cults of the deities 
Apollo KoX.tdpywv, Artemis K«pd£<wv and Zeus A<uv8dpyos, whose names 
occur in inscriptions from Panamara; see B.CH. xii (1888), p. 82f., nos. 8-1 1, 
p. ior, no. 21 and p. 266f., nos. 50, 51 and 54. It was suggested by Robert 
(Ft. Anat. p. 555b) that Hiero\ometes was used as the demotic adjective 
of the village of Lagina (see below note 34) as the most important “sacred 
village” attached to the city. It may, however, have been taken from the 
sacred village of Zeus Chrysaoreus. Two castella, Tendeba and Astragon, 
are mentioned by Livy (xxxm 18, 4f.) as being in the territory of Stratoniceia, 
but nothing more is known about them. For the orpanj-yos in command 
of the territory see below note 47. For the membership of Stratoniceia in 
the League of the Chrysaoreis see Strabo xiv p. 660. For the League and 
the cult of Zeus see below note 77. Stratoniceia’s membership in this or- 
ganization is shown also by the ethnic adjective Xpvcraopevs awo Hr par o- 
vuceias attached to the names in a list of victors at Cos of the third and 
second centuries; see Th. Klee Zur Gesch. d. gymn. Agone an Griech. 
Festen (Leipzig 1918), p. 6f. The citizens are called [SrparoviKe]ts e/c 
Xpwaopewv in the Senatus Consultum de Stratonicensibus of 81 b . c . (O.GJ. 
441, see Chap. X note 9). 

34 . For Lagina and the ruins of the Temple of Hecate, a peripteral build- 
ing on a height west of the Marsyas and overlooking the fertile plain of 
the river, see Newton Hist, of Disc. 11 p. 554f.: Benndorf in A.E.M. vi (1882), 
p. 164b: Philippson v p. 22: Chamonard in B.C.H. xix (1895), p. 235b: 

A. Schober Der Fries d. He\ateions v. Lagina (Vienna 1933), p. I2f. The 
temple was dated by Chamonard in the period following the Mithradatic 
Wars, by Schober in the last quarter of the second century before Christ; 
the later date was advocated by Robert {Ft. Anat. p. 427, note 2) on the 
ground that the subjects of the north and south friezes (see Robert, p. 552b) 
commemorate the treaty-relations between Rome and Stratoniceia and the 
recognition of the inviolability of the Temple and the festival of the 'E/ra-njcria 
‘P ospaia (see below and note 35). The Goddess was presumably the 
Hellenized form of the Asianic Great Mother, worshipped at Panamara 
as Hera, and in other places, notably Ephesus and Magnesia (see Chap. Ill 
notes 86 and 101), as Artemis. The residents of the temple-precinct, ol iv 
T(p leput KaroiKovvre<s, formed a separate community, which acted together 
with the “Council and People” of Stratoniceia in conferring honours; see 

B. CH. xliv (1920), p. 75b, nos. 6 and 8 . The dwellers (xaToocotWe?) in 

the TrepwrdXiov of the Temple, who are occasionally mentioned in inscrip- 
tions from Lagina, were evidently this community; see C.I.G. 2715 = L.W. 
519, 1 . 17: Newton n p. 789, no. 62 and p. 797, no. 100 ( = Robert Ft. Anat. 
p. 546) : B.CH. v (1881), p. 189b, no. n (where they are distinguished 
from ol KaroLKovvre<s rrjv ; xliv p. 89b, no. 20. For the sanctuary 

of Zeus at Panamara, on a high, steep hill dominating the plain west of the 
Marsyas, and the cult of the God see Schaefer ibid. p. 414b: Oppermann 
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ibid. pp. 1 and 31L: Laumonier in R.A. 11 (1933), p. 54L and B.CH. lx 
(1936), p. 324f. Panamara was originally a separate community, consisting 
of a “federation” of several villages and called to kolvov to Havapapiav, 
abbreviated to oi II avapapets; see below note 75. It was presumably origi- 
nally a member of the League of the Chrysaoreis, but, perhaps toward the 
end of the second century, it was incorporated into the territory of Strato- 
niceia; see Oppermann, p. i8f. While the cult of the God was undoubtedly 
an ancient one and his surname of Havapapos probably as old as the name 
of the village in which he was worshipped, he was ordinarily called, during 
the second and first centuries before Christ, Zeus Kapios, probably for the 
purpose of distinguishing him from the god whom the Greek settlers 
brought with them; see B.CH. xn p. 250L, nos. 23-26; xxvm (1904), p. 349L, 
nos. 5 and 6; li (1927), p. 86, no. 35 = S£.G. iv 279; see also Schaefer, p. 4i2f. 
and Oppermann, pp. 30, 33 f. and 84f. The surname Kapios, in fact, con- 
tinued to be used as late as the end of the first century after Christ; see 
B.CH. xv (1891), p. 209, no. 151 and Hatzfeld in B.CH. li p. 81, note 5: 
B.CH. li p. 79 {., no. 28 = S£.G. iv 270, as dated by Laumonier in B.CH. 
lxi (1937), p. 239, note 2 and p. 240!., no. 12. The surname Uavapapos, 
on the other hand, was first applied to the God, as far as we know, in an 
inscription of Chaeremon, who seems to have been priest soon after the 
middle of the first century before Christ (B.CH. li p. 61, no. ^ — S£.G. iv 
286 and the decree describing the “miracle” wrought by the God in 40 b.c., 
B.CH. lv [1931], p. 72f.) ; see Laumonier, p. 238!., who pointed out that 
after the amalgamation of Greeks and Carians obviated the need of dis- 
tinguishing between the national deities of the two elements in the people, 
the original, native, name of the God (which appears also in the forms 
ILavrjpepos and Havr)pepios) was resumed. There was also a temple of 
Hera at Panamara, with a priestess who was usually the wife, but sometimes 
a relative, of the priest of Zeus; see Oppermann, p. 39 f. The Goddess, like 
Hecate at Lagina, was evidently the Asianic Great Mother under a Greek 
name; see Oppermann, p. 88f. 

The festivals to which Strabo alludes (xiv p. 660) were the 'EKanJcria 
(I.G.R. iv 1065 = Syll. s 1066), evidently the festival of the Goddess of Lagina, 
held annually but every fourth year as a irevraeTiip'is in which Roma seems 
to have been included (see Oppermann, p. 48f. and Laumonier in B.CH. 
lxii p. 252f.) ; the K opvpia and the 'Hpala, celebrated, apparently in alternate 
years, at Panamara in honour, respectively, of Zeus and Hera; and the 
Ilavapdpeia, of later origin, held annually in Stratoniceia; see Oppermann, 
pp. 46f ., 58f. and 66f. : Hatzfeld in B.CH. li p. 66f. (who maintained that the 
Kopvpia was held only every fourth year) . At the festival of Hecate, and also 
at the Komyria and the Heraia, mysteries were celebrated and the priests 
gave food and wine to those who participated in them; see (for Panamara) 
Roussel in B.C.H. li p. i24f. At Panamara men and women took part sepa- 
rately in the sanctuaries of Zeus and Hera, respectively. A series of invitations, 
issued by the priests of Zeus in the second or third century after Christ, shows 
that all men, free and slave alike, were invited to the table of the God to share 
a common “happiness” (ev^pocrwr;) ; see B.CH. li p. 73^, nos. 11-25 —SJE.G. 
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iv 247-261 (including invitations to Rhodes [ = Ann. Bp. 1928, 59], Nysa, Iasus, 
Mylasa, Miletus and Smyrna) and p. 8if., nos. 29, 57 and 68 =S.E.G. iv 272, 
302 and 304 and Roussel ibid. p. I28f. At the Panamareia the statue of Zeus 
was brought on horseback from Panamara to Stratoniceia for a stay of ten 
days; see B.C.H. xv (1891), p. 202L, no. 144, 1 . i6f. and xxvm (1904), p. 246^, 
no. 57, 1 . 11. His arrival in the city seems to be depicted on coins of Stratoniceia 
of the imperial period, which show a god riding on a horse, in some instances 
toward a flaming altar; see BM. Cat. Caria, pp. Ixxii and 151b, nos. 33 and 
42L and Oppermann, p. 86f. The goddess, riding on a lion, who is repre- 
sented on the reverse of some of these coins is presumably Hera of 
Panamara as the Great Mother; see Oppermann, p. 90L Hecate also appears 
on the coins of Stratoniceia; the earlier issues, perhaps of the time of 
Augustus, bear her head, surmounted by a crescent, but later, during the 
imperial period, she appears as a standing figure wearing a calathus and a 
long chiton and usually having a dog at her feet; see BM. Cat. Caria, 
p. 148, no. 6f., p. 150, no. 23 and p. 154, no. 5of. and Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. 
p. 153, no. 5L and p. 156, no. iof. 

35 . For the acquisition of Stratoniceia by the Rhodians see Chap. Ill 
note 73. Its subjection to Rhodes appears in B.CJi. xvn (1893), p. 53!., 
no. v = Michel 479, a decree of the koivov of the Panamareis in honour of an 
aTrocTTaXeis kirurranj? wro row Srjfiov rov 'PoSicov, whose name was after- 
ward erased. In two other decrees of this kpinon it was enacted that envoys 
should be sent to Rhodes with copies of the decrees; see B.CJi. xxvm 
(1904), p. 348L, nos. 4 and 5 and p. 359!. The priesthood of Helius and 
Rhodes which is mentioned in B.CJi. xiv (1890), p. 365, no. 4 (from 
Lagina) was evidently created under Rhodian rule. For the Rhodians’ 
evacuation of Stratoniceia see Chap. IV note 68. A decree expressing thanks 
to Hecate because the demos 8 veacadt) Ik tg>p kip8vv<dv kclI ex tov Ttepi- 
arravTOS avrov xcupov xal ekevffepos xal airrovopos kyivf.ro (B.CJi. xliv 
[1920], p. 70, no. 1) is probably, as the editor, Hatzfeld, observed, to be 
connected with this liberation rather than assigned either to the period 
after the First Mithradatic War or to the time of the Parthian invasion 
in 40 b.c. (see Chap. XVIII note 10). Hatzfeld pointed out that the words 
8 vecr<!> 8 y), x.r.\. do not describe the city’s experience in the Mithradatic 
War, for, in spite of its resistance, it was captured by the King’s forces 
(Appian Mith. 21, see above p. 215). On the other hand, Schober (ibid. 
p. i3f.) regarded the lettering of this inscription as not earlier than the second 
half of the second century. The suggestion that a fragmentary inscrip- 
tion, B.CJi. xi p. i6if., no. 71, mentioning the profanation of “sacred and 
inviolable territory” and an ivapyeia of Hecate, may be part of this decree 
was made by Roussel in B.CJi. lv (1931), p. 93, note 5, who, however, 
questioned Hatzfeld’s objection to connecting the document with the 
Parthian invasion. The “alliance” which is mentioned repeatedly in the 
senatus consultum of 81 b.c. (see below) as previously in existence may 
date from this time, and the mission of an envoy who went to Rome 
irepl t£>v p-eylcrroiv xal dpayKatordrav and, after becoming iroWibv ayaffebv 
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air 1.0 s, died there ( CJ.G . 2725) may perhaps have been connected with 
this “liberation.” A “musical contest” in honour of Roma is mentioned in 
I.GJi. iv 247 =S£.G. iv 658 (see Chap. IV note 81). This was presumably 
continued in the quadrennial contest in honour of Hecate and Roma which 
is mentioned in a decree of Stratoniceia appended to the senatus consultum 
recognizing the various rights and privileges of the city; see O.GJ. 441 
and Chap. X note 9. There is also appended to this document a list of at 
least sixty cities in Asia and Greece which recognized the inviolability of 
the Temple of Hecate and the quadrennial festival. 

36 . While there is no evidence for the existence of Temenothyrae and 
Grimenothyrae before the first century after Christ, the Lydian suffix 
-thyrae (see above note 10) indicates the early origin of both places. Both, 
moreover, lay on the great road leading eastward from Sardis, which was 
presumably the “Royal Road” of the Persians (see Chap. II note 17). 
Temenothyrae, described by Pausanias (1 35, 7) as AvStcts rrjs avo> 770X15 
ov peyaAt), was near (but not at) the modern Ujak; see Keil-Premer- 
stein 11 p. i33f. and Keil in R£. v a 458! It was renamed Flaviopolis under 
Vespasian but it seems later to have resumed its ancient name; see Chap. 
XXIV note 11. Grimenothyrae, which, for a short time in the first century 
after Christ, bore the additional name of Flavia (see Chap. XXIV note 11), 
was later, after the founding of the neighbouring Trajanopolis, combined 
with the new city (see Chap. XXV note 8) . For the site, a few miles east 
of U§ak, see Buresch Aus Lydien, p. 167L and Ruge in RE. vi a 2087. For 
Acmonia (Ahat) see Hamilton Researches 1 p. n6f.: Ramsay CJ 3 . 1 p, 621: 
MAMA, vi p. xvii. Its position, on a steep ridge separating two streams 
which unite near the northwestern end, is one of great natural strength, 
suggesting an early foundation. It was on or near the Royal Road and it 
lay also on the road leading from Philadeipheia to Dorylaeum (see Chap. II 
note 21). In the first century before Christ Acmonia had a local government 
and issued coins; see Cicero pro Flacco 34!.; BM. Cat. Phrygia, p. 4f.: 
Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. p. 192, no. 1. The tribe-names *Ao-/cXij7rtds and 
’Aprepurids, known in the second and third centuries after Christ (see 
below note 48), were probably ancient, for Asclepius and Artemis appear 
on the early coins of the city (BM. Cat. Phrygia, nos. 3, iof., 13). For 
Aczani, in a fertile plain in which several streams meet to form the Rhyn- 
dacus, see Hamilton Researches 1 p. ioof.: Le Bas Voyage Arch. p. 142^ 
and plate 1: Philippson 111 p. 109. It is called evyevryi re /cat apxaia in a 
letter of a Roman proconsul, perhaps of the second century after Christ; see 
I.GR. iv 572, restored by Robert £ t. Anat. p. 3oif. According to Strabo 
xii p. 576, Aezani was one of the six cities of Phrygia Epictetus, which 
issued coins inscribed ’PhnKrtyreatv, probably minted at Aezani; see Chap. I 
note 56. The earliest known coins of Aezani itself (with the legend 
’E£eawT< 5 ij/) were issued in the late first century, perhaps as late as the 
time of Augustus; see Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. p. 189 and BM. Cat. Phrygia, 
p. 23. For the extant temple of Zeus, an Ionic peripteros of the first or second 
century after Christ, see E. Sperling in Berl. Ztsckr. f. Erd\unde xv (18 63), 
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p. 43if.: Le Bas ibid, plate xviiifi: A. Korte in Festschr. f. O. Benndorf 
(Vienna 1898), p. 2091 The figure of Zeus appears on the coins of the city 
from the time of Augustus onward (BM. Cat. Phrygia, p. 30, no. 5of.), 
and in the third century after Christ Aezani bore the title Upa kcu acrvXos 
Kal veaiKopos tov Aids (I.GJi. iv 567 and 581). The foundation-legend of 
the city preserved by Stephanus Byzantius (s.v. ’A [avo'i) led Ramsay to 
suppose (H.G. p. I46f.) that Aezani was ruled by “priestly dynasts,” an 
inference for which the evidence is insufficient. The Temple of Zeus, how- 
ever, during the Hellenistic period owned territory in the neighbourhood; 
see below note 64. The cave called hrevvos, where the Great Mother was 
worshipped, described by Pausanias (vm 4, 3 and x 32, 3) as near Aezani 
and the river Pencalas, has been found on the left bank of a stream at a 
distance of about twenty minutes from the city; see Anderson in BSA, iv 
(1897-8), p. 55f.: Wiegand in AM. xxxvi (1911), p. 302f.: Schede in 
Gnomon v (1929), p. 61. For a dedication by an Ai(,aveLrrj<; to Ait Kal Mijrpl 
Btup Srewqvfi found at Cadi sec Buresch Aus Lydien , p, 159. There was 
evidently also a cult of Heracles at Aezani, for his head appears on coins 
of the first century before Christ (see Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. p. 189, nos. x 
and 2), and the only tribe of the city of which we have knowledge is the 
‘HpaxAed? (see below note 48). 

Of the five other cities placed by Strabo (xii p. 576) in Phrygia Epictetus, 
Cotiaeium (K-utahya) lay about twenty miles northeast of Aezani in a 
fertile plain traversed by the upper Tembris; see von Diest in Pet. Mitt., 
Erg.-heft xcrv (1889), p. 49L and Philippson in p. 86f, It was the junction 
of several roads (Philippson in p. 87f.). For its seizure by means of a ruse 
by Alexander, son of Lysimachus, probably about 282 b.c., see Polyaenus vi 
12 and Beloch G.G. 2 iv 1, p. 243. Dorylaeum (near Eskijehir) and Midaeum, 
two ancient Phrygian settlements, lay on or near the middle course of the 
Tembris. The former was about 40 miles northeast of Cotiaeium; see von 
Diest, p. 5if.: Preger in AM. xix (1894), P* 30if.: Radet in Nouv. Arch. d. 
Miss. Scient. vi (1895), p. 49if.: A. Korte in G.G A. 1897, p. 39of.: MAMA. 
v p. xif. The site of the latter, farther east, has not been definitely fixed; 
see Ruge in RJZ. xv i525f. Both Dorylaeum, at the point of divergence of 
routes leading from Bithynia to central Phrygia and Galatia (see Chap. II 
note 21 and Chap. XIX note 9) and the junction of a road leading south- 
ward to Cotiaeium (see Chap. II note 21) was a place of great strategic 
importance. The hot springs, known in Antiquity (see Athenaeus 11 17, 
p. 43 b and AM. xxi [1896], p. 261), were also of commercial value. Because 
of the richness of the surrounding country, Lysimachus, during the cam- 
paign of 302 which preceded the battle of Ipsus, built a camp near the city; 
see Diodorus xx 108, 6f. In the first century before Christ both Dorylaeum 
and Midaeum had local governments (see Cicero pro Flacco 39b and Epist. 
ad. Fam. in 8, 3), and under Augustus the latter began to issue coins 
(BM. Cat. Phrygia, p. 335, no. 1). In the late first century after Christ 
Midaeum had a cult of the Great Mother, which was perhaps connected 
in some way with the temple of the Goddess at Pessinus; see I.G.R. in 
230 = O.GJ. 540. Nacoleia (Seyitgazi) lay about 45 miles east of Cotiaeium, 
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in a strong strategic position on the Parthenius, a tributary o£ the upper 
Sangarius; see Ramsay in JUS. hi (1882), p. 119: Radet, p. 442L: von Diest 
in Pet. Mitt., Erg.-hejt cxxv (1898), p. 35!:.: Ruge in R£. xvi i6oof.: 
M.AM.A. v p. xxv f . The name of the river appears on a coin of Gordian III 
(BM. Cat. Phrygia, p. 340, no. 12) and in the name of the city-tribe 
Ilaptfo'flds] (see below note 48). Cadi (Gediz) was near the sources of 
the Hermus about fifteen miles southwest of Aezani; see Buresch Aus 
Lydien, p. i55f. It was probably, strictly speaking, in the region of Abbaitis 
rather than in Phrygia Epictetus; see Chap. II note 2. On a terrace on the 
mountain-side, with an acropolis rising above it, the place was a natural 
stronghold dominating the neighbouring region. The name Macedones 
Cadieni given to it in Pliny NJi. v in seems to indicate that it was originally 
a colony of “Macedonian” veterans (see above note 3). In 155/4 B - c ’ t ^ e 
Roman envoys sent to effect a reconciliation between Attalus II and Prusias II 
of Bithynia met the former here; see Polybius xxxm 12, 2 and Chap. XIII 
note 42. 1 ! 


37 . For Blaundus (Suliinlii) see Arundell Discoveries 1 p. 8of. (where 
the ruins are mistakenly supposed to be Clanudda) : Hamilton Researches 1 
p. Ramsay CJB. 1 p. 591: Keil-Premerstein 11 p. 144L: Philippson iv 
p. 61. It stood on a narrow ridge between two deep ravines, which was 
connected with the plateau on the north by a neck less than sixty paces 
in width. The stream which is formed by the union of the torrents issuing 
from the ravines and flows into a tributary of the Maeander is called 
'Iirwowpto? on coins of the third century after Christ (BM. Cat. Lydia, 
p. 48L). A colony of “Macedonian” veterans (see above note 3) is attested 
by the formula BXawSeeov ManeSovtav ij ySouXtj xal 6 Sij/aos in an inscrip- 
tion of the third century after Christ (I.GJZ. iv 717) and by the legend 
BXawSeW MaxeSovcov on coins from Vespasian onward (Imhoof-Blumer 
Lyd. Stadtmiinzen, p. 51, no. jt. and BM. Cat. Lydia, pp. 47L and 51L). 
The oldest coins of the city, issued during the late second century before 
Christ (see below note 51), show the name as MXawSewv. For Synnada 
(Suhut) see Strabo xii p. 577: Perrot in RA. xxxi (1876), p. i9of. and 
CJIAJ. xx (1876), p. 68£.: Ramsay in JJPS. via (1887), p. 48 i£. and CE. 1 
p. 75of.: M.AM.A. iv p. x. For the road leading southward to the Southern 
Highway see Chap. II note 18. According to Stephanus Byzantius (s.v.), 
Synnada claimed a connexion with ancient Greece by a myth attributing 
its foundation to Acamas, son of Theseus, who was said to have established 
here iroXXovs o'ucr)Topa<; tu>v diro rfjs ‘EXXaSos MaKcSovwv Kara rrjv ’Acriav 
(see also Chap. XXVII note 23). This myth was expressed on coins bearing 
the head of Acamas, issued in the third century after Christ, and a further 
claim appears on coins of the same period with the legends XwvaSecav 
’Idvuv and SwvaSecov Acopiecov; see BM. Cat. Phrygia, p. 396!., nos. 23, 
26f. and 66f. There is no good reason for supposing, with Swoboda Griech. 
Staatsaltertiimer, p. 200, note 11 and A. H. M. Jones Cities, p. 49, that the 
presence of these “Ionians” and “Dorians” indicates that Synnada was a 
military colony. In 302 the city and the neighbouring strongholds contain- 
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ing treasure were surrendered to Lysimachus by Docimus, who had been 
one of Antigonus’s generals; see Diodorus xix 75, 3 and xx 107, 3L and 
Pausanias 1 8, 1. It was captured by Manlius Vulso in 189 and also by the 
Galatians when they invaded the Pergamene Kingdom in 167; see Livy 
xxxvin 15, 14 and xlv 34, 11. After the formation of the province of Asia 
cistophori were minted at Synnada and the city also issued coins of its 
own; see Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. p. 291: BM. Cat. Phrygia, p. 392L After 
the First Mithradatic War the demos erected a statue of Lucullus; see 
I.G.R. iv yoi=iM.AM.A. iv 52 and Chap. X note 19. For Docimeium 
(Esfekarahisar) see Ramsay in AM. vii (1882), p. 133L and JJJS. vm 
(1887), p. 482. For the marble see Chap. II note 96. The name of the place 
suggests that of Docimus, who surrendered Synnada to Lysimachus (see 
above), and the suggestion made by Ramsay in AM. vu p. 134 that he was 
the founder of the place, although based solely on the form of the name, 
has had wide acceptance; see e.g. Beloch G.G? iv 1, p. 254, note 3: Tarn in 
CMJJ. vi p. 503: Ernst Meyer Grenzen, p. 163: Tscherikower ibid. p. 35: 
A. H. M. Jones Cities, p. 49. The name of a “founder,” Docimus, appears 
in three epigrams; see CJ.G. 686i = Kaibel 666: AM. vii ibid.: AM. lvi 
(1931), p. 124, no. 8, corrected by Robert in R. Phil, lx (1934), p. 267L It is 
also found (with head) on coins issued probably in the third century after 
Christ; see Coll. Wadd. 5949!.: Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. p. 223L, no. 6f.: BM. 
Cat. Phrygia, p. 189, no. 7L Whatever its origin, Docimeium regarded itself 
as the seat of a colony of “Macedonians”; for coins of the second and third 
centuries after Christ bear the legend A oKt,p.e(ov Ma/ceSovajv; see BM. Cat. 
Phrygia, p. i88f., nos. 1-3 and 19L and JUS. xxxiv (1914), p. 41, no. 15 bis. 

38 . For Aphrodisias (Kehre) see Strabo xn p. 576: G. Hirschfeld in 
MB. Berl. Akad. 1879, p. 327L: Philippson iv p. 94: L. Crema in Mon. Ant. 
xxxvm 2 (1939), p. 161L A stream which flows into the Morsynus southeast 
of the city bore the name Timeles; see CJ.G. 2782 and coins of the imperial 
period, B.M. Cat. Caria, p. 29, no. 22 and Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. p. 118, 
no. 26, and Ruge in RE. vi a 1250. Its name also appears on the coins of 
the neighbouring Heracleia Salbace; see Imhoof-Blumer in Rev. Suisse de 
Numism. xxiii (1924), p. 292, no. 295. According to Stephanus Byzantius 
(s.vv. MeydXij IloXts and No'otj), the city, originally AeXeycov was 

afterward called Megalopolis and then Ninoe. The latter name may have 
been perpetuated in the surname of Zeus No-euStos, who had a cult in the 
city; see B.CH. ix (1885), p. 79b, no. 10 and RE.G. xix (1906), p. 92E, 
no. 8. The Temple of Aphrodite, whose cult became the most important 
in the city, was described by Hirschfeld (Is:.) as an octastyle peripteros, built 
of native marble. Dedications to the Goddess abound among the inscriptions 
of Aphrodisias, and her hind and cult-image appear on its coins. She is said 
to have issued an oracle promising power to Sulla and to have received 
from him in return a golden crown and an axe; see Appian B.C. 1 97. The 
axe appears, probably as the symbol of the Goddess, on the oldest coins of 
the city, issued during the second century before Christ and bearing the 
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legend ITXapa. ’A(f>po., later (with the head of Aphrodite) Il\apacr 4 o>v /cal 
’A(f)poSurU<ov; see B.M. Cat. Caria, pp. 25f. and 271 and Imhoof-Blumer 
Kl. M. p. inf. It is designated in the senatus consul turn of 39 b.c. as well 
as in the covering letter of Antony’s, as rj 7rdXig 17 IlXapacreaiv /cal ’A <f>po- 
SurUav. For these documents, by which the freedom of the city and the 
asrvXia of the temenos of Aphrodite were recognized, see Chap. XVIII 
note 15. For Caesar’s previous grant of inviolability see Chap. XVII note 43. 
Aphrodisias appears as libera in Pliny NJi. v 109. 

39 . For Tabae (Kale Tavas) see Strabo xii pp. 570 and 576; xin p. 629 
(the Taf}r)vov IleSi'ov) : Hirschfeld ibid. p. 327: P.AS. n p. 26: Philippson 
v p. 108: Ruge in R.E. iv a 1839L: M.AM.A. vi p. xv. According to a legend 
in Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. Td^ai (incorrectly called a iroXig AvSlas), 
two brothers, Marsyas and Cibyras, founded, respectively, T abae and Cibyra 
(for the latter see Chap. X note 28). The Plain of Tabae is connected with 
Cibyratis by a route leading over the mountains from Apollonia Salbace 
through the Carian Sebastopolis, which lay in a high plain southwest of 
the Akge Dag; see Robert £t. Anat. p. 331L For the Greek constitution of 
Tabae in the early third century see what seems to be a fragment of a 
psephtsma dated / 3 a<riXev[ 6 ]vra)v ’A^t[ioxov /cal 2 eXeu/cov] rera[prov ] 
/cal Tea a [apaKocrrov c-tovs], iu r. 269/8 b.c. (Robert, p. 321, no. 1). For the 
city’s resistance to Manlius Vulso see Livy xxxvm 13, nf. After forcing 
Tabae to surrender, Manlius marched to Eriza and Cibyratis; see Livy 
xxxvm 14, if. and Chap. XII note 4. For the dedication of Tabae on the 
Capitolium see CJ.L. i 2 730 b = vi 30922 b =I.G. xrv p. 696 = l.G.R. 1 63 and, 
for the probable date, Chap. IV note 67. The earliest coins date from the sec- 
ond or, more probably, the first century before Christ; see BM. Cat. Caria, 
p. i6of. and Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. p. 157. For the Senatus Consultum de 
Tabenis of about 81 b.c. see Chap. X note 9. 

40 . For Sardis see Syll . 3 548 and 549, two decrees of Delphi passed after 
the arrival of a theopropos and envoys sent by the demos of Sardis to renew 
the (t>iAdv 6 p(ona ezc iraXcu&v xpovav. The date is the archonship of An- 
axandrides; if it may be supposed that there were two archons of this 
name, he may have held office somewhat before 258; if there was but one, 
he is probably to be dated about 225; see Flacelierc in B.CJi. lix (1935), 
p. 29E and Aitoliens b Delphes, p. 479b For Tralles see B.CJrl. in (1879), 
p. /\ 66 L=zSJE.G. iv 422 and Milet 1 3, p. 318L, no. 143 a and b ( isopoliteia 
with Miletus, see Chap. IV note 35). For Laodiccia see Ins. Magn. 59 = S£.G . 
iv 503, with restorations by Robert in R. Phil, lxii (1936), p. 123!. (recog- 
nizing the Leucophryena at Magnesia, see Chap. IV note 38) : A.M. xx 
(1895), p. 207L, no. 1 =M.AMA. vi 5 (decreed by [rfj fiovXfj /cal t< 3 ] 8 rjp.<p) : 
Ins. Priene 59 (about 200 b.c.). For the honours conferred on Philip V, 
probably by Thyateira, see Chap. I note 39. The letter of Antiochus III to 
the city of Nysa (see above note 27) is perhaps addressed to [rot 9] apxowri 
/cal [777 ftovXfj k al rip Srjfup]. 
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41 . A decree of Tralles honouring a certain Leonides (M./c.B. n l [1875-6], 

p. 53, no. poj S' = Pappakonstantinou A i TpaWeis no. 42, reprinted by Rehm 
in Milet 1 3, p. 321, see also SJE.G. iv 423), passed in the year of the stephane- 
phorus Menodorus, who acted as one of the envoys sent to Miletus con- 
cerning isopoliteia in 212/11 (see above note 40), and so evidendy to be 
dated at the end of the third century, contains a provision that “the letters 
from the King” should be inscribed under it. As Rehm observed, the 
“King” is evidently Antiochus III, from whom Leonides had obtained 
some favour for the city, perhaps the grant of independence. On the 
other hand, the favour in question may have been the concession with 
regard to taxes or tithes paid to the royal treasury which seems to have 
been the subject of a fragmentary letter of Antiochus III to the city 
(Welles, no. 41). ! 

42 . For the status of the city-states see Chap. Ill note 12, expressing 
dissent from the view that the independence of these cities was a grant 
revocable by the king. For the revocability of the autonomy granted to 
subject dues see Holleaux in B.CH. xlviii (1924), p. 55 = Etudes n p. 123, 
where, however, the difference between their privilege of self-government 
and the “freedom and autonomy” of the city-states is not made clear: De 
Sanctis in Riv. Fil. mi (1925), p. 77, where the supposed analogy between 
the status of these cities and the civitates liberae sine foedere under the 
Romans (see Chap. IV note 88) is misleading: Bikerman Inst. d. Seleucides , 
p. 136L where, unfortunately, a “grant” to a free city is not distinguished 
from one made to a subject city. It was observed by A. H. M. Jones ( Gree\ 
City, p. 101) that “both the royal foundations and Hellenized barbarian 
cities came gradually to regard themselves as on the same footing as old 
Greek cities and therefore entitled to freedom; and the Kings naturally 
found it expedient to humour them” (as in the case of Alabanda) . 

43 . For the autonomy of the subject cities under the rule of the Pergamene 
kings in the second century see Holleaux Etudes 11 p. 122L (a discussion 
unfortunately based in part on a decree of Teos, which, there is reason to 
believe, was a free city, see Chap. IV note 75). Holleaux pointed out that 
this autonomy included the use of the city’s own laws and irarpios noXirela 
and the right to draw up a budget, impose taxes and manage the revenues; 
a subject city, however, was under a royal governor and obliged to pay a 
pharos to the king. For the decrees of Pergamum concerning the isopoliteia 
with Temnus and the honours conferred on the strategoi of Pergamum 
see O.GJ. 265 ( =SJE.G . iv 678) and 267 ( 11 . 1-20 = Welles, no. 23) with 
corrections by Wilhelm in SB. Wien. Akad. ccxiv 4 (1932), p. if. For the 
former, which perhaps antedated the rule of the kings, see Chap. I note 2. 
In the latter, the demos honoured the five Karao-raOev res vri Evpevovs 
o-Tparryyol and there is mention of rows apxovras row? KaSicrrapevovs. 
For the strategoi in Pergamum and other subject cities see below note 47. 
For a or t partly os rfjs irokeai ? Karcunadeis, who may have been either a 
city-official or a royal governor, see above note 1. The appointment of the 
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strategoi in Pergamum by Eumenes I has served as the basis for the gen- 
eralization that the Pergamene kings controlled the cities in their kingdom 
by naming the officials, especially the strategoi ; see Frankel in Ins. Perg. 
pp. 2of. and 158: Swoboda in Rh. Mus. xlvt (1891), p. 503 and Griech. 
Staatsaltertumer, p. 169: Schwahn in RE. Suppl. vi 1109 and 1153: A. H. M. 
Jones Cities, p. 55. Cardinali, on the other hand, while accepting (RP. p. 233) 
the generalization as regards the city of Pergamum, pointed out that it is not 
necessarily valid for the other cities; so also Hansen Attalids , p. 185. The 
view of Rostovtzeff ( Anat . Stud. Ramsay , p. 387k) that the most important 
officials of the subject cities received office from the monarch appears to be 
based on the appointment by one of the kings of the vewKopos of the Temple 
of Artemis at Sardis (Ins. Sardis 4 = S.E.G. iv 632) . There would be equally 
little ground for drawing a similar conclusion from the appointment of 
priests at Pergamum by Eumenes II, Attalus II and Attalus III; see O.G 1 . 
331 = Welles, nos. 65-67. 

44 . Pergamum (O.GJ. 299, 323 [ = I.G.R. iv 288], 332 and 338: Ins. Perg. 
162 and 252 = AM. xxxn [1907], p. 273!., no. 10: Syll. s 1007: AM. xxxn 
p. 242, no. 2; xxxm [1908], p. 375b, nos. 1 and 2; see Cardinali RP. p. 244b 
and Hansen Attalids, p. 174); Antiocheia ad Maeandrum (Ins. Magn. 90 
and MB. Berl. Akad. 1909 11 p. 56b, no. 13); Apameia (JHS. lv [1935], 
p. jiL=:M.AM.A. vi 173, see above note 19); Hierapolis (O.GJ. 308, see 
above note 25); Laodiceia (see above note 40); Magnesia ad Sipylum (AM. 
xxiv [1899], p. 410b, no. 12 and Keil-Premerstein 11 no. 1, see above note 9) ; 
Peltae (see above note 3, Cl.G. 3568 f = Michel 542, see below note 50); 
Sardis (Ins. Sardis 4, 21 and in); Synnada(?) (B.CH. vii [1883], p. 3oof., 
no. 24 = xi [1887], p. 218L, no. 13 = Michel 545, see Ramsay in C.O. 1 p. 393 f. 
and CB. 1 p. 366, note 1); Thyateira (Keil-Premerstein 11 no. 44 and 
R. Phil, xxxvii [1913], p. 326f., no. 18, see above note n); Tralles (Milet 1 
3, no. 143 b, see above note 40, and Ins. Magn. 85 = SE.G. rv 507) ; Alabanda 
(RE.G. xi [1898], p. 258!, see above note 32 : 1 .G. xii 9, 4, a decree honouring 
judges (?) sent by Carystus on Euboea: B.C.H. x [1886], p. 311E, no. 4 (5), 
corrected in xxxn [1908], p. 203^ and xxxm [1909], p. 170, perhaps of a later 
period); Stratoniceia (B.CH. xliv [1920], p. 70 f., no. 1 : SE.G. iv 245: 1 .G.R. 
xv 247: B.CH. lviii [1934], p. 341, no. 28, perhaps of the imperial period). 

45 . According to the “Pergamene Chronicle” (O.GJ. 264, see Chap. I 
note 2), the office of prytanis was established in Pergamum in fourth century 
by Archias (who, according to tradition, founded the cult of Asclepius). 
In the third and second centuries the eponymous prytanis is found in Ins. 
Perg. 5 ( = O.GJ. 265), 157 a, 251 ( = Syll. 1 1007), 11 . 1 and 34, and 254 
(=I.G.R. iv 290). See also Cardinali RP. p. 283!., note 7 and Corradi in 
Riv. Fil. xxxix (1911), p. 504f. = Stud. Ellenist. p. 35of. On the other hand, 
the eponymous office is held by the Lepeuv in Ins. Perg. r8 and 249 = O.GJ. 
267 and 338 ( = I.G.R. iv 289) . The offices of vpvravi^ and lepevv are com- 
bined in the decrees, AM. xxxm (1908), p. 375E, no. 1 and xxxv (1910), 
p. 40if., no. 1, 1 . 2if., and on the base of a statue, AM. xxxii (1907), p. 320, 
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no. 48, as well as in the following inscriptions from the gymnasium of the 
late second or the first century; Ins. Perg. 323: I.G.R. iv 302: AM. xxvn 
(1902), p. 126, no. 145; xxxn (1907), p. 278^, no. n; p. 427^, nos. 273, 274 
and 278; xxxiii (1908), p. 388, no. 6 1. The eponymous prytanis appears 
in a decree of Pergamum cited in Josephus Ant. Jud. xiv 10, 22, §247^, 
and in the decree of a city transmitting the honours paid by Athens to 
Hyrcanus II and dated itrl irpvrdvetus kcu Lepecos {ibid. §149), which was 
attributed to Pergamum by Willrich {Herm. lix [1924], p. 246^), who 
supposed that the eponymous priesthood was that of Asclepius. There is 
mention also of an eponymous prytanis in an inscription found near 
Kirkagaf, some thirty miles east of Pergamum (see above note 13) ; see 
Curtius in Abh. Berl. A\ad. 1872, p. 63^, no 2, containing a list of newly 
enrolled ephebi, dated not only by the prytanis, who was also gymnasiarch, 
but also by the ephebarch and the grammateus of the ephebi. Any attempt, 
however, to identify the provenience is very uncertain, for, as Robert ob- 
served {Villes, p. 36, note 6 and p. 73f.), stones have been brought to 
Kirkaga?, as also to the neighbouring Bakir (see above note 14), from 
Stratoniceia, Acrasus and even Thyateira. The provenience of an inscription 
from Bakir, mentioning a [irp]vra.viv airo rrpoyov tov (L.W. 1661 —AM. 
xxiv [1899], p. 217, no. 45) is likewise uncertain, as is also its date, for it 
may belong to the Roman period. An eponymous stephanephorus in the 
Hellenistic period is known at Apollonis (see above note 16); Magnesia 
ad Sipylum (Keil-Premerstein 11 no. 1); Sardis {Ins. Sardis 21, 93 and 
105-110); Tralles (M.k.B. ii 1 [1873-6], p. 53, no. pofi', see above note 41: 
R. Phil, lx [1934], p. 279^); Stratoniceia in Caria {B.CH. xi [1887], p. 226f. 
[ = Viereck, no. 20] ; xliv [1920], p. 7of., no. 1 : SJE.G. iv 286: perhaps B.C.H. 
xxiv [1900], p. 34f.). At Sardis in the beginning of the first century, the 
eponymous office was held by the Priest of Roma; see Ins. Sardis 93 and 
112-115 and perhaps 116-118 {ini Upias). Both this office and the stephane- 
phorate are held by the same man in no. 93. In I.G.R. iv 297 -O.GJ. 437, 
1. gof. (94/3 b.c. see Chap. VII note 47) both the Priest of Roma and the 
Priest of Zeus Polieus appear as eponymi. 

46 . For the prytaneis at Laodiceia see Ins. Priene 59: Ins. Magn. 59 a: 
AM. xx (1895), p. 207, no. 1—M.AM.A. vi 5 (see above note 40). For 
prytaneis at Stratoniceia see O.G 1 . 441, 1 . 1408.: B.C.H. xi (1887), p. 238; 
xuv (1920), p. 7of., no. 1 (yvM/2Tj); lviii (1934), p. 33if., no. 17, a and d: 
SE.G. iv 245 (yvcugij). For the prytaneis at Rhodes see Chap. Ill note 26. 

47 . For the strategoi at Pergamum in the Hellenistic period see Ins. Perg. 
18 ( = O.G 7 . 267, see above note 43), 156, 157 d, 246 { = O.G.I. 332), 11 . 34 
and 61 : O.GJ. 483. For decrees of Pergamum passed as a yvd>p.fj crTpa/nyyaiv 
see O.GJ. 265, 299, 323 { = I.GR. iv 288), 338 ( =I.G.R. rv 289) : SyllJ 982 
and 1007: AM. xxxn (1907), p. 242, no. 2; xxxiii (1908), p. 375^, nos. 1 
and 2: I.G.R. iv 293 a 11, 1 . 44 and b, 1 . 11 (eurayy eiXamrov tS>v crrparriydiv). 
See also Swoboda in Rh. Mus. xlvi (1891), p. 497k and Griech. Staatsalter- 
tiimer, p. i6pf Cardinali R.P. p. 233^, Schwahn in R.E. Suppl. vi ni7f. 
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and ii53f. and Hansen Attalids, p. 175!., and, for the officials of Pergamum 
in general, Corradi Stud. Ellenist. p. 363! Strategoi are known in the Hel- 
lenistic period also at Hierapolis ( O.G .1 . 308, yvcofirj) ; Magnesia ad Sipylum 
(AM. xxiv [1899], p. 410, no. 12, yvcaprj) ; Sardis (Ins. Sardis 4 and 7, 
yvdjfirj) ; Synnada (?) (Michel 545 [see above note 44], elaravyeiXavroiv t&v 
err partly 5 >v)\ Tralles (Milet 1 3, p. 3i8f., no. 143 b); two unknown Perga- 
mene cities (Ins. Magn. 83 and 87= O.GJ. 319). Laodiceia seems to have 
had strategoi as well as prytaneis, for a arpavqy[iov] is mentioned in 
AM. xx (1895), p. 207, no. 1-M.A.M.A. vi 5 (see above note 46). At 
Alabanda there were a [crTparrjyo^ t]tJs voXeaj 9 and a crrpcmjfyjo? et? 
rows Sijfpovs] (B.CM. x [1886], p. 311, no. 4 (5) = xxxn [1908], p. 203^, 
see above note 44) and a <rTparrjyb<! ivl X“P a ? (Syll. B 1226), perhaps imi- 
tated from similar Rhodian officials (see Chap. IV note 62). At Stratoniceia 
the city’s territory was under the command of 6 ivl rf)<; x<apa<s o-Tparrjyd?, 
also perhaps of Rhodian origin; see B.CM. xv (1891), p. 423^, no. 4: u 
(1927), p. 113, no. 100 = S.E.G. iv 346 =lx (1936), p. 198; lv (1931), p. 75, 
no. 3. A ypa/xparevs (rov Srjp.ov ) is found at Pergamum (Ins. Perg. 236 
and I.G.R. rv 293 a 11, 1 . 36); Mostene (?) (Keil-Premerstein 1 no. 14); 
Sardis (Ins. Sardis 4); Stratoniceia (B.CM. xi [1887], p. 238: S.E.G. iv 
245, /SovXrjs); Tralles (Milet 1 3, no. 143 b: R. Phil, lx [1934], p. 279b : Ins. 
Magn. 85) ; an unknown city (O.GJ. 319). There were raptat at Pergamum 
(Ins. Perg. 156 and O.GJ. 267 and 483 and perhaps 268 [see above note 14]) ; 
Laodiceia (Ins. Magn. 59 a); Stratoniceia (l.GJZ. rv 247: O.GJ. 441, 1 . 140: 
B.CM. xi [1887], p. 238); Tralles (Ins. Magn. 85 and B.CM. m [1879], 
p. 466f. =SE.G. iv 422); i^erao-rai, whose duty it was to inscribe decrees, 
at Pergamum (I.G.R. rv 1692 = Syll. s 694, see Chap. VI note 34) and 
at Laodiceia (A.M. xx p. 207!., no. i=M.AM.A. vi 5); an ayopavop.09 
at Pergamum (Ins. Perg. 183, 243 and 244: AM. xxvn [ 1902], p. 89L, no. 73) 
and at Alabanda (B.CM. x [1886], p. 308, no. 3 = R.E.G. v [1892], p. 411, 
no. 6) . Pergamum had also dcrrvv6p,oi, charged with the care of the streets 
and the public works, including the water-supply, and their subordinate 
ap.<f>oBdpxau, as well as vo/xo^vXaxe s, who collected fines from delinquent 
officials and persons disobeying the city’s ordinances; see O.GJ. 483 and 
Corradi Stud. Ellenist. p. 389L and Hansen, p. 177L For vop.orbvXaKe<; see 
also O.GJ. 240 and 300 and Cardinali R.P. p. 269!. For the official called 
6 iv l rf \ ? 7 roXe&>? (O.GJ. 483, 1 . 57) see above note 1. The expression 
npovyiai in Syll.* 1007, 1 . 31 does not refer to a single board of magistrates, 
as in some of the city-states (see Chap. Ill note 27), but is used as a generic 
term, as also in certain city-states, to designate the officials collectively; see 
Frankel Ins. Perg. p. 181, followed by Dittenberger (note n) and Corradi 
Stud. Ellenist. p. 359L 

48 . At Pergamum in the second century there were the following tribes: 
AioXtv, ’A voWcovtas, ‘AtTKXrpnds, ’ArraXt?, Ev/ 3 ofs, Ev/u.ev'Jja, 0 Tj^Saf?, 
Ka8ju,7jis, Kptrovt?, MaKa.pt?, EfeXom?, T 4 E> iXeraipt?; see AM. xxxn 
(1907), p. 466L; xxxiii (1908), p. 385L To these the tribe AtoSwpt? (named 
from Diodorus Pasparus) was added about 125 b.c.; see Chap. VII note 4. 
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At Sardis there were the tribes Aiwva-td? and Tv/kwXis (from Tu/xmAo?, a 
secondary form of T^wAos), and probably Meppvas and Mao-8[v]£s (see 
Robert Et. Anat. p. I55f.) derived from the names of old Lydian monarchs, 
and \AAi/8aA[is] ; see Ins. Sardis, 12, 34 and 124-127 and p. 115. Robert 
pointed out (ibid. p. 158) that these old dynastic names were probably 
“artificial creations of late date.” It was observed by Buckler and Robinson 
in A.J.A. xvm (1914), p. 54 that ’AAi/ 3 aA[is] may be derived from a place- 
name but cannot be connected with ’AXtjSavrts, which occurs as the name 
of an imaginary tribe in Lucian Necyom. 20. The old called ’ Acrid? 
which is mentioned in Herodotus iv 45 is not otherwise known. Elsewhere 
there was a medley of divine and dynastic and sometimes national names: 
at Eumeneia the 'Apyeids, 'Abrjvats, [Aij/nJ-ijr/Jias and 'Hpcus and, later, 
’ASptavis (Ramsay C.B. 1 nos. 206-208, 357, 358, 364 and 378 and p. 371: 
J.RS. xvi [1926], p. 71L, nos. 196 and 204); at Laodiceia the 'A 0 r]vai<s, 
’AnoWcovts, ’ArraXts and AaoSixts (Ruge in R.E. xii 723), the ’Ids 
( M.A.MA . vi 18) and later, the Xefiacrrr) (JUS. lvi [1936], p. 78); at 
Nysa the SeXevKts, ’A^no^is and, probably, the 'A 6 r)vai<; and ‘AiroWuvis, 
which under the Romans became Tepp.avl'S SeXevKts, ‘Aypimrrji^ ’Avrw>xts, 
SejSoorii} ‘Adrjvats and ’O/crajSia *A7roAAa>»ds, and also the Kaurdprjos 
(Arch. Jahrb., Erg. -heft x p. 68); at Dorylaeum (in the third century after 
Christ) the ’AjroXXcowds (<f>v\r) ' AKepcreKopov) , ’Apre/xicrtas, Acids (<j>v\i- 
tcu ol Aeias), M^rpwas, noo-iSioivd?, Sepamas and %e/ 3 ao-rr} and probably 
’Ac^poSicrids, called in an epigram <^vXerai 01 Ila^iTjs (G.G.A. 1897, p. 399L 
and J.OA 1 . xvi [1913], Beibl. 72L); at Acmonia (also in the late Roman 
period) the ’Aprepurias and ’AaicAijinds (RE.G. in [1890], p. 66f., no. 18 = 
Ramsay CJS. i no. 532 and l.GJR. iv 642 and 653 =M.A.M.A. vi 2 66); at 
Aezani the 'HpaxXeds (I.G.R. iv 586); at Nacoleia the Hap 0 ev[ia<;] 
(MAMA. v 204) . At Hierapolis the otherwise unknown and perhaps local 
names are found, MaiAoids, MapwXis and MoraAi? (Alt. v. Hierap. nos. 70, 
81 and 344). 

49 . At Philadelpheia the seven rf>vkat (I.G.R. iv 1632) included 17 tepa <f>v\rj 
r&v epiovpy&v and r) Upa t&v crKvrewv; see I.G.R. iv 1632 and L.W. 
656 (see Chap. II notes 78 and 92). The view of Ramsay (C£. 1 p. 105) and 
A. H. M. Jones (Cities, pp. 38 and 54 and Greef( City, p. 44) that the 
organization of the city according to guilds attested by these inscriptions of 
the imperial period originated in pre-Greek times and indicates that Phila- 
delpheia was an old Lydian town with a primitive organization of this type 
was rejected by Broughton in A.J.P. lxii (1941), p. 106, who pointed out 
that the late date of the inscriptions renders any such inference doubtful. 
It is equally difficult to accept die suggestion of Jones (Gree\ City, p. 162) 
that citizenship was confined to members of the guilds. At Thyateira, as 
Jones observed (Cities, p. 83 f.) , the guilds were rich organizations with 
funds of their own, which in the imperial period erected statues or con- 
ferred honours; see Chap. II notes 79, 80, 87, 92 and 94. There is no reason, 
however, to suppose that these guilds were connected with the organization 
of the city or that they had any political significance. For the assumption 
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of the cost of statues at Apameia by oi iv rfj Oeppaiq. UXaretq. (or o£ cm rrj<s 
Qep/iaias IlXarcta?) ipyacrrai and oi iv rfj Xkvtik# nXama regyt itcu (see 
Chap. II note 92) see I.G.R. iv 788-9 ( = M.AM.A. vi 180), 790 and 791 and 
Jones Cities, p. 70 and Gree\ City, p. 15. For Stratoniceia see above note 33. 

50 . See Chap. IV note 81. The importation of dikastai by Laodiceia, An- 
tiocheia-on-Maeander, Tralles and Stratoniceia there cited might be ex- 
plained by supposing that by this time these cities had become independent. 
But this was scarcely the case with Magnesia ad Sipylum, which obtained 
a judge from Prusias (Cius) in Bithynia ( AM . xxiv [1899], p. 4iof., no. 12), 
and there is no reason to suppose that freedom had been granted to Peltae, 
which obtained judges from Antandrus ( CJ.G . 3568!. = Michel 542) in the 
second century, perhaps under Roman rule, as suggested by Robert in 
R.EA. xxxvi (1934), p. 524, or to the Larbeni, who imported them from 
Magnesia (Ins. Magn. 101). Peltae seems to have been a “Macedonian” 
military colony (see above note 3) ; Larba is not known otherwise, unless 
it was the city of this name which existed in Caria in the Byzantine period, 
as was suggested by Robert Villes, p. I42f., followed by Ruge in Phil. Woch. 
Lvii (1937), 1258L; see also Robert Et. Anat. p. 336F, note 4. 

51 . Bronze coins were issued during the second or first century in many 
cities: in Apollonis, Blaundus, Magnesia ad Sipylum, Nysa, Philadelpheia, 
Sardis, Thyateira and Tralles and the less important communities of Ani- 
netus, Apollonia-Tripolis, Caystriani, Clanudda and Mostene; see Imhoof- 
Blumer Lyd. Stadtmiinzen, pp. 22, 26L, 38, 49!., 54, 59, 100, 107, 134L, 148, 
i72f.: BM. Cat. Lydia, pp. xxv, 17, 19, 42f., 6of., 68, 137!., 161, i7if., 187L, 
238f., 292, 335f., 363: Arch. Jahrb., Erg.-heft x (1913), p. 74f. (Nysa) : Sardis 
xi 1, p. 25b : in Acmonia, Aezani, Amorium, Apameia, Appia, Dionysopolis, 
Eumeneia, Hierapolis, Laodiceia ad Lycum, Leonnaea, Peltae, Prymnessus, 
Synnada; see Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. pp. 189, 192, 197^ 207f., 214, 264, 276, 
282f., 291E and BM. Cat. Phrygia, pp. 46., 23, 47, 74E, 182, 21 if., 228f., 283L, 
347, 361, 392f.: in Colossae; see Imhoof-Blumer Griech. Miinzen, p. 209, 
no. 667 and Weber Coll, in no. 7070. For silver tridrachms and drachms 
minted at Alabanda and tetradracKms and drachms minted at Antiocheia ad 
Maeandrum after 167 see BM. Cat. Caria, pp. 2f. and 14, and for small 
silver and bronze coins issued in other cities of Caria see Chap. IV note 86. 

52 . See above notes 40 and 43. No inferences may be drawn from the 
arbitration of Pergamum in the dispute between Mitylene and Pitane 
(O.G.I. 335) or from the isopoliteia between Pergamum and Tegea in 
Arcadia (Ins. Perg. 156, see Chap. I note 3), for the usual assignment of the 
former to the time of Attalus II or Attalus III is very uncertain (see 
Chap. Ill note 125); and the latter, usually dated under Eumenes II, may 
perhaps also be assigned to the period after the death of Attalus III, when 
Pergamum was a free city. 

53 . See Chap. IV note 38. In the replies received from Antiochus III and 
Attalus I (Ins. Magn. 18 and 22= O.Gi. 231 and 282 = Welles, nos. 31 and 
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34) the former, in accepting the invitation, assured the Magnesians that he 
had written to “those in charge of affairs” ottws kcu al nokeis anokovOaxs 
d.Tro&e£<i>vrcu, and the latter wrote: at iroXets al n[ei 06 pe]vai ifiol 77-0119 crov- 
criv opotax; • [typmpa] yap aureus ira paKak&v. Similarly, the reply from 
Chalcis (Ins. Magn. 4 y = Syll. s 561), although the Magnesian envoys had 
come in person to the city, was not drawn up in the form of a decree until 
a letter had been received from Philip V, telling the citizens that he had 
accepted the invitation and that they should do likewise. On the other 
hand, envoys were sent directly and answers received in the cases of 
Laodiceia and Antiocheia-on-Maeander(P) (Ins. Magn. 59), an Antiocheia 
(ibid. 79-80 [ =S.E.G. rv 505-6] and 81), which, as Robert observed in 
R. Phil. Lin (1927), p. 1 17, note 2, was hardly Antioch in Pisidia, as Kern 
supposed, but some other city of the name, perhaps Alabanda, called An- 
tiocheia about this time (sec above note 31), and Antiocheia in Persis to- 
gether with some other cities of the East (ibid. 61 = O.G.I. 233). For the 
replies received directly in the second century from Tralles and from three 
Pcrgamene cities under Eumcnes II and Attalus II see Ins. Magn. 83, 
85, 86 and 87 ( = O.GJ. 319). 

54 . For the “contributions” paid on occasions by the free cities see Chap. Ill 
note 14, and for the confusion in Polybius xxi 24, 8 and 46 (48), 2f. between 
these contributions and the pharos paid by a subject city see Chap. IV 
note 60. In spite of the inaccuracy of Polybius’s terminology, it is clear that 
before 188 the subject cities in Asia Minor paid a photos either to An- 
tiochus III or to the king of Pergamum. For the general principle of the pay- 
ment of a tax by a subject city to a ruler see Kaerst Gesch. d. Hellenismus 2 11 
p. 347 and Heuss Stadt u. Herrscher, p. io6f. (which is not altogether free 
from confusion between the payments made respectively by free and by 
subject cities). For the payment of a phoros to the Seleucids by the subject 
cities in their empire see Rostovtzeff Hellenist. World , p. 466 and Bikerman 
Inst. d. Sileucides , p. io6f., where, unfortunately, the “Greek Cities” (pre- 
sumably the city-states) are included among those by whom it was paid. 
In addition to the phoros, Jerusalem seems to have paid to the king a 
poll-tax, a (rre^>avirri<; (f> 6 po$ and a tax on salt, and Seleuceia on the Tigris 
paid port-dues and taxes on salt and on imported slaves; see Josephus xn 
3, 3, §142 and Bikerman in Rev. d. Etudes Juives c (1931), p. i6f. and R. H. 
McDowell Stamped and Inscribed Objects from Seleucia on the Tigris 
(Ann Arbor 1935), p. i73f. For the view that a fixed amount was paid by 
a subject city to the Pergamenc kings see Cardinali R.P. p. 175!.: Francotte 
Finances d. Citts Grecques, p. 88f. : Rostovtzeff Kolonat, p. 244; R.E. vii 154; 
Hellenist. World , p. 642!.: Hansen Attalids, p. 188. The contrary view that 
the cities, like the tenants of the royal domains (see below note 58), paid 
tithes, which was held by Ghione (Mem. Accad. Torino lv [1905], p. 102), 
is not supported by any evidence. It was only at Telmessus, when, in the 
third century, the city was under Egyptian rule, that tithes are known to 
have been exacted; see T.A.M. 11 1 = O.GJ. 55. The statement that fixed 
amounts were paid by the cities to the Pergamene kings which is made 
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in a speech attributed to Antony in Appian B.C. v 4 (cited by Cardinali 
and Francotte), namely, that the Romans, in contrast to the kings, ou irpo s 
to. Tifirjfiara ifitv eireO'qKafiev, cu? av ijpeis aKivSvvov (f>opov fakey oipev, 
is, despite the inaccuracies of this “speech” (see Chap. VI note 36), correct 
as regards the photos paid by the subject cities. A fixed payment appears 
in Ins. Sardis 2 (see below note 56), in which the annual photos paid either 
to the Seleucids or to the Pergamenes by the community was reduced (after 
a moratorium of seven years) to twenty minae, and in Welles, no. 54 
(see below note 57), in which the annual fyopo ? *a[i] re[X«]a-[pa] paid 
by Amlada in Pisidia to Pergamum was reduced from two talents to one 
and a half. The npoo-oSoi remission of which was granted, apparently by 
Eumenes II, to a Hellespontine city (see below note 55) were also evidently 
fixed amounts; see Holleaux Etudes n p. nof. In addition to the yearly 
payment, a “contribution” or requisition was demanded by the Pergamene 
kings on special occasions or for special needs; see Rostovtzef? Hellenist. 
World , pp. 643^ and 1647. Such contributions were presumably the 9000 
drachmae exacted from Amlada «rt<rKev[t)? eve#c]e (see Chap. I note 62) 
“in the Galatian War,” and the gift of grain and other services received 
from Apameia by Eumenes II during a war ( M.AMA . vi 173, see above 
note 19) . They were perhaps alluded to in Ins. Sardis 2, where the promise 
is made that the people should be dvfo'dxXijjroi koX dkr)Tov[p]yr)roi. There 
seems to be no reason to suppose, with A. H. M. Jones Greek City, p. in, 
that the Pergamene kings “perfected the system (of taxation) by taking 
for themselves all the taxes and thus making the cities dependent on the 
royal government for the revenue needed to meet their own internal ex- 
penses.” The subsidies given to the citizens of the Hellespontine city (see 
below note 55) Ik tov ftacnXiKav were needed as the result of their impov- 
erishment “on account of the war,” and the payment made to Teos try 
ficunXiKov et’s rj’pi' rr?]y rroXew? Si oUtrp-iv ( S.E.G . 11 580) may not be re- 
garded as evidence, since there is reason to believe that at the time Teos 
was a free city; see Chap. IV notes 36 and 75. On the other hand, as in 
the case of some free cities (see Chap. Ill note 14), no inference as to the 
payment of tribute to the king may be drawn from the fact that dreXeia 
Travroiv 5>v 1) TroXt? Kvpla Icttiv (together with other privileges) was granted 
by Tralles to a "benefactor”; see AM. xiii (1888), p. 411, no. 2 = Pappakon- 
stantinou A l TpdXXeis, p. 57, no. 92. Not only was the man a foreigner, as 
also in the instances of similar action by the free cities, but as the date of 
the inscription has not been determined, we have no knowledge of the status 
of Tralles at the time, and the city may have been independent. 

55 . Holleaux in B.C.H. xlviii (1924), p. li.-Etudes 11 p. 74f. = S.E.G. n 
663, with a commentary by Holleaux and by De Sanctis in Riv. Fil. mi 
(1925;), p. 68f.; see also Rostovtzeff in C.A.H. vii p. iy 8 f. and Hellenist. 
World, p. 428!. The lettering of the inscription is that of the late third or, 
more probably, the early second century. The stone was found at Prusa 
(Bursa) in Bithynia, but the name of the city whose “Council and People” 
passed the decree does not appear in the document. It may be definitely 
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stated, however, that Prusa is not its real provenience. The city in question 
was evidently an old Hellenic community, which had once been inde- 
pendent, while Prusa, which was not founded until after 202 (when 
Prusias I acquired this part of Bithynia, see Chap. XIII note 16), did not 
have a irarpio s troXirefa. Furthermore, Corrhagus, MaxeSaiv, who is hon- 
oured in the decree was rera-ypJvoi arrparrfybs rS>v kcl0’ 'EXXt)<t7tovtov 
ronmv, and there is no reason to suppose that the Bithynian kings had an 
official who bore this title, for their possessions did not include the Hel- 
lespont. Corrhagus, as the various editors have observed, is evidently to be 
identified with the Corragus Macedo who, together with Athenaeus, brother 
of Eumenes II, joined Manlius Vulso in his expedition in Caria in 189 
(Livy xxxviii 13, 3), and also with the Corragus Eumenis praefectus who 
in 171 co-operated with a native chieftain in an invasion of the dominions 
of King Cotys of Thrace (Livy xui 67, 4). The city, accordingly, was in 
the Pergamene Kingdom. Holleaux suggested (Etudes 11 p. H5f.) that it 
may have been Apollonia-on-Rhyndacus, about twenty miles west of Prusa, 
but we know of no war during which Apollonia may have suffered. It is, 
in fact, difficult to identify the war that preceded the occupation (irapakrpf/i^) 
of the city by Corrhagus. Holleaux’s first suggestion ( Etudes n p. n8f.) 
that it was either the war of Eumenes II against Prusias I of Bithynia (see 
Chap. XIII note 39) or one of his two wars against the Galatians (see above 
p. aif.) was open, as he himself admitted, to the objection that in none 
of these was Pergamene territory affected; his alternative suggestion that 
the war may have been the war between Attalus II and Prusias II in 157-155 
(see Chap. XIII note 42) is hard to reconcile with the activity of Corrhagus 
in 189. Later, however, Holleaux declared himself ( B.CJHf . liv [1930], 
p. 248, note 2 z= Etudes n p. 116, note 2) in agreement with De Sanctis 
(ibid. p. 75) and Rostovtzeff (C.AJH. vn p. i78f. and vhi p. 603) in re- 
garding the war as that between the Romans and Antiochus III and in 
dating the inscription in 188. Both this view, however, and that of von 
Wilamowitz in Litteris 1 (1924), p. 7, namely, that the king mentioned 
in the inscription was Antiochus III and that the incident is to be connected 
with the latter’s invasion of Thrace in 192/1, are open to the obi ection_ that 
on neither of these occasions, as far as we know, did the Hellespontine 
region of Asia Minor suffer from the effects of the war. In fact, the only 
occasion during this period on which a Hellespontine city is known to have 
suffered conspicuously from the hardships of war was the campaign of 
Philip V in 200, when he captured Abydus after a cruel siege (see Chap. I 
note 44). The question may be raised, therefore, whether the city which 
passed this decree in honour of Corrhagus may not have been Abvdus. 
The stone, if brought to Bursa at all, may well have been brought from 
some distance, even from as far as the Hellespont, the importance of which 
as a modern centre for the trade in antiquities was pointed out by Robert 
in Coll. Froehner 1 (Paris 1936), p. 60. Abydus, before Philip captured it, 
was a free Hellenic city; its noXireta accordingly, could be described as 
■jrdrpio?. In 197 it was occupied by Antiochus III, who placed a garrison in 
it (Livy xxxrri 38, 4, see above p. 17), and in 190 it was still held by his 
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soldiers (Livy xxxvn 9, 11 and 12, if.: Appian Syr. 23). For its surrender 
to Antiochus it would naturally have been awarded to Eumenes at Apameia; 
but in view o£ the involuntary character of that surrender as well as of its 
ancient freedom and its sufferings at the hands of Philip V, it would also 
have been natural for Eumenes to restore its liberty and remedy its mis- 
fortunes. We may suppose, accordingly, that Corrhagus’s 7rapdXij<//is took 
place in 188 and that the favours accorded to the city were granted a short 
time afterward. The fiaatAucov mentioned in 1. 20, from which the land- 
less were to be supplied with lands, was evidently the Pergamene royal 
treasury; see Holleaux Etudes 11 p. io6f. 

56. See Ins. Sardis 2, apparently a decree (see Klaffenbach in Gnomon xii 
[1936], p. 212 and Robert in R.A. vn [1936], p. 234) in honour of an official 
named . . . orus who had granted a remission of taxes as well as 
other favours. The inscription was dated by the editors, on the basis of the 
lettering, in the period 225-175 b.c. There is therefore no way of determining 
whether the official was Seleucid or Pergamene, and the monarch who 
granted the favours may have been Antiochus III; the inscription was 
regarded as Seleucid by Bikerman Inst. d. Selcucides, p. 136, note x. ‘Arekeia 
for three years and a remission of one third of the phoroi for all time were 
granted by Antiochus III to Jerusalem; see Josephus Ant. Jud. xii 3, 3, §143!. 
and Bikerman in Rev. d. Etudes Juives c (1935), p. 4b 

57. Den\mdler aus Lykaonien, etc. no. 74 11 zzO.GI. 751 = Welles, no. 54; 
see Chap. I note 56. On the question of the writer see Chap. I note 77 and 
on the city’s connexion with Eumenes’s war against the Galatians see Chap. I 
note 62. 

58. The domain-land of the Persian kings is referred to in the letter of 
Darius I to the satrap Gadates ( Syll .* 22, see Chap. Ill note 102), [rj^v 
ijj.rjv eKnovels [y]rjv. See also Herodotus ix 1 16, rfjv ‘Acritjv iracrav vofit^ovcri 
etowtov elvai Ilepcrai kcu rot! akl ficur ikevo pros. Alexander’s claim to own- 
ership appears in his letter to Priene {Ins. Priene 1 =s O.G.I. 1), ir[acrav rrjv 
iripdj] \copa[v yjiveikricto ipr/v elvai, k.t.X. The seizure of the farms around 
Celaenae (the later Apameia) by Eumenes of Cardia (Plutarch Eum. 8, 
see above note 18) was supposed by Rostovtzeff {Kolonat, p. 255) and by 
Tarn {CAH. vi p. 471) to have been based on the theory that Eumenes 
was the representative of Alexander’s heirs and so the owner of the land. 
It seems more probable, however, that it was an ordinary act of violence 
without any legal basis; if so, it would suggest that there were private land- 
lords in Asia Minor under Alexander. Another indication of the existence 
of individual holdings at this time appears in an inscription found in the 
plain of the Ca'icus east of Pergamum, dated in the eleventh year of Alex- 
ander (326/5 b.c.), which records the dimensions of a tract of yrj \JjiXrj aypos 
given by a certain Crateuas to a man named Aristomenes {Syll. a 302). It 
was supposed by Rostovtzeff {Kolonat, p. 267L) that this was a tract of 
of royal domain-land granted under the condition that the grantee should 
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cultivate it (the condition known as emphyteusis)', there is nothing to 
show, however, that Crateuas was a royal official or that the transfer was 
not an ordinary one. Under Antigonus the royal land is described as t) 
<f>opo\oyovpe[vr) pa] in the King’s letter concerning the synoecism of 
Teos and Lebedus (Welles, no. 3, 1 . 83, see Chap. Ill note 64). For the 
“royal land” under the Seleucids see Haussoullier Etudes, p. 97!.: Beloch 
G.G . 2 iv 1, p. 34if.: Rostovtzeff Kolonat, p. 246L, C.AJti. vn p. i8if. and 
Hellenist. World, pp. 465 and 493!.: Kaerst Gesch. d. Hellenismus 2 11 p. 347: 
Kornemann in RE. Suppl. iv 234!.: Bikerman Inst. d. Seleucides, p. i8of.: 
A. H. M. Jones Cities, p. 46 and Greeks City, pp. 44 and 95 f. It is called 
■ff fiaxrikusr) x“>P a in the letters of Antiochus I concerning the land taken 
from it to give to Aristodicides of Assus, and the estate sold by Antiochus II 
to Laodice obviously formed part of it also; see O.GJ. 221 and 225 = Welles, 
nos. 10-12 and 18-20 and Chap. Ill note 40. 

59 . For the land sold by Antiochus I to the city of Pitane, which held it 
thereafter in full ownership (irayKTrynKri t[t/]s x[“P a s Kvpe]ia) see O.GJ. 
335 ) 1 - 133F and Chap. Ill note 42. For the land given by Antiochus I to 
Aristodicides and sold by Antiochus II to Laodice see above note 58. For 
the kXiJ/xh given to the veterans settled at Palaemagnesia by Antiochus I 
and to the settlers (evidently military) described as ol irporepov owes ip 
Ma yvri<riq. ko.tolkoi see O.GJ. 229, 1 . ioof. and Chap. Ill note 95. The 
allotments of the former were dSeKaremoi, those of the latter, after the 
union with Smyrna, were to be Scoped (held in full ownership) with 
dreXeta ij vvv imapyovcra, which suggests that this was their original status. 
In the case of certain civilian settlers, on the other hand, no such permanent 
exemption was granted, if we may accept as genuine the letter in which 
Antiochus III ordered the satrap Zeuxis to settle two thousand Jewish 
families in Lydia and Phrygia (Josephus Ant. Jud. xn 3, 4, §147!.); for 
they were to be areXeZs r&v h c rrjs yiji napircov for only ten years. For a 
leasehold of indefinite tenure see Ins. Sardis 1, apparently dating in its 
present form from the end of the third century but probably from an 
original document not less than fifty years older. It records the mortgage 
of an estate by a certain Mnesimachus to the Temple of Artemis at Sardis 
in return for a loan made to him by the Temple. Whether the Antigonus 
“who awarded the estate” to Mnesimachus (col. 1, 1 . 2) was the ruler of this 
name or some royal official, the grant was made by a king to whom a phoros 
on various parts of the estate, amounting in all to 116 gold staters and 7 obols 
in gold, must be paid annually (col. x, 1 . 5f.) . The king might, if he wished, 
resume possession (col. n, 1. X2f.), so that perhaps the title still rested with 
him. For a similar arrangement with regard to some land in Macedonia 
see Syll. a 332 and Rostovtzeff Kolonat, p. 25if. For the theory that under 
the Seleucids private ownership of land did not exist outside the free cities 
see Rostovtzeff Kolonat, p. 249JB. ; C.AH. vn p. 182; Hellenist. World, p. 495: 
Lenschau in RE. xi 813: Welles, p. 96: Bikerman Inst. d. Seleucides, p. 183: 
A. H. M. Jones Cities, p. 45!. and Gree\ City, p. 96. This view was questioned 
by Broughton in A.JE. lxii (1941), p. iosf., who doubted that Alexander’s 
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claim to the land near Priene (see above note 58) “implies that all the land 
not belonging to the cities was his property.” There is, in fact, nothing in 
the documents dealing with the estates of Aristodicides and Laodice to 
show that the transfer of the property to a free city was compulsory. The 
former was “permitted” to make the transfer (Welles, no. xi, 1. 20), and 
Laodice’s right to sell her land before any such transfer was made and the 
exemption of her property from payments to the royal treasury (Welles, 
no. 18, 1. i3f.) seem to indicate full ownership. Unfortunately, no inference 
can be drawn from the fact that the land at first assigned to Aristodicides 
had formerly been held by a certain Meleager (Welles, no. 11, 1. 4f.), since 
there is no way of knowing whether his tenure had ceased by confiscation 
or in a war (Welles, p. 66) or because it was a fief subject to the King’s 
pleasure (Rostovtzeff Hellenist. World, p. 495) or for some other reason. 
This is also true of the status of the grant of this land to the naval com- 
mander Athenaeus (Welles, no. 12, 1. 4!.), for it cannot be determined 
whether the verb imKexoiprjcr 6 ai implied full ownership or merely usufruct 
(Welles, p. 67). In view of the uncertainty regarding the conditions at- 
tached to these grants, the statements of Jones (Gree\ City, p. 44) that the 
“fiefs of the nobility were to a large extent incorporated in city territories” 
and “regarded as crown lands at the free disposal of the government, which 
granted or sold some directly to cities” may be accepted only with reserve; 
there is no reason to suppose that either the land sold to Pitane or the 
territory given to Miletus by Ptolemy II (see Chap. Ill note 81) was one 
of these fiefs. 

60. It was maintained by Rostovtzeff in C.AH. vm p. 603 (see also 
Kolonat, p. 280) that the Pergamene king was the “ultimate owner” of all 
the land which did not belong to the territories of the cities. This view, 
however, is based solely on the fact that the kings assigned and sold land 
and built fortresses. The royal land in the Pergamene Kingdom was sup- 
posed by T. Frank in J.RS. xvn (1927), p. 148L to have been of two types, 

(1) crown-lands, “practically under joint ownership of crown, feudal-lord 
and hereditary peasant-holders” paying a “fixed stipend” to the crown, and 

(2) the king’s private estates, including mines and quarries. This view was 
accepted by Broughton in T.AJPu 4 . lxv (1934), p. 2o8f. and Econ. Surv. iv 
p. go9f., who supposed also that the land of the former type was retained 
by the native holders after the Romans acquired the province of Asia; see 
Chap. VI note 37. The private estates of the king seem to appear in I.G Jl. 
iv 289 = O.GJ. 338, 1. 25 (passed soon after the death of Attalus III, see 
Chap. I note 93 and Chap. VI note 8) as ai ovcrtcu al yeyevqptvai fiacriXiKai 
(which, however, were not necessarily obtained by confiscation, as was 
suggested by Broughton in Econ. Surv. iv p. 508, note 26 and p. 510, note 44). 
Of this type were perhaps the lands near Priene, [a v]porepo[v] eipya^tro 
Bao-tkevs "A rraXos (Ins. Priene 111, 1. 112). It seems probable, further- 
more, that the estates in the interior of Mysia and Lydia, where Aristonicus 
during his war against the Romans found recruits among the slaves (see 
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Chap. VI note 17), were, at least to some extent, royal. There were also 
royal estates in the Thracian Chersonese given to Eumenes II in 188 
(Polybius xxi 46 [48], 9 = Livy xxxvm 39, 14), which in 63 b.c. were still 
called Attalici agri (Cicero de Leg. Agr. n 50). The assumption of Broughton 
( Econ . Surv. tv p. 510, note 41) that some of the land was held by “wealthy 
possessors of old fiefs” who belonged to the “great native families,” while 
not attested by any direct evidence, is highly probable. On the other hand, 
the supposition of Rostovtzeff ( Hellenist . World, p. 649) that a “large 
estate” was possessed by Corrhagus who came to the aid of the Hellespontine 
city (see above note 55) is questionable, for the expression 1 rap avrov 
( S£.G . 11 663, 1 . 14k), as was pointed out by Holleaux ( Etudes 11 p. 101), 
probably means “at his own expense.” For the allotments of land obtained 
from a Pergamene king by military settlers see Welles, no. 51 and Rostovtzeff 
ibid. Chap. IV note 328 (where the suggestion is made that the land may 
not have become the irrevocable property of those who bought their 
allotments) . 

61 . For the diminution of the royal lands under the Seleucids see Cardinali 
RL > . p. 185: Rostovtzeff Kolonat, pp. 248 and 256 and Hellenist. World, 
p. 1103. A similar tendency under the Pergamene kings was suggested by 
Cardinali but without the presentation of any evidence, as was observed 
by Rostovtzeff ( Kolonat , p. 280), who supposed that these kings were 
more economical than the Seleucids in alienating the royal land; so also 
Hansen Attalids, p. 170. It was pointed out, however, by A. H. M. Jones 
in J.RS. xxix (1939), p. 123 that, as the result of the establishment of native 
communities as cities and the foundation of colonies, the Pergamene royal 
land at the time of the Roman annexation had decreased in extent; it is dif- 
ficult, however, to accept Jones’s view that it had “largely vanished.” 

62 , For the temples in Asia Minor and their domains see Ramsay C.B. 1 
p. i02f.: Cardinali R.P. p. 179!.: Rostovtzeff Kolonat, p. 269!.; Anat. Stud. 
Ramsay, p. 370 f. (Pergamene Kingdom only) ; S.E.H.R.E. Chap. VII note 5, 
enlarged in the Italian edition (where, however, the evidence cited for Aegae 
and Hierocaesareia, I.G.R. iv 1177 and 1306, does not prove the existence 
of sacred domains); Hellenist. World , p. 503!.: Bikerman Inst. d. Seleucides, 
p. I72f.: Broughton in Econ. Surv. iv pp. 641k and 676L For the temples 
in Pontus and Cappadocia see below Chap. VIII notes 13 and 14 and 
Chap. IX note 5 and Rostovtzeff in C.AH. ix p. 214!. For Pessinus see 
above Chap. I note 71. For Zeus Abrettenus see Strabo xn p. 574 and 
Chap. XVIII note 27. Rostovtzeff pointed out ( Hellenist . World, p. 560 and 
note 326) that it is improbable that “as a rule” the temple-territories in the 
Pergamene Kingdom were “independent units” for administrative pur- 
poses. In the Temple of Apollo Tarsenus in the Cai'cus valley, to which 
areXsta Trpo/ 3 a[ra>v] was granted under Eumenes II by his brother Attalus 
(Welles, no. 47, see Chap. I note 77), the exemption during the festival 
seems to have been from the tax imposed by Pergamum. 
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63. See Ramsay C.B. 1 pp. 10, 131 and 354E and Stud. East. Rom. Prov. 
p. 307, whose theory, more or less modified, has been widely accepted, e.g. 
by Cardinali {RE. p. 180 and p. 185, note 3), Rostovtzeff ( Kolonat , pp. 275!. 
and 280, C.AJi. vn p. 183 and Hellenist. World , p. 5o6f.), Holleaux ( Etudes 
11 p. 93f.), Welles (p. 282) and Bikerman {Inst. d. Sileucides, p. 173). The 
theory, however, as Ramsay admitted, is “hardly susceptible o£ being 
proved.” Broughton {Econ. Surv. iv p. 643!:.), while observing that many 
Seleucid and Pergamene foundations were situated near ancient sanctuaries, 
pointed out that in the lack of any specific evidence, these cases “must be 
used very cautiously.” A. H. M. Jones in Gree\ City, p. 309, note 58 and 
f.RS. xxix (1939), p- I22f., going farther, challenged Ramsay’s theory, 
pointing out that there is no evidence for any confiscation of sacred land 
by the Hellenistic kings and that in later times there were several temples 
which owned “extensive property”; he cited as examples not only those 
in Pontus and Cappadocia (see above note 62) but also the Temple of 
Men at Antioch, which owned estates in the neighbourhood of the city, 
cultivated by temple-slaves (see Chap. XIX note 22), and the Temple of 
Zeus at Aezani, whose land, originally presented by the kings, although 
distributed in allotments, seems to have remained the property of the Temple 
(see below note 64). For the appropriation of the sacred revenues at 
Ephesus (afterwards restored to Artemis by the Romans) see Strabo xiv 
p. 642 and above p. 166. It was assumed by Cardinali (RE. p. 180) 
and Rostovtzeff {Hellenist. World, p. 648) that “the Kings” were Perga- 
mene, but they may have been Seleucid. The possibility that “the 
King” might take possession of the villages and allotments held on an 
hereditary lease by Mnesimachus of Sardis and mortgaged by him to the 
Temple of Artemis {Ins. Sardis 1, col. 11, 1. 12E), which was regarded by 
Holleaux {l.c.) as an example of royal confiscation, may be explained, as 
the editors observed, by the supposition that the king held the title to the 
property (see above note 59). Jones perhaps went too far in supposing that 
the temples never “held much more land than they did in historical times” 
and so “were no more than extensive landlords” — since the priests at the 
Pontic, as well as at the Cappadocian, Comana and at Pessinus (also at 
Olba in Cilicia, see Chap XI note 23) were practically princely “dynasts.” 
But he rightly emphasized the difficulty of inferring from these instances 
that the temples of western Asia Minor originally owned large amounts 
of territory and that these were diminished by either the Seleucid or the 
Pergamene kings; for in the late Hellenistic period considerable tracts of 
“sacred land” still remained in the possession of several deities (see below 
note 64) . In fact, in northern Syria, as was pointed out by Jones, one of the 
Seleucid monarchs of the second or early first century even presented the 
Temple of Zeus at Baetocaece with the village from which the God took his 
surname, “together with all its property and possessions”; see I.G.R. m 
1020 = O.GJ. 262 = Welles, no. 70. 

64. For a list of land-owning temples in Asia Minor see Broughton in 
Econ. Surv. iv p. 67 6f. For Aezani see C.IE. hi 355 = 14191 1 = I.G.R. iv 
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57i = O.C?J. 502, consisting of a letter written by the proconsul Avidius 
Quietus to Aezani in aj>. 125/6, enclosing copies of a rescript of Hadrian, 
a letter of his own to the procurator, Hesperus, and a letter of Hesperus in 
reply (see Chap. XXVI note 52). These documents dealt with a dispute 
over the allotments into which the ager Aezanensi lovi dicatus a regibus 
divis [us sit]. An inscription of aj>. 128 recently found at Aezani records that 
Hadrian “restored” to Zeus and the civitas die fines datos [a\b Attalo et 
Prusia regibus , who were evidendy the “kings” referred to in Hadrian’s 
rescript; see Bull. Comm. Arch. Com. lxvi (1939), Bull. Mus. Imp. Rom. 
p. 44 ! , = Ann. Bp. 1940, 44. The gift of land made by Attalus I was pre- 
sumably confirmed or enlarged by Prusias I of Bithyma during his occupa- 
tion of Phrygia Epictetus, which he was forced to surrender to Eumenes II 
in 184 b.c. (see Chap. I note 56 and Chap. XIII note 39). When and by 
whom the land was divided does not appear, but the new inscription shows 
that the division was not made, as has been generally assumed, by the 
kings. The rescript of Hadrian indicates that the land was still claimed 
as part of the temple-domain (Dittenberger in O.GJ. 502, note 3 and 
Broughton ibid. p. 644, rejected on insufficient grounds by Rostovtzeff in 
A.JJ 3 . lx [1939], p. 375 and Hellenist. World, p. 1478), and Quietus’s letter 
ordered (1. 15L) that in the future Ikoctt[os Se to rekos r<p] lepo[rap.iq. 
rfjs] x < ^P a<s TtXecm. For Smyrna see Chap. IV note 27. For Magnesia see 
Syll. a 679, 1. 31. For Samos see Chap. Ill note 98. For Priene see Ins. Priene 
hi, 1 . H3f. and Chap. VII note 27. For Ilium see I.G.R. iv 194 = O.Gi. 
440 = Dessau 8770 and Chap. VII note 26. For the lands of Artemis of 
Ephesus see Chap. Ill note 84. For the “sacred land” of Zeus Osogoa, Zeus 
of the tribe of the Otorcondeis and Aphrodite in Mylasa see L.W. 414, 415, 
416 ( zzB.CH . v [1881], p. io7f., no. iib) and 419: B.CH. v p. 107!., no. 11 c; 
xii (1888), p. 25f., no. 9; xix (1895), p. 559E, no. 1 : AM. xv (1890), p. 273L, 
no. 21 b = Kontoleon Mocp. ’E myp. p. 22, no. 39 b. For the land at Olymus 
belonging to Apollo and Artemis and Zeus Labraundus see L.W. 323-4 = 
BSA. xxii (1916-18), p. 2iof ., no. vn a and /?: L.W. 32.7 = AM. xiv (1889), 
p. 371 =BS.A. xxii p. 20of., no. 111: L.W. 331-332 ( = AM. xiv p. 381b) and 
338: BS.A. xxii p. i95f., nos. n 8 and v yS. For the purchase of land (with 
funds obtained by a loan) by one of the temples at Olymus see B.CH. 
xlvi (1922), p. 420, no. 24 =S£.G. n 565. See also Broughton in Econ. 
Surv. iv pp. 560E and 680 and Laumonier in R.E.A. xlii (1940), p. 2oif. 
For lands at Hyllarima in Caria belonging to Apollo, Artemis and the 
Carian deity Sinuri, which were leased out in heritable leasehold see B.CH. 
lviii (1934), pp. 372f. and 516 and Robert Le Sanctuaire de Sinuri pris de 
Mylasa 1 p. 13E For the kw/xtj and x^plov (whether the sanctuary or the 
sacred domain is not clear, see Oppermann infra) of Apollo Lairmenos 
(or Lairbenos) on a hill rising above the left bank of the upper Maeander 
near Orta Koy ( MAMA . iv pp. xivf. and 98) see M.A.M.A. iv 279, 
282, 283, 285 ( =SE.G . vi 249-251) and 289; see also Oppermann in 
R.E. Suppl. v 533. The fact that the name of the God (Aatpy8ijro9) 
appears on coins of Hierapolis of the third century after Christ (see 
above note 24) suggested to Oppermann (ibid. 534), followed by Ros- 
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tovtzeff ( Hellenist . World , pp. 504 and 506), that this sanctuary was 
assigned to the city. Robert, on the other hand, while admitting 
(V tiles, p. I4if.) that this might have been the case in the third century 
before Christ, pointed out that it was not so after the Hellenistic period; 
a dedication to the God and the Council and People of Motella by a 
'Iepa7roXetnjs (M.A.M.A. iv 276 a), apparently not later than the second 
century after Christ, suggests that at this time the sanctuary belonged to 
the neighbouring Motella. Broughton cited also the Upa x^P* 1 °£ Hecate at 
Lagina (see above note 34) probably in 39 b.c. (Newton Hist, of Disc. 11 
p. 793, no. <fizzB.CH. xi [1887], p. 238) and the restoration of the Upa 
X<opia of Apollo at Telmissus near Halicarnassus (see Chap. Ill note 134) 
in the first or second century before Christ and of the x&jpa of Dionysus 
at Pergamum in the early second century after Christ (Michel 459 and 
LG J?. iv 397, see Chap. VII note 26) . The Upa Tepevrj of the Hellespontine 
city ( SE.G . 11 663, 1 . iof., see above note 55) may also have been sacred 
estates; see Holleaux Etudes n p. 93. 

65 . For Comana in Cappadocia see Strabo xn p. 535 and Chap. IX note 5 
and for Comana in Pontus see Strabo xii p. 557^ and Chap. VIII note 13. 
For the development of the former into a city with the name Hieropolis 
see Chap. XXI note 9. For coins issued at the latter under Mithradates 
Eupator see Chap. VIII note 11. For the temple-villages in general and 
their development into cities see Rostovtzeff Kolonat, p. 2j6i. and Hellenist. 
World, p. 504!.: Swoboda in RE. Suppl. iv 963L: Broughton in Econ. Surv. 
iv p. 64if.: A. H. M. Jones Cities , p. 39!.: Hansen Attalids, p. 165!. For 
Hiera Come (near Saz Ova, about twelve miles southwest of Thyateira) 
see von Diest in Pet. Mitt., Erg.-heft xciv (1889), p. 23: Keil-Premerstein 1 
p. 53f. : Biirchner in RE. vm 1401L: Robert Hellenica vi (1948), p. 27E For 
the cult of the Persian Goddess (Anaitis) see Pausanias v 27, 5. The place 
(17 ’Upa Kmprj) was seized in 201 by Philip V and in 156 by Prusias II of 
Bithynia, who plundered the sanctuary of the Goddess; see Polybius xvi 1, 8 
and xxxii 15 (27), 11. For the recognition of the inviolability of the sanctuary 
by the Pergamene kings (perhaps also by the Seleucids) see O.Gi. 333 = 
Welles, no. 68. For coins with the legend ’Up. and a representation of the 
Persian Goddess, issued in the first century before Christ see Imhoof-Blumer 
Lyd. Stadtmiinzen, p. 5L and BM. Cat. Lydia, p. 102, no. 1. For the organized 
demos under Augustus and an official bearing the title of prytanis and for a 
cult of Roma see I.G.R. iv 1304; the mention in the inscription of the officials 
called fipaflevTal, who are characteristic of villages (see below note 70), sug- 
gests that the change from Kwpt] to Sij/aos was a recent one. The community 
was still called Hierocometae in the source of Pliny NH. v 126, but it had 
the name Hierocaesareia in aj>. 17 (Tacitus Ann. 11 47, 4 and C.IE. x 
1624 = Dessau 156, see Chap. XXI note 23) and in ad. 22 (Tacitus Ann. hi 
62, 4, see Chap. XXI note 30). This name appears on coins from the time 
of Nero onward (Imhoof-Blumer Lyd. Stadtmiinzen , p. i2f. and BM. Cat. 
Lydia, p. 102L) and in inscriptions of the second and third centuries after 
Christ ( l.GJR . iv 1308, 1311 and 1312 and B.CH. xi [1887], p. 94, no. 13). 
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An imperial or proconsular edict of the second or third century after Christ 
(Keil-Premerstein n no. 18), apparently dealing with a dispute over the 
boundaries of the territories of Hierocaesareia and Thyateira, which alludes 
to regiis con [stitutiombus], suggests that the city had territory as early as 
the Pergamene period. There was another Hiera Come on the southern 
bank of the Maeander west of Antiocheia (Livy xxxvm 12, iof., see above 
note 26), where, apparently, a temple of Apollo received some favour, 
perhaps the recognition of inviolability, from a Pergamene king (Welles, 
no. 69) ; see Robert Et. Anat. p. 559^ For a deme of this name at Stratoniceia 
see above note 33. For the site of Dios Hieron see Weber in R£.G. v (1892), 
p. i5f. and Keil Premerstein 111 p. 62L The community appears as Dios- 
hieritae in Pliny NH. v 120. For its coins from the time of Nero onward 
inscribed Atocrtepeirwv see Imhoof-Blumer ibid. p. 63!. and BM. Cat. Lydia, 
p. 74k It is called 17 Aiocntpircov irok is in RJEA. tv (1902), p. 265, no. 15 = v 
(1903), p. 11, of a . d . 214/5 (Keil-Premerstein hi p. 63). For a Dios Hieron 
in Ionia see Weber in AM. xxix (1904), p. 234! The Apollonihieritae 
(probably near the pass leading over from the valley of the Cogamis to that 
of the Maeander, see Keil-Premerstein m p. 53), who are included by 
Pliny (NH. v hi) in the conventus of Sardis and issued coins from the 
first century after Christ onward (Imhoof-Blumer ibid. p. 43!. and BM. Cat. 
Lydia, p. 23!.) were presumably also originally a temple-village. The places 
with the theophoric names ’Aruoxaipiov (in the ethnic adjective in Ramsay 
CB. i no. 34, see Robert Villes, p. 129!.), Aiocncc 5 /iij (a xaroiKi a of Sebaste 
in Phrygia, I.G.R. iv 635, see Ramsay CB. 1 p. 583^), ’EppoKcopj) ( P.AS . 
hi no. 375 = Ramsay Stud. East. Rom. Prov. p, 339, no. 17, 1 . 10) and Mrjvocr- 
Kiaprj (Athenaeus 11 17, p. 43 a , cf. Strabo xn p. 557) were probably villages 
attached to sanctuaries; see Ramsay CB. 1 p. 584, note 3: Swoboda ibid. 964: 
Rostovtzeff Hellenist. World , p. 504. 

66. For Hierapolis see above notes 24 and 25. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that Eumenes II confiscated any temple-land in order to create the city 
on it (see above note 63). It is much more probable that, as A. H. M. Jones 
observed ( Cities , p. 385, note 20), the city “developed its organization spon- 
taneously,” although his argument that Hierapolis had a guild-organization 
is scarcely valid, for the city seems to have been organized, in the usual 
way, by tribes (see above note 48). For Hieropolis (the “City of the Sanctu- 
ary,” see Ramsay CB. 1 p. 87) in the Phrygian Pentapolis see Ramsay CB. 1 
p. 679L For its coins of the second century after Christ inscribed 'UponoXiruiv 
see Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. p. 243!. and BM. Cat. Phrygia, p. 265!. For its 
designation, in the late third century, as 17 Xapirporarr) ‘lepoiroXiTWv iroXis 
see CJJL. m yiy^-l.G.R. iv 695. For Dionysopolis, called by Stephanus 
Byzantius (sv.) nricrpa 'AttoAov kcu Evpevovs (which probably means 
that under them it obtained civic rights), see Robert Villes, p. i3if., who 
showed that the view of Ramsay (ibid. pp. 126 and i3of.) that the city 
was founded on land taken by the Pergamene kings from the sanctuary of 
Apollo Lairmenos (see above note 64), although universally accepted, is 
untenable. The supposed connexion with this sanctuary was based solely 
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on the fact that an inscription of a [AtojvtxroiroXevnjfs] (Ramsay, no. 37 = 
I.G.R. iv y^S = M.AM.A. iv 277 a) was found in it. Another inscription of 
a A[u>wo-o]no(\)e'iTT)<; (Ramsay, no. 36), however, was found at U5 
Kuyular, north of the (Jalova (the ireStov of the Hyrgaleis, see below note 
68), on the right bank of the Maeander west of the great northward bend 
of the river, and Robert pointed out that Dionysopolis was probably in this 
region; see also Ramsay The Social Basis of Rom. Power in Asia Minor 
(Aberdeen 1941), p. 8of. It is true that no sanctuary of Dionysus is known 
in the neighbourhood, but this, as Robert observed (p. 140), has been but 
little explored. For Dionysopolitae in Rome in 59 b.c. see Cicero Epist. ad 
Quint. Fr. 1 2, 4. The name of the community appears as 6 Srjpo s 6 Aiowwo- 
7 ro\uT(ov in I.G.R. iv 75 6 =zMA.M.A. iv 315. For coins from the first cen- 
tury before Christ onward inscribed Aiovw., Aiowa-ono. (with granes or 
figure of Dionysus) and AiorvcrovoXeiTaiv see Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. 
p. 2i8f. and B.M. Cat. Phrygia, p. i82f. Grapes are one of the chief products 
of the (Jalova in modern times; see Ramsay C.B. 1 p. 127. For Castabala, 
renamed Hieropolis, in Cilicia see Chap. XI note 35. 

67 . For temples as banks see B. Buchsenschiitz Besitz u. Erwerb im Griech. 
Alt. (Halle 1869), p. 5o6f.: E. Szanto in Wien. Stud, vm (1886), p. 8f.: 
E. Breccia in Riv. Star. Ant. vn (1903), p. 284!.: Buckler and Robinson in 
A.] A. xvi (1912), p. 59: A. M. Andreades Hist. Gree\ Pub. Finance 1 p. 191: 
Laum in RE!. Suppl. iv 25 and 7if.: Broughton in Econ. Surv. rv p. 888f . : 
Rostovtzeff Hellenist. World, p. 672. For Delos see V. von Schoffer De Deli 
Ins. Rebus=Berl. Stud, ix 1 (1889), p. 153L: Ziebarth in Ztschr. f. Num. 
xxxrv (1924), p. 37b and RE. vi a 2198!.: Larsen in Econ. Surv. iv pp. 337b 
and 361b : Rostovtzeff ibid. p. 233! For Ephesus see Xenophon Anab. v 
3, 6: Diogenes Laertius n 6, 7: Plautus Bacch. 3o6f.: Caesar Bell. Civ. hi 
33 and 103: Dio Chrysostom Orat. xxxi 54!.: Syll? 742, 1 . 36f. (outstanding 
loans) : CI.G. 2953 b (accounts of the bank in an Artemisium, probably at 
Ephesus). See also Ephesos r pp. 26if. and 279 and Broughton ibid. p. 889. 
An avriypa.(f>€vs tov ■xp€o<f>v\axtov in Ephesos rv 1, p. 84, no. 4 (of the 
Roman imperial period) was perhaps an official of the temple-bank. For 
Sardis see Ins. Sardis 1 (see above note S9). For Ilium see I.G.R. iv 197 = 
O.G 1 . 444 = S^.G. iv 664 (see Chap. Ill note 53 and Chap. X note 24). 
For Cos see Ziebarth in Ztschr. f. Num. xxxiv p. 178 (quoting Herzog) 
and RE. vi a 2204, and for the treasury of Asclepius see Herzog in Abh. 
Berl. A\ad. 1928 vi p. 39. On the other hand, the donation of 1*5,000 drachmae 
given by Hermias at Ilium (Michel 731 = Vanseveren in R. Phil, lxii [1936], 
p. 249b) and declared Upa rfjs ’AOrjvas and also rd KaOiepsopiva xPVI JLara 
of Asclepius at Lampsacus ( C.I.G. 3641 b=Laum Stiftungen n no. 66= 
SE.G. iv 668) were administered, respectively, by the trapezitai (see Chap. 
Ill note 34) and the strategoi of the city. 

68. See Broughton in Econ. Surv. iv pp. 646 and 698: A. H. M. Jones 
Cities, pp. 38f., 8 g(. and 93f.; Gree\ City, p. 42f.: Rostovtzeff Hellenist. 
World, p. 649. For the Cilbiani see Chap. II note 9. For the Caystriani see 
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Strabo xm p. 621 ; for their coins, issued in the second or first century before 
Christ, see BM. Cat. Lydia , p. 6of. The location of their town Larisa, later, 
probably, the property of Artemis of Ephesus, at Guzelim Tepe near Qatal 
(see Chap. Ill note 84) shows that their territory lay on the central Cayster. 
The Mocadeni appear as a tribe only in Ptolemy v 2, 18, where they and the 
KuStcrcret? are described as demoi of Asia irapei rqv BiOvviav. Since the 
latter are evidently the KiSwjo-crel? who issued coins from the time of 
Domitian onward (Head H JV. 4 p. 670) and whose territory is shown by 
a late inscription mentioning [17] KiSvt yrartw iroXis (JUS. vm [1887], 
p. 467=Ramsay C.B. j no. 625) to have been in and around the Sincanh 
Ova in western Phrygia, west of Afyon Karahisar (Ramsay, p. 634^ and 
Ruge in R.E. xi 380), Ptolemy’s description of the situation of the two 
tribes is evidently not accurate. In spite, therefore, of the doubt expressed 
by Keil in RE. xv 2513 and 2515, the Mocadeni may be connected with the 
region of MoKdSijwj on the border between Lydia and Phrygia, which 
appears in inscriptions from Temenothyrae (near Ujak, see above note 36) 
and Silandus (Selendi, about 30 miles west of U$ak, see Keil-Premerstein n 
p. I2if.), each described as 17 p.r)Tpoiro\is rfj<; MoKaSrjvfjs ( l.G.R . rv 618 
and 1380), and also from the hot springs of Qeppal Qrjcrew? (see Philippson 
tv p. 147), southwest of Silandus, described as Ktopri tt}s MoKaSS^vrjs 
( I.G.R. rv 1377). For the Hyrgaleis, known from their coins from Antoninus 
Pius onward (Head //JV. 2 p. 677) and from the mention of the Hyrgaletici 
Campi in Pliny NH. v 113 and the koivov tov 'TpyaXecov veBlov in I.G.R. 
iv 75 6=M.AM^i. iv 315, in the (Jalova at the bend of the Maeander, see 
Ramsay C.B. 1 p. i26f. and Social Basis of Rom. Power, p. 8of. and Robert 
Villes, p. 69, note 2. For the Moxeani, known from coins of the SioK\tavu>v 
Mo£eava>v and the 'Zw-yapaKeiTaiv Mo£ea(va>v) (Head //JV. 2 pp. 671 and 
685) and from a statue of Septimius Severus by 17 7 rpoK€Kpipevr] tov Mofea- 
v&v Srjpov Ato/cXeta (l.G.R. iv 664), as well as from Ptolemy v 2, 18, in 
the mountain-region of the Ahir Dag southwest of the Sincanh Ova, see 
Ruge in R.E. xvi 408. For the Olympeni, on the southern slopes of the 
Mysian Mt. Olympus, see Herodotus vn 74 (’QXvpurirjvoi) : Strabo xn 
pp. 566, 574 and 576: Pliny NH. v 142 (Civitas Olympcna ) : Ruge in R.E. 
xvn 2519]:. The Abretteni (Pliny N.H. v 123) lived in the region of 
* A/ 3 p€rrr)vrj (Strabo xn pp. 574 and 576), south of the Olympeni; at least 
part of their territory was sacred domain ruled by the Priest of Zeus Abret- 
tenus (see above note 62). For the Abbaltae, around Lake Simav, with 
the later cities of Ancyra and Synaus, see Chap. II note 2. It was suggested 
by Jones ( Cities , p. 39) that the cities whose names ended in the termina- 
tion -ene or -enum, as Mostene (and perhaps Perperene) and Poemanenum 
were originally “tribal capitals.” 

69 . For the K&pcu or, as they were often called in the Roman period, 
Karouacu see Ramsay C.B. 1 pp. ioif. and 124: Rostovtzeff Hellenist. 
World, pp. 56if., 649 and 1103: Chapot Proa. Procons. p. 97L: Oertel 
in RE. xi 6f.: Swoboda in R.E. Suppl. iv 96if. : Broughton in Econ. 
Sura, iv pp. 628f. and 646!.: Jones Gree\ City, pp. 44 and 272. As Robert 
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observed (£/. An at. p. 191L), the term Karoixia was used so vaguely that 
its significance is often not clear. Partial lists of K&pai and xaroudai were 
given, respectively, by Swoboda (969^) and Oertel (7f.). Most of those 
known belong to the Roman imperial period. For villages owned by the 
free cities see Chap. Ill note 41. For the kcltoikicu of the Tva x>o>XX«it(u, 
* Opfioirrivoi and AapeLovKa>p,rjrai belonging to Magnesia ad Sipylum see 
above note 9. Thyateira seems to have owned the villages of Iliruata (see 
Keil-Premerstein n p. 15 and above note 10) and M epvowf>vra (Keil- 
Premerstein 11 no. 51, see above note 11), as well as the K&fiau of the ’Apijvot 
and the NdySrjpot ( CJ.G . 3488 = /.G.i?. iv 1237) and probably the xaTouda. 
of the TaySeipr/voi ( I.G.R. iv 1245). To the northwest was an unknown 
Karouda, perhaps belonging to Hermocapeleia (Keil-Premerstein n no. 1x9). 
Philadelpheia owned KaorrcoXXos, kw/xtj <&iXa8 €\<f>ecov ( O.GJ . 488, see 
above note 17), which was once a separate city, as is shown by the ethnica 
KaorwXevs and Mwros airo KaorcoXoG in LG. n 2 3059 and 3233 (see 
Robert Rt. Anat. p. 160) . It seems also to have owned in the Plain of Castoilus 
the KaroLKiai of the T [ er] pairvp \yui\vol or [Terpojrrvpyeirat, the tacro- 
rpdis and the T qC,rjvoi (see Buresch Aus Lydien, nos. 46 [ = l.G.R. rv 1381] 
and 48, AM. vi [1881], p. 273!., no. 23 and Keil-Premerstein 11 p. ii5f.), 
and also 17 MuXeirwv [ K(aprf\ or M[vXovK]«up.T}rai (CJ.G. 3420 = I.G.R. iv 
1635 and JJLS. xxxvii [1917], p. 95, no. 8), the village called Mendechora 
(Lr. Ilevre Xcopta, Keil-Premerstein hi no. 28 and p. 26), and the neigh- 
bouring of ’Ope[. . . xaroJiKoi (Keil-Premerstein in no. 38), as well as a 
Karouda whose name is unknown (I.G.R. iv 1615). The settlement at 
Adruta (see above note 17) also belonged to Philadelpheia, as did probably 
ol k<£[to]ix[oi h> 'jX/Soi? in the upper valley of the Cogamis (Z.GJ?. rv 
1653, see Keil-Premerstein 111 p. 17) and ol ko.tou<ovvt€$ iv Ko . . . pilots 
on one of the tributaries of the river (Keil-Premerstein m no. 54). Tralles 
seems to have had a village called Larisa on the northern side of Mt. Messogis 
(Strabo ix p. 440 and above note 28) and another called 6 S^pos ’Am-vpa- 
Oeir&v (B.CJJ. xix [1895], p. <j 6 o = AM. xxi [1896], p. ii4f.), and Nysa 
owned the village of Acharaca (see above note 27). The Xwpo? *EX«tvo- 
Ka.irptT&v and the Xwpos Ki\apa(ecav which appear in inscriptions found 
near Laodiceia-on-Lycus (Ramsay C.B. 1 nos. 11 and 12, see p. 36f.) seem 
to have been villages belonging to the city. For villages owned hy Hierapolis 
see above note 25. In the valley of the Lydian Cayster, apparently belonging 
to Hypaepa, were Kivdp,ovpa and AiScftfnmx (Keil-Premerstein 111 nos. 86, 
87 and no, 17 AiSeu^vnjiw icfaToiKta]), the latter perhaps the same place 
(Keil-Premerstein hi pp. 66 and 79) as 17 Tn-ei^unji/GSv xdprj or Karouda 
(Keil-Premerstein in no. 113 and B.C.H. xx [1896], p. 495, no. 4 -=AM. xxi 
[1896], p. 118 = /?. Phil. XL iv [1920], p. 73f.) and 17 'Iheubvrqvmv xaroixia 
(M.x.B. vi [1886], p. 87!., no. as well as r\ • a[X]Ktavaiv Karoixia 

(Keil-Premerstein in no. 108). For Larisa, in this valley, probably belonging 
to the Temple of Artemis at Ephesus, see above note 68. In the lower valley 
of the Cayster and probably belonging to the city of Metropolis (see Chap. 
Ill note 84) were the . . . a\aiveir&v xmpi 7 (Keil-Premerstein hi no. 171) 
and 17 XovSpu %v 5 >v Kwpt) ( I.G.R. rv 1603 and Keil-Premerstein in 172 and 
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p. 102), apparently called a arwKaroiKca in M.k.B. ii 2 ~ 8 (1876-8), p. 97, 
no. cr Q rj'. For AuxrKcapi), a KaroiKia o£ Sebaste in Phrygia, and for the 
temple-villages see above note 65. There were villages on the estates leased 
or granted or sold to private landlords, five on the property held by 
Mnesimachus of Sardis (Inf. Sardis 1), one, 17 Her pa, on the original grant 
to Aristodicides of Assus (Welles, nos. 11 and 12), and one, Udwov Kcopr/, 
on the estate sold to Laodice (Welles, no. 18). 

The great majority of the known villages, however, seem not to have 
belonged to cities or temples but to have existed as separate rural com- 
munities. In northwestern Mysia, in the basin of the upper Granicus, a 
group of seven x^P oi combined to honour a deceased man (L.W. 1745), 
and in the northeastern part of the district, in the plain east of Lake Apol- 
loniatis, a territory which in the first century before Christ belonged to 
Cyzicus (see Chap. Ill note 116), were oi Tvrw&v koltoikol (Perrot Ex- 
ploration no. 60). In eastern Lydia, in the region of the upper Hermus were 
the K<0/it j Kept>£ea>v (fJJS. x [1889], p. 227, no. 25 = Buresch ibid. p. 86f., 
no. 45 and p. rgy=zR£.G. xiv [1901], p. 3 oo = AM . xxix [1904], p. 318L, 
varyingly attributed to Simav and Goren, near Kula, and of uncertain 
provenience, see Keil-Premerstein 11 p. 116); oi [i]v Aipois (?) /cdroiKot 
(M.k.B. vi [1886), p. 78, no. $£77', see Buresch, p. 193); A opov Kdpy (Keil- 
Premerstein 11 no. 204 = I.G.R. iv 1371), probably the settlement (Keil- 
Premerstein 11 p. 92L) of oi Aopjjv&v [ Karousoi ] (Buresch, p. 77, no. 38 
and p. 195) ; the K<apr) of Qeppal ©rjoew? (see above note 68) ; rj ‘JovSSpv&v 
Karouda ( I.G.R. iv 1387, see Buresch, p. 193); 17 KoXotjvc 3 v Karoi/da (Mem. 
Acad. Belg. xxx [1858-61], p. 3 = M.k.B. ii 2 ' 8 [ 1876-8], p. 41, no. Robert 

Hellentca vi (1948), p. inf., no. 45, see Buresch, p. 198); 17 Tdurvpimv 
Karouda (Keil-Premerstein 11 no. 200 and perhaps no. 192 = I.G.R. iv 1375); 
ol iv Tapacrei Karoimi (B.CJI. v [1881], p. 326) ; a Kcop-r} whose name is lost 
(Keil-Premerstein nr no. 9). In the region of the central Hermus was the 
rpiKtopia of the M^XoKfw/xTjrai], . . . apioKCOfiTjrai and Kaifio [ Ka)p,fjrai\ at 
Qapakh on the northern side of the river (I.G.R. rv 1367 and Buresch, p. 
133); Mr)\oK 6 )p,rjrai (and ^aXovSels, apparently another village) are men- 
tioned also in an inscription (Ramsay C.B. 1 no. 64) from Kabalar near the 
sanctuary of Apollo Lairmenos (see above note 64), but because of the dis- 
tance between the two places it is a question whether these villages were the 
same. Farther west, near the Phrygius (Hyllus), were 17 Xoaptavcov xarouda 
(Keil-Premerstein 1 nos. 117 and 118 = I.G.R. rv 1314) and an unknown 
KaroiKia near Hierocaesareia (Keil-Premerstein 1 no. 107). On the southern 
side of the Hermus, near its junction with the Cogamis, was an unnamed 
Karoi<la (Keil-Premerstein 11 no. 16), and farther west, on the slope of Mt. 
Tmolus, were the kw/mj or Karouda of the TareiKcopriTai (Buresch ibid. 
nos. 1 [ = /.G.??. iv 1492] and 4), the Karoixla of the ’&c\tv$ 7 )voi (I.G.R. rv 
1497), and an unnamed tcaroiKia ( I.G.R. rv 1491). 

In the valley of the Lydian Cayster were 9 KaroiKia ra>v [’AjXivS^vwv 
(B.CJI. xx [1896], p. 394f., no. 3 z=A.M. xxi [1896], p. 376. no. 2, see xxn 
p. 360, apparently the inscription in which Buresch [ibid. p. 215] read 
laf X]iv8tjvojv) ; 'AX/xovpa or 17 ’AX/xovpr)voiv 3 >pv y&v K&prt) or 17 ’AX- 
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(jMvpr)va>v Karfouaa] ( AM . xxi [1896], p. 376, no. 2-B.CH. xx [1896], 
p. 394f., no. 3: Keil-Prcmerstcin 111 no. 142 and pp. 85 and 97: AM. xx 
[1895], p. 505 = 1 .G.R. iv 1657: AM. xxii [1897], p. 360, no. 4); ‘Airareipa 
or 7 ) ‘Airaretpriv&v Karoixla, perhaps belonging to Ephesus ( I.G.R. tv 1662 
f = Keil-Premerstein hi no. 116 and p. 87], 1664 = 1763 [Koi^^rat] and 1666); 
[vj B]ovKo'kiavaiv Ka>[pr)] (Keil-Premerstein m no. 127); 4 ) Qavfiorrjv&v 
or, more probably, Ov[p]vporjv&v Karoucia (R.E.G. xn [1899], p. 383, no. 5, 
see Keil-Premerstein in p. 58); 4 ) %vaipr\v 5 >v Kcoprj ( l.G.R . iv 1605, see 
Buresch, pp. 188 and 212); rj Kcuprjvcov [KarotKt]a ( B.C.H. xvin f 1894], 
p. 540 zzAM. Xx [1895], p. 24of .) ; oi KCLToiKovvres ev Mayv[oX]ot? (AM. 
xxii [1897], p. 360, no. 4); ri tavf.vhr\v 5 )v Karoixia (RJE.G. xii [1889], 
p. 384, no. 6 — AM. xxiii [1898], p. 366); 17 • (ovkrjvcov xaroiKia (Robert 
lit. Anat. p. 65); a xaroiKia of the Cilbiani (Keil-Premerstein in no. 67). 
The supposed name of the xcop-q from whose ir 6 p[oi] a paxekkov was 
constructed, read as ToXoKa«rape[ts] in an inscription from Giizelim Tepe 
(AM. xx [1895], p. 241 = /.G.jf?. iv 1607), was shown in Keil-Premerstein 
in p. 84, note 1 to be an error. Near Ephesus was 4 ] B iovcituiv Karoixla 
(I.G.R. iv 1675 and Keil-Premerstein in no. 143 and pp. 85E and 97L). 
For various xStpai and xarot/ctat in the valley of the Cayster whose names 
are unknown see Keil-Premerstein in nos. 67, 69 (?), 120, 133, 147 and 
p. 58: AM. xiv (1889), p. 98b, no. 33: B.CH. xvm (1894), p. 539 -AM. 
xx (1895), p. 24if.: B.CH. xx (1896), p. 393^, no. 1 ( = A.M. xix (1804], 
p. 534K) and no. 2. For a Kcvpy) near Colophon see M.k.B. hi 1 (1878-80), 
p. 219, no. rtrO'. 11 1 > 

In northern Phrygia, 17 ’AXt avlov Karoucia (R.E.G. in [1892], p. 51, no. 1) 
was west of Aezani, near the border of Mysia; near Aezani was the kco/iti 
called IlaXo/ca (l.G.R. iv 582 and 583) and farther east, near Cotiaeium, 
was the (late) Xcop(iov) ’AvSaei t5>v (B.CH. xlvi [1922], p. 358 = Byz. 
Ztschr. xxx [1929-30], p. 431). Near Dorylaeum were a rpixcopia (M.A M.A. 
v 87 and p. xviii) and an unnamed Ktofir) (AM. xxiii [1898], p. 362 = J.HS. 
xxxi [1911], p. 186, no. 48). Near Nacoleia were KaKKaftoKutpr) (AM. vn 
[1882], p. 132 = JHS. vni [1887], p. 501), KoXiavKcopt) (M-AM.A. v 209) 
and OvexpoKcapr) (J.HS. v [1884], p. 260, no. 12), and between Dorylaeum 
and Nacoleia (at Kuyucak) was a Kcopr/ or Karoucta, perhaps Xepca 
(M.AM.A. v 178 and 184). In western Phrygia, in the neighbourhood of 
Trajanopolis, near the border of Lydia, was 17 KavaKiqv&v Karoucia (I.G.R. 

iv 624), and near Acmonia was 17 ’Eo[ K]aroiKia (l.G.R. rv 641). In 

the centre of the district were 4 ) M etprjvcav k aroixia, later a 7roXi? (JHS. 
xvn [1897], p. 42^., nos. 21 f -l.G.R. iv 593] and 22) and Kcopyj Zivyorq 
(?) (J.HS. v [1884], p. 26of., no. 13), and, near Altinta§, a rpixcopia one 
of whose members was ’A/SAkti} (l.G.R. iv 535, see Buresch, p. 07), 
'la-Kcopi i( ?) (JHS. v p. 259, no. 11), 17 K<apr\ [T]arov( ?) (Ramsay Stud. East. 
Rom. Prov. p. 370, no. 3o=7.G.R. rv 604, see Ruge in R.E. iv a 2462 and 
vt a 1840), and perhaps raiovKwavj (Cl. Rev. xix [ 190=;], p. 427 and Ramsay 
ibid. p. 370). Farther east, near Orcistus, were ’ AmovK<!spr\ and To . . . xcoav 
(CJ.G. 3822 b 4 and 3822 c 2 ), and, west of Amorium, ISeoKcipn (M.AM.A. 
1 408) and ’A/ 3 / 3 oKcopr) (M.AM.A. 1 414 and p. xxvii; v p. i52f., no. R 14), 
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which is probably the same as ’A fifiovKapy in SE.G. i 453. In southern 
Phrygia, perhaps, were Ae[owa] (Ramsay C.B. 1 no. 499, see Ruge in 
R.E. xii 2035) and MapaKcLp-q ( MAM.A . iv 276 a), and, probably on the 
border between Phrygia and Pisidia, TophioKupi) (Ramsay Stud. East. Rom. 
Prov. p. 329f., no. 4, 1 . 31 and M.A.M.A. iv 74). 

For the Karoucicu of Orthosia and Coscinia in Caria on the southern bank 
of the Maeander see Strabo xiv p. 650 and for their situation see Fabricius 
in Festschr. f. H. Kiepert, p. 134. For the federations of villages in Caria 
see below notes 75 and 77. The Pergamene enclave of Telmessus in Lycia 
(see Chap. I note 56) contained the settlement of oi KaroiKotWe? iv Ka p- 
Saicojv Kc&fii], who, being in financial straits as the result of a bad fruit- 
yield and the unproductive character of the land, appealed for relief to 
Eumenes II; see M. Segre in Clara Rhodos ix (1938), p. ipof. (with com- 
ment by Rostovtzeff Hellenist. World, p. 645!.), a letter of Eumenes to 
Artemidorus, perhaps the royal governor (see above note 1), remitting the 
arrears of the poll-tax for the preceding year and reducing it for the current 
year to three quarters of the usual amount. The King also allowed these 
villagers to retain without payment of further installments of the purchase- 
price the land bought “from Ptolemaeus” (see Chap. I note 56) and prom- 
ised exemption from taxes for three years to all new settlers and for two 
years to former residents who had emigrated and might wish to return. 
Cardaces, apparently Persians (Eustathius Comm, ad Iliad. 368, 1 . 38L: 
Hesychius s.v.\ Strabo xv p. 734, a gloss), had served in the army of Darius 
at Issus (Arrian Anab. 11 8, 6) and in that of Antiochus III at Raphia 
(Polybius v 79, 11 and 82, 11), and Segre suggested that these KaToueovvres 
were mercenaries settled in Lycia, perhaps by Antiochus, who, if this be so, 
probably arranged for the purchase of the land. 

70 . See Oehler in RE. xi 9L : Swoboda in R.E. Suppl. iv 971b : A. H. M. 
Jones Gree\ City, p. 272L For Kcopdpxcu at Lampsacus in the second or 
first century see Chap. Ill note 41. For Kaspapxcu and the Kcopapxta in the 
Roman period see O.GJ. 527 (Hierapolis, see above note 25) : I.G.R. iv 
592, 1492 and 1635: Keil-Premerstein in no. 109: B.CH. xvm (1894), 
p. *.,$){. = AM. xx (1895), p. 504 = Keil-Premerstein hi p. 79: M.k.B. vi 
( 1886), p. 88, no. <f>od' : S.E.G. vi 673 and 674 (Pamphylia). For a rrpoiTo- 
Ka>prjrt]<s see L.W. 1772 = f.HS. xvii (1897), p. 292, no. 70: Keil-Premerstein 
11 no. 152. For a [irpco]r€va)v rfj<; K<H>p,i)<s see M.k.B. hi 1 (1878-80), p. 219, 
no. nr 9 ', and for a Trpoeo-rd)? rfj? KaroiKia ? see I.G.R. iv 166s. The earliest 
village-officials were probably the annually elected fipaftevra'i, usually two 
in number, who were the executive officials of the community, charged 
with the bestowal of the honours voted by it and with the supervision of 
its sacrifices and festivals; see Keil-Premerstein 1 p. 56 and nos. 107 and 183, 
apparently of the first century before Christ; no. 113 = I.G.R. iv 1304, of the 
time of Augustus; no. 20 = I.G.R. iv 1497, of the time of Antoninus Pius: 
Buresch Aus Lydien, nos. 6 ( = I.G.R. iv 1348) and 23, of the first or second 
century after Christ: P.AS. in no. 366 = Ramsay Stud. East. Rom. Prov. p. 
319L, no. 2, 1 . 13 (Pisidia). Other officials were archontes (B.CH. xviii [1894], 
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p. 539 =AM. xx [1895], p. 24if.), an archon and an argyrotamias (AM. xix 
[1894], p. 534f. = fl.CJ/. xx [1896], p. 393b, no. 1), an argyrotamias (LG JR. 
iv 1657), a grammateus and an agoranomos (B.CJL. xix [1895], p. 560 = AM. 

xxi [1896], p. ii4f. and perhaps I.G.R. iv 1665), an omcovo/aos (B.C.H. xviii 

[1894], p. 540 = AM. xx [1895], p. 24of.) and an IkSiko? (I.G.R. iv 1237). 
At Apateira, which perhaps belonged to Ephesus, a man paid 250 drachmae 
for the office of Xoyumjs or curator (see Chap. XXV note 13 and Chap. 
XXVII note 52) and two others are described as XoyurrewravTes; see I.G.R. 
iv 1662 ( = Keil-Premerstein hi no. 116) and 1664 = 1763 (cf. nos. 1660 and 
1665). At Castollus, belonging to Philadelpheia, an Ikk\t)o-'m was held by 
the yepovaria. and the other Koiprjrai and action was taken for dividing up 
some communal land (O.GJ. 488). It was suggested by Oehler (ibid. 11), 
that these particular institutions may not have been typical, since Castollus 
had once been a separate city (see above note 69) . The meeting of villagers 
is called cruXXoyo? in I.G.R. iv 1665 and irwoSos in Buresch, 

no. 23. Its action is called a \}rrj(f>urpa in I.G.R. iv 1666, Buresch, no. 48, Keil- 
Premerstein hi nos. 109 and no. The expression ko 0 ws «8o£e rot? Kapryrais 
occurs in I.G.R. iv 1664. A village might apparently even send an envoy with 
a petition to the emperor (Keil-Premerstein in no. 28). It had its own 
irpoaoBoi or iropm ; see Buresch, no. 23; I.G.R. iv 635, 1491 and 1607 ( = Keil- 
Premerstein in p. 84, note 1). It might collect fines from the disobedient 
(Buresch, no. 23) and take action to exact the penalty prescribed for the 
violation of a tomb; see e.g. I.G.R. iv 1314, 1387, 1603 and i6o«>: Keil-Premer- 
stein 1 no. 117; in nos. 67, 69 ( ?), 108, 120, 127, 133 and p. 58: AM. xiv (1889), 
p. 98f., no. 33: B.C.H. xx (1896), p. 394, no. 2: R.E.G. xn (1899), p. 383, 
no. 5. It might receive gifts or bequests; see Keil-Premerstein in nos. no and 
1x3 : B.C.H. xx (1896), p. 394b, no. 3 ( = AM. xxi [1896], p. 376, no. 2, see 

xxii p. 360) and no. 4 ( = A.M. xxi p. 118 = J?. Phil, xliv [1920], p. 73b) : 
I.G.R. iv 1666. It might use its funds to erect buildings or public works; see 
I.G.R. tv 1352 (va os), 1491 (Kpfjvai Kal to ivBoxiov teal ra vBpaydryui), 
1497 (epyov ervv [t<j>] nepl avrm Koapcp), 1607 (paKeXXov), 1657 (Kfyqviov). 


71 . For the pharos paid by the villages to Alexander (Ins. Priene 1) and 
Antigonus’s designation of the royal domain as <jx>poXoyovpe\vr)] (Welles, 
no. 3, 1 . 83) see above note 58. The estate bought by Laodice from An- 
tiochus II was specifically declared exempt from any payments el<s to 
fiacriXiKov and the npoaoBoi (evidently the cash-revenues) of the current 
year included in the purchase-price accrued to her; see Welles, no. 18, 11 . 9f. 
and 13. For each of the villages on the estate leased to Mnesimachus the 
lessee paid an annual phoros in gold to the chiliarchy (the local department 
of the royal government) in which it was situated, but the villagers paid him 
ra dyyeia ra olvrjpd Kal 6 <f>6pos 6 apyvpiKo^ Kal 6 XijrovpytKOs; see Ins. 
Sardis 1, col. 1, 11 . 5b and 12. The yevrjpara and Kaprroi the payment of 
which Mnesimachus, in the event of a successful claim to the estate by a 
third party or seizure by the king, guaranteed to the Temple of Artemis 
(col. 11, 11 . 8 and 16) evidently accrued to the lessee. For the tax paid to 
Eumenes II by the village of the Cardaces in Lycia see above note 69. 
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72 . They are called Xaoi in the deed of sale to Laodice (Welles, no. 18, 
11 . 8f. and 26) and in the mortgage of Mnesimachus (Ins. Sardis 1, col. 1, 
11 . 11 and 15) and fiao-iXucol Xaoi in the grant to Aristodicides (Welles, 
no. 11, I. 22). In the mortgage a distinction was made between them and 
slaves (oUerai). For their status see Cardinali R.P. p. i86f.: Rostovtzeff 
Kolonat, pp. 258!., 263 f. and 3o8f.; C.AH. vn p. 183; Hellenist. World, 
pp. 5o8f. and 562: Buckler and Robinson in A.] A. xvi (1912), p. 58: Korne- 
mann in RE. Suppl. iv 94 f. and 236: Swoboda in R.E. Suppl iv 962: Welles, 
p. 94f. : Bikerman Inst. d. Seleucides, p. i77f.: A. H. M. Jones Cities, p. 39. 
The sale to Laodice included rovs Xaovs vavoudovs <jvv rots vndpxovcriv 
airrots and also el rives efic] rfjs kw/it) s (Uawov Kafir) on the estate) owes 
Xaoi fiereXrjXvdcuriv els aXXovs rorrovs- In the mortgage of Mnesimachus 
mention is made of ra>v XaS>v rravouslav crirv rots vrrdpxovcriv as apparently 
belonging to the property. In the grant to Aristodicides it is expressly stipu- 
lated that the royal serfs he rov rorrov iv a io-nv 17 Ilerpa eap. fiovXawa 1 
obseiv iv rjj Tlerpq. a<r<f>aXelas evena. It seems probable, accordingly, as 
Bikerman observed, that these were not so much glebae adscripti as vico 
adscripti and that, whether they lived in their village or not, they were 
regarded as belonging to it and were obliged, as members of their com- 
munity, to pay their respective shares of the imposts levied on it. For a 
Xecos avroiKos belonging to the city of Zeleia see Chap. Ill note 41. 

73 . Demetrius of Scepsis quoted in Athenaeus xv 53, p. 697 D, Sucacrrqv 
fiaenXiK&v rStv wept rrjv AtoXtSa (where, however, if Meinecke’s emenda-, 
tion fiaa-iXucov be accepted, as by Dittenberger O.GJ. 338, note 19 and 
Beloch G.G. 2 iv 1, p 305, note 2, it would mean, as Rostovtzeff observed in 
Hellenist. World, p. 508, that a royal appointee was acting as judge for all 
inhabitants of Aeolis, both Greeks and natives). 

74 . According to Conon (at the beginning of the Christian Era) quoted 
in Photius Bibl. p. 131 a Bekker, the Carians were edvos fieya, KcoprjSov 
oiKovvres. For the Carians’ ignorance of the Greek language see Strabo xiv 
p. 66if. For the foundation of Stratoniceia see above note 33. For An- 
tiochus III in Caria and his grant of independence to Alabanda see Chap. IV 
note 48 and above note 31. An attempt on the part of Antiochus to promote 
the administration of justice is perhaps to be found in the office held by a 
certain [Apoljlophanes, a Rhodian, described as tf>lXos rov Batrt[Xea>s . . .] 
and [S]iKcuTTr)plov rod e[y] K aplq. apyiSiKacrrijs; see SR. Wien. A bad. 
cxxxu (1895), 2, p. 12, no. ir=B.CH. xxn (1898), p. 382, no. 23, a decree 
of Mylasa in his honour. The inscription was dated by the editors in the 
second century and connected with the supremacy of Rhodes. There is no 
reason, however, why Mylasa, an independent city during this period, 
should have honoured a Rhodian official, and the description of Apoilophanes 
as “friend of the King” suggests that the date may be somewhat earlier and 
that the man was an official of Antiochus. 
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75 . For these Koiva see Th. Schreiber in Kleinere Beitr. z. Gesch. v. 
Dozenten der Leipz. Hochschule (Leipzig 1894), p. tqL-. H. Francotte 
La Polis Grecque (Paderborn 1907), p. 214L: Swoboda in R£. Suppl. iv 
965f.: Oppermann in Zeus Panamaros, pp. 4f. and 131 and in R.E. Suppl. 
v 453f . : Broughton in Leon. Surv. iv p. 702: A. H. M. Jones Greeks City , 
p. 28. From inscriptions of the second and first centuries before Christ and 
from Strabo we know of at least ten Koiva, which fall into two distinct 
groups: (A) Those from interior Caria, <>. in the mountainous region 
between the Harpasus and the upper Marsyas from Hyllarima on the north 
to Pisye (Pisi Koy) and Mobolla (Mugla) on the south, which from 188 
to 167 b.c. belonged to Rhodes (see Chap. IV note 61); and (B) those from 
the shores of the Gulf of Cos. They are as follows: 

A. (1) [to koiJiw to 'T\Xa pipAav (B.C.H. xiv [1890], p. 93L, no. 2, 
a decree of Halicarnassus); (2) to koivov to RayvoiKtutv (B.C Pi. xi [1887J, 
p. 3o8f., no. 2, found near Cys) ; (3) to koivov to llavapaptcov, near Stra- 
toniceia, see above note 34 (Holleaux Etudes 1 p. 41 if. =: Michel 479 and 
B.CPi. xxvm [1904], p. 345f., nos. 1-6 [nos. 2 + 3 = H. Oppermann Zeus 
Panamaros, p. 2of.j); (4) to koivov to HurvrjTmv Kal IlXaSacrcrecov rS>v 
pera Ihxrvrfrdiv ( Anz . Wien. Ahfld. xxix (1892], p. 6 ^i. — Mnem. xxiv 
[1896], p. 193, no. 18, from Pisye); (5) to koivov to Tappuav&v (AM. xi 
[1886], p. 326f., nos. 1 and z=B.CPi. x [1886], p. 486f., nos. 1 [ = Michel 
1188 =S.GD.I. 4275] and 3 and no. 4 [= Michel 1190] from Mobolla, and 
restored as Ta/>[/xia]vo>i' in the inscription cited under no. 4). On the other 
hand, in the inscription of Nicagoras (see Chap. Ill note 72) the restoration 
Tav T[appiavav (?) . . .] adopted in l.G. xn 1, 1036 and by Ernst Meyer 
Grenzen, p. 55 is shown to be wrong by the copy of the inscription found 
at Lindus, which reads to.v re x^P av > thus justifying the restoration pro- 
posed by Dittenberger (Syll. s 586); see Robert in R£.A. xxxvi (1934), 
p. 523. Less certain are the koivov [to Kaipa^easv], restored by Foucart in 
an inscription found near Stratoniceia (B.C Pi. xiv [1890], p. 373!., no. 
15 = Michel 478) and accepted by Oppermann, and Aov 8 [apyecDv to koivov] 
from Panamara (B.CPi. xxvm [1904], p. 352, no. 7, as restored on p. 363 
and RA. xxiv [1926], p. i86f.). The koivov tu>v KopiyrStv at Pisye (SPS. 
Wien. Akad. cxxxn [1895] 2, p. 34, no. 1) probably refers to a federation 
of “villagers” and not to an actual place. 

B. (1) to koivov t&[v] Xoxriyeve tw[v], found at Iskele at the eastern end 
of the Gulf of Cos (S.B. Wien. A\ad. cxxxn 2, p. 31, no. 1 =S.E.G. iv 
175 = Robert £t. Anat. p. 477, probably of the first century before Christ) ; 

(2) to koivov to 'l8vpi(ov, inland from the eastern end of the Gulf of Cos, 
see Chap. Ill note 72 (B.CM. x [1886], p. 428f., no. 5, under Vespasian); 

(3) to koivov to KeSpearav, i.e. the island of this name off the southern 
shore of the Gulf of Cos (B.CM. x p. 426, no. 3, of the second or first cen- 
tury before Christ); (4) The Kepapiijrai, i.e. Ceramus on the northern 
shore of the Gulf (Strabo xiv p‘. 660) ; (5) to koivov TeXpurcriesv, i.e. Tel- 
missus, one of the six communities said to have been assigned to Hali- 
carnassus by Alexander (see Chap. Ill note 134) (JJiB. xiv [1894], p. 377f.= 
Michel 459, of about 200 b.c.). The koivov of the Cedreatae is perhaps to be 
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identified with Xcpo-ovcur'uov to koivov, which appears in an inscription 
from Cedreae of the second century before Christ (6 >y/// iooj -S.GJJJ. 
4271), during which period, even after the loss of interior Caria in 167, 
Cedreae and Idyma and also the Tarmiani seem to have belonged to the 
Rhodians (see Chap. IV note 62). During this period Ceramus entered 
into an alliance with them (see Chap. Ill note 71) but in 81 it was assigned 
to Stratoniceia by the Senate (see Chap. X note 9) . 

For the e/ocXifo-ta tcvpia of the Panamareis, which conferred vobireLa, 
irpo^evia and other honours, and for officials called Srjpapxoi see Hollcaux 
Etudes 1 p. 411= Michel 479, passed under Rhodian rule: B.CH. xxvm 
p. 346, no. 2 (combined with no. 3 by Oppermann Zeus Panamaros, p. 2of.), 
of 198 b.c.; p. 348L, nos. 4-6. An inscription found near Mobolla {B.CH. x 
p. 488f., no. 2 = Holleaux ibid. p. 410 = Michel 1189 = S.GHJ. 4276) contains 
a list of officials consisting of three archons, two agoranomoi and a gram- 
mateus, who, since the other inscriptions found in the same place arc those 
of the koivov t&v 'Tapp.iav&v, presumably belonged to this koinon. Since two 
of these men bear the ethnicum TajSij ro's, it was supposed by Oppermann 
(R.E. Suppl. v 454) that the inscription belonged, not to the Tarmiani, but to 
the city of Tabae in eastern Caria. It is difficult, however, to see how an in- 
scription of this city could have been set up in a place as far distant as Mugla, 
and it is much more probable that these Ta^-qvoi were members of one of the 
village-communities which made up the koivov tu>v TappuivSsv, the others 
being MoySoXXets, Atu/icis and Mmcrvrai and perhaps Kevei'ScuXajSeis (men- 
tioned in B.CH. x p. 490, no. 3) ; see Ernst Meyer Grenzen, p. 57, note 1 
and Ruge in RJE. iv a 1840 and 2326. Officials with the titles of fipafievrrjs 
and errtpTjvtot appear in the inscription of the Lagnokeis and, with those 
called 8 Tjpapxo<i and ra[pi at], in the inscription restored with the name 
of the Ktupa^eis. The usual change, in fact, seems to have been from a 
koivov to a 877/uos; thus in the inscription of the Cedreatae cited above, 
the community appears both as a koivov and, apparently, as a [Saj/ros, 
while in S.E.G. iv 177 and B.CH. xvm (1894), p. 30, no. 8 (of the time of 
Vespasian) it is called 6 8 apo<s 6 KtSpearav. Also the Hyllarimeis appear, 
if the restoration is correct, as a S rjpos in B.CH. x p. 31 if., no. 4 (5) and 
as a iroXis in Maiuri NS. 18 (see Chap. Ill note 132). 

76 . For the cult of Zeus Carius at Mylasa see Chap. Ill note 129. For the 
decree of Mylasa declaring forfeit to Maussolus (see Chap. Ill note 133) 
the property of the envoy sent by the “Carians” to Artaxerxes II see Syll.* 
167. For honours conferred imo ttjs Kapta; see T.AM. n 508 = hi 

68i = CJ D . xxxvm (1943), p. i8of. A fragment of an inscription with letters 
of the fourth or third century, brought from Mylasa to Tralles (Pappakon- 
stantinou At TpaXXets, no. 122) and containing mention of 7rpecr/3et9 sent 
by several communities, was thought by Robert {Et. Anat. p. 567^) to have 
some connexion with the Carian Federation. The only communities whose 
names can be read are the NapvavSets and the (Koa) ppevSei':. The com- 
munity of the former appears in Pliny NH. v 107 as Nariandus on the 
peninsula of Myndus and in the name of Demeter Naryandis in an in- 
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scription from Panamara ( B.CH . xn [1888], p. 269, no. 54). The KoapevSet? 
appear in Syll? 311, recording (at Lagina) a grant of areXeta. For a Upevs 
[kou ySJao-tXevs tov Koivov to>v Kap[div] see S.B. Wien. A bad. cxxxn 
(1895), 2, p. 6, no. 4 -B.CM. xxii (1898), p. 392f., nos. 39-41 (of the first 
century belore Christ), combined and restored by Buckler in BS.A. xxii 
(1916-18), p. 194b, no. 2 y. It was pointed out by H. Volkmann in Phil. 
Woch. lix (1939), i038f. that the two titles were doubtless originally 
separate and that even at the time of the inscription the combination may 
have been exceptional. The suggestion of Momigliano in Atti d. Tcrza 
Congresso Naz. d. Stud. Rom. (1935) 1 p. 431 that the Carian Koinon was 
an imitation of the Greek federations and particularly of the Ionian Koinon 
(see Chap. Ill note 47) has no foundation. If, as seems probable, the Carian 
federation, like the XpvaaopiKov orvcrrripa. (sec below note 77), was 
based on the village-system, it differed wholly from the Ionian Koinon, 
which was composed of poleis. 

77 . Strabo xiv p. 660, the source of our knowledge concerning this or- 
ganization; see also Mommsen in Herm. xxvi (1891), p. 14 yi. = Ges. Schr. 
v p. 5i6f . : Schreiber in Kleinere Beitr. p. 37!.: Francotte Polis Grecque, 
p. 205f. : Oppermann Zeus Panamaros, p. 6f. : A. H. M. Jones Cities, p. 31 : 
Larsen in CP. xl (1945), p. 77L It was known to Strabo as to crvcrrqpa to 
XpvcraopiKov or to XpvcraopiKov avcr-rqpa, but it appears as to Xpvcraopicov 
tdvos in the Amphictyonic decree of about 202 recognizing the inviolability 
of Alabanda (see O.GJ. 234 and above note 31), the earliest mention of the 
organization, and as to edvos to Xpvcraopeasv in a decree of Mylasa, prob- 
ably of the first century, honouring a citizen who seems to have rendered it 
some service ( CJ.G . 2693 = L.W. 399). It is most natural to connect the 
name of this organization with the cult of Zeus Chrysaoreus, whose sanc- 
tuary, koivov diravrcov K apwv, was near Stratoniceia (Strabo Ijc.) . The God 
is known also from inscripdons, found at Stratoniceia, in honour of his 
priests, which extend down to the early third century after Christ; see 
CJ.G. 2720 ( = B.CH . xxvm [1904], p. 27) and 2721: B.CH. xii (1888), 
p. 82L, nos. 8-1 1 ; xv (1891), p. 193L, no. 138; xxvm (1904), p. 29, no. 11 
and p. 41, no. 26. In B.CH. xi (1887), p. 31b, no. 45 and xtiv (1920), p. 91, 
no. 22 he has the title of II parrarcop. See also J. Schaefer De love apud Cares 
culto = Diss. philol. Halenses xx (1912), p. 429L The head of Zeus which 
appears on the earliest coins of Stratoniceia (probably of the time of 
Augustus) is presumably that of Zeus Chrysaoreus; see B.M. Cat. Caria, 
p. 147L and Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. pp. 152 and 155. The suggestion was 
made in Prellor-Robert Griech. Mythologie 1 p. 141, note 2 that the surname 
of the God was derived from his emblem, the ^gwrawp or golden double- 
axe. It seems more probable, however, that, as in the case of other Asianic 
deities as, for instance, Artemis Leucophryene (see Chap. Ill note 101), 
the surname was derived from the place in which he was worshipped (see 
Schaefer ibid. p. 434), and in fact, according to Pausanias v 21, 10, both 
the territory and the city of Stratoniceia were in early times called Chrysaoris. 
The question is complicated, however, by the statements of Stephanus 
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Byzantius (s.vv. ISpras and Xpvcraopts) that the Carian city which was 
later called Idrias was originally named Chrysaoris, and that, according 
to Epaphroditus, the latter was also a name for the whole district of Caria. 
These statements were accepted by Oppermann ( Zeus Panamaros , p. 9 f.) 5 
who, rejecting Pausanias’s identification of Stratoniceia and Chrysaoris as 
due to a misunderstanding of a list of victors, maintained that both Chrysa- 
oris and Idrias were ancient names of Caria. In the case of Idrias, Oppermann 
cited the use of the name by Stephanus to denote several other places in the 
district, as well as that of Herodotus (v 118) to denote the valley of the 
Marsyas, and the ethnic adjective ’ 18 pievs Mvkaaevs in an inscription from 
Epidaurus of the second century after Christ ( I.G . iv 2 126 — Syll. 3 1170). 
But, while it is not improbable that Idrias may have been used to denote 
Caria as a whole, the fact that Stephanus applied it to other places in the 
district lessens the importance of his statement that it was a later name 
for Chrysaoris. Furthermore, the statement that Chrysaoris also denoted 
the endre district of Caria is not confirmed by any other evidence, and 
Oppermann’s attempt to explain away the testimony of Pausanias is not 
convincing. Moreover, there is no foundation for the argument used by 
Oppermann to show the identity of K apes and Xpvcraopfls, namely, that 
the crvcrrqpa tu>v Xpvcraopecov was called in earlier times koivov tu>v K apStv, 
for it was pointed out by Robert (£t. Anat. p. 571, note 2) that Oppermann, 
being unaware that the fragment of a guarantee from Olymus mentioning 
a Upevi [kcu /SjocriXevs tov koivov t<ov Kap[< 3 i<] had been restored by 
Buckler and dated in the first century before Christ (see above note 76), 
was wrong in supposing that this /SacuXeus referred to the Persian king 
or Alexander or one of the Diadochi and in placing this inscription at an 
early date. For the membership of Alabanda and Stratoniceia in the ownfpa 
of the Chrysaoreis see above notes 31 and 33. According to Strabo (p. 660), 
the organization also included Ceramus, which was given to Stratoniceia 
by the senatus consultum of 81 b.c. ( O.GJ . 441, see Chap. X note 9); since 
this place is described as a mere ttoX'lxvlov in Strabo xiv p. 656, the sug- 
gestion was made by Oppermann (p. i2f. and in R.E. Suppl. v 453F), that 
Strabo’s account of the uwjtt\po. (p. 660) was taken from a source older 
than 81 b.c. This, however, is not a necessary conclusion; see Chap. X note 9. 
Oppermann also pointed out (p. 8) that Mylasa and Alinda were members; 
see I.G. 11 s 2315, 1 . 24 and Klee Zur Gesch. d. gymnischen Agone, p. 14E, 
II c 33 and 47 (Xpwaopevs drro MvXouxaiv) and I.G. vn 420, 1 . 40 (Xpwa- 
opeus a-rro ’AXcv8(»v). The Xpvcraopev s airb &t)pcbv in I.G. xii 5, 977 (from 
Tenos) was evidently a native of a place called Thera or Therae in southern 
Caria; see Ruge in RJE. v a 2302E and Robert £t. Anat. p. 499 , note 3. The 
cities of the two men who bear the simple ethnicum Xpixmopcus in I.G. vn 
1765, 1 . 19 (Thespiae) and O.GJ. 111, 1 . 8 (Egypt) are unknown. 
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1 . For the mission of Scipio Nasica see Plutarch 77 . Gracch. 21: Valerius 
Maximus v 3, 2: Liber de Vir. III. 64, 9. It is described as a legatio by 
Valerius Maximus and in de Vir. III., and the title of Nasica thus implied is 
confirmed by an inscription from Pergamum ( CI.L . i 2 2502, see below 
note 9), probably his grave-monument, in which he is called Trpeo-jSevnjs, 
djpxtepeikj. Since it is highly improbable that he went to Asia as sole 
legatus, we may suppose that he was one of the Trptor/Set? ’Pwfiaicov irevre 
who, according to Strabo xiv p. 646, were sent to Asia, presumably for the 
purpose of taking over the bequest of Attalus and carrying out the terms 
of his will; see Niese GMS. hi p. 366. According to Plutarch, the Senate 
sent Nasica to Asia in order to rescue him from the consequences of the 
hatred which he had incurred by the murder of Tiberius Gracchus. The 
date, accordingly, would appear to be the latter part of 133 b.c. On the other 
hand, the anecdote related by Plutarch (ibid. 20) concerning Nasica’s in- 
terrogation of Gracchus’s adherent Blossius (see below note 18) suggests 
that he was still in Rome in 132, since the interrogation is dated in this year 
in Cicero de Am. 37 ( = Valerius Maximus rv 7, 1). Since, however, in 
Cicero’s version the examiner is not Nasica but Gaius Laelius (acting as a 
member of the consilium of the Consuls of 132), it is unsafe (in spite of 
the attempt made by Klebs in RE. in 571 to reconcile the two statements) 
to draw any conclusions from this incident as to the time of Nasica’s de- 
parture from Rome. It seems evident that at the time of the appointment 
of Nasica and the other legati the news of the outbreak of the revolt had 
not reached Rome, since these five commissioners could hardly have been 
expected to cope with such a situation, and it may be presumed also that 
they had left the city before the news arrived. Since the order of events 
in Strabo xiv p. 646 is evidently inaccurate (see below note 10), no con- 
clusion can be drawn as to the time of the commissioners’ arrival in Asia, 
but unless their departure from Italy or their journey to the East was long 
delayed, they could scarcely have arrived later than the early summer of 
132; by this time the revolt was well under way. The question arises as to 
the connexion between the appointment of this commission and a frag- 
mentary senatus consultum enacted at a meeting conducted by an otherwise 
unknown praetor, Gaius Popillius, on irpo rj/x\ epwv . . . jep/Spitov (i.e. be- 
tween the Ides of August and the Ides of December), which provided for 
the validation of Attalus’s acts and ordered that [ot o-Tpa-n jyo]t (the reading 
is assured from the preamble) re ot «t? 'Acriav -rropev 6 pev[o<. . . .]-qv, a\\a 
(or a\ Aa) e’eScrt Kvpia p.tveiv [avavTa Ka 0 d><; -q crvyKATjJros ineKpiv[ev ] ; 
see Mommsen Ges. Schr. iv p. — 435 = Foucart Formation de la 

Prov. Rom. d’ Asie = Mem . Acad. Insert, xxxvii (1904), p. y^i. — l.G.R. iv 
301, containing various restorations. This decree is usually dated in 133, 
immediately after the announcement in Rome of Attalus’s bequest and 
before the arrival of the news of Aristonicus’s revolt or the departure of 
the five commissioners; see Mommsen, followed by Dittenberger and Foucart, 
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as well as by Cardinali La Morte di Attalo 111 e la Rivolta di Aristonico 
in Saggi di Storia Ant. e di Arch, offerti a G. Beloch (Rome 1910), p. 293L 
and by Last in C.AJH. ix p. 103. Accordingly, on the theory that the document 
dealt with the ratification of the bequest, the lacuna which contained the 
instructions given to the crTparqyol ol cis ’A srlav iropevopcvoi, which Dit- 
tenberger read as [pjjSev Kivdxri pdr]T]v was restored by Foucart as [pdf 
Kiv&cri -rr\v StatfijAcJ-rp'. There is, however, no warrant either for assigning 
this decree to 133 or for regarding the ratification of Attalus’s will as its 
purpose. In fact, the validation of Attalus’s acts by the praetors, i.e. governors, 
sent to Asia (rather than by a commission of legati) points to a date later 
than 133, since in this year there was as yet no province of Asia. Moreover, 
the mention of the praetor Gaius Popillius as presiding over the Senate is 
also an indication that this session did not take place in 133. For, as Foucart 
observed (p. 315), this duty devolved on the praetor only when both Consuls 
were absent from Rome, and whereas of the two Consuls of this year, Lucius 
Piso Frugi spent part of his term in suppressing a slave-revolt in Sicily, 
Publius Scaevola was in Rome during the last days of Gracchus (Plutarch 
Ti. Gracch. 18), and it is difficult to believe that he left the city during the 
troublous time that followed. It is true, as was observed by Cardinali (p. 294), 
that the decree contains no mention of the revolt of Aristonicus; but it does 
not necessarily follow, as Cardinali inferred, that the revolt had not yet 
begun, for the lack of any mention of it may also be explained by sup- 
posing that it was over, and this supposition seems to be borne out by 
the fact that the decree contains instructions to be carried out by the gov- 
ernors, as though the province had already been formed. It would appear, 
therefore, that the document should be dated not earlier than 129, when, 
after the suppression of the revolt, the Consul Manius Aquilius and a com- 
mission of ten legati formally constituted the province of Asia (see above 
p. 154). There is moreover, good reason for assigning the decree to 129; 
for of the Consuls of this year, Aquilius was in Asia and C. Sempronius 
Tuditanus was fighting in Illyricum, where he won a victory important 
enough to gain him the honour of a triumph; see Livy Per. lix: Appian 
lllyr 10: Acta Trittmphorum, CJJL. i 2 p. 176. During the latter’s absence any 
measure brought before the Senate must necessarily have been introduced 
by a praetor. There seems to be little ground, accordingly, for supposing that 
this decree dealt with the acceptance of Attalus’s bequest and the ratifica- 
tion of his testament or that, as Mommsen and Foucart suggested, it regu- 
lated the status of the cities of the Pergamene Kingdom. 

2 . For the revolt of Aristonicus see Strabo xiv p. 646: Diodorus xxxiv 2, 
26: Livy Per. lix: Florus 1 35, 4L: Frontinus Strat. iv 5, 16: Orosius v 10, if.: 
Eutropius iv 20, 1; Justin xxxvi 4, 6: Niese GM.S. 111 p. 366L: Wilcken in 
RE. 11 962f.: Foucart Formation, p. 318L: Cardinali Morte di Attalo, p. 298L: 
Last in C.A.H. ix p. 103L: Broughton in Econ. Surv. iv p. 505L: Rostovtzeff 
Hellenist. World, p. 807L: Hansen Attalids, p. 142!. The statement that 
Aristonicus’s mother was the daughter of an Ephesian flute-player is found 
in Justin. Plutarch {Flam. 21, 6) describes him as 6 rov KiSapoiSov Sici rrjv 
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Ev/uevoOs 8 o£av epirkijcras airacrav arrocnaxrecov Kal irokifu av rqv ‘A<riav, 
and Eutropius (lx.) as ex concubina susceptus. There seems to be no reason 
for supposing, with Foucart (p. 302), that before Attalus’s death he had 
conceived the hope of succeeding to the throne and had found partisans 
at court. 

3 . According to Appian B.C. 1 18, the revolt had begun at the time of 
Gracchus’s death, >>. the late summer of 133, a date consistent with the 
statement in Appian Mith. 62 (a speech attributed to Sulla) that before 
Aristonicus was captured (in 130, see below note 21) there were four years 
of warfare. Both Wilcken (ibid. 962) and Foucart (p. 319E), accordingly, 
dated the beginning of the revolt in 133, and there seems to be little basis 
for the suggestion of Cardinali (Morte di Attalo, p. 294L), who, on the 
theory that a slave-revolt (see below note 8) took place before the revolt of 
Aristonicus, dated the outbreak of the latter in 132. 

4 . Strabo xiv p. 646. Leucae was built ini ru/os Kpijpvov by Tachos, a 
rebellious Persian officer, about 379 b.c.; see Diodorus xv 18, 1 and Judeich 
Kleinas. Stud. p. 190 and Ernst Meyer in R£. iv a 1996. According to Pliny 
NH. v 119, it was situated in promuntorio quod insula fuit. See also Ps.- 
Scylax 98 and Mela 1 17. The place (Tris Tepedes or Poyraz Iskelesi) now, 
because of the silting up by the Hermus, a part of the mainland, consists of 
two hills, each with two peaks connected by a narrow ridge, and a smaller 
rocky height. The remains of a ring-wall, apparently of the fourth century, 
on the more southerly of the two double hills seem to show that this was 
the site of Tachos’s “city”; see Keil-Premerstein 1 p. 91. For coins of Leucae 
issued in the fourth century see Head HJV. 2 p. 581. 

5 . The presence in Pergamum of malcontents who left the city either 
voluntarily or as the result of force is indicated by the clause in a decree of 
the city granting citizenship to certain persons who would aid in its defence 
(O.GJ. 338, see below note 8) and taking away civic rights from those who 
eykeko'maxTtv (mo rov Kaipov rfj s (reXewrjs) rov /SacriXeco? rj iyX'nraicriv 
rrjp Trokiv rj Ttjy ympav. The execution, moreover, of others, seems to be 
referred to in a decree in honour of Diodorus Pasparus (I.G.R. iv 292, 1 . 13L, 
see Chap. VII note 1 ) which mentions rov? fitovs t&v avuprjjievav {mo 

Mi 0 pa 8 [a.TOV ] ev rq> irokepq) <5v a<j> 6 pr)To<; hrt)Ko\ov 6 ei rj) nokei 

Kt[v8wos], where the lacuna was restored as rSsv aWav rS>v diroffavovrwv 
by Wilhelm in SJB. Wien. A\ad. ccxiv 4 (1932), p. 22 and, perhaps more 
convincingly, as rwv aXXwv aTrocrravraiv or d^eoraKoTCDV by Rostovtzeff, 
Hellenist. World, Chap. VI note 80. The exile of certain persons and the 
execution by Mithradates (i*. the Romans’ ally, Mithradates V, see below 
note 11) of those who during the war had caused the city “intolerable 
danger,” although it hardly seems to warrant the conclusion of Cardinali 
(ibid. p. 305) that Pergamum either joined Aristonicus or was inclined 
to take his side, may perhaps indicate that he had adherents in the city 
whom it was necessary to banish or kill; see Last in Cu 4 H. ix p. 105, 
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Rostovtzeff l.c. and D. R. Dudley in f.RS. xxxi (1941), p. 98. This inference, 
however, is rendered questionable by the difficulty of determining when the 
supposed movement took place. For if, as seems to be the case, the decree 
depriving the exiles of civic rights was passed soon after the death of Attalus 
and before the ratification of his will by the Romans, it antedated the arrival 
of Nasica and his fellow-commissioners, when, as Cardinali observed (p.306), 
Pergamum was loyal to the Romans (see above p. 149), whereas any action 
taken by Mithradates must be placed at a later dme, since it can hardly be 
supposed that he and his troops reached Pergamum before the commis- 
sioners. It must also be taken into consideration that neither those who 
left the city nor those executed by Mithradates may have had any con- 
nexion with Aristonicus. 

6. A body of Thracians in Aristonicus’s service captured the Roman com- 
mander Crassus; see above p. 151. Thracian slingers served under Attalus 
in Manlius’s campaign in Galatia in 189 b . c . (Livy xxxvm 21, 2) and there 
were Tralles, i.e. Illyrian troops, in the Pergamene service both at Magnesia 
and in Galatia (Livy xxxvn 39, 10 and xxxvm 21, 2) ; but it is questionable 
whether Thracian mercenaries, as was supposed by A. J. Reinach in R.A. 
xiv (1909), p. 69 and Rostovtzeff in C.AJi. vm p. 596, were regularly 
enrolled in the Pergamene army in the second century. It seems more prob- 
able, as Reinach himself suggested (p. 68), that this band joined Aristonicus 
in the hope of booty. For conditions in Thrace during the reign of Attalus II 
and after the death of Attalus III see Chap. I note 90. 

7 . Tacitus Ann. iv 55, 2 (a.d. 26). For the fidelity of Smyrna, which was per- 
haps attacked by Aristonicus, see also Aristides Orat. xix 1 1 Keil. For the con- 
tribution of irokXd Kal fieyaka avaXcjfiara by Methymna on Lesbos see 
S.E.G. hi 710. It was pointed out by Broughton (ibid. p. 507, note 21) that 
the motive assigned by Justin (xxxvi 4, 7) metu Romanorum tradere se ei 
( Aristonico ) nolebant and the statement attributed to Sulla by Appian 
( Mith . 62) that the cities aided Aristonicus and finally yielded only 6? 
dvdyKrjv Kai <f>ofiov are evidently later inventions. 

8. I.G.R. iv 289= O.GJ. 338, a decree of Pergamum passed not long after 
Attalus’s death. The “Macedonians and Mysians” were evidently mercenary 
soldiers in the royal service; see Chap. V note 3. The view of Ramsay (H.G. 
pp. i26f. and 432) that the MacrSviji'oi were mercenaries from Mastya, a 
town in Paphlagonia listed in Pliny N H. vi 5, although widely accepted 
(e.g. by A. J. Reinach in R.A. xm [1909], p. io8f. and Ernst Meyer Grenzen, 
p. 151), is based purely on a superficial similarity between the two names 
and is wholly fanciful; sec Ruge in RE. xiv 2178 and Robert in R.E.A. 
xxxvi (1934), p. 525. The suggestion of von Prott and Kolbe in AM. xxvii 
(1902), p. no that the word is another form of Motmjvoi was founded on 
the belief that Mostene was a Macedonian military colony, a supposition for 
which there is no real evidence; see Imhoof-Blumer Lyd. Stadtmunzen, 
p. 100 and Keil in R.E. xvi 379. As was observed by Ruge in R.E. xiv 2065 
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and Robert Villes, p. 52 and £t. Anat. p. 155, MacrSvrjvoi is evidently con- 
nected with MaerSvr) (or Ma£vj)), which appears frequently among the 
places of origin of the Pergamene ephebi of the late second century; see 
AM. xxvii (1902), p. i2of., nos. 132 and 134; xxxii (1907), p. 44of., nos. 31 1- 
327; xxxv (1910), p. 422f., nos. 11, 12, and 19. In no. 19 the youth designated 
as twv anb MafcrSihjs] appears under the rubric ano to naiv, which contains 
also the names of several others whose native places are similarly indicated. 
Rostovtzeff supposed ( C.A.H . viii p. 598 and Hellenist. World, p. 561) that 
these were local districts of the Pergamene Kingdom; for a somewhat dif- 
ferent view see Hansen Attalids, p. 172. The Masdyeni of the decree, ac- 
cordingly, were a special group, perhaps a military body, whose name was 
taken from a particular place in the kingdom; their sons or descendants 
were enrolled among the Pergamene ephebi, as were also individual 
“Mysians” (AM. xxxii p. 428f., nos. 275, 297, 331 and 332), who may have 
been either natives of the district or descendants of the mercenaries bearing 
this name. The clause in the decree ( 1 . 2of.) which conferred the rights of 
'trapoiKcn on freedmen and on the royal and the city slaves was connected 
by Cardinali ( Morte di Attalo, p. 283L), followed with reserve by Last in 
C.AH. ix p. 103, and by M. Segre in Athenaeum xvi (1938), p. 123!., with 
a slave-insurrection beginning before Aristonicus’s revolt or even before 
the death of Attalus. There is no evidence, however, for the existence of 
any such insurrection, and it seems highly probable that these measures were 
taken merely, as the decree itself states, “for the sake of the common safety” 
in the face of possible attack, rather than, as suggested by Dudley in J.R.S. 
xxxi p. 98, as “an attempt to cut the ground from under the feet of more 
sweeping schemes of social reform.” 

9 . For the death of Nasica see Cicero pro Flacco 75: Valerius Maximus v 
3, 2: Plutarch Ti. Gracch. 21. For the inscription at Pergamum in his honour 
and probably from his tomb see C.I.L. i 2 2502 = Dessau 8886 =I.G.R. iv 1681. 

10 . In the order of events as given in Strabo xiv p. 646 the arrival of the five 
Roman commissioners is placed after Aristonicus’s enforced evacuation of 
Leucae and withdrawal into the interior of Lydia and the participation of 
the allied kings in the war (see note 11). Cardinali (ibid. p. 3iof., note 4) 
observed that this order is not accurate, since the appointment of the com- 
missioners was one of the first actions of the Romans and their arrival must 
be placed earlier in the course of events. Nevertheless, Cardinali (p. 300) 
followed Strabo in supposing that the commissioners did not reach Asia 
until after Aristonicus evacuated Leucae and withdrew into the interior — 
an arrangement which, in view of the fact that Leucae was held by rebel 
forces when it was attacked in 131 by Crassus (see below note 15), is 
difficult to accept. 

11 . Strabo xiv p. 646: Orosius v 10, 2: Eutropius iv 20, 1. For the allied 
kings see above pp. 194 (Mithradates), 197 (Pylaemenes), 202 (Ariarathes) 
and 317!. (Nicomedes). The time of their arrival at the scene of the war 
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is uncertain. Strabo can hardly be right in placing it before the arrival of 
the five commissioners, and he is certainly wrong in placing it after Aris- 
tonicus’s withdrawal from the coast. 

12 . Tacitus Ann. xn 62, 2 (a.d. 53). In view of the danger from the 
neighbouring Thracians (see Chap. I note 90), the Byzantines probably 
saw the advantage of friendly relations with Rome and they may have been 
all the more ready to oppose Aristonicus because he had Thracians in his 
army (see above note 6). 

13 . SB. Berl. Akad. 1889, p. 367b, no. 2 = Foucart Formation, p. 323 = I.G.R. 
iv 134, 1 . i8f. In this decree Machaon, son of Asclepiades, is honoured be- 
cause (1) he went as envoy during a war, 7rdXew? irepitxop.ivT)’;, to 
Marcus Cosconius top iv MaxeSovig. (rTparr/yov (in 135 b.c., see Livy Per. 
lvi) with the result that iravra ra a-vptj>[ipovr a] rfi noXei hterrpd^aro; 
(2) he served as ambassador to the Senate at Rome, from which he received 
a kindly reply; (3) S(.a$d[vr]<ov 8e ra iv 'P<up.a£cov cis rrjv ’Ao-iav irpos 
iravra? irp€<T/ 3 ev 6 >v SierjeXet] irepi rij? 7rdX€<o? ip,<f>avi£p>v 81 Kata Kal 
ervo-rparevopevos a[vroi? owe direjXeMrev. The last of these missions was 
evidently performed in connexion with the revolt of Aristonicus. On the 
other hand, the suggestion of the original editor, Cichorius, followed by 
Foucart, Munzer (R.E. iv 1669), Cardinali (ibid. p. 308!.) and Hasluck 
( Cyzicus , p. 178), that the siege of Cyzicus referred to in connexion with 
Machaon’s embassy to Cosconius was conducted by the forces of Aristonicus 
is highly improbable; see Magic in An at. Stud. Buckler, p. 181, note 2 (but see 
Hansen Attalids, p. 145, note 109) . There is no reason to suppose that Cosconius 
remained in Macedonia until 133. Moreover, as Foucart observed, this attack 
on Cyzicus, if made by Aristonicus or his allies (Mysians, according to 
Foucart and Cardinali), must have taken place at the beginning of the war, 
and at this time the rebel leader was operating on the coast of Ionia and 
had not had time either to advance to the Propontis or to form an alliance 
with the peasants of northern Mysia. It must also be taken into consideration 
that even were Cosconius still in Macedonia in 133, there would hardly be 
time for Machaon to act as envoy to him, journey to Rome for his audience 
with the Senate and return to Cyzicus to be sent as envoy to Crassus and 
the Romans “crossing over into Asia” in 131. Unfortunately, this view does 
not enable us to determine the nature of the siege of Cyzicus or the national- 
ity of the besiegers. All that we know is that in 135 — or certainly before the 
Romans acquired the Pergamene Kingdom— the Cyzicenes were on suf- 
ficiently friendly terms with them to ask aid from the praetor in command 
of Macedonia. As for Cosconius, if he may be identified, as was suggested 
by Munzer in RJE. iv 1669, with the M. Cosconius M. f. who was honoured 
by the 8f?po? of Erythrae ( l.G.R . iv 1537), it is evident that he was in Asia 
in some capacity during or after the war. 

14 . For Halicarnassus sec CJ.G. 2501 (wrongly ascribed to Cos) = Wil- 
helm in J.O.AJ. xi (1908), p. 69, no. 6, a record of gifts made by the citizens 
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for a ship given to Crassus (who is incorrectly called P. Valerius Crassus, 
a combination of the names of the two Consuls of 131) to be used (according 
to Wilhelm's restoration) against tovs Karakvovras rrjv eiprjvqv. For 
Bargylia see the decree passed soon after the war in honour of a certain 
Poseidonius, Foucart Formation, p. 327L = Holleaux in R.E.A. xxi (1919), 
p. Etudes n p. i8of. For Mylasa(?) see Gellius 1 13, 11 {Mylattennum}), 
where Crassus is said to have ordered the city to supply him with a beam 
for a battering-ram. The fact that Halicarnassus sent this ship to Crassus 
was regarded by Wilhelm (p. 70) as a reason for supposing that Caria was 
involved in the war. This view, in fact, based partly on the belief that the 
Stratoniceia where Aristonicus was captured was the Carian city of this 
name rather than, as seems much more probable (see below note 21), the 
Mysian Stratoniceia, has been widely held; see Foucart, p. 329: Cardinali 
ibid, p. 309, note 2: Last in C.AH. ix p. 104: Broughton in C.P. xxix (1934), 
p. 235L and Econ. Surv. iv p. 506: Rostovtzeff Hellenist. World, p. 809. 
Further support for this view has been sought in the Bargylian decree for 
Poseidonius, in which Foucart restored 1 . 15L as aTroXiirovros (iar. Aquilius, 
see below note 24) Si iv rp \Kapi\q. dvTtcrTpdrrjyov, for Holleaux also, 
although he restored rfj [x*V>]<?> supposed that the expression referred to 
the territory of Bargylia and maintained that this, the last, phase of the 
war was waged in Caria. But although the decree shows that Bargylia sent 
troops to aid the Romans, there is nothing in the document to indicate 
either that these fought in the city’s territory or that there was any cam- 
paign in Caria, for the lacuna could be equally well restored as [Av8t]qi or 
f'l iovi]q.. Equally little evidence is furnished by another decree of Bargylia 
( JHS . xvi [1896], p. 21 8f., no. 8 b = Robert Ft. Anat. p. 459), passed on the 
motion of a certain Poseidonius, son of Menander, identified with the man 
honoured in the former decree by Robert (ibid. p. 463^), who connected 
the mention of nepiaTavroiv kivSvvwv (7reptcrrdvTos kivSwou) averted by 
an “epiphany” of Artemis Cindyas with the revolt of Aristonicus. But al- 
though the identity of the two men is not improbable, there are no good 
grounds for supposing that the “dangers” were incurred during the revolt. 
In fact, there was no reason at all why the war should have been extended 
to Caria, for the district, which was declared “free” by Rome in 167 b.c. 
(see above Chap. IV note 67), had never belonged to the Pergamene King- 
dom and consequently could not be claimed by Aristonicus as part of his 
inheritance. The rebel leader, moreover, was so thoroughly occupied with 
the conquest of Mysia and Lydia that he had no opportunity to extend 
his arms so far to the south; for Myndus, the only place in Caria which 
is definitely mentioned as seized by him, was evidently attacked from the 
sea (see above p. 149). 

15 . For the campaign of Crassus see Livy Per. lix: Strabo xiv p. 646: 
Asconius p. 26 Stangl: Gellius 1 13, nf.: Florus 1 35, 4f.: Orosius v 10, if.: 
Eutropius iv 20, if. Since he led the first Roman army sent against Aris- 
tonicus, the war was dated in his consulship by Cicero Phil, xi 18; on the 
other hand, the date a.u.c. 722 ( = 132 b.c.) given by Orosius for the expedi- 
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tion is a year too early. For Crassus’s death see also Frontinus Strat. iv 5, 
16: Valerius Maximus in 2, 12: Julius Obsequens 28: Velleius Paterculus 11 
4, 1: Justin xxxvi 4, 8. The statement of Justin that he was killed extremo 
anni tempore seems to indicate the end of 131 but might refer to his term 
of command, which continued until the arrival of his successor; the latter 
interpretation is suggested by Velleius’s statement that he was slain decedens 
ex Asia. Since, according to Frontinus, his death took place between Elaea 
and Myrina (Smyrna, according to Valerius Maximus), it may be supposed 
that after his defeat ( inordinata acie , according to Justin) he was retreating 
from Leucae to Pergamum. 

16 . Strabo xiv p. 646. It was suggested by Rostovtzeff ( Hellenist . World, 
p. 807 and note 79) that, since it is difficult to believe that at this time the 
Ephesians had a navy of their own, the ships which administered this de- 
feat were perhaps a squadron of the royal navy. But Strabo records specifically 
that Aristonicus was defeated vrro ’E (jseaiwv, and if, as has been previously 
suggested (see Chap. IV note 67), Ephesus recovered its freedom soon after 
167 b.c., it may well have had a navy in 131. 

17 . Strabo xiv p. 646: Diodorus xxxiv 2, 26. Strabo’s use of the perfect 
tense in drropatv re avOponrosv koX 8oi )\o>v err ekevdepiq KaraKeuXi] p-evcov 
suggested to Wilcken ( R.E. n 962) that a general demand for freedom had 
already begun, and this theory was developed by Cardinali (ibid. p. 283f.), 
who attempted to connect with this demand the privileges granted by the 
city of Pergamum to freedmen and the royal and city slaves (see above 
note 8). The perfect tense, however, as used in this passage, seems merely 
to denote past time with reference to the principal verb rjOpoure, and it 
is hard to believe that the slaves in the city of Pergamum were affected by 
a movement in the back-country. The grant made to them was not an 
unusual means of assuring the support of the slaves in a city in a crisis, as 
in the case of the rising of the Ephesians against Mithradates (see above 
p. 224f.) . Nevertheless, the programme now adopted by Aristonicus has caused 
recent writers to regard this phase of the war as directed toward social re- 
form and against the existing economic order rather than as nationalistic 
in character or an attempt to establish an independent kingdom; see Last 
in C.AH. ix p. 104 and Rostovtzeff Hellenist. World, p. 8oyf. It is true 
that the presence in Aristonicus’s army of Gaius Blossius, the friend of 
Gracchus (see note 18), suggests that he may have imparted some of his 
theories to the rebel leader, but ancient (as well as later) history shows so 
many examples of ambitious men who, in order to obtain power, made 
extravagant promises of economic or personal freedom to potential followers 
that it is a question whether we may suppose that the policy adopted by 
Aristonicus indicates a social or economic revolution in the modern sense. 
If the interpretation of the situation suggested by Broughton (p. 505) as 
showing “a direct opposition between city and country” means an “opposi- 
tion” between the civilized and responsible town-dwellers on the one hand 
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and the half-barbarian and irresponsible peasants on the other, it probably 
describes conditions more accurately. 

18 . Strabo xiv p. 646. It was suggested by R. von Pohlmann Gesch. d. 
sozial. Frage u. d. Sozialismus i. d. ant. Wei? (Munich 1925), I p. 406, 
followed by J. Bidez in Bull. Acad. Belg. xvm (1932), p. 290 and Last in 
CAJA. ix p. 104 that Aristonicus obtained the name 'HXio7roXIrai and 
the idea of a Utopian state from the Stoic philosopher Gaius Blossius of 
Cumae. This man was a friend and adviser of Tiberius Gracchus, who after 
Gracchus’s death fled to Asia and joined Aristonicus, killing himself after 
the failure of the rebellion; see Cicero de Am. 37: Valerius Maximus iv 
7, x: Plutarch Ti Gracch. 8, 4f.; 17, 4; 20, 3f.: D. R. Dudley in J.RS. xxxi 
(1941), p. 94L It was further suggested by von Pohlmann ibid. 1 p. 404!., 
Cardinali ibid. p. 300, and Tarn in J.RS. xxii (1932), p. 140 and Alex, the 
Great and the Unity of Mankind (London 1933), pp. 11 and 34, followed 
by Hansen Attaltds, p. 144, that Aristonicus took the name and the idea 
from the romance written by Iambulus in which Heliopolis was the name 
of a Utopian “Blessed Isle” enjoying an idealized communistic system; see 
Diodorus 11 55-60: E. Rohde Der Griech. Roman 2 (Leipzig 1900), p. 241L: 
Kroll in R.E. ix 68if. As has been previously observed (note 17), Blossius 
may have influenced Aristonicus in his appeal to peasants and slaves to 
support a movement against the vested interests, and, as Dudley showed 
(p. 99), the cult of the Sun-God was widely regarded in the East as promis- 
ing freedom and a better world to the poor. But apart from the frequency 
of such appeals for purely selfish purposes (see note 17), it is hard, as 
Oertel pointed out in von Pohlmann ibid, n p. 570, note 3, to believe that 
Aristonicus was really planning a movement intended to transform the 
Pergamene Kingdom into a Utopia. It is, moreover, “far too academic” (so 
Dudley, p. 98) to “regard the Heliopolis of Aristonicus and his followers 
as a conception foisted on them by a Stoic philosopher from some literary 
Utopia,” and it is difficult to suppose that the Pergamene pretender was 
acquainted with Iambulus’s romance, if, indeed, this work was in existence 
at the time of his revolt — which is by no means certain (see Kroll l.c.). 

19 . Justin xxxvi 4, 7, iustusque iam rex videretur. The statement of Plu- 
tarch (Flam. 21, 6) that anacra r/ ‘Atria was involved in the war is, however, 
an exaggeration. 

20 . For Perperna see Miinzer in R.E. xix 894!. For his campaign in Asia 
see Livy Per. lix: Strabo xiv p. 646: Florus x 35, 6: Valerius Maximus in 
4, 5: Eutropius iv 20, 2: Orosius v 10, 4f.: Velleius Paterculus 114,1: Justin 
xxxvi 4, 9: Ins. Priene 108, 1 . 223!., where it is said that he came /xem 
Svvapimv i'irniK&v re kcu ireSiKOjv. In the course of his march through Lydia 
he extended the inviolable territory of the sanctuary of Anaxtis at (the 
later) Hierocaesareia (see Chap. V note 65); see Tacitus Ann. 111 62, 4. 
Unfortunately, neither Justin, who records that prim a congressione Aris- 
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tonicum victum, nor Orosius, according to whom Perperna improviso hello 
adortus, tells where this decisive battle was fought. 

21 . For Stratoniceia see Chap. V note 12. Orosius (v io, 5) and Eutropius 
(iv 20, 2) record that Aristonicus was captured at a city (urbs or civttas ) 
called Stratoniceia, but neither gives any clue to its situation. It has been held 
by many scholars, following the view of Waddington ( [Fastes p. 22), that 
the place was the important city of this name in Cana (see Chap. V note 33) ; 
see Wilcken in RE. 11 964: Brandis in R£. n 1538: J. Keil in RE. xm 2x91 : 
Ruge in RE. iv a 323 : Chapot Prov. Procons. p. 81 : Cardinali ibid. p. 309, 
note 2: Last in CAM. ix p. 105: Robert Villes, p. 47L and Et. Anat. p. 465: 
Ruge in R£. Suppl. vn 1247. It has been pointed out above (note 14), how- 
ever, that there is no reason to suppose that the war extended to Caria. Ac- 
cordingly, it seems evident that the Stratoniceia in question was not the 
Carian city of this name, but the less famous one near the upper Cai'cus, 
as suggested by von Diest in Pet. Mitt., Erg.-heft xciv (1889), p. 17L, fol- 
lowed by Niesc GMS. m p. 369, note 4; see also Imhoof-Blumer Lyd. 
Stadtmunzen, p. 29, Head BM. Cat. Lydia, p. cxvi, Tscherikower in 
Philol. Suppl. xix x (1927), p. 21, A. H. M. Jones Cities, p. 390, note 44 and 
p. 400, note 94 and especially Broughton in C.P. xxxx (1934), p. 252b, who 
discussed the question at length (accepted by Hansen Attalids, p. 147). 

22 . Ins. Priene 108, 1 . 227L and 109, 1 . 91L It was supposed by Fredrich 
(no. 108, note) that, on account of Perperna’s death, this festival was not 
celebrated; but the two inscriptions show that Oeapoi were sent to Pergamum 
by the city of Priene. 

23 . Justin xxxvi 4, 9: Pliny N M. xxxm 149, where the date is incorrectly 
given as a.u.c. 622 ( = 132 b.c.). For Perperna’s death at Pergamum see 
Strabo xiv p. 646: Orosius v 10, 5: Eutropius iv 20, 2: Justin xxxvi 4, 11: 
Munzer in R£. xix 896 (where the version in Valerius Maximus 111 4, 5 
was rejected). 

24 . Strabo xiv p. 646: Justin xxxvi 4, xof.: Florus 1 35, 7. Aquilius’s cam- 
paign in Abbaitis (see Chap. II note 2) is known to us only from the decree 
of Bargylia for Poseidonius (Holleaux Etudes 11 p. i8of., see above note 14). 

25 . Orosius v 10, 5: Eutropius rv 20, 2. The statement of Velleius Paterculus 
11 4, 1 that he was led in Aquilius’s triumphal procession is perhaps incorrect. 

26 . Justin xxxvii 1, 2; xxxviii 5, 3: Appian Mith. 57 (a speech attributed 
to Sulla). It was supposed by Dittenberger in O.G 1 . 445, note 4 that Phrygia 
Epictetus (the basin of the Tembris and the region adjoining it on the 
west, see Chap. I note 56) was not included in the territory granted to 
Mithradates, but we have no means of deciding the question. The south- 
western corner of Phrygia, the basin of the Maeander and the Lycus, on 
the other hand, was certainly retained by Rome, as Broughton observed 
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( Econ . Sun/, iv p. 508), for Aquilius’s road toward Pisidia (sec below note 
39) must have led through it. For Mithradates’s (probably unfounded) 
claim to Phrygia, based on the allegation that the district was the dowry of 
Laodice, the wife of Mithradates 11 , see Justin xxxvm 5, 3 and Chap. VIII 
note 38. 

27 . This belief has been held by many modern writers, e.g. Brandis in 
RE. 11 1539: Reinach Mith. Eup., p. 43!.: Greenidge Hist, of Rome 1 p. 185!.: 
Last in C.AH. ix p. 106: Broughton in Econ. Surv. rv p. 508. It is based 
solely on a fragment of a speech delivered by Gaius Gracchus in opposition 
to a Lex Aufeia, otherwise unknown; see Gellius xi 10. In this fragment 
Gracchus assures his audience that he alone is seeking bonam existimationcm 
atque honorem and that all the other political leaders are moved by greed — 
those who oppose the bill by the bribes of Nicomedes, those who support it 
by the bribes of Mithradates, and those who keep silence by the bribes of 
both kings. It has been generally assumed that the bone of contention be- 
tween the two kings was Phrygia, and that the Lex Aufeia had something 
to do with the cession of that district to Mithradates V. There is no mention 
of Phrygia, however, in the fragment, and there is no reason to believe 
that Nicomedes opposed the grant. Moreover, the question was not one for 
legislation by the people but one upon which the Senate alone was competent 
to decide; for all matters arising out of the acts of its commissioners, like 
all other international arrangements, except the ratification of a sworn 
treaty, must be referred to it alone; see Mommsen, R. St. R. 111 p. 1170L It 
is true that the Senate’s prerogatives had been assailed by Tiberius Gracchus 
in his proposed legislation dealing with the bequest of Attalus (see above 
p. 147 and Chap. I note 94) ; but in view of Gaius’s opposition to the Lex 
Aufeia we can scarcely regard this bill as a similar piece of radical legislation. 
It seems highly unsafe, therefore, to assume that the Lex Aufeia dealt with 
the assignment of Phrygia or that the bribery on the part of the two kings 
had anything to do with this grant, and it is still less safe to connect this 
law with the very doubtful story (see below note 41) that Aquilius received 
a bribe from Mithradates. It was common enough for the eastern potentates 
to ask favours at Rome for us to suppose that the matter which was leading 
the two kings to outbid each other was something other than the cession 
of Phrygia. Additional difficulties, moreover, arise from the date of the law. 
Gracchus’s statement (§3) aput vos verba facio ut vectigalia vestra augeatis 
has generally been connected with his bill granting to the tax-farming cor- 
porations the right to collect the taxes of Asia (see Chap. VII note 15), and 
the speech, accordingly, has been dated in 123 b.c.; see Lange Rom. Alter- 
tiimer 11 5 p. 675; Munzer in RE. 11 a 1383 and 1389: Malcovati Oratorum 
Rom. Fragtnenta (Turin 1930) n p. 46f. If this date is accepted, it is very 
difficult to connect the Lex Aufeia with the assignment of dominions by 
Aquilius and the commissioners, for it is hard to believe that the matter 
was still pending six years after their arrival in Asia and over three years 
after the return of Aquilius from the East. Furthermore, it is impossible 
to connect the alleged bribery with Nicomedes II, who aided the Romans 
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against Aristonicus, for this monarch died about 127 B.C., and his son suc- 
ceeded to the Bithynian throne (see Chap. XIII note 46) ; he therefore, must 
be the Nicomedes mentioned in the speech. 

28 . Justin xxxvii 1, 2. According to this statement, Cilicia was included 
in the grant. This district, however, had never been part of the Pergamene 
Kingdom and, therefore, was not the Romans’ to bestow. Marquardt 
(RSt.V. i 2 p. 335, note 5) suggested that by “Cilicia” was meant the south- 
ernmost arrparrjyia of Cappadocia (Strabo xii pp. 533 and 537, see below 
Chap. XXI note 7), which lay immediately north of the Taurus, but there 
is no evidence that this ever belonged to the kings of Pergaraum. 

29 . Cicero in Pis. 86 and de Leg. Agr. 11 50 (the Chersonesus subject to the 
governor of Macedonia and the Attalici Agri there leased to publicani). 
The [rejrapTov [kcu] e[£] tjkoo-tov Iros in an inscription from Aegina 
(LG. iv 2) which was supposed by Fraenkel to be reckoned according to an 
era beginning in 133, was regarded by Foucart (Formation, p. 333, note 2) 
as dated according to an era of the province of Achaea beginning in 146, 
but it is very questionable whether such an era ever existed; see O. Kaestner 
de Aeris quae ab Imperio Caes. Aug. const, init. duxerint (Leipzig 1890), 
p. 66f. and Kubitschek in R.E. 1 651. 

30 . For the “liberation” of Caria from Rhodes in 167 and the status of 
freedom conferred on it by the Romans see above Chap. IV note 67. It is 
nowhere definitely recorded that Caria was included in the province of 
Asia at the time of its formation, but, as Brandis pointed out (RE. 11 1538^), 
the senatus consulta for the cities of Tabae and Stratoniceia (M.A.MA. vi 
162 and O.G.I. 441, see Chap. X note 9) and the references both in the latter 
document and in an inscription from Mylasa of about 76 b.c. (L.W. 409) 
to the proconsul of Asia suggest that Caria formed part of the province at 
the time of the First Mithradatic War, and there seems to have been no 
occasion between 129 and this period when we can suppose that the district 
was incorporated in the province. 

31 . Justin xxxvii 1, 1. A cult of Massalia with a priest and a priestess, 
which was maintained at Phocaea during the Roman period (see LG JR. iv 
1322, 1323 [ = O.GJ. 489 = Dessau 8864] and 1325), was supposed by Homolle 
in B.C Ad. xix (1895), p. 553 to have been founded in gratitude for the in- 
tervention of Massalia on this occasion. For the assistance given by Massalia 
to Lampsacus in an appeal to Rome in 197/6 b.c. see Chap. IV note 51. 
There seems to be no basis for the statement of A. H. M. Jones (Greets 
City, p. 1 1 6) that Rome “in all probability revoked the grant of freedom for 
all cities save those which had resisted the rebels.” 

32 . See Mommsen Ges. Schr. iv p. 67, a view slightly different from that 
previously expressed in R. St. R. in p. 726, where the independence of the 
cities was regarded as more restricted. For the formal treaties concluded 
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by Rome during the second and first centuries before Christ with the cities 
of Asia see Chap. IV note 89. For the rights of a free city based on those 
recognized in the so-called Lex de Termessibus of about 70 b.c. ( CJ.L . i 2 
589= Dessau 38, see Chap. XII note 34) and the senatus consultum of 
39 b.c. for the united communities of Aphrodisias and Plarasa ( O.G.1 . 455, 
see Chap. XVIII note 15) see Chap. IV note 85. For "friendship and al- 
liance” with Rome see Chap. IV notes 76 and 87. 

33 . See Mommsen Ges. Schr. iv p. 64 f.; his opinion was accepted by Cardi- 
nali ( Morte di Attalo, pp. 277 and 287) and by Lenschau ( Jahresber . 135 
[1907], p. 234). This supposition is based on the ambiguous sentence of Livy 
Per. lix, Asiam occupavit ( i.e . Aristonicus), cum testamento Attali regis libera 
esse deberet , and on Appian Mith. 62, ov KaTccrgopcv vp&v rfperepcov e£ 
eKeivov (Antiochus III) yevopevcov, dXXd ped-qKapev avrovopovs. But what- 
ever be the meaning of the first passage, it is difficult to apply it to the cities, 
while the second, apart from the fact that it refers to the Treaty of Apameia 
(as Mommsen himself noted), and not to the formation of the province, 
is merely an argument put forth in a speech attributed to Sulla and without 
historical value. 

34 . The clause in Attalus’s will declaring Pergamum and its territory 
free, which is known from the decree of the city previously quoted ( l.G.R . 
iv 289 = O.G.1. 338, see Chap. I note 93 and above note 8), was presumably 
ratified and put into effect by the five commissioners sent by the Senate to 
Asia (see above note 1), since otherwise this decree would not have been 
recorded. Moreover, Pergamum was evidently free when, soon after the 
close of the war, it sent Diodorus Pasparus as an envoy to Rome and, a little 
later, obtained a favourable decision from the Senate in a controversy with 
the publicani ; see Chap. VII notes 1 and 25. The fact that a decree in honour 
of Diodorus (I.G.R. iv 292, 1 . 9L as restored by Wilhelm) records that this 
benefactor obtained from the Romans exemption from all demands made on 
Pergamum [ej/cro? tS>v <f>6pa>v suggests that the city, since it paid a <f>opo<s, 
was not free. But although the term <£opos, as used here, may refer (as held 
by Rostovtzeff Hellenist. World, p. 813) to a regularly paid tribute, it may 
also denote the “contribution” usually given to the Romans by their allies 
in time of war, and therefore the payment of it at this time does not neces- 
sarily indicate that Pergamum had not obtained its freedom. In fact, positive 
evidence for the city’s freedom with the status of “friend and ally” as recog- 
nized by a senatus consultum may be found in a decree (l.G.R. iv 1692 = 
Syll. 3 694), long supposed to have been enacted by Elaea near which it was 
found, but, as was observed by Wilhelm in ].OA.l. xvii (1914), p. 18 and 
Robert lit. Anat. p. 49, note 3, much more probably from Pergamum. Evi- 
dence for the freedom of Pergamum is also to be found in the invitation 
extended to the city by Ephesus and Sardis in 94/3 b.c. (see below note 35) 
to choose a mediator for the settlement of disputes arising out of a possible 
breach of a compact between the two contracting parties, since the regular 
practice was to choose a free city to act in this capacity. It is true that Perga- 
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mum also appears as mediator in a dispute between "Mitylene and Pitane 
( O.GJ . 335), which is ordinarily dated in the time of the later kings; but 
there is no proof that the document antedates the death of Attalus III and 
his grant of freedom to Pergamum; see Chap. Ill note 125. On the other 
hand, no conclusion may be drawn as to the freedom of Pergamum at this 
time from the mention of the “restoration” of its iraTpio<; iroXireia in O.GJ. 
337, since this seems to refer to the grant made in 47/46 b . c . (see Chap. XVII 
note 42). It is also very questionable whether we may use as evidence for 
the city’s freedom a supposed decree of Pergamum which, together with 
many other documents, was cited by Josephus in proof of the bestowal of 
privileges on the Jews; see Ant. Jud. xiv 10, 22, §247^, dated about no b . c . 
by Niese GMS. hi p. 371, note 3. In this decree the Pergamenes are repre- 
sented as referring to themselves as eruppayo 1 ‘Peapaiasv. But apart from 
the general doubt as to the authenticity of the “documents” cited by Josephus, 
this one is particularly open to suspicion because of the mention of Abraham 
os Jjv irdvrmv Thfipaiow narijp, for it seems hardly probable that the Per- 
gamenes would have had so definite a knowledge of the traditions of the 
Jews. 

35 . This seems evident from the fact that in 94/3 b.c. a formal compact 
was concluded between Sardis and Ephesus; see Ins. Perg. 268 = I.G.R. rv 
297 = O.GJ. 437 and Chap. VII note 47. 

36 . See Mommsen in AM. xxiv (1899), p. 194 = Ges. Schr. iv p. 65 f. These 
subject, tribute-paying cities were technically known as civitates stipendiariae. 
They and the unorganized rural communities are referred to by Velleius 
Paterculus (n 38, 5) in the statement: Asiam. . . . M. Perperna capto Aris- 
tonico fecit tributariam. It has been frequently assumed that until the pas- 
sage of the law of Gaius Gracchus in 123 b.c. (see Chap. VII note 15) the 
Romans did not demand tribute from the subject cities; see Brandis in R.E. 
11 1546: Foucart Formation, p. 337: Chapot Prov. Procons. p. 20: Rostovtzeff 
in RE. vii 154. This assumption, however, is based solely on a speech at- 
tributed to Antony in Appian B.C. v 4. This speech was addressed to 
rovs TXXijvas xal Sera aXXa edvrj rr\v dp<f>l to Uepyapov 'Ac rtav vepovra t, 
ijc. representatives both of the free cities and the subject communities. In it 
the hearers are assured that apeivoves vpiv fjpev ’ArrdXou * ov? yap ireXeire 
<f>opovs ‘ArrdXtj) p.e@rjKap.ev vpiv, peypi SrjpoKoireov dvfip&v ( i.e. Gaius 
Gracchus) Kal irap’r/p iv yevopevtav iSeryre tf> 6 pa)v. The inaccuracies in this 
passage were pointed out by Rostovtzeff in Hellenist. World, p. 8i2f., but, 
although admitting the contradiction between it and the statement of Cicero 
(II Verr. m 12) that the farming out of public revenues in Asia was intro- 
duced by Gracchus’s law, he nevertheless held that both in the cities and 
in the rural districts taxes were collected by the Roman publicani from the 
death of Attalus onward. His argument, however, was based on the belief 
that the <f>opo 1 from which Diodorus Pasparus failed to have Pergamum ex- 
empted must necessarily denote a regular tribute and not a war-contribution 
(see above note 34) and that the senatus consultum deciding the controversy 
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between the Pergamenes and the publicani was enacted in 129 rather, than, 
as seems more probable, some years later (see Chap. VII note 25). But apart 
from the danger of using as historically valuable a speech attributed by an 
ancient historian to one of his characters, this particular speech confuses two 
facts: (1) that the free cities paid no tribute in 129 b.c. and (2) that by the 
law of Gracchus all the remainder of the province, both the subject cities 
and the rural districts, was handed over to the publicani. Since the purpose 
of the speech was to represent Antony as showing his hearers how well 
they had fared at the hands of the Romans, the first of these two facts was 
stretched to cover all the inhabitants of the province and the second stated 
in such a way as to make the action of Gracchus seem a favour to the 
province instead of a cruel wrong. 

37 . Rostovtzeff in Kolonat, p. 283^ on the theory that, in general, the 
land of the Pergamene Kingdom was x^P a j 8 a<ri\.ueij, expressed the view 
that under the Romans all this land became the ager publicus of Rome. On 
the other hand, Frank in JUS. xvn (1927), p. 148!. and Econ. Hist, of Rome 2 
(Baltimore 1927), p. 145!. and Broughton in T.APA. lxv (1934), p. 207f. 
and Econ. Surv. iv p. 509!., making a distinction between the private estates 
of Attalus and the “crown-lands” (see Chap. V note 60), held that only 
the former became ager publicus , while the latter, retained by the holders, 
was subject, as was also the land held in outright ownership, to tithes 
and so became ager stipendiarius; see also W. Schwahn in RJE. vn a 10 and 
43f. While it is evident that the Pergamene kings were the actual owners 
of large tracts of land (see Chap. V note 60), it may also be assumed that 
much land was owned by the “great native families” (Broughton in Econ. 
Surv. iv p. 510, note 41). But, as Rostovtzeff observed (S£H.R£., Ital, 
Trans., Chap. VII note 1 and Hellenist. World, p. 8i4f.) , it is difficult to 
suppose that the Romans, by giving a legal title to the royal tenant-farmers, 
recognized as their private property the lands which they cultivated, espe- 
cially as the fact that the available evidence does not enable us to determine 
the status under the Romans either of the land in general or of those who 
tilled it. Nor may we infer, as did Frank and Broughton, from the lack of 
any mention of ager publicus in Asia — only the Attalici Agri in the Cher- 
sonesus are listed in Cicero de Lege Agr. n 50 — that no large tracts of it 
existed. It is likewise difficult to draw any inference as to the status of the 
land in Asia in the second century from the statement of Cicero {de Lege 
Agr. n 39) that under the law of Rullus it would be possible to declare that 
the Asianic cities and totam Asiam quae post L. Sullam Q. Pompeium 
consoles (88 b.c.) recuperata sit populi Romani factam esse (see also ibid. 
1 frg. 3 = Aquila Romanus 43, Mysia et Phrygia eidem condicioni legique 
parebunt), since this refers to the status of the cities after they had forfeited 
their rights by surrendering to Mithradates (see above p. 233). While it is 
probable that the amount of X^P a ficunkucq which became ager publicus 
was greater than Frank and Broughton supposed, it seems evident that a 
considerable part of the kingdom was in the hands either of private owners 
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or the holders of leases from the crown and that both of these categories 
continued to pay to the Roman government the tithes which they had previ- 
ously paid to the kings. See also Schwahn ibid. $f. and 43. 

38 . ol iv rfi ’A criq. Srjfiot, koX ra eOvt), i £. cities organized on the model 
of the Greek iroXi? and unorganized tribal districts; see I.G.R. iv 188 
( = O.GJ . 438), 291, and 297 ( = O.G.I. 437) and Chap VII note 48 and, 
for the tribal districts, Chap. V note 68. 

39 . From the road from Ephesus to Sardis we have milestone no. XXIV 
found at Tire in southern Lydia (restored by L. Aquilius Florus quaestor, 
perhaps Aquilius’s grandson); see C.I.L. in 14202 4 . From the Southern 
Highway no. V was found at Aziziye, about five miles southeast of Ephesus 
( CJ.L . hi 7205 zzlns. Magti. 255), and no. XXIX near Tralles (C.l.G. 
2920 = CJL.. hi 479 := 14201 11 ) . A difficult problem is presented by no. 
CCXXIII found at Yarajh (ancient Tacina), southwest of Lake Burdur, on 
the border of Phrygia and Pisidia; see C.I.L. m 7177 = 14199 8 = I.G.R. iv 880. 
It is surprising not only to learn that the province extended so far to the 
southeast but also to- find a road of Aquilius’s at a point where apparently 
there was no connexion with any other route. An explanation was sought 
by Ramsay (in A.J.A. m [1887], p. 3 66f. and C.B. 1 pp. 295!. and 33of.) 
in the theory that this section of road was constructed along the south- 
eastern frontier of the province from Apameia to some point south of 
Laodiceia, perhaps Themisonium, for the purpose of defending the prov- 
ince against the mountaineers of Pisidia; the milestone, according to this 
view, was numbered from Ephesus via Apameia, i.e. 179 m.p. between 
these two points with an additional 44 m.p. southwestward via Kilic to 
Yarajli. This theory was rejected by K. Miller in Itin. Rom. 71s on the 
double ground that it is improbable that the road formed an arc of a circle, 
running out of the province and into it again, and that the distance from 
Apameia to Yarajh is not 44 but 35 m.p. Miller, therefore, reverting to the 
original belief of Ramsay and Mommsen (commentary to C.I.L. in 7177), 
held that the distance was reckoned from Pergamum via Thyateira and 
Hierapolis, and supposed that this section of road led from Colossae (on 
the Southern Highway between Hierapolis and Apameia) in a southeasterly 
direction to Yarajh on the frontier. With only the one milestone to serve 
as evidence for the existence of this road, it is impossible to determine its 
direction. But it is difficult to believe, with Ramsay, that a road of such 
length and forming so great an arc was constructed for the purpose of de- 
fence against the distant Pisidians, and Aquilius may well have constructed 
a road leaving the Southern Highway and leading to some point at the 
southeastern corner of the province, where it either connected with the 
important route running through the mountains of Milyas to the Pamphylian 
Plain or, after circling around the southern side of Lake Burdur, joined 
the road which led from Apameia past Lake Kestel to Attaleia (see 
Chap. XI notes 15 and 16). 
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40 . For milestone no. CXXXI, found about eight miles inland from 
Dikili on the coast ( C 1 L . i 2 647=111 6093 = 7183 = I.G.R. iv 264), and mile- 
stone no. Ill probably on the road from Elaea to Smyrna (CJL,. i 2 648 = 111 
7i84 = /.GJf?. iv 270) see Chap II note 19. 

41 . The trial of Aquilius is mentioned by Cicero in Div. in Caec. 69 and 
pro Font. 38 and by Appian in B.C. 1 22. In the first of these passages there 
is no indication as to the charge, but in the second (if it refers to this 
Aquilius, as seems probable, and not to the later man of the same name, 
who served as Roman commander against Mithradates VI of Pontus, see 
above p. 2o8f.), the combination of names suggests that it was res repetundae 
(extortion). In the third passage Aquilius and two others, Lucius Aurelius 
Cotta and an unknown Salinator, are named by Gaius Gracchus in his 
advocacy of the transfer of jury-service from the Senatorial to the Eques- 
trian Order as conspicuous examples of men who, <ra(£< 2 ? SeScopoSo/ojKores, 
had been acquitted, even though 7rp«r/3ei?, being present in Rome, had 
accused them bitterly. The statement that the accusation was brought by 
TTpeo-^Seis {i.e. envoys from the provinces) seems to confirm the view that 
all these men were charged with res repetundae. On the other hand, the 
context shows that they were cited as examples of men who bribed the 
juries in order to secure an acquittal, and that the participle SeZoipoSoKrjKOTeg 
has this meaning here — although in B.C. 1 64 Appian clearly uses Scopo- 
SoKrjo-cu with the meaning of having taken bribes, and in 1 22 there is a 
similar confusion in the use of the noun ZeopoSoKta, which seems to refer 
once to jury-bribing and twice to the taking of bribes by the jury. In none 
of these passages, however, is there any suggestion that Aquilius was ac- 
cused of having accepted a bribe from Mithradates V. On the other hand, 
we are told in speeches attributed by Appian ( Mith . 12 and 57) to Pelopidas, 
envoy of Mithradates VI, and to Sulla that Aquilius ceded Phrygia in 
return for a bribe. These speeches, however, like others that have been 
mistakenly regarded as evidence (see above note 36 and Chap. VII note 36) , 
cannot be regarded as having any real historical value. But, since the sup- 
porters of the Lex Aufeia (see above note 27) were reproached with having 
taken bribes from Mithradates, it may be that in the prosecution of Aquilius 
this reproach was made against him also with the general purpose of dis- 
crediting him in the eyes of the jury, although it was not a part of the in- 
dictment for res repetundae. As was observed by Niese (GM.S. m p. 373, 
note 1), Phrygia could not have been ceded to Mithradates without the con- 
sent of the ten commissioners, and none of them seems to have been brought 
to trial for this offence. 
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1 . A picture of conditions soon after the close of the rebellion of Aris- 
tonicus may be obtained from the decrees of Pergamum in praise of 
Diodorus Pasparus; see I.G.R. iv 292, 293 and 294 ( = O.G.I. 764), with 
corrections by Wilhelm in SJ 3 . Wien. A\ad. ccxiv (1932) 4, p. 2if. and 
by Robert lit. Anat. p. 46f., p. 58, note x and p. 68, note 8. See also Rostovtzeff 
Hellenist. World, p. 810. For other, fragmentary, inscriptions in his honour 
see AM. xxxv (1910), p. 401!, nos. 1-5. The second of the decrees may be dated 
by the mention (1, 1. 49f.) of iv roi? iwta [ KateiKocrroI 5 Nttoj^opiois tov 
<rr]«^ttWTov try < 3 1/09, which occurred in 125 b.c.; see Robert in B.CH. liv 
(1930), p. 337f. and Chap. I note 59. The burdens imposed on a city during 
the war appear from the first of the decrees, where it is said that Diodorus 
obtained a release from avSpo\r$ia<;, probably compulsory levies of troops, 
as Wilhelm suggested (ibid. p. 23), rather than the taking of hostages, and 
[rf)9 t&v crTparo]veSov TTapaxeip,acria<;, as well as from t&v el 9 ravras 
(ije. the eniTayat of the Roman officer Quintus Caepio) Banavqftarav Kal 
rt J9 t&v \ 6 ycov eifcrSoo-eow?] and all the imray&v [e]*T 09 t&v <f> 6 p<vv 
(see Chap. VI note 34). But, as Robert observed (lit. Anat. p. 45), the serv- 
ice for which Diodorus was particularly honoured was his embassy to 
Rome; see I.G.R. iv 292, 11 . 17 and 36; 293 11, 1 . nf.; 294, 1 . 30. It is evident 
that by this mission he obtained some notable favour for Pergamum. We 
may scarcely suppose, however, with M. Segre in Athenaeum xvi (1938), 
p. 124, that this was the favourable decision in a dispute between the Perga- 
menes and the Roman publicani which is the subject of a senatus consultum, 
since it seems difficult to date this document before 125 b.c.; see below note 25. 

2 . The original arrangement provided that a province should be gov- 
erned by one of the praetors during his term of office, but when, as the 
result both of the formation of the new provinces of Macedonia-Achaea and 
Africa in 146 b.c. and of the creation of new praetorian duties at Rome, the 
six praetors elected annually no longer sufficed, the practice arose of ap- 
pointing as provincial governors the praetors of the previous year with 
prolonged powers, ie. pro praetore, and vested, like the propraetors of the 
Spanish provinces, with consulare imperium; see Mommsen RSt.R. 11* 
pp. i98f., 24of. and 647^ For the usual arrival of the governor in the spring 
see Mommsen RSt.R. ii* p. 205, note 1 and Marquardt RSt.V i* p. 336b 
For his subordinate officials and his powers see Marquardt i a pp. 336, 526b 
and 536f. 

3 . A tribunal at Rome before which cases of extortion could be brought 
by the provincials (the quaestio de pecuniis repetundis ) had been organized 
under the administration of the praetor percgrinus in 149 b.c. In 123 it was 
put in charge of a special praetor of its own; see Mommsen R.St.R. 11* p. 199!. 

4 . 7 .GJ?. iv 292, 1 . 23f.; 293 11, 1 . i7f. It is, of course, possible that these hon- 
ours were not all carried out. We know only that, as provided by the decree 
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(I.G.R. iv 292, 1 . 37), a city-tribe was named after him; it was called, how- 
ever, not Ha.<rnapT)i<i, but AioSm/ks; see AM. xxxv (1910), p. 422E, nos. u, 
13 and 19. 

5 . 'Pco/icutov ol imSrjp otWe?; see l.GJi. iv 294= O.G.I. 764, 1 . 19, as cor- 
rected in AM. xxix (1904), p. 389. In the lists of ephebi enrolled at Per- 
gamum, AM. xxvn (1902), p. ii5f. (see Chap. VI note 8), xxxn (1907), 
p. 415!., xxxiii p. 384!. and xxxv p. 422!., there are several Italian names. 
In one list, AM. xxxn p. 438, no. 303 (see xxxv p. 424), the ‘Pw/xaioi seem 
to have formed a separate group. 

6. For these conventus Civiurn Romanorum — which, of course, were 
wholly different from the judiciary conventus ( conventus iuridici) or dio- 
ceses (see below note 41) — see A. Schulten De Conventibus Civ. Rom. 
(Berlin 1892), pp. if. and 26E: E. Kornemann De Civibus Rom. in Prov- 
inciis Imperii consist. = Berl. Stud. f. Cl. Philol. xiv (1892), no. 1 and in 
RJE. iv ii79f.: Mommsen in Eph. Ep. vn p. 440E For those in the Asianic 
provinces see also Chapot Prov. Procons. p. i86f . : J. Flatzfeld Les Trafi- 
quants Italiens dans l’ Orient HelUnique (Paris 1919), pp. 44f., 90E and 
i6of,: Broughton in Econ. Surv. iv p. 543E For a list of the cities in these 
provinces in which these conventus are known during the Republican and 
the Imperial periods see Appendix iv. The associations were regularly 

and properly called Romani (name of city) consistentes or qui 

negotiantur; in Greek ol KaroweotWes 'Pcopcuoi or ot npayparevopev 01 
'Papatoi but sometimes simply oi 'Pw/iatoi. During the Republican period 
the associations seem to have been headed by magistri varying in number; 
no certain example of these officials, however, has been found in Asia 
Minor, for the assumption ( R.E. iv 1190) that the two freedmen, entitled 
magistri, who appear in an inscription from Samos ( C.IJL . in 458) were 
magistri of a conventus Civiurn Romanorum is very doubtful. In the Im- 
perial period a conventus seems ordinarily to have had a single curator; 
see Hatzfeld, p. 286. This official, as the list in Appendix iv shows, is known 
to have held office at Attaleia, Thyateira and Tralles. An official called 
Kov^evTa[p]xT7<ra? ra> v 'Pctipaiwv is known at Hierapolis ( l.G.R . iv 818). 
A ypapfiarevs of the conventus existed at Tralles (AM. vm [1883], p. 328E, 
no. 10 = P.AS. 1 p. 108, no. 10). No mention of a treasury appears in any 
inscription from Asia Minor, but the statues or other honours for which the 
various conventus must have paid are sufficient evidence that they had funds 
of their own. 

7 . At Ephesus the conventus C. R. qui in Asia negotiantur honoured the 

Emperor Claudius ( Ephesos 111 p. no, no. 19); at Laodiceia-on-Lycus ol 
ini rfjs ’Atrias 'Pwpaioi combined with ol 'EXXi'ji’es (evidently the koivov 
of the province, see below note 48) and 6 6 AaoSixewv in honouring 

a Q. Pomponius Flaccus (AM. xvi [1891], p. 144i.-I.G-R. iv 860); at 
Rhodes the C.R. qui in Asia negotiantur took some action unknown (CJJL. 
hi 12266) ; and at Ephesus [ol Kara T7)]v ’A criav oiKoOjWes 'Ptupatot] (if 
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the restoration be correct) seem to have set up a statue of the genius of the 
city ( IBM . 517). Chapot, who knew only the inscription from Laodiceia, 
denied ( Prov . Procons. p. 190) that the Romans of the whole province were 
thus organized in one group; but the inscriptions from Ephesus and Rhodes 
seem to demonstrate it clearly. That the group of mercatores qui Alexandr., 
Asiai, Syriai negotiantu[r ], who made a dedication at Puteoli (C.LL. x 
1797 = Dessau 7273), were a still larger organization, as was suggested by 
Kornemann, is unlikely; more probably they were local merchants whose 
trade was carried on with these provinces; see Broughton in Econ. Surv. 
iv p. 548, note 96, 

8. This is apparent from the fact that in some cases, e.g. at Cibyra, Erythrae, 
Laodiceia, Smyrna and Teos, honours were conferred separately by 6 Sijpo? 
and oi 'Pca/j-aloi. On the other hand, in many cities, e.g. Apameia, Assus, 
Cibyra, Cyzicus, Methymna, Pergamum, Philadelpheia (?), Prymnessus, 
Thyateira and Conana (Pisidia), action was taken conjointly by the /3 ovXri 
Kal Srjfios (or the 8 rj/xo<s) and oi Karoucovints (or npayparevofievoi) 
'Pwpcuoi, evidently distinct bodies. A similar distinction is made between 
singulos conventus (of Roman citizens) and singulas civitates in Caesar 
Bell. Civ. 111 32 (see above p. 403). 

9. See Mommsen RSt.R. 111 p. 702 and Chapot Prov. Procons. pp. 125 
and 190. In CJ.G. 2222 = Sylld 785 = /.G JR. iv 943 (Chios, a re-enactment 
under Augustus of a senatus consultum of 80 b.c.) it is specifically provided 
that ot t€ trap ’ avrois ovre ? 'Po»[pai](o)i rot? Xeicav vimKovwTiv vo/xots. 
Mommsen supposed (l.c., note 3) that under the emperors autonomy was 
taken away from Cyzicus and Rhodes because by inflicting capital punish- 
ment on Roman citizens the cities’ courts had exceeded their powers, but 
these instances do not prove his contention. Cyzicus was deprived of its 
freedom by Tiberius because of violentia committed against Romans (Taci- 
tus Ann. iv 36, 2f.: Suetonius Tib. 37: Cassius Dio lvii 24, 6; see above p. 503) ; 
it had once before been deprived of it for the same reason by Augustus (see 
Chap. XX note 21). The freedom of the Rhodians was taken away by 
Claudius (Cassius Dio lx 24, 4, see Chap. XXIII note 24) because they 
had impaled ( avecrKoXo-rrurav ) certain Romans. In both cases it would seem 
that it was the illegality of the act that these emperors punished and not a 
regular procedure of the properly constituted courts of the cities. 

10. So in Sicily; see Cicero II V err. 11 32L and 70; m 28: Mommsen RSt.R. 
i 3 p. 317 and note 5. The belief that the members of the conventus formed 
this panel and also Mommsen’s theory that only the richer (and hence more 
responsible) Romans were enrolled in it has found striking confirmation 
in the first and fourth of the edicts of Augustus recently found at Cyrene 
and dealing with law-suits in which provincials were concerned; see S.E.G. 
ix 8 = H. Malcovati Augusti Operum Fragmenta 2 (Turin 1928), p. 39L In 
these edicts the Emperor ordered that all cases involving life, freedom or 
nationality, hitherto tried by a jury selected from the 215 resident Romans 
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having a taxable property of at least 2500 denarii, might henceforth, if the 
defendant so desired, be tried by a jury composed of equal numbers of 
Romans and “Greeks,” all to be at least 25 years of age and having a mini- 
mum taxable property of 7500 denarii — unless it should prove necessary, on 
account of a dearth of those so qualified, to lower this amount to not less 
than one half. All other cases were henceforth, unless either party to the 
suit should express his preference for Romans, to be tried by a jury com- 
posed entirely of “Greeks,” none of whom, however, might be domiciled 
in the city of which either party to the suit was a native. It may be supposed 
that a similar arrangement also existed in Asia, and that the same change 
was introduced there. 

11 . So at Apameia, where four Roman citizens and one native are de- 
scribed as apljavre? iv t<5 X' Kal p erei (a.d. 45/6) ’Pcopaioi vpdtTWi {t£. 
the first Romans to hold the office) ; see LG JR. iv 792. The curatores known 
from the inscriptions listed in Appendix iv from Attaleia and Thyateira 
( I.G.R. iv 1169 and 1255), Tralles (C.I.G. 2930) and the official from 
Hierapolis ( l.G.R . iv 818) all held local offices. 

12 . For example, at Panamara and Lagina in Caria the 'Pcopaloi, as well 
as the citizens, received the money-doles distributed by the priest and priest- 
ess; see B.CH. xi (1887), pp. 146!., nos. 47, 48, 51; xn (1888), p. 255 = xxviii 
(1904), p. 23f., no. 2. At Priene they were included in the dole of oil and 
the free use of the public bath, as well as in the entertainments provided 
by generous magistrates; see Ins. Priene 112, 113 and 123. 

13 . See Rostovtzeff Kolonat , p. 286 and Hellenist. World , Chap. VII, note 
35, who cited as evidence of lands in Asia later owned by Romans in city- 
territory Cicero pro Flacco 7if. and 80 and Epist. ad Fam. xm 53. See also 
Broughton in Econ. Surv. iv p. 549 and (for absentee owners) p. 551. 

14 . On the societates publicanorum see F. Kniep Societas Publicanorum 1 
(Jena 1896), p. nf.: Rostovtzeff Staatspacht, p. 37of. (for the Republican 
period): V. Ivanov De Societatibus V ectigalium publicorum Pop. Rom. 
(St. Petersburg 1911), p. I2f.: Steinwenter in RJL. xiv 987!.: Frank in Econ. 
Surv. 1 p. 148L: Broughton in Econ. Surv. iv p. 535!.: W. Schwahn in R.E. 
vn a 44 and 64!. Publicani, who are first mentioned as having taken public 
contracts in 215 b.c. (Livy xxm 49, 1), appear for the first time in 184 as 
collectors of the public revenues (Livy xxxix 44, 7L), but probably, as Kniep 
observed, they had contracted for these previously. According to Polybius 
vi 17, 2f., in the first half of the second century large numbers of Romans 
were financially interested in the corporations organized for taking con- 
tracts for the construction and repair of public works and the farming of 
the state-owned utilities. His picture of the number of persons engaged and 
of the extent of their operations is perhaps exaggerated; see Frank in C.P. 
xxviii (1933), p. 2i. = Econ. Surv. 1 p. 149. For the collection of tithes in 
Sicily under the provisions of the Lex Hieronica, i.e. according to the system 
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established by Hiero II of Syracuse, see Rostovtzeff Staatspacht , p. 350L and 
Kolonat, p. 233L and V. M. Scramuzza in Econ. Surv. hi p. 237L 

15 . Cicero 11 V err. hi 12: Scholia Bob. p. 157 Stangl: Fronto Epist. ad Ver. 
11 1, p. 125 Naber. An apparent contradiction to the evidence of these pas- 
sages seems to be found in Lucilius, 11 . 671-2 Marx (Bk. xxvi) : Publicanus 
vero ut Asiae fiam, ut scripturarius, pro Lucilio, etc for Book xxvi appears 
to have been written in the period 132-129 b.c.; see F. Marx C. Lucilii 
Carminum Reliquiae (Leipzig 1904-05) 1 p. xxx f. It was held by C. Cicho- 
rius, however, in V ntersuchungen zu Lucilius (Berlin 1908), p. 72 that 
these lines, as well as other indications, point to an actual publication of this 
and the following books at a date subsequent to 123 b.c., and thus the con- 
tradiction disappears. Accordingly, it does not seem necessary to attempt 
to reconcile the evidence by supposing, with Schanz-Hosius ( Gesch . d. Rom. 
Lit. i 4 p. 154), that the lines in question were written before 129 b.c. in the 
expectation of the introduction of the tax-farming system into Asia. For a 
view that the taxes of Asia were leased out to publicani as soon as the prov- 
ince was organized see below note 25. 

16 . These were known respectively as the decumae, the scriptura and the 
portorium ; see Cicero de Imp. Cn. Pomp. 15 and pro Flacco 19 : Lucilius 
1 . 671 ( scripturarius , see above note 15) : Cicero Epist. ad Att. v 15, 3, magistri 
scripturae et portus (for Cilicia) ; xi 10, 1, operas in portu et scriptura Asiae 
pro magistro dedit; Epist. ad Pam. xm 65, 1, operas in scriptura pro magistro 
dat\ Donatus Commentum Terenti, Phorm. 100 (Vol. 11 p. 389 Wessner), 
magistri tributorum, id est publicani, operas in portu dabant. See also Ros- 
tovtzeff in RE. vii 154! (on the decuma ) and Hellenist. World, pp. 817, 
957 and 965^ : Ivanov ibid. p. hi: Frank in Econ. Surv. 1 p. 255!.: Broughton 
in Econ. Surv. iv p. 511. For the portorium see R. Cagnat Les Impots In- 
directs chez les Romains (Paris 1882), pp. if. and 79!., and for the quadra- 
gesima portuum Asiae in the early imperial period see Chap. XXIV note 4. 

17 . For these sub-contracts ( pactiones ) see Cicero Epist. ad Att. v 13, 1; 
14, 1; vi 1, 16; ad Quint. Fr. 1 1, 35; ad. Fam. xm 65, 1; de Prov. Cons. 10 
(for Syria). See also Rostovtzeff Staatspacht, p. 357 and Hellenist. World, 
p. 967 and note 50: Ivanov, p. 89!.: Broughton, p. 537: A. H. M. Jones Gree\ 
City, p. 124 : W. Schwahn in RJE. vii a 44 and 64. As Rostovtzeff observed, 
it seems more probable that the pactiones were annual rather than, as sup- 
posed by Broughton (p. 537, note 13), quinquennial. For the interest on 
arrears see Cicero ad Att. vi 1, 16 and 2, 5 and Ivanov, p. 90L 

18 . The suggestion of Rostovtzeff (RE. vii 155), Frank (Econ. Surv. 1 
p. 274) and Broughton (p. 540) that the tithes on products delivered in kind 
were sometimes carried by the publicani outside the province depends on a 
restoration in the Lex Antonia de Termessibus (see Chap. XII note 34), 
col. 11, 1 . 36!.: Quos per eorum finds publicanei ex eo vectigali transporta- 
bunt [ eorum fructuum portorium Termenses ne capiunto ]. 
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19 . This is evident from the fact that each had its magister ( or pro ma- 
gistro) ; see above note 16. See also Ivanov, p. 23L 

20 . See Ivanov, p. 2of., who showed that such a combination existed not 
only in Asia, but in other provinces as well. For the Bithynica Societas as 
a combination of the societates operating in Bithynia see Chap. XVI note 72. 

21 . For the magister and pro magistro see above note 16: Cicero pro 
Plancio 32: Scholia Bob. p. 157 Stangl: Cicero Epist. ad Fam. xm 9, 2 (for 
Bithynia) : Marquardt RJt.V. n 2 p. 300 f.: Ivanov, pp. 5if. and 69L: Brough- 
ton, p. 538f. 

22 . Cicero de Imp. Cn. Pomp. 16 and Epist. ad Fam. xm 9, 3: Caesar Bell. 
Civ. hi 103: Appian B.C. n 13. See also Ivanov, pp. 65!. and 74!. and Brough- 
ton, p. 539. 

23 . Cicero Epist. ad Att. v 15, 3; 21, 4. These tabellarii belonged to the 
companies which farmed the taxes of Cilicia, but it may be inferred that 
those which operated in Asia had them also. 

24 . Cicero Epist. ad Fam. 11 17, 4; m 5, 4; v 20, 9; Epist. ad. Att. xi 1, 2; 
2, 3; cf. II Verr. in 165. See also Ivanov, p. 42 and E. J. Jonkers in Mnem. 
ix (1941), p. 185. 

25 . See Passerini in Athenaeum xv (1937), p. 252!., who combined several 
fragments of the senatus consultum and the decree of the magistrate and 
his consilium dealing with the matter, all found at Smyrna (see Tiir\ Tank 
11 [1934], p. 2 4 of., part of which is in Ann. Ep. 1935, 173). An even more 
fragmentary copy, found at Adramyttium, has been known since 1875; 
see I.G.R. iv 262 and Mommsen in Eph. Ep. iv p. 213b = Ges. Schr. vm 
p. 344b and RSt.R. hi p. 967, note 4. This copy, on die evidence of the names 
of the members of the consilium, was dated in about no b.c. by Cichorius 
U ntersuchungen zu Lucilius, p. 3L, accepted by Miinzer in R.E. xv 618, 1 . 64. 
Passerini, on the other hand, on the basis of his restorations in the Smyrna 
copy [Mavtos 'AxvXXios Taros Xeprrp&ijvios viraror ( 1 . 9) and [Mdvros 
’A/cjvXXtos vnraros ( 1 . 17), dated it in 129 b.c. This dating, however, al- 
though accepted by M. Segre in Athenaeum xvi (1938), p. 124 and subse- 
quently by Miinzer (quoted in Rostovtzeff Hellenist. World, Chap. VI note 
86) and by Hansen ( Attalids , p. 151), is questionable. Although the restora- 
don in 1 . 17 is reasonably certain, since . . . vXXios can hardly be restored in 
any other way, and although the clause iav avrtp <paLvryra.i, which immedi- 
ately follows, evidently alludes to the Consul of the year, the restoration of 
1 . 9, based on the assumption that the names of the Consuls of the current 
year are to be read here, is not convincing. Moreover, it is hard to believe 
that a controversy between the publicani and the Pergamenes could have 
arisen as early as 129, when the revolt of Aristonicus had scarcely been 
quelled. It seems much more probable, therefore, that the [’Ak]vXXk>? in 
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question was the younger Manius Aquilius, Consul with Gaius Marius in 
ioi b.c. and in 90 a special commissioner in Asia (see above p. 208), and that 
the Consuls (the second named . . . nos mentioned in 1 . 9) were those of some 
unknown year. This view seems to be supported by the presence of Lucius 
Domitius Cn. [f.] in the consilium ( 1 . 37), who, as Passerini observed 
(p. 269), can hardly be any other than the Consul of 94. It is difficult to sup- 
pose that this man was old enough in 129 to have been a member of a 
magistrate’s consilium ; for since his father, Gnaeus Ahenobarbus, was 
Consul in 122 b.c., Lucius (who was the second son) could scarcely have 
been born before 145; in 129, therefore, he was not more than 16 years 
old. If Passerini’s dating of the inscription cannot be accepted, we must 
question also his inference (p. 277L) that the taxes of Asia were leased 
to the publicani immediately after the acquisition of the province, and 
that the Lex Sempronia of Gaius Gracchus (see above note 15) was merely 
a change in the system already existing, by which either tithes were in- 
troduced or the percentage imposed on harvests was altered. 

26 . l.GJR. iv 194 — O.GJ. 440 = Dessau 8770 — Abbott and Johnson Munici- 
pal Administration in the Rom. Emp. (Princeton 1926), no. 14. A some- 
what similar case, as Dittenberger observed ( O.GJ . 440, note 4), is found 
in the Senate’s decision in 73 b.c. against the claim of the publicani that the 
lands of the sanctuary of Amphiaraus at Oropus on the border between 
Attica and Boeotia were subject to taxation; see LG. vii 413 = Sy//. 3 747 and 
Cicero de Nat. Deor. in 49. On the other hand, an inscription from Tel- 
missus in Caria (JM.S. xiv [1894], p. 377b = Michel 459), which records 
a restoration of land to Apollo, and a fragment from Pergamum of the early 
second century after Christ ( AM . xxiv (1899], p. 177, no. 27 = I.G.R. iv 
397), recording a similar restoration to Dionysus, were cited by Dittenberger 
( O.G.I. 440, note 3) as parallel cases, but, as they contain no mention of 
publicani, they cannot be regarded as definite instances of aggression of this 
kind. It is also difficult to connect with the publicani, as was suggested by 
Viereck ( Sermo Graecus, p. 9), a fragmentary letter of the proconsul P. 
Cornelius Scipio to Thyateira containing mention of [Ujplav xpr^paroiv 
(l.GJR. iv 1211, see Chap. XX note 37). 

27 . Ins. Priene hi, 11 . H2f. and 140L and p. xix, with the restorations of 
Holleaux in B.C.H. xxxi (1907), p. 387 1 . = Etudes 1 p. 309^; a somewhat 
similar dispute seems to be referred to in the fragmentary decree, Ins. Priene 
1 17 (1. I4f.). 

28 . Milet 1 7, p. 29of., no. 203, dated about 130 b.c. by Rehm in SB. Bayer. 
Akad. 1923, viii p. 23b In addition to sacrifices on specified days to the 
Afipos t5sv 'Pcopauov and Roma, the priest had to offer a victim on the first 
of every month, and on certain days he conducted contests for the young 
men and the boys of the city, the weapons won as prizes to be dedicated 
iv t <3 'Pwpatw when completed. The priest had to purchase his office in the 
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usual way (see Chap. XXIII note 17), but he received a yearly salary of 600 
drachmae and, as perquisites, certain portions of some of the victims. 

29. Milet 1 9, p. 182L, no. 368, after 108 b.c. (Hiller von Gaertringen in 
RJE. xv 1612). 

30 . I.G. 11 2 1009, three MiXnjo-iot (117/6 b.c.); xoii, col. vi, two MxAijo-mh 
(107/6 b.c.); 1028, seven MiAijo-roi (102/1 b.c.). See Hiller von Gaertringen 
ibid, and, for the dates of the respective archons, Menoetes, Aristarchus and 
Echecrates, Pritchett and Meritt Chron. of Hellenist. Athens (Cambridge, 
Mass. 1940), p. xxxiiif. 

31 . Haussoullier Etudes, p. 209f., no. 10, a list of gifts to the Temple at 

Didyma in the year of the stephanephoros [Aristanjor, son of Aristanor, 
dated before 89 b.c. by Rehm in Milet 1 3, p. 253, note 1. The list contains 
mention of tS>v SoOevrcop xP 7 U l ° LTa>v E ipvjvtov rod ’Apripospos, whose 

name has been restored as one of the rapievo pres kcu irapeSpevovres in the 
Temple in the stephanephorate of Dionysodorus (Haussoullier Etudes, 
p. 252, dated about 100 b.c. by Rehm in Milet. 1 3, p. 390L). The donors of 
(f>taXai were Cos, Erythrae, Mylasa, Chios, Ilium, Myrina, Chalcis, Mega- 
lopolis, Alinda, Cyzicus, Iasus, Smyrna, Chalcedon, Clazomenae, Rhodes, 
“King Antiochus” (either VIII, IX or X), “the eldest son of King Ptolemy,” 
i.e. Ptolemy X (see Ins. Delos 1531, dated in 111/10 b.c., and 2037=Durrbach 
Choix, nos. 124 and 125 [ = O.GJ . 170]), Brogitarus, tetrarch of the Trocmi, 
and his sister, Abadogiona (Adobogiona, see Chap. XV note 40) . 

32 . Ins. Priene 111, 1 . 143!. and 120, 1 . i5f.; see Hiller von Gaertringen in 
Ins. Priene, p. xix and RJE. xv 1612 and above Chap. IV note 84. 

33 . See M. Schede Ruinen v. Priene (Berlin 1934), pp. 8, 36E, 54, 88f. 
The north colonnade of the agora has a dedicatory inscription probably of 
King Ariarathes VI of Cappadocia {Ins. Priene 204, as corrected on pp. xviii 
and 31 1, see also Arch, fahrb. xlix [1934], p. 106), who succeeded to the 
throne on the death of his father about 130 (see above pp. 151 and 202) and 
whose gifts may have aided in the construction of the building; for his 
evvoia to Priene see Ins. Priene 109, 1 . 103. For the contributions of Moschion 
to the gymnasium see Ins. Priene 108, 11 . 34!. and ixif. As Rostovtzef? observed 
{Hellenist. World, p. 824), there is no reason to suppose (with Schede, p. 8) 
that these buildings were built with the money deposited in Priene by the 
Cappadocian pretender Orophernes (see Chap. IV note 93). 

34 . Ins. Priene 99-103 in honour of Thrasybulus, dated by the mention 
(no. 99, 1 . 19) of rrjs oroas rijs jSopeou {i.e. of the agora) , erected probably 
under Ariarathes VI (see above note 33); 107 (Athenopolis) ; 108 (Mos- 
chion); 109 (Herodes); 111 (Crates). It seems highly questionable whether 
we may infer, as did Rostovtzeff {Hellenist. World, Chap. VI note 71), from 
the benefactions of Moschion that Priene was in a “sorry plight” or sup- 
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pose that his embassies to Syria, Egypt and the Nabataeans were “in search 
probably of help”; Rostovtzeff himself observed (p. 809) that there is no 
indication in these decrees that the war had affected the welfare of Priene 
and suggested (p. 805) that the embassies may have been connected with 
Moschion’s commercial ventures. The fact, however, that Moschion was 
sent as dewpos to Demetrius I, as well as to Magnesia, Tralles and Cibyra, 
shows that these missions were sacred in character, and it may be supposed 
that the others also were performed in connexion with the city’s relations 
with the kings in question. 

35 . This fragment of a senatus consultum, dated by the names of the 

Consuls of 1 16 B.C., was found in a village near Oynayan on the Southern 
Highway northeast of Apameia and well within the borders of Phrygia; see 
Ramsay C£. 1 p. 762, no. yio = O.GJ. 436 = 1 .GJR. iv 752. It is true tnat the 
name of Mithradates has been restored, for but little of the document is 
extant. The number of the irpecrfitvrai ets ’A aiav Biafiapres has also been 
lost. 1 I 

36 . Appian Mith. 57, where Sulla is represented as saying that after the 
acts of Aquilius had been annulled, the Senate declared Phrygia free, and 
as advancing the argument that if the Romans, who had taken Phrygia by 
war (against Antiochus III), did not see fit to govern the district themselves, 
it did not necessarily follow that Mithradates had any right to it. Elsewhere 
we find only the simple statement that the Romans took Phrygia from the 
youthful Mithradates; see Appian Mith. n; 12; 15; 56: Justin xxxvm 5, 3. 
In Livy Per. lxxvii Phrygia is described as provmcia Popult Romani. 

37 . E.g. Marquardt RSt.V. i 2 p. 335: Chapot Prov. Procons. p. 76: Green- 
idge Hist, of Rome 1 p. 187. The freedom ot Phrygia was descriDed by Ram- 
say as “more nominal than real,” and he regarded its status as one of “semi- 
dependence on the province Asia”; see C£. 1 pp. 341, 423 and 762 and 
Hist. Comm, to the Epist. to the Galatians (London 1899), p. 68 (where 
Phrygia is described as “really dependent on Rome and the governor of the 
province Asia”). A somewhat similar view was expressed by Last in CAJH. 
ix p. 106, namely, that “the communities of the country seem to have been 
organized into some loose form of league, which was perhaps placed under 
the general supervision of the governor of Asia.” Mommsen, who believed 
that Phrygia became a sort of protectorate and that after its incorporation 
into the province it enjoyed “eine gewisse Selbststandigkeit” (Ges. Schr. 
iv p. 67), found support for this view in coins bearing the legend K oivov 
<S>pvyia s ‘Airapti? (or 'Ana pels Kot vov <J»pvyias); see Coll. W add. 5464, 
5690, 5707f. and 5720: BM. Cat. Phrygia , p. 90, no. 122, p. 94 f., nos 143^ and 
i5of. and p. 99, no. 172. These coins, however, were issued under Nero, 
Vespasian and Caracalla and in the time of Philip, and, although we are 
unable to determine the nature of this “commonalty” (for Phrygia as a 
separate unit in the administration of the emperor’s revenues see Chap. 
XXIV note 6), it is dangerous to draw any inference from its existence 
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in the imperial period as to the status of the district at the time of its an- 
nexation. 

38 . See Cicero pro Flacco 65 (59 b.c.) : Asia vestra constat ex Phrygia, 
Mysia, Carta, Lydia. For a short time, however, in the middle of the first 
century before Christ most of Phrygia was attached to the province of 
Cilicia; see below notes 41 and 42. 

39 . According to the planimetric measurements of Map no. IV in Kiepert’s 
Atlas Antiquus made by J. Beloch in Die Bevolkerung d. Gr.-Rom. Welt 
(Leipzig 1886), p. 223ft, the areas of the various districts were as follows: 

Mysia 31,100 sq. km. 

Lydia 24,250 “ “ 

Caria 19,350 “ “ 

Phrygia 46,950 “ “ 

Cibyratis 6,400 “ “ 

Islands 6,834 “ “ 

Total 134.884 “ “ (52,079 sq. miles; Eng- 

land, 50,874 sq. miles). 

40 . For this incident see Diodorus xxxvi 13 and Plutarch Marius 17, 5L 
For the name Battaces as an official name of the Priest of Pessinus see 
Chap. I note 71. According to Plutarch, when Battaces, after his arrival in 
Rome, predicted a victory over the Teutones, the Senate voted to build a 
vaos imvitaos for the Goddess, but this is scarcely credible. 

41 . For the judiciary districts, called conventus by the Romans and 
Biouojcreis in Greek, see Strabo xm p. 628, 'Poo/taiovs . . . Stara^ai ras 
Sioi/ojcms, kv al$ ras ayopaious irotovvrat teal ras Bi/caioSocrtas: A. 
Schulten De Conventibus Civium Rom. (Berlin 1892), pp. 6 and 126L: 
Kornemann in R.E. iv 1173L: Chapot Prov. Procons. p. 351L: A. H. M. 
Jones Gree\ City, p. 123. The suggestion of von Wilamowitz that the con- 
ventus was a Pergamene institution taken over by the Romans, which was 
adopted by Schulten (p. 129) and Kornemann, was based on the fact that 
these districts were regularly referred to by Cicero as Sioi/ojo-ets and not 
as conventus. There is, however, no evidence for the belief that this institu- 
tion existed in the Greek world in the pre-Roman period, for, as Brandis 
observed (R.E. v 786L), both in Athens and in the cities of Asia Minor the 
word StotKijcrts had no territorial significance but designated the admin- 
istration of the public treasury. Moreover, Cicero’s application of the term 
to the judiciary districts of his province of Cilicia ( Epist . ad Fam. hi 8, 4; 
xm 67, 1; ad Att. v 15, 3; 21, 7; vi 2, 4), as well as to a district of Asia ( ad 
Fam. xiii 53, 2), cannot be regarded as showing that the word conventus 
was not so applied in his time or that the existence of judiciary districts 
antedated the rule of the Romans in Asia. Cicero, indeed, seems to have 
used the term conventus Syracusanus (II V err. 11 70) to denote the judiciary 
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district o£ that city, and in connexion both with Cilicia and with Sicily he 
applied the word conventus to the assembly held for the administration of 
justice; see ad Fam. hi 8, 6; xv 4, 2; 11 Verr. v 28. The transference of the 
term to the city in which this assembly took place (see e.g. Cicero 11 Verr. 
11 160 and Caesar Bell. Gall, vm 46) and thence to the judiciary district 
of which this city was the centre was not unnatural. It was thus used in 
the geographical summaries of Pliny ( NH . v 105-126), where the cities of 
the Asianic provinces are listed according to the conventus in which they were 
severally situated (see below note 42), an arrangement which is generally 
regarded as based on the official survey compiled by Agrippa early in 
Augustus’s principate (see Chap. XX note 17) and therefore represents the 
system used in the latter part of the first century before Christ. It was sup- 
posed, in fact, by Kornemann (ibid. 1175) that in the East this arrangement 
of well defined judiciary conventus was not introduced until this time. This 
view, however, seems not to take account of the fact that the three Phrygian 
“dioceses” which in Cicero’s time were attached to the province of Cilicia, 
namely, Laodiceia-Cibyra, Apameia and Synnada (see Chap. XVI notes 
18 and 77), also appear in Pliny’s list (v 105L) as the three iurisdictiones of 
Phrygia. Since in the case of these three conventus , the arrangement that 
obtained under Augustus was in effect in the middle of the first century 
before Christ, it seems possible to infer that the others listed by Pliny also 
existed at this time. This inference, in fact, is borne out by a letter of a 
Roman magistrate of the time of Cicero, addressed to the Koivov rCiv 
'E XXrjvav in Asia, which exists in two copies, found respectively in Miletus 
and Priene; see Milet 1 2, p. ioif., no. 3 = Abbott and Johnson, no. 22 and 
Ins. Priene 106 and Chap. XVII note 9. This letter was sent to various cities 
of Mysia, Lydia and Caria which were evidently the centres of the judiciary 
districts, and as these (with three exceptions, see note 42) are identical with 
the cities listed as centres by Pliny, there seems to be no doubt that the 
arrangement known to him existed also in the pre-Augustan period. Ramsay, 
on the other hand, dated ( C.B. 1 p. 265) the division of the province of Asia 
into judiciary conventus in the time of Sulla (85/84 b.c.). There is, however, 
no evidence that Sulla divided the province into any districts except the 
forty-four regiones temporarily created for collecting the fine which he had 
imposed on the communities (see Chap. X note 17), an arrangement which, 
of course, had no connexion with the conventus. Much more convincing, 
therefore, is the view of Mommsen (Ges. Schr. iv p. 68, note 1), who pointed 
out that since from the beginning the administration of justice was one of 
the governor’s duties, the judiciary districts were “unquestionably” as old 
as the province itself. 

42 . For the list of the judiciary conventus of Asia, with the communities 
included in each see Pliny N.H. v 105-126: O. Cuntz in Jahrbb. f. Cl. Philol., 
Suppl. xvn (1890), p. 49of.: A. H. M. Jones Cities, p. 64b The conventus 
thus listed are: in Phrygia; Cibyra (with Laodiceia), Synnada and Apameia: 
in Caria; Alabanda: in Lydia, Ionia and Mysia; Sardis, Smyrna, Ephesus, 
Adramyttium and Pergamum. The accuracy of the list, as far as the three 
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Phrygian conventus arc concerned, is shown by the frequent references by 
Cicero to these districts, which comprised the whole of Phrygia and be- 
tween 56 and 49 b.c. were attached to the province of Cilicia (see above 
note 41) . With regard to Caria, Lydia, Ionia and Mysia, on the other hand, 
the accuracy of the list is rendered questionable by the letter of a Roman 
official found at Miletus ( Milet 1 2, p. ioif., no. 3, see above note 41), in 
which the writer informs the Milesians that he is sending his letter not 
only to them but also to the communities of Ephesus, Tralles, Alabanda, 
Mylasa, Smyrna, Pergamum, Sardis and Adramyttium, tva ipei<s npos tos 
iv rfj SfioiKjijcrei, -rfj ISiq. iroXei? Sianoa-TeiX-rjcrOe — in consequence of which 
command a copy was inscribed at Priene (Ins. Priene 106). Since it seems 
evident from the expression iv rjj SfioucJ-ijcrci rfj iSiq. that the cities named 
in this letter were the centres of judiciary conventus , we must suppose that 
Miletus (for which Magnesia was unfortunately substituted by Jones Cities , 
pp. 61 and 391 and Gree\ City , p. 123), Tralles and Mylasa should be added 
to the list of the centres existing in the middle of the first century before 
Christ — for the omission of the Phrygian districts indicates that the letter 
was written between 56 and 50, a dating borne out by the mention (1. 39) 
of Cicero (Marcus or Quintus). With regard to Miletus and Mylasa we 
have no further information, but this supposition is rendered highly proba- 
ble by their situation, for it is hard to believe that the southern bank of the 
lower Maeander and the whole of Caria were comprised in the single 
conventus of Alabanda. With regard to Tralles, on the other hand, there 
is additional testimony in Cicero pro Flacco 71; for Pergamum, Smyrna 
and Tralles are here cited as places in which ius a nostro magistratu dicitur, 
and also, perhaps, in Josephus Ant. fud. xiv 10, 21, §244, where an otherwise 
unknown governor, P. Servilius Galba (for his possible identity see Miinzer 
in R.E. n a, 1790, no. 58), describes himself as aycov tov ayopa iov in Tralles. 
When Pliny's lists were compiled, however, Tralles had evidently ceased 
to be the centre of a conventus, for, as both Cuntz (ibid. p. 493) and 
Buresch (AM. xix [1894], p. ioyf.) observed, the name of the city appears 
in the form Caesarienses (from the name Caesareia which it assumed in 
26/5 b.c. see Chap. XX note 7) in Pliny N H. v 120, where (together with 
Mastaura and Briula situated farther east) it is included in the conventus 
of Ephesus; Cuntz also pointed out (p. 496) that the enumeration of Tralles 
(with Nysa) among the towns of Caria, as though it belonged to the con- 
ventus of Alabanda, was taken from another source, which was evidently 
incorrect. 

Another indication of the centres of the various conventus might be sup- 
posed to appear in the decree of the “Commonalty of Asia” concerning the 
introduction of the new calendar in 9 b.c. (see below Chap. XX note 39), 
in which the order is given that the documents in question should be in- 
scribed on stelae iv rat? d(fyr]yovp.ivaL<; $unicrjo-ea)v noXesnv (O.GJ. 458, 
1 . 65). The fact that fragments of the documents were found at Apameia, 
Dorylaeum, Eumeneia and Priene (see O.GJ. 458) led Mommsen to sug- 
gest (Ges. Schr. v p. 523) that all these places were centres of conventus. 
This assumption, however, questionable in itself not only for the reason 
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that of the four places only Apameia is known to have been a centre but 
because of the nearness of Eumeneia to Apameia, was rendered still more 
improbable by the subsequent discovery of a fifth fragment at Maeonia in 
Lydia (Keil-Premerstein 11 no. 166); for not only was Maeonia a place of 
insufficient importance to be the centre of a conventus , but, as the editors 
pointed out (p. 81), it appears in Pliny (v hi) as one of the towns in the 
conventus of Sardis. We must therefore suppose that the aifrrjyoviievai 
•nroAcis caused these documents to be inscribed also in the various com- 
munities of their respective districts. The question arises likewise in regard 
to Philomelium, which was placed among the judiciary conventus by 
Marquardt (RSt.V. i 2 p. 342) and Jones (ibid. p. 64L). Philomelium evi- 
dently belonged to the province of Asia in 70 b.c. (Cicero II Verr. in 191), 
but it was transferred with the Phrygian conventus to Cilicia, and Cicero, 
while governor of this province, held court in the city; see Epist. ad Fam. 
in 8, 5?.; xv 4, 2; ad Att. v 20, 1. On the other hand, it seems to have been 
returned to Asia after the transfer of the Phrygian districts in 49 b.c.; see 
Chap. XVII note 44. Marquardt also listed (ibid. p. 34of.) Cyzicus, Phila- 
delpheia and Thyateira among the conventus. While it is hardly probable 
that, as Marquardt supposed, Cyzicus was the centre of a conventus of the 
Hellespont mentioned by Cicero in Epist. ad Fam. xm 53, 2 (which was pre- 
sumably that of Adramyttium, since, according to Pliny v i22f., this included 
the Troad), it seems evident from the mention of trials by Aristides (Orat. 
li 42f. Keil) that in the second century after Christ it was a judiciary centre. 
The city, to be sure, is not listed by Pliny, but since places farther east, namely 
Apollonia ad Rhyndacum and Miletopolis, were included by him in the 
conventus of Adramyttium (NJd. v 127), it may be assumed that in his 
time Cyzicus also was in this district. Philadelpheia likewise appears to have 
been the centre of a conventus in the second century (see Aristides Orat. 
l 96 and 98 Keil), but when Pliny’s lists were compiled it was in the dis- 
trict of Sardis (NU. v 111). At this time also Thyateira was attached to the 
district of Pergamum (NH. v 126), but it was finally made a senarate 
conventus by Caracalla; see 7 .GJR. iv 1287 = O.Gl. 517 and Chap. XXVIII 
note 41. It may be inferred from the creation of these conventus that under 
the later emperors there was a tendency to reduce the size of the districts 
as originally formed; see Kornemann in R.E. iv 1179. It is obvious that 
Pliny’s list omits the names of many cities included in the several conventus. 
An attempt was made by Ramsay (H.G. p. n8f.) to supply those omitted 
from the conventus of Ephesus, Pergamum, Adramyttium and Sardis, but 
the results are necessarily very uncertain. It is nevertheless possible even 
from Pliny’s somewhat haphazard arrangement to determine the approxi- 
mate limits of many of the districts. Thus we learn that whereas the con- 
pentus of Adramyttium included the Troad and interior Mysia as far east 
as Abrettene (§123), the greater part of the coast of Aeolis and also Hyrcanis 
in the basin of the Hcrmus in Lydia belonged to the district of Smyrna 
(§120). The conventus of Pergamum also, which included Hiera Come 
(the later Hierocaesareia) and Hermocapeleia (§126), extended into Lydia, 
where it touched that of Smyrna. The district of Sardis, consisting of the 
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basins of the upper Hermus and the Cogamis, extended toward the east 
to Cadi in Abbaitis (near the border of the conventus of Synnada, see 
Chan. XVI note 19) and toward the southeast across the range of Tmolus 
to Tripolis on the Maeander, while that of Ephesus contained the basin 
of the Cayster and the communities on the northern bank of the Maeander 
from Briula (west of Tripolis) westward. This partition of Mysia and 
Lydia into several conventus and the fact especially that the conventus of 
Pergamum contained parts of both seem to justify the statement of Strabo 
(xm p. 628) that the Romans added to the confusion among the old dis- 
tricts of Asia Minor because fir) Kara (f> v\a SieXeiv avrovs aXXcL tnpov 
rporrov Starafeu ras 8u>wojo-«s. 

43 . Cicero de Prov. Cons. 6. It was maintained by Mommsen (RSt.R. 1* 
p. 377^) that a Roman official might not appear in a free city with his 
full train of lictors. This belief was based solely on Tacitus, who related 
(Ann. 11 53, 3) that when in \x>. 18 Germanicus on his way to the East 
(see above p. 497) visited Athens, foederique sociae et vetustae urbis datum 
ut uno lictore uteretur. The whole procedure of Germanicus, however, was 
obviously sentimental (and has been made more so by the narrator), and 
it may not be inferred from this single instance that a governor was de- 
barred from using all his insignia of office when he entered a free city. 
Mommsen supposed that Albucius came to Athens (in 121 b . c .) as praetor 
with his lictors (see Cicero de Fin. 1 8f.), but there is no indication in the 
passage that the lictors belonged to Albucius; they were evidently those 
of the elder Scaevola, the governor of Asia. 

44 . This was pointed out by Chapot (Prov. Procons. p. 129) and A. H. M. 
Jones (Gree\ City, p. 263). The effect of the holding of a judiciary conventus 
on the prosperity of Apameia in the early second century after Christ is 
described by Dio Chrysostom in Orat. xxxv i^£. Jones observed (p. 363, 
note 6) that I.G.R. iv 1287 = O.GJ. 517 (see above note 42) and SF.G. vn 
813 show the eagerness of Thyateira and Gerasa in Arabia to become judici- 
ary centres. 

45 . By a Lex Porcia; see Lex Antonia de Termessibus, col. n, 1 . 13!. (CJ.L. 
i 2 589 = Dessau 38= Bruns, Fontes 7 no. 14, see below Chap. XII note 34). 
This law was attributed by Lange (Rom. Alt. 11 s p. 207) to Cato the Censor, 
Consul in 195 b.c, but it has been correctly pointed out by Rotondi in 
Leges publicae P.R. (Milan 1912), p. 269L that it is to be dated at some 
later time, when Rome’s provincial administration was more developed 
than it was in 195. 

46 . For Scaevola the Augur (who appears as one of the interlocutors in 
Cicero’s dialogue de Re Publica) see Miinzer in R.E. xvi 430L, no. 21. For 
his visit to Rhodes see Cicero de Orat. 1 75. For his trial and acquittal see 
Cicero de Fin. 1 8f.; de Orat. n 281; Brut. 102. The trial was satirized by 
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Lucilius; see 1 . 55!:. Marx (with Prol. p. xli f.) and Cichorius U ntersuchungen 
zu Lucilius, p. 237L 


47 . For Scaevola the Pontifex see Miinzer in R.E. xvi 437L His term of 
office in Asia was dated by Waddington ( Fastes , p. 36L), followed by 
Franckel in Ins. Perg. 11 p. 200, Dittenberger in O.GJ. 437, note 3 and Last 
in CAJJ. ix p. 175, in 98/7 b.c.; but it was maintained by Reinach ( Mith . 
Eup. p. 107, note 3), followed by Miinzer ibid. 438 and R.E. 1 a 1274, that 
he was governor in 94/3, the year after his consulship (95 b.c.). Their argu- 
ments were supported by the fact that in Scaevola’s letter to Ephesus con- 
cerning the compact between this city and Sardis (see below) he calls him- 
self dvdvTraros 'P<o[paia)v], i. e. proconsul, and that in the dedication to him 
at Olympia (see below) he appears as [crrparrjjyos dvffvnaros 'Pcapatcav. 
An attempt to defend the earlier date was made by J. P. V. D. Balsdon in Cl. 
Rev. li (1937), p. 8f. on the ground that the statement provinciam . . . 
deposuerat in Asconius p. 20 Stangl refers, not to Scaevola’s resignation of 
the governorship of Asia after nine months of office (see below), but to his 
refusal to take any office after his consulship. Balsdon, however, was un- 
able to explain satisfactorily why, if Scaevola and Rutilius Rufus left Asia 
in 97, the trial of the latter (see below note 49) did not take place until 92. 
For the excellence of his administration of Asia and his return from the 
province at the expiration of nine months see Cicero Epist. ad Att. v 17, 5; 
II Verr. 11 34: Asconius p. 20 Stangl: Diodorus xxxvii 5-6: Script. Hist. Aug., 
Vit. Gord. 5, 5: Inschr. v. Olympia 327 = O.Gl. 439. For his edict see 
Cicero ad Att. vi 1, 15. For the pact between Sardis and Ephesus see Ins. 
Perg. 268 = I.G.R. rv 297= O.GJ. 437. A fragment of an agreement con- 
cerning isopoliteia between Sardis and Ephesus (Ins. Sardis 6 ) is probably 
part of a copy of this document inscribed at Sardis. 


48 . O l iv rfj ’Acruj Srjpoi kcll rd edvr) Kal oi kolt avS pa KtKpipivot iv 
rfj irpo<s 'Pap.aiovs cfnklq.; see O.GJ. 438 = I.G.R. rv 188 (Poemanenum ? ) : 
Inschr. v. Olympia 327 = O.GJ. 439: L.W. 1721 b —I.G.R. rv 291 (Pergamum). 
The inscription from Poemanenum (the most completely preserved) and, 
apparently, also the inscription from Olympia add, Kal rwv aWcvv ol 
elprjpivoi (or iXopevoi) per eye iv ru>v SMrqp'uov Kal MovKielav. Since the 
inscriptions from Poemanenum and Pergamum honour persons other 
than Scaevola (as Dittenberger observed in O.GJ. 438, note 7, of the 
early first century before Christ), the organization seems to have become 
permanent. It appears also as ol iv rfj ’A o-iq. Sfjpoi, who honoured a 
former priestess of the Ephesian Artemis in an inscription at Tralles of 
unknown date; see B.CJJ. v (1881), p. 348, no. 12 = PAS. 11 p. 330, no. 384. 
The organization is referred to in Scaevola’s letter written to the Ephesians 
in connexion with their pact with Sardis (O.GJ. 437, 1 . 27f., see above note 
47) as [t&v iv rfj ] <f>t\iq. Kpi04[vrci>v] Srjpow re Kal 4\6va>v \fnt(j>urau,i]vcov. 
Mommsen, who erroneously supposed that the inscriptions from Poema- 
nenum and Pergamum contained the combination ra edvrj Kal al iroXe tv, 
believed that these, in distinction to the 89/201, were those communities to 
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which the Greek ZqpoKpaTia could not be applied; see AM. xxiv (1899), 
p. 194 = Ges. Schr. iv p. 65. This is clearly, however, the distinction between 
the Bfjpoi and the tdvrj, evidently the tribal districts (see Chap. V note 68) ; 
a distinction, however, between rroXei s and Srjpoi appears to be made in a 
monument to Julius Caesar at Ephesus ( Syll. B 760, see Chap. XVII note 9) . 
The expression oi kcit av8 pa KtKpifitvoi, etc., corresponds, as Dittenberger 
observed ( O.G 1 . 438, note 3), to the phrase in amicorunt formulam re- 
lati — els to t&v ov Ziaraypa dveueydevres (see Chap. IV note 76). A 
connexion between this organization and the Koivov ’Ao-tos known from 
the middle of the first century before Christ onward (see above note 41 and 
Chap. XVII note 9), was suggested by Brandis in Herm. xxxn (1897), 
p. 5i2f., who saw in it the “seeds” of the later Koivov. Although Brandis 
pointed out that this body was presumably the one which collected money 
for a festival in honour of the proconsul L. Valerius Flaccus (see Chap. XVI 
note 1), having no documentary evidence for the existence of the Koivov 
before the time of Mark Antony, he regarded it as a development from the 
earlier organization rather than a later form of it. The festival in honour 
of Scaevola is called in the inscriptions cited above torqpia xai Movxteia. 
As Pfister suggested (RJE. m a 1229), the double name may be due to the 
addition of a new festival for Scaevola to an older Soteria. It is called 
Mucia in Cicero II Verr. n 51 and Pseudo-Asconius pp. 202 and 262 Stangl. 
Scaevola, in his letter to the Ephesians, referred to it as 0 vp.[e]XiKoi »c[a]l 
[yvpviKol ay&]ves irevraerripi[Koi]. For its continuance under Mithradates 
see Cicero II Verr. n 51. 

49 . For P. Rutilius Rufus see Munzer in R.E. 1 a 1269L and, for his auto- 
biography, G. L. Hendrickson in C.P. xxvm (1933), p. 153!. It was sup- 
posed by Waddington ( Fastes , p. 32E) that Rufus had previously, about 
in b.c., been governor of Asia. The sole evidence on which his argument 
was founded is a passage of Pomponius ( Digesta 1 2, 2, 40), P. Rutilius 
Rufus qui Romae consul et Asiae proconsul fuit. Munzer, however, showed 
(ibid. 1273) that Pomponius is often inaccurate and that this appellation of 
proconsul is mistaken, and that after Scaevola’s withdrawal from Asia Rufus 
was proconsul in fact though not in name. For his treatment of the publicani 
and their enmity toward him and Scaevola see Diodorus xxxvii 5: Cicero 
Epist. ad Earn. 1 9, 26 and pro Plancio 33. For his trial and withdrawal to 
Asia (where Cicero visited him in 78 b.c.) see Cicero pro Font. 38; de Orat. 
1 229b; Brutus 85 and 115: Ps.-Asconius p. 202 Stangl: Livy Per. lxx: Vel- 
leius Paterculus n 13, 2: Valerius Maximus n 10, 5: Cassius Dio frg. 97 Boiss. 
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1 . Pontus is called rj irpbs Hovrq) KamraBoKia in Strabo xn p. 534 
and KairiraBoKia f) ire pi rov Evgeivov in Polybius v 43, 1, In a decree of 
Ephesus of 86 b.c. (Syll. 1 742, see above p. 224I) Mithradates Eupator is called 
KowrcraSo/ctf as ^aaiXevs], and he is referred to as jSatriXevs K amraBoKtov 
in an epigram quoted by Posidonius (Athenaeus v 53, p. 213 b = F. Gr. 
Hist, n p. 248). The name IldvTOS, on the other hand, was originally re- 
stricted to its proper meaning as the coast of the Euxine; see Ed. Meyer 
Gesch. d. Konigr. Pontos (Leipzig 1879), p. if. 

2 . The section of this range between Phazimonitis (see below note 6) 
and Amisus was described by von Flottwell in Pet. Mitt., Erg.-heft cxiv 
(1895), p. 16 as consisting of three chains running parallel to the coast 
and separated by streams. 

3 . The course of the Halys is described in Herodotus 1 72. For its middle 
section — where it flows from south to north — from Avanos, about 30 miles 
west of Kayseri, to Kesik Kopriikoy, about 40 miles southeast of Ankara, 
see Oberhummer and Zimmerer Durch Syrien u. Kleinasien ("Berlin 1800), 
pp. i43f. and 219L For portions of its lower course see von Flottwell ibid. 
p. nf. For the gorges above and below its junction with the Amnias see 
W. F. Ainsworth Travels 1 p. 92 and Hamilton Researches 1 p. 325. For the 
great gorge below Qeltek see von Flottwell, p. 27f. 

4 . This range consists of the Gurlevik Dag and its extensions, east of 
the bend of die upper Halys, and the Ak Dag, continued by the Qomak 
Dag and the Qi?ek Dag, west of the river. This boundary was suggested 
with some hesitation by R. Kiepert in F.OA. vm Text, p. 17 a, but it seems 
to be the “mountain-range parallel to the Taurus” which was regarded by 
Strabo (xii p. 540) as dividing Pontus from Cappadocia; see Ruge in R.E. 
x ipiof. As Ernst Meyer observed ( Grenzen , p. 118), the region of Cami- 
sene, containing the headwaters of the Halys, was in Pontus (Strabo xii 
p. 546 and Ruge in RE. x 1841). Meyer pointed out (p. n8f.) that since 
the region of Saravene was one of the strategiai of Cappadocia (Strabo xn 
p. 534, see Chap. XXI note 7), the Aquae Saravenae (Aravenae) shown 
on the Tabula Peutingeriana (x 1) was within the latter kingdom. Ac- 
cepting the identification of this place with Terzili Hamam (on the upper 
Kanak Su, about 40 miles southeast of Yozgat), as proposed by Hirschfeld 
in RE. 11 304, Ramsay H.G. pp. 268, 297 and 301, and Chantre Mission en 
Cappadoce (Paris 1898), p. n8f., Meyer supposed that the southern bound- 
ary of Pontus was north of the Kanak Su. The boundary seems, indeed, to 
have run through this region, but it is much more probable that Aquae 
Saravenae was at Kirjehir, northeast of Lake Tatta, and that Terzili 
Hamam was Basilica Therma of the Byzantine period; see Ruge in RE. 
1 a 2427 and de Jerphanion in Mel. Beyrouth xix (1935), p. 73. 
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5 . For Phanaroea sec Strabo n p. 73 and xn p. 556: Hamilton 1 p. 342b : 
Anderson in Stud, Pont. 1 p. 54b: Munro in JJdS. xxi (1901), p. 54, who 
included in it the two basins of the Lycus (the Taj Ova and the plain 
around Niksar), separated from each other by a ridge projecting from the 
Paryadres. Hamilton, finding no olive-trees in the plain, questioned the 
accuracy of Strabo’s epithet ekcu 6 <f>VTO$; Anderson, however, saw remains 
of ancient oil-presses, and Jalabert (Mil. Beyrouth hi 1 [1908], p. 443) saw 
wild olives growing on the surrounding mountain-slopes. For Dazimonitis 
(Kaz Ova) see Strabo xn p. 547: Ainsworth Travels n p. 22f.: Hamilton 1 
p. 357: Cuinet Turquie 1 p. 726: Ramsay H.G. p. 329: Anderson, p. 68f. 
The suggestion that it was the property of the Great Mother (see below 
note 13), assigned to her, perhaps, by Pompey (see above p. 371), was made 
by Munro in Roy. Geogr. Soc. Suppl. Papers in (1893), p. 736, who, basing 
this view on an inscription showing that the emperor Maurice (aj>. 582-602) 
owned an estate in it, supposed that this had come into the possession of 
the Roman emperors from the priests of the Goddess. For Chiliocomum 
(Sulu Ova, the basin of the Tersakan Su) see Strabo xn p. 561: Cumont 
in Stud. Pont, n p. 143b : A. Struck in Deutsche Rundschau f. Geogr. u. 
Stat. xxii (1900), p. 300, where a more favourable picture of its cultivation 
is given. 

6. For Phazimonitis see Strabo xn p. 560: Hamilton 1 p. 332f.: Anderson 

in Stud. Pont. 1 p. 79!.: Cumont in R.E.G. xrv (1901), p. 33L and Stud. 
Pont. 11 p. 125^ The principal place of the region under the Pontic kings 
was probably <t 'afaqfjubv 7, a Karouda near (icard) which, according 

to Strabo, the city of Neapolis was founded by Pompey (see Chap. XV 
note 35). This was placed at the modern Merzifon, overlooking the Sulu 
Ova (Chiliocomum, see above note 5), by Kiepert F.O.A. vm Text, p. 15 a, 
followed by A. Herrmann in RE. xix 1909. There is, however, little to be 
said for this identification. The plain of Chiliocomum, according to Strabo 
(p. 561), was in the territory of Amaseia, and the southern boundary of 
Phazimonitis seems to have been the range (Tavjan Dag) along the 
northern edge of this plain; see Cumont in RE.G. xiv p. 36 and Stud. Pont. 
l.c. Furthermore, there is no evidence that there was an ancient settlement 
at Merzifon; see Stud. Pont. 11 p. 140. It is therefore much more probable 
that, as was suggested by Hamilton (1 p. 330), Neapolis was at Vezirkoprii, 
north of the Tavjan Dag on a tributary of the Halys; see Stud. Pont. 1 
p. 88f. and n p. 133!., followed in Receuil i 2 p. 189*. This view is strength- 
ened by the fact that in the Paphlagonians’ oath of allegiance to Augustus 
in 3 b.c., which was found at Vezirkopru, the inhabitants of the place are 
called <t>a^i/xti)vetrai ot [rrjv vvv NearrojXtv XeyofLevrjv KaToiKovv[n<s]; 
see l.G.R. in 137 = 1449 = O.G. 7 . 532 = Dessau 8781 —Stud. Pont, hi no. 66 
and Chap. XIX note 47. On the other hand, in an inscription of aj>. 282/3 
(l.G.R. hi 139 =Stud. Pont, in no. 67) the city is called Neoclaudiopolis. 
This name appears also on coins from Trajan to Caracalla (Receuil i 2 
p. i90 # f.); it was evidently taken under Claudius (see Chap. XXIII note 20). 
This identifies it with ‘'AvSpana rj k<m NeofcXavSiorroXis, included among 
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the cities of Paphlagonia by Ptolemy (v 4, 4), and with the Andrapa listed 
in Helenopontus in Hierocles 701, 7, the Notitiae Episcopatuum and Jus- 
tinian Novellae xxvm Praef. This identification is borne out by an inscrip- 
tion found at the neighbouring village of Doyran {Stud. Pont, hi no. 68), 
which is dated aj>. 435/6, hrl row 0 eo(f>i Xeo-rdrov irntr koitov Vjfuov 
UapaXtov, for Paralius, Bishop of Andrapa, was present at the Council 
of Ephesus in 431 and was represented by a deputy at the Council of 
Chalcedon in 451; see Mansi Sacr. Conctl. Collectio iv pp. 1214 n and 1364 c 
and vi pp. 572 d and 945 b {Stud. Pont, hi p. 87). As Cumont {RE.G. xiv 
p. 33) and Anderson (p. 92L) observed, Andrapa was evidently the name 
of the settlement near QaZtfp&v Ktop-q which Pompey chose as the site 
of Neapolis and which, as happened elsewhere, afterward resumed its 
original name. Like other foundations of Pompey, Neapolis was on the 
line of the great road which connected eastern Pontus with Paphlagonia 
and Bithynia (see below note 33). The hot springs — the Oeppa vSara tcov 
&a.£,r)pa>viT<0V (Strabo xn p. 560) — were identified with those of Havza, 
1 6Y 2 miles southeast of Vezirkoprii (Anderson, p. 82), by Hamilton (1 
p. 333); see also Cuinet Turquie 1 p. 770L: Stud. Pont. 1 p. 82 and 11 p. 124L: 
G. B. Ravndal Turkey, a Commercial and Industrial Handbook, p. 158. 
An inscription, probably of the second century after Christ {C.R.AJ. 1925, 
p. 35), records the repaving of the thermae and the rebuilding of the 
aqueduct by an astynomos. Dedications to Asclepius and the Nymphs 
{Stud. Pont, hi nos. 24-27) attest the gratitude of patients as late as the 
fourth century after Christ. Laodiceia is not mentioned by any ancient 
author. Its existence, however, can be inferred with reasonable assurance 
from the name of the modern settlement Ladik and from coins bearing 
the usual types of Mithradates Eupator and the legend AaoSixeta?; see 
Stud. Pont. 1 p. 79b and in p. 33L: Receuil i 2 p. ii4f. (see below note 11). 
It may have derived its name from either of two Pontic queens called 
Laodice, the sister-wife of Mithradates IV (see below note 48) and the 
sister-wife of Mithradates Eupator. 

7 . Strabo xii p. 555: Pliny N.H. xvi 197: Horace Odes 1 14, nf. See also 
Hamilton 1 p. 334!.: Cuinet 1 pp. 57f., 63of., 768 and 784: von Flottwell, 
p. 18: Ravndal, p. 124^: Broughton in Econ. Surv. iv p. 616. The frequent 
prohibition of the exportation of ship-timber, as e.g. in Macedonia and 
Athens, and the consequent difficulty of obtaining it in comparatively treeless 
lands like Egypt were pointed out by E. C. Semple Geography of the Medit. 
Region (London 1932), p. 266L, who also suggested (p. 275) that Miletus 
may have founded her colonies (Sinope and Amisus) on the Euxine coast 
partly for the purpose of securing timber for her merchant-marine. 

8. For the Chalybes, near the river Thermodon and east of it, see Xeno- 
phon Anab. v 5, 1: Ps.-Scylax 88: Strabo xn p. 548f.: Periplus Mar. Eux. 31 : 
Pliny NJd. vi 11: Dionysius Periegetes 768L and Eustathius’s commentary: 
Stephanus Byzantius s.v.\ Valerius Flaccus rv 6iof. and v i^if. The state- 
ments of Xenophon {Anab. rv 7, 15, see also iv 4, 18 and 5, 34f.) that they 
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lived near the upper (Joruh and of Strabo (xi p. 528) that in the second 
century before Christ they possessed the region of Caranitis (near Erzurum) 
were explained by R. Kiepert ( F.O.A . vm Text, p. 15 b) by the supposition that 
their territory extended in a wide circle from the coast near the Thermodon 
through Armenia Minor to the sources of the Euphrates (near Erzurum) 
and the Qoruh. It seems more probable, however, that these statements are 
due to a confusion with the Chaldaei, who lived in eastern Armenia Minor; 
see Xenophon Anab. iv 3, 4; v 5, 17; Cyrop. hi 1, 34b : Strabo xn p. 555. This 
confusion Strabo (xii p. 549), followed by Eustathius ( lx \), tried to cor- 
rect by the statement that ol vvv XaXSaiot were in ancient times called 
Chalybes. In Pliny NM. vi 29 these people are called Armenochalybes. For 
the iron of the Chalybes see Aeschylus Prom. 714!.; Septepi 728!.: Euripides 
Ale. 980 and scholium: Xenophon Anab. v 5, 1: Apollonius Rhodius n 
374L and scholium and ioo2f.: Catullus 66, 48: Vergil Georg. 1 58; Aen. 
vm 421 and x 174: Pliny N.H. vii 197: Ammianus Marcellinus xxii 8, 21: 
Avienus de Or. Marit. 947. See also Broughton in Econ. Surv. iv p. 622. The 
process of extracting the iron (washing and smelting) is described in Ps.- 
Aristotle de Mir. Ausc. 48, p. 833 b. For the Tibareni, east of the Chalybes, 
and the Mossynoeci, still farther east in the mountains southeast of Trebi- 
zond, see Xenophon Anab. v 4, 2 and 5, if.: Diodorus xiv 30, 5-7: Hecataeus 
quoted by Stephanus Byzantius s.v. XoipdSe? : Ps.-Scylax 86f. : Strabo xii 
pp. 548 and 555 : Periplus Mar. Eux. 33 and 35. See also RE. vi a 764 and 
xvi 377E The deposits of iron in the mountains south of Onye (on the 
coast east of the mouth of the Thermodon) and the method of smelting 
the ore were described by Hamilton (1 p. 274b). For the iron in this 
region see also Cuinet 1 p. 88 and Ravndal, p. 142. For the copper in 
the territory of the Mossynoeci see Ps.-Aristotle de Mir. Ausc. 62, p. 835 a, 
where it is called XeiocoraTo? and is said to have been melted with “some 
kind of earth”; the alloy was supposed to have been brass by H. Michell 
Economics of Ancient Greece (1940), p. 118. There are copper-mines south 
of Tripolis (Tirebolu) and deposits southeast of Cerasus; see Hamilton 1 
p. 259k and Cuinet 1 pp. 56E and 68. In all, Cuinet reported (1 p. 17) ten 
mines of iron and thirty-four mines of copper in the former sandjak of 
Trebizond; see also Ravndal, p. 138E Silver-mines, formerly operated, are 
mentioned by Strabo (xii p. 549), and the name of a place called ra 
’Apyvpia, twenty stades east of Tripolis (Arrian Periplus 16, 4E Roos and 
Periplus Mar. Eux. 36), suggests that they were in this neighbourhood. 
Strabo also connected (xii p. 549) the Alybe, 66 ev apyvpov i<rrl yevidki), 
of Iliad n 857 with Pontus, a view which has met with a wide difference 
of opinion among scholars, both ancient and modern, but has been revived 
by M. Cary in Melanges G. Glotz 1 p. 135b Hamilton (1 p. 259) saw the 
remains of silver-mines on the west bank of the Har§it Dere, and mines 
of argentiferous lead are known to exist in this neighbourhood, as well 
as farther west, in the mountains south of Cotyora (Ordu); see Cuinet 1 
pp. 57 and 80. According to Cuinet (1 p. 17), there were 21 mines of 
argentiferous lead in the sandjak of Trebizond. There are also great de- 
posits of it near Giimiijane, high up in the Paryadres southeast of Trebi- 
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zond (Hamilton i p. 234b and Cuinet 1 p. i26f.), as well as south of the 
range in the general neighbourhood of Sebin Karahisar (Cuinet 1 p. 782^ 
see Ravndal, p. 150) , These are probably the mines near Cabeira mentioned 
in Strabo xii p. 556. 

9 . For the alum see Pliny NH. xxxv 184. For mines at Sebin Karahisar 
see Cumont in Stud. Pont. 11 p. 297R and Ravndal Turkey, p. 155. For the 
salt see Strabo xii pp. 546 and 56of. and Cuinet 1 p. 632E The salt lakes 
near Sivas (from which, according to Cuinet, salt is obtained by evapora- 
tion) were mentioned by Munro in Roy. Geogr. Soc. Suppl. Papers ill 
(1893), p. 723. 

10 . For the land-system in Pontus see Rostovtzeff in BS.A. xxn (1916- 
18), p. 11 and C.AJH. ix p. 2i4f. It is questionable, however, whether the 
inference ( C.AJH . ix p. 215 and A. H. M. Jones Cities, p. 155) that the 
kingdom was divided into administrative districts called brapxyu may 
be drawn from the statements of Strabo (xii p. 560) that Pompey iroXXas 
«rapx£as irpocrtopure r<p romp (the new polis of Zela, see Chap. XV 
note 35) and that Ateporix’s (see Chap. XVIII note 25) pepiha, ov iroWrjv 
oierav, viro 'Ptopatois etvai KdXovpevTjv knapxtav. The existence in 
Pontus of a class of nobles or “barons” may be inferred from their apparent 
importance in the neighbouring Cappadocia (see Chap. IX note 6). There 
seems to be little reason, however, for supposing with Rostovtzeff ( C.A.H. 
ix p. 215 and Hellenist. World, p. 576) that Meriones 6 Kvpios at Amaseia 
(Stud. Pont, in no. 95 a) was such a “baron” rather than a commandant 
of the garrison (see below note 12). For the Asianic village-system see 
Chap. V notes 69 and 70. According to Strabo (xii p. 555), Mithradates 
Eupator had 75 strongholds (x«pta). These included, besides Cabeira and 
Gaziura (see below note 11), the following places known to Strabo: Katvov 
Xopiov on a high rock “distant less than 200 stades from Cabeira,” Mith- 
radates’s chief treasure-house (xii p. 556 and Plutarch Pomp. 37, 1), iden- 
tified by de Jerphanion in Mel. Beyrouth v 2 (1912), p. i35*f. with the ruins 
of an ancient fortress called Mahalle Kalesi in the Paryadres 15 miles north- 
northwest of Niksar; Camisa (xn p. 560), above the valley of the upper 
Halys east of Sivas (see Munro in Roy. Geogr. Soc. Suppl. Papers in p. 723 
and Ruge in R.E. x 1841); Cizari and Sagylium (xn p. 560), commanding 
Phazimonitis (Stud. Pont. 1 pp. 80 and 83); ipvpara ir\eia> (demolished 
in Strabo’s time) in the territory of Amaseia (xii p. 561); Pimolisa (xii 
p. 562) at Osmancik on the right bank of the lower Halys (Stud. Pont. 1 
p. ioif.) ; Sinoria (see Chap. XV note 9). To these may be added Taulara, 
where, according to Appian Mith. 115, Mithradates had a treasure-house 
(perhaps near Sivas, see Chap. XIV note 31), and Dadasa (Cassius Dio 
xxxvi 12, 2f.), possibly the ancient fortress five miles south of Tokat de- 
scribed by Cumont in Stud. Pont, ii p. 243E For these strongholds see also 
Reinach Mith. Eup. p. 266. For a list of the known ruins see de Jerphanion 
in Mil. Beyrouth xm (1928), p. 29L 
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11 . For Cabeira, refounded and renamed Diospolis by Pompey (see 
Chap. XV note 35), see Strabo xn 556!. Its situation, described by Strabo 
as 7r/>bs airy ry irapwpeiq. rov Tlapvahpov about 150 stades south of 
Eupatoria-Magnopolis (at the confluence of the Iris and the Lycus, see 
Chap. XIV note 26), corresponds to that of the modern Niksar, high above 
the north bank of the Lycus and commanded by a citadel on a spur of the 
range of the Paryadres, and the identification has been generally accepted; 
see e.g. Hirschfeld in SB. Berl. A/^ad. 1882, p. 1091: Munro ibid. p. 732 
and IBIS, xxi (1901), p. 56L: Anderson in Stud. Pont. 1 p. 57 f.: Cumont 
in Stud. Pont, n p. 259!. (with a detailed description of the site) : R. Kiepert 
F.OA. viii. The distance from the confluence of the rivers, at least 25 miles 
(22.27 miles from Herek [Erbaa], Anderson p. 58), it is true, does not 
agree with that recorded by Strabo. The identification was rejected by 
Ruge in RE. x 1397 and xvi 2409L on the ground that Niksar is evidendy 
the Neocaesareia described by Pliny NJi. vi 8 as an oppidum quod Lycus 
( praeterfluit ) and that this city is said by Gregory of Nysa (Vita S. Gregor. 
Thaumat. Vol. xlvi p. 897 Migne) to have been founded by a Roman 
Caesar in person. Ruge pointed out, furthermore, that, according to Strabo 
(p. 557), Queen Pythodoris (to whom this part of Pontus was assigned by 
Augustus, see Chap. XX note 52) gave Cabeira-Diospolis the new name of 
Sebaste, and that the subjects from the legend of Perseus which appear on 
the coins of Cabeira issued under Mithradates Eupator ( Receuil i 2 p. 117L) 
are not shown on the coins of Neocaesareia. These arguments, however, are 
hardly convincing. There is no record of a visit of any of the Julio-Claudian 
emperors to this part of Pontus, and there is no reason why after Pythodoris’s 
death her city of Sebaste should not have been renamed Neocaesareia — 
perhaps in aj>. 63, when the kingdom of Pontus Polemoniacus, which 
included Neocaesareia (Justinian hovellae xxvm Praef.), was taken over 
by Rome (see Chap. XXIII note 62). The earliest known coin of Neocae- 
sareia ( Receuil i 2 p. 118, no. 6), moreover, was issued in a.d. 92/3, and it 
is difficult to see why at this late date the city should have used the coin- 
types of Mithradates. As yet, no other site has been found which can be 
regarded as that of Cabeira, and the identification with Niksar, while not 
certain, seems highly probable. For Gaziura (Turhal) see Strabo xn p. 547: 
Hamilton 1 p. 359!.: Munro ibid. p. 736: Stud. Pont. 1 p. 69L For the inscrip- 
tion on the fortress see B.CH. xxxm (1909), p. 23, no. 9 and p. 160= Stud. 
Pont, hi no. 278 (of about 100 b.c.). For the coins see Receuil i 2 p. imf. 
Coins had been issued in Gaziura under Ariarathes, Persian satrap of 
Cappadocia, about the time of Alexander; see also BM. Cat. Galatia, etc. 
p. 29. In addition to Cabeira and Gaziura, coins were issued by Mithradates 
Eupator under the names of the following places also: Amaseia, Comana, 
Laodiceia, Pharnaceia, Taulara and Pimolisa; see Receuil i 2 pp. 32!., 107L, 
114L, i38f., 146 and 193: Head HJV. 2 p. 502: A. H. M. Jones Cities, p. 157. 
Jones, observing that these copper coins, like those of Amisus and Sinope 
also (see Receuil i 2 pp. 63b and 2o6f.), are similar in fabric, standard and 
types, suggested that Mithradates “issued a series of pseudo-civic coins in 
order to create a good impression in the outside world.” 
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12 . For Amaseia (Amasya) and the royal tombs see Strabo xii pp. 547 
and 561 : Pliny NH.x 1 8: Hamilton 1 p. 366f.: H. Barth in Pet. Mitt., Erg.- 
heft hi (i860), p. 32f.: Perrot Exploration , p. 366L: A. Struck in Globus 
lxxvii (1900), p. lyof. and Deutsche Rundschau f. Geogr. u. Stat. xxu 
(1900), p. 30if.: Belk in Verb. d. Berl. Ges. f. Anthropologie, etc. 1901, 
p. 46if.: Stud. Pont, n p. 148L: de Jerphanion in Mil. Beyrouth xm (1928), 
p. 5 and plates i-m. For the garrison see O.GJ. 365= Stud. Pont, in no. 94, 
a dedication in behalf of King Pharnaces (/.<?. Pharnaces I) by Metrodorus 
(ppovpap [ x 1 ? 0 " j as. Another commandant (rather chan a “baron,” see above 
note 10) was Meriones 6 Kvpios, who gave command to erect a stele on the 
monument of his follower Pharnabazus; see Stud. Pont, hi no. 95 a. These 
men were not necessarily natives of Amaseia, for, as was pointed out by 
G. T. Griffith Mercenaries of the Hellenist. World (Cambridge 1935), 
p. 186, they may have come from Sinope or some other Greek city. For 
Zeus Stratius and his sanctuary (at Ebemi, east of Amasya) see Cumont 
in Rev. de I'Hist. d. Religions xliii (1901), p. 47L and Stud. Pont, n p. 172L 
and hi p. 150L, who expressed the view (p. 54L) that the God was prob- 
ably an ancient local deity, who was transformed by the Greeks into Zeus 
and by the Persians into Ahura Mazda. Mithradates Eupator offered a 
ceremonial sacrifice to Zeus Stratius in 82, on the occasion of his defeat of 
Murena, and again in 73, on setting out for his invasion of Bithynia; see 
Appian Mith. 66 and 70 and above pp. 245 and 324. The sacrifice on the 
former occasion is said to have been performed «ri opovs wjnjXov, which 
suggests the site of the sanctuary near Amaseia; Appian, however, adds * 
that the flames were visible to sailors rqXov xAtW trraSwuv, and Cumont, 
who took this statement literally, expressed the opinion that therefore it 
must have taken place on some mountain nearer the coast. A veaxopos 
of the God is mentioned in an inscription of a.d. 98/9 found in the ruins 
of the sanctuary (Stud, Pont, m no. 141). For a metrical epitaph in Greek 
commemorating a man with an Asianic name see Stud. Pont. 111 no. 95 b. 
Strabo calls Amaseia 17 -q/ieripa narpis (x<Spa, ttoAis) in xii pp. 547, 560 
and 561. He was born in 64/3 b.c., according to Niese in Rh. Mus. xxxvm 
(1883), p. 567^, followed by E. Honigmann in RE. iv a 77. 

13 . For Comana and the possessions of the Temple see Strabo xii p. 557, 
559 and 574f.: Bell. Alex. 66, 4 (which seems to refer to the Pontic, rather 
than the Cappadocian, Comana because of the mention of Lycomedes, 
appointed priest of the former, see Chap. XVII note 21). For the Cappa- 
docian Comana see Chap. IX note 5. For the situation of Comana, near 
the village of Giimenek on the Iris about six miles northeast of Tokat, see 
Hamilton 1 p. 349f.: Stud. Pont. 1 p, 63 and 11 p. 248f. As Cumont observed 
(Stud. Pont. 11 pp. 247 and 251), the Temple seems to be represented on 
coins of Comana of the second and third centuries after Christ ( Receuil r 
p. io9f.) as a tetrastyle building, and the eight great columns of grayish 
marble which now support the entablature of the mosque at Tokat were 
probably taken from it. For the cult of Ma see Drexler in Roscher Lexicon 
11 2217L and A. Hartmann in RE. xiv yyL The latter pointed out that the 
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Goddess (originally probably, like the many Mijrepes worshipped in Asia 
Minor, a goddess of fertility) had a distinct warrior-character; this appears 
not only from the names Enyo and Bellona to which she was assimilated 
but also from inscriptions from Comana in Cappadocia and from Edessa 
in Macedonia, in which she has the epithets EhKq<j)6po^ and 'Aviktjtos, 
and from the coin of Comana Pontica, issued under Septimius Severus, on 
which the Goddess is armed with club and shield; see Receuil i 2 p. 109, 
no. 12. For the claim that Orestes founded the cult see Pausanias hi 16, 8 
and Cassius Dio xxxvi 11, if. The same claim was made by the Cappa- 
docian Comana; see Strabo xn p. 535 and Cassius Dio lx. It was also asserted 
by Castabala in Cilicia and by various cities in Asia Minor and Greece; see 
Chap. XI note 35 and Pausanias §yf. In Procopius Bell. Pers. 1 17, i2f. an 
attempt was made to reconcile the claims of the two Comanas by the state- 
ment that Orestes founded both cults. For the ritual prostitution at Comana 
see Strabo p. 559. For the practices of the votaries of Bellona in Rome see 
Tibullus 1 6, 43F While this description is doubtless too highly-coloured, 
similar orgiastic practices are alluded to briefly by other Roman writers; 
see Wissowa Cultus u. Rel. d. Romer p. 348F and Hartmann ibid. 80. 
They were presumably taken from the Pontic and Cappadocian cults. 

14 . For Zela (Zile) on the Zile Su, which flows into the Iris at Gaziura, 
see Strabo xi p. 512 and xn p. 559: Bell. Alex. 72, 1: Hamilton 1 p. 36if. : 
Perrot Exploration, p. 378: Stud. Pont. 1 p. 42 and 11 p. i88f. The fertility 
of the surrounding country appears from coins issued under Trajan and 
Caracalla ( Receuil i 2 p. 159L, nos. 2 and 16), the former of which shows 
Anaitis holding a sheaf of grain, and the latter a sheaf of three ears; see 
Stud. Pont, hi p. 234. The continuance of the cult of the Goddess is attested 
by a coin of a.d. 113/4 inscribed @ea 'Amiris Z^XemSi' ( Receuil i 2 p. 159, 
no. 2). For Ameria see Strabo xn p. 557, where the deity is called Mirp 
®apvaKov; the addition of the name Pharnaces, as in the other cults of 
Men in Asia Minor where a personal name in the genitive is attached to 
that of the God, indicates the founder; see Keil-Premerstein 11 p. 104, fol- 
lowed by Lesky in R.E. xv 695. In Syria there are many instances of similar 
cults in which ©eos is likewise followed by the genitive of a personal name. 
See Publications of the Princeton Unit/. Arch. Expeditions to Syria hi (Ley- 
den 1921), p. 406F For the development of temple-villages into towns and 
even poleis see Chap. V note 65. A similar development seems to have 
taken place at Ameria, for Strabo calls it a K«/xo7roXis. 

15 . For these plains see Strabo xn p. 546L They are described as “park-like” 
by Nowack in Geogr. Review xxi (1931), p. 8if. The grain, according to 
Pliny N.H. xviii 63, although not exported to Italy, was highly thought of 
in Greece. Strabo (xii p. 548) includes grapes, pears, apples and nuts among 
the products of Themiscyra. For “Pontic” nuts see also Athenaeus n 4 if., 
pp. 53 c-d and 54 b: Pliny N.H. xv 88f.: Geoponica x 73 Beckh: Macrobius 
Sat. hi 18, 6f. : Dioscurides 1 125: Oribasius Coll. Med. Reliq. vm 47, 20: 
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Broughton in Econ. Surv. iv p. 6nf. K apva ILovriKa appear in the in- 
ventories of consignments of merchandise shipped to Alexandria in 259 b.c.; 
see Pap. Cairo Zenon, nos. 59012, 1 . 48 and 59013, 1 . 23 and L. C. West in 
/. R. S. vii (1917), p. 52. Hazel-nuts and walnuts are still important products 
of the region; see Ravndal Turkey, p. io5f. The olives of Amisus are men- 
tioned in Strabo 11 p. 73. For protecting wool by hides see Bliimner Tech- 
nologic u. Terminologie i 2 (Leipzig 1912), p. 99. For the modern protection 
of wool in Pontus see Ravndal, p. 108. It was suggested by E. C. Semple 
{Geography of the Medit. Region, p. 661) that the desire to obtain the 
wool of the Euxine coast for the textile industry of Miletus may have been 
one of the reasons why the city founded colonies in this region. 

16 . For the honey see Polybius iv 38, 4: Pliny NH. xi 59; xv 65; xxvn 18. 
A variety supposed to cause insanity is mentioned in Strabo xn p. 549 and 
Pliny NJi. xxi 77 and 83. The following perfumes and drugs from Pontus are 
known: amomum (Dioscurides 1 15, 1 and Pliny NJi. xn 49); a variety 
of spikenard (Dioscurides 1 iof. and Pliny xii 47) ; acacia (Dioscurides 1 
101, 4) ; liquorice (Pliny xxn 24) ; an inferior variety of mastich (Pliny xii 
72 and xiv 128); wormwood (Pliny xi 194; xiv 109; xxvi 91; xxvn 45); 
hellebore (Pliny xxv 49); aristolochia (Pliny xxv 97). See also Broughton, 
p. 6i4f. Venena from Pontus are mentioned in Vergil Buc. 8, 95L For the 
poisons and antidotes of Mithradates Eupator see Celsus v 23, 3 and Galen 
de Antid. 11 if. (xiv p. 107L Kiihn) and Chap. XV note 18. 

17 . According to the fanciful etymology of the ancient Greek writers the 
Euxine was originally called 'Afcvos because of the rigour of the winter- 
climate and the savagery of the Scythians who lived on its shores; see 
Pindar Pyth. iv 203: Euripides Andr. 793; Iph. Taur. 253 and 341: Apol- 
lodorus cited by Strabo vii p. 298L Apollodorus adds that its name was 
changed to Ev^eivos after the Ionian colonies were founded on its coasts. 

18 . For the situation and history of Sinope (Sinop) see Polybius iv 56, 
5L: Strabo xii p. 545L: Hamilton 1 p. 306L: Reinach Mith. Eup. p. 355: 
D. M. Robinson in AJJ P. xxvu (1906), pp. 125b and 245L: F. Bilabel in 
Philol. Suppl. xiv 1 (1920), p. 30L: Ruge in R.E. in a 252 f.: E. Nowack in 
Geogr. Review xxi (1931), p. 8of. For the tradition of an early settlement, 
attributed to the Assyrians or connected with Autolycus, the follower of 
Heracles, who was rescued by the Argonauts, see Diodorus iv 72, 2: 
Ps.-Scylax 89: Scymnus 945: Apollonius Rhodius 11 946L: Strabo lx.: Plu- 
tarch Luc. 23, 4L: Avienus Descr. Orb. Terrae 1153: Dionysius Pcriegetes 
772L and 972 and Eustathius’s Commentary: Valerius Flaccus v io8f. See 
also Robinson, p. 145L For the foundation by Milesians see Xenophon Anab. 
vi 1, 15: Diodorus xiv 31, 2: Strabo lx.: Arrian Periplus 14, 5 Roos: Scymnus 
947. For the date ( 01 . 37, 3=630/29 b.c., according to Eusebius Chron. n 
p. 88-9 Schone = Hieronymus Chron. p. 96 Helm) see Beloch G.G . 2 1 2, 
P- 2 35 - 
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19 . For Poseidon Heliconius as the god of the Ionian Federation see 
Chap. Ill note 47; he also had a cult at Miletus itself (Pausanias vii 24, 5). 
His cult at Sinope is attested both by an inscription ( Syll? 1017) which 
specifies the privileges and perquisites of his priest, and by the likeness of 
the god on a coin of the third century before Christ ( Receuil i 2 p. 203, 
no. 46) . Apollo — sometimes the god’s head only, sometimes his full figure — 
appears on coins from the third century onward; see Receuil i 2 p. 202f., 
nos. 45f. and 5of. For the colonies see Xenophon Anab. iv 8, 22; v 3, 2; 
5, 3 and 10: Diodorus xiv 30, 3 and 5; 31, x: Arrian Periplus 16, 4 Roos: 
Scymnus 911. The foundation of Trapezus was dated in Ol. 6, 1 = 756/5 b.c. 
by Eusebius ( Chron . n p. 80 Schone = p. 182 Karst), but, as Beloch ob- 
served (G.G. 2 1 2, p. 233), this is obviously too early. The independence 
of Sinope in the fifth and early fourth centuries is shown both by the 
tribute received from its colonies (Xenophon Anab. v 5, 7 and xo) 
and by the coins bearing magistrates’ names ( Receuil i 2 p. I97*f.) At the 
beginning of the fourth century the territory of Sinope included Armene 
on the peninsula of Lepte, 50 stades west of the city (Xenophon Anab. vi 
1, 15, see also Strabo xii p. 545), but, as Robinson observed (p. 130, note 4), 
it may have extended farther west. It did not necessarily include Cytorus, 
called by Strabo (xii p. 544) eprropcop ttotc Xivamiaiv, since the place may 
have been merely a trading-station. In the second century after Christ the 
city’s territory extended eastward as far as the Halys; see Arrian Periplus 
15, 1 Roos = Periplus Pont. Eux. 25. For Datames’s attempt to capture the 
city see Polyaenus vn 21, 2 and 5 and Aeneas Tacticus 40, 4. He seems later 
to have occupied it, for his name appears on its coins; see Head HJV. 2 
p. 508 and Receuil i 2 p. i99 # f., no. 21 b. Coins dated by the editors of 
Receuil i 2 (p. 2oo*f.) in 360-320 (?) bear the names of magistrates who 
were Greeks, but others dated about 340-330 (p. 197**!.) show the names 
of the Persian satraps Abd Sasan or Susin (Sysinas, son of Datames, ac- 
cording to J. P. Six in Num. Chron. xiv [1894], p. 302f.) and Ariarathes, 
both written in Aramaic; see also Reinach Trois Royaumes, p. 9E The 
statement of Arrian {Anab. hi 24, 4) that the envoys of Sinope to Darius 
were sent to their home by Alexander on the ground that the Sinopeans 
were wro Tlepcrais Tera.yp.epoi shows that the city was at least nominally 
subject to the Persians. 

20 . For the importance of the trade of the Euxine with the Aegean see 
Polybius iv 38, 3f. Robinson pointed out {ibid. p. 134b) many instances in 
which distances of places on the coast are reckoned from Sinope and em- 
phasized the commercial relations which the city carried on with the 
western end of the Euxine and with Greece. Leaf in fUS. xxxvi (1916), 
p. 3E, on the ground that the roads connecting Sinope with the interior 
were so difficult as to preclude all trade with the back-country, went so far 
as to maintain that the city’s trade was altogether by sea; but see below 
note 21. For the timber (see above note 7) see Strabo xii p. 546 and Theo- 
phrastus Hist. Plant, iv 5, 5. For the finer woods see Strabo le., where the 
word opoKapvov, because of the inexactness of the ancient terminology 
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(sec Hehn Kulturpflanzen u. Haustiere , 7 p. 387L), may mean either walnut 
or chestnut. In modern times chestnut wood as well as walnut is cut on the 
mountains south of Sinope; see Cuinet iv p. 568. For maple furniture see 
Blumner Technologic u. Terminologie n p. 247L For the nuts (see above 
note 15) from Sinope see Athenaeus 11 43, p. 54 d. At present the walnuts 
of the region are shipped from Samsun (Amisus); see Ravndal Turkey, 
p. 106. For the olives see Strabo 11 p. 73 and xn p. 546. For the mullets see 
Athenaeus in 87, p. 118 c and vii 77, p. 307 b. For the tunny see Strabo vii 
p. 320 and xn p. 545. For the tunny-fishing in the Euxine see also Aristotle 
Hist. Anitn. vni 13, p. 598: Pliny NJH. ix 47L: Aelian Hist. Anim. ix 42: 
Steier in RE. vi a 724b and 730: Broughton in Econ. Surv. iv p. 626. For 
the fishing in the Bosporus and at Heracleia see Chap. XIII notes 7 and 24. 
For the prices which the salted fish from the Euxine commanded in Rome 
see Polybius xxxi 25, $f. (24, 3) and Diodorus xxxvu 3, 5L 

21 . The existence of an ancient route across Asia Minor has been inferred 
from the statements of Herodotus (1 72 and n 34, repeated in Ps.-Scylax 
102) that for an eu£< bv<# avhpi the i&ea oSos from the Cihcian coast to Sinope 
was five days’ journey; see Ed. Meyer G.d.A . 2 m p. 416, note 3 and Ruge 
in RE. hi a 255. The distance, however, in an air-Une across the “isthmus” 
from Issus to Sinope was estimated by Apollodorus (Strabo n p. 68 and xrv 
p. 677) as 3000 stades (it is actually about 3200), and as Herodotus reckoned 
(iv ioi) an ordinary day’s march at 200 stades, it seems evident that he 
had no knowledge of the distance involved, and consequently it is dangerous 
to infer from his statements that this route existed. There was, however, 
a route of great importance which led from the Euphrates at Izoli through 
Pontus to the mouth of the Halys (see below note 25). It has sometimes 
been held that the cliffs on the coast prevented traffic by land between the 
delta of the Halys and Sinope, and that the city was cut off from the in- 
terior; see Leaf in JHS. xxxvi (1916), p. 3 f. and Nowack ibid. p. 81. Ram- 
say, on the other hand, went too far in his belief {JHS. in [1882], p. 260L) 
that the commerce carried on in early times between Phrygia and Greece 
passed through Sinope. While the terrain between Sinope and the delta 
of the Halys is undoubtedly difficult, an ancient route connecting the 
former with the Halys and Amisus appears on the Tabula Peutingeriana 
(K. Miller Itin. Rom. 644), and the modern route from Sinop to Bafra 
(at the mouth of the Halys) is described in Murray’s Handbook for Asia 
Minor, p. 11. A connexion between Sinope and the interior in early times 
is shown also by the exportation of “Sinopic miltos” (see below note 22), 
which was brought overland from Cappadocia. Leaf’s argument that the 
envoys of Sinope advised Xenophon {Anab. v 6, 7f.) not to march along 
the coast is not convincing; for the purpose of this advice was not to make 
the Greeks’ journey easier but to keep them out of Sinope’s territory, as 
indeed one of them suspected (§11). For the Euxine coast road leading 
westward from Sinope see Chap. XIII note 25; two milestones of Probus 
were found together 14 hours west of the city; see A.JA. ix (1905), p. 329, 
no. 78, with corrections in x (1906), p. 433, and A.JJP. xxvii (1906), p. 449, 
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no. 3, the former being no. XXXII from Sinope. Sinope was also connected 
with the interior by a route which led southward over the mountains into 
the valley of the Amnias (I tin. Rom. 670). For milestones of Vespasian, 
Carus and Diocletian (no. XXXV) see A.J.A. ix p. 327b, nos. 75-77. This 
route was used by Hamilton (1 p. 3i4f.) from Sinop to Boyabat; see also 
Murray ibid. p. 11. It was described by Nowack (p. 81) as “comparatively 
good but little used.” 

22 . MiXros Sh'&wwoj or Si v(om<s\ see Strabo nr p. 144; xii p. 540 ( = Eusta- 
thius Comm, in Dionys. Perieg. 1166): Theophrastus de Lapid. 52: Pliny 
TV./-/, xxxv 31, 36 and 50: Dioscurides v 96: Isidore Origg. xix 17. It has 
sometimes been believed to be cinnabar, e.g. by Leaf ibid. p. iof. and by 
Ramsay in Klio xxn (1929), p. 378; it is much more probable, however, 
that it was red ochre (clay coloured by ferric oxide), which is said to be 
found in Cappadocia; see Bliimner Technologies. Terminologie rv p. 480b: 
M. Stephanides 'OpvKrokoyla row €>co(f>pdxrrov (Athens 1896), p. 163b: 
K. C. Bailey The Elder Pliny’s Chapters on Chemical Subjects (New York 
1929!.) n pp. 79b and 208b For its use in medicine see also Celsus v 6, 1; 
19, 21; vi 6, 19 et al.: Pap. Soc. Ital. x 1180, 1 . 55. M£\ros Siv[&mti/oj] appears 
in a list of painting-materials in Pap. Cairo Zenon, no. 59767. 

23 . An inscription, evidently of the Hellenistic period {A.J.A. ix [1905], 
p. 312b, no. 40), mentions fourteen vpvrdvei^ holding office for the month 
Panemus, one of whom acted as eVurTf dr ]->js of the Council and another 
as grammateus. The civic administration, therefore, was carried on, as at 
Miletus in the early fourth century and also at Athens, by committees of 
the Council serving for one month; see Chap. Ill note 18. The inscription 
begins vfo]/20(fiv\aKfot5]vrfo]9 rod Seiva, which suggests that the nomo- 
phylax was the eponymous official. The aa”rw 6 p.o 9 appears on handles 
of amphorae; see A.J.A. ix p. 294b The independence of Sinope is shown 
also by a decree of Histiaea on Euboea (LG. xii 9, 1186), renewing the 
“friendship” between the two cities and granting privileges to resident 
Sinopeans. For the threatened attack of Mithradates II and the purchase 
of supplies in Rhodes see Polybius rv 56, if., where it is recorded that 
the Rhodians voted a credit of 140,000 drachmae, which was expended 
by commissioners appointed by them for the purpose. Rostovtzeff sug- 
gested {Hellenist. World , p. 1485, note 92) that this credit was not a 
gift but a loan. The friendship with Rhodes seems to be expressed also by 
a coin of Sinope of the third century which bears the head of the Sun-God 
( Receuil 1* p. 203, no. 46 and note 1) . Friendly relations with the Coans are 
shown by a decree (unpublished) of Sinope found on Cos in honour of 
an envoy who had aided and encouraged the citizens at this time; see 
Herzog in Arch. Jahrb. xvm (1903), Arch. Anz. p. 198 and AM. xxx 
(1905), p. 182. The frequently-repeated story of the bringing of a statue of 
Serapis from Sinope to Alexandria under Ptolemy I or II (see Roeder in 
RJE. 1 a 2404) suggests, as Rostovtzeff observed {ibid. p. 593), that the 
city maintained good relations with Egypt. 
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24 . For Amisus (Samsun) see Hamilton i p. 290!.: Cuinet i p. ioi: 
Cumont in Stud. Pont, n p. ii2f.: K. Lehmann-Hartleben Die Ant. 
Hafenanlagen ~ Klio Beth, xiv p. 242f . : Nowack, p. 83. According to Theo- 
pompus quoted in Strabo xn p. 547=frg. 389 Jac. ( P . Gr. Hist. 11 p. 614), 
Amisus was settled first by Milesians, then by a Cappadocian leader (whose 
name has been lost from the text), and thirdly by Athenians under Atheno- 
cles, who gave the city its new name. According to Scymnus 9iyf., it was 
a colony of Phocaea, founded four years earlier than Heracleia. For the 
date of its foundation see Beloch G.G.* 1 2, p. 235. The Athenian coloniza- 
tion is also recorded by Plutarch Luc. 19, 6: Appian Mith. 8 and 83: Arrian 
Periplus 15, 3 Roos; it is attested by the legend Tleipaieaiv which arrears 
(in various abbreviations), together with the Athenian owl, on coins of the 
fourth century (Receuil i 2 p. 54). These coins bear also the names of magis- 
trates. For the subjection of Amisus to the Persians see Appian Mith. 83. 
It seems to have been held, like Sinope (see above note 19), by Datames; 
see Polyaenus vii 21, 1 = Ps.-Aristotle Oecon. 11 23, p. n^o b and Judeich 
Kleinasiat. Studien, p. 194, note 2. For the restoration of the "democracy” 
by Alexander see Appian Mith. 8 and 83. An aa-nvonos of the city appears 
on a brick, probably of the Hellenistic period (Stud . Pont. 111 no. 1 c) . 

25 . This route from the Euxine coast to the crossing of the Euphrates 
at Izoli (see Chap. II note 17 and Chap. IX note 16) has through the ages 
been one of the great trade-routes of Asia Minor. For the modern route 
from Samsun via Kavak, Havza, Amasya, Turhal (Gaziura) and Tokat 
(Dazimon) to Stvas (Sebasteia) in the valley of the upper Halys see 
Munro in Roy. Geogr. Soc. Suppl. Papers hi (1893), p. 73^. and Murray’s 
Handboo\, p. 38b The road from Amisus to Amaseia and thence to Zela 
(see below), now paralleled by a railway, was regarded by Munro in 
JUS. xxi (1901), p. 54f. as the commercial highway of ancient Pontas 
and likened to the “alimentary canal of the national body.” Leading south- 
west from Samsun, the road, like the modern highway, crossed the coast- 
range to Kavak (about 25 miles from Samsun), near which have been 
found the remains of an ancient fort and a milestone with an inscription 
of the sons of Constantine; see von Flottwell in Pet. Mitt., Erg.-heft cxiv 
(1895), p. i$f.: A. Struck in Deutsche Rundschau f. Geogr. u. Stat. xxii 
(1900), p. 24<;f.: Gr^goire in B.CH. xxxm (1909), p. 10: CJL,. m 12161 = 
T4184. 1 * South of Kavak, where there are traces of its ancient course (Stud. 
Pont. 1 p. 50 and n p. 123), the road joined the great east-west route of 
Pontus (see below note 33), leading east to Laodiceia fsee above note 6) 
and west to Therma Phazimonitarum (Havza, see above note 6). From 
Laodiceia a road leads across the mountains to Amaseia. The principal 
route, however, in Antiquity, as also in modern times, led by way of 
Therma, where, leaving the trunk-route, it ran southward down the long 
narrow valley of the Tersakan Su and along the eastern edge of the plain 
of Sulu Ova (Chiliocomum, see above note 5), where, at Alevi, there is a 
milestone of Diocletian (CJ.L. m 14184 22 ). At the southern end of the 
plain the road is joined by the route from Laodiceia, and from here it 
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runs southeast along the Tersakan Su to the junction of this stream with 
the Iris, which it crosses by a bridge whose foundations are ancient (see 
Strabo xii p. 561 and Stud. Pont, n p. i47f.) to Amaseia. At Amaseia there 
is a milestone of Nerva (CJJL. in 6896). South of Amaseia, the road to 
Zela continues southward along the Iris, while the route leading to Turhal 
and Tokat diverges to the east. Near the point of divergence a milestone 
of the emperor Carus was found; see Stud. Pont. 11 p. 185. For the ancient 
road to Zela, continuing on to Sebastopolis, see Ramsay H.G. p. 267: 
Cumont in C.R.A 1 . 1905, p. 348b and Stud. Pont, n pp. i86f. and 194^ For 
Sebastopolis (Sulusaray), perhaps originally Carana, see Stud. Pont. 1 
p. 34 and n p. 20if. and Ruge in RE. 11 a 956. For a milestone with inscrip- 
tions of Severus and Diocletian at Zela see Gregoire, p. 27, and for mile- 
stones between Zela and Sebastopolis, no. VII (from Zela) and no. V (from 
Sebastopolis), both of Severus Alexander, see Cumont ll. cc. A road from 
Sebastopolis to Sebasteia (Sivas) is listed twice in the ltincrarium Antonini 
(20$ and 214), with the intermediate stations Verisa and Siara(?). Of these, 
Verisa was placed at Balus, in the Art Ova south of Tokat, by Ramsay 
(H.G. p. 329), followed in Stud. Pont. 1 p. 37b and 11 p. 238 and by de 
Jerphanion in Byz. Ztschr. xx (1911), p. 496, and Siara at Yenihan 
(Yildizeli), northwest of Sivas, by Ramsay (p. 262), followed in Stud. 
Pont. 1 p. 39 and n p. 215 t and by Honigmann in RE. n a 2068. Between 
Yenihan and Sivas there are remains of an ancient bridge over the Kavak 
Cay; see Cumont in Stud. Pont, n p. 2i5f. and de Jerphanion in Mil. 
Beyrouth xiii (1928), p. 42. 

The other and, at least in mediaeval and modern times, much the more 
important route from Amasya to Sivas, after diverging from the Zela road 
south of Amasva, runs due east through Ezine Pazar, where there is an 
old khan (de Jerphanion ibid. p. 56). Then, turning south through the 
defile of Cengel Bogaz, it rejoins the Iris. The remains of an old bridge at 
the entrance to the gorges of the river six km. below Turhal suggest that 
the road crossed the Iris here and led up the southern bank to Turhal; see 
de Jerphanion ibid. p. 36. For a milestone at Turhal see C.I.L. hi 14184 18 . 
From Turhal to Tokat the modern highway, without touching the former, 
leads eastward along the northern bank of the Iris. It is probable that in 
Antiquity also the road followed this bank as far as C^rci ( on the southern 
bank some seven miles west of Tokat), where remains of an ancient bridge 
over the Iris, found by de Jerphanion (Byz. Ztschr. xx p. 496^ and Mil. 
Beyrouth xiii p. 43), show that the road crossed the river here. From this 
point a road led up the river to Tokat, where there are three milestones, 
evidently not in situ-, see Bull. Acad. Belg. 1905, p. 223, note 1 (no. II of 
Nerva or Trajan) and CJ.L. m 307 and 12157. Thence it ran northeast- 
ward to Comana, where it crossed the Iris by a bridge, and then led over 
the mountains to the valley of the Lycus and Niksar (Cabeira, later Neo- 
caesareia, see above note 11); see Stud. Pont. 1 p. 63F and n p. 247^ and 
for milestones see R.E.G. xv (1902), p. 312, no. 1 (Comana) and p. 333, 
no. 53 (Donekse, no. VI, evidently from Neocaesareia) and CJL,. m 
12155 ar, d 12156 (Omala); see also Munro, p. 732^ and Murray, p. 46f. 
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From Comana a road leading to Nicopolis (see below note 33) appears 
on the Tabula Peutingeriana (K. Miller l tin. Rom. 675); none of the 
intermediate stations can be identified. This probably corresponded to the 
modern route, which, after running for some distance high above the 
southern bank of the upper Iris, crossed the river by a bridge, remains of 
which are visible, and led high above the northern bank, eventually reach- 
ing the plain of Endires; see Jalabert in Mil. Beyrouth hi 1 (1908), p. 445E 
and Gregoire, p. 31. 

The main road to Sivas seems to have led from the bridge at Qerp due 
south over the pass of Qaput Bel, some distance west of the course of the 
modern highway, to Balus in the Art Ova; traces of its course and the 
ruins of two old khans were found by de Jerphanion {Byz. Ztschr. xx 
p. 496b and Mil. Beyrouth xm pp. 43 and 6if.). If Balus may be identified 
with Verisa (see above) the road from Sebastopolis joined the route from 
Qer$i here. In any case, a milestone of Hadrian in the Art Ova a short 
distance east of Balus ( R.E.G. xvii [1904], p. 334) shows that this was 
the course of the ancient road, which, therefore, led south over the pass of 
(Jamlibel (questioned by Munro, p. 735) to Yenihan (Siara(?), see above) 
and Sivas. For the modern road leading southeast from Sivas over the pass 
of Deliktaj, in the range which formed the southern boundary of Pontus 
(see above note 4), and via Kangal to Melitene (Eski Malatya, some six 
miles north of Malatya) see Munro, p. 72of. and Murray, p. 264. This route 
appears in the Itinerarium Antonini (176b) with the following inter- 
mediate 1 stations: Blandos, Euspena (perhaps Kangal, see Ruge in R.E. vi 
1446), Aranis, Ad Praetorium, Pisonos; see Ramsay H.G. p. 27^: K. Miller 
Itin. Rom. 683^: Ruge in R.E. x 1916. A milestone, probably of Constantius 
II (C.IJL. hi 13642, perhaps = 6893), has been found near the bridge over 
the Tohma Su north of Melitene. From Melitene eastward to Izoli the 
distance is about twenty miles (see Chap. II note 17). 

26 . For tables showing the exports and imports of the two cities in 
modern times see Cuinet 1 p. 94E (Samsun) and iv p. 585 (Sinop). The 
contrast between the two ports has recently become even more marked, 
for Nowack (pp. 81 and 83) described Sinop as “almost depopulated” and 
Samsun as “on its way to becoming the most important port of the entire 
Black Sea coast of Anatolia.” See also Ravndal, p. 17. For the exports of 
Amisus in Antiquity see Theophrastus Hist. Plant, iv 5, 5 and above note 7 
(timber) : Ps.-Aristotle de Mir. Ausc. 48, p. 833 b (steel) : Pliny N.H. xxxvii 
1 15 (a variety of iaspis ): Rostovtzeff Hellenist. World, p. 593 (pottery). 

27 . For Mithradates II and Sinope see above note 23. We have no definite 
knowledge of any attempt actually made by this monarch, for the state- 
ments that Sinope was taken by “the kings” (Strabo xii p. 547) and by 
oi II ovTiKoi (Appian Mith. 83) are too general. Nor may it be inferred 
from the statement of Memnon 24 (see above p. 189^) that the grain pre- 
sented to Mithradates II by Heracleia was shipped to Amisus that the city 
was subject to him. 
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28 . For the boundaries of Paphlagonia see Strabo xii pp. 541, 544, 562!. 
and 566: Arrian Periplus 14 Roos: Periplus Pont. Eux. 13. In Xenophon 
Anab. v 5, 6f. and vi 1, if. the district seems to be regarded as extending 
as far east as Cotyora in Pontus. In Roman times it included the region 
of Phazimonitis, east of the Halys, where the Phazimonitae took the oath 
of allegiance to Augustus exacted from the Paphlagonians (see above 
note 6). On the west, Paphlagonia was separated from Bithynia by the 
massifs of Megri Dag and (farther south) Ala Dag. For a description of 
the latter and especially its highest peak (Koroglu, 7500 ft. in height) see 
von Diest in Pet . Mitt., Erg.-hcft cxxv (1898), p. 5of. and R. Leonhard 
Paphlagonia (Berlin 1915), p. 13L On the south the boundary probably 
corresponded in general to the ranges of Kos Dag, Giilek Dag (Leonhard, 
p. 68f.) and (farther southwest) Aydos Dag (Leonhard, pp. 61 and 115b), 
which form the southern watershed of the Devrek (Jay, and (farther west) 
the Alu? Dag (Leonhard, p. 9b). Paphlagonia, however, did not lie wholly 
north of this boundary, for the city of Gangra, the capital of its kings, lay 
south of the watershed (see below note 32). For the coast-range south 
of Inebolu (Abonuteichus) see Leonhard, p. 84b and for the section farther 
east see von Flottwell ibid. p. 25 f. 

29 . For general descriptions of the formation of Paphlagonia see G. 
Hirschfeld in S.B. Berl. A\ad. 1882, p. 1090 and Nowack, p. 71b The val- 
ley of the Amnias (Gok Irmak) eastward from Kastamonu to Taj Kopru 
(Pompeiopolis) and from Boyabat to its junction with the Halys was 
described by Ainsworth ( Travels 1 p. 84b), and from Kastamonu to 
Boyabat by Leonhard (pp. 74, 79b and 127b); that of the Devrek (Jay by 
Ainsworth (n p. 35b), by von Flottwell (p. 9b, from Tosya to its junction 
with the Halys) and by Leonhard (pp. 62b, 69 and 122b) ; see also Nowack, 
p. 91. For the range of Olgassys (Strabo xn p. 562 and Ptolemy v 4, 3), 
the modern Ilgaz Dag, see Leonhard, pp. 70b and 125, and Ruge in R.E. 
xvn 2474. For KcwTafjMv (Kastamonu) see Ephraemius Monachus 11 . 3865 
and 3890 (p. 164b Bonn): Cinnamus 1 5-6 (p. 13b Bonn): Ramsay 
H.G. p. 65b. and p. 320b, note t: Leonhard, pp. 73 and 131. For the 
gorge of the Filyos (Jay (Billaeus) below its junction with the Araf (Jay 
see Nowack, p. 86f. The situation of Timonitis is uncertain. According to 
Strabo xn p. 562 it was opopos rfj BiOwiq.. The statement of Memnon 
(37, 2) that Mithradates marched through it on his way from Pontus to 
Galatia can hardly be correct, and the location wro rov<s X<xX./oj8oviovs 
assigned to it by Ptolemy (v 1, 3) is evidently wrong. It was placed by 
R. Kiepert ( F.OA . vm Text, p. 3 a) in southwestern Paphlagonia, east 
of the Ala Dag; the northern part of this region, the plateau south of the 
Ulu (Jay (the upper Billaeus), was described by Leonhard (p. nf.) and 
the country farther east by Anton in Pet. Mitt., Erg.-heft cxvi (1895), p. 62L 
Leonhard (p. 349) placed it in the valley of the upper Ara9 (Jay. 

30 . For the timber see Strabo xn pp. 545 and 546: Theophrastus Hist. 
Plant, hi 15, 5: Pliny NJH. xvi 71: Catullus 4, uf. See also above note 7 
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and Broughton, p. 6x6. For descriptions of the forests see von Diest in 
Pet. Mitt., Erg.-heft xciv (1889), p. 65 (the region north of Gerede) : von 
Flottwell, p. 25f. (south and southeast of Sinope) : Leonhard, p. 84 (south- 
west of Inebolu). For the realgar see Strabo xn p. 562 and Vitruvius vii 7, 
5. See also Pliny NH. xxxiv 177: Theophrastus de Lapid. 51: Dioscurides 
v 105: Bliimner Technologie u. Terminologie iv p. 484: Broughton, p. 623. 
It was pointed out by T. L. Shear in A.J.A. xxxn (1928), p. 33if. and Kroll 
in RJE. xv 1851 that the name of the mineral, a-avSapdicq, was connected 
with that of the port of Sandarace on the Euxine coast east of the river 
Oxinas (Arrian Periplus 13 Roos and Periplus Mar. Eux. 13), which was 
identified by von Diest {ibid. p. 77L) with Zonguldak. Though in actual 
distance this was much farther than Sinope from the mines, it was more 
convenient for exportation, since it could be reached by the road leading 
from the valley of the Amnias to that of the Arac (Jay (see below note 33), 
whereas the road from the Amnias (at Boyabat) to Sinope led over the 
coast-range (see above note 21). The difficulty of crossing the coast-range 
(back of Inebolu) was observed by Leonhard (p. 85). 

31 . For Abonuteichus (Inebolu) see Strabo xn p. 545, where it is called 
a ttoXIxpmp: Arrian Periplus 14 Roos: Periplus Mar. Eux. 19 (where rrjp 
vvv Xeyofiiprip ’IcopottoXip appears to be added). For its situation see G. 
Hirschfeld in SJB. Berl. A\ad. 1888, p. 886 and Leonhard, p. 86f. A decree of 
the <f>pdropes of the place, on motion of a leparevcop in 137 b.c., honoured a 
o-rpoTTyyos TifitjOeii biro tov koivov; see R£.G. xvu (1904), p. 1^1 — Num. 
Chron. v (1905), p. 114 and below note 35. For the coins see Receuil i 2 
p. i67*f. A coin issued under Mithradates Eupator (no. x) is inscribed 
’AjStovovreixov, those of Trajan, Antoninus Pius and M. Aurelius (nos. 
2-10) ‘A^avoreixetTuv, and those from M. Aurelius through the third 
century (nos. 11-20) ’lapovoXeirav. 

32 . For Gangra ((Jankin) see Strabo xxi p. 562, where it is called a 
iroXurpaTiop a pa xai (f>povpiov and said to contain the royal residence of 
Morzius (see below note 40). For its situation on the Karakaya Su ((pan- 
kin (Jay), which flows southward from the range of Giilek Dag and then 
eastward into the Halys, see von Flottwell, p. 38f . : Leonhard, p. 66 : Nowack, 
p. 92. It was famous for its apples (Athenaeus 111 23, p. 82 c). A road con- 
necting it with Pompeiopolis in the valley of the Amnias appears on the 
Tabula Peutingeriana (ix 4-5, see K. Miller Itin. Rom. 670). Ancient pave- 
ment on the northern side of the Giilek Dag, south of Ilgaz in the valley 
of the Devrek, which was seen by Leonhard (p. 121), was perhaps on this 
road; there are also remains of an ancient town at Cendere near Ilgaz 
(Leonhard, pp. 122 and 344). Gangra was also connected with Ancyra in 
Galatia, evidently by a route corresponding to the modern road; see Mur- 
ray’s Handbook, p. 10 and Leonhard, p. 57E For milestones see C.I.L. 111 
13645 (Hadrian?), 13646 (Caracalla?) and 14184 58 (Hadrian, no. XL); 
see also von Flottwell, p. 42, who reported remains of a Roman road. 
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33 . For the road leading from the Propontis to the pass of Koroglu Der- 
bent, north of the Ala Dag (see above note 28) and regarded as the frontier 
of Paphlagonia, see Chap. XIII note 11. East of this pass was Crateia (mod- 
ern Gerede), which was refounded by Vespasian as Flaviopolis (see Chap. 
XXIV note u). In this neighbourhood the two routes through Paphlagonia 
to the Halys diverged. The more southerly, leading apparently east from 
Gerede to Bayindir, is marked by a milestone with an illegible inscription 
found between the two places ( CJ.L . m 344). This seems to be the road 
which appears on the Tabula Peutingeriana (ix) with the following sta- 
tions east of Crateia: Manoris (perhaps at Dogancilar, south of Lake £aga, 
west of Crateia, see RJE. xiv 1231), Potomia Cepora, Antoniopolis, Anady- 
nata, Gangaris, with branches leading, respectively, to Pompeiopolis and to 
Otresa, Virasia and Amaseia. This route apparently corresponds to the 
“old post-road to Bagdad,” leading from Gerede through Bayindir, Qerkej, 
Karacaviran, Ilgaz and thence down the Devrek to the Halys, which it 
crosses at Osmancik, a short distance above its junction with the Devrek; 
see Ainsworth Travels xt p. 35E and Murray’s Handbook, p. nf. Of the 
intermediate stations, only Gangaris, evidently Gangra, can be identified, 
and this does not lie on the “post-road”; it is highly probable, therefore, that 
the place was reached by a branch-road, perhaps, as in modern times (see 
Murray, p. 12), from Karacaviran. Attempts have been made to place the 
other stations at existing towns along the “post-road”; see R. Kiepert in 
F.OA. viii Text, p. 3 a: K. Miller Itin . Rom. 668: Anton in Pet. Mitt., Erg.- 
heft cxvi (1895), p. 100 (whose identifications are wholly misleading). Since 
little reliance, however, can be placed on the distances between them which 
are given in the Tabula , and since the only known ancient remains appear 
to be those of an amphitheatre at Qerke? (see Leonhard, p. 97), these identi- 
fications are very uncertain. From the crossing of the Halys the road prob- 
ably led eastward to the Sulu Ova, where it joined the trade-route from 
Amisus to Amaseia, and thence by way of Sivas to the Euphrates (see 
above note 25). 

The more northerly road leading from the neighbourhood of Crateia 
through central Paphlagonia to the Halys was evidently a highway of im- 
portance in the first century before Christ, when it was used by Nico- 
medes IV of Bithynia in his invasion of Paphlagonia and by Mithradates 
Eupator when, coming from Pontus with a iarge army (including scythed 
chariots), he marched up the valley of the Ananias and, after defeating 
Nicomedes near Ta§ Kopru, advanced into Bithynia (see Chap. IX 
note 25). The section of this road which led eastward from the Halys 
through Pontus to Armenia, described by Munro in JUS. xxi (1901), 
p. 54L as “the grand trunk road” of Pontus and likened to the “spinal cord” 
of the kingdom, was regarded as a thoroughfare of great military importance 
by the Roman emperors, of whom no less than twelve have left inscriptions 
on the milestones along its course. Unfortunately, our sources for the march 
of Mithradates yield no information for its course west of Pompeiopolis, 
for Mt. Scorobas, described in Appian Mith. 19 as the boundary between 
the Bithynians and the Uovrucrj X“P a > cannot be identified; see Ruge in 
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R.E. m a 584. The ancient itineraries, moreover, contain no information 
about this road, and no milestones have been found in the section west of 
the Halys. We are forced, therefore, to depend for our knowledge of its 
course through Paphlagonia on what may be inferred from modern routes 
and the physical geography of the country and on travellers’ records of 
the remains of ancient roads and bridges. In general, the Paphlagonian 
section seems to have corresponded to the modern route leading from 
Gerede by way of Safranbolu, Kastamonu and the valley of the Amnias 
through Ta§ Koprii and Boyabat to the Halys; see Murray’s Handbook, 
p. 6f. The ancient road seems to have diverged from this route near Lake 
(Jaga (west of Gerede), on the northern, as well as the southern, side of 
which there are remains of ancient buildings (Anton, p. 79). North of the 
lake, traces of a road in the valley of the (Jaga (Jay and a bridge across this 
stream and further traces in the valley of the Mengen (Jay (a tributary of 
the (Jaga (Jay) suggest that this was the course of the road (von Diest ibid. 
p. 64 and Anton, pp. 75 and 93), which then crossed the watershed into 
the plain of Viranjehir (Leonhard, p. 246). Here Hadrian founded the city of 
Hadrianopolis, which replaced the older community of the Caesareis (see 
Chap. XXVI note 23), and which, it may be assumed, was on this road. 
Northeast of the plain, the ruins of a fort on the stream of Viranjehir 
(Anton, p. 74) indicate that the road passed this way. North of this fort 
it probably avoided the ravine of Kilise Bogaz (Anton, pp. 66 and 73 and 
Leonhard, p. 145), through which the stream flows, and soon afterward 
it crossed the Billaeus, probably in the neighbourhood of Akta§ (on the 
southern bank), near which are the ruins of a fort and stumps of columns 
(Anton, p. 72). In the hill-country on the northern side are rock-cut tombs 
and other ancient remains (Leonhard, pp. 142!. and 335f.). Here, in the 
neighbourhood of Safranbolu (where inscriptions have been found, see 
B.CJJ. xxi [1897], p. 92f. and xxv [1901], p. 3of.), near the junction of 
the Billaeus and the Arap (Jay, the road reached the latter and, turning to 
the east, like the modern highway, ran up the broad valley of this river. 
A well-preserved bridge over the Eflani Su, a tributary of the Arap (Anton, 
p. 71), seems to show its course. From here to Taj Koprii no ancient re- 
mains have been found, but it may be assumed that the road led up the 
valley of the Ara$ to the head-waters of the river and thence over the water- 
shed to Kastamonu (see above note 29), whence it followed the Amnias 
eastward to the Halys. An ancient settlement at Ispiroglu and a bridge in 
the narrows of the Amnias between Taj Koprii and Boyabat (Leonhard, 
p. 80) were on its course. Running along the left bank of the Halys, it 
crossed the river above (Jeltek (at the entrance to the great gorge in which 
the Halys breaks through the coast-range, see above note 3), where there 
are the ruins of an ancient bridge; see Hamilton 1 p. 326 and Anderson in 
Stud. Pont. 1 p. 85. 

East of the Halys, in marked contrast to the Paphlagonian section, nu- 
merous milestones have been found, which, even though they are not all 
in situ, give a clear indication of the line of the road. For its course between 
the Halys and Niksar (Neocaesareia, see above note 11) see Anderson, 
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p. 73b (where it is described in the reverse direction). Between the Halys 
and Vezirkoprii (Neapolis, see above note 6), at Incesu, six miles from 
the latter, a group of milestones was found; see CJJL. hi 14184 33 (Nerva), 
14184 s * (no. VIII, evidently from Neapolis, Severus), 14184 35 (Probus) 
and 14184 38 (Constantius I). About three miles farther on, at Gerizli, 
there is a milestone (no. VIII of Antoninus Pius); see B.CJi. xxxm (1909), 
p. 14, evidently not in situ. For milestones at Vezirkoprii or in the immediate 
neighbourhood see C 1 L,. in 14184 28 ( = 1 .G.R . in 138, no. VII, Hadrian), 
14184 28 (Diocletian), 14184 30 (Severus Alexander), 14184 s1 (Constantine) 
and 14184 s2 (no. I, Nerva). From Neapolis the road continued southeast- 
ward through Phazimonitis, past the hot springs at Havza; for milestones 
see C 1 L,. in 14184 s6 (Decius), 14184 s6 (Antoninus Pius), 14184 s7 (no. VII, 
eastward from Neapolis, Severus Alexander) : Gregoire in B.CJH. xxxm 
(1909), p. 14b (no. IX). For milestones at Havza see CJJ-. in 12158 
(Nerva), 12159 (no. XVI, Nerva), 12160 (=/.GJ?. hi 145, no. XVI, 
Hadrian); the last two have been brought to Havza from Susuz(P), two 
miles to the northwest and sixteen Roman miles from Vezirkoprii (see 
Stud. Pont. 1 p. 82). East of Havza the road coincided for some distance 
with the great route from Amisus to Amaseia (see above note 25); from 
this secdon come the milestones CJ.L. m 6895 (no, XXIII, Diocletian) 
and 14184 s * (no. XXIII, Constantine?). East of Laodiceia (see above note 
6) and Lake Stiphane the road, crossing the watershed, led down the left 
bank of the Destek (Jay (see Stud. Pont. 1 p. 78) and crossed the united 
Lycus and Iris just below the junedon of the two rivers, where there are 
the substructures of an ancient bridge (Stud. Pont. 1 p. 75b). From the 
junedon, where Pompey founded the city of Magnopolis (see Chap. XV 
note 35), it led to the southeast up the right bank of the Lycus to Neo- 
caesareia. On this section was found a milestone, CJ.L. m 14184 s3 (no. 
XXIII, evidently from Neocaesareia, Nerva or Trajan), and at Neocaesareia 
itself is CJJL. 111 i4i84 1B (Constantine). 

For the course of the road from Neocaesareia eastward see Munro in 
Roy. Geogr. Soc. Suppl. Papers 111 p. 728b and Cumont in Bull. Acad. Belg. 
1905, p. 221 and Stud. Pont. 11 p. 273d It continued up the right bank of the 
Lycus, where the remains of its dyke have been preserved, but about 30 
miles from Niksar the ruins of a Roman bridge show that it crossed to the 
left bank; see Munro, p. 730. Some 35 miles farther on, it left the Lycus, 
and, crossing a low watershed, traversed the plain of Endires, where Pom- 
pey founded his city of Nicopolis, whose site has been fixed at Piirk, near 
the southwestern corner of the plain; see Chap. XV notes 7 and 35. A 
milestone on the northern side of the plain, about five miles northeast of 
Piirk, shows the course of the road; see Gregoire, p. 37. From Nicopolis 
a road ran southward, perhaps to Zara (see Munro, p. 54), as is shown 
by a milestone (CiX. 111 6057 = 12154, no. VII, Hadrian) found about 
six miles south of Piirk. Gregoire, however, suggested (ibid. p. 38b) 
that this road joined the route from Satala to Melitene (see below). 
From Nicopolis to Satala (Sadak, near the head-waters of the Lycus, see 
Cumont in Stud. Pont. 11 p. 343b and Ruge in R.E. 11 a 59) the Itinerarium 
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Antonini shows two routes. The shorter (It. Ant. 183=207, 100 Roman 
miles), which appears in an imperfect form on the Tabula Peutingeriana 
(K. Miller Itin. Rom. 675) has the stations Nicopolis, Olotoaelariza, ad 
Dracones, Haza, Satala. The longer (ibid. 215-16, 122 miles) shows the 
stations Nicopolis, Olotoedariza, Carsais, Auraracos, Soissa, Satala. One 
of these was evidently the road leading in a direction south of east from 
the plain of Endires marked by the milestones found, respectively, at 
Sevindik (no. XVI, evidently from Nicopolis, with an illegible inscription) 
and Agvanis (Valentinian and Valens); see Cumont, p. 319!. and Gregoire, 
pp. 33 and 36. As the distance from Ptirk to Agvanis corresponds closely 
to that from Nicopolis to Olotoedariza (24 miles), the latter was placed 
at Agvanis by Cumont (p. 32of.), who regarded this as the point of diver- 
gence of the two routes, supposing that the shorter led along the (Jobanli Su 
and across the mountains to the Lycus and Satala, and that the longer, 
turning toward the south, led up the Belgazi (Jay and by way of Refahiye 
and Melik Serif, which he identified with Carsais, and thence over the 
pass of (Jardakli Bel to the Euphrates near Erzincan, whence it ran north 
to Satala. These identifications were questioned by R. Kiepert (F.O.A. vm 
Text, p. 16 b), but milestones found, respectively, at Sibdi ( kin ? ) in the 
valley of the Belgazi (Jay (Cumont ibid. p. 324 and Bull. Acad. Belg. 1905, 
p. 221, note 3, no. XLV, evidently from Nicopolis, with inscriptions of 
Domitian? and Hadrian) and at Melik Serif (CJ.L. m 306 = Dessau 8904, 
no. Ill of Vespasian) and the remains of ancient forts on both sides of the 
pass (Stud. Pont. 11 p. 332!.) seem to show that this was the course of the 
road. As Carsais appears also (as Carsaga) on the road (Itin. Ant. 207 f.) 
from Satala to Melitene, it was evidently the point of divergence for the 
road which led southward along the bank of the Euphrates. For this 
route see Yorke in Geogr. Journ. vm (1896), p. 465!. A bridge su\p(er ) ] 
flumint Sabrinae (Karabudak Su) has an inscription of Decius (JUS. 
xviii [1898], p. 320, no. 34 = Ci.L. hi 13644). 

34 . For the kings of Pontus see Ed. Meyer Gesch. d. Konigr. Pontos, 
p. 31L and RE. Suppl. 1 129^: Reinach Mith. Eup. p. 29f. : Beloch G.Gr iv 
2, p. 214!.: Geyer in RE. xv 2158^: E. Diehl in R.E. xix 1849!.: Rostovtzeff 
in CAM. ix p. 2i6f. While it is probably true that the family was of 
Persian origin (Geyer 2157), Meyer showed (p. 3if.) that the claim that 
the Pontic monarchs had ruled over the kingdom in the Persian period 
and that they were descended from one of the conspirators who murdered 
the Pseudo-Smerdis (Polybius v 43, 2: Diodorus xix 40, 2: Florus 1 40, 1: 
Liber de Vir. III. 76, 1) or from Darius I (Sallust Hist. 11 73 Maur.: Justin 
xxxvm 7, x: Tacitus Ann. xn 18, 3: Appian Mith. 9 and 112) was fictitious. 
For Mithradates I, a nephew of Mithradates II of Cius (see Geyer 2158 
and Chap. XIII note 19), see Diodorus xx 111, 4: Strabo xii p. 562: Appian 
Mith. 9: Plutarch Demetr. 4 = Apophthegm. Reg. Antig. 18: Lucian Macrob. 
13, where, as Meyer observed (p. 36), the uncle and nephew are combined 
into one person. For Mt. Olgassys see above note 29. Cimiata was tenta- 
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tively placed by R. Kiepert {F.OA. vih Text, p. 14 b) and Leonhard 
(p. 348) on its southern slope near Cendere above the Amnias east of Ilgaz. 

35 . The assumption of the title was dated in 281 b.c. by Reinach Trois 
Royautnes, p. 161 and Mith. Eup. p. 8, note 2, followed by Beloch (p. 215) 
and Geyer (2159). Beloch suggested that the occasion was Mithradates’s 
defeat of Seleucus’s general Diodorus (sec below note 36) in 281 or the 
death of Seleucus himself in the following winter. This date, however, 
rests solely on the evidence of Syncellus (p. 523 Bonn), according to whom 
the Pontic kingdom lasted 218 years, <>. 281-63 b.c. On the other hand, 
the era which appears on the coins of Mithradates Eupator is reckoned 
from 298 or 297 b.c. (see Receuil i 2 pp. 5, 8, note 1 and i3f.) ; this era seems 
also to be used in the decree from Abonuteichus ( RE.G . xvn [1904], p. 252, 
see above note 31) dated erovs a ip' and erected under Mithradates V Euer- 
getes (ca. 150-120 b.c.), although it is not impossible that the date was 
reckoned according to the Seleucid era. It is difficult to suppose, neverthe- 
less, that so soon after his flight as 297 Mithradates I had sufficient power 
to declare himself king. For another era, used by Pharnaces I, see below 
note 45. 

36 . Trogus Prol. xvn, where the defeat of Diodorus is placed in Cappa- 
docia ; Pontus, however, is meant, for Cappadocia (called KairiraSoida 
Xekevid s in Appian Syr. 55) was subject to Seleucus (Beloch, pp. 2x8 and 
355). According to Strabo (xn p. 534), the “Macedonians” (far. the Seleu- 
cids) were “willing” to allow Cappadocia to become a kingdom instead of 
a satrapy (under Ariarathes III, see Chap. IX note 7) but were “unwilling” 
to permit the change in Pontus. For the “Northern League,” formed against 
the Seleucids by the cities of Byzantium, Chalcedon, Heracleia Pontica, 
Tieium and Cierus (the later Prusias ad Hypium), and its alliance with 
Mithradates I see Memnon 11 and 19, 2 and Tarn in C.A.H. vn p. 98. For 
the surrender of Amastris (see Chap. XIII note 29) see Memnon 16. It was 
dated in 279 by Ed. Meyer ( Pontos , p. 43, note 2), whose assumption, how- 
ever, followed by Ernst Meyer ( Grenzen , p. 117), that Mithradates had 
previously seized the Paphlagonian coast (except Sinope) as far as Amastris 
is hardly justified. 

37 . Memnon 24. The incident related by Stephanus Byzantius ( s.v . 
"A yKvpa) from Apollonius of Aphrodisias, frg. 13 Muller ( F.H.G . iv 
p. 312), namely, that the Galatians verjkvSes (i.e. soon after 275), in alliance 
with Mithradates and Ariobarzanes, repelled an attack by an Egyptian 
force and, in return, received the district of Galatia, although questionable 
(see Geyer 2159!., who observed, however, that it may be inferred that Mith- 
radates I was on friendly terms with the Galatians) and evidently embel- 
lished, was accepted by Ed. Meyer in R£. Suppl. 1 130, Stahelin Gesch. d. 
Kleinasiat. Galater 2 p. 11, note 2 and W. Otto in Philol. lxxxvi (1931), 
p. 408 as a reason for believing that Ptolemy II sent a naval expedition 
to the Euxine and that some of the troops landed and advanced into the 
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interior. For the relations of Egypt about this time with the Euxine cities 
Sinope and Heracleia Pontica see note 23 and above p. 310. 

38 . For the marriage of Mithradates to Laodice see Eusebius Chron. 1 
p. 251 Schone = p. 118 Karst = Porphyrius frg. 32, 6 Jac. (F. Gr. Hist, n 
p. 1215). The claim that Phrygia was included in her dowry is recorded 
only in the speech attributed to Mithradates Eupator in Justin xxxvm 5, 3. 
It is rendered questionable by the statement of Eusebius ( Ijc .) that An- 
tiochus Hierax afterward overran Phrygia and compelled its inhabitants 
to pay tribute, and it is perhaps only a grievance attributed to the King by 
the historian, based on the fact that Phrygia was given to Mithradates V 
by the Romans and taken back after his death (see Chap. VI note 26 and 
Chap. VII note 36). Nevertheless, it has been taken seriously by modern 
writers, e.g. Stahelin {ibid. p. 40), who supposed that the gift was merely 
a nominal one, and Beloch ( G.G. 2 iv 1, p. 677, note i), who suggested that 
it consisted only of northern Phrygia (Galatia and Phrygia Epictetus), 
pointing out that the possession of the southern part of the district was 
necessary to the Seieucids on account of the line of communication with 
the Aegean coast. Mithradates’s support of Antiochus Hierax during the 
latter’s revolt against Seleucus II (see Chap. I note 23) is recorded by 
Eusebius (Lr.). For the marriage of his daughter Laodice to Antiochus III 
see Polybius v 43, if. and O.GJ. 237 (a decree of Iasus). According to 
Polybius viii 20 (22), 11, another daughter, also named Laodice, was the 
wife of Achaeus. This was accepted by Stahelin in R.E. xn 706L, no. 17 
and by Geyer in RE. xv 2161 but rejected by Beloch (iv 2, p. 202f.), who 
held that it was an error on the part of Polybius and that his previous state- 
ment (v 74, 5) that Laodice “who became the wife of Achaeus” was placed 
under the guardianship of a citizen of Selge by Antiochus Hierax shows 
that she was the daughter of the latter. 

39 . Mithradates III, son of Mithradates II, is not mentioned by the ancient 
historical writers (unless it was he, and not his father, who threatened 
Sinope), but his existence was assumed by Ed. Meyer ( Pontos , p. 53!.) 
to account for the statements of Plutarch {Demetr. 4, 4) and Appian 
(Mith. 112) that there were eight kings of Pontus (ten, according to Syn- 
cellus p. 593 Bonn), as well as that of Appian {Mith. 9) that Mithradates 
Eupator was the sixth of the name. He was accepted also by Geyer {RE. 
xv 2161). For his coins see Receuil i 2 p. 10, no. 2f. Another type (no. 1), 
bearing the legend MifipaSarov BacriXcw?, but without a portrait, cannot 
be definitely assigned to him; it may have been issued by his father or even 
his great-grandfather. 

40 . For the Paphlagonians’ submission to Alexander under the stipulation 
that he should not enter their country with an army or they be forced to 
pay tribute see Arrian Anab. 11 4, 1 and Curtius Rufus in 3. For a dynast 
called Gaezatorix (probably a Galatian), from whom a region in western 
Paphlagonia took its name and who presumably ruled over a part of the 
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district, sec Strabo xii p. 562. He has been identified with the Galatian 
condottiere of the same name, who in 181 (Polybius xxiv 14 (8), 6) aided 
Pharnaces I against Eumenes II; see Stahelin Galater 2 p. 49, note 5 and 
Willrich in RJE. vji 510. This identification, however, was doubted by Niese 
in Rh. Mus. xxxvm (1883), p. 600, note 1 and by Unger in Philol. lv (1896), 
p. 25if. For Morzius see Strabo xn p. 562: Livy xxxvm 26, 4: Niese ibid. 
p. 571; GMS. 11 p. 755 and m p. 70I.: Geyer in RJE. xvi 327. 

41 . Polybius xxm 9, if. = Livy xl 2, 6f. (182 b.c.). For our very meagre 
knowledge of the war see Polybius xxiv 1, if. = Livy XL 20, 1 (181 b.c.); 
xxiv 5 and 14-15 (181/80 b.c.); frg. 112 B.-W.: Diodorus xxix 22-24: Trogus 
Prol. xxxii. See also Ed. Meyer Pontos, p. 7if.: Niese GMS. hi p. 74L: 
K. Meischke Zur Gesch. d. Konigs Eumenes II v. Perg. (Pirna 1905), 
p. 3of. : Hansen Attalids, p. 96k In a speech attributed to Mithradates by 
Justin (xxxvm 6, 2) the action taken by the Romans against Pharnaces 
is included among the many charges brought by the King against them. 

42 . If Polybius frg. 96 B.-W. may be connected with this incident, as was 
suggested by Niese (GMS. hi p. 76, note 1), Pharnaces offered Seleucus 
fifty talents for his assistance. 

43 . For this treaty see Polybius xxv 2 (180/79 b.c.). In addition to various 
princes, the independent (avrovofiovficvcu) cities Heracleia, Mesambria, 
Chersonesus and Cyzicus were “included” (TrcpieXij^&jo-av) as signatories, 
thus becoming parties to it and thereby obtaining recognition as sovereign 
states; see Bickermann (Bikerman) in Philol. lxxxvii (1932), p. 278k and 
Chap. I note 35. 

44 . The silver statue of Pharnaces, which Pompey brought from Pontus 
to Rome and exhibited in his triumph (Pliny NJrl. xxxiii 151), is not a 
proof of the King’s affluence, since it may have been erected by one of 
his successors. For Pharnaces’s promise to Athens see I.G. xi 4, 1056 = Ins. 
Delos 1497 bis=O.G.I. 771 = Durrbach Choix, no. 73, a decree passed under 
the archon Tychandrus in 160/59 B - c - ( see W. B. Dinsmoor Athenian 
Archon List in the Light of Recent Discoveries [New York 1939], p. 190 
and Pritchett and Meritt Chron. of Hellenist. Athens [Cambridge, Mass. 
1940], p. xxix), in which honours were voted to Pharnaces, as well as 
statues (to be erected on Delos) of himself and Nysa, whom vpotrrjyye\.rai 
k.t.\. (rwaiKrjKevat tQ BacriAei <f>apm/ce t. The Queen (whom Pharnaces 
had evidently recently married) is described as the daughter of BcuriAeais 
’Avtioxov kcu BacrcAlcra-r/s AaoSifctjg. Durrbach (followed in O.GJ. 77 1, 
note 13 and by Stahelin in R.E. xii 707, no. 18) pointed out that Nysa was 
probably the daughter of Antiochus, eldest son of Antiochus III (who had 
the title of King during his father’s lifetime but died before the latter) 
and his sister Laodice, to whom he was married by their father in 196/5 
(Appian Syr. 4) ; for, since Antiochus IV was evidently not married until 
after his return from Rome to Syria in 175 (see Wilcken in RJE. 1 2471), 
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the only other possibility is one of the daughters of Antiochus III and 
his wife Laodice, daughter of Mithradates II (see above note 38), and in 
160 she would have been too old to have been recently married to Pharnaces. 

45 . For this treaty see Latyschev Ins. Orae Sept. Pont. Eux. i 2 402. The 
major portion is lost, and little remains but the oath sworn by Pharnaces. 
This is dated in the 157th year Kad&ts Bcurikevj <bapvaKr j? ayet, a date 
which cannot be brought into accord with either the Seleucid era or that 
used by the later kings of Pontus (see above note 35), since, if reckoned 
by either, it would be subsequent to Pharnaces’s death (see below note 46). 
It was, therefore, suggested by Loeper (followed by Rostovtzeff in CAM. 
ix p. 217b and Diehl in R.E. xix 1850) that the year was reckoned from 
the accession of Mithradates II of Cius (the uncle of Mithradates I of 
Pontus) in 337/6 b.c.; if this suggestion can be accepted, the date of the 
treaty with Chersonesus is 180/79, year in which the general treaty of 
peace was signed by Pharnaces. 

46 . The Athenian decree passed in Pharnaces’s honour in 160/59 b.c. 
(see above note 44) shows that he was alive in this year; see S. Dow in 
Hesperia iv (1935), p. 91. He died, however, before 156, when his successor, 
Mithradates IV, was reigning (Polybius xxxm 12, 1). 

47 . For the relations of Ariarathes IV of Cappadocia and Prusias II of 
Bithynia with Rome see Chap. IX note 7 and above p. 316. 

48 . CJJL. i 2 730 a=vi 30922 a =Z.G. xiv Add. 986 a =I.G.R. 1 62 = O.G. 7 . 
375 = Dessau 30, a dedication (in Greek and Latin) by Mithradates Philop- 
ator Philadelphus, regus Metradati /., to the Roman People [amicitiai e]t 
societatis ergo. The identity of this monarch was long in doubt. Mommsen’s 
suggestion ( Ges . Schr. iv p. 71E) that he was an otherwise unknown son 
of Mithradates Eupator found wide acceptance. Ed. Meyer ( Pontos , p. 55), 
however, had already inferred from a coin inscribed Bao-tXews MidpaSdrov 
<J>iXo7raTopos kcu <I>iXa 8 4 k<j>ov ( Receuil i 2 p. 12, no. 6) that a king of this 
name»preceded the father of Mithradates Eupator, and Reinach in L’Hist. 
par les Monnaies, p. 128E (partly reaffirmed in B.C.H. xxx [1906], p. 47E), 
pointing out that the King’s dedication in Rome is to be dated about the 
same time as a dedication of the Lycians erected after the recovery of their 
freedom in 167 b.c. ( C 1 L ,. i 2 725, see Chap. IV note 67), showed that this 
monarch was Mithradates IV, brother and successor of Pharnaces. This 
identification has now been generally accepted; see e.g. O.G.I. n p. 550: 
Geyer in RE. xv 2161L: Rostovtzeff in C.A.H. ix p. 221. A coin of this 
king and his sister-wife Laodice bears their portraits and the legend 
BacriXeeu? MidpaSdrov kcu Boo'iXio'otj? AaoSuojs <Pika8ik<j)0}v ( Receuil 
i 2 p. 13, no. 7). Laodice was honoured, evidently during the reign of Phar- 
naces, in an inscription at Delos, in which she is called 17 BacrtXews 
<Pa.pvd.Kov Kal Mt& pa.8d.T0v d8e\<fnj ; see Reinach in B.CM. xxxiv (1910), 
p. 429E and Ins. Delos i555=Durrbach Choix, no. 74. 
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49 . His surname appears in the decree from Abonuteichus cited above 
(notes 31 and 35) and in two inscriptions from Delos, Ins . Delos 1558 ( = 
O.GJ. 366) and i559 = Durrbach Choix, nos. 99 and 100, the former on a 
statue erected by the gymnasiarch of 129/8 b.c. It is also found in Strabo 
x p. 477 and Appian Mith. 10. The suggestion was made by Robert in 
B.CH. lix (1935), p. 460 that he may be the king who is mentioned 
several times in a list of victors in horse-races at Chios (*A p\- AeXr. xi 
[1927-8], HapapT. 23 f.). M. Segre in II Mondo Class. 11 (1932), p. 129L 
had restored the name in 11 . 13 and 15 as [Ba<riXe]<«>$ MiDpaSarov 
Ev[va.Topo<;] and connected the races with this king’s conquest of Ionia 
in 88 b.c., but Robert pointed out that the name may equally well be read 
E i>[epycTov]. An inscription from Delos (Ins. Delos 1557) honouring 
BacrfiXjea Mt 0 pa 8 drrj[v] BcunXews &apvdicav evidently refers to Euer- 
getes and shows that he was the son of Pharnaces and not, as has sometimes 
been supposed, of Mithradates IV. This bears out the statement attributed 
in Justin xxxvm 6, 2 to Mithradates Eupator that Pharnaces was avus suits, 
which was accepted by Reinach ( L’Hist . par les Monnaies, p. 134 and 
B.CH. xxx [1906], p. 48). Since in 160/59 Pharnaces had only recently 
been married to Nysa (see above note 44) and Euergetes became king 
about 150, he must have been born of a previous marriage. The statement 
of Appian {Mith. 10) that Euergetes was the first king of Pontus to become 
an ally of the Romans is shown to be incorrect by Philopator’s dedication 
in Rome (see above note 48). 

50 . Strabo x p. 477: Justin xxxvn 1, 6: Memnon 30, 2. It was supposed by 
Reinach (Mith. Eup. p. 5of., L'Hist. par les Monnaies , p. 133!. and B.CH. 
xxx [1906], p. 49) that Euergetes’s wife was Laodice, daughter of An- 
tiochus IV Epiphanes, and that perhaps a coin bearing the legend 
BcunXwronjs AaoStiojs (Receuil i 2 p. 13, no. 8, where, however, it is at- 
tributed to Laodice, sister-wife of Mithradates IV) was issued by her during 
her regency. This theory, however, has no foundation except the indefinite 
allusion in a speech attributed by Justin (xxxvm 7, 1) to Mithradates 
Eupator, in which the King is represented as claiming that his maternal 
ancestors included Alexander and Seleucus I; it was, therefore, rightly 
rejected by Stahelin in RE. xn 709. The frequently-repeated assertion that 
Euergetes’s wife was involved in the murder of her husband is not found 
in the ancient sources. According to Strabo (lx:.), Mithradates Eupator 
was eleven years old at the time of his father’s death, according to Memnon 
(l.c.), thirteen years old. Strabo’s statement is correct, for he was born in 
132/1 b.c.; he died in 63 at the age of 68 or 69 (Appian Mith. 112), after 
a reign of 56 years (Pliny NM. xxv 6); see Reinach Mith. Eup. p. 52, 
note 1. The younger son, Mithradates Chrestus, is known from O.GJ. 368 
and 369=Durrbach Choix, nos. 114 and 113 (about 115/4 b.c.). For the 
annexation of Phrygia see Chap. VII notes 36 and 37. It is represented as a 
grievance against the Romans in speeches attributed to Mithradates (Justin 
xxxvm 5, 3) and his envoy Pelopidas (Appian Mith. 12 and 15). 
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51 . The fictitious character of the romantic narrative in Justin xxxvji 
2, 4f. was pointed out by Ed. Meyer {Pontos, p. 84b) ; it may be assumed, 
however, that Mithradates, during the first few years after his father’s death, 
took no part in governing the kingdom. According to Sallust {Hist, u 75 
Maur.), Mithradates poisoned his mother; according to Memnon 30, 2, 
he threw both her and Chrestus into prison, where they were later put to 
death. In Appian Mith. 112 the mere fact of their murder is mentioned. 

52 . It was pointed out by Rostovtzeff Hellenist. World, p. 935 that both 
for commercial and for strategic reasons Mithradates needed the full control 
of the Bosporus and the Hellespont, and that in order to create the strong 
state which he envisaged he had to be able to command the resources and 
the intelligence of the Asianic Greeks. 

53 . According to Justin xxxvii 3, x and xxxviii 7, 4, Mithradates’s war 
in the Crimea took place in the opening years of his reign. Its beginning 
was dated in 114/3 b.c. by Niese {Rh. Mus. xui [1887], p. 567!.), followed 
by Brandis {RE. in 773), but in no by Reinach {Mith. Eup. p. 67), fol- 
lowed by Geyer {R.E. xv 2164); the latter date is probably correct. For 
the war see Strabo vii p. 309E and the inscription of Diophantus, Latyschev 
Ins. Orae Sept. Pont. Eux. I 2 352 = Syll. z 709; see also Niese ibid. p. 559!. 
and Rostovtzeff in C~AH. xx p. 229f. The suggestion of Rostovtzeff {ibid. 
p. 232) that Mithradates established “a kind of Pontic protectorate” over 
these cities has been confirmed by an inscription from Apollonia Pontica 
{J.OM.I. xxx [1937], Beibl. 89) recording honours conferred by the “Coun- 
cil and People” on 6 rjy ovpevos t&v o-rparuiirutv rmv direcrraX/xex'wj' vno 
Ba<riXeci>s Mt. 6 paha.rov Eurraropos eiri rrjp [cr]w[fiax tav?]. While the 
inscription cannot be dated, it seems easier to connect it with Mithradates’s 
earlier expansion of his power across the Euxine than, as suggested by 
Rostovtzeff {Hellenist. World, p. 1559), with the Second Mithradatic War 
or, as the editor believed, with aid sent to these cities during the campaign 
of Marcus Lucullus against them in 72/1 b.c. (Appian lllyr. 30: Eutropius 
vi 10). As Rostovtzeff pointed out {l.c.), a decree of Olbia in honour of a 
shipowner of Amisus (Latyschev t 2 35) as restored by Wilhelm in Klio xxix 
(1936), p. 5of. shows that Mithradates had established “Armenian” settlers 
in the city; see Chap XIV note 40. The decree also mentions envoys sent 
to Mithradates by the Olbians and perhaps assistance sent to them by the 
King. 

54 . Strabo xii pp. 541 and 555: Eutropius v 5: Justin xxxviii 7, 2 (where 
Mithradates is represented as asserting that he had conquered Armenia 
Major also). For his conquest of Colchis see Strabo xi p. 498!.: Memnon 
30, 2: Reinach Mith. Eup. p. 77 f. For the mines see above note 8 and for 
the king’s strongholds see note 10. For the timber, hemp and flax of Colchis 
see Herodotus 11 105: Strabo xi p. 498: Vergil Georg. 11 440L: Broughton, 
pp. 615 and 822. For the cavalry from Armenia Minor see Appian Mith. 17 
and Expositio Totius Mundi 43 (p. 115 Riese). The horses were probably 
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obtained from the herds reared on the plain of Themiscyra and the territory 
of Amaseia (Strabo xii pp. 547 and 561 and Broughton, p. 618) and also 
perhaps from Armenia Major (Strabo xi p. 530). 

55 . Justin xxxvii 3, 4f. This journey was dated by Reinach ( Mith . Eup. 
p. 95, note 1) in 106/5 or, less probably, 107/6, by H. Bernhardt ( Chro- 
nologic d. Mithr. Krieges [Marburg 1896], p. 8) in 105, and by Ed. Meyer 
( Pontos , p. 103) in 104. But, as the partition of Paphlagonia seems to have 
been carried out in 107 (see below note 57), the journey, if it took place 
at all, must be dated somewhat earlier. 

56 . Justin xxxvii 4, 8, where Pylaemenes is said to have been the Paphla- 
gonum regum nomen. The statement is at least true of the king who aided 
the Romans against Aristonicus, and it affords the only reasonable explana- 
tion of the fact that Nicomedes III of Bithynia gave the name to his son 
when he made the latter king of Paphlagonia (see above p. 197). The name 
was also borne by one of the rulers created by Pompey (see Chap. XV 
note 37). Coins with the legend BacrtXews IlvXai/aei'ov E vcpryirov ( Receuil 
i 2 p. 163*) have been assigned to one or the other of these two kings, but 
it is possible that they were issued by some other member of the dynasty. 
The name was later revived by Amyntas, King of Galatia (see Chap. XIX 
note 3), who gave it to one of his sons; see CJ.G. 4039 —I.G.R. in 157 = 
1459=0.(7./. 533 11, 11 . 13 and 41. 

57 . According to Diodorus xxxvi 3, 1, Nicomedes refused to send aid 
to the Romans in their war against the Cimbri on the ground that row 
irXeiovs t&v ~Bi 6 vvS>v in to to>v Srjpocruovcov htapiray£vra<s SovXeveiv iv rat? 
iirapxia 1?. By hrjpoai&vai must be meant the Roman money-lenders, for 
there could not have been any publicani in the independent kingdom of 
Bithynia. For the partition of Paphlagonia see Justin xxxvii 4, 3E; xxxvm 
5, 4; 7, 10. See also Niese in Rh. Mus. xxxvm (1883), p. 571b It was dated 
by Reinach in 104 b.c. (Mith. Eup. p. 95) but in 107 in Mith. Eup. German 
Ed. p. 87 and L’Hist. par les Monnaies, p. 160, and this date was accepted 
by Daux in B.CJH. lvit (1933), p. 81. According to Strabo xii pp. 541 and 
544, Mithradates obtained the coast as far as Heracleia and also “the near- 
est part of the interior,” i.e. Phazimonitis and the valley of the Amnias; 
see Anderson in Anat. Stud. Ramsay, p. 5E The valleys of both the Amnias 
and the Devrek would seem to be included in “the region around Mt. 
Olgassys” which, according to Strabo xii p. 561E, was in Pontus. For the 
Romans’ order that both kings should evacuate Paphlagonia see Justin 
xxxvii 4, 4f. The attempt of Mithradates’s envoys to bribe the Roman sena- 
tors, recorded in Diodorus xxxvi 15, 1 (103 b.c.), although Paphlagonia 
is not mentioned in the text, is probably, as Ed. Meyer observed (Pontos, 
p. 92), to be connected with this order. The statements of Strabo cited above 
seem to show that Mithradates did not evacuate what he had seized, and 
it is therefore difficult to accept the inference of Mommsen (Ges. Schr. rv 
p. 77) from Justin xxxvm 5, 6 (non Phrygiam Paphlagoniamque dimissas ? 
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in a speech attributed to Mithradates) that he withdrew from the district. 
The Amnias valley was in his kingdom when it was invaded by Nicomedes 
in 88 b.c. (see Chap. IX note 25) . 

58 . Strabo xh p. 567. The site of Mithradatium was placed by Anderson 
{Stud. Pont. 1 p. 25b and hi p. 226), followed by Ernst Meyer {Grenzen, 
p. 118), at the ruins on the Korkenes Dag, east-southeast of Yozgat, which, 
following Ramsay {H.G. p. 261) he supposed to be the later Euagina. 
These ruins, however, are those of a city — the largest pre-Hellenistic site 
known in Asia Minor (see von der Osten in Gcogr. Rev. xvm [1928], 
p. 23 and XJniv. of Chicago Oriental Inst. Commun. vm [1930], pp. 160 
and 169) — and, as Ruge observed {RE. xv 2215E), the identification with 
Mithradatium is doubtful. 
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1 . Appian Mith. 112: Ed. Meyer Gesch. d. Konigr. Pantos , p. 84!: 
Mommsen R.GJ n p. 266f. = Eng. Trans, iv p. yi.: Reinach Mith. Eup. 
p. 276b : Geyer in R.E. xv 2198L: Cary in C.AH. ix p. 39if. 

2 . For the boundaries o£ Cappadocia see Strabo xn pp. 533?. (where, 
however, Pontus is included) and 539b For the boundary between it and 
Pontus see Chap. VIII note 4. See also Ramsay H.G. p. 3i4f.: Ruge in 
RE. x i9iof.: Ernst Meyer Grenzen, p. ii9f. For Lake Tatta (Tuz Golii) 
see Chap. XIX note 15. 

3 . For Mazaca (Kayseri), later Caesareia (see Chap. XXI note 9), sec 
Strabo xn p, 538: Hamilton Researches 11 p. 257R: H. Barth in Pet. Mitt., 
Erg. -heft hi (i860), p. 56b: Oberhummer and Zimmerer Durch Syricn u. 
Kleinasien (Berlin 1899), pp. i75f. and 236f.: E. Chantre Mission en Cap- 
padoce (Paris 1898), p. i33f.: Ruge in RE. in 1289: A. H. M. Jones Cities, 
p. 179. The ancient etymologists derived its name from Meschus or Mosoch, 
the legendary ancestor of the Cappadocians; see Josephus Ant. Jud. 1 6, 1, 
§125: Constantine Porphyrogenitus de Them. 1 p. 2of. Bonn: Philostorgius 
Hist. Eccles. ix 12. It is more probably formed from the Avestan maza = 
“large” with the Sanscrit suffix — a\a. For Mt. Argaeus (Erciya§ Dag) sec 
Hamilton 11 p. 275f. and von der Osten in Univ. of Chicago Orient. Inst. 
Commun. xiv (1933), p. inf. It was suggested by J. Partsch in Philol. Abh. 
Martin Hertz (Berlin 1888), p. 105!. that, as the only active volcano in Asia 
Minor, Argaeus was originally regarded as the abode of the fire-breathing 
monster Typhon, the embodiment of volcanic power, whom the later form 
of the legend connected with Corycus in Cilicia (see Chap. XI note 19). 
For the city-rights granted to Mazaca by Ariarathes V (see below note 8) 
see Chap. XXI note 8. For the roads see Chap. XXI note 3. For tumuli 
fperhaps royal graves) in the neighbourhood see Arch, fahrb. liv (1939), 
Arch. Anz. 548E 

4 . For Tyana (near Kemerhisar) see Strabo xn p. 537: Hamilton n 
p. 300: H. Rott Kleinasiat. Den\maler aus Pisidien, etc. (Leipzig 1908), 
p. 98f. : A. H. M. Jones Cities, p. 178!. It was probably the Dana of Xeno- 
phon Anab. 1 2, 20; see Ramsay H.G. pp. 39 and ?a6. For the rights ob- 
tained presumably from Ariarathes V see Chap. XXI note 8. For the 
road leading from Tyana to Cilicia see Chap. XI note 36. The road to 
Iconium, with the intermediate stations Cybistra (Eregli) and Barata, 
appears on the Tabula Peutingeriana (K. Miller Itin. Rom. 728). Tyana later 
became famous as the birthplace of the wonder-worker Apollonius. 

5 . For the worship of the Great Mother (Ma) at Comana in the strategia 
of Cataonia (southern Cappadocia) and of Zeus at Venasa in the strategia 
of Morimene (western Cappadocia) see Strabo xii pp. 535 and 537. For the 
cult of Ma at Comana in Pontus see Chap. VIII note 13. For the site of 
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the Cappadocian Comana at Sar, some seventy miles by road (see Chap. 
XVII note 21) southeast o£ Kayseri, see Chantre ibid. p. 133L: de Jer- 
phanion in Mil. Beyrouth v (1911), p. 287b : Ramsay Social Basis of Rom. 
Power, p. roif. The Goddess is called 17 Nc/o/<£opo? &ea in O.G.I. 364 (in 
honour o£ her priest) and Mil. Beyrouth v p. 32of., no. 17. The priest of 
A to? AaKL-rjov (emended to ’Acrfiafiaiov by Meineke) is said by Strabo 
(p. 537) to have been third in importance; the sanctuary was near a salt 
lake, but nothing is known of its situation. 

6. For the nobles of Cappadocia see Reinach Mith. Eup. p. 91. Their 
importance is perhaps shown by the statement of Strabo (xn p. =540) that 
the “friendship and alliance” with Rome was concluded not in the name 
of the monarch alone, as was usual (see Mommsen RSt.R. hi pp. 592F 
and 652), but in that of the king and the € 0 vo<> jointly. For the strongholds 
see Strabo xii pp. 537 and 539f., where the following <bpovpia are men- 
tioned: Azamora; Dastarcum, on the river Carmalas; Argus, near the 
Taurus; Nora, where Eumenes of Cardia was besieged by Antigonus 
(Diodorus xvm 4if. and 50, 4: Plutarch Bum. iof. : Justin xiv 2, 2f.: Nepos 
Eum. 5, 3f.), perhaps Sivri Hisar on the Hasan Dag, southeast of Aksaray 
(R.E. xvii 923f.); Dasmenda, in the strategia of Chamanene (northwestern 
Cappadocia); others belonging to the king or his “friends.” Castella in 
Cappadocia are mentioned also by Nepos ( Datames 4, 2; 10, 2). Various 
sites were described by Ainsworth ( Travels 1 pp. 203, 210, 242 and 246), 
Hamilton (11 p. 293), Sterrett ( P.AS . n pp. 233 and 30if.) and Rott (ibid. 
pp. 265, 269, and 276f.), some of which, however, are doubtless Byzantine. 

7 . For the rulers of Cappadocia see Diodorus xxxi 19: Niese in R.E. 11 
815L (Ariarathes I — X) and Tudeich in RE. 11 813 (Ariamnes). For the 
assumption of the title of King by Ariarathes III and his marriage to 
Stratonice see Diodorus (§6) and Eusebius Chron. 1 p. 251 Schone = p. ti 8 
Karst =Porphyrius frg. 32, 6 Jac. ( F . Gr. Hist. 11 p. 1215). For his coins 
with the title of BacriX.evs see Reinach Trois Royaumes, p. 33L He assumed 
this title about 255 b.c., for, according to Diodorus (§9, quoted by Syncellus 
p. 523 Bonn), the dynasty ruled for 160 years, and the last member of it, 
Ariarathes VIII, was driven out by Mithradates Eupator in 96 (see above 
p. 204). Ariarathes annexed to his kingdom the strategiai of Cataonia and 
Melitene, which had previously formed a Seleucid satrapy; see Strabo xn 
p. 534 and Beloch G.G? rv 2, p. 360. He received his brother-in-law An- 
tiochus Hierax during the latter’s flight about 227 (see Chap. I note 24). 
For Ariarathes IV Eusebes see Polybius rv 2, 8 and Justin xxix 1, 4, and, 
for his coins, Reinach, p. 3 t >f. and B.M. Cat. Galatia, etc. p. 31 f. For his 
marriage to Antiochis, daughter of Antiochus III, and the betrothal of his 
daughter Stratonice to Eumenes II see Chap. I note 72. For his aid to 
Antiochus III at Magnesia see Livy xxxvn 31, 4 and 40, 10 and Appian 
Syr. 32b For his surrender to the Romans and his “friendship” with Rome 
see Polybius xxi 41 (43), 4 f. and 45 (47)= Livy xxxvm 37, 5L and 39, 6; 
this may have been the “friendship and alliance” mentioned in Strabo xn 
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p. 540 (see above note 6). For his participation in the war against Pharnaces 
of Pontus see above p. 192, and for the aid which he sent to the Romans 
against Perseus of Macedonia see Livy xlii 29, 4 and Appian Mac. n, 4. 

8. For the cognomina of Ariarathes V see LG. n 2 1330 = O.GJ. 352 (see 
below) and his coins (Reinach, p. 37 f. and BM. Cat. Galatia, etc. p. 33). 
He is called Philopator in Diodorus xxxi 21. For his Athenian citizenship 
and his erection, together with Attalus II, of a statue of Carneades see 
Chap. I note 82. For the gift of Ariarathes and his wife Nysa to the Artists 
of Dionysus (see Chap. Ill note 114) at Athens see l.G. n* 1330 = O.GJ. 
352, dated after 146 b.c. by Ferguson in CJ 1 . n (1907), p. 401L and inter- 
preted in part ( 1 . 13) by Robert £t. epigr. et philol. (Paris 1938), p. 38f. 
For published letters of Carneades addressed to Ariarathes see Diogenes 
Laertius iv 65, and for the King’s interest in Greek culture, particularly 
philosophy, and his success in drawing scholars to Cappadocia see Diodorus 
xxxi 19, 7f. Durrbach pointed out ( Choix , p. 151, note 1) that there is no 
reason to believe that the Ariarathes whose name appears as impteXrjTrjs 
of the emporium on three weights from Delos ( B.C.H . xxrx [190s], p. 18 
and p. 226, no. 85 and xxxiv f 1910], p. 409, no. 59) was, as the editor sug- 
gested, the future Ariarathes V. 

9 . For the charges of the Trocmi see Chap. I note 72. For the Roman 
commissions of 164/3, headed, respectively, by M. Junius (probably M. 
Junius Brutus, Consul in 178, see RJ\. x 970) and Cn. Octavius (Consul in 
165), who rendered the favourable verdict, see Polybius xxxi 2 (12), 13 and 
8 (13). For the envoys sent to Rome by Ariarathes in 160/59 and the Senate’s 
gifts see Polybius xxxh 1 (5), if. and Diodorus xxxi 28. For the revolt 
of Orophernes, the Senate’s decision (in 158/7) and the aid rendered by 
Attalus see Polybius hi 5, 2; xxxii 10 (24); n, if. (25, 2f.); 12 (22, 8): 
Livy Per. xlvii: Diodorus xxxi 32 and 34: Appian Syr. 47: Trogus Prol. 
xxxiv: Justin xxxv 1, 2f. Polybius’s account of the Senate’s decision is lost, 
but the fragments (as well as those of Diodorus) indicate that Orophernes 
ruled for a time, and this is borne out by his tetradrachms inscribed 
BacrtXecos ’Opo<f> 4 pvov £hicr)(f> 6 pov (see Reinach, p. 44). The version of 
Appian, therefore, which relates that the Romans ordered the two brothers 
to rule jointly, seems more accurate than the statement in the Periocha 
of Livy that the Senate restored Ariarathes. For the attack on Priene see 
Chap. IV note 93. 

10 . For the cognomina of Ariarathes VI see Ins. Priene 109, 1 . 103!. and 
O.GJ. 353 = Durrbach Choix, no. 135 c (an inscription of his son). He is 
called Epiphanes in S.E.G. 1 466 and on his coins (Reinach Trois Royaumes, 
p. 46 and BM. Cat. Galatia, etc. p. 35). Nysa’s regency is attested by a coin 
inscribed Ba<riX.£cr<n)s Nvon)? xal BamXew? ’Ettm^ovov 1 ? tov inov. Accord- 
ing to Justin xxxvii 1, 3b, the Queen (who is incorrectly called Laodice), 
wishing to keep her power, poisoned her five oldest sons, but the sixth was 
saved by his relatives and made king after his mother was killed by her 
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angry subjects. This story, which is in keeping with the sensational char- 
acter of much of Justin’s work (see e.g. above p. 30 and Chap. VIII note 
51), is highly improbable, but it may at least be supposed (so Niese in 
RE. 11 819) that after the death of Ariarathes V strife broke out in the 
royal family. 

11. For Mithradates’s seizure of the control of Cappadocia see Mommsen 
R.G. 7 n p. 276 = Eng. Trans, iv p. 19!: Reinach Mith. Eup. p. 97f . : H. Bern- 
hardt Chronologic d. Mithr. Kricgc (Marburg 1896), p. 8f.: Geyer in R.E. 
xv 2167: Rostovtzeff in C.AJi. ix p. 235!. Our knowledge of it is derived 
almost entirely from the meagre account in Justin xxxvm if. Since the 
coins of Ariarathes VI (see above note 10) include those of his 15th (per- 
haps of his 18th) regnal year and since he began to reign about 130, his assas- 
sination cannot be dated before 115; as Reinach observed {Mith. Eup. p. 90, 
note 3), it is probably to be placed about in. The cognomen of Ari- 
arathes VII is known from O.GJ. 353 (see above note 10) and his coins 
(Reinach Trois Royaumes, p. 49 and BM. Cat. Galatia, etc. p. 36f.). As the 
coins include those of his 12th year, his murder (recorded also in Memnon 
30, 1) may be dated about 99. 

12 . For the coins of this boy-monarch, dated by his regnal years 2-5 (per- 
haps also 6) and 12-13 see Reinach Trois Royaumes , p. 5if. and BM. Cat. 
Galatia, etc. p. 38. They were probably issued in 98-95 and 88-87 B - c -> ceasing 
when Ariobarzanes was made king of Cappadocia in 95 (see below note 
15) and beginning again when he was expelled (in 91 or 89). An undated 
tetradrachm gives Ariarathes’s cognomina as Eusebes Philopator (see below 
note 41). For a portrait-bust of him see AM. xxii (1897), p. 415L 

13 . Plutarch Marius 31, 3; this interview, if authentic, must have taken 
place in 99, the year after Marius’s sixth consulship. His visit to Cappadocia 
is alluded to by Cicero in Epist. ad. Brut. 1 5, 3. 

14 . According to Orosius vi 2, 2 and Eutropius v 5, 2, Mithradates (in 
88 b.c.) invaded Bithynia and Paphlagonia pulsis ex ea {ix. Paphlagonia ) 
regibus ( amicis populi Romani inserted in Eutropius) Pylaemene et Nico- 
mede. As we know of no Pylaemenes at this time except the son of Nico- 
medes Euergetes (see above p. 197), it was supposed by Niese in Rh. Mus. 
xxxviii (1883), p. 572 and Unger in Philol. lv (1896), p. 253^ that he must 
be the monarch referred to and that, if the statement of Eutropius is accurate, 
he must at some time have been recognized by the Senate as rex et amicus. 
Since his presence in Paphlagonia in 88 is hard to reconcile with the previous 
declaration of the Senate that Paphlagonia was “free,” Niese and Unger 
argued that the people retained him as ruler either over a part of the king- 
dom (so Niese) or over the whole (so Unger). Unless we suppose that the 
two ancient writers are mistaken in including him with Nicomedes as rex 
or assume that he was merely present in Nicomedes’s army, it seems neces- 
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sary to conclude that he still held some kind of a royal position in Paphla- 
gonia, but its nature and extent cannot be determined. 

15 . Strabo xn p. 540: Justin xxxviii 2 , 8. The accession of Ariobarzanes 
can be dated in 95 b.c., for coins of his 34th year are extant (Reinach Trois 
Royaumes, p. 59L) and he abdicated his throne in 62; see Chap. XV note 48 
and Reinach Mith. Eup. p. 101, note 1. His cognomen <&Ckop<!> paios appears 
in two inscriptions of his son and on his coins; see LG. n 2 3426 and 3427 
= O.GJ. 354 and 355: Reinach Trois Royaumes, p. 60: BM. Cat. Galatia, 
etc. p. 39. 

16 . For Tigranes I of Armenia see Geyer in R.E. vi a 970L He began to 
reign in 95 b.c. For his conquest of Sophene, together with Tomisa (opposite 
Izoli, see Chap. II note 17), see Strabo xi p. 532. For the previous sale of 
Tomisa see Strabo xn p. 535. For Tigranes’s marriage to Cleopatra (about 
93), the invasion of Cappadocia by his generals and the restoration of 
Mithradates’s son see Justin xxxviii 3, 2L: Appian Mith. 10 and 15: Orosius 
vi 2, 1. According to Justin (§5), the agreement afterward made by the 
two kings provided that Mithradates should keep the territory which they 
conquered and that Tigranes should carry off the inhabitants and all else 
that could be removed. It is perhaps more probable that these were the 
original terms, formulated before Tigranes’s invasion in 93 b.c. 

17 . Livy Per. lxx: Plutarch Sulla 5, 3L: Appian Mith. 10 and 57. Sulla’s 
interview with the Parthian envoy is mentioned also in Velleius Paterculus 
n 24, 3. Its importance was probably emphasized in his Memoirs, the source 
of much that is said about him by Plutarch (see Sulla 6, 5; 14, 2; 16, 1; 
17, 1; 19, 4; 23, 3; 27, 3; 37, if.), as well as by other later writers; see 
C. Vitelli in Studi ltd. Filol. Cl. vi (1898), p. 353L For the question of 
Sulla’s command “in Cilicia” see Chap. XII note 14. 

18 . Rome even demanded ships from her allies in Asia, as from Heracleia 
Pontica (Memnon 29) and, probably, from Miletus and Clazomenae, two 
captains from which were honoured by a senatus consultum of 78 b.c. for 
their services in the helium Italicum, presumably the war against the 
Italians; see CJJL. i 2 588 =I.G.R. 1 118 and Chap. X note 10. 

19 . It was supposed by Reinach (Mith. Eup. p. 113 and note 1) that 
Socrates was the son whom Nicomedes III had made king of Paphlagonia 
under the name of Pylaemenes (see above note 14). But, as Reinach himself 
admitted, the sole reason for this supposition is the fact that only Nicomedes 
and Socrates are mentioned as his sons by Licinianus (p. 29 Flemisch). 
For Socrates’s petition to the Senate see Licinianus p. 30 Flemisch : Memnon 
30, 3: Appian Mith. 10. See also Reinach Mith. Eup. p. 114. For the recog- 
nition of Nicomedes IV see Appian Mith. 7. Cicero (de Orat. in 229) repre- 
sented Crassus as saying that Hortensius the orator had nuper (i.e. shortly 
before September, 91) pleaded for Nicomedes. 
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20 . Justin xxxvin 3, 4. Reinach suggested ( Mith . Eup. p. 115, note 4) 
that the statement in Livy Per. lxxvi (89 b.c.), Ariobarzanes Cappadociae, 
Nicomedes Bithyniae regno a Mithridate, Ponti rege, pulsi sunt, has been 
misplaced, and that it refers to the expulsion of the two kings in 91. It 
seems more probable, however, that it alludes to the expulsion of Ariobar- 
zanes in 89 (see above p. 210) and to the defeat of Nicomedes in Paphla- 
gonia in 88 (see below note 25). 

21. Diodorus xxxvii 2, 11 (89/8 b . c .). This statement is confirmed to a 
certain extent by a gold stater with a name in Oscan, which was presumably 
that of a leader of the Italians, and the head of a youthful Bacchus or a 
Bacchante and on the reverse a mystic cista with a thyrsus. It was pointed 
out in von Sallet-Regling Die Antigen Miinzen’ 1 (Berlin 1929), p. 9of. that 
this coin-type was used also at Amisus in the time of Mithradates (see 
Receuil i z p. 65, no. 24) and that the stater in question was perhaps coined 
from gold contributed by the King. 

22 . Livy Per. lxxiv : Appian Mith. 11: Justin xxxvm 3, 4. The praenomen 
of Cassius was Gaius ( Syll. 8 741, see below note 28); the name Lucius, 
which appears in Appian {Mith. 11; 17; 24; 112) is incorrect. He was per- 
haps C. Cassius L.f. Longinus, Consul in 96, but the designation dvOvrraro s 
in Appian Mith. 24 does not necessarily mean that he had been Consul. 
The commission also included a Manlius Maltinus (or Malthinus); see 
Trogus Prol. xxxvm: Justin xxxvm 3, 4 and 8; 4, 4. The correctness of the 
name has been doubted, but it was accepted as genuine by Munzer in R.E. 
xiv 1190, no. 59. 

23 . According to Appian Mith. 12, Pelopidas was sent to the commissioners 
in Asia; according to Cassius Dio frg. 99 Boiss. and, apparently, Eutropius 
v 5, 1, he went to Rome; the former is probably the correct version. The 
brief statement of Florus (1 40, 3) suggests that Cassius went as envoy to 
Mithradates and the King made his complaint to him. 

24 . Appian Mith. 17. This force was commanded by Mithradates’s son 
Arcathias, who has often been identified with Ariarathes, the boy-king of 
Cappadocia, but see below note 41. The obvious exaggeration in the size 
of Mithradates’s forces as they appear in the ancient writers was noted by 
Geyer in R.E. xv 2169 and Ormerod in C.A.H. ix p. 240, note 2. 

25 . Appian Mith. 17L: Strabo xn p. 562: Memnon 31, 1. His route was 
probably the road leading from Bithynium through central Paphlagonia 
to the Amnias (see Chap. VIII note 33). According to Strabo, the battle 
was fought near the site of the later city of Pompeiopolis (Ta? Koprii on 
the Amnias, see Chap. XV note 35). The broad plain in which this place 
lies seems to accord better with Appian’s description of the battle than 
does the narrow valley at Boyabat, farther down the river, which Reinach 
{Mith. Eup. p. 123, note 1) regarded as the scene of the engagement. 
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G. Mendel supposed ( B.CM . xxv [1901], p. 74) that the battle was fought 
somewhere between the two places. 

26 . Appian Mith. 17. Aquilius’s position, described as f) Siafi arop tfv es 
BlOwlclv, was probably, as Mendel suggested {ibid. p. 74), between Bithyn- 
ium and Crateia, perhaps at the pass of Koroglu Derbent (see Chap. VIII 
note 33), but it may have been farther west. The head of the Amnias valley, 
presumably the pass above Kastamonu, which was suggested by Munro 
(JUS. xxi [1901], p. 56), seems too far east. Cassius, according to Appian, 
stationed himself iv fiea-cp Bidwtas re xal FaXarias. It was supposed by 
Reinach {Mith. Eup. p. 121), followed by Mendel (/.c.), that this was at 
Gordiucome in southeastern Bithynia, north of the Sangarius (see Chap. 
XIII note 14). If, however, as appears probable (see below note 28), he 
fell back on Afyon Karahisar, it is perhaps more likely that he was in the 
neighbourhood of Dorylaeum or even Pessinus, guarding the roads through 
Phrygia (see Chap. II note 21) against a possible advance of the enemy 
from Pontus by way of Ancyra (see Chap. XIX note 9). The position of 
Oppius is described in the texts of Appian as 4 m tcov 6 p 5 >v rfjs Kairn aSoKias. 
It is difficult, however, to suppose that he was as far east as the “mountains 
of Cappadocia,” and it seems more probable that opov should be read and 
that he was stationed on the “boundaries” of the kingdom, in Phrygia 
Paroreius or Lycaonia, where he could guard the Southern Highway (see 
Chap. XII note 18). On the question of his official rank see Chap. XII 
note 14. 

27 . This narrative is a combination of Appian Mith. 19 and Memnon 31, 
2. Mommsen, on the other hand {Ges. Schr. iv p. 71, note 4), as well as 
Reinach {Mith. Eup. p. 124, note 3), held that only one battle was fought 
and that Menophanes and Naimanes were one and the same person. We 
are expressly told by Appian, however, that Aquilius was retreating when 
attacked by Neoptolemus and Naimanes, and a Menophanes later conducted 
a campaign for Mithradates against Delos (Pausanias hi 23, 3f.). The mere 
fact of Aquilius’s defeat is recorded in Livy Per. lxxvii and Justin xxxvm 3, 
8. According to Appian, the defeat of Aquilius by Neoptolemus took place 
dp<f>l to irp&rov nd X tov Xoipiov; this was conjecturally placed by Mendel 
{l.c. p. 75) between Bithynium and Crateia, but, if we may suppose that 
Aquilius had been previously driven from his original position, it must 
have been farther west. 

28 . Appian Mith. 19, where the place to which Cassius withdrew is called 
Aeovrcov K €<f>a\rf, o rij s Qpvyias icrrlv oxvpdsTarov x m P^° 1 '' It is described 
as a iroXis in the satrapy of Upper Phrygia in Plutarch Them. 30, 1. The 
most probable site for this stronghold is the precipitous rock of Afyon 
Karahisar, which commands the valley of the upper Akar (Jay (see Chap. 
II note 17), as suggested by G. Hirschfeld in Berl. Phil. Woch. 1891, 1386!., 
followed by G. Radet in Nouv. Arch. d. Miss. Scient. vi (1895), p. 465. 
This identification was doubted by Korte in G.G.A. 1897, p. 395, note 1, 
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by R. Kicpert ( F.O.A. vm Text, p. 13 a) and by Ruge (RJE. xii 2052), but 
on the insufficient ground that the only existing ruins on the top of the 
rock are Seljuk and not ancient. For Chaeremon see Syll . 3 741, from the 
monument erected to him by the people of Nysa, containing a letter of 
Cassius to the city-officials testifying to his gift and two letters of Mithra- 
dates to his satrap Leonippus offering a reward for the capture of Chaere- 
mon and his sons and ordering the arrest of Chaeremon in spite of the fact 
that he had taken refuge in the Artemisium in Ephesus. 

29 . Appian Mith. 24; Appian (ibid. 112) relates that Cassius was cap- 
tured by Mithradates, but it was pointed out by Miinzer (RE. hi 1680) 
and Rcinach (Mith. Eup. p. 125, note 2) that this must be an error, since 
the King failed to take Rhodes (see below note 40). 

30 . Appian Mith. 20 and 21, where the statements wnyyayero A vk'mv 
t€ Kal Hafi<l>v\iav and Avkmh? eri d»>r€X 0U<rt Sta T<ut> aTparrfyiav eVoXe/xei 
suggest that at least parts of the two districts were overrun. The troops 
sent to Lycia may have advanced some distance into that mountainous 
country (see Chap. XXII note 41), but they did not reach the coast, where 
Telmessus sent aid to the Rhodians against Mithradates, and the King 
himself laid siege to Patara at the end of the year; see above p. 2i8f. To 
what extent the attempt on Pamphylia was successful we do not know. 
It was pointed out by Ormerod in C.AH. ix p. 241 that the territory of 
Termessus, near the pass which leads across the mountains surrounding 
the Pamphylian plain (see Chap. XI note 11), was overrun by the Pontic 
army and some of its inhabitants carried off into captivity; for a clause 
in tbe later Lex Antonia de Termessibus (see Chap. XII note 34) promised 
the return to the Termessians of all those whom leiberos servosve hello 
Mitridatis ameiserunt. The Pamphylian plain itself may have been invaded, 
but if so, the occupation was a brief one, for in the autumn of 86 some of 
the coast cities supplied ships to Lucullus; see above p. 226. 

31 . Cicero pro Flacco 60: Diodorus xxxvii 26: Justin xxxvm 3, 8: Appian 
Mith. 10. His agent Athenion (see below note 42) was hailed at Athens as 
6 a-yyeXo? rov Neov Aiovvcrov; see Posidonius quoted in Athenaeus v 49, 
p. 212 d = F. Gr. Hist. 11 p. 244. Mithradates, however, bore this name long 
before the war, for it appears in inscriptions from Delos; see Durrbach 
Choix, nos. 133 and 134 of 101/0 b.c. and no. 137 = O.GJ. 370 of about 
94/3 b.c. A fanciful explanation of its origin is given in Plutarch Quaest. 
Conv. 1 6, 2. 

32 . Pausanias 1 20, 5: Livy Per. lxxxi: Appian Mith. 21 and 61: Plutarch 
Rei publ. ger. Praec. 14. Although the name Mayvrjres ol rov ’Zt-mikov 
oucowres is specifically given by Pausanias, it was supposed by Kern (Ins. 
Magn. p. xvi) that this is an error, and that Magnesia-on-Maeander is meant. 
In Appian (Mith. 21), however, the two cities are clearly distinguished; 
Magnesia-on-Maeander is the Magnesia which is mentioned together with 
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Ephesus as one of those dcr/xfi'ws ainbv amxvratv Be^ofiivcov, while the 
Lydian Magnesia is classed with those against which avrexowri Stct twv 
crTparrjyaiv inokipei. This distinction was noted by Reinach ( Mith . Eup. 
p. 128, note 1) and W. Otto in RE. vm 731, but the erroneous statement 
that the city which resisted was Magnesia-on-Maeander was repeated by 
Biirchner in RE. xiv 472. It was evidently in recognition of its resistance 
that Magnesia-near-Sipylus was granted freedom in 84 b.c.; see above p. 234. 

33. Appian Mith. 21 and 112: Cicero de Imp. Cn. Pomp. 11: Pliny NJd. 
xxxiii 48. According to the account preserved by Appian and Pliny, Mith- 
radates killed him by pouring molten gold down his throat, but this may 
be a reflection of the similar story told about the Parthian King and the 
head of Crassus. The statement of Diodorus (xxxvn 27, 2) that he com- 
mitted suicide in order to escape captivity is clearly an error; it was sug- 
gested by Reinach {Mith. Eup. p. 126, note 6) that this might have been 
his son. Valerius Maximus (ix 13, 1) comments scornfully on the fact that 
Aquilius preferred to live as a slave than to die nobly. 

34. Appian Mith. 21. For his satrap Leonippus see above note 28. Mithra- 
dates’s control of Pergamum is shown by the gold staters bearing his portrait 
and the dates /S', y, S' ( = 88/7-86/5 b.c.) which were issued in the city; 
see H. v. Fritze in Abh. Berl. A\ad. 1910, Anh. p. 22 and Receuil i 2 p. 14. 
Gold staters issued in Ephesus, Erythrae, Miletus, Smyrna and Tralles are 
also to be assigned to the time of Mithradates’s rule over these cities; see 
Head H.N . 2 p. 660 and Regling in Ztschr. f. Num. xxxv (1925), p. 265L, 
who suggested that they may have been coined either from subsidies granted 
by Mithradates or from the plunder taken from the massacred Italians. 
Smyrna also issued a copper coin bearing a portrait apparently that of 
Mithradates; see B.M. Cat. Ionia, p. 247, no. 118 and Receuil i 2 p. 8, note 2. 

35. Strabo xm p. 614. Strabo adds that Diodorus, evidently in fear of 
punishment, accompanied Mithradates when the latter finally withdrew 
to Pontus, but, unable to endure the ignominy resulting from the various 
charges brought against him, starved himself to death. 

36. Livy Per. lxxviii: Appian Mith. 22-23: Cicero de Imp. Cn. Pomp. 7; 
pro Flacco 60: Velleius Paterculus n 18, 1-2: Cassius Dio frgs. 101 and 109, 
8 Boiss.: Memnon 31, 4: Valerius Maximus ix 2, ext. 3: Plutarch Sulla 24, 
4 : Orosius vi 2, 2 : Florus 1 40, 6f. : Eutropius v 5, 2 : Liber de Vir. III. 76, 3. 

37. This is the estimate given by Valerius Maximus and Memnon (see 
note 36); according to Plutarch ( Sulla 24, 4), they numbered 150,000, an 
estimate presumably taken from Sulla’s Memoirs and, like others from 
that source (see below note 44), greatly exaggerated. 

38. Strabo quoted in Josephus Ant. Jud. xiv 7, 2, §112 (also xm 13, x, 
§349) : Appian Mith. 23; 115; 117; B.C. 1 102. See also Paton-Hicks, p. xxxvii f. 
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Mithradates also seized Cleopatra’s young grandson, who afterwards be- 
came Ptolemy Alexander II of Egypt; see Bouche-Leclercq Hist. d. Lagides 
(Paris 1903!.) 11 pp. 100 and 117L 

39 . The bestowal of some favour by Mithradates may be assumed from 
the fact that prior to the war the Rhodians had erected a statue of him; see 
Cicero II Verr. 11 159, where it is told to their credit that they allowed it to 
stand in spite of the King’s attack. 

40 . For the attack on Rhodes see Appian Mith. 24-27, on which alone 
we are dependent for our knowledge of details; the information was per- 
haps taken from Livy (so Reinach Mith. Eup. p. 445). The siege is also 
mentioned in Livy Per. lxxviii: Velleius Paterculus 11 18, 3: Florus 1 40, 8: 
Memnon 31, 3; see also H. van Gelder Gesch. d. Alien Rhodier, p. 162L 
Mithradates ’s construction of ships for the attack is recorded in Appian 
Mith. 22; it was suggested by Ormerod (C.AEI. ix p. 243) that this was 
necessary because he had sent the greater part of his fleet across the Aegean 
to take part in the invasion of Macedonia (see below note 41). For the 
strength of the Rhodian navy at this time see Diodorus xxxvii 28. For a list 
of the personnel of a warship in the period of the Mithradatic wars, in- 
cluding petty officers, technicians, soldiers, and sailors, see M. Segre in 
Clara Rhodos vm (1936), p. 227b and Rostovtzeff Hellenist. World, p. 685L 
The withdrawal mentioned in Appian 25 was represented as a Rhodian 
defeat by van Gelder (lot.), but this seems to be an overstatement. Both 
van Gelder and Reinach (Mith. Eup. p. 144b) supposed that this meeting 
between the two fleets was the engagement off Myndus on the Carian 
coast referred to in Appian B.C. iv 71, but Appian’s statement that the 
Rhodians cSokow e? to tov noXtf. iov rekos evrvxrjcrcu does not suggest a 
withdrawal. The name of the Rhodian admiral Damagoras (Appian 25), 
who later aided the Romans against Mithradates and is described as 
daXacrcr'uov ayd \v<ov ep-neiporaro's (Plutarch Luc. 3, 8f.), appears in a list 
of Rhodians who honoured a gymnasiarch; see LG. xn 1, 46, 1 . 157 and 
Holleaux in R. Phil, xvii (1893), p. 175. One of his subordinate officers is 
commemorated in I.G. xii 1, 41, and his <rvp/ 3 ovko<; Polycles is honoured 
in Maiuri NS. 18. For descriptions of the mechanism for landing troops 
(the sambuca) see, besides Appian (26-27), Polybius vm 4 (6): Vegetius 
iv 21 : Athenaeus irepl Mrjxavrfpdroiv in C. Wescher Poliorcetique des Greet 
(Paris 1867), p. 27b: Bito Karacr/ceval llokepiKoiv ’O pyavcov, Wescher, 
p. 57f.: Fiebiger in RE. 1 a 2125. The repulse of Mithradates was celebrated 
by the Rhodians by a special festival, a 7ramyvpis pera tov nokepov, held 
in 88/7; see I.G. xii 1, j?,o = I.GR. rv 1140. 

41 . The chief sources for the war in Greece, of which only a brief sum- 
mary is given here, are Appian Mith. 28-45 and 49-50 and Plutarch Sulla 
11-21, the latter being drawn from the Memoirs of Sulla (see above note 
17). Further information is to be obtained from Livy Per. lxxviii and 
lxxxi: Memnon 32: Pausanias 1 20, 4L and ix 7, 4f.: Velleius Paterculus 11 
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23, 3b: Orosius vi 2, 4f.: Eutropius v 6: Floras 1 40, 8£. See also Reinach 
Mith. Eup. pp. 138E and i52f. and Kromayer Anti\e Schlachtfelder n 
p. 3S3f. The commander of the army sent to Macedonia is called Ariarathes 
in Plutarch Sulla ir, but Arcathias in Appian Mith. 35 and 41, where, pre- 
sumably, he is identified with Arcathias, son of Mithradates, the leader of 
the King’s Armenian cavalry in 88 (Mith. iji., see above note 24). It has 
been generally assumed that the name given him by Plutarch is the cor- 
rect one, and that he was the Ariarathes Eusebes Philopator whom Mithra- 
dates made king of Cappadocia in 99 when he was eight years old (see 
above note 12); see Ed. Meyer Potttos, p. ioif.: Reinach Trois Royaumes, 
p. 5if. and Mith. Eup. p. i6of.: Nicse in RE. rr 820: Wilckcn in RE. n 
1161. This identification rests entirely on a tetradrachm bearing the legend 
BewriXewv ‘Apuipaffov Ewre/Jovs 4 >iXcMn£ropo? (Reinach Trois Royaumes, 
p. 51 and B.M. Cat. Galatia, etc. p. 38, no. 1) and, on the reverse, the figure 
of Pegasus drinking, which appears also on tetradrachms of Mithradates 
(Receuil i s p. 14!., no. 1 if.) ; behind the horse is a monogram, which was 
interpreted by Reinach ( il . cc.) as *A^f(rroXt?) and regarded as evidence 
that this coin was issued at Amphipolis in Macedonia and, therefore, that 
the young king of Cappadocia was in command of the army sent to the 
Balkan Peninsula. The connexion of the coin with Amphipolis was ac- 
cepted in B.M. Cat. Galatia, etc. p. xxxf. and (with a question) by Head 
in H.N.* p. 751. It is, however, very doubtful. No monogram of this sort 
appears on any of the known coins of Amphipolis; see Ant. Munzen Nord- 
Griechenlands m 2 (Berlin 1935), p. 30E Moreover, monograms generally 
similar to this one appear on corresponding tetradrachms of Mithradates 
in the same position behind the Pegasus; like those on the coins of the 
kings of Bithynia (see Receuil 1 p. 218), they probably represent the names 
of the officials who minted them, and it seems highly probable that the 
young Ariarathes adopted not only the device on his father’s coins but also 
the practice of recording the official’s name. An attempt was made by 
Reinach (Mith. Eup. p. 298, note 1) to explain the discrepancy between 
Plutarch and Appian hy the theory that the boy-king was called Arcathias 
(or perhaps Carcathias) before Mithradates gave him the Cappadocian 
national name Ariarathes, but this explanation is hardly convincing. The 
identification, moreover, is open to objection on several grounds: (1) 
Appian makes a clear distinction between Arcathias the commander 
(Mith. 17-18; 35; 41) and Ariarathes the king (Mith. 10 and 15): (2) If it 
is true that Ariarathes was eight years old in 99, he would have been only 
nineteen in 88 and so too young (unless his duties were purely nominal) 
to be commander of an army: (3) According to Plutarch Pomp. 37, 1, the 
secret records of Mithradates found in Pontus by Pompey (see above p. 360) 
contained the information that the King had poisoned his son Ariarathes, 
and it is hard to suppose that the commander, who died in Thessaly during 
the campaign (see above p. 220), was thus put to death. There seems, there- 
fore, to be no real reason for supposing that Ariarathes and Arcathias were 
the same man. 
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42 . For Aristion at Delos and Athens see Strabo ix p. 398 and x p. 486: 
Appian Mith. 28L: Plutarch Sulla 12L; Luc. 19, 6; Numa 9: Pausanias 1 
20, 5. His name appears on coins of Athens of 88-86 b.c.; see Weil in AM. 
vi (1881), p. 324b and Head H.N. 2 p. 385. For his host (and backer) at 
Athens, named Atijs (as emended in Athenaeus v 49, p. 212 d by Wilhelm 
in A.EM. xx [1897], P- 73 )> see S. Dow in CP. xxxvn (1942), p. 31 if. 
Aristion has sometimes been identified with Athenion, who appears in 
Posidonius quoted in Athenaeus v p. 21 if. (=F. Gr. Hist, n p. 243!) as 
the agent of Mithradates at Athens and, for a short time, tyrant of the 
city; see Mommsen R.G. 7 11 p. 287f.=Eng. Trans, iv p. 35: Weil ibid. 
p. 315^: Reinach Mith. Eup. p. 139, note 1. It has been shown, however, 
that the two must be distinguished and that Aristion followed Athenion; 
see Niese in Rh. Mus. xlii (1887), p. 574f.: Wilcken in RE. 11 900^ and 
2038f.: Ferguson Hellenist. Athens, p. 446L: von Wilamowitz in SB. Berl. 
Akad. 1923, p. 39f . = Kl. Schr. v 1, p. 204^ 

43 . The occupation of Boeotia by the Romans during the winter of 87-86 
is shown by a decree of Chaeroncia which mentions the tr[a]pax«M a<r [‘ a ] 
of a Thracian commandant who had brought soldiers to aid Sulla; see 
R.E.G. xxxii (1919), p. 320L = Holleaux Etudes 1 p. 143L The Peloponnese 
also evidently submitted, as Kromayer observed (Schlachtf elder 11 p. 355, 
note 1), for Sulla seized the temple-treasures at Olympia and Epidaurus in 
addition to those at Delphi; see Plutarch Sulla 12, 3f.: Diodorus xxxvm 7: 
Appian Mith. 54: Pausanias ix 7, 5. For the date of the capture of Athens 
see Plutarch Sulla 14, 6 (from Sulla’s Memoirs). 

44 . The size of Archelaus’s army was estimated as 60,000 by Memnon 
(32, 3), and as 120,000 by Plutarch ( Sulla 22, 4), Appian (Mith. 41), Eu- 
tropius (v 6, 3) and Orosius (vi 2, 5) . This was evidently the number given 
by Livy, for he recorded (Per. lxxxii) that 100,000 fell at the battle of 
Chaeroneia. This number was doubtless taken from Sulla’s Memoirs and 
is much exaggerated. Memnon’s estimate was accepted by Reinach (Mith. 
Eup. p. 168, note 2), who, however, tried to account for the larger number 
by supposing that it represented the original size of the Pontic force in 
Greece. Reinach pointed out that the estimate of Memnon agrees with the 
statement of Appian (IjC.) that Sulla’s force was less than one third of 
that of his opponent. Kromayer (ibid. p. 390L), rejecting the estimate of 
60,000, supposed that the Pontic army numbered about 40,000. For the 
size of Sulla’s army see Plutarch Sulla 16, 1 (evidently from the Memoirs). 
It included a force of 6000 recently sent from Italy to Macedonia under 
the command of Lucius Hortensius, who, after a difficult march through 
the mountains, evaded the enemy and joined Sulla in Phocis; see Plutarch 
15, 3L: Memnon 32, 3: Kromayer, p. 358L For the operations which pre- 
ceded the battle of Chaeroneia and for the battle itself see Kromayer, p. 359L 
and (for a somewhat different view of the topography) N. G. L, Hammond 
in Klio xxxi (1938), p. i86f., whose accounts are based on the narrative of 
Plutarch as clearer and freer from inaccuracies than that of Appian, al- 
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though both are ultimately derived from Sulla’s Memoirs; see Kromayer, 
p. 394b The statement that Sulla lost only twelve or thirteen men (Plutarch 
19, 4: Appian 45: Eutropius v 6, 3) is evidently also from this source. 

45. For Dorylaus see Strabo x p. 477E and O.G.I. 372 = Durrbach Choix, 
no. I36f., in which he is called erwrpo^os xal ini tov iyxeiptSiov, reray- 
fievos Be Kal ini r&v Bwdpewv Bao-tXews Mi^paSarou EvTraropos. See 
also Chap. XIV note 28. The size of his army was 80,000 according to 
Plutarch ( Sulla 20, 2) and Appian ( Mith . 49), 70,000 according to Eutropius 
(v 6, 3) and Orosius (vi 2, 6), presumably from Livy. Kromayer pointed 
out (p. 393) that both estimates are too large. 

46. For the negotiations see Plutarch Sulla 22: Appian Mith. 54E: Eu- 
tropius v 6, 3: Orosius vi 2, 9. The exact time when they were begun can- 
not be definitely determined. No indication of it is given by Plutarch; 
according to Appian and Eutropius, it was on the receipt of the news 
of the defeat at Orchomenus, according to Orosius, after the revolt of 
the Asianic cities. Since the defeat occurred in the autumn of 86 and 
Ephesus revolted after the deportation of the Chians in the summer of 
this year (see below note 50), it may be supposed that Mithradates sent 
his first instructions to Archeiaus in the late autumn of 86, and that, since 
the discussion of terms was long protracted, the negotiations occupied most 
of the winter (see below notes 47 and 55). Memnon (35, 1) relates that 
Sulla took the initiative in proposing negotiations, but this version is hardly 
correct. According to Plutarch, Sulla and Archeiaus met at Delium on the 
northeastern coast of Boeotia; Licinianus (p. 26 Flemisch) placed their 
meeting at the neighbouring Aulis. 

47. Appian Mith. 51. The winter was that of 86/5 after the battle of 

Orchomenus in the autumn of 86; see Reinach Mith. Eup. p. 189 and 
Bernhardt Chronologic d. Mithr. Kriege, p. 12, note 5. Mommsen, who 
dated the battle in 85, supposed that the winter was that of 85/4; see R.G . 7 
n p. 295 = Eng. Trans, iv p. 45. Mommsen assumed, however, that after 
the battle of Chaeroneia Sulla spent some time in Thessaly, whereas, on 
the contrary, he seems to have returned quickly to Boeotia on the news 
of Dorylaus’s invasion; see Plutarch Sulla 20, 3 vnoo-rperfias) . The 

supposition of Mommsen that Sulla, who, according to Licinianus (p. 24 
Flemisch), returned to Athens before the battle of Orchomenus, spent the 
winter of 86/5 in Athens is also an assumption. 

48. Plutarch Sulla n, 2: Cicero pro Flacco 17. According to I.G.R. iv 
298 as restored by Wilhelm, he maintained a garrison on the acropolis of 
Pergamum. 

49. He seems to have held the office in 86/5 b.c.; see Milet 1 3, no. 125 
and Rehm in S. B. Bayer. A\ad. 1939 vm p. 5b The alternative suggestion 
of 85/4 was made by Haussoullier in R. Phil, xlv (1921), p. 50E, but, as 
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Rehm had already observed ( Milet i 3, p. 251), so late a date seems highly 
improbable, for Mithradates’s power began to wane before the end of 86, 
and by this time it must have become evident to the Milesians that he 
would eventually be defeated by the Romans. For a dating in 87/6 pro- 
posed by Kolbe in Phil. Woch. lvi (1936), 1199 see Rehm in S. B. Bayer. 
A\ad. ibid. 

50 . According to the order of events in Appian Mith. 46-48, the deporta- 
tion of the Chians (see note 51) and the subsequent revolt of Ephesus (see 
above p. 224) took place after Mithradates heard of the defeat at Chaeroneia 
in the spring of 86. This chronology was rejected by Reinach (Mith. Eup. 
p. 181, note 1 and p. 183, note 1), who placed both events in the early 
winter of 87/6. This view was based on the belief that the Historiae of 
Posidonius, which contained mention of the deportation (see below note 51), 
closed with the death of Marius in Jan. 86 and that a decree of Ephesus 
containing provisions for the relief of debtors ( Syll . s 364) was connected 
with the war against Mithradates. These grounds, however, are no longer 
valid; for it was shown by C. F. Unger in Philol. lv (1896), p. 79f. that 
the work of Posidonius included the autumn of 86, and the Ephesian decree 
is now dated in the time of Lysimachus (see Chap. IV note 10). There 
is therefore no reason to suppose that the two events in question did not 
take place in the summer of 86. It was pointed out, furthermore, by Ormerod 
(C.AU. ix p. 2^4, note 2) that although, according to Appian Mith. 46, 
Chios was seized by Zenobius on his way to Greece, it is recorded in Mem- 
non 33 that it was taken by Dorylaus; it would appear, therefore, that 
Zenobius was detached for the purpose from Dorylaus’s expeditionary 
force which crossed the Aegean in the summer of 86. 

51 . Appian 46-47: Memnon 33: Nicolaus and Posidonius quoted in Athe- 
naeus vi 91, p. 2 66 e = F. Gr. Hist. 11 p. 249L See also I.G.R. iv 943=67//. 8 
785, 1 . 13L For the date see above note 50. According to Memnon, Mithra- 
dates accused the Chians of having aided the Rhodians in the defence of 
their island, but this is evidently an error, due to a misunderstanding of the 
belief (Appian Is.) that the King’s anger had been aroused by an accidental 
collision, during the siege of Rhodes, between the royal galley and a Chian 
vessel. The Chians were afterward praised by the Senate for their adherence 
to the cause of Rome in resisting Mithradates and for enduring the suffer- 
ings which they had received at his hands; see Chap. X note 6. 

52 . Appian Mith. 48 and 62: Livy Per. lxxxii: Orosius vi 2, 8 (presumably 
from Livy). The manuscript-reading of Appian 48 is MecroirokiTai, but, 
as was pointed out by Schweighauser (accepted in R.E. xv 1105), this is evi- 
dently an error for MyrpoiroXiTai. 

53 . For this episode see Cassius Dio frg. 104, 1-5 Boiss.: Appian Mith. 52: 
Livy Per. lxxxii: Memnon 34, if.: Strabo xm p. 594: Velleius Paterculus n 
24, 1 : Liber de Vir. III. 70, if. 
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54. For Fimbria’s assumption of the command and his subsequent cam- 
paign see Appian Mith. 52-53: Diodorus xxxviii 8, 2f.: Memnon 34, 2f.: 
Livy Per. lxxxiii: Frontinus Strut, hi 17, 5: Orosius vi 2, iof.: Strabo xm 
p. 594: Plutarch Luc. 3, 4L: Dio frg. 104, 6f. Boiss.: Velleius Paterculus 11 
24, 1: Liber de Vir. III. 70: Augustine de Civ. Dei in 7 (from Livy) : I.G. 
xiv 1297= I.G.R. 1 175 (the “Capitoline Chronicle,” a chronological table 
compiled about ajo. 15/16). According to Memnon, the Senate appointed 
him to the “consulship,” i>. the command of the army, but this is probably 
an error; the expression in Livy, imperium ad Fimbriam translatum, is 
too indefinite to permit of any inference. The district called “Phrygia” by 
Diodorus is evidendy Hellespontine Phrygia, ije. northern Mysia. The 
cruelues ascribed to Fimbria by Cassius Dio may have taken place at 
Cyzicus, but, as no definite place is mentioned, they may have occurred 
during his devastation of northwestern Mysia or at Ilium. 

55. For the negotiations sec above note 46. It was supposed by Reinach 
{Mith. Eup. p. 194!.) that Sulla’s offer of the kingdom of Pontus was an 
attempt to bribe Archelaus into a betrayal of his master. But it is hard to 
see what Sulla would have gained thereby, since he would have secured 
only those ships which were in Greek waters. His subsequent courteous 
treatment of Archelaus and his gift of land in Euboea, on the other hand, 
may have had the purpose of winning Archelaus’s support in the negotia- 
tions with the King. But, as Reinach observed, the account of the interview 
as given by Plutarch is taken from Sulla’s Memoirs and represents rather 
what Sulla wished to be known than what actually happened. It is true that, 
later, Mithradatcs, brooding over his failure, blamed Archelaus for per- 
suading him to yield so easily, and that the latter was forced to flee from 
Pontus and take refuge with the Romans; see below Chap. X notes 34 and 
35. In Liber de Vir. III. 76, 5 it is expressly stated that Sulla classem eius 
(ie. Mithradates’s) proditione Archelai intercepit, but this evidence is not 
conclusive. Geyer suggested {RE. xv 2176L) that Sulla made his offer 
merely to show Archelaus the dishonourable character of the offer which 
had been previously made by him. 

56. The terms offered to Mithradates (which were those finally accepted 
by him) may be pieced together from Plutarch Sulla 22, 5: Appian Mith. 
55 and 58: Licinianus p. 26L Flemisch: Livy Per. lxxxiii: Velleius Pater- 
culus n 23, 6: Memnon 35, 2: Florus 1 40, 12. According to Memnon, the 
amount of the indemnity was 3000 talents. For the offer to Archelaus see 
Plutarch Sulla 23, 2f. (from Sulla’s Memoirs). 

57. Plutarch Sulla 23, 5: Licinianus p. 27L Flemisch. The former placed 
a raid made by Sulla eis tt\v McuSmciji' after the departure of Archelaus 
to Mithradates, the latter distinguished between the raid of Sulla’s legatus 
(;>. Hortensius) and Sulla’s own march in Maedicam. Reinach {Mith. Eup, 
pp. 198 and 202) followed Licinianus, supposing that there were two 
separate raids, the second of which was conducted by Sulla himself after 
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Archelaus’s departure; this, however, was doubted by Ormerod {CAM. 
ix p. 257, note 1) on the ground that “the diplomatic situation was such 
that Sulla could hardly have absented himself at this stage.” Ormerod’s 
objection is valid if we must suppose a distant campaign, but the territory 
of the Maedi was not far west of Philippi, and it is not improbable that Sulla 
marched there to receive the formal submission of the enemy, a supposition 
which accords with Licinianus’s words (applied to all the marauding tribes) 
in deditionem recepit. 

58 . Plutarch Sulla 24: Appian Mith. 56-58: Licinianus p. 27 Flemisch: 
Livy Per. lxxxiii: Strabo xm p. 595: Velleius Paterculus 11 23, 6: Eutropius 
v 7, 2: Memnon 35. The date seems assured from the statement of Appian 
B.C. 1 76 that Sulla’s achievements were performed in ereatv ovS’ oAois 
rpuriv, ix. from the spring of 87 to the autumn of 85; see also above note 
47 and Bernhardt Chronologie, p. 13, note 6. Reinach observed {Mith. Eup. 
p. 205, note 2) that a coin in his possession (as yet unpublished) of Ario- 
barzanes issued in the eleventh year of the King’s reign (see also p. 476), 
ix. 86/5 b.c., shows that in this year he had returned to his kingdom. On 
the other hand, the coins of Nicomedes IV dated in the 212th year of the 
Bithynian Era, ix. 87/6 b.c., which Reinach cited as evidence, prove nothing, 
for there are also coins of his which are dated in the 210th and 211th years, 
when he was not in Bithynia; see Receuil 1 p. 232. The existence of these 
coins can be explained only by supposing either that some places in his 
kingdom did not fall into Mithradates’s hands and continued to issue royal 
coins (so Receuil 1 p. 218) or that they were issued by Nicomedes while 
absent from Bithynia. 
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1 . For this episode see Appian Mith. 59F: Plutarch Sulla 25, x: Livy Per. 
lxxxiii: Orosius vi 2, 11: Liber de Viris III. 70, 4: Velleius Paterculus II 24, 
1. It is also mentioned in the “Capitoline Chronicle” of aj>. 15/16 {LG. 
xiv 1297 = I.G.R. 1 175). The narrative in Appian Mith. 60, describing the 
interview between Rufus and Fimbria was thought by Ed. Meyer {Kl. 
Schriften [Halle 1910], p. 384, note 3) to have been taken from the former’s 
Memoirs. The account given by Plutarch would lead one to believe that 
Fimbria killed himself in the camp at Thyateira, but this is probably due to 
an unskilful abbreviation of his source. 

2 . Appian Mith. 60: Licinianus p. 28 Flemisch: “Capitoline Chronicle.” 
According to the restored text of Licinianus, Curio not only returned Bi- 
thynia to Nicomedes but gave him Paphlagonia as well. By this is presumably 
meant only western Paphlagonia, for the eastern part of the district seems 
to have remained under the power of Mithradates. In 73 he advanced, ap- 
parently, through the Amnias valley without opposition (see above p. 324), 
and regii agri in Paphlagonia belonging to him are mentioned by Cicero 
{de Leg. Agr. 1 6; 11 51) among the conquests of Pompey. 

3 . Cicero Brutus 312: Valerius Maximus 11 2, 3. It has been suggested 
that this oration was the Aoyo? MoXovos Kara K avviwv mentioned by 
Strabo (xiv p. 652) ; see van Gelder Gesch. d. alt. Rhodier, p. 165. Apollonius 
gave instruction in oratory to Cicero when in Rhodes in 79/8 B.c.; see 
Cicero Brutus 316: Plutarch Cic. 4, 4. For Caunus see Cicero Epist ad Quint . 
Fr. 1 1, 33, where it is said that the Caunians, finding the Rhodian tax- 
gatherers worse than the Roman publicani, petitioned the Senate to be 
returned to Roman rule. This request was evidently granted, for in 51/50 
the city was subject to the governor of Asia; see Cicero Epist. ad Fam. xiii 
56, 3. It is impossible to determine the date of the revolt of the Caunians 
from Rhodes recorded by Strabo (xiv p. 652) after which KpiOevres iirl 
tu>v ’Ptopa'uov dTTfXrjffsOricrav iraXiv. In the list of Pliny {NJL. v 104) 
Caunus appears as an oppidum liberum. 

4 . For the resistance of Cyzicus to Mithradates in 73 see above p. 328!. 
The independence of Cyzicus at this time may be inferred from its pos- 
session of troops and ships with which it not only held out against the siege 
by Mithradates but also previously had attempted (in vain) to aid the 
Romans at Chalcedon (see Chap. XIV note 9). The mention in Tacitus 
Ann. iv 36, 3 and Suetonius Tib. 37 (in a.d. 25) of the Cyzicenes’ libertatem, 
quam hello Mithridatis {Mithridatico) meruerant seems to refer to their 
resistance in 73, but it cannot be regarded as evidence for supposing that 
by their resistance they acquired independence at this time. 

5 . Lampsacus was apparently free in 80; see Cicero 11 Verr. 1 81 and 
above p. 247. For the other cities belonging to the Ilian Federation see below 
note 24. 
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6. Appian Mith. 61: CJ.G. 2222 ~ I.G.R. iv 943 =zSyll. s 765, quoting a 
senatus consultum of 80 b.c. which, in view of ocra vrrkp 'Ptopauov 8 i[e 0 r)]Kdv 
T€ MitfptScmjv dvSpaya^oCvrcs kcu vn avrov enaffov, conferred full rights 
on the Chians. 

7 . Orosius vi 2, 8 (where it is said that not only Smyrna, but also Ephesus, 
Sardis, Colophon and Tralles portas obiecerunt). The submission of Smyrna 
to Mithradates is shown by a coin issued under his domination (see Chap. 
IX note 34) . Since Rutilius Rufus, on the surrender of Mitylene, took refuge 
in Smyrna (see above p. 215) and was alive at the end of the war (see 
above p. 232), it may be supposed that there was no general massacre in 
the city. For the gifts of clothing to the Roman soldiers see Tacitus Ann. 
iv 56, 2 (a.d. 26). Apparently Apollonis in Lydia was a free city in 59 b.c.; 
see Cicero pro Flacco jot As this passage suggests that it had been harshly 
treated by Mithradates, it may have received its freedom from Sulla in 
recompense. 

8. The letter of Sulla to the Coans about 81 b.c. concerning the privileges 
of the “Artists of Dionysus” ( Riv . Fil. urn [1938], p. 253, see above Chap. 
Ill note 1 14) is addressed to the apxowt, /SovXjj, 8 The Coans also 
supplied a ship to A. Terentius Varro about 82 (see below note 20). With 
regard to the status of Cnidus at this time we have no information. It was 
declared free and exempt from taxation by Julius Caesar in 48 b.c. (see 
Chap. XVII note 5), but whether this was a new grant or the confirmation 
of a privilege conferred by Sulla is uncertain. 

9 . The autonomy of Tabae was confirmed by a senatus consultum of 
about 81 b.c.; see O . GJ . 442, with a new copy and gready improved text by 
Buckler in MAMA, vi 162. The clause conferring rights on the city, 
which had been restored unsatisfactorily by P. Viereck in Herm. xxv (1890), 
p. 624b, now reads as follows: o«r[a (o<r[as] Viereck) re i jrr]<f>urdrjvat 
tov]tcov apery i kcu KaraXoyiJs iv[eicev avrots per] a crvvfiovkiov yvdfit ) s 
Aevfuos K[opvijXu)s 5 uXX]as avro xpartop arvvex&p’ycrtv • orra>[s ([7r]oX[ets 
O7r<os] Viereck) err eery avjrots rots vopou; aipecrecrlv re 2 >mv [/cvpta]. 
Buckler’s correction, by which the restoration [-jr]dX[ecs] has been eliminated, 
has been a great contribution to the intelligibility of the text, for it was 
especially difficult to explain why cities granted to Tabae should be autono- 
mous. It has also rendered unnecessary the elaborate explanation offered by 
Mommsen in Herm. xxvi (1891), p. 146L = Ges. Schr. v p. 5i5f., according 
to which these cities were assigned, not to Tabae, but to the crwrrqpxt 
Xpvaaopeoiv (see Chap. V note 77). The autonomy of Stratoniceia was 
recognized in the Senatus Consultum de Stratonicensibus of about 81 b.c. 
(O.GJ. 441), in which ( 1 . 43f.), because the city maintained good will and 
good faith and its alliance with the Romans [rd i]8ta rrpdypara xfard 
r\r)v irpoaipeoriv [rriv eKeivoiv BioiKrjirai ical Midpa&drfl] rroXepov €7ro[t7jcr]e, 
the right of the citizens was recognized [x]ai vopoos ual edurp.[oZs rots 
tStots, ols expwvro iirdv]a>, owcos XP& VTai " They also received ( 11 . 50! and 
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$6L) [Pedasum], Themessus, Ceramus, x b) P La ’ xw/to s, Xi/nevas and the 
revenues of the cities which Sulla granted them. The restoration [HqSao-oj'] 
(for the places of this name see Chap. Ill note 134 and Chap. IV note 78), 
which is based on Strabo xm p. 61 1, UijSaa-ov . . . iv rfi vvv SrparowKetov 
iro\ixvvov, is, as Robert observed (Ft. Anat. p. 56if., note 4), exceedingly 
doubtful. Themessus is called by Stephanus Byzantius (s.v. 0 e/uo-crds) a 
woXis Koptas. The ethnicum appears (probably as a deme-name) in two 
inscriptions from Stratoniceia of the imperial period; see Robert ibid. p. 562!. 
For Ceramus, a harbour-town on the Gulf of Cos, as an ally of Rhodes 
soon after 167 b . c . see Chap. IV note 71. It is described by Strabo in xiv 
p. 656 as a nokixyiov, but in xiv p. 660 as an important and independent 
member of the <rwrrr)fia Xpvaaopiwv, a discrepancy which has led to the 
suggestion that in the latter passage, which describes the ow njpo, Strabo 
was using a source older than 81 b . c .; see Chap. V note 77. It was observed 
by Mommsen that the Romans might easily assign to a free and allied city 
certain subject communities, which, though they paid tribute to the city 
to which they had been assigned instead of to Rome, did not thereby lose 
their limited local autonomy, and politically were still under Rome’s juris- 
diction; see Mommsen RStE. in p. 772 and Hcrm. xxvi (1891), p. 146= Ges. 
Schr. v p. 515. It does not necessarily follow, therefore, that Ceramus lost 
its position in the owrrj/xa or its right to representatives at the meeting 
of the league; nor need we accept the conclusion that Strabo is describing 
its status as it existed before 81 b . c . For an improbable view that a decree 
of Alabanda mentioning the grant of an alliance with Rome should be 
dated at this time see Chap. V note 32. 

10 . C1.L. i 2 588 =/.G. xiv 951 =/.Gi?. 1 u8 = Bruns. Fontes 1 , no. 41, plated 
by the Consuls of 78 b . c . The troKepo s o TraXocos ( 1 . 7), in which the three 
men served, may have been either the war against the Italian Allies (90- 
88 b . c .), as supposed by Mommsen ( RStJR . in p. 591, note 1 and Bruns 
U.) and Miinzer in R.E. xv 894!., or the war waged by Sulla in Italy in 
83/2, as suggested by Klebs in RE. n 1624 and L. Gallet in Rev. Hist, de 
Droit Franq. et Ftr anger xvi (1937), p. 252^ The long interval between 
the service and the conferring of the rewards which the former view pre- 
supposes may be paralleled, as Gallet admitted (p. 253, note 2), by the eleven 
years which elapsed before the return of two ships sent by Heracleia Pontica 
to take part in this war. On the other hand, Sulla returned to Italy in 83 
with 1200 (Plutarch Sulla 27, 1) or 1600 (Appian B.C. 1 79) ships, and in 
82 a fleet of his, under the command of Metellus Pius, was operating off 
Ravenna (Appian B.C. 1 89). In addition to the of Rome mentioned 
in Chap. VII note 48, we know, during this period, of the Priest of Amphi- 
araus at Oropus in Boeotia, who, declared a o-vp,fiaxo s by the Senate, is 
described in the senatus consultum of 73 b . c . granting exemption from 
taxation to the land of the God as 6 8ui reXov? iv rfi tov Brjpov tov 

'PcDfiaUiJv fup€vr)Ka>s; see l.G. vii 413 = Sy//. 8 747 = Bruns Fontes 1 , no. 42, 
11 . 17 and 51. For the amicitia (see Chap. IV note 76) granted by the Senate 
to individuals see Taubler Imp. Rom. 1 p. 4iof. and Gallet ibid. pp. 2jji. 
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and 389b Our knowledge of the privileges conferred is derived chiefly from 
this decree for the three ship-captains and from an edict of Octavian issued 
in 35 or 34 b . c . granting similar rights to a certain Seleucus, a vavapxo<s 
from Rhosus on the coast of Syria close to the Cilician border, who, how- 
ever, in addition to his status as amicus also received Roman citizenship; 
see P. Roussel in Syria xv (1934), p. 33b ( =Ann . Ep. 1934, 217, a summary 
only) and M. A. Levi in Riv. Fil. lxvi (1938), p. 113^ and, for the privileges, 
C. E. Goodfellow Roman Citizenship (Lancaster, Penna. 1935), p. 42E and 
F. de Visscher in C.RAJ. 1938, p. 24f. Besides nokireia, Seleucus received 
aveujfyop'ia. ra>v vnapx 6 v[rotv] as enjoyed by the most highly favoured 
persons, and [a-Tpareias Xei]rov[pyia]s re Srj/xocria? aircunjs xrdpe[<m], 
as well as the right, in law-suits in which he was the defendant, to have 
the case tried either in his native-place or in a free city or before a Roman 
magistrate. These cases of the bestowal of extraordinary rights indicate the 
existence of an especially privileged class of men from the eastern prov- 
inces — some of whom, but by no means all, received Roman citizenship 
in the period of the Civil Wars — who were exempt from the burdens 
borne by the members of their communities; see Rostovtzeff S.E.H.R.E. 
Ital. Trans. Chap. II note 5 and Hellenist. World , p. 971E and note 58. The 
existence of this class is shown also by the statement of Suetonius ( Vesp . 
8, 5) that among the 3000 ancient bronze tablets which Vespasian restored 
in the Capitolium after the great fire of 69 were senatus consulta and 
plebiscita de societate et foedere ac privilegio cuicumque concessis. The 
not unnatural resentment of the fellow-citizens of these men at the priv- 
ileged position which they possessed is shown by the action of the jSouXtj 
of Mitylene, which sent envoys to Julius Caesar, protesting [p.rf] 8 iva 8 elv 
areXij €t[vat], and in reply received from him the assurance ovSevi crvyxwpd) 
ov 8 e cnry[xu>prfo-(o areXet nap’ vpXv elvai ]; see LG. xn 2, 35 = l.G.R. iv 
33 b, 1 . 27b with a correction by Robert in RE.G. xlix (1929), p. 426b, and 
below Chap. XVII note 43. In 7/6 b . c . an attempt to exercise a general con- 
trol over the privileges of this class of persons was made by Augustus in 
one of his edicts found at Cyrene; see S.E.G. ix 8 nr and, in addition to the 
references there cited, Goodfellow ibid. p. 42f. and F. de Visscher in C.R.A.I. 
1939, p. 1 1 if. This edict ordered that a provincial who had received Roman 
citizenship should nevertheless be under obligation to bear his share of the 
municipal burdens unless aveur<f>opia had been conferred on him by an 
official act together with citizenship. Thus the provincial who became a 
Roman citizen continued to be a citizen of his native-place and, unless 
specifically exempted, was subject to the taxes and the other charges which 
it imposed; at the same time, he was liable to those taxes, such as the in- 
heritance-tax, which were paid by all Roman citizens. 

11 . Strabo xm p. 614. Xenocles, like Apollonius Molo, was one of the 
teachers of Cicero while in Asia (see above note 3). 

12 . For the resistance offered by Ephesus in 86 see above p. 224!. For the 
improbable view that its freedom was restored under Sulla see Chap. IV 
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note 67. For Pergamum see above p. 223 and (for its coins) Chap. IX note 34. 
For the restoration of the freedom of both Ephesus and Pergamum in 47/6 
see Chap. XVII note 42. 

13 . See above pp. 223 and 225 and above note 7, and for gold coins of 
Tralles issued under Mithradates see Chap. IX note 34. If we may believe the 
statement of Cicero ( pro Flacco 59) that in ornandis studiosiorem Mithri- 
datem quam in spoliandis Trallianis fuisse, the city did not suffer greatly 
under the King, but we do not know how his generosity was expressed. 
We are also ignorant of Sulla’s decision with regard to the city, but in 
any case it had the right shortly before 62 b.c. to arrange for the collection 
of its own taxes; see Cicero pro Flacco 91 and below note 53. The fate of 
Sardis, which also expelled Mithradates’s garrison (above note 7), is un- 
known. 

14 . For Mithradates’s stephanephorate at Miletus see Chap. IX note 49. It 
seems evident that Miletus and Clazomenae were not free in 78, when the 
senatus consultum for Asclepiades and the other two ship-captains was 
passed (see above note 10), for a distinction was made in the decree (1. i8f.) 
between the ■trarpi 8«s of these men and a -770X1,5 ikevdipa iv rfj <f>ikiq. rov 
8 -qp.ov rov ’Papaiatv pep^irqKvia. The subject status of Miletus seems to be 
shown also by the city’s contribution about 83/ 2 of ten warships ex pecunia 
vectigali (Cicero II V err. 1 89, see below note 27), for this vectigal evidently 
refers to the money paid by the Milesians to Rome rather than to what was 
paid to them by their own sources of income. See also Rehm in SE. Bayer. 
Ak_ad. 1939 viii p. 19E For the status of Miletus as subject at this time see 
also Brandis in RE. 11 1541: Chapot Prov. Procons. pp. 118 and 124: Dit- 
tenberger O.GJ. 193, note 4: Hiller von Gaertringen in RE. xv 1613. The 
opposite view was taken by L. Gallet Rev. Hist, de Droit xvi (1937), p. 389^, 
but without considering the fact that in 38 b.c. Miletus became ikevdepa 
kcu avrovopos (see Chap. XVIII note 15). The statement in Cassius Dio 
xli 25, 3 that Phocaea was declared free by Pompey (at some unknown 
time) suggests that it had been deprived of its freedom by Sulla, but the 
city may never have been free since the time when the Romans wished 
to destroy it for supporting Aristonicus (see above p. 155). 

15 . Plutarch Sulla 25, 2; the legionary soldier ordinarily received one 
fortieth of the amount hereby granted him. Broughton calculated that if 
Sulla had 40,000 soldiers in Asia (Appian B.C. 1 79), the amount of money 
received during a six months’ billeting by officers and men (apart from food 
and clothing) would be about 120,000,000 drachmae (20,000 talents), see 
Econ. Surv. iv p. 517E 

16 . Plutarch Sulla 25, 2; Luc. 4, 1; 20, 4: Appian Mith. 62 (a speech at- 
tributed to Sulla). According to Plutarch (ll. cc.), Sulla ifapiaxre rqv 
‘Acrtav Surpvptoi<i ra kavrois, while, according to Appian, he imposed 
irivre ir&v <f> 6 pows . . . avrixa Kal rriv rov vokipov Sandvqv. Unfortu- 
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nately, it is not clear whether the sum of 20,000 talents included both the 
five years’ arrears of taxes (88-84 B - c 0 an d the costs of the war, or whether 
it applied to the latter only. It was supposed by Mommsen R.G.’’ 11 p. 302 = 
Eng. Trans, iv p. 53 and Reinach Mith. Eup. p. 209, followed by C. Lanzani 
Mario e Silla (Catania 1915), p. 257 and (with reserve) by Rostovtzeff 
Hellenist. World, Chap. VII note 17, that this was the amount of the in- 
demnity alone. On the other hand, Hatzfeld Trafiquants Italiens, p. 203, 
note 2, Ormerod in C.AH. ix p. 259, Frank in Econ. Surv. 1 p. 342, Brough- 
ton in Econ. Surv. iv pp. 518 and 562 and Momigliano in Atti IV Congresso 
Naz. di Stud. Rom. 1 (1938), p. 280 believed that both the arrears of the 
taxes and the indemnity were included. It has been estimated that the total 
annual income derived by Rome from the province of Asia at this time was 
somewhat under fifteen million denarii; see K. Bottcher Die Einnahmen 
d. Rom. Republic im letzten Jahrh. i. Bestehens (Weide 1915), p. 62 
(14,400,000 den. = 2400 talents), accepted by Broughton, p. 562, Momigliano 
Ijc. (“not much over 2000 talents”) and Rostovtzeff, p. 958. Since, therefore, 
the five years’ arrears of taxes would amount to not over 12,000 talents, it 
is probable that the 20,000 included the indemnity as well, although the sum 
of 8000 talents does not seem very large as compared with the 2000 talents 
which Mithradates had taken from the Chians alone (see above p. 223) ; it 
does seem large, however, in comparison with the 2000 talents demanded 
by Sulla from Mithradates at Dardanus (see above p. 229) . 

17 . Cicero pro Flacco 32; Epist. ad Quint. Fr. 1 1, 33: Appian Mith. 62f. 
According to Cassiodorus Chron. 670 (probably taken from Livy lxxxiii), 
in 84 b.c. Asiam in quattuor et quadraginta regiones Sulla distribuit. What 
is meant by these regiones is far from clear. They evidendy bore no relation 
either to the regio Apamena, regio Eumenetica and regio Milesia of Pliny 
NJH. v 1 13 and xi 95, for regio is used here in a purely geographical sense 
without any administrative significance, or to the peyulsv &i\a 8 e\.<f>r)vri, a 
ySoTjtfo? imrpomav of which appears in I.G.R. iv 1651 = O.GJ. 526 of the 
third century after Christ, for this refers to an imperial domain; see O. 
Hirschfeld in Klio 11 (19O2), p. 302 and V B. p. 125, note 3 and below 
Chap, XXIV note 6. They likewise bore no relation to the civitates among 
which Sulla pro portione pecuniam discripsisset ( pro Flacco 32), since 
there were obviously more than forty-four civitates in Asia, and the sugges- 
tion to amend XLIV to CXLIV, which was made by Monceaux (De Com- 
muni Asiae Prov. [Paris 1885], p. 28f.), although accepted by Brandis in RE. 
11 I544f. an d seemingly in conformity with the 140 cities in Asia enumerated 
by Ptolemy (v 2), is far from convincing. Chapot, on the other hand, point- 
ing out (Prov. Procons. p. 9if.) the impossibility of identifying Cassiodorus’s 
regiones with either the regiones of Pliny or the peyemv of the inscription 
or yet the civitates of Cicero, regarded the regio of Cassiodorus as a “circon- 
scription financiere superieure,” which included a number of cities but was 
smaller than a judiciary conventus. This, in fact, is the only satisfactory ex- 
planation of the term as Cassiodorus used it. On the other hand, the view 
of Reinach (Mith. Eup. p. 209^) that this division of Sulla’s “remained the 
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basis of the financial organization of Asia,” although widely accepted, e.g. 
by Chapot, by Ormerod in CAH. ix p. 260 and by Broughton (p. 518), 
is not supported by any evidence. In the lack of further information, there- 
fore, it seems most reasonable to suppose, with Frohlich in RE. tv 1543, that 
these regiones were temporary divisions of the province established by Sulla 
solely for the purpose of facilitating the collection of the fine which he had 
imposed. The apportionment of this fine among the several cities led 
Mommsen to attribute to Sulla the abolition of the tax-farming system in 
Asia and the conversion of “the former contributions of the Asiatics into 
fixed taxes, which were assessed on the several districts according to the 
valuation-rolls drawn up for the purpose of gathering in the arrears”; see 
R.GJ 11 p. 346= Eng. Trans, iv p. nof. This view, based on the passages 
cited above and on the statement of Cicero (II V err. 1 89, see below note 27) 
that on Murena’s demand (about 82) the Milesians built ten ships for the 
Romans ex pecunia vectigali, has found wide acceptance; see e.g. Rostovtzeff 
Staatspacht, p. 357 and Hellenist. World, pp. 946 and 966: Ivanov De Soc. 
Vectigalium publ. Pop. Rom. p. ioif.: E. G. Hardy Six Roman Laws (Ox- 
ford 1911), pp. 87f. and pif. : Frank in C.P. ix (1914), p. 192 and Econ. 
Hist, of Rome 2 p. 195: Carcopino Republ. Rom. de 133 d 44 av. J.C. (Paris 
1935), p. 427. The weakness of this theory, on the other hand, was perceived 
by Marquardt, who observed (RSt.V. i a p. 338) that the change attributed 
to Sulla, if made at all, remained in force for only a short time, as well 
as by Ivanov, who, in order to reconcile it with the evidence of the Senatus 
Consultum de Asclepiade of 78 b.c. (see above note 10), in which reference 
is made (Latin, 1 . 6) to [magistrates nostri queiquomque Asiam Euboeam 
locabunt vectigalve Asiae [Euboeae imponent ], was forced to the conclusion 
that without any definite system the taxes were farmed out or a fixed amount 
was imposed as circumstances demanded. Ivanov had recourse also to the 
compromise that while the publicani lost the right to collect the tithes from 
the communities, they retained the scriptura and the portorium as well 
as the revenues from the ager publicus, a view which was accepted with 
some reserve by Rostovtzeff ( Hellenist . World, p. 946). Even Mommsen 
admitted ( R.G. 1 hi p. 102 = Eng. Trans, rv p. 38of.) that with the revival 
of the censorship in 70 the old system was restored; as Frank observed, its 
existence in 70 is apparent from the reference in Cicero II Verr. m 12 to 
the censoria locatio in Asia, and its restoration might be regarded as a 
consequence of the election of Pompey and Crassus to the consulship of this 
year, which was accomplished with the aid of the Equestrian Order. This 
was also the view of Rostovtzeff (ibid. p. 9 66), who, however, supposed 
that although the publicani regained their hold on the tithes, “the basis 
of Sulla’s system, that is, the collection of the decuma by the cities, was 
retained.” On the other hand, the lack of any real evidence for an aboli- 
tion of the farming of the tithes in Asia by Sulla was shown by T. Rice 
Holmes Rom. Rep. 1 p. 395E, whose conclusions were accepted by Ormerod 
(C.AH. ix p. 260), by A. H. M. Jones (Gree\ City, p. 125) and, with 
reserve, by Broughton (p. 5i8f.). In fact, the passages in Cicero’s pro Flacco 
and Appian relate only that Sulla apportioned his fine among the cities, 
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and the contribution of ships by the Milesians merely shows that in their 
case (as also in the cases of certain other cities) a part of their payment 
was commuted into ships. The only basis, accordingly, for Mommsen’s 
theory (so also Rostovtzeff Hellenist. World, Chap. VII note 17) is Cicero 
ad Quint. Fr. 1 1, 33, nomen autem publicani aspernari non possunt { i.e . 
the people of Asia) qui pendere ipsi vectigal sine publicano non potuerint 
quod iis aequaliter Sulla discripserat, where it may be assumed that vectigal, 
as in Cicero II Verr. 1 89, denotes the quota of the fine imposed by Sulla. 
This passage, however, as Rice Holmes showed (so also Strachan-Davidson 
in his edition of Appian B.C. 1 [Oxford 1902], p. 107), means only that 
“the people of Asia had not the organization necessary for raising the in- 
demnity exacted by Sulla (which had nothing to do with ordinary taxation) 
without the assistance of professional tax-collectors” — a statement borne 
out by the indebtedness of the provincials in 71/70 to the publicani as well 
as to the money-lenders for the money which they had had to pay to Sulla; 
see Plutarch Luc. 20, 1 and 4 and above p. 252. The reference in the Senatus 
Consultum de Asclepiade, moreover, to the locatio and the vectigal in Asia 
and Euboea, far from meaning, as Ivanov supposed, that either system was 
used as circumstances demanded, or, as suggested by Hardy, referring to 
the leasing out of the public land to publicani and to the “regular taxation,” 
is merely part of a general statement exempting the three ship-captains 
both from any taxes that might in the future be leased to publicani and 
from any fixed payment (as in the passages from Cicero already quoted) 
that might (also in the future) be imposed on their native cities. 

18 . Appian B.C. 1 102. The statement that ocrai Sid crvpfiaxtav rj nva 
dpeTijv aWrjv avrovofioi re ual (f>opa>v ■Tjcrav arekels rore iracrat crvinekeiv 
€Ke\evovro is scarcely credible unless we suppose that it applied to those 
formerly free. 

19 . Plutarch Luc. 4, 1. None of the coins which he struck in Asia are 
known. Those which he issued in Greece {ibid. 2, 2) in 87/6 were silver 
tetradrachms, called in an inscription from/ Delphi irXdnj A evKoWeui; 
see Daux in Rev. Num. xxxvm (1935), P* *£• and E. J. P. Raven in Num. 
Chron. xvnr (1938), p. 155!. For Lucullus’s quaestorship in Asia see also 
Cicero Acad. Pr. 11 1. He appears as ami Tapias (proquaestor) in a Rhodian 
inscription ( I.G . xn 1, 48 = I.G.R. iv in8 = Sy//. s 745 = Dessau 8772) and 
in inscriptions from Synnada and Thyateira ( I.G.R . rv 701 [ —MutM.A. 
iv 52] and 1191), the former of which was dated in a.d. 150-200 by the 
editors of M.AM.A. on the supposition that it was restored in this period. 
Lucullus appears as proq. also in an inscription at Delos ( CJ.L . i 2 714 = 111 
13690 = /nr. Delos 1620 = Dessau 865 = Durrbach Choix, no. 154). 

20 . For A. Terentius Varro see Miinzer in R.E. v a 6 j 8 L He is called 
irp€(rfievrfi<; 'P cofiaitov in the inscription from Rhodes cited above {I.G. 
xn 1, 48 = 5 y//. B 745 =I.G.R. iv 1 1 18 = Dessau 8772) and 7rpeo-/8evr>?? in an 
inscription from Euromus in Caria (L.W. 32 o=B.CJI. xxn [1898], p. 374, 
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no. 14 = Dessau 8773) and in a dedication erected by the officers and crew 
of a Coan ship of war, {LG. xn 8, 260= LG JR. 1 843, see Klio xvm [1923], 
p. 3 66f.), and he is evidently the [npear/3evrr)<; 'P]wpaia)v honoured at Delos 
by the ltalicei et Graecei quei Delei negotiantur ( C.I.L. i 2 738 = Ins. Delos 
1698 = Dessau 866 and Add. p. clxxiii = Durrbach Choix, no. 155. In the 
inscription of the Coans he is called dy[ovp]t[v]o<; rov trroXov iravTos, 
and the suggestion that he was in command of part of Lucullus’s fleet or 
(more probably) of the whole of it after Lucullus was assigned to the 
task of collecting the fine imposed upon the province was made by H. Will- 
rich in Herm. xxxni (1898), p. 657 f. An attempt was made by Miinzer to 
identify this Aulus Terentius Varro with the Marcus (?) Terentius Varro 
who was tried for extortion in 75 and 74, but the identification is based 
only on the fact that both men held commands in the province (see below 
note 42). 

21 . See BM. Cat. Lydia, p. cxxxix: Head HJSf. 2 p. 576: Broughton in 
Econ. Sure, iv p. 556. 

22 . For Pergamum see l.G.R. iv 300, honouring Hiero, son of Asclepiades, 
dvaveaxrdpepov Se kcu rrjp reap Xa>rqp'ut>[p] Kal 'HpaKkeuov TTavrf/vpiv 
Kal ayaivodeTrjcravTa irp&TOV pera rov ■uoXepov. In AM. xxxv (1910), 
p. 412 H. Hepding suggested that this inscription refers to the war against 
Aristonicus, but the expression irpmro s /xera rov rrokepov as used in two 
decrees of Priene (see below note 23) refers to the war against Mithradates, 
and it seems most natural so to regard it here. For Miletus see an inscrip- 
tion of 63 or 62 b.c. found at Didyma, a clause of which reads: diroKaTearrddr j 
. . . rj re Travrjy[v]pi’; Kal 6 t<op AiSvprjcup ayaip Sm rqv eva-efiiqav; see 
Milet 1 3, pp. 274 and 394: Robert Et. Anat. p. 427 f.: Haussoullier in R. Phil. 
xlv (1921), p. 58: Rehm in S.B. Bayer. A\ad. 1939 vm, pp. i6f. and 32. It 
was supposed by Rehm {Milet 11. cc.) that these festivals, the renewal of 
which is here commemorated, were suppressed by the Romans in 84 as a 
punishment for the city’s defection to Mithradates: but, in view of the 
abandonment of the festival at Pergamum, it may be that the suspension 
at Miletus was also due to the lack of the necessary funds. On the other 
hand, the fact that Apollo does not appear as stephanephorus (see Chap. Ill 
note 24) between 82/1 and 15/14 b.c. (see Milet 1 3, nos. 125 and 126) sug- 
gests that there was no lack of rich men to hold this costly office. 

23 . See Ins. Priene 113, 11 . 4if. and 60; 114, 11 . 18 and 25. These important 
factors in the public life of an Asianic city were restored by the generosity 
of A. Aemilius Sex. f. Zosimus, who was the first to hold the office of 
stephanephorus “after the war.” See above p. 256. 

24 . See Dorpfeld, Troja u. llion (Athens 1902) 11 p. 454b, no. 15 =O.GJ. 
444 = 1.G.R. iv igj = Herm. lxi (1926) p. vpi.=S.E.G. iv 664. The cities 
were Ilium, Dardanus, Scepsis, Assus, Alexandria Troas, Abydus and 
Lampsacus. The supposition that the rate of 6 2/3 per cent was the original 
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interest-charge depends on the restoration of the clause stating that, after 
the expiration of the period of ten years’ interest at i 2/3 per cent, etvai, rows 
vevreKaihiKaTov<; tojcovs Ka0&>[s . . . irep] tex ei > where the missing word 
was restored as 6 vofios by Wilhelm (in Dorpfeld, l.c. ) ; there is, however, 
no evidence of the existence before the reform of Lucullus (see above p. 252) 
of any law determining a maximum interest; see G. Billeter Gesch. d. 
Zinsfusses im Griech.-Rdm. Altertum (Berlin 1898), p. 99. For loans made 
by temples see above Chap. V note 67. The interest-rate on the money given 
to the Temple at Delphi by Eumenes II and Attalus II in 160/59 (see 
Chap. I notes 70 and 82) was also 6 2/3 per cent, but at Delos from the fifth 
to the second century the regular charge was 10 per cent; see Larsen in 
Econ. Surv. iv pp. 364, 368 and 371. According to Billeter (p. 74L), in the 
second and early first centuries the usual rate on secure investments was 7 
or 8 per cent but the inscription from Ephesus cited by him, Syll. s 364, is 
now known to date from the early third century, and the accuracy of his 
conclusion was questioned by Larsen (p. 372) . At Olymus in Caria, however, 
about 100 b.c., cash-loans were expected to yield about 8 per cent, while 
income from the lease of land yielded about 4 per cent; see Broughton 
in Econ. Surv. iv p. 56of. The rate of 12 per cent, accordingly, which was 
established in 71 b.c. in Asia by Lucullus (see below note 48) and in 51 in 
Cilicia by Cicero and in this year was also made legal in Rome (see above 
p. 391 and Chap. XVI note 44), is probably, as Larsen observed (p. 373), to 
be regarded as normal for loans of only moderately good security. With 
regard to the loans recorded in the present inscription, it was suggested by 
Mommsen (in Dorpfeld, p. 456) that the amounts owed by the various cities 
were not actual loans but merely fictitious capital sums on which each city 
had bound itself to pay an interest-charge as its contribution to the festival of 
the Goddess. This interpretation was rejected by Dittenberger, who, followed 
by Preuner ( Herm . txi p. n6f.), connected the loans with the fine imposed 
by Sulla. But as it is improbable that the cities of the Troad, which had not 
sided with Mithradates and so presumably retained their freedom (see above 
p. 233L), were compelled to pay this fine, it may readily be supposed (so 
Broughton, p. 558) that the sums owed by the cities were contributions to 
the support of the festival of Athena based on loans by the Goddess of 
capital on which a definite rate of interest was paid. In spite of the reduction 
obtained, however, Lampsacus was forced to borrow from Roman money- 
lenders; see Cicero II Verr. 1 74. For a similar remission of arrears of con- 
tributions granted by the Temple of Athena see I.G.R. iv 193 and Broughton 
Ijc. 

25 . I.G.R. rv 19 6 =O.GJ. 443; the probable connexion of this inscription 
with a pirate-raid was suggested by Lolling in AM. tx (1884), p. 30, note x 
and accepted by H. A. Ormerod Piracy in the Ancient World (Liverpool 
1924), p. 206, note 4 and by Preuner in Herm. txi p. 117. 

26 . In the end of January, 81; see Acta Triumphorum, CJL.. i 2 p. 178; 
see also Pliny N.H. xxxm 16: Appian B.C. 1 101: Valerius Maximus 11 8, 7: 
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Plutarch Sulla 34. For the “era of Sulla,” beginning on 23 Sept., 85 B.c., see 
W. Kubitschek in R.E. 1 638 and Grundriss d. ant. Zeitrechnung (Munich 
1928), p. 76. For the clause in the Lex Cornelia de Provinciis ordinandis 
which restricted the presentation of resolutions by envoys see Cicero Epist. 
ad Fam. in 10, 6 (cf. in 8, 2f.). The law may, however, have contained a 
clause permitting a provincial community to erect a monument, or even a 
temple, in honour of a governor; see Cicero Epist. ad Quint. Fr. 1 1, 26. For 
the clause which specified the time for holding elections of magistrates 
see O.G.I. 458, 1 . 83 (see below Chap. XX note 39). A fragment from Thya- 
teira ( l.G.R . iv 1188), ypd^acra Kara rov KopvijXiov vopov Stara^iv, also 
indicates that the law dealt in some way with the internal administration 
of the city; see Mommsen Ges. Schr. v p. 524, note 5. For the provisions 
of the law that the two consuls and the eight praetors should not be sent 
out to govern provinces until after the expiration of their terms of office in 
Rome and that the provincial governor must remain in his province for a 
year (or until the arrival of his successor) but must leave within thirty days 
of his successor’s arrival, keeping his imperium until he entered Rome, 
see Cicero Epist. ad Fam. 1 9, 25; m 6, 3 and 6: Lange Rom. Altertumer hi 2 
p. 164^ : Mommsen RSt.R. u” p. 200: Frohlich in RE ;. iv 1560. 

27 . Cicero 11 Verr. 1 8gf., where we are told that at Murena’s order the 
Milesians constructed ten ships ex pecunia vectigali, as did also ceterae 
civitates of Asia pro sua quaeque parte , and that this fleet was built for use 
“against the pirates.” It was supposed by Rostovtzeff ( Hellenist . World, 
p. 949) that Miletus (as a subject city, see above note 14) and also the other 
cities paid this pecunia vectigalis in addition to their shares of the fine 
levied by Sulla (see above note 17). This view, however, was based only 
on the contribution of ships made by the cities for Sulla’s fleet under Lucullus 
(see above p. 226) and on the fact that in 62 b.c. Flaccus, or so it was alleged, 
collected money from the cities of Asia for ships ostensibly to be used against 
the pirates (see Cicero pro Flacco 27b and Chap. XVI note 3). There is, 
however, no analogy between the ships obtained by Lucullus from cities 
ready to aid Rome in the war against Mithradates and those demanded by 
Murena after Sulla had imposed a fine on cities which had supported the 
King. Moreover, Murena’s order to build ships could have applied to the 
coast cities only, and a requisition of this sort added to the fine imposed 
by Sulla would have caused these to be doubly penalized, a supposition 
which, although not impossible, seems improbable. There is also no analogy 
between Murena’s demand for ships and Flaccus’s collection of money 
from all the cities of Asia, levied, evidently in addition to the usual taxes, 
in accordance with a senatorial decree which, if we may believe Cicero, 
authorized the procedure. It is generally assumed that the ships thus de- 
manded were added to the fleet which after Lucullus’s withdrawal for land- 
service was commanded by Terentius Varro (see above note 20), and, as 
there is no reason to suppose that Murena commanded them himself and 
we know of no naval commander at this time except Varro, this assumotion 
is highly probable. The suggestion was made by M. Segre in Clara Rhodos 
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viii (1936), p. 240L that a squadron commanded by a Rhodian apx<»v 
acfrpaKTcov and [MiXijcri]a)i> oi err par ever apevot, iv rfj d<f>pa.KT(p, both known 
from inscriptions found on Cos, as well as 'AXt Kapvcurcrea>v oi o-rparev- 
crapevoi iv rfj Terpr/pet (L.W. 504), belonged to this fleet (as contributions 
from the ceterae civitates), but, as the inscriptions cannot be dated, this 
cannot be definitely determined. 

28 . Strabo xm p. 631. For Bubon, Balbura and Oenoanda see also Pliny 
IV JJ. v 101 and below Chap. XXII notes 1 and 21. For the situation of 
Cibyra (with plan) see Spratt and Forbes Travels in Lycia, etc. (London 
1847), 1 p. 256L For the route from Laodiceia via Themisonium and Isinda 
to Perge in Pamphylia see Chap. XI note 15. It passed through Eriza, an 
important centre and garrison-post under the Seleucids and the Pergamenes 
(see Chap. I note 56), and near the modern Tefenni, east of Cibyra. Thus 
the main route probably did not pass through the city of Cibyra but was 
easily reached from it. 

29 . For the foundation-legends see I.G.R. in 500 1 and l.G. xiv 829 = 1 .G.R. 
1 418= O.GJ. 497. See also Stephanus Byzantius s.v. Ta/Sai and Chap. V 
note 39. Any connexion with Greece is rendered very improbable by the 
fact that, at least in the first century after Christ, the tribes of the city bore 
the names of individuals, perhaps <£vXapx ai or persons of local importance; 
see Reisen n nos. 242 a ( = I.G.R . iv 915 a) — 248. 

30 . For Moagetes, tyrant of Cibyra in 189 b.c., see Polybius xxi 34, 1 =Livy 
xxxvin 14, 3 and Chap. XII note 4. A ruler named Moagetes is mentioned 
in a decree found at Araxa in Lycia (see Chap. XXII note 20) by Mr. G. E. 
Bean and presently to be published by him, a photograph of which has been 
kindly sent to me by Professor J. A. O. Larsen. Mr. Bean has courteously 
given me permission to make use of it. This Moagetes, together with the 
people of Bubon in Cabalis (see Chap. XXII note 21), attacked the territory 
of Araxa. Later, an envoy was sent to him by the Lycian Federation to 
protest. This may possibly have been the man whose name appears as 
Molcestes (emended to Moagetes) as the tyrant of Bubon and the 
neighbouring region in the time of Attalus II; see Chap. I note 90. Since 
the envoy sent to him by the Lycians subsequently represented Araxa at 
the first celebration of a pentaeteric festival of Roma held by the Federation 
(see Appendix in), the inscription may probably be dated after 167 b.c., 
when Lycia was freed from Rhodian rule. For the treaty between Rome 
and Cibyra see O.G.l. 762 and Chap. IV note 89. It was dated soon after 
188 b . c . by Niese G.MS. in p. 61, note 3, followed by Taubler Imp. Rom. 1 
pp. 44L and 454L, and between 189 and 167 by Dittenberger in O.G-I. 762, 
note 1. The latter year is evidently a terminus ante quern , since at this time 
(not in 187/6 as stated, through an oversight, by Taubler, p. 455) Cibyra 
refused to harbour Polyaratus, a Rhodian agent of Perseus, whose sur- 
render had been demanded by the Romans; see Polybius xxx 9, 131 It may, 
however, date from about 167 and have arisen from Rome’s policy of 
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weakening the power of the Rhodians, against whom in this year Cibyra 
aided Caunus in an unsuccessful attempt to revolt; see Polybius xxx 5, 
14 = Livy xlv 25, 13 and Chap. IV note 65. Since the treaty contains no 
mention of a “dynast” but only of 6 Srjpo s 6 tu>v KiySvparw Dittenberger 
(/.r.) supposed that the “tyranny” had already come to an end and that 
Strabo’s statement (xm p. 631) that Murena overthrew it is incorrect. Dit- 
tenberger found support for this view in the fact that in the account of 
the aid given to Caunus there is no mention of any ruler. As was observed, 
however, by Taubler ibid, and Wilhelm in S.B. Wien. A bad. clxvi (1910) 
3, p. 6f., Strabo’s statement crvppaveiro 8 ’aei is definite and scarcely to be 
ignored, and it need not be supposed that the “tyrant” would appear in a 
treaty which officially was made by Rome with the Sfj/xos. 

31 . So Ormerod in J.RS. xn (1922), p. 36L, repeated in Piracy, pp. 212 and 
217b and (in part) in C.AH. ix p. 352. This explanation seems to have been 
accepted, at least partially, by Miinzer in R.E. xm 445. It is, however, un- 
convincing, for it is founded solely on Murena’s requisitioning of ships 
(see above note 27). Not only have we no reason for supposing that the 
“disturbances” assumed by Ormerod really existed in Cibyratis, but the 
distance between it and the Lycian coast is too great to have permitted its 
inhabitants to render aid to the brigands who had established themselves 
there (see Chap. XII note 19). Nor was it chiefly these who were troubling 
the coast of the province of Asia, but rather the pirates of Cilicia Aspera, 
much farther east. Moreover, Murena’s assignment of the southern por- 
tion of Cibyratis to the Lycian Federation would not have contributed to 
the weakening of the brigands on the coast. 

32 . Pliny N.H. v 105; see Chap. VII note 42. Ramsay (CM. 1 p. 265), in 
his belief that the judiciary conventus were established by Sulla, held that 
Cibyra was annexed to Asia by Sulla in 84, and that Murena is named by 
Strabo as the annexer, not because he was in supreme command at the time, 
but because he was acting “on the spot” as Sulla’s legate. There is no reason, 
however, for supposing that the seizure of the district took place during 
Sulla’s short stay in Asia, and it was pointed out by Mommsen that the 
various conventus were formed at a much earlier date; see Chap. VII note 41. 

33 . See Appendix iv. Their presence in Cibyra at an early date is demon- 
strated by the fact that all of the ten persons honoured by 6 8 fj/xov and oi 
trpayp.aTC.v6p.evoi 'Ptu/xafoi still bore Greek names. If, as A. H. M. Jones 
suggested ( Cities , p. 76, cf. Gree\ City, p. 55), the land belonging to the 
tyrants became Roman public land, these men may have moved into Cibyratis 
soon after the annexation. 

34 . For this war (called by Appian the “Second Mithradatic War”) see 
Appian Mith. 64-66: Livy Per. lxxxvi: Memnon 36. See also Reinach Mith. 
Eup. p. 302L: Miinzer in RH. xm 445L: Geyer in RE. xv 2178!.: Ormerod 
in C.AH. ix p. 353L 
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35 . According to Orosius vi 2, 12, Archelaus fled to Sulla, presumably 
while he was still in Asia, but this is evidently an error. 

36 . He may have obtained some troops from Deiotarus, tetrarch of the 
Galatians (see Chap. XII note 33), whom he later eulogized before the 
Senate; see Cicero Phil, xi 33. According to Memnon 36, 2, both Murena 
and Mithradates applied to Heradeia Pontica for aid, but the prudent city- 
fathers refused to support either side. If this is not an invention on the part 
of the patriotic historian, arising out of a desire to magnify his native city, 
it probably refers to a later stage of this war. 

37 . ’Ekivcux as given in the text of Memnon 36, t, but amended to Auciveia 
by Th. Reinach in R.E.G. 1 (1888), p. 333L According to Memnon, it was 
iirl rats im/3o\a ts ttJs MiffpiSarov jBaurikeiav. Miinzer (RE. xni 446) 
and Geyer (R.E. xv 2178) supposed that it was founded by Murena in 
Pontus (near Comana, according to Geyer), but this does not follow from 
Memnon ’s statement, and it is hard to see how Murena could have founded 
a city within Mithradates’s kingdom. Reinach placed it in Cappadocia, but 
inferred that, since it is not mentioned elsewhere, it was destroyed by 
Mithradates’s forces when they overran Cappadocia. It is perhaps more 
probable that the Cappadocians, having no reason to continue to honour 
Murena, changed the name of the place when he left the country. 

38 . Cicero pro Mur. 12; he bears this title in the unusual, transliterated, 
form ’I/xirepdrwp in the inscription from Rhodes, previously cited, l.G. xn 
1, 48 =Syll? 745 = I.G.R. tv 1118 = Dessau 8772 (see above notes 19 and 20) 
and in a dedication at Messene ( l.G . v 1, 1454) . 

39 . It was supposed by Reinach ( Mitk . Eup., p. 303) and Geyer (R.E. xv 
2170) that this river was the Halys; but, as geographical details are lacking 
in Appian’s narrative, no certain identification is possible. 

40 . To Ariobarzanes himself, according to Appian Mith. 66, but, as 
Reinach observed ( Trois Royaumes, p. 63!.), the King was much too old 
for such a match, and the princess was evidently betrothed to his son, the 
later Ariobarzanes II, born about 90 b.c. and so of a suitable age for the 
girl. If she was really subsequently married to the prince, she was pre- 
sumably the Athenais who in 51 b.c. formed a conspiracy against her son 
Ariobarzanes III (see above p. 395). 

41 . It has been generally supposed (e.g. by Gelzer in RE. xiii 380 and 
Miinzer in RJE. xv 19 66) that Mitylene was captured by Thermus, pro- 
praetor of Asia in 81/80 (Waddington Fastes, p. 43); for its fall is recorded 
in Livy Per. lxxxix, which contained the events of that year, and we are 
told that the corona civica was conferred on Caesar by Thermus in ex- 
pmrnatione Mitylenarum (Suetonius Cars. 2). But, according to Plutarch 
{Luc. 4, 3), Lucullus captured avSpairoScov x^-^Sa? if kcu rrjv dXXiqv 
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avapi&iATjTov keiav, and with all allowance for Plutarch’s tendency to 
eulogize him, it is difficult to see how he could have done this by a mere 
attack on a throng of townspeople. Lucullus, moreover, remained in Asia 
until well into the year 80, for he was aedile in 79 (Pliny NJi. vm 19) 
and he had been elected to the office while still absent from Italy (Cicero 
Acad. Pr. 11 1). Furthermore, Suetonius does not say that Mitylene was 
captured by Thermus but merely that he bestowed the corona civica on 
Caesar, which, as propraetor, he would naturally have done. 

42 . Unfortunately, the full name of Varro is doubtful because of the 
inaccuracy of the scholia which are our only sources of information. The 
trial itself, on the other hand, and the acquittal of the defendant through 
bribery with the use of coloured voting-tablets given to the jury by Hor- 
tensius were notorious and are frequently alluded to by Cicero; see Div. 
in Caec. 24; in V err. 17 and 40; pro Cluent. 130. For the name of the de- 
fendant we have to depend entirely on Ps.-Asconius pp. 193L and 218 
Stangl, Sc hoi. Gronov. B p. 349 Stangl and Ps.-Acro Comm, to Horace Sat. 
11 x, 49. In the first of these passages the reading of the chief manuscripts, 
& Terentium Varronem, has been restored by Stangl to M. Terentium 
Varronem (see also Stangl, Vol. 1 p. 33b) ; in the others his name is given 
as Terentius Varro or simply Varro; the praenomen, therefore, must remain 
in doubt. The date of his trial, however, can be determined with some degree 
of certainty. According to Ps.-Asconius p. 193, Varro, reus ex Asia, was 
accused twice, first apud L. Furium praetorem de pecuniis repetundis, then 
apud P. Lentulum Suram (later the fellow-conspirator of Catiline). The 
praetorship of the latter was placed in 75 b.c. by Miinzer (RE. iv 1400 and 
iv a 963) on the ground that he was the Sura proconsul mentioned by Pliny 
(NH. vii 55) as bearing a close resemblance to a Sicilian fisherman and 
that he must therefore have been governor of the island; as Verres was 
governor of Sicily in 73-71, Miinzer concluded that Lentulus held this 
office in 74. In this reasoning, however, Miinzer has overlooked the fact that 
the propraetor of Sicily in 74/3 was C. Licinius Sacerdos, Verres’s predecessor 
(see Miinzer in RE. xm 458b) ; consequently Lentulus was not propraetor 
in this year. The identification, moreover, with the Sura of Pliny’s anecdote 
is too uncertain to permit of the assumption that he was propraetor of 
Sicily at all. Furthermore, the trial at which Varro was acquitted was held 
not earlier than 74 according to the express testimony of Cicero ( pro Cluent. 
130), who says that it took place a few months after the infamous ludicium 
lunianum, held in 74, apparendy before the elections for the following 
year (ibid. §79). Since Lentulus was Consul in 71, he would normally 
have held the praetorship in 74, and hence it seems evident that this was 
the year of Varro’s trial before him. Furius, therefore, if the Scholiast is 
correct in the statement that he was praetor of the court dealing with 
cases of repetundae, was evidently praetor in 75. Accordingly, it would 
seem that Varro was accused in this year, sometime after his return from 
Asia, but his case postponed until 74 (perhaps through some such trick 
as was attempted in the trial of Verres in 70), in the well-grounded hope 
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that Lentulus would be willing to connive at corruption. If this chronology 
is correct, the extortion practiced by Varro in Asia may be dated in 77/6, 
and as the name of the governor in this year is unknown, it is possible 
to suppose that the office was held by him. Miinzer, on the other hand, 
in R£. v a 679, following Mommsen in S.B. Berl. A had. 1892, p. 848 and 
commentary to CJ£. m 7240, identified this Varro with the Aulus Terentius 
Varro 7rpe<r/3eimjs in Asia under Murena (see above note 20) and sup- 
posed that he was tried for extortion practiced in that capacity. Although 
there is no reason for this identification except the fact that both men 
held posts in Asia, in the uncertainty as to the praenomen of the defendant 
in the notorious trial, it is, indeed, possible that he was the legatus of 
Murena. On the other hand, it is improbable that this man remained in 
Asia as legate after Murena’s recall in 81, and it is difficult to believe that 
the accusation for extortion was deferred for six years after his departure 
from the province. It seems more probable, therefore, that Varro, whether 
the former legate Aulus or an otherwise unknown Marcus, was praetor 
in 78 and sent to Asia in the following year as propraetor of the province, 
and that his alleged extortion was practiced during his tenure of this office. 

43 . See L.W. 409, in which he is called M. Junius D. f. Silanus. He was 
identified by Miinzer in R.E. x 1095 with the Ma pnov StXa vbv Mvpevav 
rapiav of Ins. Priene 121, 1 . 23. In this identification Miinzer, accepting the 
correction of the inscription proposed by Fredrich, who read Mvpeva(v), 
supposed him to have been the quaestor of Murena in 84-81. This correc- 
tion, however, seems for several reasons to be inadmissible. Since the year 
of Silanus’s governorship is fixed by Pliny ( N.H . n 100) as 76/5, he must 
have been praetor in 77, and the interval between his quaestorship and 
praetorship would thus be too short; moreover, of the many embassies 
undertaken by the citizen honoured in Ins. Priene 121, the only one which 
may be dated is that sent to the later King Seleucus VI before his accession 
in 96 b.c., and it is hardly likely that these embassies covered a period 
extending down as late as 84; furthermore, the post of quaestor (strictly 
proquaestor) under Murena was held by Lucullus (see above note 19), 
who did not return to Rome until 80; finally, although the Romans might 
well speak of Silanus as quaestor Murenae, it seems improbable that the 
citizens of Priene in a formal decree would so refer to him. It would seem, 
therefore, more reasonable to accept the reading on the stone as M. Silanus 
Murena and suppose that he is identical with M. Junius D. f. Silanus, the 
propraetor of 76/5. His quaestorship, accordingly, must have been prior 
to the First Mithradatic War. 

44 . For this incident see Suetonius Jut. 4: Velleius Paterculus 11 41, 3f. : 
Plutarch Caes. 1, 4k (who attributed it to an earlier year) : Valerius Maximus 
vi 9, 15. According to Suetonius, Caesar’s voyage took place hibernis iam 
mensibus, i.e. in the winter of 75/4. The governorship of J uncus was placed 
in 75/4 b.c. by Miinzer in R.E. x 954. Miinzer identified him tentatively with 
the son of the . . . o]v ’ lovviov M adpKov viov of I.G.R. iv 408 who was hon- 
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oured for his aperrj and his son’s ets tov Srj/xov evvoia. If this identification 
be correct, Juncus may be credited at least with some favour to Pergamum. 

45 . According to an inscription from Gytheium in Laconia ( l.G . v 1, 
ii46 = 5 y//. a 748), the date of which was shown by Wilhelm in AM. xxvi 
(1901), p. nig = Beitrdge, p. 112 to be about 71 b.c., two Italians lent the 
city the sum of 4200 drachmae at the rate of 48 per cent, and were praised 
as benefactors because they later reduced it to 24 per cent. The original 
rate, however, although later demanded by Brutus from Salamis in Cyprus 
(see Chap. XVI note 26), was exceptional and due to the fact that it was 
impossible for the people of Gytheium, exhausted by previous levies and 
contributions, to raise in any other way the money demanded by Antonius 
(see above p. 293) in his campaign against the pirates; see Larsen in Econ. 
Surv. iv p. 373 and Rostovtzeff Hellenist. World, p. 952. 

46 . Plutarch Luc. 20, 4. This amount was regarded as much too large by 
Reinach, who proposed ( Mith . Eup. p. 314, note 2) the reading 8 ' ( = Terra- 
pa’s) pvpidSas in place of the SwSeica pvpidSas of the manuscripts. There 
is, however, no warrant for the change, and the text was accepted by Gelzer 
in R.E. xin 394, by Frank in Econ. Surv. 1 p. 343, and (with some reserve) 
by Rostovtzeff Hellenist. World, p. 953. The amount at compound interest, 
if none of the original sum had been repaid, would indicate an interest- 
rate of between 16 and 17 per cent, but when allowance is made for the 
payments which had been made, it was much higher. 

47 . For Lucullus’s proconsulship of Asia see Cicero pro Flacco 85: Velleius 
Paterculus n 33, 1: Memnon 37, 1. According to Velleius, Lucullus ante 
septem annos (i.e. before the passage of the Lex Manilia in 66 b.c.) ex con- 
sular sortitus Asiatn, and this agrees with the evidence furnished by Mem- 
non, who recorded that (at the expiration of their joint consulship in 74) 
the Senate sent Cotta to Bithynia and Lucullus to Asia. The beginning of 
Lucullus’s term of office in Asia, accordingly, was dated in 74, when he 
became proconsul of Cilicia with the command of the war against Mithra- 
dates (see Chap. XII note 31), by Waddington Fastes, p. 49 f., followed 
by Mommsen R.G . 7 m p. 56 ( = Eng. Trans, iv p. 324), T. Rice Holmes 
Rom. Rep. 1 p. 179, note 1 and Broughton in T.AJP.A. lxxix (1948), p. 67. 
There is no reason, however, to suppose that the command of the war against 
Mithradates was connected with the proconsulship of Asia, and Lucullus, on 
his arrival in the province early in 73, seems to have had only military author- 
ity (see above p. 324) . His financial reforms in Asia, moreover, were placed 
by Plutarch (Luc. 20) after the capture of Amisus in 71 (see Chap. XIV note 
34). It is probable, therefore, that Velleius and Memnon confused the com- 
mand of the war in Asia with the proconsulship of the province of Asia, and 
that the beginning of Lucullus’s term in the latter is to be dated in 71; see 
L. Lange Rom. Alt. m 2 pp. 183 and 206: Drumann-Groebe G.R. iv p. 141, 
note 6: Geyer in RJE. xv 2181. He held it until the beginning of 68, 
when, according to Cassius Dio xxxvr 2, if., the Romans es rovs errpa- 
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Tijyovs tt)v apxi v ’Acrias eiraviyya'yov, i.e. returned to the system 
of annually appointed propraetors; see above p, 346. The first of these 
was probably P. Cornelius Dolabella, praetor in 69 (Cicero pro Caec. 23), 
and subsequently propraetor of Asia; see Valerius Maximus via 1, Amb. 
2 = Gellius xii 7 (where he is incorrectly called Gnaeus) = Ammianus 
Marcellinus xxix 2, 19: I.G.R. iv 422 = O.GJ. 451 (where he appears as 
avOvnaros) . His governorship is presumably to be dated in 68/7 b.c. His 
successor was perhaps L. Manlius Torquatus, described as frpea/Sevrrjs kch 
avrurrpart}yo<s in an inscription from Miletus (Abh. Berl. A fad. 1908, Anh. 
p. 20), who was placed in 67/6 by Munzer in R.E. xiv i20of. and Broughton 
ibid. p. 68f. The question arises as to the dates of the governorships of Titus 
Aufidius and Puhlius Varinius mentioned as propraetors of Asia in Cicero 
pro Flacco 45 (the former also in Valerius Maximus vi 9, 7). Their terms 
were placed by Waddington ( Fastes , p. 52) in 69/8 and 68/7. Varinius, how- 
ever, is presumably to be identified with the P. Varinius, praetor in 73, who 
was defeated by Spartacus and the gladiators; see Sallust Hist, xu 96 and 98 
Maur.: Livy Per. xcv (where he is called Varenus) : Frontinus Strat. 1 5, 22: 
Florus n 8, 5 (Varenus) : Appian B.C. 1 116 (Ovapivtos rXa/ 3 po?) : Plutarch 
Crass. 9, 6 (Baptvos) : Munzer in Philol. lv (1896), p. 387L, who showed 
that the cognomen given to Varinius by Appian belonged in reality to his 
fellow-praetor C. Claudius. While the fact that Varinius was praetor in 73 
suggests that he was propraetor of Asia in 72/ 1 (and Aufidius, accordingly, 
in 73/2) and while it is difficult to explain why his term of office was post- 
poned for several years, it is perhaps more probable, as Broughton supposed 
(ibid. p. 69f.), that Varinius held the office in 65/4 and Aufidius in 66/ 5. 

48 . Plutarch hue. 20, 3f.: Appian Mith. 83. As Rostovtzeff (Hellenist. 
World, p. 954 and note 28), following Reinach (Mith. Eup. p. 352) ob- 
served, these two narratives contain accounts of different measures, that 
of Plutarch consisting of those taken for the relief of the debtors, while 
that of Appian describes the means adopted for raising the necessary amount 
of money. Rostovtzeff pointed out that the latter had been used by the 
Hellenistic rulers. For the rate of twelve per cent see above note 24. 

49 . For this incident see Cicero Epist. ad Att. 1 17, 9 (ut induceretur 
locatio postulaveruni) ; 18, 3 and 7; 19, 6; 11 1, 8; pro Plancio 34E: Scholia 
Bob. pp. 157 and 159 Stangl: Suetonius Jul. 20, 3: Appian B.C. 11 13: Cassius 
Dio xxxviii 7, 4. The view of R. Lauren t-Vibert in Mel. d’Arch. et d’ Hist. 
xxviii (1908), p. 176L that the request for the cancellation of the contract 
could not have been made unless the various companies operating in the 
East had combined, since competing companies, had there been any, would 
have repeated their original bids, was rejected by Rostovtzeff (Hellenist. 
World, Chap. VII note 53). 

50 . Cicero Epist. ad Att. 11 16, 4; this interpretation of the somewhat ob- 
scure expression portorium circumvectionis was given by Cagnat in Les 
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ImpSts indirects, p. 152 and adopted by Tyrrell and Purser in their note 
on the passage. 

51 . For the names of Italians resident in the province of Asia (including 
the islands) in the first century see J. Hatzfeld Les Trafiquants Italiens, 
p. 9of. and Broughton in Econ. Surv. iv p. 549E 

52 . Cicero pro Flacco 51 and 7of. The charges brought against Decianus, 
however, who was aiding in the prosecution of Flaccus must be taken 
cum grano salis, inasmuch as Cicero was attempting to discredit him in the 
eyes of the jury (see above p. 380). 

53 . Cicero pro Flacco 90L In the belief that the fructus Trallianorum of 
this passage referred to the tithes collected from the territory of the city, 
Marquardt supposed (.RAr.F. i 2 , p. 339, note 5) that Falcidius was an 
agent of the company which farmed the decumac of Asia. The passage 
was used by him to show that the tithes were leased out in Asia itself and 
not in Rome and also that the contracts were made with separate com- 
munities. On the other hand, Ivanov (de Soc. Vectigalium publicorum 
Pop, Rom. p. 103, note 590) interpreted it as indicating that in this year 
the tithes were not collected by publicani but the harvests sold by the com- 
munities themselves, while Rostovtzeff ( Hellenist . World , Chap. VII note 
46) suggested that these fructus may have been “a supplementary tributum 
perhaps connected with the naval contributions exacted by Flaccus.” All 
these conclusions, however, are unsafe, for the passage tells us nothing 
more than that Falcidius bought up the fructus of Tralles; the most reasona- 
ble explanation, probably, is that offered by Broughton in A.JJP. lvii (1936), 
p. i75f. and Econ. Surv. xv p. 541, namely, that the fructus were the local 
revenues of the city, the collection of which was farmed out to Falcidius. 

54 . See Flatzfeld, p. 219E Romans are included among ro[t] ivturquivot. 
Kal rot yecapyeuvrefs] iv ”AXcvri icat IIeX$ on Cos in the time of Augustus 
(Paton-Hicks, no. 344 = l.G.R. xv 1087, see Herzog KF. p. 165). 

55 . E.g. L. Marius M. f. Aem. of Caieta, honoured by Erythrae, Smyrna, 
Colophon, Ephesus, Magnesia ad Sipylum, Cyme, Clazomenae, Teos, 
Lebedus, Myrina ( C 1 JL . in 7112 =I.G.R. iv 1545, corrected in RJE.G. xxix 
[1916], p. i7if.) ; Numerius Terentius Primus, honoured by Thyateira, 
Mostene and five other cities (CJ.G. 3475 = CJ 1 *. 111 402 = 1419a 13 =/.GJ?. 
iv 1253); L. Vaccius L. f. Labeo, honoured by Cyme ( CJ.G . 3524 = /.GJ 2 . 
iv 1302); L. Nassius, honoured by Chios (I.G.R. iv 1703 = J.O.AJ. xxxv 
[1943], Beibl. i23f., an improved copy) ; P. Modiarius P. f. Taurus, honoured 
by Erythrae (L.W. 1545) ; A. Ravius A. f., honoured by Pergamum (J.G.R. 
iv 432); L. Agrius L. f. Publeianus Bassus, honoured by Elaea (CJ.G. 
3531 =:I.G.R. iv 271), who is perhaps the L. Agrius L. f. Publeianus honoured 
by the Italici at Ephesus (see Ephesos 11 no. 58 = C 1 L,. in 14195 s8 ) and 
perhaps the L. Agrius, Eques Romanus, mentioned in Cicero pro Flacco 
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31; N. Gerillanus Flamma, honoured by Ephesus ( I.B.M. 546); Numerals 
Cluvius M’. f. and P. Curtius Propinquus, honoured by Magnesia-on- 
Maeander (Ins. Magn. 139 and 141). 

56. See Ins. Priene 112, 1. 1 (C. Cestius Heliodorus); 113, 11. 10 and 61 
(Publius . . . and A. Aemilius Zosimus); 114, 1. 1 (P. Laberius). All three 
decrees are in honour of Zosimus, on whom see above note 23. 

57. See Robert £t. Anat. p. 427L and above note 22. In addition to the 
renewal of the Didymeia and the Olympia, Robert pointed out that the 
cult of Apollo Erethymius at Ialysus was revived in 63, as is shown by the 
fact that the list of its priests begins in this year (I.G. xn 1, 730 = Syll. 3 724, 
see Hiller von Gaertringen in R.E. Suppl. v 804). For the improvement 
(described in general terms) see also Rostovtzeff Hellenist. World, p. 956, 
where it is attributed in part to the capital brought to Asia by the Roman 
business-men. 

58. It was shown by Robert in R. Phil, lvi (1930), p. 33E and Et. Amt. 
p. 423F, followed by Ruge in RE. vi a 2ii9f. (see Chap. XXVI note 33), 
that the avaviucris from which Olympiads at Tralles are reckoned in a 
number of inscriptions of the second century after Christ is to be placed 
about 62 b.c. 

59. See Ephesos 11 p. 151F, no. 30 and p. 199b, where the agonothetes are 
dated tentatively in 65-32 b.c. 

60. Strabo xiv p. 649, where it is said that Pythodorus was originally a 

native of Nysa. He was presumably the Pythodorus mentioned in Cicero 
pro Flacco 52 as a well-known nobilis of Tralles. For Chaeremon, son of 
Pythodorus, of Nysa and his sons, Pythodorus and Pythion, see Chap. IX 
note 28. It was suggested by Mommsen in AM. xvi (1891), p. 105L, followed 
by Fiehn in RE. Suppl. v 57L, that Pythodorus of Tralles was Chaeremon’s 
grandson; it is perhaps more probable, however, that he was Chaeremon’s 
son, who, at the time of the proscription of his father in 88, was sent to 
Rhodes for safety, for, as a of Pompey, he must have been a mature 

man before 63 and so may well have been fifteen years old in 88. For 
Pythodorus’s daughter Pythodoris see Chap. XX notes 32 and 52. An in- 
scription from Smyrna (O.GJ. 377 -l.GR. iv 1407), in which Pythodoris’s 
son Zeno, later King of Armenia (see Chap. XXI note 20), is called 
Ovyarpthovs rrjs evepytr iSos 'Avrovias, led Mommsen to believe that 
Pythodorus married a daughter of Mark Antony, presumably the daughter 
born of Antonia, his second wife (not earlier than 54), and betrothed in 44 to 
a son of Lepidus the Triumvir (Cassius Dio xliv 53, 6) but apparently never 
married to him (Appian B.C. v 93); see Eph. Ep. 1 p. 270b = Ges. Schr. vm 
p. 264b This view found wide acceptance, but, apart from the very great 
difference in age between Pythodorus and the girl, it is exceedingly doubt- 
ful; see Dessau in Eph. Ep. ix p. 691E and GEJC. u p. 621, note x, who 
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observed that it is very strange that a marriage between Pythodorus and a 
daughter of Antony should have remained unnoticed either by Strabo or 
by Tacitus {Ann. n 56, where Zeno’s coronation as King of Armenia is 
recorded), and that the title eve/ryerts, on which alone Mommsen based 
his theory that this Antonia was a daughter of Antony, was by no means 
confined to those of high rank but was held also by private persons. The 
argument advanced by Tarn in C.AM. x p. 112, note 5 against Dessau’s 
observation, namely, that the name of Pythodoris’s elder son M. Antonius 
Polemo, “the future priest-king of Olba,” proves that Pythodoris was An- 
tony’s granddaughter is not valid, since it is far from certain that this man 
was the son of Pythodoris (see Chap. XXIII note 26). 

61 . Strabo xiv p. 659. His son Ouliades and grandson Menander appear 
in Cl.G. 2698 (the former also perhaps in C.I.G. 2693 = L.W. 399, combined 
with L.W. 398 by Robert in R. Phil, liii [1927], p. i26f., no. 12), where 
Menander is described as evepyerrjs rfjs irarptSos kcu €V€pytr(op yeyovMS. 
For gifts of money by L. Nassius see above note 55. 

62 . See Robert in RE.G. xlii (1929), p. 32 f., citing AM. xm (1888), 
p. 169!., nos. 10 a, 10 b and 11 and LG. xii 8, 16 (found on Lemnos, but 
actually from Chios), which contain mention of nopdpeis (or nopdptvovres 
«? ’E pvdpas), ol vavtckripot k[cu of] ini rod At pivos e/ayfacrrcu], a pavapgo s 
honoured by of ipycurr ai, and fePo^wAaKes (in charge of aliens) ; see also 
Ziebarth in Klio xxvi (1933), p. 246. 

63 . For this series of cistophori see CJ.L. i 2 p. 762!. and Chap. XVI notes 
15, 16 and 76. They were issued at Ephesus, Pergamum, Tralles, Laodiceia 
and Apameia and bear the dates reckoned, as in the preceding series (see 
Chap. I note 81), according to the era of the province (134/3 B.c.), and the 
names of the governors (who, although propraetors, generally have the title 
proconsul) from 59/8 to 49 b.c. In addition to the cistophori issued by the 
five cities enumerated above, there is a unique specimen regarded as minted 
at Phocaea; see W. Caland in Ztschr. f. Num. xm (1885), p. 113!. Both the 
reading and the restoration as <&co(Kaea»'), however, are uncertain, and 
the governor Lepidus pro pr. is otherwise unknown. 

64 . Cicero Epist. ad Fam. xm 56 (51 b.c.). For the banker, Cluvius of 
Puteoli, see above p. 254. The Heracleia in question is probably Heracleia 
ad Latmum, but it may be Heracleia Salbace in eastern Caria. The ecdici 
who, Cicero hoped, would be sent by Mylasa and Alabanda to Rome were 
evidently similar to the eySucoi sent by Magnesia and Priene to lay their 
respective claims before a commission from Mylasa which was to arbitrate 
in a dispute over territory; see Ins. Magn. 93 — Syll . 3 679 and, for the office, 
Chap. XXVII note 49. 
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1 . The eastern boundary of Pamphylia was placed by Ps.-Scylax (ioi) 
and Strabo (xiv p. 667) at Coracesium (Alaiye), a strongly fortified town on 
a precipitous headland; see F. Beaufort Karamania 2 (London 18x8), p. 172L : 
Heberdey and Wilhelm in Denise hr. Wien. Akad. xliv (1896) vi p. 136: 
Paribeni and Romanelli in Mon. Ant. xxiii 1 (1914), p. 136. On the other 
hand, according to Pliny ( NJi . v 93), Ptolemy (v 5, 3) and the Stadiasmus 
Mar. Magn. (213, G.GM. 1 p. 488), the boundary was the river Melas 
(Manavgat (Jay), farther west. It was shown by K. J. Neumann in Jakrbb. 
f. Cl. Philol. cxxvii (1883), p. 528L that the original and natural boundary 
was at Coracesiujn and that the view that it was formed by the Melas arose 
from the supposition that the territory of Cibyra Parva near the coast be- 
tween Coracesium and the Melas was politically part of Cilicia. The western- 
most town of Pamphylia, according to Strabo (Lc.), Pliny {NJi. v 96) and 
Ptolemy (v 5, 2), was Olbia (placed in Lycia in Ps.-Scylax 100), the site 
of which, as yet undetermined, was probably not far west of Attaleia; see 
Ruge in RE. xvn 2404!. For another view, which included the city of 
Phaselis (see Chap. XXII note 3) in Pamphylia, see RJE. xix 1882. For the 
area of the Pamphylian plain see Lanckoronski 1 p. xi. 

2 . The Cestrus and the Eurymedon are, respectively, the Aksu (Jay and the 
Koprii Irmak. For the Catarrhactes see Strabo xiv p. 667: Ps.-Scylax 100: 
Stadiasmus Mar. Magn. 221: Mela 1 79: Pliny NJi. v 96: Ptolemy v 5, 2. Ac- 
cording to Strabo, it flowed into the gulf west of Attaleia, while Ptolemy listed 
it on the east. It has been most plausibly identified with the Diiden Su, which 
has mouths on both sides of the limestone terrace on which the city stands; 
see R. Kiepert F.OA. viii Text, p. 11 and Ruge in RJE. x 2485. For the fer- 
tility of Pamphylia see Expositio totius Mundi 45 (Riese Geographi Lat. Min. 
p. 1 16), where it is described as regio optima et sibi sufficiens, oleum autem 
multum faciens et alias regiones implens. For the olives of the hill-country 
north of Aspendus and Selge see Strabo xii p. 570. For the productiveness 
in modern times see Lanckoronski 1 p. x and Cuinet Turquie 1 p. 855L For 
the forests see Strabo xii p. 570: Pliny NJi. xvx 32: Cuinet l.c.; and for the 
modern export of lumber from Antalya see G. B. Ravndal Turkey, p. 123. 
For the storax see Strabo lx. (Selge) : Pliny NJi. xii 125 (Side and Pisidia) : 
Dioscurides 1 66, 1. For the iris (orris-root ointment) see Pliny N.H. xxi 
4if.: Strabo xn p. 571 (Selge): Dioscurides 1 56, 3 (Perge). For teucrium 
and hyssop see Pliny xxv 46 and 136. See also Broughton in Econ. Surv. xv 
p. 614L 

3 . For the myths relating that after the fall of Troy Greek emigrants 
under the leadership of Calchas and Amphilochus or of Mopsus settled 
in Pamphylia and Cilicia see Herodotus vn 91 : Strabo xii p. 570; xxv pp. 643, 
668 and 675!^ quoting, in addition to Herodotus, Hesiod, Callinus and 
Sophocles: Theopompus frg. 111 Muller ( FJi.G . 1 p. 295f.)=frg. 103, 
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15 Jac. (F. Gr. Hist. 11 p. 559) : Pausanias vii 3, 7: Quintus Smyrnaeus xrv 
365b: Eustathius Comm, in Dionys. Perieg. 852b ( G.GM . n p. 366): Pliny 
N.H. v 96 (where it is said that Pamphylia was originally called Mopsopia). 
See also Ed. Meyer G.dA 2 n 1, p. 548b: Beloch G.G 2 x 1, p. i37f. and 1 2, 
p. I07f.: J. Keil in Mitt. d. Vereins Klass. Philologen in Wien 111 (1926), p. 9b: 
A. H. M. Jones Cities , p. 124. These migrations were dated in the fourteenth 
and thirteenth centuries by Meyer. For inscriptions and coins showing 
dialectal peculiarities see S.GJDJ. 1259-1264 (1261 = Lanckorohski 1 no. 64) 
and Lanckoronski 1 no. 65L (Aspendus); S.G.D.I. 1265 (Perge); S.GJD.I. 
1266 and 1267 (= Lanckoronski 1 no. 54) and Lanckoronski 1 nos. 55-56 
(Sillyum). S.G.DJ. 1267 is in large part unintelligible. For the Pamphylian 
dialect see P. Kretschmer in Ztschr. f. Vergl. Sprach-forsch. xxxiii (1805), 
p. 258b and in Gercke-Norden Einleitung* 1 6, p. 83b: A. Meillet in R.E.G, 
xxi (1908), p. 413b: A. Thumb Handb. d. Griech. Dialekte 2 (Heidelberg 
1909), p. 297b: F. Bechtel Griech. Dial. 11 (Berlin 1923), p. 796b It is generally 
regarded as “Achaean,” akin to the dialect of Arcadia and Cyprus, represent- 
ing the language of the Peloponnese before the great migration of the Greeks 
from the north. Certain Dorian elements were perhaps due to Rhodian 
colonization in the seventh or sixth century. 

4 . For Attaleia (Antalya) see Strabo xiv p. 667: Stephanus Byzantius s.v.\ 
Lanckoronski 1 p. 7L: Radet in R.A. xvi (1890), p. 205b For Attalus II in 
Pamphylia see Chap. I note 79. It was supposed by Petersen and von Luschan 
in Reisen 11 p. 178 that Attalus founded Attaleia during his participation 
in the march of Manlius; but there is no evidence that the latter entered 
the Pamphylian plain (see Chap. XII note 4), and it is improbable that 
Attalus would have named a city after himself during the reign of Eumenes. 
On the possibility of an older settlement on the site see Lanckoronski 1 
p. 14 and Ruge in R.E. 11 2156; both rejected the previous theory of G. 
Hirschfeld {MB. Bert. A had. 1874, p. 713) that it bore the name Corycus, 
which was a rrokigyi-ov colonized by Attalus, according to Strabo (/r.), 
but in Lycia, near Olympus; see Strabo p. 666 and Ruge in R.E. xi 1451 
and Chap. XII note 10. For inscriptions from Attaleia published in Tiir\ 
Tank XI (1947), p- 88f. see Robert in R.E.G. lxi (1948), p. 198b 

5 . For Side (Eski Antalya or Selimiye) see Ps.-Scylax 101: Strabo xiv 
p. 667: Beaufort Karamania 2 p. 147b: Lanckoronski 1 p. 125b: Radet ibid. 
p. 2x4b: H. Rott Kleinas. Den\m'dler (Leipzig 1908), p. 6if.: Paribeni 
and Romanelli ibid. p. 120b: Ruge in RE. 11 a 2208b: A. H. M. Jones 
Cities, p. 124b For its harbour see Robert Hellenica v (1948), p. 69b For its 
claim to be a colony of Cyme see Ps.-Scylax and Strabo ( 11 . cc.) and Arrian 
Anab. 1 26, 4; the colonization was placed in the seventh century by Keil 
(ibid. p. 12, note 26). For its coins, dating from the early fifth century on- 
wards, see B.M. Cat. Lycia, etc. pp. lxxxi f. and 143b and Imhoof-Blumer 
Kl. M. p. 333b According to Arrian (l.c.), the colonists had forgotten their 
Greek and adopted a “barbarian speech.” For the city’s relations with 
Antiochus III in 218 b.c. see Chap. XII note 1, and for the ships furnished to 
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Antiochus in 192 and 190 see Livy xxxv 48, 6 and xxxvn 23, 3. Later, perhaps, 
Side had an alliance with Rhodes; see Polybius frg. 193 B.-W. In the first half 
of the second century it seems to have continued its good relations with the 
Seleucids, for the anchor which was the characteristic emblem of the dynasty 
(see Chap. IV note 6) appears as a countermark on the tetradrachms issued 
during this period by Side as well as by Aspendus and Phaselis in Lycia, 
indicating, presumably, that these coins were legal tender in the Seleucid 
Empire; see Regling in Ztschr. f. Num. xxxvm (1928), pp. 99 and 125k and 
Bikerman Inst. d. Seleucides, p. 212. The existence of such a monetary con- 
vention was doubted by Rostovtzeff in Hellenist. World, p. 1480L, note 71 
(where through an error Selge appears instead of Side), but, in view of his 
suggestion that the cities in western Asia Minor issued tetradrachms for 
general use (see above Chap. IV note 86), this doubt is perhaps unjustified. 

6. For Aspendus see Ps.-Scylax 101: Strabo xiv p. 667: Arrian Anab. 1 
27, if.: Mela 1 78: Lanckoronski 1 p. 85 f . : Radet ibid. p. 213F: Rott ibid. 
p. 57b : Paribeni and Romanelli ibid. p. 1 16. The statement of Ps.-Scylax and 
Strabo that the Eurymedon was navigable is borne out by Plutarch Cim. 
12, 5 and Thucydides vm 81, 3 and 87, if., where it is related that the fleet 
of Cimon in 466 b.c. and that of Tissaphernes in 411 lay in the river. For 
the coins of Aspendus see B.M. Cat. Lycia. etc. pp. lxxii f. and 93b and 
Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. p. 309b For the form of its name see S.G.D.I. 1259. 
The tradition of a foundation by Argives was connected by Keil (ibid. 
p. nf.) with the early migration from Greece (see above note 3). In the 
fourth century it supplied horses as tribute to the Persians and paid a fine 
to Alexander; see Arrian Anab. 1 26-27. For the relations of the city with 
the Seleucids as shown by the anchor on its tetradrachms see above note 5 
and Regling ibid. p. mf. 

7 . For Perge (Murtana) see Ps.-Scylax 100: Strabo xiv p. 667: Mela 1 79: 
Lanckoronski 1 p. 33F: Radet ibid. p. 208: Rott, p. 46k: Paribeni and Ro- 
manelli, p. 48 f.: Ruge in RE. xix 694L Its accessibility from the sea, noted 
by Strabo and Mela, is confirmed by Acta Apost. xm 13F, where it is re- 
lated that Paul and Barnabas came by ship to Perge from Cyprus, evidently 
sailing up the Cestrus. For the roads leading northward through Milyas and 
Pisidia see below notes 15 and 16. For Artemis (called pavaartra Tl/oeua, 
i£. Uepyaia, on coins of the second century before Christ) see S.G.D.I. 
1265: B.M. Cat. Lycia, etc. pp. lxxviiif. and 1 ipf . : Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. 
p. 326b: E. S. G. Robinson in ]HS. xxxiv (1914), p. 43!.: I.G.R. m 790, 
796 and 797 (in which she is called 7rpoe[<r]ro»o-a rfjs woXews) : S.E.G. 11 
708; vi 672, 673 and 728 (an inventory) : Ps.-Scylax l.c.: Strabo l.c.: Mela l.c.: 
Callimachus Hymn, in 187: Cicero II Verr. 1 54. She was worshipped also 
at Halicarnassus ( Syll. e 1015), at Rhodes (I.G. xii 1, 66) and perhaps at 
Thera ( 7 .G. xn 3, 494). Dedications to her have been found at Lindus on 
Rhodes ( I.G. xii 1, 784), at Thera (LG. xii 3, Suppl. 1350) and at Naucratis 
(S.G.D.I. 5772, see Robert in R.E.G. xlvii [1934], p. 27!., note 5). For her 
cult see also B. Pace in Anat. Stud. Ramsay, p. 297 f. and Ann. Scuol. Atene 
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vi-vn (1923-24), p. 402f., Rugc ibid. 699L and Robert Hellenica v (1948), 
p. 64 f. For Alexander’s occupation see Arrian Anab. 1 26, 1 and 27, 5. For 
Achaeus see Polybius v 72, 9. For the surrender in 188 b.c. see Polybius xxi 
42 (44), if. = Livy xxxviii 37, 9L 

8. For Sillyum (Asar Koy) see Ps.-Scylax 101 : Strabo xiv p. 667 (where 
the name has been restored): Lanckoronski 1 p. 656: Radet ibid. p. 212L: 
Rott, p. 56: Paribeni and Romanelli, p. 72L: Ruge in RE. hi a loof. For its 
resistance to Alexander see Arrian Anab. 1 26, 5. For its coins, from the 
third century onward, on the earliest of- which its name appears as ScXv/r ivs, 
see B.M. Cat. Lycia, etc. pp. lxxxv and 165: Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. p. 349L: 
S.G.D.I. 1266: Robinson in JJIS. xxxiv (1914), p. 45, no. 127. For its 
peculiar dialect see S.GJD 1 . 1267 (above note 3). 

9 . Mon. Ant. xxm 1 (1914), p. n6f., no. 83 with corrections by Wilhelm 
in S.B. Wien. A\ad. clxxjx (1915), vi p. 61, enacted ini Stffuovpyov Apol- 
lonius; for the date see Chap. XII note 1. For Brjfuovpyoi at Aspendus see 
also Lanckoronski 1 no. 98 (of the early Roman period) with mention 
of 20 or 21 npyraveirat. For the demiourgos at Cnidus, Samos and other 
islands see Chap. Ill note 20, and in cities of Cilicia see below notes 31, 
32, 33 and 35. The Atjpapxo? mentioned in a fragment from Aspendus 
(L.W. 1384) was probably a man of this name, for no official bearing 
this title is known in the cities of Pamphylia; see Lanckoronski 1 p. 184, 
note 1. For decrees of Perge see Mon. Ant. ibid. p. 6of., no. 48 = Wilhelm 
ibid. p. 54k and SE.G. vi 724-25. Another decree of the “Council and 
People,” mentioning [ay]opav 6 pot ( I.B.M . 1044), probably of the first 
century, which seems to have been found at Attaleia, was assigned to Perge 
by Robert in R. Phil, lv (1929), p. 131. For the Ncoi in the cities of Asia 
Minor see Chap. Ill note 37. For a decree of the demos of Perge, also prob- 
ably of the first century, in honour of a di\astes sent by Melos see I.G. xii 
3, 1073 = B.C H. xlviii (1924), p. 331, no. 1, and for the importation of a 
disaster see Chap. IV note 81. The demiourgos is found at Perge in inscrip- 
tions of the imperial period (I.G JR. hi 794 and 796). He appears also in 
inscriptions, all probably of the imperial period, at Side and Sillyum; see 
C.I.G. 4347 (a fragment): JJAS. xxviii (1908), p. 190L, nos. 20 and 21: 
I.G.R. hi 801 and 802. A. H. M. Jones suggested (Greeks City , p. 47) that 
the creation of this official in these cities may have been due to the influence 
of Aspendus. For the decree of Seleuceia see Mon. Ant. ibid. no. 48 = Wil- 
helm lx. and for the situation of the place see Heberdey-Wilhelm in 
Denhschr. Wien. A\ad. xliv (1896) vi, p. 134: Rott, p. 66: Ruge in R.E. 
n a 1205. The only known tribes are the <f>vkrj 'Eppov at Perge (Lanckoron- 
ski 1 no. 42 of undetermined date), the [<J>i;Xt/] MeyaXorruXccrajv at Side 
(I.G.R. hi 811) and the 4 >v\r) 1 MeaXeiriBcov at Sillyum ( I.G.R. in 801). 

10 . See Lanckoronski 1 pp. 51 (Perge), 70L (Sillyum), pif. (Aspendus), 
147?. (Side). The seating-capacity of the theatres of Perge and Side is es- 
timated at 12,000-13,000, that of Aspendus at 7500; the first two almost equal 
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in capacity the famous theatre of Marcellus at Rome, which is estimated at 
13,500. 

11 . For Termessus (Golliik) see Strabo xm p. 63of.: Arrian Anab. 1 27, 
5f. (where it is called Telmessus) : Lanckoronski 11 p. 2if.: Heberdey in 
Denkschr. Wien. A\ad. lxix (1929) 111, in R.E. v a 732L and in T.A.M. in 1, 
p. 1. It is incorrectly described by Strabo as rj fiaXurra Kal eyyicrra vrrep- 
Keipem) rf}$ Ktfivpas; a little later (p. 631), however, he speaks correctly 
of Milyas as extending airo r&v Kara Tepprjcrabv arrevatv (Yenice Bogaz, 
see Chap. I note 5 6 and below note 12), and, as Waddington observed in 
a note on L.W. 1232, he seems in his description to have confused Termessus 
and its colony of Termessus-near-Oenoanda in Cabalis, south of Cibyra 
(see Chap. XXII note 22). For Mt. Solymus see Strabo l.c. The name ra 
toXvfia was given by him in xiv p. 666 to the mountain (Tahtali Dag) 
behind Phaselis on the coast of Lycia. It was maintained by R. Kiepert 
( F.O.A. vni Text, p. 9) that the two mountains must be carefully dis- 
tinguished, but Ruge showed that the application of the name to the Tahtali 
Dag is incorrect, and that there was only one mountain called Solymus, ije. 
the Guldere Dag above Termessus; see RE. in a 988L Zeus Solymeus is 
frequently mentioned in inscriptions from the second century before Christ 
onward (see RE. v a 756), and his head appears on coins, beginning with 
the first century; see B.M. Cat. Lycia, etc. p. 268f. and Imhoof-Blumer 
Kl. M. p. 409!, nos. 1 and 4. For his temple see Lanckoronski 11 p. 48L and 
R.E. v a 742f. 

12 . For the history of Termessus see Heberdey in Anz. Wien. Abad. 
lxviii (1931), p. i8f. and R.E. v a 747L For Alexander see Arrian Anab. 1 
27, 5f. In 319 b.c. Antigonus appeared before Termessus and demanded the 
surrender of Alcetas, who had taken refuge in the city; Alcetas committed 
suicide, and his death was followed by strife between his partisans and 
those of Antigonus; see Diodorus xvm 45, 3f. For Manlius see Polybius xxi 
3<5 = Livy xxxvni 15, 4L and Chap. XII note 4. For the fortifications at the 
gorge of Yenice Bogaz (see below note 15) see B.S.A. xvi (1909-10), p. 79L 
and Heberdey Den\schr. ibid. p. g{. and R.E. v a 740 and, for the probable 
date, Anz. ibid. p. igf. See also Arrian Anab. 1 27, 6f. For the treaty with 
Adada (see Chap. XIX note 24) see TAM. m 1, i-B.CH. xxm (1899), 
p. 286f. = Rev. Epigr. 1 (1913), p. 351 (with corrections by Wilhelm in S.B. 
Wien. Abad. clxvi [1910], m p. 3f.) and Chap. Ill note 45. Wilhelm sug- 
gested that the treaty may have been made at the time of the campaign 
of Attalus II against Selge (see Chap. XII note 6), but in view both of the 
enmity of Termessus for Selge and of Attalus’s good relations with Ter- 
messus (see below) it is more probable that any fear of Pergamene inva- 
sion was at an earlier time, perhaps under Eumenes II. For a suggestion 
that a tyranny was attempted at Termessus, based on Diodorus frg. 22 
Muller ( FU.G . 11 p. xviii), see Lanckoronski 11 p. 17, admitted as a possi- 
bility bv Wilhelm ibid. p. 5. For the irpoftovXo 1 in the imperial period see 
Chap. XXVII note 32. The city-tribes known in this period — ’iSaXcay^Sao-io?, 
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MapapoTov, M epXaarrov, 'OpfiXyros, Il€Xa<ryi(oi>) (?) (see T.A.M. 111 
1, 38; 39; 57; 121; 864 and Heberdey RJE. v a 761) — may also date from 
Hellenistic times. For the portico of Attalus see Lanckoronski n p. 36L 
and T.AM. 111 i, 4 and 9. The leges, ious and consuctudo which existed 
between the Romans and the Termessians in 91 b.c. were renewed in the 
Lex Antonia de Termessibus of about 70 b.c.; see CJ.L. i 2 589, col. n, 1 . i8f. 
and Chap. XII note 34. 

13 . For Selge (Serik) see Strabo xn p. 57of.: G. Hirschfeld in M.B. Berl. 
A bad. 1875, p. T34T ; Lanckoronski u p. 173L : Ruge in RJE. n a 1257. For 
the assertion that it was a Lacedaemonian settlement see Polybius v 76, 11: 
Strabo l.c.: Dionysius Periegetes 860 {G.GM. 11 p. 157): Stephanus By- 
zantius s.v. For the doubtful character of this claim see Ed. Meyer G.d.A. 2 
11 1, p. 548L, note 2 and Beloch G.G? 1 2, p. 109. For the coins see B.M. Cat. 
Lycia, etc. p. 256L and Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. p. 400L For the dialectal forms 
‘EerrXeyuvs, etc. see Head HJV. 3 p. 71 1 and Kretschmer in Gercke-Norden 
Einleitung* 1 6, p. 83. For the products see above note 2. For the oil called 
Selgiticum see Pliny NJJ. xv 31 and xxm 95. For Alexander see Strabo l.c. 
and Arrian Anab. 1 28, 1. For Achaeus see Polybius v 72f. For Eumenes II 
and Attalus II see Chap. XII note 6. For the relations with Rome see 
Strabo lx:. 

14 . For the difficulty of the road along the western coast of the Gulf of 
Antalya north of Phaselis see Strabo xiv p. 666 and Arrian Anab. 1 26, if. 
These descriptions were confirmed by Beaufort Karamanid 1 , p. n6f., Reisen 
11 p. 46, note 2 and Ormerod in J.RS. xii (1922), p. 41, note 2, who reported 
an “embankment of large blocks” on the cliffs rising above the sea. Another 
route leading from Pamphylia to this coast was described by Ormerod 
(l.c.). It ascends the valley of the Candtr Qay and after crossing the water- 
shed descends abruptly on the northern side of the Tahtali Dag to the coast 
a short distance north of Phaselis. It is characterized in Murray’s Handboo\ 
for Asia Minor (p. 124) as “long and difficult.” This is evidently the route 
by which Alexander sent a detachment of troops to Perge, while he him- 
self marched along the coast (Arrian lx.). While, according to Ormerod, 
it would “present few difficulties to marauding mountaineers,” it cannot be 
regarded as having any commercial importance. A milestone of Diocletian 
found two hours west of Antalya was perhaps on this road; see B.S.A. 
xvii (1910-n), p. 223, note 3 and p. 243L, no. 27. For the difficulties of the 
road from Coracesium eastward see below note 24. 

15 . For the importance of this route leading from Laodiceia through 
northeastern Cibyratis to Pamphylia see above p. 241, and for its use by 
Manlius Vulso in 189 see Chap. XII note 4. It appears on the Tabula 
Peutingeriana (x 1-2, see K. Miller I tin. Rom. J16L) with the stations 
Themisonium, Cormasa and Perge. For milestones of Severus and Dio- 
cletian from the section of the road between Laodiceia and Cibyra, near 
Tefenni and near Cibyra, see I.G.R. iv 884 (no. I), 925 (no. ? from Cibyra), 
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Q24 (no. XX from Cibyra), and 926 (no. II from Cibyra). The site of 
Themisonium, probably in the plain of Kara Hiiyiik (see Chap. XII note 
4), has not been definitely determined; see Robert Villa, p. ri2f., note 4 
and p. ii6, note 6. That of Cormasa is even more uncertain. The distances 
from Themisonium (34 miles) and from Perge (1=5 miles) recorded on 
the Tabula are of no use in determining the site, for obviously some stations 
have been omitted; see Ramsay CJJ. 1 p. 255. The statement in Polybius 
xxi 36, 1 = Livy xxxviii 15, 7 that Cormasa was captured by Manlius on his 
return-march from Pamphylia likewise affords no clue, since the course 
of this march is uncertain. Cormasa was placed by Ramsay, on the sup- 
position ( l.c .) that it has been “transferred” from the road from Apameia 
to Perge, at Karacaveran, south of Lake Burdur (see CJB. 1 p. 327), and 
in the neighbourhood of Lake Kestel by R. Keipert (F.O.A. vm Text , p. 10), 
followed by Ruge ( RJE . xi 1417). Both sites are far distant not only from 
each other but also from the route from Themisonium to Perge, and even 
the site on the lower Istanos (pay proposed by Radet in R.A. xxn (1893), 
p. 198 is not directly on the line of this road. It is questionable whether, 
without any evidence, the authority of the Tabula for the position of 
Cormasa may be so completely disregarded. It seems highly probable, there- 
fore, that this road corresponded to the modern route leading from the 
plain of Kara Hiiyuk eastward to Tefenni, one of the chief centres of the 
Ormeleis (see RE. xvm 1104), and thence southeastward past the head- 
waters of the Lysis and over a pass, 5200 ft. in height, to Istanos (near the 
ancient Isinda), crossing the Taurus from here (see Strabo xm p. 631 
and xiv p. 666) and reaching the Pamphylian plain through the fortified 
gorge of Yenice Bogaz (see above note 12), whence a branch-road led up 
the narrow valley to Termessus; see Murray’s Handbook, p. i2of. and 
, Woodward and Ormerod in BSA. xvi (1909-10), p. 77 f. A milestone with 
inscriptions of Diocletian and Constantine and his sons erected by the 
city of Termessus was found on the right bank of the Istanos Cay near 
the crossing of the Taurus; see T.AM. rn 1, 942-4 and Heberdev in Den\schr. 
Wien. Akad. lxix (1929) m, p. 11. The Tabula shows that from Perge the 
road continued eastward through Sillyum, Aspendus and Side and thence 
along the coast of Cilicia (see below note 24). Remains of a Roman bridge 
over the Eurvmedon south of Aspendus were reported by G. Hirschfeld in 
M.B.Berl. Akad. 187s, p. 124 and Paribeni and Romanelli in Mon. Ant. 
xxm 1 (1914), p. 105!. For milestones from this section of the road see 
C.I.L. hi 12626 (a.d. 16s, found east of Perge) and Mon. Ant. ibid. p. 74, 
no. <17 (under Valentinian and Valens, on the bank of the Cestrus, erected 
by the city of Sillyum). A milestone found near Attaleia records the 
rebuilding of the roads in Pamphylia by the imperial procurator in a.d. so; 
see CJ.L. in 6 j$j=I.GJR. in 768=Dessau 215 and BS.A. xvi (1909-10), 
p. 127, no. 23. 

16 . For the road leading northward from the Pamphylian plain to Saga- 
lassus and Isparta see Murray’s Handbook, pp. 150 and 152L: Lanckoronski 
11 p. 123b: PAS. hi p. 326 (between Cremna and Sagalassus): Rott, p. 14: 
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Paribeni and Romanelli, p. 24if.: Pace in Ann. Scuol. Atene vi-vii (1923-24), 
p. 39of., who pointed out that four Seljuk khans between Pamphylia and 
Isparta show that this was an important thoroughfare in the Middle Ages. 
The defile of Qubuk Bogaz, with the remains of fortifications and of the 
ancient road leading through the mountains into the little plain on the edge 
of which lies Baden Agaf (near Ariassus, see Chap. XIX note 25), was 
identified with the pass called Kkifiarf;, which the Selgians held in 218 b.c. 
against Garsyeris, general of Achaeus (Polybius v 72, 4, see Ramsay CB. 1 
p. 325), by Rott, p. 25b, followed by Ruge in R.E. xi 846. It is possible, how- 
ever, that a pass a little farther east (Dojeme Bogaz), where there are 
remains of fortifications (Lanckoronski, l.c.) may be the KXt/xo£. The 
site of Cretopolis, where Garsyeris encamped, placed at Incir Han on the 
eastern side of Lake Kestel by R. Kiepert ( F.OA . viii Text, p. 10), is still 
uncertain (see Ruge in R.E. xi 1824). From Isparta the road to Apameia led 
around the northeastern end of Lake Burdur by way of the modern 
Ke^iborlu; see Murray, p. 149^ For a milestone of Constantine northwest 
of Isparta see C 1 L. hi 6973. This seems to have been the route of Alexander 
when, after capturing Sagalassus (see below note 17), he marched on 
past Lake Ascanias (Burdur) to Celaenae; see Arrian Anab. 1 29, 1: G. 
Hirschfeld in MB. Berl. A\ad. 1879, p. 311: Ramsay C.B. 1 p. 298. For the 
route of Manlius see Chap. XII note 4. The road from Isparta to Antioch- 
near-Pisidia led around the southern end of Lake Egridir (where, perhaps, 
lay Prostanna, see Chap. XIX note 23) and along tbe eastern shore of the 
lake, on which also there is a Seljuk khan (Pace, p. 392!), and thence 
northeastward, presumably by way of the valley of the Ak Qay to Antioch. 
This road, rather than the more easterly and more difficult route through 
Adada to Lake Beyjehir advocated by Ramsay Church in the Roman Empire 
(London 1893), p. 19, was probably the course of St. Paul’s first missionary 
journey from Perge to Antioch and back to Attaleia as described in Acta 
Apost. xni 14 and xiv 24!.; see J. B^rard in R.A. v (1933), p. 64b and T. R. S. 
Broughton in Quantulacumque, Studies pres, to K. La\e (London 1937), 
p. 131L 

17 . For Sagalassus (Aglasun) see Strabo xn p. 569b: Arundell Dis- 
coveries 11 p. 33L : G. Hirschfeld in MB. Berl. A\ad. 1879, P* 3 ° 7 ^ >: Lancko- 
ronski 11 p. 127!.: Rott, p. 14!.: Paribeni and Romanelli, p. 255!.: Ruge in 
R.E. 1 a 1732b The city’s territory, described by Strabo as “facing Milyas” 
(see also xm p. 631), was characterized by Livy (xxxvm 15, 9) as uber 
fertilisque omni genere frugum. In the first century after Christ it extended 
as far west as Diiver near the southwestern corner of Lake Burdur; see 
I.G.R. hi 335 = O.GJ. 538 and Chap. XIX note 44. This region was owned 
by the city in the second century after Christ and also about aj>. 300, for 
dedications to Marcus Aurelius and Verus and to Diocletian and his col- 
leagues, erected by the polis of Sagalassus ( I.G.R. in 332 and 336), have 
been found, respectively, at Yazi Koy at the southwestern end of the lake 
and at Diiver. The claim of Sagalassus to a Lacedaemonian origin, perhaps 
expressed by coins of the second and third centuries after Christ bearing the 
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legend AaKeSai/Kov and a warrior (B.M. Cat. Lycia, etc. p. 242L, nos. 13 
and 25), is, like that o£ Selge (see above note 13), undoubtedly fictitious. 
For Alexander see Strabo la:, and Arrian Anab. 1 28, 2f. 

18 . The road from Side to Iconium appears on the Tabula Peutingeriana 
(x 2, K. Miller Itin. Rom. 731); the name of an intermediate station, 80 
miles from Side, where a road diverged to Antioch-near-Pisidia, has been 
lost. It is probably the route of which sections were described by G. Hirsch- 
feld in MB. Berl. A\ad. 1875, p. i29f. and 1879, p. 299b and by Jiithner, 
Knoll, Patsch and Swoboda in Vorlduf. Bericht iiber eine Arch. Exp. n. 
Kleinasien (Prague 1903), p. 29b and Den\m 'dler auc Lyhaonien, etc. p. 47. 
The settlements at Godene and Ormana in the mountains north of Side 
have been identified, respectively, with the ancient Cotenna and Erymna, 
the former of which, according to Strabo xn p. 570, was on the border 
between the territories of Selge and the Homonadeis; see Hirschfeld 1875, 
p. i42f, and Den\maler aus Ly\. p. 48b and no. 105. Etenna, known from 
silver coins issued from the third century before Christ onward (see Imhoof- 
Blumer Kl. M. p. 368) and mentioned in Polybius v 73, 3 as north of Side, 
was perhaps in this neighbourhood; but it was hardly the same place as 
Cotenna, as assumed by Hirschfeld (ibid. p. 143) and A. H. M. Jones 
( Cities , p. 126); see Ramsay H.G. p. 4i8f. (who, however, regarded the two 
communities as developed “out of a single tribe”) and Ruge in R.E. vr 
7o6£. Another route across the mountains, running parallel to this one but 
somewhat farther east, was traversed both by von Richter and by Schon- 
born (see Ritter Erd\unde xix p. 6iof.) and also by Ormerod (J.RS. xii 
[ 1922], p. 52f.), who suggested that it was possibly the line of march of 
Servilius Isauricus; see Chap. XII note 23. Since ancient ruins exist along 
this route also, especially at Kagres, north of the watershed, it may be that 
this coincides, at least in part, with the course of an ancient road. One of 
these routes is evidently that mentioned briefly by Ramsay (B.S.A. ix 
[1902-03], p. 262), who referred to it as a “mere track over rough moun- 
tains,” which probably was never practicable for wheeled traffic. For a third 
route from the coast near Side to Isauria see Chap. XII note 23. 

19 . For the coast between Coracesium and Cape Anamur see Heberdey 
and Wilhelm, p. 136!. and Paribeni and Romanelli, p. i4of.; for the section 
between Celenderis and Seleuceia see Heberdey and Wilhelm, p. 93b ; 
for the whole coast as far as Seleuceia see Beaufort Karamania 2 , p. ifof.: 
F. X. Schaffer in Pet. Mitt., Erg.-heft cxli (1903), p. 72b: Keil and Wilhelm 
in J.O.AJ. xviii (1913), Beibl. 8f. For a general account of the interior of 
Cilicia Aspera see Schaffer, pp. 46f. and 62f. For the northern and central 
parts of the district see Sterrett in P.AS. in pp. i3f., 5of., 79b, q-ff.; for 
the centre see Heberdey and Wilhelm, p. nyf. and the account of Schon- 
born’s journey as given in Ritter Erd\unde xix p. 364b; for the eastern 
section, especially the canyons of the Calvcadnus fGok Su) and the Lamus 
(Lamas Su), see PAS. in p. 3b: J. T. Bent in Proc. Rov. Geogr. Soc. xii 
(1890), p. 445L and JJHS. xii (1891), p. 2o6f.: D. G. Hogarth in Roy. 
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Geogr. Soc. Suppl. Papers hi (1893), p. 645 £.: E. Herzfeld in Pet. Mitt. 
lv (1909), p. 29L: Ked and Wilhelm in MAMA. 111 p. 90L The gorge 
of the Aiata (Jay, a little farther east, was described by de Jerphanion in 
Mel. Beyrouth v (1911), p. 297. The altitudes taken by Schaffer (p. 47) at 
several points on the plateau from San Aydxn at the northeast to Irnabul 
in the centre show that it ranges between 1000 and 1500 metres in height, 
while the towns in the canyons are very much lower, e.g. Mut (Claudiopoiis) 
with an altitude of 350 metres. The passes over the Taurus north of the 
plateau are 1800-1900 metres high. For the source of the Gok Su see PAS. 
m p. 96. The southern branch of the river is frequently called Goksu fay 
(more correctly, Ermenek Goksu fay), an identity of name which has 
caused some confusion. This has been further increased by Schaffer, who 
referred (pp. 17 and 71) to the southern branch as the Gok Su and the 
northern (main) stream as Bucakfi fay. For a description of another 
tributary, the Kurt (or Magara) fay, see PAS. hi p. 7b and Herzfeld, 
p. 33 (Sarikavak, where the canyon is said to have a depth of 800 metres). 
For the formation of the canyons see MAMA, in p. 1. For the “caves” near 
Corycus see Strabo xiv p. 670L: Mela 1 72f.: Bent in Proc. xn p. 447L and 
I AS. xii p. 212L: Schaffer, p. 63L: MAMA, in p 214b A similar depression 
was found by Bent back of Elaeussa; see fJ AS. xn p. 209. Typhon is repre- 
sented in Iliad n 783 as living dv ’Apqxoi?, which has never been identified, 
but, according to Pindar Pyth. 1 17 and Aeschylus Prom. 35if., he lived in 
a Cilician cave. A late version of the myth localized him in Corycus: see 
Apollodorus 1 39!.: Strabo xm p. 627: Curtius Rufus in 10: Mela 1 76: Solinus 
38, 8. For his possible connexion with Mt. Argaeus in Cappadocia see Chap. 
IX note 3. 

20 . For the forests see Strabo xiv p. 669: Theophrastus Hist. Plant, in 2, 6 
and iv 5, 5. For those in the interior see Leake Journal, p. 104L According 
to Bent (Proc. xn p. 455), the firs from the mountains in eastern Cilicia 
Aspera are still “much prized for ship-masts.” Shaffer reported (p. 51!) that 
while the country nearer the coast had been denuded, there were still great 
forests of fir and cedar in the interior. According to G. B. Ravndal Turkey, 
p. 123, the modern yearly output of the district (Vilayet of Ijel) averages 
26,160 cubic yards. For the kermes see Pliny NH. xvi 32 and Dioscurides iv 
48. For the storax, teucrium, hyssop, orris-root ointment and liquorice see 
Pliny NH. xn 125; xxi 42; xxn 24; xxv 46 and 136: Dioscurides 1 66, 1. See 
also Broughton in Econ. Surv. iv p. 614, Bent reported that liquorice was 
still growing on the eastern mountains (Proc. xn p. 453 and J.HS. xn 
p. 208). For the saffron see Strabo xiv p. 671: Curtius Rufus in 10: Sallust 
Hist. 11 81 Maur. (but see Chap. XII note 19): Pliny NH. xxi 31: Horace 
Sat. n 4, 68 : Martial in 65, 2 and ix 38, 5 : Dioscurides 1 26, 1 : Columella in 
8; ix 4, 4: Isidorus Origg. xiv 3, 45. Bent (Proc. xn p. 448 and JHS. xn p. 213) 
found it growing on the neighbouring mountains. For the goat-hair fabric 
called cilicium see Varro R.R. n n, 12: Cicero II V err. 1 95 and Pseudo- 
Asconius p. 245 Stangl: Pliny NH. vin 203: Etymol. Magn. p. 513, line 42f. 
See H. Bliimner Technologie u. Terminologie i 2 p. 204. It was used for 
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tents by the Arabs; see Pliny NJI. vi 143: Solinus 33, 3: Isidorus Origg. 
xix 26, 10. Tents of this material are used by the Yuruks who live in the 
district in modern times; see Bent in Proc. xii p. 454. 

21 . According to the list of Ps.-Scylax (101-2), the places in existence in 
the fourth century were (from west to east) : Coracesium, Selinus, Charadrus 
7roXts xat \Lfj.Tjv, Anemurium aKpa kcu 7roXis, Nagidus 7roXis, Poseideium, 
Salus, My us, Celenderis rroXis, X1/1 rjv 'A(f>po8Lano<; (Aphrodisias), Holmi 
iro\ is ’EXXtjms, Sarpedon ir6\ is eprjpo s. In addition, we learn from Strabo 
(xiv p. 669L) of Arsinoe iroXis, Hamaxia, Arsinoe irpocroppov ?x ow " a > 
twos Melania. The first of these names in Strabo has usually been corrected 
to Syedra, known from Lucan Phars. vm 259: Florus 11 13, 51: Ptolemy v 
5, 3; see Ruge in RE. iv a 1017. It was pointed out, however, by A. H. M. 
Jones in Cities, p. 200 and note ix and by Robert in Etudes epigr. et philol. 
p. 255 that this is probably the ’Apcnvoi} [ijj «ri Uap<f>vXtas which appears 
in an inscription painted on a funerary urn from Alexandria (E. Breccia 
Iscriz. Gr. e Lat. no. 191). Either city of the name may be the Arsinoe 
mentioned in Pap. Cairo Zenon no. 59052 (257 b.c.). For Celenderis 
(Gilindire) see Strabo xiv p. 670: Mela 1 77: Meritt, Wade-Gery and Mc- 
Gregor Ath. Tribute Lists 1 pp. 307 and 500: Heberdey and Wilhelm 
ibid . p. 94L: Bilabel in Philol. Suppl. xiv x (1920), p. 155!.: Ruge in RE. 
xi 138. For the coins see BM. Cat. Lycaonia, etc. pp. xlvii f. and 52L and 
Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. p. 453F Celenderis was one of the cities which 
about 81 bjc. recognized the inviolability of the Temple of Hecate at 
Lagina; see O.GJ. 441, 1 . 219 and Chap. V note 35. For Nagidus see Strabo 
and Mela (//. cc.) : Heberdey and Wilhelm, p. 157!.: Ruge in RE. xvi 1582L 
For the foundation-legend see Hecataeus quoted in Stephanus Byzantius 
s.v. For the coins see BM. Cat. Lycaonia, etc. p. 109L and Imhoof-Blumer 
Kl. M. p. 476b For Holmi see Strabo l.c.: Pliny NJi. v 92: Stadiasmus Mar. 
Magn. 180: Stephanus Byzantius s.v.: Heberdey and Wilhelm, p. 100: Ruge 
in RE. vm 2137. Its exact site is unknown. For its coins see BM. Cat. 
Lycaonia, etc. p. 85 and Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. p. 448. For the sanctuary of 
Apollo Sarpedonius see Zosimus 1 57, 2 and Basil of Seleuceia p. 5 66f . Migne. 
For Seleuceia (Silifke) see Strabo Ijc.: Pliny N.H. v 93: Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus xiv 8, 2: Stephanus Byzanuus s.v. (where Alexander Polyhistor is 
cited as authority for the statement that Seleucus I was the founder) : Beau- 
fort Karamania, p. 223L: Heberdey and Wilhelm, p. ioof.: Schaffer ibid. 
p. 66: Herzfeld, p. 30: Ruge in RE. 11 a 1203^: M.AM.A. m p. 3L The 
statement of Pliny that there was an earlier settlement called Hermia 
(Hyria, Stephanus) on the site is perhaps borne out by the discovery of 
potsherds of a date prior to the Hellenistic period; see E. Gjcrstad in R.A. 
hi (1934), p. 157. For the coins from the second century before Christ 
onward, inscribed ScXev/cecov r 5 >v vpb<i rip KdkvK<xhv<p see BM. Cat. 
Lycaonia, etc. p. I28f. For the honours conferred about 175-170 b.c. on 
Eudemus, a citizen of Seleuceia, who was perhaps influential at the court 
of Antiochus IV, by Argos, Rhodes, the \oinon of the Boeotians, Byzantium, 
Chalcedon, Cyzicus and Lampsacus see Heberdey and Wilhelm, p. io8f. 
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( = Syll. s 644-5) and J.OAI. xvm (1915), Beibl. vji. The Peripatetic philos- 
ophers Athenaeus and Xenarchus are mentioned by Strabo (Is.) as con- 
temporaries. A “Stoic philosopher,” Meleager, is honoured in Heberdey and 
Wilhelm, p. 102, no. 180. For Corycus (Korgos) see Strabo xiv p. 670: 
Pliny NJJ. v 92: Duchesne in B.CJH. vn (1883), p. 230!:.: Heberdey and 
Wilhelm, p. 67!:.: Paribeni and Romanelli, p. 99f.: Ruge in RE. xi 1452: 
S. Guyer in MAMA. 11 p. 90L: Keil and Wilhelm in MAMA, in p. 
n8f. For the Corycus Mons see Pliny NJJ. xm 67; xxi 31; xxxi 54. The 
harbour afforded shelter for the fleet of L. Marcius Figulus, who barricaded 
himself in it in 43 b.c. ; see Cicero Epist. ad Fam. xij 13, 3 and Appian B.C. 
iv 60. For Corycus as 'Ep/retoo 7 roXis see Oppian Halieut. in 208 and for 
the temple of Hermes a few miles inland see JUS. xu p. 210 and p. 232, 
no. 13 and Heberdey and Wilhelm, p. 66. For a cave-temple of Hermes in 
tne neighbourhood see JJJS. xu p. 211 and p. 237, no. 20. For Hermes 
on the coins of Corycus of the first century before Christ and of the imperial 
period see BM. Cat. Lycaonia, etc. pp. lxvii and 66f. and Imhoof-Blumcr 
Kl. M. p. 463. For the “caves” see above note 19. For the sanctuary of Zeus 
see J.HS. xn p. 216 and p. 242, no. 26, and for a list of its priests from the 
third century before Christ onward see Heberdey and Wilhelm, p. 7if. For 
Elaeussa (now joined to the mainland) see Strabo xii p. 537 and xiv p. 671 : 
Beaufort, p. 250E: Heberdey and Wilhelm, p. 6xf.: Ruge in RE. v 2228f.: 
Paribeni and Romanelli, p. 96L: MAMA, m p. 22of. Elaeussa is called 
Upa kcll avrovofio'i on a tetradrachm of the late second or early first century; 
see Coll. Wadd. 4703 and BM. Cat. Lycaonia, etc. p. lxviii f. It was perhaps 
sacred to Zeus, whose head appears on coins of the first century before 
Christ; see BM. Cat. Lycaonia, etc. p. 234 f. The large peripteral temple on 
the mainland (MAMA, hi p. 22if.) may have been dedicated to him. 
For King Archclaus see Chap. XX note 24. 

22 . For the casdes along the course of the Lamus see Bent in Proc. xii 
p. 452f. and JJIS. xii p. 217!. For those northeast of Seleuceia see MAMA. 
111 p. 31E 

23 . Strabo xiv p. 672. For Olba (Ura) and Diocaesareia (Uzunca Bur$) 
see Bent in Proc. xu p. 458!. and J.HS. xii p. 22of.: Heberdey and Wilhelm, 
p. 84!.: F. X. Schaffer in J.O.AJ. v (1902), p. io6f. and Pet. Mitt., Erg.-hejt 
cxli (1903), p. 66£: Herzfeld in Pet. Mitt, lv (1909), p. 32 and Arch. 
Jahrb. xxiv (1909), Arch. Anz. p. 434b: Keil and Wilhelm in J.OAJ. xvm 
Beibl. 33E and especially in MAMA. 111 p. 44!.: Ruge in RE. xvn 2399!. 
See also Frazer Adonis (Paris 1921), p. nof. and, for the cult of Zeus, 
Keil in Mitt. d. Vereins Klass. Philologen in Wien hi (1926), p. \yi. Only 
Olba is mentioned by Strabo; the name of the settlement around the temple 
appears in an inscripdon of the time of Arcadius and Honorius (MAMA. 
hi 73). A coin, however, inscribed Au>Kaurap 4 <t)v was issued in the time 
of Domitian; see Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. p. 439, no. 2 and below Chap. 
XXIV note 27. For Seleucus see Heberdey and Wilhelm, p. 85, no. 166 = 
Michel 1231 =M.AMA. hi p. 50. The earliest of the known rulers, probably, 
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was Ta[p\tcvdpi<; TapKvdpio? rov Ndcrov Upevs Atos, whose name appears 
in an inscription from Uzunca Bur 5 ( M.AMA . ui 69). For the god Tarku 
(or Tark) see Herzfeld Arch. Anz. p. 435: Frazer Adonis , pp. no and 
122: Ed. Meyer G.d.A. i 3 2, pp. 702 and 7x6. A later priest, perhaps the son 
of this Tarkyaris, was the tepevs TevKpos rov Ta.pKvd.pio'; whose name 
appears on towers at Uzunca Burs and at Canytelides near the “cave” 
north of Elaeussa (see above note 19), both of which may be dated about 
200 b.c.; see JJAS. xn p. 262E, no. 45 and p. 226, no. i = Heberdey and 
Wilhelm, p. 88 and p. 53, no. 121. The latter inscription indicates that at 
this time the dominions ruled by the priest extended almost to the coast. 
Still later priests bore the title of apxixpevs ptyas; these were Tempos 
Zr)vo(j)dvov T evKpov, who renewed the crreyat given by Seleucus I 
(M.AM.A. ui p. 50, see above), and Zi)vo<£dvjj9 T evKpov rov Zr)vo<f>dvov 
(M.AM^i. hi 68), and the man whose name appears as [Zrjvocftdvrjs] 
Zrjvo<f)dvov rov [Zr)i'o<j>dvov] and \Zr)vo^>dvrp; Zr/vo]<f)dvov rov Zr)v[o(f>d- 
vov ] (M.AM.A. xn 63 and 64). The third of these men may be dated 
by the mention (in no. 63) of ['Epjpxas Mipptos, of whom it is said in 
no. 62 that “having slain two of the garrison and the tyrant,” he was re- 
warded with a golden torque by Philip II, the last of the Seleucid dynasty, 
who ruled for a short time about 65 b.c. (see Chap. XV note 19). The 
inscriptional evidence, accordingly, shows that the priests were called 
Tarkyaris (Teukros) or Zenophanes; the name Aias, included among 
them by Strabo, does not occur until Strabo’s own time, when, from aj>. 10 
onward, the name of Aias, son of Teukros, described as dpxiepevs, Torrdpxijs 
Kevvarmv Kal Aakacnricov, appears on coins; see Chap. XXI note 12. The 
belief, therefore, based on Strabo, that the priests were named Teukros and 
Aias alternately (see e.g. Keil in Mitt. d. Vereins Klass. Philologen in Wien 
in [1926], p. 17: Oldfather in RE. xm 1172: F. Schwenn in RE. v a 1130) 
is unfounded; see Ed. Meyer ibid. p. 739. The appearance of Zenophanes 
in these inscriptions bears out the statement of Strabo that Aba, the daughter 
of “one of the tyrants” who bore this name, was married to a member 
of the princely family; this “tyrant” is perhaps to be identified with one 
of the two men named Zenophanes who appear in the inscriptions. Since 
the rule over Olba was granted to Aba in 41 b.c. by Antony (see above 
p. 433E), her father may well have been the Zenophanes who was a con- 
temporary of Philip II. On the other hand, it seems difficult to identify 
any of these men, as suggested by Niese GMS. in p. 259, note 5 and H. A. 
Ormerod Piracy in the Ancient World (Liverpool 1924), p. 204, note 2, 
with the Cilician Zenophanes (’Otfsavr/';, Mss.) who, according to Diodorus 
xxxi 32 a = frg. xiv Muller ( FH.G . n p. xiii), supported Alexander Balas, 
pretender to the Seleucid throne, in 153 b.c. 

24 . For the roads in Cilicia Tracheia see Ruge in RE. xi 388L The road 
along the coast from Side eastward is shown on the Tabula Peutingeriana 
(x 2-3, K. Miller Itin. Rom. 708 f., see above note 15) with the following 
stations: Selinus, Anemurium, Arsinoe, Celenderis, Seleuceia, Corycus, 
Pompeiopolis, Soli; of these, the last two are incorrectly distinguished, since 
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they were the same place (see below note 31). A milestone of Severus was 
found near Hamaxia, northwest of Selinus; see I.GJi. in 826. Milestones 
(uninscribed), together with traces of the ancient road, were found near 
Akkaie, northeast of Elaeussa, by Heberdey and Wilhelm (p. 50). Traces 
were seen also southwest of Corycus and east of Anemurium (Cape 
Anamur) ; see Heberdey and Wilhelm, pp. 80 and 159. A bridge over the 
Calycadnus was built in aj>. 77/8; see I.GJi. in 840 —MAMA. m p. 6. 
From the shore near Akkaie a road, with a milestone of Hadrian, ran up 
the mountain-side to Canytelides; see Heberdey and Wilhelm, p. 51 and 
CJ.L. in 13625. For the difficulties presented by the road along the coast of 
Cilicia Tracheia see Heberdey and Wilhelm, p. 140L and Schaffer, p. 73L 

25 . The existence of roads from Iconium by way of Laranda (Karaman), 
Dalisandus and Claudiopolis (Mut) to Seleuceia, and via Laranda, Co- 
ropissus and Olba to Corycus was inferred by Ramsay ( H.G . pp. 358 and 
495) from the mention of Coropissus (Coriopio), whose site is unknown 
(see Ruge in RE. xi 1437L), on the Tabula Peutingertana (x 3). The route 
from Karaman to Silifke was traversed by Hogarth (Roy. Geogr. Soc. 
Suppl. Papers hi p. 648L), who found remains of an ancient road north 
of Mut and the ruins of a Byzantine bridge over the Calycadnus seven miles 
from Mut, but reported no other evidences of the existence of a road in 
Antiquity. The remains and the bridge were seen also by Heberdey and 
Wilhelm (p. 119), who followed this route from Silifke to a hill called 
Sinabif, northeast of Mut, and reported the ruins of many ancient settle- 
ments but no actual remains of a road. For the road from Seleuceia to 
Olba see Heberdey and Wilhelm, p. 8if. and MAMA. hi p. 23E For the 
road from Corycus to Olba by way of Canbazli, the pavement of which 
has been largely preserved, see Hogarth, p. 654 and MAMA, in pp. 80 
and 129. For milestones nos. I and II from Corycus see MAMA, in nos. 
198 and 199, and for milestone no. IV (of aj>. 197) see C 1 E. iii 12123. 
Milestones of a.d. 197 and 307 were found near Olba; see JJJS. xn p. 271L, 
nos. 76-78 = CJE. in 12120-12122. For the road from Olba to Magara (an 
ancient site) see Bent Proc. xn p. 460 : Schaffer in Pet. Mitt., Erg.-heft cxli 
p. 6if. and J.OA 1 . v p. 109: Herzfeld, p. 32. For about five miles north 
of Uzunca Burf milestones (all illegible or buried) were found by Ramsay 
at intervals of fifteen minutes; see J.HS. xn p. 273. For the construction 
of these roads see MAMA, in pp. 2 and 129. Of similar construction, prob- 
ably, was the kXi/io.£ Xa roprynj which led to Poecile Petra above Corasium, 
east of the Calycadnus; see Heberdey and Wilhelm, p. 80 and R. Kiepert 
F.OA. viii Text, p. 18 b (where Coracesium is evidently an error). For 
the modern road from Silifke to Karaman by way of Magara and the pass 
of Yedi Bel see Hogarth, p. 653: Bent in JJJS. xn p. 222: Heberdey and 
Wilhelm, p. 81: Schaffer in Pet. Mitt., Erg.-heft cxli p. 66E: Murray’s 
Handbook, p. 182!. Remains of an ancient road, which ascended from the 
coast west of the Alata (Jay and, often crossing the Lamus, reached Olba, 
were found by Schaffer ibid. p. 6if. and J.OAI. v p. 107. The road from 
Anemurium to Isaura appears on the Tabula Peutingeriana (x 2, see K. 
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Miller Ittn. Rom. 73if.)> where, however, no intermediate stations are given. 

26 . For Cilicia Campestris see Schaffer, p. 2of. and Ramsay in Geogr. 
Journ. xxii (1903), p. 357L For the spur of the Amanus called Cebelinur 
see Schaffer, p. 40. For the Aleian Plain see Iliad vi 201 ; its area in modern 
times, exclusive o £ the sandbanks, was estimated by Ramsay {ibid. p. 360) 
at about 800 square miles. For its products see Xenophon Anab. 1 2, 22: 
Pliny NJH. xm 48; xvi 113; xvm 81: Expositio totius Mutidi 39: Athenaeus 
hi 13, p. 77 f: Broughton in Econ. Surv. iv pp. 61 if.: Cuinet Turquie n 
pp. 25 and 54: Schaffer, pp. 30 and 39: G. B. Ravndal Turkey, pp. 16 and 93. 

27 . For the Sarus (Seyhan), formed by the union of the Zapianti Su with 
an easterly branch and with the Giirgiin Su, which unites with the main 
stream at the edge of the plain near Adana, see Schaffer, pp. 18 and 77!. 
The gorge of the river east of Hafin was described by Sterrett in PAS. n 
p. 239 and the neighbouring region by Hogarth (p. 659) and Schaffer 
(p. 90). The gorge of the Pyramus (Ceyhan) was described by Strabo xii 
p. 536 (after personal inspection) and by Hogarth, p. 665L For the gorge 
of the Cydnus (Tarsus Su), the so-called Cehennem Deresi, nearly 1500 ft. 
deep, see Schaffer, pp. 17 and 56. For the water of the river see Strabo xiv 
p. 673: Arrian Anab. a 4, 7: Curtius Rufus in 10: Pliny NJH. xxxi 11. 

28 . For Tarsus see Xenophon Anab. 1 2, 23: Diodorus xiv 20, 2: Strabo 
xiv p. 672f.: Ramsay Cities of St. Paul (London 1907), pp. 93 and 105E: 
Ruge in RE. iv a 2413!. : A. H. M. Jones Cities, pp*. 193!. and 207L The name 
of the city is evidently of native origin, perhaps derived from the name of 
the god Tarku (see above note 23); see Ruge ibid. 2414. In the time of 
Alexander a monument near Anchiale (perhaps at Kazanli east of Mersin, 
see Garstang in Ann. Arch. Anthr. xxv [1938], p. 20), purporting to be 
the tomb of Sardanapallus, bore an epigram which attributed the founding 
of Tarsus, as well as of Anchiale, to that monarch; see Aristobulus, quoted 
by Strabo (p. 671L) and Athenaeus xii 39, p. 530 B=frg. 9 Jac. (F. Gr. Hist. 
11 p. 772) : Callisthenes frg. 34 Jac. (F. Gr. Hist. 11 p. 650) : Arrian Anab. 
11 5, 4. Another tradition assigned the foundation of Tarsus to Sanherib 
(705-680 b.c.), when a Greek landing-party was repulsed by the Assyrians; 
see Berossus quoted by Alexander Polyhistor and Abydenus in Eusebius 
Chron. 1 pp. 27 and 35 Schone = pp. 14 and 18 Karst and Keil in Mitt. d. 
Vereins Kl. Philol. in Wien m (1926), p. 15L Tarsus, however, was pre- 
sumably the city called Tarzi which was conquered by Salmanassar III 
(859-828 b.c.), as related in his achievements recorded on an obelisk of 
black marble from Nimrud; see A. H. Sayce J.HS. xliii (1923), p. 49 and 
Weissbach in RE. 1 a 1982. The attempt to connect Tarsus with Argos 
by attributing the foundation of the city to Triptolemus and a band of 
Argives in search of Io, which appears in Strabo xiv p. 673 and xvi 750 and 
in Eustathius Comm, in Dionys. Perieg. 867 {G.GM. n p. 369), as well 
as in the description of the Tarsians as 'Apyeicov airoucoi in Dio Chrysostum 
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Orat. xxxiii 41, is presumably of Hellenistic origin; see Ed. Meyer GAA. 
in 2 p. 95, note 1 and Beloch G.G . 2 1 1, p. 262, note 4. The connexion with 
Perseus, found in Lucan Phars. in 225, Dio Chrysostom xxxiii 45 and 47 
and later writers, as well as on coins of the second and third centuries after 
Chris which bear the figure of the hero {BM. Cat. Lycaonia, etc. pp. 185^ 
206 and 2i4f.), is doubtless a similar attempt. The myth ascribing the 
foundation to Heracles, which appears on coins as early as the fourth cen- 
tury before Christ bearing his head and on those of the third century 
after Christ with his figure ( BM . Cat. Lycaonia, pp. 166, 195 and 205L), 
as well as in Dio (l.c.), arose from the identification of the hero with the 
native god Sandan, also regarded as the founder; see Ruge ibid. 2415. 
The silver coins of the city issued in the late fifth and the fourth cen- 
turies before Christ bear legends in Aramaic characters, but a coin of 
the middle of the fourth century is inscribed Tcpamov; see BM. Cat. 
Lycaonia, etc. pp. lxxvii and 162L This coin was regarded by Keil {ibid. 
p. 17) as evidence for the existence of a Greek element at Tarsus originating 
in the “early Achaean” period. For Alexander at Tarsus see Arrian Anab. 
11 4, 6f.: Curtius Rufus hi 11: Justin xi 8, 3L Under the Seleucids Tarsus 
issued coins inscribed ’A vtlox^v tup irpos tu KvSp^i; see BM. Cat. Ly- 
caonia, etc. p. 177. The change of name was dated by Stephanus Byzantius 
{s.v. Tapcros) in the time of Antiochus IV, who was said to have presented 
the city to his mistress {II Maccab. iv 30) ; but, as Ruge pointed out {ibid. 
2418L), the ethnicum ‘Apnoxevs diro KvSpov appears in two Delphian 
proxeny-decrees, Fouilles de Delphes hi 2, 208- and B.CJti. xvm (1894), 
pp. 228 and 2 &j=S.GD 1 . 2734, dated, respectively, by the archons Dion 
and Arisuon, whose terms were placed in 243/2 and 215/14 (?) by 
Flaceliere Aitoliens a Delphes, pp. 468 and 486. The king, therefore, under 
whom the city was renamed must have been either Andochus I or An- 
tiochus II. This name was still used about 166 b.c. {l.G. n 2 2316, 1. 48), 
but the old name was resumed at some time in the second century, when 
coins were issued bearing the legend T apo-eup and the names of magis- 
trates; see BM. Cat. Lycaonia, etc. p. 178L The harbour at the mouth of the 
Cydnus was called 'Prjypa by Strabo (xiv p. 672) and described as a 
\ifipa(<Dv two? with ancient dockyards. Later (p. 673), where Strabo 
records the distance of Tarsus from the mouth of the Cydnus, most of 
the manuscripts read ov irkeiovs iripre (oraSioi), i.e. less than one mile, 
whereas at present the coast is twelve miles from the city. Ancient re- 
mains of a settlement on the north side of a lagoon separated by a sand- 
bank from the sea, which is about four miles distant, seem to show that 
this was the harbour mentioned by Strabo. Consequently, the text should 
be altered, as was suggested by C. Muller (Didot Edition, Paris 1858), from 
e to o' {i.e. 70) stadia, which is the distance from the outlet of the 'PrjypM 
('P Tp/poi) to Tarsus according to the Stadiasmus Mar. Magn. 168; see 
Kiessling in RE. 1 a 505. The Xipovpyol of Tarsus were a large (and under- 
privileged) class at the beginning of the second century after Christ; see 
Dio xxxiv 2if . and below Chap. XXV note 15. Linen garments and other 
articles of clothing from Tarsus appear in the Edict of Diocletian (see 
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Broughton in Econ. Surv. iv pp. 616 and 822), and linen from Tarsus is 
mentioned in Pap. Oxy. 109, of the third or fourth century; see L. C. West 
in / RS. vn (1917), p. 52. For St. Paul as a a»ojvoirot6s see Acta Apost. 
xvin 3, and for tents made of cilicium see above note 20. For the perfumes 
see Pliny N H. xm 6 (pardalium) and Athenaeus xv 38, p. 688 e (spikenard) 
and Broughton, p. 615. 

29 . For Mopsuestia (Misis) see Strabo xiv p. 676: Heberdey and Wilhelm, 
p. 11 : A. Janke Auf Alex. d. Gross. Pfaden (Berlin 1904), p. 76: G. Cousin 
Kyros le Jeune en Asie Mtneure (Paris 1905), pp. 278!. and 437L: Ruge in 
R-E. xvi 2431. The form of the name varies greatly. It appears as Moipoveo-Aa 
(or Moi/jov 'Ecrria) in Theopompus frg. hi Muller (FH.G. 1 p. 295L) = 
frg. 103 Jac. ( F . Gr. Hist, n p. 558!.), Strabo l.c., I.G. xiv 1051 —I.G.R. 1 
121 = O.GJ. 575 (a j>. 140) and Cicero Epist. ad Fam. hi 8, 10 (Mopsuhestia) ; 
as 'Ecrrta Moifiov in Appian Syr. 69; and as Mopsos in Pliny NjH. v 91. On 
the other hand, the form M o^tarmv is found on the coins from the second 
century before Christ onward and in a dedication to Antoninus Pius at 
Misis ( l.GR . hi 915). For other variants see Ruge lx. The derivation from 
the name of Mopsus (see above note 3) appears in Theopompus l.c.\ ac- 
cording to Callinus quoted by Strabo (xiv p. 668), some of his followers 
were dispersed in Cilicia. A possible connexion between finds of ancient 
pottery and an invasion of “Achaeans” at the beginning of the Iron Age 
was suggested by E. Gjerstad in R.A. hi (1934), p. 197!. For the coins see 
BM. Cat. hycaonia, etc. pp. cixf. and 103L: Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. p. 473L 
Some coins of the time of Antiochus IV bear the legend XeXevKetav tuv irpos 
7 <p Uvpdfitp (a name perhaps assumed under Seleucus IV), but the city did 
not long retain this name, for coins issued perhaps under Antiochus IV 
are inscribed Motpearcov, usually with the addition of rij? t'epa? kcu 
avrovofiov. For the road leading through Cilicia to Syria see below note 36. 

30 . The existence of Adana in the fourth century is known from Ps.-Scylax 
102, where it is described as an ip.v 6 pu>v. Its coins of the time of An- 
tiochus IV are inscribed ' Avrioxctav r&v irpo<s to) Idpq t, but those issued 
later bear the legend ‘ASapeatu; see Babelon Rots de Syrie, pp. cif. and 77: 
BM. Cat. Lycaonia, etc. pp. xcviiif. and 15!. Adana appears for the first 
time in historical writers in connexion with the setdement of former pirates 
in it by Pompey; see Appian Mith. 96 and Chap. XII note 43. For the 
enmity between Adana and Tarsus in 42 b.c. see Cassius Dio xlvii 31, 2. 

31 . For Soli (Mezitli) see Strabo xiv p. 671: Beaufort Karamania 2 , p. 259: 
Heberdey and Wilhelm, p. 42!.: Schaffer, p. 35: Janke ibid. p. 2f.: Paribeni 
and Romanelli in Mon. Ant. xxm 1 (1914), p. 87!.: Ruge in R.E. hi a 935b 
Its existence in the fifth century before Christ is attested by Hecataeus, 
quoted by Stephanus Byzantius s.v., and Xenophon Anab. 1 2, 24, as well 
as by coins. In Ps.-Scylax 102 it is called a 7roXis 'EXX^ts. For coins of the 
fifth century, inscribed 'LoKeoiv or XoXiov, and onward undl it was de- 
populated about 83 b.c. (see below) see BM. Cat. Lycaonia, etc. pp. lxxi f. 
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and 1441:. and Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. p. 487f. According to Strabo Ir. and 
Mela 1 71, it was founded by Achaeans (Argives) and Rhodians. For the 
plea of the Rhodian envoys to the Senate see Polybius xxi 24, iof. = Livy 
xxxvn 5 6, 7f. An early settlement on the site is indicated by fragments of 
pottery dating from the Bronze Age (see Gjerstad ibid. p. 158), but the 
Argive tradition may well be an invention of the Hellenistic period. Soli 
seems, in fact, to have been a Rhodian colony, founded perhaps about 
700 b.c.; see Beloch G.G. 2 1 1, p. 262 and 1 2, p. 236 and Ed. Meyer G.d.A. 
hi 2 p. 95. For Alexander see Arrian Anab. 11 5, 5 and 8 and Curtius Rufus 
hi 17; he afterward remitted fifty talents of the original fine and, later, 
Soli joined Mallus in giving him three ships (Arrian 11 12, 2 and 20, 2). 
Soli was a Seleucid possession when, about 246 b.c., it was occupied by a body 
of Egyptian troops; see Mitteis-Wilcken Grundziige u. Chrestomathie 1 2, 
no, 1 = F. Gr. Hist. 11 p. 885b and Chap. I note 22. In 197 b.c. it surrendered 
to Antiochus III; see Livy xxxm 20, 4 and Chap. XII note 1. For a dedica- 
tion to Hermes, Heracles and Antiochus, presumably subsequent to this 
surrender, see O.GJ. 230 and, for the date, Radet in R. Phil, xvn (1893), 
p. 6if. and Holleaux in B.CJJ. xxxix (1908), p. 268; the inclusion of these 
two gods in the dedication shows that at this time Soli, like other Greek 
cities, had a gymnasium. A Sxj/uovpyijcras to Sevrepov is mentioned in 
B.CH. v (1881), p. 318, no. 6, which, because of the Greek names, is perhaps 
to be dated in the Hellenistic period. For the order forbidding the quartering 
of troops, dating probably from the second century before Christ, see Heber- 
dey and Wilhelm, p. 42f., no. 101. For the famous men from Soli see Strabo 
lx. Aratus was born about 310, Chrysippus about 280 b.c. Philemon, the 
writer of comedies also named by Strabo as a native of Soli, was not the 
famous comic poet of that name, but a later and less well-known writer; 
see Christ-Schmid Gesch. d. Griech. Lift? n p. 34. A coin of a.d. 163/4 
bears portraits supposed to be those of Chrysippus and Aratus; see Imhoof- 
Blumer in JUS. xvm (1898), p. 167!. and B.M. Cat. Lycaonia, etc. p. 154, 
no. 55. For the depopulation of Soli by Tigranes about 83 b.c. and its restora- 
tion as Pompeiopolis in 66 see Chap. XII notes 36 and 43. For the colonnade 
see Keil and Wilhelm in J.O.AJ. xvm (1915), Beibl. 45f. It was dated by 
Heberdey and Wilhelm (p. 87, note 1) in the time of Pompey, by Paribeni 
and Romanelli (p. 90) in the second century after Christ. 

32 . For Mallus see Ps.-Scylax 102, where it is described as a polls on the 
navigable Pyramus; Strabo xiv p. 675, where it is said to be “situated on a 
height” near the Pyramus: Mela 1 70, where it is described as on the 
Pyramus: Curtius Rufus in 17, where it is placed on the left bank of the 
river: Ruge in RE. xrv gi6f. The site was long supposed (e.g. by Ramsay 
in H.G. p. 38s) to be the cape of Karata$, the southernmost point of Cilicia 
Campestris. The ancient town situated there, however, was Magarsus (see 
below), as was shown by Heberdey and Wilhelm (p. 9), who also observed 
that the evidence of Ps.-Scylax points to a site some distance from the coast. 
The problem is complicated by the strong probability that since ancient 
times the river has changed its course. It now flows into the Bay of Yumur- 
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taJik through a gap in the hills projecting from the Cebelinur, whereas 
in Antiquity at least one branch, if not the whole stream, flowed directly 
southward to the sea at Karataj Burun; see Heberdey and Wilhelm, p. iof., 
and Ramsay in Geogr. Jour, xxii (1903), p. 360! and Cities of St. Paul, 
p. 102. For the supposed founding by Amphilochus (see above note 3) see 
Strabo Is:.; for his oracle see Pausanias 1 34, 3: Plutarch de Defectu Orac. 
45: Lucian Philopseudes 38: Cassius Dio lxxii 7, 1. Coins of the early third 
century after Christ bear the legend iep(ov) Qeov ’Ap,<f>i\ 6 xov (JUS. 
xvhi [1898], p. 163^). The earliest coins of the city, inscribed MapXorav 
(with various abbreviations, sometimes in Aramaic), were issued in the 
late fifth or early fourth century before Christ; see B.M. Cat. Lycaonia, etc. 
pp. cxxf. and 97b and Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. p. 467b For Alexander see 
Arrian Anab. 11 5, 9 and 20, 2 (three ships furnished by Mallus and Soli) 
and Curtius Rufus l.c. Antigonus used Mallus as winter-quarters for his 
army in 316/15; see Diodorus xix 56, 5. For Ptolemy I see Diodorus xix 
79, 6. Antiochus IV was said to have presented Mallus, together with 
Tarsus, to his mistress (see above note 28). For inscriptions of MaXXconSv 
6 8-rj/*o$ see Heberdey and Wilhelm, p. 8, no. 19 and Journ. of Philol. xi 
(1882), p. 143, no. 1. The former, in honour of a Srjptovpyos, was dated 
by the editors not earlier than the second half of the second century before 
Christ. For the [Italicei qu\ei Mallei ] negotiantu]r see Heberdey and 
Wilhelm, p. 8, no. 18 = Cl L. in 14177. 10 For Pompey’s settlement of pirates 
see Chap. XII note 43. For Magarsus see Strabo xiv p. 676: Arrian Anab. 
it 5, 9: Heberdey and Wilhelm, p. 6f. : Ruge in R.E. xiv 292. It appears as 
‘Avrioxeux era Uvpapov (59 stades from Mallus) in Stadiasmus Mar. Magn. 
163 and as 'kmwrgitov 6 S-fj/xos in inscriptions from the third century before 
Christ onward; see L.W. i486 and 1487 a and Heberdey and Wilhelm, 
nos. 14-17. Its ethnicum appears also as ’AvTioyevs a no TAvpapov in an 
Athenian list of victors of about 166 b.c. (I.G. ii* 2316, 1. 49L) and in a 
proxeny-decree of Delphi ( Syll .* 585, 1 . 286) under the archon Cleophanes 
in 172/1 b.c.; see G. Daux Delphes au IP et au P r Sihcle (Paris 1936), 
p. 192. For a STjptovpyos see L.W. 1487 b. Athena Magarsis, to whom 
Alexander sacrificed (Arrian n 5, 9), appears also in Stephanus Byzantius 
(s.v. Mayapo-os) and Heberdey and Wilhelm, no. 21 -I.G.R. 111 889 
(Maya[pcria]). 

33 . For Aegaeae (Ayas) see Strabo xiv p. 676 (irokixywv v<f>o ppov ex ov ) '• 
Beaufort, p. 300L: Heberdey and Wilhelm, p. 14L For the trv yyevrja with 
Argos see B.CJHf. xxvin (1904), p. 421L, no. 6 =Mnem. xxxrv (1906), p. 335L: 
Bucheler in Rh. Mus. lxi (1906), p. 626L: Hiller von Gaertringen in Herm. 
lvii (1922), p. 155^ For the coins, inscribed Alyeauov, from the time of 
Antiochus IV onward, often with the addition of rfjs fepas kcu avro vopov, 
see BM. Cat. Lycaonia, etc. pp. cxii f. and 2of. and Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. 
p. 423L An inscription, perhaps of the Hellenistic period, mentions the 
demos and a Sijpiovpyos; see Heberdey and Wilhelm, no. 42. For the 
temple of Asclepius see Philostratus Vit. Apoll. 1 7, 1 and Vit. Soph. 11 
4, 1. It is said to have been destroyed by Constantine; see Theophanes 
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Chron. p. 24 de Boor. Al[yaia\ ^AprcfjLtt?] is mentioned in an inscription 
of the early imperial period ( I.G.R . hi 925). Aegaeae is called an oppidum 
liberum in Pliny NJJ. v 91. For its navalia see Lucan Phars. 111 227. It has 
the title vavapxU on coins of Decius and Valerian. For its suitability for a 
<f>c\ocro<f>ri<TCi}v see Philostratus Vit. Apoll. lx. 

34 . For Anazarbus (Anavarza) see J. T. Bent in JJRS. xi (1890), p. 231L: 
Heberdey and Wilhelm, p. 34!.: Schaffer, p. 43: G. L. Bell in R.A. vii 
( 1906), p. 14b: Keil and Wilhelm in J.O.A.I. xvni (1915), Beibl. 52b For 
its coins of the first century before Christ, inscribed 'kvatflp^eav, and 
onward see Coll. Wadd. 4096b: B.M. Cat. Lycaonia, etc. pp. ciif. and 31. 
For a arvtrrexyia \ivovpyw\v] in a.d. 136 see I.G.R. hi 896. For the title of 
metropolis see I.G.R. m 898, CJ.L. vi 2823 = /.G. xiv 991 = I.G.R. 1 72 and 
O.GJ. 577 and coins of the third century after Christ. 

35 . For Castabala-Hieropolis see Bent in JUS. xi p. 234b : Heberdey and 
Wilhelm, p. 25L: Keil and Wilhelm ibid. 49 f.: Ruge in RE. x 2335L The 
site at Bodrum Kalesi, identified with Hieropolis by inscriptions (see below) 
and evidently the centre of a region called Castabalis (O.GJ. 754), differs 
wholly from the position assigned to Castabala, “where there is a temple 
of Artemis Perasia” (see below), in Strabo xii pp. 535 and 537, where it is 
placed near Cybistra in Cappadocia and included in the territory assigned 
to Ariobarzanes by Pompey in 62 (see Chap. XV note 45). Appian (Mith. 
105) also includes Castabala “a city of Cilicia” in this territory; here, how- 
ever, “Cilicia” presumably refers to the Cappadocian strategia of this name 
(Strabo pp. 534 and 537, see Chap. XXI note 7). On the other hand, in 
Ptolemy v 7, 7 Castabala is correctly placed in Cilicia Pedias, near Mopsuestia. 
Since it is impossible to suppose that the city on the Pyramus was ever 
included in Cappadocia, it must be assumed either that Strabo was mistaken 
or that there were two places named Castabala. The former view was held 
by Imhoof-Blumer in Ztschr. f. Num. x (1883), p. 267b and Ruge /r, the 
latter by Ramsay (H.G. p. 342, retracted in J.OAJ. vn [1904], Beibl. 88, 
note 37), Bent and Hicks (JUS. xi pp. 23s and 245) and A. H. M. Jones 
Cities, p. 430, note 4 and p. 436, note 19. The probability of this view is 
strengthened by the fact that the lists of Pliny mention a Castabala both in 
Cilicia (v 93, with Anazarbus and Epiphaneia) and in Cappadocia (vi 
8, with Tyana). It may be assumed, with Hicks, that Artemis Perasia was 
worshipped in both places, as Ma was worshipped both at Comana in 
Pontus and at Comana in Cappadocia (see Chap. VIII note 13 and Chap. 
IX note 5), or, perhaps more probably, that Strabo was mistaken in con- 
necting the cult of the Goddess with the Cappadocian Castabala. For the 
coins, inscribed 'IeporroXiiw rS>v itpb% r <3 II vpapsp, issued from the second 
century before Christ onward see Coll. Wadd. 4302b : BM. Cat. Lycaonia, 
etc. pp. ci and 82b: Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. p. 447. The demos has this name 
with the addition of rfjs Upa<s #ca[i] acrvkov in I.G.R. m 901 = O.GJ. 752 (of 
the later first century before Christ, see Chap. XV note 53) and on coins; 
elsewhere it appears as <5 Sij/xo? 6 'IepoiroXiraiv; see I.G.R. in 901 = O.GJ. 
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754: I.G.R. m 905: J.O.AJ. xviii (1915), Beibl. 5of. A Br)fuovpyo > j is men- 
tioned in O.G.I. 754, and a ypap.p,arev<; ftovXfjs Kal i/cXiya-ias /cal yvpva- 
o-iapxos rr } s yepowla<s appears in JUS. xi p. 250, no. 25 (a) (of the 
Hellenistic or early Roman period). For the meaning of Hieropolis as the 
“City of the Sanctuary” see Chap. V note 24, and for the development of a 
settlement around a sanctuary into a polis see Chap. V note 66. The name, 
perhaps assumed, as Bent suggested, to distinguish the Cilician from the 
Cappadocian Castabala, did not wholly displace the older name, for not 
only does Castabala appear in Pliny and Ptolemy but coins from Commodus 
onward are inscribed 'leptmoXiTmv KacrrafiaXecov (Imhoof-Blumer Griech. 
Mtinz. p. 185, no. 561 and Coll. Wadd. 432of.). For Perasia see Heberdey 
and Wilhelm, p. 27, no. 59 ( 0 ea Tlepacria ’Emjicoo?) and JUS. xi p. 246, 
no. 16 (mention of rS>v ttj? Seov Uepacrla<; npocroBcov). For the connexion 
of the Goddess with Orestes see Strabo p. 537. There was a similar con- 
nexion at both the Pontic and the Cappadocian Comana, as well as in other 
places in Asia Minor; see Hofer in Roscher Lexicon hi 999E In the case 
of the Goddess of Castabala it may have arisen from the supposed derivation 
of the name (recorded in Strabo) from iripaOev. 

36. The continuation of the Southern Highway (see Chap. II note 18) 
from Cybistra (Eregli) by way of the Cilician Gates (Kulek Bogaz) to 
Tarsus is shown in a very imperfect form on the Tabula Peutingeriana 
(x 2-4, see K. Miller Itin. Rom. 692). The branch from Tyana in Cappadocia 
which joined the main route north of Podandus (Pozanti) appears on the 
Tabula (Miller ibid. 664E), in the ltinerarium Antonini (14s), the Itine- 
rarium Hierosolymitanum ( syyf.) and a fragment of an itinerary from 
Tarsus to Tyana, found in Rome ( CJ.L . vi 5076). Two milestones east of 
Uluki$la, CJ.L. 12213 (no. XXIII from Tyana) and 12214 (no. XXXVI, 
probably from the Gates), if in situ, indicate that this was the course of the 
road. On the other hand, two milestones found between Tyana and Pa§makri 
(Ann. 1 ip. 1941, 163, see R. Phil, i.xv [1939], p. 213) suggest that its course 
was farther east. Inscriptions cut on the rock at the Gates record the im- 
provement of the road under Commodus and the rebuilding (perhaps 
under Severus Alexander, see below) a Pylis usq\ue ad} Alexa\n\dream 
(it. Alexandria ad Issum); see CJ.L. hi 12118 ( = Byz. Ztschr. xiv (1905], 
p. 66, no. 108 and xv p. 284) and I2ii9 = /.GJR. in 802 and 891. A milestone 
(no. &) found at Tarsus (L.W. 1470 = I.G.R. hi 882), which was erected 
by the city, may have come from this road. For the route through the 
Cilician Gates see Ainsworth Travels n p. 43 f.: Murray’s Handbook, p. i6of.: 
Oberhummer and Zimmerer Dutch Syrian u. Kleinasien (Berlin 1899), 
p. nof.: Schaffer, pp. 5sf. and 79f.: Ramsay in Geogr. Journ. xxn (1902), 
p. -?68f. and Cities of St. Paul. p. H2f.: Janke ibid. p. Q7f.: Cousin ibid. 
p. 260E (from Tyana): Baedeker Konstantinopel u. Kleinasien 2 (1912), 
p. 299b : Ruee in R.E. xi 388 no. 1 and 38qf. The road from Tarsus bv wav 
of Adana, Mopsuestia, Issus and Baiae (Pavas) to Alexandria ad Issum 
(Alexandretta) appears on the Tabula (Miller 75of.). The rebuilding of 
the bridge over the Sarus at Adana, probably in the late fourth century 
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after Christ, is commemorated in I.G.R. m 887 = Byzantion iv (1927-8), 
p. 465^ The bridge over the Pyramus at Mopsuestia appears on a coin of 
the city issued under Valerian; see B.CH. vit (1883), p. 289, no. 1 and 
Ruge in R.E. xvi 248. Both bridges were rebuilt by Justinian (Procopius 
de Aedif. v 5, 7 and 13), and remains of the bridge over the Pyramus are 
still visible under the modern construction; see Heberdey and Wilhelm, 
p. 11 and Cousin, p. 278. Near Mopsuestia there are milestones of Severus 
Alexander, recording the rebuilding of the road a Py\l\is usque a\d Alex- 
an\dri\am\ in Pi(e)r[ia\, and of Valentinian and Valens; see C.IL.. m 
226 (no. XLIV) and 13624 =zByz. Ztschr. xiv (1905), p. 64, no. 106. See 
also Ann. Bp. 1922, 129 (no. XXX of a.d. 230). A branch-road from Mopsu- 
estia by way of Epiphaneia to Anazarbus appears on the Tabula (Miller 
766); a milestone (no. I from Anazarbus) was found a short distance south 
of the city ( l.G.R . m 898). From Mopsuestia the main road led eastward 
through the defile of Karanhk Kapu, where there are remains of Roman 
fortifications barring the way; this seems to have been the place called 
’A/wmSe? IlvXai in Strabo xrv p. 676, ’kpaviRai IlvXeu in Stadiasmus Mar. 
Magn. 156, Portae Ciliciae in Pliny NJi. v 91 and, probably, ’ApaviKat 
IIvXcu in Ptolemy v 7, 7; see Heberdey and Wilhelm, p. 17 and Janke, pp. 16 
and 44T On the other hand, the ’A/iawSes IIvXcu of Polybius xii 17, 2, 
ITvXai ’A/zawKcu of Arrian Anab. 11 7, 1 and Amanicae Pylae of Curtius 
Rufus hi 20 seem to denote the fortified depression, south of Castabala- 
Hieropolis, now called Toprak Kale, through which Darius, in his pursuit 
of Alexander, marched into the plain of Issus; see Janke, p. 37f. and J. Gott- 
wald in Byz. Ztschr. xx (1940), p. 89E On the coast, near Karanhk Kapu, 
was the place called oppidum Castabulum in Curtius Rufus in 17 and 
Catabolo on the Tabula and in the Itinerarium Antonini (146, 1); see 
Heberdey and Wilhelm, p. 17 and Ruge in R.E. x 2336. Here the road was 
joined by the coast road from Aegaeae (see below note 37). After traversing 
the plain of Issus and passing through Baiae, the road reached the “Cilician- 
Syrian Gates”; see Xenophon Anab. 1 4, 4: Polybius xii 8, 3: Strabo xiv 
pp. 670 and 676: Arrian Anab. 11 6, 2: 8, 1: Cassius Dio xlviii 41, 2; lxxtv 
( lxxv) 7, if.: K. J. Neumann in Jahrbb. f. Cl. Philol. cxxvn (1883), p. 535^ : 
Heberdey and Wilhelm, p. 18: Janke, p. i8f. and Klio x (1910), p. 139^ 
From here it is only a short distance to Alexandretta. For Cyrus’s march see 
Xenophon Anab. 1 2, 2if.: Diodorus xiv 20, if. Ramsay, however, supposed 
(Geogr. Journ. xxii p. 386f.) that Cyrus did not pass through the Cilician 
Gates but used a different route which ran high up on the mountain-side 
above the course of the Qakit Su. This theory is based, not merelv on the 
fact that Xenophon does not specifically mention the Gates, but chiefly on 
the statement (1 2, 23) that the army marched 25 parasangs (62 miles ac- 
cording to Ramsay, but in reality about 92), a distance which, if reckoned 
from Pozanti, would be far too long. For Alexander see Arrian Anab. 11 
4, 3L and 8f. and Curtius Rufus 111 11. For Appius Claudius Pulcher, 
governor of Cilicia, in 51 b.c. see Cicero Epist. ad Earn, m 8, 6, and ad Att. 
v 17, 6. For Cicero see Epist. ad Pam. xv 2 , 9 > — ad Att. v 20, 2 (si b.c.); 
ad Att. v 21, 7 and vi 4, 1 (50 b.c.). For Julius Caesar in 47 b.c. see Bell. Alex. 
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66, 3 and below Chap. XVII note 18. For Tillius Cimber in 42 b.c. see Cassius 
Dio xlvii 31, x. For Septimius Severus in his campaign against Pescennius 
Niger in a.d. 194 see Herodian hi 2, iof. and Chap. XXVIII note 20. A 
triumphal arch spanning the road near Bayramli (3 hours north of Tarsus) 
was supposed by Ramsay to be a memorial of Severus’s entry into Cilicia; 
see B.CJi. xxn (1898), p. 237b and Geogr. Journ. xxn p. 374. Aurelian, 
who marched from Tyana to Antioch ( Script . Hist. Aug., Vita Aur. 2^, 1 
and Zosimus 1-50, 2), must also have used this route. For crosses inscribed by 
Crusaders near Pozanti see Ramsay ibid. p. 384. During the winter months 
the pass in the Taurus was blocked by snow. Cicero, writing from Laodiceia 
early in so b.c. ( Epist . ad Att. v 21, 14) remarked, Taurus propter nives ante 
mensem Junium transiri non potest ; in this year the first of June bv the 
uncorrected (pre-Julian) calendar fell on 21 April; see Drumann-Groebe 
G.R. hi p. 810. 

37 . The continuation of the coast road east of Soli (see above note 24) 
appears on the Tabula Peutingeriana (x 3-4, see K. Miller I tin . Rom. 7S9f.) 
with the stations Zephyrium, Mallus, Aegaeae and Catabolum, where it 
ioined the road from Mopsuestia to Alexandria ad Issum; see above note 36. 
The Itinerarium Antonini (145-6) and the Itinerarium Hierosolymitanum 
(s78f.) show, in very imperfect form, a route which led from the Cilician 
Gates through Nampsucrone or Mansucrinae (i.e. Mopsucrene, north of 
Tarsus, see Ruge in R.E. xvi 250) and Tarsus to Aegaeae and Catabolum. 
A milestone (no. XI) of Maximian was found at Yam§, northeast of 
Aegaeae; see C.I.L. 111 13623. Remains of the ancient road west of Mersin 
were reported by Herzfeld in Pet. Mitt, lv (1909), p. 29. For this section 
see also Paribeni and Romanelli, p. 95. For the section northeast of the cape 
of Karata?, near the original mouth of the Pyramus (see above note 32), see 
Murray’s Handbook^, p. 190. 

38 . This route seems to appear on the Tabula Peutingeriana (x 4-xi 1, see 
K. Miller I tin. Rom. 765b). It led over the pass of Arslan Bogazi (950 
metres high) ; see Schaffer, p. 94b Traces of an ancient fortress protecting 
the road were found by Bent at Hamidiye Kale on the Pyramus above 
Anazarbus; see JUS. xi (1890), p. 233. The Bagdad Railway follows this 
route, passing under the Amanus by the long tunnel between Bahge and 
Islahiye. 

39 . Xenophon Anab. 1 2, 20. The route from Cybistra over the high pass 
of Aydos Bel (3400 metres high) to Namrun in Cilicia and so to Tarsus 
was regarded by Schaffer (pp. 57 and 87 and J.O.AJ. rv [1901], p. 204L) 
as the line of Menon’s march. On the other hand, it was supposed by 
K. Miinscher in Philol. lxvi (1907), p. 491b that Menon left Cyrus at La- 
randa and followed the course of the modern highway to Magara (see 
above note 25) and thence down to the coast, presumably at Corycus. A 
third suggestion was offered by Ruge in RE. v a 49L, namely, that Menon 
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left Cyrus west of Cybistra and took the road leading over the pass of 
Diimbelek Bel to Tarsus. 

40 . Itinerarium Antonini 211-12. Its course has been worked out, with 
some differences, by Ramsay ( H.G . p. 28of.) and by K. Miller ( I tin . Rom. 
736L) ; the region is briefly described by Hogarth in Roy. Geogr. Soc. Suppl. 
Papers hi p. 658L 
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1 . For Ptolemy II see Theocritus xvn 88. For Ptolemy III see O.GJ. 54 
and Chap. IV note 28. An attempt to reconcile the discrepancy between 
the two statements was made by Niese (G.MS. n p. 139, note 2), who sug- 
gested that by the treaty concluded, probably in 253 b.c. (see Chap. I 
note 21), between Ptolemy II and Antiochus II Pamphylia and Cilicia were 
ceded to the latter but that they were afterward taken back by Ptolemy III. 
For Aspendus see Mon. Ant. xxm 1 (1914), p. n6f., no. 83, republished by 
Wilhelm in S.B. Wien. A\ad. ctxxix (1915) vi p. 61 and M. Segre in 
Aegyptus xiv (1934), p. 252b, a decree bestowing privileges on soldiers in 
the service of the city and “King Ptolemy,” probably Ptolemy I. Segre 
connected the inscription with a war, otherwise unknown, between Ptolemy 
and Demetrius Poliorcetes, but, as Rostovtzcff pointed out ( Hellenist . 
World , Chap. 1 note 7), this is extremely doubtful. For the two places 
called Arsinoe see Strabo xiv p. 66qf. and Chap. XI note 21. For Ptolemais, 
east of the Melas, see Strabo p. 667 and, for a possible site, Heberdey and 
Wilhelm in Den\schr. Wien. A\ad. xliv (1896) vi p. 135. A. H. M. Jones 
suggested (Grec\ City, p. 14) that these may have been old Greek or Hel- 
lenized cities, but his previous suggestion ( Cities , p. 200) that the eastern 
Arsinoe was “perhaps merely Nagidus renamed” is improbable for the 
reason that Strabo listed both places. For Soli see Chap. XI note 31. For 
Pamphylia as an Egyptian possession at the accession of Ptolemy IV see 
Polybius v 34, 7 and for Perge, Aspendus and Side in 218 b.c. see Polvbius 
v 72, q and 73, 3f. Beloch pointed out (G.G.* rv 2, p. 333) that in Cilicia 
only the Tracheia was ever held by Egypt, and Ernest Meyer observed 
( Grenzen , p. 137) that even in Pamphylia neither the Ptolemies nor the 
Seleucids exercised real sovereignty. 

2 . Livy xxxm 19, n and 20, 4L: Hieronymus in. Daniel, xi i5f. = Por- 
phyrius frg. 46 Jac. (F. Gr. Hist, n p. 1224). The places listed as occupied 
by Antiochus were (from east to west) Zephyrium, Soli, Aphrodisias, 
Corycus, Anemurium, Selinus and Coracesium. Hieronymus also includes 
Mallus, but this is probably an error, for it is hardly likely that at this time 
the power of Egypt extended so far to the east. For Pamphylia as Seleucid 
in 188 see Polybius xxi 41 (43), 8f. = Livy xxxvm 37, jf. 

3 . For the boundaries imposed on Antiochus by the Treaty of Apameia 
and the view that the range of the Taurus “began” with the mountain 
called Solyma, north of Cape Chelidonia, see Chap. I note 55 and Chap. XI 
note n. For the inclusion of Milyas and part of Pisidia in the kingdom 
of Eumenes see Chap. I note 56, and for the award of Lycia to Rhodes see 
Chap. IV note 61. 

4 . For the raid of Manlius in Caria and western Pisidia see Livy xxxvm 
13-15, taken from Polybius, of whose narrative only fragments (xxi 34-36) 
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are extant. This raid was discussed by Ramsay in A.JA. iv (1888), p. 272L, 
in various places in CB. and in Social Basis of Rom. Power , p. 239, but 
only in connexion with the local names and not continuously. The place- 
names in Livy’s translation from the Greek original have been somewhat 
mangled and no great reliance may be placed on the Latin forms. From 
Tabae Manlius inarched ad Casum (or Cahum ) amnem and captured Eriza 
(see Chap. I note 56). The river was probably the Ka^dvijs, whose name 
appears on coins of the neighbouring Themisonium {Coll. Wadd. 6564L 
and BM. Cat. Phrygia, p. 4i8f., see Robert Villes, p. n6f., note 6), pre- 
sumably the Kara Huyiik (Ja y, which unites with the Horzum (Jay, flowing 
northward through Cibyratis, to form the Indus; see Ruge in R.E. xi xoi. 
His route across the mountains forming the eastern border of Cari* was 
probably at the northern end of the Boz Dag, where this range joins the 
Buba Dag, an easier pass than that which led by way of the later Sebastopolis 
(see Chap. XX note 14) to Acipayam in the plain of the Kara Hiiyuk (Jay 
(advocated by Ramsay CB. 1 p. 252!.); see G. Hirschfeld in MB. Berl. 
A\ad. 1879, p. 325 and Robert ibid. p. 232. After mulcting Moagetes, tyrant 
of Cibyra (see Chap. X note 30), Manlius advanced per agros Sindensium, 
presumably not the same as Isinda, as supposed by Ramsay in CB. 1 p. 267 
(apparently accepted in RE. in a 223), but Sinda, which is placed by Strabo 
(xii p. 570 and xni p. 630) on the border of Phrygia (i.e. Cibyrads) and 
Caria and in the neighbourhood of Cibyra; it appears on the maps of 
Kiepert ( F.OA . ix) and Philippson east or northeast of Cibyra near the 
junction of the Horzum (Jay and the (Javdir (Jay. He then crossed the 
Caularis amnis (probably the (Javdir (Jay) and advanced praeter Caralitin 
paludem, more correctly Cabahtis (Lake Sogiit, see Ruge in RE. x 1927 
and Robert in R. Phil, lxv [1939], p. i8of.) to Madamprum (unknown, see 
Ruge in RE. xiv 1042). Advancing ab Loco (which he plundered), he came 
to the sources of the river Lysis and thence went on to the KoXo/Jaros (so 
Polybius, Cobulatus in Livy). The Lysis is presumably the Gebrem (Jay, 
which is formed by various streams rising in the mountains north of 
Lake Sogiit and flows northward into Lake Burdur (see Ruge in RE. xiv 
64) ; the most easterly of these streams is the Ged Deresi, which rises near 
the village of Ali Fahrettin on the road leading northeastward from the 
northeastern corner of Lake Sogiit. Consequently, ab Laco represents the city 
of Lagbe, known from inscriptions found in this neighbourhood (CB. 1 
p. 272, no. 191 =Reisen 11 no. 195 and L.W. 1211 — Reisen 11 no. 198) and 
from a coin inscribed Aay^ijvwv (Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. p. 384) ; see Ruge 
in RE. xii 455L Near the headwaters of the Ged Deresi Manlius reached 
the main road leading from Laodiceia via Tefenni to Pamphylia; see 
Chap. X note 28 and Chap. XI note 15. Here he turned to the southeast, 
following this road along the Colobatus (the upper course of the Istanos 
(Jay, see RE. xi 1107) to Isinda (near Istanos), which at the time was 
besieged by an army from Termessus. In reply to an appeal from the 
Isindians, Manlius marched toward Termessus, which, however, bought 
off an attack, and in this neighbourhood, perhaps at the pass leading into 
Pamphylia (see Chap. XI note 15), he seems to have been approached by 
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envoys from Aspendus and other cities of Pamphylia, which by their pay- 
ments warded off an advance into their district. 

According to Livy, Manlius, ex Pamphylia rediens , marched to the river 
Taurus, and thence past Xyline Come, Cormasa (K vpfiao-a, Polybius), 
Darsa, and praeter paludes (napa rrjv kipvrjv, Polybius), where he was met 
by envoys sent by the city of Lysinoe to surrender the place (and pre- 
sumably pay a price), to the territory of Sagalassus. Since he appears not 
to have entered Pamphylia, he evidently, on returning from Termessus, 
marched back over his previous route until he reached the Taurus, the lower 
Istanos (Jay (Ruge in RJE. v a 39). From here he could either march down 
the Istanos (jay to Lake Kestel or continue along the main road until he 
again reached the headwaters of the Lysis and then proceed to the north 
along this river to Lake Burdur. As the sites both of Xyline Come (arbi- 
trarily placed by Ramsay CJB. 1 268 near Pogla, in the mountains south- 
west of Lake Kestel) and of Darsa (which does not appear in the extant 
fragment of Polybius) are wholly unknown, we are dependent for any 
determination of this section of the march on the location of Cormasa and 
of the X£/«aij near Lysinoe. The site of the former, which appears also on the 
Tabula Peutingeriana as a station on the road from Laodiceia to Pamphylia, 
has not been definitely determined; the various proposals have placed it 
at some distance from this road, as well as from one another; see Chap. XI 
note 15. The position of Lysinoe, probably Lysinia, known from Ptolemy v 
5, 4 (where it is listed next to Cormasa) and from its coins of the third 
century after Christ (see Head HJV. 2 p. 709), is likewise unknown; Ruge 
(R.E. xiv 40L), apparently without regard to his location of Cormasa (near 
Lake Kestel), placed it in the region south of Lake Burdur. There seems 
to be no good reason, however, for removing Cormasa from the course of 
the main road. It may therefore be supposed that Manlius returned along 
this road from Isinda until (near Cormasa) he reached the upper Lysis 
(Gebrem (Jay), and that from here, turning to the north, he marched 
down the broad valley of this stream until he reached Lake Burdur; this 
was presumably the kipvrj where he met the envoys from Lysinia — a place 
whose name is obviously connected with that of the river and which con- 
sequently was not far from it (Ramsay CB. 1 p. 326), but evidently not 
on the direct line of Manlius’s march. The southern shore of Lake Burdur 
was included in the territory of Sagalassus in the first century after Christ 
(see Chap. XI note 17), and it was presumably this region which Manlius 
proceeded to plunder. From the eastern end of the Lake he went on by 
the road leading from Sagalassus and Isparta to Apameia (see Chap. XI 
note 16). 

5 . Polybius xxi 46 (48), 11= Livy xxxvni 39, 17. We have no positive 
informadon concerning the Senate’s decision, but in 169 b.c. envoys of the 
Pamphylii appeared before that body and asked permission to present a 
golden wreath to Jupiter Capitolinus and to sacrifice in his temple, where- 
upon the Senate renewed its “friendship” with them; see Livy xliv 14, 3. 
This action seems a clear indication that at this time, at least, they were 
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independent; it is evidently the basis for the statements of Taubler {Imp. 
Rom. 1 p. 76L) and Holleaux (CAH. vm p. 233) that Pamphylia was de- 
clared to he “inside” the Taurus, but the only ground for Holleaux’s as- 
sertion that Eumenes received western Pamphylia is the fact that later 
Attalus II founded Attaleia. 

6. For Eumenes and Selge see Chap. I note 65. Attalus 's war against the 
city is known only Irom the brief summary ot Trogus (Pro/, xxxiv). In 
the list of events here given it is placed before his war with Prusias of 
Bithynia, which began about 157 B.c. (Polybius xxxn 15 [27]), two years 
after his accession to the throne. It has been suggested above (Chap. 1 note 
79) that his conference with Attis, the priest ot Pessinus, took place on his 
way homeward from Selge. The statement of Strabo (xn p. 571) that the 
Selgians Biepaxo vro vpos tovs /ScKnXeas cUi probably refers to their struggles 
with Eumenes and Attalus. For Attalus’s foundation of Attaleia and his 
relations with Termessus see Chap. XI notes 4 and 12. Fie may possibly 
have had similar relations with Oenoanda in Cabalis (see Chap. XXII 
note 21), the walls of which show Pergamene workmanship (Reisen 11 
p. 177), but the inference (ibid. p. 178) is hardly justified that Oenoanda 
formed a boundary-fortress of the Pergamene Kingdom (or its allies) 
against Lycia or Rhodes. 

7 . For the philhellene policy of Antiochus IV see Niese G.MS. in p. 95!.: 
Bouche-Leclercq Hist. d. Seteucides, p. 281E: Bevan House of Seleucus 11 
p. 148!. : A. H. M. Jones Cities, p. 20of.: Rostovtzeff Hellenist. World, pp. 64 
and 703E For the new names of Tarsus, Mopsuestia, Adana and Magarsus 
see Chap. XI notes 28, 29, 30 and 32. For Oeniandus (whose actual site, 
between Anazarbus and Alexandria, has not been definitely determined, 
see Heberdey and Wilhelm, p. 23 and Ruge in RE. vi 192) as Epiphaneia 
see Pliny NH. v 93. It appears as Epiphaneia also in Cicero Epist. ad Fam. 
xv 4, 7E: Appian Mith. 96: Ptolemy v 7, 7: Ammianus Marcellinus xxn 
11, 4 : Tab. Peut. x 4 (K. Miller Itin. Rom. 7 66, see Chap. XI note 36). For 
Castabala as Hieropolis see Chap. XI note 35. Bronze coins with the head 
of Antiochus IV on one side and the name of the city on the other were 
issued at Adana, Aegaeae, Hieropolis, and Mopsuestia, as well as in many 
places in Syria; see Babelon Rots de Syrie, p. ci f. : Head HN . 2 pp. 715!. and 
763: A. H. M. Jones Cities, p. 201. 

8. For the rise and growth of piracy in the eastern Mediterranean from 
the fifth century onward see Kroll in RE. 11 a 1037E: H. A. Ormerod Piracy 
in the Ancient World (Liverpool 1924), p. io8f.: E. Ziebarth Beitr. z. Gesch. 
d. Seeraubs u. Seehandels im alt. Griechenland (Hamburg 1929), p. gt.: 
Rostovtzeff Hellenist. World, pp. 195!. and 607!. For the Cilician pirates see 
Ormerod, p. i9of. and CAH. ix p. 35of.: Ziebarth, p. 3if.: Rostovtzeff, 
p. 783!.: A. H. M. Jones Gree\ City, p. 55 (where, however, the inland 
districts Milyas, Pisidia and Lycaonia were also regarded as a “stronghold 
of piracy”). The rise of piracy in Cilicia was attributed by Strabo (xiv 
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p. 668) to the operations of Diodotus Trypho, who in 145 enthroned a 
three-year-old Seleucid prince as Antiochus VI but soon murdered him 
and declared himself king. Driven from power by the rightful heir, he 
seems to have taken refuge in the stronghold of Coracesium (see Chap. XI 
note 1), whence he set forth into Syria on the campaign which ended in his 
death; see Bouche-Leclercq Hist. d. Seleucides, pp. 354!. and 369L The 
ravages of the Cilician pirates, however, as Ormerod observed (p. 205), 
antedated this episode. For Nicander see Livy xxxvn xi, 6f. and Appian 
Syr. 24 and for the raid on Chios see Livy xxxvn 27, 4f. For pirate-raids on 
Theangela in Caria and on the Aegean islands during the third century see 
l.G. xi 4, i054=Sii.G. in 666; xxi 3, Suppl. 1291 (Thera); xu 7, 386 -Syll . 3 
521 (Apaorgos). 

9 . Strabo xxv p. 652: Polybius xv 19, 8: Diodorus xx 81, 3; xxvii 3. For the 
supremacy of Rhodes in the Aegean in the later third century see Chap. Ill 
note 76. For the activity of Rhodes against the pirates see also Niese GMS. 
11 pp. 358 and 571: Ziebarth ibid. p. 27f.: Rostovtzeff Hellenist. World, 
pp. 222, 610 and 619. For the epitaph of a Rhodian who died while fighting 
against the pirates (about 225 b.c.) see Syll. a 1225 as restored by M. Segre 
in Riv. Fil. lx (1932), p. 457L The treaty between Rhodes and Hierapytna 
in Crete about 200 b.c. ( Syll. 3 581, see Chap. I note 36) contained clauses 
( 11 . 5if. and 7pf.) providing that Hierapytna should support the Rhodians 
in any war against the pirates or against those who might receive or aid 
them, and that the Rhodians in turn should assist Hieropytna if attacked 
by the pirates’ supporters in consequence of a joint campaign «ri rav 
Kwrakwriv tov ktyrrrjptov. For the Cretan War about 155 b.c. and the weak- 
ening of the Rhodians’ power see Chap. IV note 72 and Rostovtzeff, pp. 738 
and 77if. This weakening, as Ormerod observed (p. i88f.), was the cause 
of the increase in piracy during the second century, rather than the reason 
assigned by Strabo (xiv p. 669), namely, Rhodes’s enmity for the Seleucids 
and a consequent unwillingness to aid them in suppressing the raids. For 
an attack by pirates, probably in the late second century, on the sanctuary 
of Artemis Munichia at Pygela (in the territory of Ephesus, see Chap. Ill 
note 84) see LG. xii 3, 171 =.Suppl. 1286 =I.G.R. tv 1029, an Ephesian decree 
thanking the Astypalaeans for repelling the raiders and rescuing their 
captives. A dedication to the gods made by the Astypalaeans airo twv 
iro iXefutav, with mention of three naval captains (LG. xii 3, 201), was per- 
haps an offering from spoils taken from pirates. For raids on Imbros and 
Samothrace, probably in the second century, see LG. xii 8, 53 and 159. 

10 . See Chap. IV note 69. For the slave-market on Delos see Strabo xiv 
p. 668: Rostovtzeff in C.AH. vm p. 644 and Hellenist. World, p. 794 f.: 
Westermann in R£. Suppl. vi 937. Even in the third century the women 
carried off from Theangela (see above note 8) were sold there. 


11 . Polybius and Posidonius cited by Athenaeus vi 105, p. 273 a: Diodorus 
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xxxm 18: Strabo xiv p. 669: Justinus xxxvm 8, 8. Sec also Marx in Rh. Mus. 
xxxix (1884), p. 68f. and Unger in Philol. lv (1896), p. 97 f. 

12 . Livy Per. lxviii: Cicero de Orat. 1 82; n 2; Brut. 168: Trogus Prol. 
xxxix (referring to this campaign, since the events in this book did not 
extend later than 80 b.c., see W. Otto in R£. vm i3iof.): I.G.R. iv 1116 = 
Ann. Scuol. Atene n (1916), p. 143!., no. 12, an inscription of a Rhodian 
ship-captain, containing mention of Mdpicov ’Avrtaviov crrparayov dvOv- 
ird[Tov J and Avkov [rjaySeivtov rapid 'Paipaiav ts KtXiKtav, connected 
with the campaign in 102/1 by Miinzer in R.E. vii 424, no. 8 and Holleaux 
in tTparqyo'i "Tnaros (Paris 1918), p. 11, note 2 and pp. 32 and 35. Another 
quaestor was C. Norbanus; see Miinzer in R£. xvii 927L Antonius’s name 
has been restored in an epigram from Corinth in praise of a Roman pro 
consule who, after transporting his ships across the Isthmus, went on to 
Side, while a legatus pro praetor e (Hirrus) and the fleet tarried at Athens; 
see A.] A. xxxii (1928), p. gt = CJ£. i 2 2662. Broughton pointed out 
( TA.P.A . lxxvii [1946], p. 35b) that his command probably lasted two 
years. His visits to Athens and Rhodes are mentioned in Cicero de Orat. 1 
82 and 11 3, and his use of Rhodian ships may be inferred from the in- 
scription of the ship-captain cited above. The statement of the Byzantines 
in Tacitus Ann. xii 62, 2 that piratico hello adiutum Antonium has usually 
been connected (e.g. by Nipperdey and Furneaux) with the campaign of 
the younger Marcus Antonius against the Cretans in 74/3 (see below note 
30); it was pointed out, however, by F. Junge De Ciliciae Romanor. Prop. 
Origine et Primordiis (Halle 1869), p. 8, note 21 that the wars in which 
the Byzantines aided Rome are listed in chronological order and that this 
campaign, placed between the revolt of Aristonicus and the First Mithra- 
datic War, is evidently that of 102/1 b.c. For Antonius’s quaestorship in 
Asia (in 113 b.c.) see Valerius Maximus hi 7, 9 and Drumann-Groebe 
G R. 1 p. 44. An inscription of the demos of Prostaenna (Prostanna in Pisidia, 
see Chap. XIX note 23) honouring Antonius as rapid s dvrurrpdrqyo s 
'Patpaunv (ije. quaestor pro praetore) has been found on Delos; see Ins. 
Delos 1603 = Durrbach Choix, no. 123. For his triumph see Plutarch Pomp. 
24, 6, where he is called Opiapfiuco s; his name has been restored in the 
Acta Triumphorum in CJJL. i 2 p. 177 (dated in 100 b.c. by Broughton, 
p. 40). He seems to have commemorated his victory in Cilicia by decorating 
the Rostra in Rome during his censorship (in 97 b.c.) with imperatoriis 
manubiis, i.e. the prows of the enemy’s ships; see Cicero de Orat. in 10 
and Junge, p. 9, note 22. It was perhaps in recognition of his defeat of the 
pirates that during his censorship a statue of him was erected as arrpartyybs 
u7ra.ro 9, ti/itjttj? and patron of the AijXioi (i.e. the descendants of those 
expelled from the island in 166 b.c.) ; see Ins. Delos 1700 = Durrbach Choix, 
no. 139 and Holleaux ibid. p. 29 f. For the capture of his daughter see Plutarch 
Ur, there seems to be no good reason for supposing, with Junge (p. 42, 
note 79), that, in relating this incident, Plutarch confused Antonius with the 
younger Marcus Antonius. 

In Livy Antonius is called praetor, and this was actually his rank in 102, 
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for he did not hold the consulship until 99 (see C 1 JL. i 2 p. 152). On the 
other hand, in Cicero de Orat. 1 82 and in the inscriptions cited above he 
has the title pro consule. Because of this tide and the belief that Sulla and 
Oppius were governors of Cilicia in 92 and 88 b.c., respectively (see below 
note 14), it has frequently been supposed that the victory of Antonius 
resulted in a permanent military occupation by the Romans of a part of 
the southern coast and even that an organized province named Cilicia was 
formed at this time; see e.g. Junge, pp. iof. and 21: Marquardt RSt.Vr 
1 p. 379f.: K. J. Neumann in Jahrbb. f. Cl. Philol. cxxvn (1883), p. 53if.: 
Drumann-Groebe G.R. 1 p. 44: E. Taublcr in Klto x (1910), p. 253: Or- 
merod Piracy, p. 209 and C.AH. ix p. 351: Ziebarth Bcitrdge, p. 33: Car- 
copino Hist. Rom. ix p. 334b (where even Lycia and Lycaonia are in- 
cluded in it) : Rostovtzeff Hellenist. World, p. 974. A modified view was 
taken by Mommsen ( R.G . 7 xi p. 133, note = Eng. Trans, in p. 382, note), 
namely, that the Romans may have “occupied nothing in this rugged country 
save stations for their vessels and troops,” and by Holleaux (ibid. p. xi, 
note 2), who supposed that Antonius established Rome’s authority over the 
territories which formed the noyau of the future province of Cilicia. At 
the same time, Mommsen pointed out that “the idea of a provincia did not 
absolutely involve possession of the country, but in itself implied no more 
than an independent military command,” and Holleaux admitted that 
Antonius held his title of proconsul only by virtue of his military command 
and not as the governor of a subject territory. This was also the view of 
L. R. Taylor and A. B. West in A.] A. xxxii p. 19, and Antonius’s pro- 
vincia was aptly characterized as a “maridme command” by R. Syme in 
Anat. Stud. Buckler, p. 299; as Mommsen observed in R. St. R. 111 p. 1083, 
provincia, strictly speaking, meant nothing more than a “sphere of opera- 
tions.” Moreover, it is hard to see what “stations” could have been “occupied” 
in this “rugged country.” It is highly improbable that Coracesium (which 
was held by the pirates in 67 b.c, see Plutarch Pomp. 28, 1), as supposed 
by Neumann, or other isolated places in Cilicia Tracheia with their tiny 
harbours were occupied permanently by Roman troops or warships or 
became the headquarters of Roman officials. Even Ormerod, who supposed 
(Piracy, p. 209) that the permanent command “comprised little more than 
the former Attalid possessions in southwestern Asia Minor,” included 
(p. 213) in “the area occupied by the pirates at this time” not only the coast 
and the interior of Cilicia Tracheia but also the Pamphylian ports of Attaleia 
and Side. In fact, there is no reason why the Romans, who were able to 
use Rhodes as a base, should have needed any other “stations” for naval 
operations off the southern coast. Moreover, in the law dealing with piracy 
which was passed in 101 or 100 b.c. (see below note 13) there is no real 
evidence of a province called Cilicia; for, whereas this law orders the 
governors of Asia and Macedonia (c, 1 . 8f.) to swear an oath to obey its 
provisions, and the quaestors of these two provinces (c, 1. 4) to take certain 
measures (lost from the inscription) concerning the public funds, there 
is no mention of any governor or quaestor of Cilicia, and it is difficult to 
believe that the officials of this province, had it been in existence, would 
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have been left unmentioned. There is also no good reason, as will be 
pointed out (see below note 14), for supposing that Sulla and Oppius, 
whatever their titles may have been, actually administered any such prov- 
ince. The formation of the provinces of Crete and Cilicia is placed subse- 
quent to the acquisition of Cyrene by Rome (in 96 b.c.) in Justin xxxix 5, 
3, where, however, as W. Otto pointed out ( RJE . vm 1311), the annexation 
both of Crete (actually in 67 b.c.) and of Cilicia is related in connexion 
with the war of Antonius. While it is not improbable that Antonius, for 
the purposes of his campaign in eastern waters, was officially designated 
as pro consule in Ciliciam missus, there is no reason for believing that his 
tmperium consisted of more than the command of the fleet against the 
pirates. Gabinius, the Tapias 'P upaiotv is Kikudav, was evidently not the 
quaestor of the province but the quaestor regularly assigned to a military 
or naval commander (see Mommsen R. St. R. n 3 p. 561!. and p. 563, note 1). 
According to Cicero Brut. 168, Antonius had a praefectus, M. Gratidius, who 
was killed during the campagin. 

13 . Fouilles de Delphes in 4, no. 37 =zS£.G. hi 378. The date now generally 
accepted is 101 or 100 b.c.; see G. Colin in B.CM. xx.vni (1924), p. 58R: 
H. Stuart Jones in fJi£. xvi (x 926), p. 155L : Ormerod in CAM. ix p. 351: 
J. Carcopino in RE.G. xlii (1929), p. 326 and Mel. G. Glotz (Paris 1932) 
1 p. iiyf. Colin and Carcopino, followed by Rostovtzeff ( Hellenist . World, 
p. 786) and by W. Schur in Klio xxxi (1938), p. 315, suggested that the 
measure was an attempt to form a general combination, not only against 
the pirates but also against Mithradates and Nicomedes, and to secure an 
extraordinary command in the East for Gaius Marius. Colin’s restoration 
of Col. b, 1 . 7, rrjv re Kikusiav 8 id ravras ras air Las [auras Maapicos 
’Avrcovios CTTpaTiyybs avOvnaros xartax* Kai ty xj/aas iiroirjaraTo], ex- 
plained as a parenthesis intended to justify Antonius’s occupation of Cilicia, 
was shown to be inept by M. A. Levi in Atti Accad. Torino rx (1924-25), 
p. 177, who pointed out that such a justification has no place in a law. The 
restorations proposed in S.E.G. and in Fouilles de Delphes, also alluding 
to an occupation of Cilicia by Antonius, are likewise unsuited to the con- 
text. A clause requesting the allies to police Cilicia seems to be required. 
An Athenian expedition, perhaps in the early first century, against the 
pirates, presumably at Rome’s order, is suggested by the bestowal of wreaths 
on an Athenian admiral by the Koinon of the Lycians and the demoi of 
Cythnos, Phaselis, Myra, Side and Celenderis; see l.G. 11 2 3218 and Robert 
in R. Phil, lxx (1944), p. I3f. 

14 . For Sulla’s mission see Chap. IX note 17. In a speech supposed to have 
been delivered by him to Mithradates in 85 and in his report to the Senate 
in 84 b.c. he is represented as describing himself as KiXixias apx<»v or 
rpyovpevos (Appian Mith. 57 and B.C. 1 77), and in Liber de Vir. III. 75 it 
is said that Sulla praetor Ciliciam provinciam habuit. These statements have 
been the basis for the belief that Sulla was propraetor of a province called 
Cilicia; see e.g. Marquardt RSt.V? 1 p. 380: Junge, p. iof.: Mommsen 
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R.G. U.: Frohlich in RE. iv 1527: Ormerod Piracy, p. 212: Ziebarth ibid. 
p. 34: Syme ibid. p. 299, note 3: Rostovtzeff in CAH. ix p. 237. On the other 
hand, there is no mention of any such command in the accounts of Sulla’s 
mission in Livy Per. lxx and Plutarch Sulla 5, 3!, in both of which only 
Cappadocia is named. In the case of Plutarch, this is especially surprising, 
for his biography was largely dependent on Sulla’s Memoirs (see Chap. IX 
note 17), and the explanation of the omission offered by Junge (p. 11), 
namely, that Plutarch failed to find any deed of Sulla’s in Cilicia which 
was worthy of mention, is hardly adequate. Plutarch relates (/.c.) that Sulla 
had a small force under his command, and the leading of this body of 
Roman soldiers over the Taurus would naturally have been included in his 
Memoirs as an achievement; it was afterwards regarded as one of the claims 
of ServiUus Isauricus to fame that he was the first Roman to lead an army 
over this mountain-range (see below note 23). If Sulla really had an 
imperium in “Cilicia,” it may perhaps be explained by supposing that the 
Senate, in order to give him an official title, designated him as pro praetore 
in Ciliciam missus, based perhaps on a similar title borne by Marcus An- 
tonius (see above note 12); it is difficult, however, to see why an official 
sent to carry out a mission in Cappadocia should have held the same tide 
as a commander despatched against the CiUcian pirates. On the other hand, 
the belief that Sulla was sent to Cilicia may have arisen from the frequent 
confusion between Cilicia proper and the adjacent region north of the 
Taurus, including Cappadocia, due in part to the fact that one of the 
strategiai of the latter kingdom was called Cilicia (see Chap. VI note 28 
and Chap. XI note 35) ; see Syme ibid. p. 299. 

The belief in the existence of a province on the southern coast at this 
time has been further strengthened by the generally accepted supposition 
that Quintus Oppius, one of the three Roman generals who tried to oppose 
Mithradates in 88 (see Chap. IX note 26) was propraetor of Cilicia; see 
e.g. Marquardt lc.: Reinach Mith. Eup., p. 121: Ormerod in CAH. ix 
p. 240: Miinzer in RE. xvm 740!. This view is based solely on the descrip- 
tion of Oppius as arpaTqybi Hap.<fiv\ia<s in Posidonius frg. 41 Muller 
( FH.G . in p. 268)= frg. 36 Jac. ( F . Gr. Hist. 11 p. 245!.), quoted in 
Athenaeus v 47, p. 21 if. Elsewhere he is called, without mention of a prov- 
ince, proconsul (Livy Per. lxxviii), legatus (Licinianus, p. 27 Flemisch), 
and crTpar^yd? (Appian Mith. 17 and 20). Since his name does not appear 
in the Fasti Consulares, it must be assumed that he was a praetorius, sent 
to the East, like Antonius, with proconsular imperium. In the lack of any 
other mention of the provincia of Oppius, the validity of the argument, 
based only on the fragment of Posidonius, is questionable. This fragment 
is a quotation from a speech attributed to Athenion, Mithradates’s agent in 
Athens in 88 b.c. (see Chap. IX note 42), and the question arises whether 
the title orpaTrpyds is used in this passage of somewhat doubtful accuracy 
with the ordinary meaning of praetor and whether the expression means 
that, in fact, Oppius was governor of a province of Pamphylia. In the 
narrative which follows the speech (F. Gr. Hist, n p. 248 = Athenaeus 
p. 215 a) a certain Orbius (’Opo/hos) is described as <rrparriyb<s 'Papauav 
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kcli <f>v\a<r<TCtiv rrjv Arjkov, and it was pointed out by von Wilamowitz 
in SB. Berl. A\ad. 1923, p. ep.(. = Kl. Schr. v 1, p. 2o8f. that this is to be 
interpreted, not as praetor Romanus but as the leader o£ the (revolting) 
Roman settlers on the island. Von Wilamowitz, reluctant to attribute such 
inexactness in terminology to Posidonius himself, suggested that this nar- 
rative in its present form was a carelessly made extract from the original 
and rejected this description of Orbius as a later addition, a correction which 
was accepted by Jacoby. The apparent inaccuracy of this part of the quota- 
tion inevitably casts suspicion on its correctness as a whole. Nevertheless, 
the fact that, in the hope of opposing Mithradates’s advance, Oppius and 
his troops were stationed in the southeastern part of the province of Asia 
(“on the border of Cappadocia,” see Chap. IX note 26) does indeed suggest 
that, in order to give him a title, he may have been designated as praetor 
in Pamphyliam missus. But it seems unsafe, as also in the cases of Antonius 
and Sulla, to infer that his post was other than a special one created to 
meet an emergency or that at this time Pamphylia had been organized as a 
province. 

15 . The territory comprised in the province of “Cilicia” before the con- 
quests of Servilius Isauricus (see below note 22) is known only from Cicero’s 
speeches against Verres. The latter’s thefts are said to have taken place 
in Asia and Pamphylia (I Verr. 2 and rr; // Verr. 1 93 and m 6), in Achaea, 
Asia and Pamphylia (II Verr. 1 60), in Achaea, Asia, Cilicia and Pamphylia 
(Div. in Caec. 6), in Aspendus (II Verr. 1 53!.) and in Perge (II Verr. 
tv 71 ). The commune of Milyas is also named not only as the scene of 
Verres’s extortions but also as the recipient of part of the damages as- 
sessed against Dolabella on his conviction; see II Verr. 1 95L As Achaea 
and Asia were obviously not parts of his province, there remain only 
Pamphylia and Milyas and what is meant by “Cilicia.” Although Ci- 
licia was officially the name of Dolabella’s province (II Verr. 1 44), the 
district is mentioned in connexion with Verres in this one instance onlv, 
and in view of the improbability that in 80 b.c. the Romans actually 
controlled any part of Cilicia Tracheia, it would seem either that Cicero 
was exaggerating the scene of Verres’s thefts or that he applied the official 
term “Cilicia” to Milyas or the adjacent part of Pisidia. The order of the 
names in the passage in question, in which “Cilicia” stands between Asia 
and Pamphylia, suggests that the word may have been thus loosely used. 
On the other hand, a much greater area seems to be assigned to the province 
in II Verr. 1 95, where we are told that Verres, while acting as the quaestor 
of Dolabella, wrongfully exacted grain from Lycia, Pamphylia, Pisidia 
Phrygiaque tota. Of these districts, however, Lycia, an independent federa- 
tion (see Chap. XXII note 32), was certainly not in Dolabclla’s province. 
The inclusion of Phrygia as a whole (accepted by Junge, p. 22f.) might 
seem to be confirmed by the fact that in 56 b.c. the three judiciary dioceses 
of which the district was comprised, namely, Laodiceia-Cibyra, Apameia 
and Synnade were joined to the province of Cilicia; see Chap. XVI note 18. 
Waddington, although he pointed out (Fastes, p. 23) that the trial of 
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Philodamus, conducted at Laodiceia in 80 by the governor of Asia (see 
above p. 248), shows that this diocese was not in Cilicia, nevertheless sup- 
posed that those of Apameia and Synnada were in this province; this was 
also the view of Marquardt (RSt.V . 2 1 pp. 335b and 382b), who supposed 
that the two dioceses were attached to Cilicia by Sulla or Murena, of Ram- 
say ( C.B . 1 pp. 341 and 428) and of Chapot ( Prov . Procons. p. 78f.). But, 
as Syme pointed out (ibid. p. 300, note 2), the expression Phrygia tota is 
not enough to prove that these two dioceses belonged to Cilicia. Moreover, 
in 62 b.c. all three Phrygian dioceses were in the province of Asia; see 
Cicero pro Flacco 34b, 39 b and 68, where Acmonia and Dorylaeum, re- 
spectively in the dioceses of Apameia and Synnada (see Pliny N.H. v 
io5f.), are represented as taking part in the prosecution of Flaccus (see 
above p. 379b), and Laodiceia and Apameia are mentioned as being in Asia. 
It is difficult to believe, merely on the basis of this one statement, that the 
two Phrygian dioceses were attached to Cilicia in 80, transferred to Asia 
before 62 and retransferred to Cilicia in 56, and it is safer to suppose either 
that the inclusion of Lycia and Phrygia in Cicero’s list of places was a 
prosecutor’s exaggeration or that Verres, who committed thefts in Achaea 
and Asia, provinces not under his power, also took grain from districts 
outside the limits of his own province. 

16 . The early governors of Cilicia were Cn. Cornelius Dolabella (80/79 
b.c.), P. Servilius Vatia Isauricus (78-74), L. Octavius (74), L. Licinius 
Lucullus (74-67), Q. Marcius Rex (67/66) ; see Marquardt RSt.V 2 1 p. 380! 
It was suggested by Th. Reinach in Herm. xxxiv (1899), p. 159b that L. 
Cornelius L. f. Lentulus av^wraro?, mentioned in a list of Roman officials 
in an inscription from Rhodes ( LG . xii 1, 48 = I.G.R. iv ni8 = Sy/b 8 74s, 
see Chap. X notes 19 and 20), was not proconsul of Macedonia, as Reinach 
had previously supposed ( Mith . Eup., German Trans, p. 474, note), but 
governor of Cilicia (in 83-81). The only argument, however, that can be 
adduced for this suggestion is that all tbe other Romans mentioned in the 
inscription served in Asia Minor, and it was regarded with reserve by 
Miinzer in R.E. iv 1371 and Holleaux in Srparrjyos 'Tiraros, p. 37. It has 
sometimes been supposed that Dolabella held office for two years (80-78); 
see e.g. Marquardt Is.: Miinzer in R.E. iv 1297: Drumann-Groebe G.R. n 
p. 485. This, however, is only an inference from the fact that we know of 
no governor between him and Servilius Isauricus. For his governorship and 
subsequent trial see Cicero I Verr. it; II Verr. 1 41; 44b; 73; 77; 88f.; 95b: 
Asconius p. 27 Stangl. Asconius warns his readers that this prosecution 
must not be confused with that of another Gnaeus Dolabella (Consul in 81 
and afterward proconsul of Macedonia), who was accused by the youthful 
Julius Caesar in 77 but acquitted; see Suetonius Jul. 4, 1: Valerius Maximus 
vni 9, 3: Plutarcb Caes. 4, 1. Nevertheless, the two are confused by Ps.- 
Asconius (pp. 194 and 234 Stangl). According to the very doubtful testi- 
mony of Ps.-Asconius (p. 194), the propraetor of Cilicia was defended by 
Hortensius Hortalus, wbo did defend the proconsul Dolabella (Cicero Brut. 
317). According to 11 Verr. 1 99b, the litis aestimatio assessed against Dolabella 
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on his conviction included various sums of money which, the defendant de- 
clared, had been paid to Verres but were not entered in the latter’s accounts, 
amounting in all to over two and a half million sesterces. The litis aestimatio 
on grain, hides, cilicium and sacking was three million sesterces (ibid. 95). 
The Lex Cornelia de Repetundis (of Sulla), under which Dolabella was 
tried, fixed this amount at four times the amount found to have been ex- 
torted; see Kleinfeller in R.E. 1 a 606. For Dolabella as a type of a dishonest 
governor see Juvenal vm 105. According to Friedlander Juvenalis Sat. Libri v 
(Leipzig 1895), p. 412b, the satirist may also have had in mind Dolabella 
the proconsul of Macedonia (see above) and Publius Dolabella, Cicero’s 
son-in-law, who became notorious for his plundering of Asia in 43 b.c. 
(see Chap. XVII note 49). The former, however, was acquitted, and the 
latter was never brought to trial. 

17 . The campaign of Servilius against the pirates of the coast was described 
by Sallust in Historiae 1 and by Livy in Book xc. Because of the loss of these 
sources we are dependent on the fragments of the former (1 127-132 and 11 
81 Maur.) and the brief notices (drawn mostly from the latter) which are 
contained in the epitomes; see Florus 1 41, 4b: Eutropius vi 3: Festus Brev. 
iif.: Orosius v 23, 2if. See also Strabo xu p. 568 and xrv p. 665 and Velleius 
Paterculus n 39, 2. The war was treated by Drumann-Groebe ( G.R. iv 
p. 408b) and especially by Ormerod in J.RS. xii (1922), p. 35b, repeated 
in briefer form in Piracy, p. 214b and C.A.H. ix p. 354b According to Cicero 
II Verr. in 211, Servilius was in command of Cilicia for a quinquennium. 
Cicero, however, was using a round number and furthermore, in order 
to contrast the integrity of Servilius with the corrupt practices of Verres, 
he was exaggerating the length of the former’s command, for it is clear 
that Servilius’s tenure extended from the beginning of 78 to the spring of 
74. On the other hand, according to Eutropius and Orosius, the war lasted 
for a triennium. In an attempt to reconcile the discrepancy, Maurenbrecher 
suggested (C. Sallustii Crispi Hist. Reliquiae 1 p. 67b) that the triennium 
referred to the duration of the second campaign (that against the Isaurians), 
and this explanation was accepted by Drumann-Groebe (p. 408, note 8) 
and Miinzer (R.E. 11 a 1813). Another solution was offered by Ormerod, 
namely, that, while Servilius was in command from 78 to 74, the first year 
was given up to the necessary preparations, and all the actual fighting took 
place in the summers of 77-75, since no warfare was possible in 74 before 
the arrival of Servilius’s successor, Octavius; see J.RS. xii p. 37b Although 
the meagre information contained in our sources scarcely permits of so 
definite a chronology as that proposed by Ormerod, namely, 7776 for the 
yar on the coast and 76-75 for the invasion of Isauria. this explanation of the 
triennium is more convincing than that of Maurenbrecher. 

18 . This great naval victory is mentioned briefly in Strabo xiv p. 665 and 
Florus 1 41, 4, and referred to in general terms in the epitomes (see above 
note 17). Two inscriptions from Xanthus in Lycia record thank-offerings 
made by a certain Aechmon, vavapxqcras Kara iroXepov Ik iravrsov Avkuov 
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and alpeffels vtto Kvkuhv iirl row cnrvaxOtv ros orparoiri&ov Kal iirl r&v ra 
< vavTia irpa£dvT(i)v rm Idvcr, it is related that he defeated “the enemy” in 
a naval battle at the Chelidonian Islands and then landed in their country 
and ravaged it, winning three victories over them; see TA M. n 264 and 
265 = 1 .G.R. hi 607 a and b = O.GJ. 552 and 553. Another inscription from 
Xanthus, in which Aechmon is called vavapxos Avk'imv, records the con- 
struction of his tomb by oi <rrparevcrdpevoi Kara rrSkc/iov iv r$ vavriKM ; 
see T.A.M. n ^ig — l.GJJ. m 620= O.GJ. 554. He was evidently an admiral 
of the Lycian Federation (see Chap. XXII note 35). Since the lettering of 
these inscriptions is that of the early first century before Christ, it was sug- 
gested by O. Treuber in Gesch. d. Lykier (Stuttgart 1887), p. 185, note 1 
that Aechmon’s victory was won either in connection with Antonius’s cam- 
oaign or in this war of Servilius. The latter of these suggestions was accepted 
by Benndorf in Festschr. f. O. Hirschfeld (Berlin 1903), p. 75b, who sup- 
nosed that Aechmon and the Lycian fleet aided Servilius both in his naval 
victory and in his subsequent campaign against Zenicetes, and this view 
was adopted by Dittenberger in O.GJ. 552, note 4 and Ormerod in C.AJJ. 
ix p. 3*54. If it may be accepted, Servilius’s battle can be definitely placed 
off the Chelidonian Islands. It was pointed out, however, by Kalinka ( T.AM . 
11 264 commentary) that Aechmon’s achievements are celebrated as those 
of an independent commander, and that it is more probable that the in- 
scriptions commemorate an earlier campaign of the Lycian Federation 
against the pirates, which, though successful, did not eradicate the evil. The 
omission of any mention of the Romans strengthens this view, for, had 
Aechmon been acting as the ally of Servilius, he would hardly have left 
the fact unmentioned. 

19 . The chief source for Servilius’s campaign against Zenicetes is Strabo 
xiv p. 671; the passage is misplaced, for it occurs, not in connexion with 
the mention of the city of Olympus (xiv p. 666), but immediately after the 
description of the Cilician Corycus and the island of Elaeussa (see Chap. XI 
note 21). It was pointed out by Treuber (p. 187, note 2) and by Ormerod 
(J.RS. xii p. 43b) that the misplacement is due to a confusion in Strabo’s 
source between tbe Lycian Corycus, near Olympus (see Chap. XI note 4), 
and the more famous Cilician city of this name. The same confusion is 
probably to be found in Sallust Hist, n 81 Maur., where, because the saffron 
from the Cilician Corycus was famous (see Chap. XI note 20), the Lycian 
Corycus is described as urbs inclita portu atque nemore in quo crocum 
( ngnitur ; see Junge, p. 34 (where, however, it was pointed out that the 
fragment does not necessarily allude to Servilius) and Ormerod in J.RS 
xii p. 42b The Lycian Corycus is listed in its proper place in Strabo xiv 
n. 666, and its capture by Servilius, together with that of Olympus and 
Phaselis, is mentioned in Eutropius vi 3 (where Ciliciae has been deleted), 
Orosius v 23, 22 and Ps.-Asconius p. 237 Stangl, and also probably in 
Sallust 1 131 and 132 Maur. For the bestowal of honours on a Lycian who 
may have taken part in the war against Zenicetes see T.A.M. n 900. A 
Zenicetes Boo-iXevv, who dedicated an iron strigil at Dodona, was identified 
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with this Lycian chieftain by Gomperz in AEM. v (1881), p. I36f. The 
identification was accepted by Benndorf {ibid. p. 84, note 1), who drew 
the conclusion that the Lycian Zenicetes assumed the title of King, as well 
as by Ziebarth ( Beitr'dge , p. 34) and Ormerod (C.A.H. ix p. 354). But 
since the only reason for the identification is the fact that no other ruler 
named Zenicetes is known, it must be regarded as doubtful, especially in 
view of the long distance of Dodona from Lycia. For Olympus see Cicero 
11 Verr. 1 56 and Artemidorus quoted by Strabo xiv p. 665; see also Chap. 
XXII note 16. The mountain near it is described by Strabo (xiv p. 666) as 
opo? ofMowfiov, 6 icai Qoivlkovs KaXetreu. This is evidently the Musa Dag 
south of the city; see R. Kiepert F.O.A. vin Text, p. 9. But in his account 
of the stronghold of Zenicetes (xiv p. 671) Strabo describes the mountain- 
fortress as having a view over “all Lycia and Pamphylia and Pisidia and 
Milyas,” and the fragment of Sallust (Hist. 1 130 Maur.) Lyciae Pisidiaeque 
agros despectantem is generally supposed to refer to it also. It was pointed 
out by Ormerod ( J.RS . xii p. 4of. and Piracy, p. 217) that this description 
does not apply to the Musa Dag (3280 ft. in height), from which there is no 
extensive view, but does suit the Tahtali Dag (7874 ft.) near the coast 
farther north (see Chap. XI note 11). He suggested, therefore, that Zenicetes 
was a chieftain of this mountain-group, who extended his power to include 
the whole coast. But in view of the probability that Strabo had not climbed 
either mountain and that both he and Sallust (if the fragment really de- 
scribes the stronghold of Zenicetes and not some other portion of the Taurus) 
were merely giving a rhetorical description of a high peak, it seems unsafe 
to draw this inference. For Phaselis see Strabo xiv p. 666f. and Chap. XXII 
note 3, and for its "alliance” with Zenicetes see Cicero 11 Verr. iv 21, where 
its capture by Servilius is also recorded; see, in addition, Sallust 1 129 Maur. 
and Florus 1 41, 5 and the authors cited (for Corycus) above. For the 
plundering of Olympus see 77 Verr. 1 56!. and for the annexation of Phaselis 
and Olympus by Servilius see Cicero de Leg. Agr. 1 5 and n 50. The allusion 
to the seizure of omnis ora Lyciorum atque Cilicutn in de Leg. Agr. 1 frg. 
3 is a gross exaggeration in the case of Lycia, and, if it was applied to Ser- 
vilius’s conquests, in the case of Cilicia also. 

20 . For the ships collected by Lucullus in 85 b.c. see above p. 226. Since 
“Pamphylia” is named among the places which gave them and since Attaleia 
and Side were the only ports in the district, it may be assumed that they 
contributed to his fleet. It would appear, therefore, that at this time 
they were allies of Rome. There is no ground for the belief (see e.g. Ruge 
in RE. n 2156 and Ormerod in CAM. ix p. 352) that Attaleia had been 
controlled by the pirates or “openly leagued” with them. For the annexation 
of Attaleia by Servilius see Cicero de Leg. Agr. 1 5 and n 50. There is no 
good reason to suppose, with Miinzer (RE. n a 1814), that he destroyed it. 

21 . It has sometimes been maintained that Servilius occupied a part of 
Cilicia Tracheia (see Junge, p. 29f., Marquardt RSt.V . 1 1 p. 382 and Dru- 
mann-Groebe G.R. iv p. 409) and even that he "swept the whole south 
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coast” as far as Cilicia Campestris (Ramsay in JUS. XLVin [1928], p. 47 
and Klio xxn [1929], p. 381). This belief, however, is founded chiefly on 
the statement of Sallust (Hist. 11 81 Maur.) that Servilius iter vertit ad 
Cory cum and on Livy Per. xc, which mentions his success adversus Cilices. 
It has been shown in note 19, however, that Corycus is presumably the 
Lycian and not the Cilician city of the name, and in the Periocha of Livy 
Cilices is evidently used as a synonym for pirates in conformity with the 
tendency to designate them in general by this name; see Appian Mith. 92 
and above p. 281 and Ormerod in J.RS. xii p. 50. Even the Isaurians, be- 
cause they were bandits, are placed in Cilicia in Livy Per. xcm. This 
tendency appears likewise in the general references to the conquest of 
“Cilicia” by Servilius in Velleius Paterculus (11 39, 2), Eutropius (vi 3), 
Orosius (v 23, 21) and Festus (12, 3), where the word is used to denote 
his victories over the pirates, specifically, probably, the overthrow of Zenicetes, 
evidently alluded to also in the statement of Strabo (xii p. 569) that Servilius, 
besides his conquests in Isauria, ra rroXXa twv nei paratv epvpara efeIXe 
ra iirl rfj 0 a\drrp. As Ormerod showed (J.RS. xii p. 37), there is no real 
evidence that “Servilius ever succeeded in even entering Cilicia Tracheia, the 
principal headquarters of the pirates.” 

22 . For the campaign of Servilius in Isauria see Sallust Hist. 11 87 and m 
1 Maur.: Strabo xii p. 568 and xiv p. 665: Livy Per. xcm and the epitomes 
cited in note 17 above: Frontinus Strat. hi 7, 1. It has been treated at length 
by Ormerod in J.RS. xii (1922), p. 44f. and more briefly in C.AH. ix p. 355. 
Strictly speaking, Isauria was the region east and southeast of Lake Sugla 
traversed by the upper Qarjamba Su (formed by the junction of an outlet 
of the lake with the Silistat Su, which rises in the mountains farther south) 
and named from the K&pai of Isaura Vetus and Isaura Nova which were 
its chief centres; see Strabo p. 568 (where rtf v Se Near', sc. kc 5 /xrjr- has been 
inserted by Meineke) : R. Kiepert F.O.A. vm Text, p. iof.: Ramsay in 
J.RS. vn (1917), p. 277f . : Ruge in RE. ix 2056. Gradually, however, in the 
growing tendency to identify the tribes on both sides of the Taurus, 
the name was extended to include part or all of Cilicia Tracheia (see 
e.g. Pliny NH. v 94), as, conversely, “Cilicia” was used to denote the 
country north of the range; see Ramsay lx:, and Ormerod, p. 51. On the 
other hand, in Ptolemy v 4, 9 Isauria is extended toward the north and re- 
garded as including Savatra and Lystra in Lycaonia. For Isauria (in the 
narrower sense) and the town of Isaura Vetus and the question of the site 
of Isaura Nova see Hamilton Researches n p. 327!.: Sterrett in P.AS. m 
pp. 97, io5f. and 148b: Ramsay in J.Ouil. vn (1904), Beibl. 77b and JHS. 
xxv (1905), p. 163b and xlviii (1928), p. 47!.: Jiithner, Knoll, Patsch and 
Swoboda Vorl. Bericht ueber eine Arch. Exped. n. Kleinasien (Prague 
1903), p. 44b: Denhm'dler aus Ijybaonien, etc. pp. 62b and 119b The Isaurians 
seem to be described in Sallust Hist, n 85 Maur. as genus hominum vagum 
et rapinis suetum magis quam agrorum cultibus, and their “villages” are 
called X-po-T&v Karoudcu in Strabo xii p. 568. For the organizations of the 
Pisidians see A, H. M. Jones Gree\ City, p. 46, where they are characterized 
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“as confederations of clans rather than as tribes” and, as examples, not only 
the Isaurians, but also the Orondeis (see below note 25) and the Homonadeis 
(see Chap. XIX note 2) are cited. The statement of Strabo (l-c.) that the 
Isaurians “gave trouble” to the Romans and to Servilius does not necessarily 
refer to raids prior to the invasion; it is hard to see how the Isaurians could 
have reached the Roman possessions in Pamphylia. The statement of Festus 
(12, 3) that they combined with the pirates seems also, in view of their dis- 
tance from the Mediterranean, to be highly improbable. It is difficult to 
accept the view of Ormerod (JJIS. xii pp. 36f. and 45 and Piracy , pp. 2x2 
and 2iyf.) that Servilius’s invasion of Isauria was part of a general plan 
for “pacifying” the tribes north of the Taurus, formed by Sulla and initiated 
by Murena when he annexed Cibyra (see Chap. X note 31), or his suggestion 
( C.AH . ix p. 355) that it was preliminary to an invasion of Cilicia Tracheia 
from the north. 

23. It was supposed by Ramsay in JJiS. xxv (1905), p. 165L that Ser- 
vilius invaded Isauria from the north by way of Apameia and Antioch-near- 
Pisidia, and this route was also suggested by Syme ( Anat . Stud. Buckler, 
p. 300, note 4). There is no reason, however, to believe that Servilius was 
ever in the province of Asia, and it is stated expressly (presumably as the 
result of a boast of his own or his admirers) that he was the first Roman 
general to lead an army over the Taurus; see Eutropius vi 3 and Orosius v 
23, 22. Ormerod, agreeing with Ramsay that any advance from the southern 
coast through Cilicia Tracheia was “improbable on military grounds” and 
pointing out that any invasion by way of the Cilician Gates was impossible, 
since Cilicia Campestris was held by Tigranes (see below note 35), showed 
that Servilius set out from Pamphylia; see J.RS. xu pp. 48E and 52b, rejected 
by Ramsay in Klio xxn (1929), p. 381 but accepted by Broughton in A.J.P. 
liv (1933), p. 138. Ormerod suggested as Servilius’s route either the road 
leading from the mouth of the Melas (Side) to Seydijehir (which he himself 
traversed) or a route from Antalya to Beyjehir by way of the pass of Kesik 
Bel. The latter of these, however, seems improbable, for it would have led 
Servilius far to the northwest of Isauria. It is perhaps more likely that he 
used the route followed by Jiithner and his associates, which leads directly 
from the Karpuz Qay, east of Side, to Silistat and Isaura Vetus; see Vorl. 
Ber. p. 39f. and Dent^mdler aus Ly\aonien, etc. p. 54b This road leads over 
the steep pass of Susam Bel, which is impracticable for waggons; it was 
evidently used in Antiquity, for many ruins, especially those (above the coast) 
of castles and look-out towers, were noticed along its course. 

24. For descriptions of Isaura Vetus (Zengibar Kalesi, about seventeen 
miles southeast of Lake Sugla) see above note 22. It was a strongly fortified 
place in 322 b.c., when, after a desperate resistance, it was captured by 
Perdiccas; see Diodorus xviii 22. The site of Isaura Nova is as yet not defi- 
nitely determined. It was placed by Sterrett ( P.AS . 111 p. i49f.) at Dinorna, 
about twenty miles northeast of Zengibar Kalesi, on the basis of an inscription 
of the Roman period mentioning a /JovXevrqs ’laravp&v. Jiithner and his 
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associates, however, reported that there are no traces of fortifications in the 
place or other indications that it was ever a town of importance; see Vorl. 
Ber. p. 51 and Den^maler aus Ly\aonien, etc. p. 99. Ramsay, rejecting this 
identification, placed Isaura Nova on a hill near Durla, about seventeen 
miles north of east from Zengibar Kalesi, where a metrical inscription, prob- 
ably of the fourth century after Christ (JUS. xxiv [1904], p. 261, no. 1), 
mentions the young men [o]i yrjv evreix*® vatov v Ic rapa; see J.O.AJ. vn 
(1904), Beibl. jyi.: JUS. xxv (1905), p. 163^; xlvui (1928), p. 47f.; l (1930), 
p. 269f.: f.RS. xvi (1926), p. 2iof.: Klio xxn (1929), p. 382. This site was 
accepted by Ruge in RjE. ix 2055f. The question, however, is complicated by 
the statement of Frontinus ( Strat . in 7, 1) that an oppidum called Isaura was 
forced by Servilius to surrender flumine ex quo hostes aquabantur averso. 
It was pointed out by Sterrett (ibid. p. 151) that this place could not have 
been Isaura Vetus, which got its water from a “fine flowing spring” on the 
mountain-side outside the city-walls (shown also on Jiithner’s map), and that 
the oppidum, therefore, was presumably Isaura Nova. Calder, however, 
showed that this constitutes an objection to the placing of Isaura Nova at 
Durla, since the stream on which the latter lies does not carry enough water 
to serve as a supply for the modern town, which derives its water from wells; 
see f.HS. xlviii (1928), p. 22of. and Klio xxm (1930), p. 91. On the other 
hand, Ormerod (J.RS. xn p. 45f.) accepted the location at Durla on the 
ground that the place mentioned by Frontinus was, nevertheless, Isaura 
Vetus, “the diversion of the river being a well-known Strategema, wrongly 
applied to the case of a town which was known to have surrendered owing 
to the failure of its water-supply.” Ormerod also connected with Isaura Vetus 
the detailed description in the “Orleans Fragment” of Sallust (Hist. 11 87 
Maur.), which relates that an oppidum , after the repulse of an attack by the 
Isaurians on the Roman vallum, was forced by Servilius to surrender eges- 
tate aquae and that the people of Isaura Nova, terrified by the fate of the 
captured town, sent envoys offering to surrender. Calder seems justified in 
his contention that the site of Isaura Nova must be sought elsewhere than 
at Durla; the mention in the inscription of the yrjv evreixea T crapa proves 
only that in the fourth century Durla was in Isauria. Moreover, Ormerod’s 
argument that it is improbable that Servilius reduced two places by a lack 
of water is hardly convincing. In a mountainous country, where the towns 
were on heights, it is not difficult to suppose that Servilius — who, of course, 
had brought no siege-engines with him — was forced on more than one occa- 
sion to resort to the expedient of depriving the defenders of water, in one 
case by diverting the stream, in the other by cutting them off from the source 
of their supply. There is no good reason, moreover, for identifying Sallust’s 
oppidum with Isaura Vetus; it is hard to believe that the Romans built a 
vallum on the steep mountain-side above which the city stood or that they 
could have cut off the defenders from the copious spring which, as has been 
mentioned, was not far from the walls. Strabo records the existence of 
several “robbers’ settlements” in Isauria (see above note 22), and this 
oppidum may well have been one of them. 
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25 . Pisidia is specifically named among the conquests of Servilius only in 
Festus Bret/, n, 1. There seems, however, to be an allusion to it in Cicero 
de Leg. Agr. 11 50, where there is an enumeration of Rome’s possessions in 
southern Asia Minor as including, besides Attaleia, Phaselis and Olympus, 
agrum Agerensem et Orindicum et Gedusanum. Of these, the first and the 
third are entirely unknown. Zumpt’s emendations Aperensem and Eleu- 
sanum, referring respectively to Aperlae in Lycia (see Chap. XXII note 17) 
and the island of Elaeussa off the coast of Cilicia Tracheia (see Chap XI 
note 21), although widely accepted, are, as Ormerod pointed out (J.R.S. xn 
p. 47, note 6 and p. 48, note 1), highly improbable; for there is no reason to 
suppose that Servilius’s conquests included Aperlae, at least 35 miles west 
of Cape Chelidonia, or, as has been already shown (note 21), the coast of 
Cilicia Tracheia. Ormerod himself, following a suggestion of Calder, pro- 
posed (p. 47f.) the emendations Ateniensem and Sedasanum, the former of 
which refers to Atenia, placed by Ramsay ( B.S.A. ix [1902-03], p. 253) at or 
near Kireli Kasaba on the eastern shore of Lake Beyjehir, the latter to Se- 
dasa, which probably lay east of Lake Sugla (Ruge in RJE. n a 1006). If these 
emendations may be accepted, they would indeed show that Servilius over- 
ran eastern Pisidia. Atenia, however, is known only from Notitiae Episco- 
patuum vm 470 and ix 379 (’Arevda) and Hierocles 672 (’At pevia), and it is 
questionable whether we may infer from the mention of a place in these late 
sources that it existed in the first century before Christ. Both emendations, 
moreover, presuppose (like Zumpt’s) a far greater degree of corruption in 
the manuscripts of Cicero than do the other names in the same passage. It 
seems safer, accordingly, to regard these two agri as belonging to unknown 
places, perhaps two of the Isaurian hpcrrS/v kcltoikicu of Strabo xii p. 568. 
The ager Orindicus, on the other hand, may be definitely placed in the 
region east of Lake Bey§ehir. Among the communities of Pisidia listed by 
Ptolemy (v 4, 9) are the ‘OpovStKoi, whose cities were Misthium and Pappa. 
The site of the latter has been fixed at Yunuslar, about half way between the 
lake and Konya by inscriptions of the “Council and People” of the Ti/ 3 e- 
puyirokevrav rmv Kal IIamn]vd>v (I.G.R. m 1468 and 1469 from Yunuslar) 
and of the TiySepioTroXetrwv Ilamjvalv ’Opoi/8ea>v (I.G.R. in 309 from An- 
tioch-near-Pisidia). The name of the tribe appears in the title of a procu- 
rator) Orondici (Ann. £p. 1927, 104, see Chap. XIX note 44), who presum- 
ably supervised an imperial estate in this region, and in a dedication to a 
deity called ’Totjs ’OpovSi/cds (M^AMui. 1 n = R.A. xvii [1923], p. 232). 
For Pappa see Cronin in fJHfS. xxn (1902), p. roof, and Juthner et al. Vorl. 
Ber. p. 14 and Denfyndler aus Lycaonien, etc. p. 9L and for a description of 
the region see Ramsay in Klio xxii (1929), p. 377. The inscriptions show 
that the correct form of the name of the tribe was ‘OpovSeis. This seems to 
be a different people from the ’OpoavSels, who sent envoys to Manlius Vulso 
when in northern Phrygia, and to whom Manlius sent his brother Lucius 
to collect the 200 talents levied on the community; see Livy xxxvm 18, 2 and 
19, 1: Polybius xxi 42 (44), 7 and 44 (46), i = Livy xxxvm 37, 11 and 39, 1. 
For various forms of the ethnicum see Ruge in R.E. xvm ii3of. and Robert 
in R.A. 11 (1933), p. 132 and B.C.H. lxx (1946), p. 52 if. The Oroandicus 
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(vl. Orondicus) tractus on the border of Galatia and Pisidia listed in Pliny 
NJHf. v 147 probably refers to the Orondeis, whereas the oppidum Oroanda 
(vd. Oronda), mentioned, together with Antioch-near-Pisidia, as belonging 
to the people formerly known as Solymi (v 94), may well have been the 
town of the Oroandeis. The view of Ramsay in JJiS. xlviii (1928), p. 49 
and Klio xxii p. 376L (reversing BS.A. ix p. 254) that the two tribes were 
identical is not convincing; see Ruge ibid. 1132. The other town of the Oron- 
deis, Misthium, which appears, probably more correctly, as M urria in a letter 
of Attalus II or Attalus III (Denkjnaler aus Lybaonien, etc. no. 74 1) and in 
the Notitiae Episcopatuum, is generally placed at Fasilar, about twenty miles 
south of Yunuslar and ten miles east of the southeastern corner of Lake 
Beyjehir, where there is a huge carved stele of the Hittite period; see Ramsay 
in B.S.A. ix p. 266f. and f.HS. xl (1920), p. 103: Jiithner et al. Vorl. Ber. 
pp. i6f. and 25f. and Denkmalcr aus Ly\aonien, etc. p. i2f.: Ruge in R.E. 
xv 2129L It may be supposed, therefore, that Servilius, after conquering the 
Isaurians, marched northward east of Lakes Sugla and Beyjehir; but at the 
same time it must be remembered that this supposition depends wholly on 
the identity of Cicero’s ager Orindicus and the territory of the Orondeis. For 
Amlada, where the polis and the yepatoi are addressed in a letter of Attalus 
II (or Attalus III), see Welles, no. 54 = Denkjndler aus Lykaonien, etc. no. 74 

11 and Chap. I note 77. 

26 . Ci.L. i 2 741 = Dessau 36: Cicero 11 Verr. 1 56!. and v 66: Eutropius vi 3 
and 5, 2: Orosius v 23, 22: Festus Brev. 12, 3 (de Cilicibus et Isauris trium- 
phavit). The entry of Servilius’s triumph in the Acta Triumphorum ( C.I.L. 

1 2 p. 178) has been lost. For the capture, escape and recapture of a nobilissi- 
mus pirata named Nico see II Verr. v 79. For Servilius’s reputation see also 
Cicero de Imp. Cn. Pomp. 68: Velleius Paterculus 11 39, 2: Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus xiv 8, 4. For his death in 44 b.c. see Cassius Dio xlv 16, 1. According 
to Suidas (1 p. 288 Adler), he died at the age of ninety, and, in fact, his birth 
cannot be placed after 130, since he was praetor in 90 b.c. See also Miinzer 
Rom. Adelsparteien (Stuttgart 1920), p. 355, note 2. The lack of any per- 
manent effect of his campaigns was noted by Appian ( Mith . 93). 

27 . Appian Mith. 92-93: Plutarch Pomp. 24: Cassius Dio xxxvi 20-23. These 
authors preface their descriptions of the pirates’ activities to their accounts 
of Pompey’s command. But their purpose in so doing is evidently to empha- 
size the gravity of the situation, and the conditions that are described were 
presumably those of the preceding decade. Many of the details are also given 
by Cicero in de Imp. Cn. Pomp. 31L and 55. For temples and cities of Asia 
Minor despoiled by the pirates see Appian Mith. 63 (see above p. 239L). A list 
of many others on the coast of Greece is given in Plutarch Pomp. 24, 5. For 
attacks on the islands of Syros and Tenos see LG. xii 5, 653 and 860. The 
robbery of the Temple of Apollo on Delos, recorded by Phlegon (frg. 12, 

13 Jac., see F.GrJdist. n p. 1164), has been confirmed by the discovery of a 
Roman law of 58 b.c., which, in granting the island freedom and immunity 
from taxation, also ordered the restoration of the shrines and statues which 
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had been destroyed by the pirates; see Durrbach Choix, no. 163 = S£.G. 
1 335 - 

28 . For the war of Antonius against the pirates see Foucart in Journ. d. 
Savants iv (1906), p. 569f. and Ormerod Piracy, p. 219b and C.AM. ix 
p. 355b The creation of his command was dated by Velleius Paterculus (n 
31, 3) a septennium before the passage of the Lex Gabinia of 67 B.C., i.e. 74 
b.c. For the command and its significance see Mommsen RSt.R. n 3 pp. 654b, 
854b and 862 and A. E. R. Boak in AmJHist.Rev. xxiv (1918-19), p. 8. It is 
called an imperium infinitum in Cicero II Verr. n 8 and in 213 and in Lac- 
tantius Inst. 1 ir, 32 and a curatio infinita totius orae maritimae in Ps.-As- 
conius pp. 202 and 259 Stangl. Antonius is referred to in Schol. Bob. p. 96 
Stangl as orae maritimae praepositus, but in a decree of Epidaurus as recently 
reread ( l.G . iv 2 66) he is called 6 ini Kpijrwv o-rpaTijyds. For his character 
see Plutarch Ant. 1, 1 : Sallust Hist, m 3 Maur.: Cicero II Verr. m 213: Ps.- 
Asconius p. 259 Stangl (et Siciliam et provincias omnes depopulatus est). 
The fragment of Sallust {Hist, in 2 Maur.), qui orae maritimae, qua Ro- 
manum esset imperium, curator { nocent)ior piratis was perhaps said of him. 
For the reasons alleged for his appointment see Ps.-Asconius ibid, and 
Velleius Paterculus n 31, 4. 

29 . For Antonius’s actions in Sicily see Cicero II Verr. 111 215 and Div. in 
Caec. 55. His campaign on the coasts of Liguria and Spain is known only 
from Sallust Hist, hi 5 and 6 Maur. Foucart pointed out {ibid. p. 575) that 
his operations off Spain were probably intended to check the rebellion of 
Sertorius, who was aided by pirates (Plutarch Sert. 7, 3 and 21, 5 and Pomp. 
19, 6). For his action at Gytheium in Laconia see l.G. v 1, ii46=Sy//. 3 748 
and Rostovtzeff Hellenist. World, p. 952 and above Chap. X note 45. It was 
pointed out by Wilhelm that the words [o]rc ’A vtmvios 1 rapeyivero ( 1 . 33) 
refer to Antonius the commander against the pirates and not, as had been 
previously supposed, to his brother, the Consul of 63 b.c., or his son, the 
Triumvir; see AM. xxvi (1901), p. 419b and Beitrage, p. 112b For Epidaurus 
see l.G. iv 2 66 (cited above note 28) and Rostovtzeff, p. 951!. 

30 . For the Cretan pirates see Strabo x p. 477: Plutarch Pomp. 29, 1: Dio- 
dorus xl 1, 3: Appian Sic. 6 , 1: Ormerod Piracy, p. 225b: Ziebarth Beitrage, 
p. 18. Athenian decrees of 320/19 {l.G. n* 399) and 217/16 (l.G. n 2 844 = 
Syll.* 535) mention the fact that Athenians had been carried off for .sale in 
Crete. For the campaign of Antonius, his death and his cognomen Creticus 
see Livy Per. xcvii {helium adversus Cretenses parum prospere susceptum 
morte sua finiit): Cicero II Verr. in 213: Schol. Bob. p. 96 Stangl: Ps.-As- 
conius pp. 202 and 239 Stangl: Appian Sic. 6 , r: Florus 1 42, 2 f.: Cassius Dio 
frg. hi, 1 Boiss.: Diodorus l.c.: Plutarch Ant. 1, 1. The fragments of Sallust, 
Hist, hi 8 (describing the capture of a large vessel by two myoparones be- 
longing to pirates) and hi 16 {ibi triennio frustra tritai), are presumably to be 
connected with this war. For the continuation of piracy after Antonius’s 
death see Cicero II Verr. v 87b For the war of Metellus Creticus against the 
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Cretans in 69-67 see Miinzer in R.E. hi i2iof. and Ormerod in C.A.H. ix 
P- 375- 

31. Plutarch Luc. 5f. According to Plutarch (see also Pomp. 20, 1), Lucul- 
lus’s eagerness to obtain the command in Cilicia was due to his fear that 
Pompey, at the time in Spain, might be chosen as commander against Mithra- 
dates and to his hope that if he were made governor of Cilicia the nearness 
of the province to Cappadocia would ensure his own appointment against 
the King. If this be true, it may mean that he was planning, in the event of 
the expected invasion, to create a diversion by marching across the Taurus 
and invading Pontus by way of Lycaonia and Cappadocia. It may also mean, 
however, that he was aware of the incapacity of his fellow-Consul Marcus 
Cotta, who had been made proconsul of Bithynia for the year 73, and be- 
lieved that, as the nearest commander of military experience, he would 
speedily be placed in command of the war. For his appointment to this com- 
mand see Cicero Acad. Prior, n 1; pro Mur. 33: Plutarch Luc. 6, 4; 7, 1: 
Appian Mith. 68 and 72: Memnon 37, 1. For his proconsulship of Asia in 
71-68 see Chap X note 47. 

32. This inference, drawn by Junge (p, 36f.) from the statement of Appian 
(Mith. 72) that Lucullus, in addition to the legion he brought with him from 
Italy and the two legions which had formerly been under the command 
of Valerius Flaccus and had been left in Asia (see above p. 233), had “two 
others” seems to be confirmed by Porphyrio Scholia to Horace Epist. 11 2, 
26, Luculli miles Valerianus et Servilianus exercitus, and by Sallust Hist, n 
47, 7 Maur. (a speech attributed to Gaius Cotta, Consul in 75), exercitus in 
Asia Ciliciaque ob nimias opes Mithridatis aluntur. 

33. For the expulsion of Eumachus by the Galatians see above p. 226. For 
his invasion of Pisidia see Appian Mith. 75. Appian’s narrative includes 
Cilicia among the regions that were overrun, but this cannot mean Cilicia 
Campestris, which at this time was held by Mithradates’s ally and son-in-law 
Tigranes (see below note 35). Ramsay suggested (Hist. Comm, to the Epist. 
to the Galatians, p. yot) that by Cilicia Appian really meant a part of 
Lycaonia. As Ormerod pointed out (JJRS. xn p. 51, note 4), in the general 
confusion in the use of the names Isauria and Cilicia, it is dangerous to 
assume that Eumachus crossed the Taurus into Cilicia Aspera, where he 
could neither harm the Romans nor obtain booty. The victory of Deiotarus 
over Mithradates’s praefecti is recorded also in Livy Per. xciv and Orosius 
vi 2, 18. 

34. The so-called Lex Antonia de Termessibus (a plebiscitum) , C 1 L. i 2 
589= Dessau 38 = Bruns Pontes? no. 14 = Abbott and Johnson Municip. 
Administration, no. 19. The mention of the Consuls of 72 b.c. establishes a 
terminus post quern for the law; it was hardly enacted before 70, for the 
names of the tribunes who held office during the year in which it was passed 
are known from CJL,. i z 744 = vi 31590 = Dessau 5800, and the list does not 
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include Marcus Lollius Palicanus who was tribune in 71; see J. N. Hough 
in A.JJ 3 . li (1930), p. i39f. and Last in C.AH. ix p. 896. But for a dating in 68 
see L. R. Taylor in C.P. xxxvi (1941), p. 121, note 32. It was suggested by 
Rostovtzeff ( Hellenist . World , p. 947L) that the mention of the former re- 
lations between Rome and Termessus (in 91 b.c., see col. n, 1 . i8f.) indicates 
that these were renewed by this measure and that this renewal may have 
been connected with encroachments on the city’s privileges by the Roman 
government. The view was expressed by Heberdey in Anz. Wien. A fad. 
lxviii (1931), p. 2if. and RJE. v a 749 that this law did not apply to Ter- 
messus alone but gave the same status to many other cities, perhaps through- 
out the provinces of Asia and Pamphylia-Cilicia. This view was based 
on the supposition that since the greater part of the inscription has been 
lost, the document must have contained more than the recognition of 
Termessus, as well as on the fact that insulae are included in the guar- 
antee of the city’s territory (col. 1, 1. 15) and the right to levy portoria 
maritima was specified (col. 11, 1 . 31); for obviously the territory of Ter- 
messus did not reach the coast. It seems hazardous, however, to infer from 
the mere length of the document that its terms included other communities 
also; and it is perhaps more probable, as the present writer suggested in 
The Gree\ Political Experience, Studies in Honor of W. K. Prentice, p. 185, 
that the mention of the "islands” and the “maritime customs-duties” in- 
dicates the use of a standard form employed in cases of similar recognition 
of coast cities, as also in the treaties concluded with Greek city-states (see 
Chap. IV note 89). It is not improbable that similar measures applying to 
other communities were passed about this time. An era of Termessus be- 
ginning with the recognition of its independence is suggested by a series 
of coins dated a to A/T, which may have been issued from 71 to 39 B.C., 
when the city was awarded to Amyntas; see Kubitschek in R£. 1 646 and 
Head HN . 2 p. 712. The objection of Heberdey in Anz. Wien. A fad. Lxvrn 
p. 74f. that Amyntas did not receive Termessus until 36 is scarcely valid, 
for there is reason to suppose that Pisidia was given to him in 39 (see Chap. 
XVIII note 17). For the autonomy of Termessus at the end of the first 
century after Christ see L.W. 358 a with corrections by Heberdey in 
Denfachr. Wien. Afad. lxix (1929) 111 p. 66f. For coins issued during the 
third century inscribed avrovofuav see BM. Cat. Lycia, etc. p. 272L 

35 . Appian Syr. 48 and 69; Mith. io5f.: Justin xl 1, 3L: Plutarch Luc. 14, 
5: Josephus Ant. Jud. xiii 16, 4, §419: Strabo xiv p. 669. There is some doubt 
as to the identity of the Seleucid king whose dominions were seized, for the 
statements of tbe ancient authors concerning the year of the death of An- 
tiochus X are mutually contradictory and irreconcilable; see Bouch6- 
Leclercq, Hist d. Seleucides, p. 605L The date of Tigranes’s seizure of 
Syria and Cilicia is obtained from Appian (Syr. 48L and 70), who relates 
that when Lucullus defeated Tigranes in 69 (see above p. 344) Magadates, 
after fourteen years of command in these districts, went to the aid of his 
master. This is at variance with the statement of Justin (xl i, 4; 2 , 3 ) that 
Tigranes ruled Syria for seventeen years. An attempt has been made to 
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reconcile the discrepancy by the supposition that Justin was reckoning to 
the year of the conclusion of peace between Tigranes and Pompey in 66, 
but it seems clear from his further narrative (xl 2 , 2 ) that he regarded 
the victory of Lucullus as marking the end of Tigranes’s rule in Syria; see 
Junge, p. 52b Accordingly, the chronology of Justin is generally regarded 
as due either to an error of the author or to a corruption of the manuscripts, 
and the date 83 is accepted by modern historians, e.g. Bouche-Leclercq, 
p. 608. Geyer, on the other hand, in RE. vi a 971 gave the preference to 86. 

36 . Strabo xi p. 532 and Plutarch Luc. 14, 5, where the twelve cities whose 
citizens Tigranes removed to Mesopotamia are called 'EXXijwSc?, *>. Syrian 
and Cilician; probably Mazaca in Cappadocia, whose inhabitants were 
carried away about 77 b.c. (see above p. 321), is included in the number. 
Cilicians and Cappadocians in Tigranocerta are mentioned in Plutarch 
Luc. 21, 4 and 26, 1 and Cassius Dio xxxvi 2, 3. It is generally assumed that 
among the cities from which they came were those in which Pompey later 
established the pirates who had surrendered to him; see below note 43. 

37 . The era of Mopsuestia began in the autumn of 68 b.c., evidently 
reckoned from the withdrawal of the Armenians (Imhoof-Blumer in 
Ztschr. f. Num. x [1883], p. 294, and Kl. M. p. 474!. and Ruge in R.E. xvi 
246) and that of Mallus in 68 or 67 ( J.HS . xvm [1898], p. 163b); if in 67, 
it may be due to a “refounding” by Pompey (see below note 43). 

38 . See above p. 360. The cession of Cilicia Campestris (together with 
Syria) had been demanded by Pompey in the treaty made with Tigranes 
in 66 (see above p. 357); see Appian Syr. 49-50; Mith. 105b and 118. In 
accordance with his general policy of annulling Lucullus’s arrangements 
(see Chap. XV note 6), Pompey had ignored the latter’s restoration of 
Antiochus XIII and recognized Tigranes as ruler of the two districts; see 
Junge, p. 53b There was, therefore, a certain degree of justification for 
the claim that Pompey had added Cilicia to the Roman dominions (see 
Chap. XV note 49) . On the other hand, the coins of Mopsuestia and perhaps 
Mallus (note 37) show that these cities, at any rate, regarded themselves 
as no longer subject to either the Armenian or the Syrian monarch, and 
the fact that Marcius Rex with his legions marched to his province of 
Cilicia by way of Lycaonia (see below note 39), along the Southern 
Highway, which led him through the Cilician Gates into Cilicia Campestris, 
suggests that in 67 this district had been annexed to the province. 

39 . Cassius Dio xxxvi 15, 1. His three legions are mentioned in Sallust 
Hist, v 14 Maur. He was delayed in his departure from Rome by the Con- 
suls’ fear that the Transpadane colonies might revolt and that his legions 
might be needed to suppress their rising; see Suetonius Jul. 8. For his visit 
to Greece see CAL. i 2 747 = 111 7265 = Dessau 868, erected at Argos to 
Q. Maarcius Q. f. Rex by the ltalicei qtiei negotian[tur], connected with 
this Marcius Rex by Miinzer in RE. xiv 1585 but possibly in honour of 
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some older member o£ the family. For Lucullus’s request, made to him 
while marching through Lycaonia, see Sallust Hist, v 14 and 15 Maur.: 
Cassius Dio xxxvi 15, 1; 17, 2. For the predicament of Lucullus see above 
p. 345f. For Publius Clodius and Lucullus see Chap. XIV note 52. For 
Clodius’s command of Marcius’s fleet and his capture by pirates, who, 
however, afterward released him through fear of Pompey, see Cassius Dio 
xxxvi 17, 2f.: Strabo xiv p. 684: Appian B.C. n 23. 

40 . For Marcius’s general inactivity in Cilicia see Junge, p. 45 and 
Miinzer in R.E. xiv 1585. For his reception of the deserter Menemachus see 
Cassius Dio xxxvi 17, 2. For his visit to Antioch and his attempt to extort 
money from Philip II (see Chap. XV note 19) see Malalas p. 225 Bonn 
(where he is called Kotvros Map/aavo? pr)£ 'Pwpatcojv) and G. Downey 
in CP. xxxu (1937), p. i44f., who pointed out that Philip is called 
4>i\op<o[uuo<; in an inscription from Olba (M.A.M.A. 111 62, see Chap. XI 
note 23) . For the inclusion of Cilicia among the provinces given to Pompey 
in 66 b . c . see Cassius Dio xxxvi 43, 1 and 48, 2 and Chap. XV note 1. For 
Marcius’s failure to obtain a triumph see Sallust Cat. 30, 4, where the 
author, in accordance with his general attitude toward the aristocracy, at- 
tributes the delay in the grant to the calumnia paucorum, quibus omnia 
honesta atque inhonesta vendere mos est. Marcius died before 15 May, 61 ; 
see Cicero Epist. ad Att. 1 16, 10. 

41 . For the Lex Gabinia and Pompey’s appointment and his war against 
the pirates see Cicero de Imp. Cn. Pomp. 34f., 44, 52 and 57f.; pro Corn. 1 
frg. 31: Asconius p. 57 Stangl: Livy Per. xcix: Plutarch Pomp. 25-28: Appian 
Mith. 94-96: Strabo xiv p. 665: Velleius Paterculus 11 31, 2 and 32, 4L: 
Cassius Dio xxxvi 23-24; 30; 36 a; 37: Florus 1 41, 7L: Eutropius vi 12, if.: 
Zonaras x 3. For the law and Pompey’s imperium see P. Groebe in Klio x 
(1910), p. 374f., A. E. R. Boak in Am. Hist. Rev. xxiv (1918-19), p. nf. and 
Last in J.RS. xxxvii (1947), p. i6of. For the full name of the proposer see 
SP.G. 1 335 (a law passed during his consulship in 58 b.c.) and for his 
legislation directed against Lucullus see Chap. XIV note 56. For the rank 
and number of Pompey’s legates and for his conduct of the war see 
Mommsen RSt.R. 11 8 pp. 656, 680, note 1 and 683, note 6: Groebe, pp. 378L 
and 384f.: Ormerod in Ann. Arch. Anthr. x (1923), p. 46f. and Piracy, 
p. 235 f. The original number of ships placed at his disposal, 200, according 
to Plutarch ( Pomp . 25, 3), or 270, including light craft, according to Appian 
( Mith . 94), was afterward increased to 500; he was also empowered to raise 
an army of 120,000 foot and 5000 horse, and the number of his legates was 
raised from fifteen to twenty-four. It was pointed out by Kromayer 
( Philol . lvi [1897], p. 429b) that it need not be supposed that the additional 
ships were actually built, particularly as the interval between the passage 
of the measure and the defeat of the pirates was so short, and Groebe 
(p. 377f.) observed that Pompey did not avail himself of the power thus 
to increase his forces. Pompey’s legate M. Pupius Piso is honoured as 
irarpoiv Kal euepyerqs in Milet 1 3, p. 393, no. 173 (Miletus) and I.G.R. iv 
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1709 as restored in Milet Is. (Samos), perhaps not erected until after the 
war against Mithradates. For the participation of Piso, Lollius and Metellus 
Nepos in this war see Chap. XV note 1. For the battle of Coracesium see 
Plutarch Pomp. 28, 1. The statement in Appian Mith. 96 that the < <j>povpca 
piyurra Cragus and Anticragus surrendered to Pompey is due, as Ormerod 
pointed out ( Piracy , p. 240, note i), to a confusion between the mountains 
of this name in Lycia and the mountainous coast of southwestern Cilicia 
Aspera, which also was called Cragus (see Strabo xiv p. 669) and after- 
ward gave its name to the city of Antiocheia «ri Kpayqj (see Ptolemy v 
7, 2 and Chap XXIII note 30). 

42. The official estimate of ships destroyed or captured, as stated at Pom- 
pey’s triumph in 61 (see Chap. XV note 30), was 846; see Pliny NJi. vxi 93L 
This is given in round numbers as 800 by Plutarch in Pomp. 45, 2 ( = Zonaras 
x 5) and Appian in Mith. 1x7 and exaggerated into 1300 in Strabo xiv 
p. 665; of these, 700 are said by Appian (Mith. 116) to have been captured 
undamaged. It was pointed out by Kromayer in Philol. lvi (1897), p. 430L 
that this number must include small fishing-boats, and that die estimate 
given by Appian (Mith. 96) of 71 captured and 306 surrendered is much 
nearer the truth. The latter number, according to Plutarch Pomp. 28, 2, 
included 90 X“kicepj8oX.oi, i.e. fighting ships, a class in which Appian (Mith. 
1 17) erroneously placed the whole 800. 

43. Strabo vm p. 3871.: xiv pp. 665 and 671: Plutarch Pomp. 28, 4: Appian 
Mith. 96 and 115: Cassius Dio xxxvi 37, 6: Mela 1 71. Pompey’s policy of 
establishing the pirates in settlements is also recorded by Livy Per. xeix: 
Velleius Paterculus 11 32, 5: Florus 1 41, 14. The cities in which he settled 
them are enumerated in Appian Mith. 96 as Adana, Mallus, Epiphaneia and 
Dyme. To these must be added Soli, which now received the name Pom- 
peiopolis; see Strabo ll. cc. The city began a new era reckoned from the 
autumn of 66 b.c.; see Imhoof-Blumer in JUS. xvm (1898), p. i66f. and 
BM. Cat. Lycaonia, etc. pp. lxxiv and i52f. Its civic organization is shown 
by an inscription, evidently in honour of Pompey, described as rpls 
avroKpd[TO)p] and ktuttijs k«u irdr/xu v 7% iroXews by HopirrfioTrokiT&v 
rf\<; Upas xal hxrvkov xai ekevQepas xai avrovopov 6 Brjpos (I.G JR. ill 
869). For a demiourgos (perhaps of the period prior to the refounding) and 
for remains of the public buildings see Chap. XI note 31. These settlements 
called forth the bitter comment of Cicero (de Off. hi 49), nos, qui piratas 
immunes, socios vectigales habemus. 

44. See e.g. G. Ferrero Greatness and Decline of Rome, Engl. Trans. 
(London 1907) 1 p. 197. Ancient critics of his policy are mentioned by 
Velleius Paterculus n 32, 6. For the complaint of the tax-farmers see Cassius 
Dio xxxix 59, 2. It is not improbable, however, that the importance of this 
raid was exaggerated by the publicani, who hated Gabinius, then governor 
of Syria, apparently because of his repressive measures; see Drumann-Groebe 
GJ?. iv p. 426 and Vonder Miihll in R.E. vn 428. For the continuance of 
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piracy after Pompey’s victory see Ormerod Piracy, p. 249 f. For Sextus Pom- 
pey see above p. 437b For the recognition of Pompey’s achievements against 
the pirates see Velleius Paterculus n 32, 4 ( terrarum orbem liberavit) and 
Pliny N.H. vii 98 (cum imperium mans populo Romano restituisset) . It 
was probably in gratitude for his victory over them that dedications honour- 
ing him were set up on the islands of Delos and Samos, in the second of 
which he is described as axnoKparmp, 6 evepyerri? /ca[l] croyrijp ttj? wdA-ews; 
see Syll. z 749 a and I.G.R. iv 1710 = 5 y//. s 749 b, corrected by Wilhelm in 
Anz. Wien. Afad. 1924, p. 113L 

45 . The era of the province appears as Irons of? and or/' (i.e. 72 and 78) 
rtjs inapxdo.^ on two tombstones from the hill called Sinabic, in the moun- 
tains a short distance northeast of Mut (Claudiopolis) ; see I.G.R. hi 817 
and 818. There is, however, no clue to the year from which the dates are 
reckoned; see Kubitschek in RJE. 1 646. The only evidence afforded in the 
inscriptions lies in the names of the persons honoured, who are, respectively, 
Si\a[s Njepijcrios 6 kcu KAeoveucos and C. Pomponius Julianus with his 
wife Nas; these names seem to point to a date not later than the first century 
of the Christian Era, and it is not impossible that the years of the province 
were reckoned from the time of Pompey’s conquest. 
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1 . For the boundaries of Bithynia see Strabo xh p. 563: Pliny NH. v 143: 
Ramsay H.G. p. 443: Ruge in R E. in 507: Ernst Meyer Grenzen, p. io8f. 
Its area, according to the measurements of Beloch ( Bevol\erung , p. 223, 
see Chap. VII note 39), was 47,500 sq.km. (18,340 sq.mi.). This estimate, 
however, includes the territory of the free city of Heracleia. The area of 
Denmark is 17,110 sq.mi. 

2 . For Pessinus see Chap. I note 71. The sources of the Sangarius were 
placed by Strabo (xii p. 543) about 150 stades from the city, but in reality 
they are about 25 miles distant, on the northern side of Belpinar Dag; see 
Ruge in R.E. 1 a 2270. For the gorges of the river from Kara Viran (at the 
bend) as far downstream as Pa§alar (at the mouth of the Kara Su) see 
von Diest in Pet. Mitt., Erg.-heft cxvi (1895), pp. 6f. and 12. For the Regio 
Tarsica (Ak Ova) see Ramsay H.G. p. 191: von Diest in Pet. Mitt., Erg.-heft 
xciv (1889), p. 92E and cxxv (1898), p. 66: Ruge in RE. iv a 2413. For its 
products see Xenophon Anab. vi 4, 6 and Arrian Bithyn. frg. 20 Roos. For 
the fertility of Bithynia see Expositio totius Mundi 49 (Riese Geogr. Lat. 
Min. p. 1 17). It has been estimated that of the area of the former Sanjak 
of Izmit, which occupied more than a third of ancient Bithynia, one third 
is devoted to agriculture; see Cuinet Turquie iv p. 32of. 

3 . According to Xenophon Anab. vi 4, 2, except for the harbour of Calpe, 
there was no polis ovre (fnkta ovre 'EXXtjws, aXXa ©paxes Bidvvoi. 

• 4 . For the Gol Dag, on the northern side of the Sangarius east of the 
great bend, see von Diest in Pet. Mitt., Erg.-heft xciv p. 54. For the tributaries 
of the river see von Diest ibid, cxvi pp. 9b, 14 and 18 and cxxv p. 47b For 
the forests see Pliny NH. xvi 197: Perrot Exploration, pp. 20, 26 and 58L: 
Cuinet iv pp. 315b, 424b and 499: von Diest xciv pp. 56, 59 and 90 and 
cxxv p. 68 : Anton in Pet. Mitt., Erg.-heft cxvi pp. 83b (valley of the Biiyiik 
Su), 97 (northern slopes of Ala Dag) and 106 (Kardiiz Dag) : R. Leonhard 
Paphlagonia (Berlin 1915), pp. 32 and 34 (mountains north of Bolu): 
Ravndal Turkey, pp. 121 (Geyve) and 124 (Bolu). 

5 . For the plains of Diizce (the plain of the Hypius) and Bolu (the plain 
of Salona, see below note 22) see von Diest ibid, xciv pp. 83b and 59b For 
the former see also Ainsworth Travels 1 p. 30 and Leonhard ibid. p. 4of., 
and for the latter see Nowack in Geogr. Rev. xxi (1931), p. 84b 

6. The invasion was dated in the twelfth century by Ed. Meyer G.d.A. 1® 2, 
p. 689 and ii 2 1, p. 567b About 400 b.c. the northern coast of Bithynia was 
still known as 17 ©pa/ci) iv 77} ’Aa-«j; see Xenophon Anab. vi 4, 1. For the 
lack of Hellenic influence in the interior see A. H. M. Jones Gree\ City, p. 41, 
and for the kings’ ownership of the land see Rostovtzeff in BS.A. xxii 
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(1916-18), p. ii and Hellenist. World, p. 571 and p. 1571, note 65. For Pontus 
see Chap. VIII note 10. The “village”-system is found in Bithynia, as in the 
province of Asia (see Chap. V note 69). For the villages in the territory of 
Nicomedeia see Ruge in R.E. xvn 489 with additions in F. K. Dorner lnschr. 
u. Den\mdler aus Bithynien (1942), nos. 31-33, 44, 46, 47, 59, 61 and 78, cited 
by Robert in R. Phil, lxix (1943), p. 189. The following villages are also 
known: north of the Gulf of Izmit, kw/mjtcu 'PapijXavoi ( A.M. xxxhi [1908], 
p. 152, no. 6) : near Nicaea, [ 9 ] TerpaKOfita ( I.G.R . in 1397) : near Prusa 
(see Ramsay H.G. p. 190 and Stud. East. Rom. Prov. p. 271), 17 Aayomr] va>v 
Xwpa (AM. xxx [1905], p. 323, no. 1 =B.C.H. xxxni [1909], p. 408, no. 408, 
Adyovra in Ptolemy v 2, 13) : east of Bithynium, AaSoKmprjr at, ( B.C.H. 
xxiv [1900], p. 302f., no. 3 = p. 425, no. 140): southeastern Bithynia, [17] 
’Ojcatjpwfv] Kwpi 7 ( B.C.H. xxiv p. 415, no. ii 2 = lii [1928], p. 412) and 
ki opr) X (B.C.H. xxiv p. 405, no. 83) . 

7 . For Chalcedon as a colony of Megara see Thucydides iv 75, 2: Strabo 
vii p. 320; xn p. 563: Mela 1 101: Hesychius Orig. Const. 20 (1 p. 9 Preger). 
Its foundation was dated in Ol. 23, 4 = 685/4 b.c. by Eusebius Chron. 11 p. 85 
Schone = Hieronymus Chron. p. 93 Helm, accepted as approximately correct 
by Beloch G.G . 2 1 1, p. 257 and 1 2, p. 235. It was suggested by E. C. Semple 
( Geogr . of the Medit. Region, p. 350) that Byzantium and Chalcedon were 
founded with a view to securing access for Megara to the grain-fields of 
southern Russia. For the situation of Chalcedon see Cuinet iv p. 166 and 
for its disadvantages as compared to that of Byzantium see Herodotus iv 144 : 
Polybius iv 43 f.: Pliny N.H. v 149. For the tunny-fishing (see also Chap. 
VIII note 20) see Aristotle Hist. Anim. vm 13, p. 598 b: Strabo vn p. 320: 
Aelian Hist. Anim. ix 42: Pliny N.H. ix 50L For the copper see Ps.-Aristotle 
de Mir. Ausc. 58, p. 834 b: Antigonus of Carystus Hist. Mirab. 131 (146): 
Pliny N H. xxxvii 72: Stephanus Byzantius s.v, XaXxms: Cuinet iv p. 681: 
Biirchner in R.E. hi 2093: Blumner in R.E. xi 2197: Broughton in Econ. 
Surv. iv p. 621. The island (modern Halki or Heybeli Ada) is called some- 
times XaXxm?, sometimes Atj/iowjo-oi, a name applied also to the whole 
group; see Pliny NH. v 151 and Hesychius s.v. Arjp.oirr\crio<; XaXxo?. Accord- 
ing to Stephanus Byzantius s.v. Arjpovrjcros, it had a xvavov peraWov ical 
Xpwro/cdXXrjs; by the former lapis lazuli was ordinarily meant (Theo- 
phrastus de Lapid. 39), and, according to Cuinet (Lei), this is found on 
Halki. But it seems much more probable that the semi-precious stone found 
on this copper-bearing island was chrysocolla (a silicate of copper) or mala- 
chite; see Pliny NH. xxxm 86: K. C. Bailey The Elder Pliny’s Chapters on 
Chem. Subjects 1 (London 1929), p. 205!.: Broughton, p. 622. The stone was 
probably the “pseudo-smaragdus” which, according to Theophrastus de 
Lapid. 25 and Pliny xxxvii 72f., came from Chalcedon and was also found 
(Theophrastus l.c.) in the copper mines on Cyprus. A variety of jasper, de- 
scribed as turbida, is also said by Pliny (xxxvii 115) to have come from 
Chalcedon. For an owcovo/xo? 'Kaktcrfiovlmv on Halki see CJ.G. 3793 = Byz. 
Ztschr. xxvii (1927), p. 342 and Chap. Ill note 34. 
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8. For the history of Chalcedon see Ruge in RE. x 1555b and H. Merle 
Gesch. d. Stadte Byzantion u. Kalchedon, etc. (Kiel 1916), p. 5b For its subjec- 
tion to the Persians see Demosthenes xv 26: Arrian Anab. hi 24, 5 (an envoy to 
Darius) : Merle, p. 37, For a coin with the head of Alexander and the legend 
Bao-tXews Avaipaxov see Receuil 1 p. 294, no. 21. For Chalcedon in the 
“Northern League” and its alliance with Nicomedes I see Memnon 11 and 
rg, 2 and Chap. VIII note 36. Stahelin pointed out ( Galater 2 , p. 6f.) that this 
alliance was in reality against Antiochus I. The freedom of Chalcedon is 
attested by decrees of Phocaea and Tenedos, probably of the third century, 
granting a request to recognize the city as Upd Kal ao~v\o<; ( S.E.G. iv 720), 
and by a decree of about 170 b.c. in which Chalcedon conferred citizenship 
and other honours on Eudemus of Seleuceia ( Syll . 8 645 vi, see Chap. XI note 
21). For decrees granting proxenia (the names of the proxenoi to be inscribed 
by the lepofivrjpxov) see AE.M. xvii (1894), p. 63b = Michel 540 and A.M. 
xxvii (1902), p. 267, no. 1. For an eponymous /SamXevs, a ayepcov / 3 ov\a s, 
ten aUrvp.vrjrai (serving for a month), a lepopvrfpmv, a ypapparevs ;8ovXa? 
Kal 8 apov, a TTpo$r)Ta<; and three vopo^vXaKe s see C.l.G. 3794: J.H.S. vu 
(1886), p. I54f .=S.G.D.l. 3053: B.C.H. xi (1887), p. 296, no. 1: R. Phil, lxv 
( 1939), p. 187b For the city-tribes (apparently fifteen in number) see Cl.G. 
3794 and S.GD. 1 . 3053 and note. 

9 . For Astacus as a colony of Megara see Strabo xu p. 563: Memnon 20, 
1: Mela 1 100. According to a version preserved in Charon of Lampsacus 
( FJi.G . rv p. 627) and accepted by J. Toepffer in Herm. xxxi (1896), p. 127 
and Beloch G.G? 1 1, p. 257 and 1 2, p. 233, it was a colony of Chalcedon. It 
was a member of the “Confederacy of Delos” from 454 to 443, and in 435 
it was colonized by Athens; see Meritt, Wade-Gery and McGregor Ath. 
Tribute Lists 1 pp. 238 and 471b For its destruction by Lysimachus see Strabo 
lx:. The Gulf of Izmit continued to be called Astacenus (Strabo x p. 459 and 
xn p. 563 and Pliny N.H. v 148), and Robert observed ( RJPhil . lxv [1939], 
p. 168) that the expression * Ao-ratai) yrj (or irarpis) was used in several 
epigrams of the later period to denote Nicomedeia or its territory. 

10 . For Nicomedeia see Solch in Klio xix (1925), p. 159b: Tscherikower 
in Philol. Suppl. xix 1 (1927), p. 45b: Ruge in RE. xvn 468b For its founda- 
tion by Nicomedes I see Memnon 20, 1 and Strabo xn p. 563. According to 
Pausanias v 12, 7, it was founded by his father, Zipoetes. The date of the 
foundation is given as Ol. 129, 4 = 261 b.c. in Eusebius Chron. 11 p. r2t 
Schone = Hieronymus Chron. p. 131 Helm, but as Ol. 128, 4 = 265 b.c. in the 
Armenian version of Eusebius, p. 120 Schone = p. 200 Karst. For the walls 
see Pcrrot Exploration, p. 2 and Cuinet iv p. 360b The mention of a fiovX-rj 
in a fragment of a decree of the time of a King Prusias, which was found at 
Nicomedeia (Perrot, no. 4), would indicate, if the decree was indeed enacted 
by Nicomedeia, that the city had a certain amount of self-administration 
under the kings; see Robert lit. Anat. p. 235b The city-tribes IlocreiSwvid? 
and ’AcrxXT^rtos are known from C.I.G. 3774 and 3775 and M.A.M.A. 111 
263, all of the imperial period. 
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11 . This route led directly across Bithynia from Nicomedeia eastward to 
the frontier, whence it continued onward through Paphlagonia and across 
the Halys to Pontus and Armenia; see Chap. VIII note 33. For its impor- 
tance see Solch in Klio xix (1925), p. 170 and E. Gren Kleinasien u. d. 
Ostbal\an, etc. p. 55. The Bithynian section, according to the Tabula Peutin- 
geriana (ix 2-3, K. Miller Itin. Rom. 667), had the following stations: Nico- 
medeia, Lateas, Demetrium, Duse pros Olympum, unnamed station. None 
of these can be identified with certainty. The suggestion, however, that 
Dusae was the modern Bey Koy at the southeastern corner of the Plain of 
Diizce (see above note 5), which was made by von Diest in Pet. Mitt., Erg.- 
heft xciv pp. 83 and 85L, has found general acceptance; see Ruge in Phil.- 
hist. Beitr. C. Wachsmuth . . . iiberreicht (Leipzig 1897), p. 25L; R.E. hi 508L 
and v 1865: R. Kiepert F.O.A. vm Text, p. 3 a: Solch, p. 170, note 3. Ruge 
observed that the distance from Nicomedeia to Dusae as given on the Tabula 
(72 Roman miles) corresponds to that between Izmit and Bey Koy, and 
that the distance between Dusae and the unnamed station (30 Roman miles) 
corresponds to that between Bey Koy and Bithynium (Bolu, see below note 
22), which he accordingly identified with this station. The fact that on the 
Tabula the Sangarius appears east of this station Ruge explained by the sup- 
position that the river was added incorrectly after the Tabula was drawn. 
If these highly probable identifications be accepted, the road seems to have 
corresponded in general to the modern route (the “post-road to Bagdad,” see 
Chap. VIII note 33) from Izmit by way of Adapazari (where it crosses the 
Sangarius), Hendek, Diizce, Bolu and through the pass of Koroglu Derbent 
to Gerede in Paphlagonia; see Murray Handbook, for Asia Minor, p. 5 and 
Anton in Pet. Mitt., Erg.-heft cxvi (1895), p. 99f. The ancient road led east- 
ward from Nicomedeia along Lake Sophon (Sapanca), on the southern 
shore of which there are remains of Roman bridges over affluents of the 
lake; near its eastern end, the Qark Su is spanned by a bridge built by 
Justinian in a.d. 561; see von Diest ibid. pp. 97 and 94L and Pet. Mitt., Erg.- 
heft cxxv (1898), p. 70. East of the Sangarius, the road, after traversing the 
Regio Tarsica (see above note 2) reached the plain of Diizce either by way 
of Hendek or, farther south, by way of the pass north of the Dikmen Dag 
and Suleyman Bey Koy (tentatively identified with Demetrium by R. 
Kiepert in F.O.A. vm); see Leonhard Paphlagonia, p. 42f. Remains of an 
ancient road and of forts and a bridge were found in the southwestern corner 
of the plain by von Diest (ibid. p. 88f.). From here the road led up the Asar 
Su and over a pass to the plain of Salona (see above note 5) through 
Bithynium. In the mountains to the east there are remains of ancient road- 
construction and a fort (von Diest, p. 63) west of the frontier pass of Koroglu 
Derbent. Nicomedeia was also connected with Chalcedon by a road running 
along the northern shore of the Gulf of Izmit through Dacibyza (Gebze); 
see Ruge in R.E. iv 2017. For a milestone (no. XXXI of Gordian) see AM. 
xxxiri (1908), p. 152, no. 7. 

12 . Nicomedeia is called rreptKaXXij? in Athenaeus 1 36, p. 20 b. Among its 
works of art was the cult-statue of Zeus Stratius by Doedalses; see Arrian frg. 
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41 Miiller (JFH.G. hi p. 594) =£rg. 78 Jac. ( F.GrJiist . 11 p. 866f.) =Bithyn. 
frg. 20 Roos. This statue appears on coins of the Bithynian kings from 
Prusias I onward; see Receuil 1 p. 2i9f. and C. Robert in R.E. v i266f. 

13 . For Nicaea (Iznik) see Soldi in Klio xix p. 153b : Tscherikower ibid. 
p. 46b: Ruge in R.E. xvn 226f. For its foundation by Antigonus and enlarge- 
ment by Lysimachus see Strabo xii p. 565 and Stephanus Byzantius s.v. 
Nucaia. Ruge observed (228f.) that since Lysimachus could not have gained 
possession of the place before 301 b.c. and since at that time he was married 
to Amastris (see above p. 309), the city must have been named in memory of 
Nicaea. For the wall see Strabo l.c. The wall now in existence, an irregular 
polygon, has a considerably larger circuit (4970 metres) than that described 
by Strabo (2893 metres). Its gates were built under Vespasian, Hadrian and 
Claudius Gothicus, and a large part of the wall and the towers date from the 
Byzantine and Seljuk periods; see CJ.G. 3745, 3747 and 3748 =I.G.R. in 37, 
39 ( = 5 y//. 8 895) and 40: A. Korte in AM. xxiv (1899), p. 398L: Schneider 
and Karnapp Die Stadtmauer von lzni\ (Berlin 1938), p. if. The only 
known city-tribe, the <&v\rj Avprjkiavrj, evidently dates from the Roman 
imperial period; see AM. xxx (1905), p. 412L, no. 2=xxxvi (1911), p. 104, 
no. 17 and Schneider and Karnapp, p. 50, no. 34 = Ann. Ep. 1939, 299. For 
two much-travelled physicians from Nicaea see Robert Hellenica n (1946), 
p. 103L 

14 . For the road from Nicaea to Cius and Apameia Myrleia (see below 
note 19) leading along the southern shore of Lake Iznik see Solch ibid. p. 173 
and Gren ibid. p. 53. “Ruined by age,” it was repaired by the imperial pro- 
curator in ad. 58/9; see CJJL. hi 34 6=I.G.R. m 15. A milestone no. I 
(Maximinus Thrax) found at Yenijehir, nine miles south of the lake, 
was perhaps originally on this road; see CJE. hi 12226 = 13650 = l.G.R. hi 
1407 = AM. xiv (1889), p. 244, no. 9. For the route from Nicaea to 
Dorylaeum in Phrygia see Chap. II note 21. Another important road 
(“the Pilgrims’ Road,” see Ramsay H.G. pp. 197 and 240b and Gren, 
p. 54f.) ran eastward to Tottaeum (Geyve, see Ruge in RE. iv a 2462) on 
the right bank of the Sangarius and from here through southeastern Bithynia 
by way of Dablae and Dadastana (the sites of which are still uncertain, see 
Ruge in R£. iv 1947 and 1978) to Juliopolis, formerly Gordiucome (near 
Emremsultan north of the central section of the Sangarius, see RE. x 102), 
whence it led through Galatia and southwestern Cappadocia to Cilicia (see 
Chap. XIX note 9); see Tabula Peutingeriana ix 2-3 (K. Miller I tin. Rom. 
657L): Itin. Ant. 141 f.: Itin. Hierosol. 573L The route corresponded in part 
to the modern “post-road” from Geyve to Ankara (see Murray’s Handbook, 
p. 13b) . For ancient pavement on the Akseki Dag southeast of Geyve and a 
bridge and pavement near Torbali, farther east, see Anton in Pet. Mitt., 
Erg.-heft cxvi pp. 109 and H2f. and Leonhard Paphlagonia, p. 47. Nicaea 
was connected with Nicomedeia by a section of the “Pilgrims’ Road” leading 
through Eribolum, probably near Yeni Koy, south of the eastern end of the 
Gulf of Izmit {RE. vi 439). Traces of this road were found near Yeni Koy by 
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von Diest ibid, cxxv p. 1 1, and remains of the road and of an ancient fortress 
were seen by Perrot ( Exploration , p. pf .) . 

15 . Neucaijie) KOKur/pa; see Edict of Diocletian 24, 8 (Mommsen-BIiimner 
p. 39) . Bikhsenschiitz observed ( Hauptstatten d. Gewerbefleisses im Kl. Alt. 
p. 85) that the coccus was probably brought from Galatia (see Pliny NJti. 
xxii 3). 

16 . For Prusa (Bursa) see Hamilton Researches 1 p. 71E: Philippson in 
p. 6pf.: Mendel in B.CH. xxiv (1900), p. 363L: Solch ibid. pp. 156L and i86f. 
Its ethnicum appears as Ilpowaets a rro ’OXupTrfov] in LG. xiv 1077 = I.G.R. 

I 139 and as Ilpowaevs irpo? "Okv/xirov in CJ.G. 4155 = B.C.//. xm (1889), 
p. 307!., no. 15. For the statement that Prusa was founded by Hannibal see 
Pliny N.H. v 148. It seems highly questionable, especially in view of the 
similar statement that he founded Artaxata in Armenia (Strabo xi p. 528). 
At the most, it can mean only that the city was founded on Hannibal’s ad- 
vice, presumably when he was at the court of Prusias I after the defeat of 
Antiochus III at Magnesia (see below note 39), and this view has been widely 
accepted; see Ed. Meyer in R.E. hi 519: Holleaux in B.C.H. xlvui (1924), 
p. 46 = Etudes 11 p. 114E: A. H. M. Jones Cities , p. 152. Holleaux dated the 
foundation in 184, after the end of the war between Prusias and Eumenes 

II (see below note 39). It is difficult, however, to plate the foundation at this 
time, for Prusias I died about 183 and his successor Prusias II was at once 
forced into the war between Eumenes II and Pharnaces I of Pontus (see Chap. 
VIII note 41). It seems more probable, therefore, that the city was founded 
considerably earlier, perhaps when the region was acquired by Prusias I in 
202 (see below note 20) and that Hannibal had nothing to do with it. A 
tradition of a mythical founder has been preserved in Strabo xii p. 564 = Ste- 
phanus Byzantius s.v. IlpoOa-a, where it is said that the city was a foundation 
of Ilpowriov rov rrpos Kpotcrov (Kvpov, Stephanus) iroXeprjcravTos, and a 
coin of the time of Commodus bears the head of an eponymous hero with 
the legend Ilpowaets rov Kricrrrjv VLpoxxriav ( Receuil 1 p. 582, no. 48). The 
suggestion made by A. Korte in AM. xxiv (1899) p. 412, note 1 that the 
name of the city was older than the time of Prusias I and taken from a half- 
mythical founder whose name was later made to resemble that of the King 
was rejected by Holleaux Etudes ir p. 114, note 4 and Robert 2s t. Anat. p. 232, 
note 1, and it seems much more probable that the ascription to a mythical 
founder was merely an attempt to show that the city was an old one. For 
Mt. Olympus see Philippson hi p. 73E Coins of Prusa of the time of Com- 
modus bear a representation of the mountain with wooded slopes and a 
grotto from which a stream issues; see Receuil 1 p. 582, no. 45. 

17 . The route leading eastward from Prusa seems to have crossed the east- 
ern end of the range of Mt. Olympus by a pass 1800 ft. above sea-level to the 
plain of Inegol, near which perhaps lay Modra (see Ruge in R.E. xv 2333), 
and thence up the valley of the Koca (Jay and over the watershed to Inonii, 
where it joined the road to Dorylaeum in Phrygia; see Philippson in pp. 93!. 
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and 102 and Chap. II note 21, This route ran perhaps through Otroea, placed 
by Strabo (xii p. 566) near the eastern boundary of Bithynia; see Solch 
ibid. p. 174. For the route leading from Cyzicus along the southern shore of 
the Propontis to Myrleia and Cius see Chap. Ill note 116. This was con- 
nected with Prusa by a road leading eastward from Lake Apolloniatis; see 
Ann. Ep. 1931, 66 (a.d. 198). It was also reached from Prusa by a road leading 
to Myrleia (see below note 19) ; for a restoration of this road by the imperial 
procurator in aj>. 78 see CJ.L. in 6993. Another road led directly northward 
to Cius; for milestone no. V (Gordian) see C. 1 L. in 347=6996. Prusa seems 
also to have been connected with the region of Abbaltis in eastern Mysia 
(see Chap. II note 2) by a route which led southward through a pass in the 
range of Mt. Olympus and across the upper Rhyndacus to the later Hadriani 
(see Chap. XXVI note 22) and thence to the upper Alaya <Jay and along 
one of its tributaries, either the Inekollar Qay or (farther east) the Egrigoz 
Cay past the natural stronghold of Egrigoz and the later city of Tiberiopolis 
(see Chao. XXI note 24), which was probably one of the ancient sites in this 
valley (Ruge in R.E. vi a 79of.), to the basin of Lake Simav; see Buresch 
Aus Lydien, p. 146b and Wiegand in A.M. xxix (1904), p, 331L 

18 . For a decree enacted by [II ]pova-a[e]a>v rrj fiovXfj Kai r\$ S rjfuo] in 
honour of an «noT<£[r>}?] see Robert Et. Anat. p. 229, who dated the inscrip- 
tion in the time of the kings; in this case, the emcrmr^s was presumably a 
royal governor (see Chap. V note 1). A fragmentary honorific decree (l.G.R. 
hi 34) mentioning a siege and “King Mithradates” was found at Prusa. It 
was pointed out, however, by F. W. Hasluck in Cyzicus (Cambridge 1910), 
p. 302, note 4 and by Robert (Et. Anat. p. 314) that the stone may have been 
brought from Cyzicus, and the sending of vpetrftevTat to Rome which is 
mentioned in the inscription suggests a free city like Cyzicus rather than 
Prusa, which had been subject to the kings. The demos of Prusa is men- 
tioned also in L.W. 1109, apparently of the first century before Christ. The 
only known city-tribe is the <f>v\ri ' Avravdiva, evidently formed in the second 
century after Christ; see L.W. mi. For Prusa as a iroXt? pixpa see Stephanus 
Byzantius s.v. For the Oeppa v Bara see Robert ibid. p. 231 = B.CU. lxiv-lxv 
(1940-41), p. 288 (a fragment of a letter of Hadrian) and Hellenica n (1946), 
p. 94L and for these springs in modern times see Cuinet iv p. 3of. and 
Ravndal Turkey, pp. 15 and 157!. Solch pointed out (ibid. p. 188, note 1) 
that Prusa was the home of the famous physician Asclepiades of the first 
century before Christ (Cicero de Orat. 1 62: Strabo xn p. 566: Pliny N.H. vn 
124; xxni 32; xxvi I2f.: Galen xrv p. 683 Kuhn), as well as of C. Calpurnius 
Asclaepiades medicus of the time of Trajan ( CJJL . xi 3943 = Dessau 7789). 
The god Asclepius, alone or with Hygeia, appears on coins of the time of 
Commodus (Receuil 1 p. 580, no. 3of.). 

19 . For Cius (Gemlik) see Strabo xii p. 563L: Solch ibid. p. 148 !.: Ruge 
in R.E. xi 486b For the foundation by Milesians see Milet 1 3, p. 312b, no. 141 
(see Chap. IV note 35): Aristotle frg. 514 Rose: Pliny NH. v 144. Accord- 
ing to a local legend (see Strabo p. 564), it was founded by a hero named 
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Cius, one of the Argonauts and a companion of Heracles. Heracles himself 
appears as Krfo-njs on coins of Claudius and Hadrian (Receuil 1 p. 317^), 
and one of the city-tribes was called 'HpaxAeoms; see B.CJi. xn (1888), 
p. 20if., no. 12 and xxiv (1900), p. 376!, no. 23, both of the imperial period. 
For the roads leading eastward through Nicaea see above note 14. Cius is 
described in Mela 1 100 as Phrygiae haud longe iacentis opportunissimum em- 
porium. For its early constitution see Aristotle l.c. About 360 b.c. Cius granted 
privileges to the condottiere Athenodorus in a decree passed [iv Kvpiq. ] 
iKKkrjaiq. on motion of the archons (?) and the strategoi ; see L.W. 1140 = 
Michel 539 = Hicks-Hill 2 126. For a decree conferring proxenia, perhaps also 
of the fourth century, see CJ.G. 3723. For the city-officials, an epimenios, a 
prytanis and strategoi see Chap. Ill notes 18, 21 and 29. For the tyrant Mithra- 
dates see Diodorus xvi 90, 2; xx 111, 4: Beloch G.G . 2 in 2, p. 150L: Geyer in 
R.E. xv 2157L His nephew Mithradates was the first king of Pontus; see 
Chap. VIII note 34. For Myrleia (near Mudanya) see Perrot Exploration , 
p. 12: Hirschfeld in R.E. 1 2664: Solch, p. 154!.: Ruge in R.E. xvi 1104. For 
its foundation by Colophon see Mela 1 99: Pliny N.H. v 143: Stephanus By- 
zantius s.v. This was doubted by Beloch (1 2, p. 242), but some of the coins 
issued in the fourth and third centuries show the same types as coins of 
Colophon; see Receuil 1 p. 246^ 

20 . Polybius xv 21, 3f.; xvm 3, 12 and 4, 7 ( = Livy xxxn 33, 16 and 34, 6) : 
Strabo xn p. 563^ See also Niese GM.S. n p. 582!. and Holleaux Rome, la 
Grbce, etc. p. 291, note 1 and above p. 14. Prusias I is referred to as the 
ktj&otjjs of Philip in Polybius xv 22, if. The new name of Cius appears as 
Ilpowieis diro 6 akaxro-r)<s in CJ.L. vi 1508 = I.G. xiv ioyy = I. GJi. 1 139, as 
TLpov<nmv r&v irpb<s dakdxrcrp on coins of the first century before Christ 
( Receuil 1 p. 315^) , and as Ilpovcrtds 17 'Eandakdcrcnos in Memnon 41, 2, 
where, however, it is confused with Cierus (Prusias ad Hypium, see below 
note 21). The name Kta vS>v appears again on coins from Claudius onward 
( Receuil 1 p. 317!.). An inscription from Cius of the imperial period ( O.G 1 . 
340) has been restored as [Hpovcrias Bacri]Ae[vs] K[a]AAtm/cos 
rr}? iroXews, but an earlier copy ( B.CM . xn [1888], p. 204, no. 19) reads 
'Hpa^Xtos KaXAfvewcos, and it was shown by von Domaszewski in Philol. 
lxxi (1912), p. 320 that this refers to Hadrian. For the freedom of the city 
under the Romans see Strabo p. 564. The grant was probably made after the 
period when, perhaps under the Triumvirs, it was ruled by two women, 
Orsobaris Musa and Orodaltis, each of whom had the title of Baurikuraa 
(Receuil 1 p. 316, nos. 26 and 27). The new name of Myrleia appears as 
'Airapetov and 'Airapetov M vpkeavtov (or rtbv MvpXeavtbv) on coins of 61-59 
and 48/7 b.c.; see Receuil 1 p. 249^ The refoundation was attributed to 
Prusias I by Strabo (lx:.) and by Hermippus frg. 72 Muller (F.H.G. m p. 51), 
but to Nicomedes II by Stephanus Byzantius s.v. MupAeuz, where it is said 
that the King named it after his mother (the wife of Prusias II). The sug- 
gestion was made by Wilhelm (J.O.AJ. xi [1908], p. 75f.), on the basis of 
an inscription from the Piraeus which shows that Nicomedes’s mother was 
named Apame, that Stephanus’s version may be the correct one. This view 
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was accepted by Ruge in RJE. xvi no4f. and Jones Cities, p, 420, note 9, but, 
since the wife of Prusias I was Philip’s sister (see above) and the wife of 
Prusias II was Philip’s daughter (see below note 40), it is not improbable 
that both were named Apame. The remains of a Greek theatre, presumably 
dating from the rebuilding of the city, were seen by Perrot ( Exploration , 
p.i2f.). For Apameia as a Roman colony see Chap. XVII note 34. 

21 . For Prusias ad Hypium (Oskiib) see Ainsworth Travels 1 p. 31L: 
Perrot Exploration , p. 2of.: von Diest in Pet. Mitt., Erg.-heft xciv p. 84L: 
Leonhard Paphlagonia, p. 40. The connexion between Cierus and Heracleia 
Pontica, a Megarian-Boeotian settlement (see below note 23), is shown by 
the names of the city-tribes of Prusias, Meyapis, 0i)j8ai$ and Aiowaias; 
see L.W. 1176 and 1177 ( = I.G.R. m 64 and 68, incomplete): AM. xxiv 
(1899), p. 435f., no. 26 ( =I.G.R. hi 65) : B.CJi. xxv (1901), p. 6if., nos. 207, 
208 and 210 (-I.G.R. m 1421-1423) and nos. 209 and 211-13, which include 
also a tribe named Ilpovcrtas and eight others with imperial names from 
Julius Caesar to Faustina. Heracles appears as (ctiotijs on a coin issued 
under Domitian ( Receuil 1 p. 604, no. 8), as also on coins of Heracleia (see 
below note 23). For Zipoetes’s invasion of the territory of Heracleia and the 
city’s recovery of Cierus and Tieium, apparently by purchase, from Nico- 
medes I see Memnon 10 and 16: Niese GMS. 1 p. 405 and u p. 75: A. H. M. 
Jones Cities, p. 419, note 6, where it is observed that the order of events 
as they appear in the fragments of Memnon is incorrect and that the re- 
covery of the two cities is to be dated after the crossing of the Galatians into 
Asia. For the seizure of Cierus (and Tieium) by Prusias I and the renaming 
of the former see Memnon 27, 1 and 47, 1. Coins of the first century after 
Christ bear only the name Ilpovaieis; later they have UpovaUtov irpos 'Tirup; 
see Receuil 1 p. 604!. and Num. Chron. 1 (1921), p. 3. In inscriptions the 
usual form of the ethnicum is IIpoiKnet/s airo 'Tiriou; see C 1 JL. vi 1508 = 1 .G. 
xiv 1077 = /.GJ?. 1 139: LG. xiv 907 (airo rov 'Tmov) : l.G.R. hi 57=1415: 
MB. Berl. A {ad. 1855, p. 196, no. 21 : B.CJi. xxii (1898), p. 494L, no. iv; xlvii 
(1923), p. 94, no. 33 ( =S£.G . n 428); lix (1935), p. 153L, no. 48. It appears 
as irpos “Tmov in l.G.R. 1 888 and as irpos 'Tiruy noraptp in Ptolemy v 1, 3. 
Pliny (NJi. v 148) describes the city as sub Hypio monte. For a route 
leading northward to Dia (Ak^akoca or Ak<ja§ehir) on the Euxine (see 
below note 25) see von Diest, p. 86 and Leonhard, p. 38f. 

22 . For Bithynium (Bolu) see Strabo xii p. 565: Pliny NJL. v 149: Perrot 
Exploration, p. 42L: A. D. Mordtmann in SB. Bayer. A {ad. 1863, 1 p. 217L: 
Ruge in RJE. hi 542: Leonhard, p. 3of. The tradition (Pausanias vm 9, 7) 
that it was settled by Arcadians from Mantineia was probably manufactured 
when the Mantineians built a temple of Hadrian’s favourite, Antinous, a 
native of the city (see Chap. XXVI note 10) ; see Perrot, p. 43 and Receuil 
1 p. 267. It was suggested by A. H. M. Jones ( Cities , p. 151) that Bithynium 
was a military colony founded to hold conquered territory. The founder, 
however, could not have been Nicomedes I, for Cierus, west of Bithynium, 
was not annexed to the kingdom until the time of Prusias I (see above 
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note 21). There is no evidence for the view of Ed. Meyer ( RJE . in 517), fol- 
lowed by Ernst Meyer ( Grenzen , p. 112) that it was founded by Ziaelas. 
The only known tribes are the ’ArroXXwws (see Chap. I note 56) and the 
Xefta crrrj; see I.GJt. in 72 (corrected by Perrot, p. 46, note 1) and 1424, 
both of a.d. 134. For the position of Bithynium on the road leading across 
Bithynia to Paphiagonia and Pontus see above note n. It was also con- 
nected with the Euxine by a road which followed the course of the Biiyiik 
Su to its junction with the Billaeus and thence led along the latter to Tieium 
(see below note 28) near the mouth of the river, where it joined the coast 
road (see below note 25). A fragment of a milestone ( CJ.JL . Ill 345) was 
found at Bolu, and there are remains of pavement and an ancient bridge 
over the Biiyiik Su a short distance toward the northeast; about seventeen 
miles (in an air-line, much farther by the windings of the river) farther 
down stream are the ruins of a town and a fort which guarded the road, 
and, still farther down, remains of pavement and a bridge; see Anton in 
Pet. Mitt., Erg.-heft cxvi (1895), p. 8of. On the left bank of the Billaeus, 
below the junction of the rivers, there are well-preserved stretches of ancient 
pavement and the ruins of a fort guarding a defile, as well as a milestone of 
Constantine, inscribed a(b) Tio ci(vi)tate milia [passuum . . .]; see Ains- 
worth Travels 1 p. 48; von Diest in Pet. Mitt., Erg.-heft xciv p. 73: Mendel 
in B.CM. xxv (1901), p. 44: Kalinka in J.O.AJ. xxvni (1933), Beibl. 54: 
CJ.L. in i4i88 4 = Kalinka ibid. 94, no. 64 (where the numeral is restored 
as XV). Bithynium seems also to have been connected with Heracleia 
Pontica by a road which led across the mountains from the ancient fort at 
Halahisar, five miles north-northwest of Bolu; see von Diest ibid. p. 61 and 
Leonhard Paphiagonia, p. 32. For the cheese from the Plain of Salona see 
Strabo l.c.: Pliny NH. xi 241: Cuinet iv p. 511. For the hot springs see 
Mordtmann, p. 218: Cuinet iv p. 5iof.: Murray Handbook p. 6. 

23 . For the situation of Heracleia (Eregli) see Ainsworth Travels 1 p. 38E: 
Perrot Exploration, p. 15L: von Diest ibid. p. 79 f.: K. Lehmann-Hartleben 
Die antigen Hafenanlagen = Klio, Beiheft xiv (1923), p. 130E: Leonhard, 
p. 36. For the lighthouse depicted on its coins see Robert lit. Anat. p. 25 if. 
For the history of the city see J. Schneiderwirth Heraclea am Pontos 
(Heiligenstadt 1882), p. 7L and Das Pontische Herah}ea (Heiligenstadt 
1885), p. if.: Beloch G.G? in i, p. 137L and hi 2, p. 94L: Lenschau in 
RE. xi 577L: Laqueur in RE. xvn i6iof.: Rostovtzeff Hellenist. World, 
p. 59if. For Heracleia as a Megarian colony see Xenophon Anab. vi 2, 1: 
Diodorus xiv 31, 3: Arrian Periplus 13 Roos. For Boeotian settlers also see 
Ephorus frg. 83 Muller ( FH.G . 1 p. 259) =frg. 44 Jac. (F. Gr. Hist. 11 p. 56) : 
Nymphis frg. 2 ( F.H.G . hi p. 13) : Scymnus 972L: Pausanias v 26, 7: Justin 
xvi 3, 4L See also Beloch G.G . 2 1 1, p. 259 and 1 2, p. 233. This combination 
of settlers is borne out by the connexion with Cierus, where some of the 
city-tribes had Megarian and Boeotian names; see above note 21. Beloch 
pointed out (1 1, p. 259, note 5 and 1 2, p. 100) that the tradition in Strabo 
xh p. 542 that Heracleia was a Milesian colony is worthless; for the original 
division of the demos into three tribes (Aeneas Tacticus 11, 10) was Dorian. 
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The mention of the Ionian tribe Bopets (see Chap. Ill note 3) in B.CJi. 
xiii (1889), p. 316L, no. 26 may not be used as evidence, for Robert pointed 
out ( R . Phil, lxii [1936], p. 1 13b) that the inscription came from Heracleia- 
Perinthus (a colony of Samos). Dorian forms are found in the inscriptions, 
e.g. CJ.G. 4150 b: I.G.R. m 78 in the complete form given by Robert £t. 
Anat. p. 245L: SB. Berl. A had. 1888, p. 884, no. 50. The form 'HpcwcXetoTav 
appears on coins of the early third century before Christ ( Receuil 1 p. 35if.). 
For the Acherusian Cave see Xenophon Anab. vi 2, 2: Diodorus xiv 31, 3: 
Apollonius Rhodius n 728f.: Ovid Met. vii 409^: Mela 1 103: Pliny NJT. vi 
4; xxvu 4: Dionysius Periegetes 788f. For a grotto which may have been 
this cave see Perrot, p. i6f. and von Diest, p. 80. In the neighbourhood grew 
one of the poisons called aKovnov; see Theophrastus Hist. Plant, ix 16, 4: 
Strabo xii p. 543: Pliny ll. cc.\ Wagler in RJE. 1 1178!. For the head of 
Heracles on coins from the fifth century onward see Receuil 1 p. 345L 

24 . For the Mariandyni see Plato Leges vi p. 776 c-d: Posidonius frg. 16 
Muller ( FH.G '. 111 p. 257) = frg. 8 Jac. (F. Gr. Hist, n p. 227) : Strabo xii 
p. 542: Pausanias v 26, 7: Beloch G.GJ 1 1, p. 259!.: Ruge in RJE. xiv 1747L: 
Rostovtzeff Hellenist. World, p. 591. For the plain around Heracleia see 
Xenophon Anab. vi 2, 3. For the honey see Pliny NJJ. xxi 74. For the nuts 
(Kapva 'HpcwcXeairwcd) see Theophrastus Caus. Plant, iv 2, 1: Athenaeus 11 
42f^ pp. 53 d and 54 b: Macrobius Sat. in 18, 7: 1 .G. 11 s 1013, 1 . 19. For the 
tree itself see Theophrastus Hist. Plant. 111 15, x. For the fishing (also at 
Tieium and Amastris) see Aelian Hist. Anim. xv 5. For the forests see 
Cuinet iv p. 5x5 and von Diest ibid. p. 78. 

25 . A road running up the K1I15 Su and across the Kara Dag to the Billaeus 
was described by Ainsworth ( Travels 1 p. 42L). For a road to Bithynium 
see above note 22. The road leading along the Euxine coast from the Bosporus 
through Artane, Chelae, Heracleia, Tieium and Amastris to Sinope appears 
on the Tabula Peutingeriana xx 2-9 (K. Miller Itin. Rom. 631L). The names 
of many of the stations, as well as others not mentioned on the Tabula, 
including Calpe (Kerpe, R.E. x 1760), Dia (Ak^akoca or Akfajehir, RJE. 
v 299, no. 7) and Cales (Alaplx, RJE. x 1603), are listed in Arrian Periplus 
iji. and Periplus Pont. Eux. if. The coast southwest of Heracleia was 
traversed by Ainsworth (1 p. 34!.) and by Leonhard {Paphlagonia, pp. 35 
and 37), who described it as very difficult because of the steep projecting 
cliffs. For the route between Heracleia and Tieium (Filyos, see below note 
28) see von Diest ibid. p. 75L, who pointed out that the coast line is so 
broken by the deep cuts of the streams that the road, unless it was carried 
over these by viaducts (of which there are no traces), must have run some 
distance inland. From Tieium the road seems to have led eastward to 
Parthenium (Bartin), about ten miles from the coast, and thence northward 
to Amastris (Amasra, see below note 29); see Mendel in B.CH. xxv (1901), 
p. 43 and Robert £t. Anat. p. 291L For a milestone erected in a.d. 78, which 
was found on the right bank of the Billaeus a short distance southwest of 
Tieium see Mendel, p. 39f., no. 188 = C./Jb. 111 14188 s = Kalinka in J.O.AJ. 
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xxvin (1933), Beibl. 92, no. 62. Farther east, milestones no. VIII, erected 
by Antoninus Pius (aj>. 141) and Severus (aj>. 198), were published by 
Robert (ibid. p. 295!., nos. 3 and 4). A milestone of 198, reckoned from 
Amastris, was found at Bartin; see Mendel, p. 32, no. lyy—l.G.R. m 82= 
1429, with correction by Robert, p. 296, note 1. For traces of pavement between 
Bartin and Amasra and an inscription of the time of Claudius recording 
the cutting of the “mountain” at the defile of Ku§ Kaya see von Diest ibid. 
p. 68 and Kalinka ibid. 53 and CJJL. 111 6983 = I.GJR. m 83=1431 = Dessau 
5883= Kalinka, 64!., no. 13. For the road west of Sinope see Chap. VIII 
note 21. , 

26. Callatis (near Mangalia, south of Costanza) and Chersonesus (near 
Sevastopol); see Scymnus 761L and 822f.: Strabo vn pp. 308 and 319; xu 
p. 542: Memnon 21. Their foundation was dated in the late sixth century 
by Beloch (G.G . 2 1 2, p. 234!.). 

27. Theopompus frg. 200 Muller (FJti.G. 1 p. 311) =frg. 181 Jac. (F. Gr. 
Hist. 11 p. 574) : Isocrates Epist. 7, i2f.: Memnon 1-6: Trogus Frol, xvi: Justin 
xvi 4f.: Diodorus xv 81, 4; xvi 36, 3; 88, 5; xx 77, 1; 109, 6: Chion Epist. 
xii-xvii (Hercher Epistolographi Gr. p. 2oof.) : Aeneas Tacticus 12, 5: 
Polyaenus n 30: Suidas ss>. Kkeapxos. See especially H. Apel Die Tyrannis 
v. Heraklea (Halle 1910). For the coins of Clearchus’s sons see Receuil 1 
p. 35of. 

28. For Tieium, on a projecting headland and with a harbour formed 
by moles of “Cyclopean” construction, see Ainsworth Travels 1 p. 5of.: 
von Diest ibid. p. 73!.: Mendel in B.CTi. xxv (1901), p. 36!.: Robert in 
R.A. hi (1934), p. 93L and Et. Anat. p. 268f.: Ruge in RE. vi a 856!. It was 
a Milesian colony; see Scymnus 959f.: Mela 1 104: Athenaeus vm 2, p. 331 c: 
Arrian Periplus 13, 5 Roos: Beloch G.G . 1 1 1, p. 258 and 1 2, p. 100. Accord- 
ing to Demosthenes of Bithynia quoted in Stephanus Byzantius sm. Ttos, 
it was founded by Patarus, a Thracian chieftain who crossed over to Asia 
in the seventh century (Arrian frg. 60 Jac., F. Gr. Hist, n p. 864). Tieium 
was included in the sympoliteia of Amastris (see below note 29) but refused 
to remain in the combination (Strabo xn p. 544). The earliest coins (Receuil 
1 p. 616, nos. 1-3) were dated in the time of the tyranny by Ruge (ibid. 858), 
and the coin inscribed ikevffepia (Receuil, no. 4) was presumably issued 
after Heracleia freed Tieium from Nicomedes. For the seizure of Tieium 
by Prusias I see above note 21 and for a view that for a time in the second 
century it belonged to Eumenes II see Chap. I note 56. 

29. For Amastris (Amasra), with its two harbours, see Ainsworth in 
Geogr. Jourti. ix (1839), p. 234 and Travels 1 p. 56L: von Diest ibid. p. 69!.: 
Hasluck in BSA. xvii (1910-11), p. 132: Kalinka in J.O.A 1 . xxvm (1933), 
Beibl. 52f. The site was that of Sesamus (Pliny NJH. vi 5), which is men- 
tioned in Iliad n 853 and issued coins in the fourth century (Receuil i 2 
p. 198L). For the sympoliteia (soon after 300 b.c.) see Scymnus 962^ : Memnon 
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4, io and 7, 1: Strabo xn p. 544: Stephanus Byzantius s.v. "A/mutt/ms. Be- 
sides Tieium (for a short time only), it included the old cities of Cytorus 
(Kidros, RE. xn 224) and Cromna (site unknown, see Robert Et. Anat. 
p. 262, note 1), which are mentioned in Iliad 11 853-5. Robert observed 
(p. 263, note 1) that the various communities were united in one polls 
without the actual removal of the inhabitants. The known city-tribes are 
’A/x[a]crrptas, Arj/iTjrpids, Auxr/couptas and ’AcrK[X]i>jmds; see Kalinka 
ibid. 68£, nos. 16 (-AM. xn [1887], p. 182, no. 13), 18 ( =I.G.R . in 87), 19 
and 39 as emended by Wilhelm in Gott. Gel. Nachr. 1 Fachgruppe in (1939), 
p. i26£, all of the imperial period. For coins of the city inscribed 'A/icurrptos 
Bao-tXnro-Tjs see Receuil i 2 p. 172!. For the timber of the region see von Diest 
ibid. p. 67 and Robert, p. 276, note 2. For the boxwood and its uses see 
Theophrastus Hist. Plant, in 15, 5; v 3, 7; 7, 8: Strabo xn p. 545: Pliny NJH. 
xvi 71: Catullus 4, nf. : Vergil Geogr. 11 437: Ovid Met. iv 311: Bliimner 
Technologie u. Terminologie n p. 252!. 

30 . For the “Northern League” see Chap. VIII note 36. For the aid 
furnished to Nicomedes I and Byzantium see Memnon 18 and 23. Pre- 
viously, in 280 b.c., the navy of Heracleia had helped Ptolemy Ceraunus, 
who had made an alliance with the Northern League, to defeat Antigonus 
Gonatas; see Memnon 13: Justin xxiv 1, 8: Tarn in CAH. vn p. 99. For a 
naval expedition against the “tyrants” of the Cimmerian Bosporus see 
Ps.-Aristotle Oecon. n p. 1347 b. 

31 . Memnon 26, where there is mention also of the treaty of “friendship 
and alliance” (see Chap. IV note 89). Heracleia was free in 180/79, when 
the city was one of the signatories of the treaty with Pharnaces (see Chap. 
VIII note 43). 

32 . For the early rulers of Bithynia see Memnon 20: J. Toepffer in Herm. 
xxxi (1896), p. 135: Ed. Meyer in RE. in 515!. : Beloch G.G . 2 iv 2, p. 2iif.: 
A. H. M. Jones Cities, pp. 148 and 150: Rostovtzeff Hellenist. World, p. 567E 
The earliest known of the dynasts was Doedalses, who was ruling in 435, 
when a group of Athenians settled at Astacus (see above note 9); see 
Memnon 20, 1 and Strabo xn p. 563. The earliest mention of Zipoetes is in 
315, when he was compelled by Polemaeus, Antigonus’s nephew, to desist 
from besieging Astacus and Chalcedon and to enter into an alliance; see 
Diodorus xix 60, 3: Plutarch Quaest. Gr. 49: Niese GMS. 1 p. 276. He was 
called BatriXevs raw Biffwaiv by Diodorus, but this is evidently by antici- 
pation, for he probably assumed the royal title in 298/7, the year from 
which, as was shown by Th. Reinach in Num. Chron. v (1905), p. 118 and 
Receuil 1 p. 217 (retracting the earlier date of 297/6, proposed in Trois 
Royaumes, p. i3of.), the Bithynian royal era was reckoned. According to 
Memnon 20, 3 and Stephanus Byzantius s.v. Zmoiroov, he founded a city 
called Zipoetium wo t<£ Avrrepw opei; this seems to be the place called 
to AvfirJcSpov in O.GJ. 298 (see below note 39), but its situation has not 
been determined. 
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33 . For Nicomedes I see Beloch iv 2, p. 2i2f.: Geyer in RE. xvii 493!:. 
For his coins, the earliest known of the Bithynian kings, inscribed BcwtXeais 
NtKOfirjSov see Receuil 1 p. 2i8f. 

34 . For Apollo, Artemis (or Bendis) and Ares (?) on Nicomedes’s coins 
see Receuil 1 p. 2x8, no. if. For the sacrifices at Cos see Paton-Hicks 35. 
The mention in the letter of his son Ziaelas to the Coans (see below note 
35) of Nicomedes’s friendship for them shows that the cult was established 
for Nicomedes I and not for one of the later monarchs of the name; see 
Herzog in AM. xxx (1905), p. 180, followed by A. Neppi Modona L’lsola 
de Coo (Rhodes 1933), p. 183, note 3 and Rostovtzeff Hellenist. World, 
p. 1529!., note 105. It was mistakenly assigned to Nicomedes III by Geyer 
ibid. 496. For the statue in Olympia see Pausanias v 12, 7. 

35 . For a coin inscribed Z unjka Bacrtktois see Receuil 1 p. 219, no. 8. His 
accession to the throne was dated about 255 b.c. by Beloch (iv 2, p. 213). 
For his death (about 229) see Phylarchus £rg. 32 Muller ( [FH.G . 1 p. 
341) =frg. 50 Jac. (F. Gr. Hist, 11 p. 178) and irogus Prol. xxvii. His con- 
quests are known only from Stephanus Byzantius s.vv. Kprjcrcra and Zrjka, 
where it is stated that Ziaelas captured a Paphlagonian city named Cressa 
and founded a city in Cappadocia called Ze'ila. It has been widely supposed 
that Cressa was Crateia in western Paphlagonia (see Chap. VIII note 33); 
see Droysen Hellenismus 2 hi 2, p. 262f.: Ed. Meyer in RE. in 517: Beloch 
iv 1, p. 672, note 2: Ernst Meyer Grenzen, p. mf.: A. H. M. Jones Cities, 
p. 152. The identity of the two places, however, was questioned by Ruge 
in RE. xi 1609, and it is indeed extremely doubtful; for the territories of 
Cierus and Bithynium lay between the Sangarius and Crateia, and Cierus 
was not annexed to Bithynia until the time of Prusias I (see above note 21). 
Crateia, accordingly, would have been entirely separated from the rest of 
Ziaelas’s dominions. It seems more probable, therefore, that Cressa is to be 
sought farther south, perhaps in the mountains of southwestern Paphla- 
gonia. The connexion of a city in Cappadocia with Ziaelas is impossible, 
for his conquests certainly did not extend so far to the east. It may be sup- 
posed that he added to his kingdom the northern watershed of the middle 
Sangarius and the region of Phrygia Epictetus (so Ernst Meyer, p. 112), 
which the Romans afterward forced Prusias I to cede to Eumenes II (see 
Chap. I note 56). For Ziaelas’s letter to Cos see Syll .* 456— Welles, no. 25. 
See also Chap. Ill note 138 and Rostovtzeff Hellenist. World, p. 569. It was 
dated about 240 b.c. by Herzog in Herm. lxv (1930), p. 463!., who pointed 
one that the Ptolemy in question was Ptolemy III and not, as previously 
supposed, Ptolemy II. 

36 . For Prusias I see Rostovtzeff Hellenist. World, p. 662 f. For his coins, 
inscribed BatriXews Upovcriov, see Receuil 1 p. 219!. For the war against 
Byzantium, the purpose of which was to compel the abolition of tolls on 
merchandise passing through the Bosporus, see Polybius hi 2, 5 and rv 47E 
and above p. 72. See also Niese GMS. n p. 383!. and Rostovtzeff, 
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pp. 673 and 679. It was probably with this alliance in view that Prusias 
made a present to the Rhodians after the great earthquake about 227; see 
Polybius v 90, 1 and Chap. Ill note 70. He had a grievance of his own 
against the Byzantines because, although they had sent representatives to 
the festival established by Attalus I in honour of Athena (see Chap. I note 
26), they sent none to his festival of the Soteria (the occasion for which is 
unknown, see Holleaux Etudes 11 p. 62, note 4), and because they failed 
to erect the statues of him which they had decreed; see Polybius iv 49. When 
the war broke out, they made an effort to weaken him by setting up a rival 
claimant to the Bithynian throne, whose name is given as TiySoenjs (probably 
an error for Zuroinjs), described as a irarpios dScX^os; see Polybius iv 5of. 
It was suggested by Reinach (Trots Royaumes, p. 101) and Niese ( GMS . 
n p. 136, note 6) that he was one of the children of Nicomedes by his second 
wife, who had been driven out by Ziaelas. According to Arrian frg. 75 
Muller ( FJi.G . hi p. 600)= frg. 29 Jac. (F. Gr. Hist, n p. 857!.), these 
children were named Prusias (6 MopoSovs), Ziaelas and Ly sandra. This is 
apparently an error, for Monodous (whose surname seems to have been due 
to the fact that instead of a row of upper teeth he had an undivided bone) 
is elsewhere called a son of Prusias II; see Livy Per. t: Festus p. 148 Muller: 
Pliny NH. vu 69: Valerius Maximus 1 8, Ext. 12. According to Suidas s.v. 
’AiroXXemds Atfivrj (see below note 42), the name of this Monodous was 
Nicomedes. 

37 . Livy xxvm 7, 10: Cassius Dio frg. 57, 58 Boiss. See above p. 13. 
According to Stephanus Bvzantius s.v., “Prusias” fought against “Attalus” 
at Boos K etftakai (the site of which is unknown); this battle, however, as 
supposed by Biirchner (RE. 111 717) and Cardinali (R.P. p. 50, note 1), 
may have occurred in the war between Prusias II and Attalus II (see below 
note 42). 

38 . Memnon 27. See above note 21. The date of Prusias’s attack on Hera- 
cleia is uncertain, for Memnon records only that it was “not many years” 
before his death. It was assumed by A. H. M. Jones Cities, p. 152 (where 
the monarch is erroneously called Prusias II) that this campaign was sub- 
sequent to the King’s acquisition of Cius and Myrleia in 202 (see above 
note 20). 

39 . Polybius m 3, 6; xxm 1, 4 ( = Livy xxxix 46, 9); 3, if.; 5, 1: Livy 
xxxix 51: Nepos Harm, iof.: Trogus Prol. xxxii: Justin xxxn 4: Plutarch 
Flam. 20, 2: Appian Syr. 11: Pausanias vm 11, 1 1 : Zonaras ix 21, p. 455 c: 
Ampelius 34. A victory of Attalus [irp]o[s Bitfjwou? #c[ai TaXoras it] epl 
to Av[7r]«8pov is recorded in O.GJ. 298. As Lypedrum was presumably the 
mountain in Bithynia called Lyperum (see above note 32), it would seem 
that Attalus had taken the offensive. For the participation of the Galatians 
on the side of Prusias see Chap. I note 59. For the war see Niese GMS. 
hi p. 7of.: C. Meischke Zur Gesch. d. Konigs Eum. v. Perg. (Pirna 1905), 
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pp. 2if. and 28f.: Hansen Attalids, p. 93f. It began in 186 or 185 and was 
finished before December, 184 (see Chap. I note 59). 

40 . For Prusias’s gifts to Didyma see Cl.G. 2855 = R. Phil, xxii (1898), 
p. i28f . = Haussoullier Etudes, p. 2oif. and R. Phil, xxii p. 128, dated, re- 
spectively, in 178/7 and 167/6 b.c. by Rehm in S.B. Bayer. A\ad. 1923, vm 
p. i9f., who connected the gifts with the defeat of Pharnaces in 179 and the 
Romans’ conquest of Macedonia in 167. Aid rendered by Apollo of Didyma 
to Prusias is mentioned in Scymnus 55!. For his statue at Delphi see l.G. ix 2 
i8^ = Fouilles de Delphes 11 3, p. 264 = 111 4, no. 76 = Syll. a 632. Because of the 
erection of a similar statue to Eumenes II (see Chap. I note 68), the date of 
both was placed by Pomtow (Berl. Phil. Woch. xxix [1909], 830) at the 
beginning of Prusias’s reign. Prusias also rendered some favour to Aptera 
in Crete, which conferred proxenia on him and gave him the title of 
Euergetes; see O.G.I. 341. For his wife Apame, the sister of Perseus, see 
Livy xlii 12, 3 and 29, 3: Appian Mith. 2: J.O.AJ. xi (1908), p. 75 (see above 
note 20 and below note 45). 

41 . Polybius xxx 18(19) = Livy XLV 44 > 19-20 = Diodorus xxxi 15 = Appian 
Mith. 2: Cassius Dio frg. 69 Boiss.: Plutarch de Alex. Mag. Fort, n 3 (where 
the incident is incorrectly connected with Nicomedes). Livy also relates 
(§4f.), on the authority of the Latini Scriptores , that Prusias, bringing with 
him his son Nicomedes, asked the Senate for the territory which had been 
taken from Antiochus but not assigned to anyone and at the time was 
held by the Galatians, and that the senators appointed the usual commission 
to investigate the matter. Since this incident, however, is not contained in 
the account of Polybius, its historicity is dubious; see also Niese GMS. hi 
p. 201, note 2. 

42 . Polybius xxxn 15-16 (27-28) (157-156 b.c.); xxxiii i, if.; 7 (9); 12-13 
(156-154 b.c.): Diodorus xxxi 35: Appian Mith. 3. See also Niese GMS. 
hi p. 326f., Rostovtzeff Hellenist. World, pp. 772 and 800, Hansen Attalids, 
p. i25f. and above p. 28. For Prusias’s raid on the Pergamene Kingdom 
see Robert Et. Anat. p. 112L According to this reconstruction (based on 
Polybius xxxii 15), Prusias, after sacking the Nicephorium and the Ascle- 
pieium outside Pergamum, attacked Elaea; then, after marching south past 
Cyme as far as the Hermus, he turned up the valley of this river past 
Temnus (where he burned the temple of Apollo Cynneius) and across 
the Hyrcanian Plain, plundering the temple at Hiera Come, to Thyateira, 
whence he returned via Stratoniceia on the CaYcus and central Mysia to 
Bithynia. The statement of Polybius (xxxiii 13, 9) that, after peace was 
made, Attalus withdrew his navy and his infantry to his own country sug- 
gests that he had finally received authorization to take the offensive and 
invaded Bithynia. This is perhaps borne out by a thank-offering dedicated 
at Pergamum by Attalus and [o]i per avrov <rrpaTevora[vres lirl IIpoiKriav] 
«rat TroXioptofcravre? avr[ov . . .] 'na.pafdd.vra ras 81 d 'Papaiovs y«[ vopAva<s 
crw 0 rjKa<;]; see I.G.R. iv 287 = O.Gl. 327. It is possible that the battle at 
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Boo? Ke<jxi\ai (see above note 37) was fought during this campaign. An 
invasion of Bithynia is suggested also by the statement in Suidas s.v. 
’AiroXXtovta? Ai/ivr) that Attalus (tje. Attalus II, see Biittner-Wobst in 
Klio v [1905], p. 103), fighting a battle against “Nicomedes Monodous,” 
conquered his territory but was later compelled by the Romans to restore it. 
By “Nicomedes” either Prusias himself is meant or, more probably, his son 
Prusias Monodous (see above note 36). It seems probable that the thank- 
offering r ary Kafrd] iroXefiov dyfcovoiv] erected by Attalus at Pergamum 
to Zeus and Athena Nicephorus ( O.GJ . 328 1) commemorated his success 
in this war. 

43 . Polybius xxxm 13, 6f., where the cities which Prusias was compelled to 
indemnify are enumerated as Methymna, Aegae, Cyme and Heracleia. It has 
been generally supposed that the last of these was Heracleia Pontica. The 
suggestion was made, however, by Robert (fit. Anat. p. H4f., followed by 
Hansen, p. 127) that it was a Heracleia situated in the region of Mt. Sipylus, 
south of the Hermus, and so on Prusias’s line of march eastward (see above 
note 42.) The existence of this place was inferred by Ramsay (JUS. n [1881], 
p. 300 and H.G. pp. 12 and 109) from a boundary-stone of the fifth century 
before Christ, one side of which is inscribed opia 'HpaKXewjw ( Syll .* 934) ; 
see Keil-Premerstein 1 p. 95 (where the site was placed at Emiralem, south- 
east of Menemen) : Burchner in RE. vm 43of.: Keil in J.O.A 1 . xvi (1918), 
Beibl. 163, note 1, where it was identified with Heracleia iroXi? rrpos rg 
K vfiaiq. rf}<; A toXtSo? and Heracleia AvSia?, both listed in Stephanus By- 
zantius s.v. While there is no record of any part played by Heracleia Pontica 
in this war, it may well be that, following his father’s example (see above 
note 38), Prusias had made some attack on the city or its territory; and it is 
difficult to believe that so insignificant a place as this Lydian Heracleia — if, 
indeed, it was in existence in the second century — would have been men- 
tioned by Polybius without some qualifying description or that it would 
have been designated by the Senate, together with the three free cities, as the 
recipient of an indemnity. 

44 . For Nicomedes II see Geyer in RE. xvn 494!. According to Polybius 
xxxii 16 (28), 4, he was sent to Rome by Prusias in 156 b.c. after the King’s 
attack on Pergamum (see above note 42) to reply to the charges brought by 
Attalus II. According to Appian Mith. 4, he was in Rome in 155/4, when he 
was acting as envoy to obtain a remission of the indemnity which Prusias 
had been ordered to pay to Attalus. Appian relates also that Prusias had 
ordered Menas, a fellow-envoy, to kill Nicomedes, should he not obtain the 
remission. This appears as a definite plan, which led to the prince’s plot 
against Prusias, in Justin xxxiv 4, 1 and Zonaras ix 28, p. 465 d. For Nico- 
medes’s seizure of the throne and the Roman commission see Polybius xxxvi 
14 (xxxvn 6) : Livy Per. l: Diodorus xxxii 2of.: Strabo xm p. 624: Appian 
Mith. 4f.: Justin xxxiv 4: Plutarch Cat. Maj. 9, 1: Zonaras IjC. See also Niese 
GMS. in p. 329L, Benecke in CAH. vm p. 283 and Hansen Attalids, p. 129!. 
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45 . The date of his accession was evidently 149 b.c., for in the narrative of 
Zonaras (Ir.) his revolt is placed immediately after the events in Africa 
which occurred under the Consuls of this year. This accords with the fact 
that the earliest dated coin of Bithynia bears his portrait and the date Opp 
{ Receuil 1 p. 217), evidently reckoned, as was observed by Reinach (see above 
note 32), from an era beginning in 298/7. The surname Epiphanes appears 
both on his coins and in inscriptions; see O.G.I. 346: J.O.AJ. xi (1908), 
p. 75: B.CH. xxxin (1909), p. 484, no. n = Durrbach Choix, no. 93: Ins. 
Priene 55. For Massinissa see Durrbach, no. 93 (perhaps erected after the 
King’s death in 148 b.c.). Nicomedes’s cult in Priene is known from Ins. 
Priene 55, dated from no. 108, 1 . 329 as not earlier than 128/7. The sanctuary 
for his mother Apame (see above note 40) is known from J.O.AJ. l.c., found 
in the Piraeus but possibly brought from some city in Asia Minor {ibid. 
p. 8if.). 

46 . For Nicomedes III see Geyer in R.E. xvn 496!. For a long time, because 
of the statements of Appian ( Mith . 7 and 10) that Nicomedes Philopator 
(see below note 47) was the son of Nicomedes Epiphanes, no distinction 
was made between Nicomedes II and Nicomedes III, and it was supposed 
that the former ruled from 149 to 94 b.c. Reinach, however, showed (L’Hist. 
par les Monnaies, p. 167b) that they were two separate monarchs, and this 
view has now been generally accepted. It accords not only with the further 
statement of Appian {Mith. 7 fin.) that Bithynia was bequeathed to the 
Romans by the grandson of Epiphanes but also with that of Syncellus (pp. 
525 and 593 Bonn) that there were eight kings of the country. Reinach 
pointed out that Nicomedes III was the Nicomedes Euergetes who, according 
to Licinianus (p. 29 Flemisch), owed his surname to his various benefac- 
tions, and that he was the BeurtXevs NiKo/tTjSijs BturtXetds Nuco/tTjSeos who 
together with BacrlXurcra Aao[S£/ca BacrtXews Mi ] 0 paSdrov was praised in 
a decree of Delphi; see Fouilles de Delphes hi 4, 1, no. 77= O.GJ. 345 and 
Schober in R.E. Suppl. v 97!., dated in 102/1 b.c. by G. Daux in B.CH. lvii 
( 1933), p. 77 f. His name appears also on the base of a statue at Delos, C.I.G. 
2279 = O.GJ. 346 = Ins. Delos 1579 = Durrbach Choix , no. 101, in which the 
text of Tournefort (printed in Cl.G. and O.GJ.) reads BcwrtXeo)? Nwco- 
/a/qSfov] tov c(k) yovov (for EYrONOV) Bao-tXew? Noco/atjSou 'F.m<f)avov \ ?] . 
The emendation E v{ep)y{H)ov, proposed by Reinach (p. 175), was ac- 
cepted by Wilhelm in J.O.AJ xi (1908), p. 76E and by Plassart in B.CJJ. 
xxxvi (1912), p. 4o8f. It was pointed out, however, by Roussel in Rev. Epigr. 
1 (1913), p. 3if. that a second copy, made by the Earl of Sandwich, shows 
rov ey BcuriXeco?, k.t.X. and that this is probably the correct reading; the 
surname, therefore, seems not to have been given. The inscription was dated 
by Plassart from the mention of the gymnasiarch Dioscurides in 127/6 b.c. 
Since Nicomedes II was alive in 128/7 ( see above note 45), the accession of 
his son may be placed either in 128/7 or i n I2 7/& Nicomedes III was also 
honoured at Delos in O.GJ. 342= Ins. Delos 2038 = Durrbach Choix, no. 102, 
dated by the mention of the eTri/ieXijnjs Dionysius in 110/9; see Roussel 
Delos, Colonie Athtn. (Paris 1916), p. 109. 
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47 . For Nicomedes IV see Licinianus p. 28b Flemisch: Memnon 30, 3: 
Appian Mith. 7 and 10 (where he is incorrectly said to be the son o£ Nicome- 
des II): “Capitoline Chronicle” (I.G. xrv ngy—I.G.R. 1 175). See also Geyer 
in RE. xvii 49yf. His surname Philopator is known from the “Chronicle,” as 
well as from Licinianus and Appian. His mother’s name appears in Licini- 
anus (p. 29 Flemisch) as Aristonica; she is called Nysa in Memnon 30, 3, 
but as this was the name of Philopator’s second wife (see below note 48) , it 
is not improbable that the two have been confused. In the less trustworthy 
version contained in a speech attributed to Mithradates Eupator in Justin 
xxxvni 5, 10 Nicomedes is represented as the son of a dancing-girl. The 
Senate’s ratification of his accession is mentioned by Memnon and Appian. 
The statement of Reinach {Mith. Eup. p. 113) that on his accession he 
killed his relatives is based solely on the mutilated text of Licinianus (p. 29 
Flemisch) . . truncatis . . . , which was tentatively restored by Camozzi (in 
1900) as (ob)truncatis {propinquis quos sibi infestos putabat). For the inscrip- 
tion from Delos, [NiKoJju^Sijv [BatriXews] Niko^iJSov [Euepyerov o]£ 
€<fyr}/ 3 tv<ravTt ( 9) , see Ins. Delos 1380 = Durrbach Choix, no. 104 — O.G.I. 343, 
dated by the archon Diocles, whose year was placed between 103/4 an d 
103/2 by Roussel (DSlos, Col. Athen. p. 374) and in 104/3 by Dinsmoor 
(Athenian Archon List in the Light of Recent Discoveries [1939], p. 201); 
the date shows that this Nicomedes was the son (still prince) of Euergetes 
and that the latter’s name, not that of Epiphanes, as in O.G.I., should 
be restored. For Caesar see Suetonius Jul. 2; 22, 2; 49: Plutarch Caes. 1, 3: 
Cassius Dio xliii 20, 2: Liber de Vir. III. 78, 1. The visit was in 81/80 b.c., 
when he was sent to ask Nicomedes for ships to aid in the capture of 
Mitylene (see Chap. X note 41). It was referred to by Caesar himself as 
hospitium regis Nicomedis in his speech pro Bithynis (see below note 51). 

48 . Licinianus p. 30 Flemisch. It was pointed out by Flemisch in Granius 
licinianus, eine text-sprach. u. quellen\rit. Untersuchung (Donauworth 
1900), p. 67, note 4 that there is no ground for the statement of Reinach 
(Mith. Eup. p. 114), accepted by Ed. Meyer in RJE. 111 521, that Nicomedes 
divorced or killed Nysa after Socrates had informed the King that he had 
been incited by her to rebel. As restored by Flemisch, the text of Licinianus 
reads: Hanc (it. Nysam) Socrates ad (Mithradatem) refert regem (ad) hel- 
ium contra fratrem incitavisse. 

49 . The death of Nicomedes is dated under the Consuls of 74 b.c. (Lu- 
cullus and Cotta) in Eutropius vi 6, I, and this year has been generally 
accepted. An attempt to date his death in 73, made by Maurenbrecher ( C . 
Sail. Crispi Hist. Reliquiae 11 pp. 89 and 228b) was refuted by K. Bauhofer 
Die Composition d. Hist. Sallusts (Munich 1935), p. 19b Tetradrachms bear- 
ing the date Sko-' i.e. 224 (Receuil 1 p. 233) were used by Reinach ( Trois 
Royaumes, p. 128 and Mith. Eup. p. 318, note 2), on the theory that the 
Bithynian royal era began in October 297 b.c. (see also R.E. 1 635), to show 
that Nicomedes did not die until after October, 74. The evidence of these 
coins Maurenbrecher ( l.c .) tried to explain away by the unconvincing hy- 
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pothesis that they were issued by the young man who claimed to be Nicome- 
des’s son (see below note 50). The subsequent view of Reinach, however, that 
the Bithynian era was reckoned from October, 298 (see above note 32) dates 
these coins in 75/4 b.c. and thus makes it possible to place Nicomedes’s death 
early in 74. For Nicomedes’s bequest see Cicero de Leg. Agr. 11 40: Livy Per. 
xcm: Velleius Paterculus 11 4, 1; 39, 2: Appian Mith. 7 and 71; B.C. 1 hi: 
Arrian frg. 24, 4 Muller ( FJH.G . 111 p. 59i)=frg. 14 Jac. ( F . Gr. Hist. 11 
p. 855) =Bith. frg. 1, 4 Roos: Eutropius IjC.i Festus Brev. 11, 1: Ampelius 34. 
A divergent statement in the Scholiasta Gronovtanus to Cicero (p. 316 
Stangl) reads as follows: Iste (ie. Nicomedes) mortuus est intestatus: per- 
venit ergo eius regnum ad populum Romanum. Misit ergo populus Romanus 
ad regnum illud tenendum Ariobarzanen. This was supposed by Mauren- 
brecher (ibid. 1 p. 59 and Jahresber. cxm [1902], p. 246) to have been ulti- 
mately derived from Sallust. Basing his argument on this theory, Mauren- 
brecher maintained that Nicomedes really died intestate, and that the story 
that he bequeathed his kingdom to Rome was an invention of some Roman 
annalist, which was taken over by Livy and so transmitted to all our later 
sources. This view found a certain amount of approval from T. Rice Holmes 
(Roman Republic 1 p. 398), who characterized the grounds for the annex- 
ation of Bithynia as “at least suspicious.” Apart, however, from the danger 
of accepting a statement so inaccurate as to relate that the Romans granted 
Bithynia to Ariobarzanes, these scholars have overlooked the fact that Cicero 
(le.) spoke of Bithynia as an hereditas. Since this was in 63, eleven years 
after Nicomedes’s death, it is difficult to suppose that the bequest was the 
mere fiction of an annalist established in that short interval. A similar scepti- 
cism concerning the bequest of Attalus III was disproved by the inscription 
which mentions his will (see Chap. I note 93) . 

50 . ' Sallust Hist, n 71 Maur. This young man is presumably referred to in 
a passage of a “letter” of Mithradates Eupator to the Parthian monarch, com- 
posed by Sallust (Hist, iv 69, 9 Maur.) : Bithyniam Nicomede mortuo diri- 
puere, cum filius Nysa, quam reginam appellaverat, genitus baud dubie esset. 
On the basis of this passage it has been supposed by modern historians that 
Mithradates invaded Bithynia on the plea of restoring an alleged son of 
Nicomedes Philopator to the throne; see Reinach Mith. Eup. p. 322; Dru- 
mann-Groebe G.R. iv p. 143: Gelzer in R.E. xin 383: Geyer in R.E. xv 2181: 
Ormerod in C.AH. ix p. 358. This supposition, however, is unfounded; for 
even if the statement here imputed to Mithradates could be regarded as his- 
torical, it would be impossible to make any such deduction from it. The 
whole tendency of the “letter,” moreover, is shown in the preceding sen- 
tence, in which the words simulatoque impio testamento are applied to the 
will of Attalus III. 

51 . Velleius Paterculus n 42, 3. For Juncus see Chap. X note 44. A speech 
of Caesar’s pro Bithynis, in an extant fragment of which (Gellius v 13, 6) 
Juncus was addressed, is usually connected with this visit and dated in 74; 
see e.g. Munzer in RE. x 954. It was observed by H. Dahlmann, however, 
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in Herm. lxxiii (1938), p. 343 f. that the content o£ the fragment seems to 
indicate that the speech was delivered in court, in a suit in which Caesar was 
advocate for the Bithynians and Juncus was either the opposing counsel or 
the defendant. The latter alternative, by which Juncus was represented as 
being prosecuted by the Bithynians on a charge of res repetundae about 
73 b.c., although preferred by Dahlmann, seems improbable; for it is hard 
to believe that the newly-organized province, in a year in which western 
Asia Minor was thrown into a state of terror by Mithradates’s invasion, could, 
have attempted to accuse its first governor of extortion. 
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1 . For Mithradates’s negotiations with Sertorius see Cicero de Imp. Cn. 
Pomp. 9; pro Mur. 32: Sallust Hist. 11 78-79 Maur.: Livy Per. xchi: Orosius 
vi 2, 12: Florus 11 io, 4: Plutarch Sort. 23L: Appian Mith. 68 and 112. For the 
Milesian ship see Cicero II V err. 1 87 and Ps.-Asconius p. 244 Stangl and 
above p. 247. Miinzer dated the beginning of the negotiations in 79 and the 
journey of the two agents to Spain in 76; see R.E. vi 1992 and xiv 439. The 
actual alliance was probably concluded in 75; see T. Rice Holmes Rom. 
Republic 1 p. 375: A. Schulten Sertorius (Leipzig 1926), p. 107, note 516: H. 
Berve in Herm. lxiv (1929), p. 201 : Geyer in RE. xv 2180. Sertorius’s refusal 
to surrender the province of Asia is recorded by Plutarch; according to Ap- 
pian (68), the whole of Asia Minor, including not only the province and 
Bithynia but also Cappadocia, Paphlagonia and Galatia, was ceded. This 
statement has been generally attributed either to ignorance on Appian’s part 
or to a confusion between Mithradates’s demand and the terms on which 
Sertorius accepted his offer; see Reinach Mith. Eup. p. 315L: W. Stahl de 
Bello Sertoriano (Erlangen 1907), p. 72: T. Rice Holmes 1 p. 378f.: Schulten 
ibid. p. io6f. : Geyer l.c. The view that Sertorius refused to cede the province 
of Asia was expressed also by Gelzer in Phil. Woch. lii (1932), 1129^, who 
based his argument on the theory that the chapters of Plutarch in question 
were not derived from the same source as the rest of the Vita (t.e. Sallust’s 
Historiae) and on the difficulty of believing that Sertorius, who intended to 
make himself master of Italy, would have consented to give up Rome’s 
richest province. On the other hand, the truth of Plutarch’s statement was 
questioned by Berve (p. 202f.), who, pointing out the apologetic tendency 
of this part of the Vita , attributed the story of the refusal to the biographer’s 
desire to clear Sertorius of the charge of surrendering Roman territory and 
pointed out that it is highly improbable that Mithradates would have con- 
sented to send money and ships without a greater concession on Sertorius’s 
part than permission to occupy those portions of Asia Minor which did not 
belong to Rome. It may be assumed, therefore, that the refusal of Sertorius, 
if made at all, was overruled, but it must be taken into consideration that 
this part of the Vita is not wholly accurate, as is shown by the account of 
Marius’s position in Asia (see below note 10) . This man is called M. Marius 
by Plutarch (Sert. 24, 3 and Luc. 8, 5 and 12, 5) and by Orosius (/r.), but 
M. Varius by Appian {Mith. 68; 70; 76; 77). Marius is the correct form; see 
Miinzer in RE. xiv i8i8f. 

2 . This is the estimate of Plutarch {Luc. 7, 4) , according to whom Mith- 
radates had 120,000 men Kareo-Kevao-fievoi eis (ftakayya 'Pw/xai’iajv; accord- 
ing to Appian Mith. 69, his infantry numbered 140,000 and his cavalry 16,000. 
The infantry was estimated at 150,000 by Strabo (xn p. 575) and Memnon 
(37, 2); according to the latter, he had 12,000 horsemen and 120 scythed 
chariots. The number 300,000, given by Appian in Mith. ji as the total of the 
King’s forces at Cyzicus, included non-combatants and presumably the 
soldiers and sailors of his fleet; even so, it is undoubtedly exaggerated. 
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3 . For the commands assigned to Cotta and Lucullus and their forces see 
Cicero pro Mur. 33: Plutarch Luc. 6, 5 £.: Memnon 37, 1 and 40, 1: Appian 
Mith. 72: Cassius Dio xxxvi 14, 3 and 16, 3: Eutropius vi 6, 2. Cotta, in ad- 
dition to his fleet, had a force of infantry at Chalcedon; see Memnon 39, x. 
For Lucullus’s appointment to the proconsulship of Cilicia and the legions 
of Servilius see Chap. XII notes 31 and 32. For the legions of Fimbria see 
above p. 233. According to Plutarch (8, 5), Lucullus had 30,000 foot-soldiers 
and 2500 horsemen; according to Appian, 30,000 foot and 1600 horse. It was 
pointed out by K. Eckhardt in Klio x (1910), p. 77 that, in view of the great 
number of Mithradates’s cavalry, Plutarch’s estimate is the more probable. 
The suggestion of Gelzer in RE. xm 385 that this was the size of his force 
after the addition of the cavalry of Deiotarus, who defeated Eumachus (see 
Chap. XII note 33), cannot be accepted, for Plutarch’s estimate refers to 
Lucullus’s forces at the time of his march to Cyzicus. 

4 . As far as known, his legates were: C. Valerius Triarius, who had seen 
service in Sardinia against the partisans of Lepidus (Asconius p. 22 Stangl) ; 
see Ins. Delos 1855 ( = Durrbach Choix, no. 160 = O.GJ. 447 = Dessau 8774), 
1856 ( = Durrbach, no. 159) and 1857 (see below note 20) : Plutarch Luc. 35, 
x: Appian Mith. 77 and 88: Memnon 41L and 48L: Cassius Dio xxxvi 10, if. 
and 12, if. L. Licinius Murena, son of Sulla’s successor in Asia and Consul 
in 62 b.c.; see Cicero pro Mur. 20; 34; 89: Plutarch Luc. 15, 1; 19, 7; 25, 5E; 
27, 2: Phlegon frg. 12 Muller ( FH.G . in p. 606) =frg. 12, 3 Jac. (F. Gr. Hist. 
11 p. n63f.). M. Fabius Hadrianus; see Plutarch Luc. 17, 1 and 35, 1: Appian 
Mith. 88 and 112: Phlegon lx.: Cassius Dio xxxvi 9, 2f. Sornatius, presumably 
identical, as was pointed out by Groebe in AM. xxxm (1910), p. 139b with 
[C. Sojrnatius, honoured as irpeo-^cvnfc] in I.G.R. iv 437; see Plutarch Luc. 
17, 1 ; 24, 1 ; 30, 3; 35, 1. Sextilius; see Plutarch Luc. 25, 3 f.: Appian Mith. 84: 
Cassius Dio xxxvi 3, 2. C. Salluvius Naso; see below note 15. It is doubtful, 
however, whether Voconius and Barba, who held commands after the relief 
of Cyzicus (see Plutarch Luc. 13, 1: Appian Mith. 77: Memnon 41, 1) were 
legates. 

5 . For this campaign see Mommsen R.GJ in p. 57f, = Eng. Trans, iv 
p. 325f.: Reinach Mith. Eup. p. 32 if.: H. Bernhardt Chron. d. Mithr. Kriege, 
p. 19!.: T. Rice Holmes Rom. Rep. 1 pp. i78f. and 398!.: Ormerod in C.A.H. 
ix p. 358L: Gelzer in RE. xiii 384b: Geyer in RE. xv 2i8if. The arrival of 
Lucullus and Cotta in Asia and the invasion of Mithradates were dated in 
74 b.c by Mommsen, Bernhardt, Rice Holmes, Gelzer, Ormerod, and 
Maurcnbrecher (C. Sail. Crispi Hist. Reliquiae 1 pp. 47L and 82 and 11 p. 
288f.) ; but in 73 by Reinach, Geyer, P. Jiirges De Sail. Hist. Reliquiis (Ein- 
beck 1892), p. 24L and Brandis in RE. in 524. According to Appian Mith. 
70 and 71, Mithradates, setting out at the beginning of spring, invaded 
Bithynia Niko/mjSov? apri reOvecoros. Since Nicomedes appears to have died 
early in 74 (see Chap. XIII note 49), it would, indeed, seem that the invasion 
occurred in the early summer of this year and that the siege of Cyzicus, 
which had already begun when “winter was drawing near” (Appian 72), 
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is to be dated in the winter of 74/3. In support of this date it has been argued 
that Lucullus and Cotta, in connexion both with their departure from Rome 
and with their success and failure, respectively, in Asia, are described as 
Consuls in Cicero pro Mur. 33, Livy Per. xcni and xcrv and Eutropius vi 6, 
2f., and that therefore they left Rome early in 74, long before the expiration 
of their office. Bernhardt adduced as further evidence the statement of Oro- 
sius (vi 3, 1) that in the year of Mithradates’s withdrawal from Cyzicus 
Catiline was accused and acquitted of the seduction of the Vestal Fabia; he 
dated these events in 73 on the ground that Cicero, in describing (in Cat. 
hi 9) the year 63 as annus decimus post Virginum absolutionem, was allud- 
ing to this seduction. Little value may be attached to the argument based on 
the application of the word Consuls to Lucullus and Cotta; for, as Mommsen 
observed ( R . St. R. 11 s p. 24of., note 5), consul was frequently used incorrectly 
for pro consule, and in the present cases the term seems to be merely descrip- 
tive and does not necessarily date the events in question. It is difficult, more- 
over, to believe that the two men went to Asia Minor early in 74. Bithynia, 
after the claim of the self-styled son of Nicomedes had been rejected on the 
evidence of some of the inhabitants of the country who had come to Rome 
for the purpose, had been annexed as a province and placed under the ad- 
ministration of Juncus, governor of Asia in 75/4 (see Chap. XIII notes 50 and 
51); by the time of Mithradates’s arrival in Bithynia the publicani were al- 
ready established in the new province and had won the inhabitants’ hatred, 
so that the cities welcomed the King (Memnon 38, 2f. and Plutarch Luc. 
7, 5). Lucullus was not appointed governor of Cilicia until after the death 
of Octavius, who had gone to the province early in 74 as the successor of 
Servilius Isauricus; see Chap. XII note 31. Even had Octavius died immedi- 
ately on his arrival, the bringing of the news of his death to Rome, the ap- 
pointment of Lucullus both to the governorship of the province and (sub- 
sequently) to the command of the war, the removal of the two Cilician 
legions to Asia and the enrollment of the new legion (see above note 3) 
could not have taken place rapidly enough to enable Lucullus to arrive in 
Asia in the early summer of 74. The argument based on Catiline’s seduction 
of Fabia, moreover, was refuted by Jiirges (p. 29, note 1), who pointed out 
that there is not necessarily any connexion between this act and the acquittal 
of the Vestals mentioned by Cicero, since the latter were probably those who 
were successfully defended by M. Pupius Piso (Cicero Brut. 236). While it 
is not impossible that Lucullus and Cotta had arrived in their provinces by 
the end of 74, the invasion cannot have taken place before 73. It is evidently 
dated correctly by Velleius Paterculus (n 33, 1), according to whom Lucullus 
withstood Mithradates seven years before the passage of the Lex Manilla in 
66. The apn Teffvearros of Appian, therefore, may not be taken literally. 

6. Appian Mith. 70: Sidonius Apollinaris Carm. xxn i58f. For the sanc- 
tuary of Zeus Stratius near Amaseia see Chap. VIII note 12. For a similar 
sacrifice performed by Mithradates in 82 see above p. 245. The scene of the 
sacrifice to Poseidon is not recorded in either of our sources. But since its 
purpose was evidently to ensure a favourable voyage for the fleet, it was pre- 
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sumably offered at Sinope, the naval base, where there was a cult of Poseidon 
Heliconius (see Chap. VIII note 19). 

7 . According to Memnon 37, 2, Mithradates arrived in Bithynia “on the 
ninth day,” but there is no indication of the place from which this is reckoned. 
For his probable route see Chap. VIII note 33 and Chap. IX note 25. 

8. Plutarch Luc. 8, if.: Appian Mith. 71 : Cicero pro Mur. 33: Memnon 39, 
if.: Livy Per. xcm: Eutropius vi 6, 2: Orosius vi 2, 13. In Appian’s narrative 
the naval commandant is called Nudus; according to Orosius, the name of the 
Roman leader who was defeated at Chalcedon was Publius Rutilius. Appian 
relates that Nudus was rescued, Orosius that Rutilius was killed in battle. 
Nevertheless, Reinach {Mith. Eup. p. 323), followed by Miinzer in RE. 1 a 
1268, combined the two into one man, P. Rutilius Nudus, whose name ap- 
pears in Asconius p. 13 Stangl. The Roman loss of 5300, as recorded by 
Memnon, is probably exaggerated. Plutarch’s estimate of 4000 may refer 
either to the land-battle or to the naval engagement, while the 3000 recorded 
by Appian may be regarded as the loss in the latter, although he mentions 
the loss of 20 of Mithradates’s Bastarnians, who were in the land-army. The 
casualties in the naval battle were placed by Memnon at 8000 killed and 
4500 captured, but this is probably also an over-estimate. 

9 . Memnon 38. Aristonicus appears as the name of Mithradates’s admiral in 
Plutarch Luc. 11, 5. In Memnon’s narrative (l.c. and 40, 2) he is called 
Archelaus, presumably through confusion with Mithradates’s former general 
of this name, who had deserted to Murena (see above p. 243) and was at this 
time with Lucullus (see above p. 326). The presence of the troops from 
Cyzicus may be inferred from the statement of Plutarch {Luc. 9, 1) that the 
city lost ten ships and 3000 men at Chalcedon and that of Appian {Mith. 73) 
that Mithradates held 3000 Cyzicenes as captives. 

10 . For the blockade of Chalcedon see Plutarch Luc. 8, 2 and Appian 
Mith. 71. Cotta is not heard of again until just before Mithradates’s final with- 
drawal from Bithynia, when he came out to meet Triarius; see Memnon 42, 
1 and above p. 331. His “liberation” by Lucullus is recorded in the elogium 
of the latter erected by Augustus {CJJL. i 2 p. 196, no. xxi = Dessau 60). The 
capture of the Bithynian cities may be inferred from the statements of Ap- 
pian {Mith. 77), Memnon (41, if.) and Orosius (vi 2, 23) that, after Mith- 
radates’s withdrawal from Cyzicus, Lucullus’s subordinates captured Nicaea, 
Apameia, Prusa and Prusias (Cius). The last two were evidendy confused 
by Appian, who mentions only Prusias but describes it as 17 rrpo? r$ opei, 
evidendy meaning Prusa at the foot of Mt. Olympus. For the mention of a 
siege in an inscription found at Prusa but probably from Cyzicus see Chap. 
XIII note 18. Nicomedeia seems later to have been Mithradates’s headquarters 
(Appian 76). For the presence of Marius in the King’s army see Plutarch 
Serf. 24, 3f., where it is related that, bearing the fasces, he entered rivas iroXeis 
rwv ’AondSaw in company with Mithradates, who willingly took Sewepav 
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Tci£tv kcu ax’fjp-o- G( panevovro^, while Marius granted freedom to some of 
the cities and in Sertorius’s name promised exemption from taxes to others, 
thereby arousing in “Asia” the hope of deliverance from the publicani. The 
truth of this narrative was questioned by Berve in Hertn. lxiv (1929), p. 209! 
on the ground that it is highly improbable that Mithradates would have 
placed himself in a subordinate position and that this part of the narrative 
is fictitious and in keeping with the encomiastic character of this Vita (see 
above note 1). If we accept the statement that Sertorius refused to cede the 
province of Asia to Mithradates (Plutarch 23, 4b see note 1), it might be 
supposed that Marius acted as proconsul of the province and so bore the 
fasces. But, with the possible exception of Lampsacus and Parium, which 
Mithradates may have seized either just before or during the siege of Cyzicus 
(see below note n), the King did not enter any of the cities of the province; 
see also Rice Holmes Roman Rep. 1 p. 403. If by irdXeis: r&v ’AcridfW the 
Asianic cities in general are meant, there was no reason why Marius should 
carry the fasces, for, according to Plutarch, Sertorius had consented to cede 
Bithynia. 

11 . The capture of Parium and Lampsacus may be inferred from the state- 
ment of Appian ( Mith . 76) that Mithradates, after his withdrawal from 
Cyzicus, retreated to these cities. It was supposed by Reinach ( Trots Roy- 
aumes, p. 200 and Mith. Eup. p. 331, note 3) that coins of Mithradates, dated 
in the years 224 and 225 of the Pontic era, t£. between October, 74 and Oc- 
tober, 72 ( Receuil i 2 p. 20), were minted at Parium. If this is so, it would 
show that the city was in the King’s hands in the late summer of 73 and the 
following winter. The time when the ships were sent to Sertorius is uncer- 
tain, but it was presumably not before the Pontic fleet reached the Propontis 
and probably before the beginning of the winter of 73/2. For their capture 
on their return-voyage see below note 25. 

12 . According to Plutarch (Luc. 8, 1), Lucullus was in Phrygia when Cotta 
was defeated; according to Memnon (39, 3), he was encamped on the San- 
garius when he received the news of the defeat. It was supposed by Gelzer in 
R.E. xiii 385 that this encampment was on the lower course of the river and 
that Lucullus was planning to enclose Mithradates between his own army 
and that of Cotta and so compel him to surrender. It is hard to believe, how- 
ever, that Lucullus expected to enclose so large a force between the two 
small Roman armies. If Plutarch’s statement that he was in Phrygia is cor- 
rect, it seems more probable that Memnon was referring either to the middle 
course of the Sangarius, near the boundary between Phrygia Epictetus and 
Bithynia (see Chap. I note 56), or to its upper course near Gordium. If so, 
Lucullus was marching northeastward, t£. toward Pontus (see above Chap. 
XII note 31). 

13 . Plutarch Luc. 8, $i.: Livy Per. xciv. According to Plutarch, the phe- 
nomenon occurred in Phrygia irepl ra s Xeyop.iva's ’Orpva?. This was identi- 
fied by Ramsay ( B.CH . vi [1882], p. 508, note 1 and H.G. p. 189) with 
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Otroea; if so, Lucullus may be supposed to have been marching from Phrygia 
to Prusa; see Chap. XIII note 17. 

14 . Orosius vi 2, i6f., where this man is mentioned by his praenomen 
Mamercus. Gelzer in R£. xm 386 suggested that he was a son of Mamercus 
Aemilius Lepidus Livianus, Consul in 77 b.c. The date is uncertain, but since 
the episode was related by Livy in Book xciv (Servius ad V erg. Aen. xx 712) 
and so before the repulse of Mithradates from Cyzicus, it seems to have taken 
place in the autumn of 73 or during the following winter. 

15 . This is an inference from CJJL. i® 743 = 1 .G. xiv 1121 = I.G.R. 1 401 = 
O.GJ. 445 = Dessau 37, a monument erected to C. Salluvius C. f. Naso 
leg(atus) pr(o) pr(aetore) by the Mysei Ab\b\aitae et Epict[ete]s, i<e. the 
inhabitants of Abbaiitis in eastern Mysia (see Chap. II note 2) and the adja- 
cent Phrygia Epictetus, quod eos hello Mitrhida[ti]s conservavit. This “pres- 
ervation” was dated in 73/2 by Reinach in R. Phil, xiv (1890), p. i46f. and 
Mith. Eup. p. 329, but there is no ground for his assumption that Naso was 
acting as governor of Asia. Another body of Pontic troops was defeated by 
Caesar, who, after the punishment of his pirate-captors (see Chap. X note 44), 
remained in Rhodes; see Suetonius Jul. 4, 2. It was shown by Jiirges (De Sail. 
Hist. Rel., p. 25, note 3) that this took place in 73. 

16 . For the siege of Cyzicus see Plutarch Luc. 9f.: Appian Mith. 72L: Cicero 
de Imp. Cn. Pomp. 20; pro Mur. 33; pro Arch. 21: Scholia Gronov. p. 318 
Stangl: Sallust Hist. 111 26E and iv 69, 14 Maur.: Strabo xii p. 575L: Livy Per. 
xcv: Florus 1 40, 15!.: Orosius vx 2, 14L: Eutropius vi 6, 3: Frontinus Strut, in 
13, 6 and iv 5, 21 : Obsequens 60: Diodorus frg. 33 Muller ( FJi.G . n p. xxiv) : 
Memnon 40: Velleius Paterculus 11 33, 1: Tacitus Ann. iv 36, 3: Sidonius 
Apollinaris Carm. n 51 if. and xxn 163L For the situation of the city see 
Chap. Ill note 115. 

17 . This place, called Adrasteia, had been occupied by Mithradates; see 
Plutarch, Appian and Strabo ll. cc. According to Appian, Lucullus seized it 
with the treasonable aid of Magius. It was identified by Hasluck ( Cyzicus , 
p. 48) with the hill of Delikli Bayir, immediately south of the isthmus. Ac- 
cording to Plutarch, Lucullus had previously been encamped irepl &pq,idav 
\eyopivr]v K d>p.r)v, the site of which has been identified by an inscription of 
the Spq,KioKa)pr}rai, (or KaToiKovvres &pq.Ktav Kdipr\v) as Mahmum Koy, 
west of Bandirma; see Hasluck in JUS. xxiv (1904), p. 2if., no. 4 and xxvi 
(1906), p. 29 and Cyzicus, p. 50. It was evidently a village belonging to 
Cyzicus (see Chap. Ill note 41). 

18 . The estimates vary somewhat: 15,000 men and 6000 horses captured 
(Plutarch Luc. 11, 3 and Appian Mith. 75); 15,000 killed (Orosius vi 2, 15, 
presumably from Livy); over 10,000 killed and 13,000 captured (Memnon 
40, 1). For the estimates of Mithradates’s cavalry at the beginning of the war 
(12,000 and 16,000) see above note 2. The defeat of Eumachus was men- 
tioned by Appian (/z - .) in connexion with this battle. 
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19 . This battle was fought on the river Aesepus, according to Appian 
(Mith. 76) and Memnon (40, 5), but near the Granicus, about eighteen 
miles farther west, according to Plutarch (Luc. 11 6). Florus relates (1 40, 17) 
that both rivers were red with blood. The Pontic loss was estimated at 20,- 
000 by Plutarch, at over 11,000 by Orosius (vi 2, 20). According to Appian 
(Ac.), Mithradates carried away the inhabitants of Lampsacus, but is seems 
highly improbable that he would have burdened himself with a large number 
of useless persons. 

20 . Plutarch Luc. 12, 1: Appian Mith. 77. Two vijes S iKporot (the Athena 
and the Parthenos) from Miletus and one (the Athena) from Smyrna ap- 
pear in monuments in honour of the legate Triarius erected at Delos by the 
orvvcrTpaTfvcrdfievoL in each of the vessels; see Ins. Delos 1855-1857 and above 
note 4. The erection of similar monuments was perhaps recorded in two 
other, fragmentary, inscriptions, Ins. Delos 1858 and B.CM. xxxii (1908), 
p. 418, no. 10 bis. As Fougeres (B.CM. xi [1887], p. 267), followed by Ditten- 
berger (O.Gi. 447, note 1), pointed out, the mention of the construction of 
“the wall” and “the tower” in nos. 1855 and 1857, respectively, is presumably 
to be connected with Triarius’s fortification of Delos in 69 b.c. after the island 
had been plundered by the pirate Athcnodorus; see Phlegon frg. 12 Muller 
(FM.G. hi p. 606) = frg. 12, 13 Jac. (F. Gr. Hist. 11 p. 1164). It seems prob- 
able that the previous naval service which is implied in the participle erw- 
o-Tpartvo-dpevoL was performed under Lucullus. 

21 . The view of Geyer (RE. xv 2183) that Mithradates was discouraged 
by the cessation of opposition to Rome resulting from Sertorius’s death (see 
above p. 326) is more convincing than that of Reinach (Mith. Eup. p. 331) 
that the death of Sertorius put an end to the King’s hope of establishing a 
legal claim to non-Roman Asia Minor. For Mithradates’s flight and the dis- 
aster see Sallust Hist, hi 54-56 and rv 69, 14 Maur.; Plutarch Luc. 13, 2f.: 
Appian Mith. 78: Memnon 42, 2f.: Livy Per. xcv: Florus 1 40, i8f.: Orosius 
vi 2, 24. He lost 60 ships according to Appian, 80 according to Orosius. 

22 . This is the estimate recorded in Eutropius vi 6, 3. The number 300,000 
(including the baggage-train) given by Plutarch (Luc. 11, 6) and Orosius 
(vi 2, 19) is undoubtedly too great; it is perhaps based on the exaggerated 
estimate of his total strength at Cyzicus (see above note 2) . 

23 . His line of march is uncertain. The statement of Eutropius (vi 8, 2) 
that, on his way to Pontus, he reconquered both Bithynia and Papblagonia 
suggests that he went by way of the Billaeus and the Amnias, the route prob- 
ably used by Mithradates on his march westward; see Chap. VIII note 33 
and above note 7. This was apparently the view of Soldi in Klio xix (1925), 
p. 164, who suggested that Lucullus went by way of Bithynium. On the 
other hand, according to Plutarch (Luc. 14, 1), he marched “through Bithynia 
and Galatia,” and this was accepted by Munro in JMS. xxi (1901), p. 56, 
F. Guse in Klio xx (1926), p. 333L and Ormerod in CAM. ix p. 363. Guse 
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supposed that he went to Ancyra and thence either down the Halys to the 
crossing at Osmancik or by the road leading (farther east) through Qorum 
to the plain of Chiliocomum (see Chap. VIII note 5). The latter was the 
route suggested by Munro. It is a question, however, whether the statement 
of Plutarch that Lucullus marched through Galatia did not arise from the 
General’s use of Galatian porters. It is difficult to see why he should have 
chosen this route, which would have involved a long detour southward from 
Nicomedeia. It would, furthermore, have brought him to the neighbourhood 
of Amaseia, which was not captured until two years later (see below note 43). 
The argument of Munro that Lucullus left Amaseia “unmolested” at this 
time in order to establish communications with his fleet is unconvincing; for 
the fleet was still in the Propontis and did not reach even Heracleia until the 
summer of 71 (see above p. 340). There is also little ground for the argument 
advanced by Ormerod, namely, that there were Pontic garrisons in the cities 
of the coast; for the Amnias route lies far from any of these. It seems more 
probable, therefore, that Lucullus used this route and that, after reaching 
Phazimonitis (see Chap. VIII note 6), he went northward to Amisus by the 
road leading over the coast-range by the pass of Kavak (see Chap. VIII note 
25). If Lucullus had 30,000 men in his army (see above note 3), the supply 
of grain which he took with him (Plutarch /r.) was sufficient for a march of 
six weeks; for, according to Polybius vi 39, 13 (cited by Gelzer in R.E. xm 
389), each legionary soldier was allowed two thirds of an Attic medimnos 
(iJ4 bushels) of wheat per month. 

24 . For the siege of Amisus and of Themiscyra see Plutarch Luc. 14, 2f.: 
Appian Mith. 78: Sallust Hist, m 58 Maur. Since, according to Plutarch 33, 
3, the army spent two successive winters in camp, the first before Cyzicus 
and the second before Amisus, this was evidently the second winter of the 
war. Both Plutarch (15, 1) and Appian (79) relate that “after the winter was 
over” (“in the beginning of spring”) Lucullus set out to attack Mithradates 
in Cabeira, where the King had spent the previous winter (Appian 78). On 
the other hand, it is stated in Phlegon frg. 12 Muller ( FH.G . in p. 606) = 
frg. 12, 3 Jac. (F. Gr. Hist, u p. 1163) that in Ol. 177, 1 (midsummer 72 to 
midsummer 71) Lucullus, leaving the prosecution of the siege of Amisus to 
Murena, advanced to Cabeira, onov 8tex«/«t£e. This statement the pro- 
ponents (Maurenbrecher and Bernhardt) of the view that the war began 
in 74 (see above note 5) used to defend their theory, maintaining that the 
winter of 72/1 (which, according to Phlegon, Lucullus spent at Cabeira) 
was the third winter of the war. This argument, however, cannot be ac- 
cepted. It was pointed out by Rice Holmes {Rom. Rep. 1 p. 401L, where, 
nevertheless, the view that the war began in 74 is upheld) that it presupposes 
a whole summer for the advance of Lucullus over the comparatively short 
distance from Amisus to Cabeira, in the course of which the Romans met 
with no opposition. Moreover, as Jiirges observed (De Sail. Hist. Rel. p. 30L), 
it is inconsistent with the chronology of Phlegon himself, since both a siege 
of Amisus in the winter of 73/2 and an advance to Cabeira in the following 
spring could not have been included in Ol. 177, 1 if this began in midsum- 
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mer 72. The attempt of Jacoby (F. Gr. Hist. 11 bd, pp. 664 and 838) to show 
that Phlegon synchronized the Olympiad-year with the Roman consular 
year is not convincing; for his two examples, the census of 70 (frg. 12, 6) and 
the birth of Vergil (frg. 12, 9), both of which are recorded in Ol. 177, 3, do 
not establish his contention, since the former, held at least four months after 
the inauguration of the censors in April (Mommsen R. St. R. 11 3 p. 352), and 
the latter, the 15 October, occurred after midsummer and so would neces- 
sarily be placed in Ol. 177, 3, whatever system of chronology was used. It 
would appear, therefore, that Phlegon, who makes no mention of a winter 
spent before Amisus, was using a chronology different from that of Plutarch 
and Appian and supposed that Lucullus, having begun the siege of Amisus 
in the autumn, left it to Murena and advanced to Cabeira, “where he win- 
tered.” The winter which, according to Plutarch and Appian, Lucullus spent 
before Amisus, and the winter which, according to Phlegon, he spent at 
Cabeira were one and the same, namely 72/ 1 b.c. 

25 . Memnon 48, 1 : Cicero de Imp. Cn. Pomp. 21 and pro Mur. 33 (where, 
as in pro Arch. 21, the orator attributed the victory to Lucullus himself). In 
the fragments of Memnon this battle appears after Mithradates’s flight to 
Armenia (see below note 3t). But, as Reinach observed ( Mith . Eup. p. 337, 
note 1), the arrival of Triarius at Heracleia in the spring or early summer 
of 71 (see above p. 340) shows that it was fought before this time. 

26 . For Eupatoria, situated on a great rock on the right bank of the Lycus 
a short distance below the junction of the river with the Iris, see Strabo xn 
p. 556: Munro in J.HS. xxi (1901), p. 56: Anderson in Stud. Pout. 1 p. 75b 
Its surrender to Lucullus at this time was inferred by Reinach {Mith. Eup. 
p. 337), followed by Guse in Klio xx (1926), p. 334, from the statement of 
Appian {Mith. 115) that Mithradates, after his return to Pontus in 68 (see 
above p. 346), destroyed the town because it had opened its gates to the 
Romans. For the desertion of Phoenix see Appian Mith. 79. For the topog- 
raphy of the region see Munro, p. 57 and Anderson ibid. pp. 56b and 73. 
Reinach suggested {Is.) that the “mountains” which Lucullus crossed after 
the desertion were the ridge above the gorge of the Lycus, “27 km. from 
Cabeira.” 

27 . Plutarch Luc. 15, 5L: Appian Mith. 80: Sallust Hist, iv 5 Maur.: Mem- 
non 43, 3. The version of Plutarch, which relates that the pursuing Pontians 
were routed by Lucullus and driven back to their camp, is probably, as Gelzer 
observed {R.E. xm 391), an attempt to make the defeat appear less dis- 
graceful. The scene of the battle was placed “perhaps near Manas,” a village 
on the ridge projecting from the Paryadres, by Munro {ibid. p. 57), who 
supposed that Mithradates took up a position on the left bank of the Lycus, 
thereby cutting Lucullus’s communications with the West and the South. 

28 . For the desertion of Diodes see Appian Mith. 78. For the desertion of 
Dorylaus, who had led Mithradates’s army to Greece in 86 (see Chap. IX 
note 45) and had later been made priest of the temple at Comana, and his 
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cousin, Lagetas, see Strabo x p. 478 and xn p. 557. Plutarch relates incorrectly 
{Luc. 17, 3) that Dorylaus lost his life during the panic in the camp at 
Cabeira (see below note 30). According to Plutarch (16), Appian (79) and 
Frontinus {Strut, n 5, 30), a Scythian chieftain came to Lucullus, ostensibly 
as a deserter, but in reality with the purpose of killing him. Reinach sug- 
gested {ibid. p. 338, note 1) that the desertion was genuine and that the 
attempt at assassination was due to wounded pride. The failure of Machares 
to send aid may be inferred from his later overtures to Lucullus; see below 
note 41. For Mithradates’s envoy (Metrodorus of Scepsis) to Tigranes sec 
Plutarch 22: Memnon 43, 2: Strabo xm p. 610. 

29 . For the situation see Appian Mith. 8of.: Sallust Hist, iv 8 and 69, 15 
Maur.: Memnon 43, 4. It was suggested by Munro {ibid. p. 58) that the sup- 
plies from Cappadocia were brought by the road leading from Sivas to Tokat 
and Comana and thence into the valley of the Lycus (see Chap. VIII note 
25). But, as Munro admitted, this would mean that Lucullus brought them 
“across the line of road held by the enemy,” for he pointed out (p. 57, note 2) 
that Comana was in Mithradates’s hands (see below note 31). It is perhaps 
more probable that the route used was that which seems to have led from 
Zara, east of Sivas, to the valley of the upper Lycus at the later Nicopolis 
(Chap. VIII note 33) and thence past Cabeira to Lucullus 5 s camp. For the 
victories won by Sornatius and Hadrianus see Plutarch Luc. 17, if.: Appian 
81: Memnon 43, 4f.: Phlegon frg. 12, 3 Jac. (F. Gr. Hist. 11 p. 1163). The 
statement in Eutropius vi 8, 3 that 30,000 picked soldiers of Mithradates were 
routed by 5000 Romans must be due to confusion between the force sent 
against Hadrianus and the whole Pontic army. 

30 . Plutarch Luc. 17, 3L: Appian Mith. 8if. : Cicero de Imp. Cn. Pomp. 22: 
Sallust Hist, iv 9-1 1 Maur.: Livy Per. xcvii: Memnon 43, 5L: Eutropius vi 8, 3. 
The account of Memnon differs from that of the other sources in relating 
that the panic was due, not to any decision of Mithradates, who was absent 
from the camp, but to the precipitate departure of Diophantus and Taxiles, 
who were in command; when they brought the news to Mithradates at 
Cabeira, he also left in flight. This version, less sensational than that of 
Plutarch and Appian, was regarded by Reinach (p. 340, note 1) as nearer the 
truth. The Pontic loss was estimated by Livy at 60,000. This is, of course, an 
exaggeration, and even if it refers to the total number of those who fell dur- 
ing the entire campaign of Lucullus in Pontus, it is still too large. 

31 . Appian Mith. 82. According to Plutarch Luc. 19, 1, the King was pur- 
sued as far as Talaura — more correctly Taulara, as it appears on coins of the 
time of Mithradates {Receuil i 2 p. 146) — one of the royal treasure-houses 
(see Chap. VIII note 10). Its site was placed at Taurla (Taourla), on the up- 
per Lycus about thirty miles southeast of Cabeira (see Munro in Roy. Geogr. 
Soc. Suppl. Pap. in [1893], p. 730), by Reinach L’Hist. par les Monnaies, 
p. 139L, admitted as a possibility by R. Kiepert F.O.A. vm Text, p. 15 b, 
Cumont in Stud. Pont, n p. 284 and Ruge in RE. iv a 2529!. The identifica- 
tion, however, is based solely on the resemblance of the names, and unless 
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Appian’s statement that Mithradates fled to Comana is incorrect, it can 
hardly be accepted; for it would mean that the King returned northward 
across the mountains to the valley of the Lycus, a difficult and dangerous 
journey. Moreover, Gregoire reported ( B.C.H. xxxm [1909], p. 33) that 
there are no ancient remains at Taurla. It seems much more probable, there' 
fore, that, as suggested by Munro in JUS. xxi (1901), p. 58L, Taulara was 
near Sivas, and that Mithradates, in his flight from Comana, used the main 
road leading southward to the valley of the upper Halys (see Chap. VIII 
note 25). For Pompeius’s pursuit and Mithradates's flight to Armenia see 
Memnon 44!.: Appian l.c.: Plutarch lx.: Livy Per. xcvn: Eutropius vi 8, 4: 
Strabo xm p. 610. 

32 . Plutarch Luc. 19, 1, where it is related that he conquered the Chaldaei 
(ix. the Chalybes) and the Tibareni (see Chap. VIII note 8) and Armenia 
Minor: Appian Mith. 82, where it is said that he captured cities on the Euxine 
coast including (incorrectly) Amastris and Heracleia. Among the com- 
manders who surrendered was Strabo’s grandfather, a native of Amaseia, 
whose action led to the capitulation of fifteen strongholds; the rewards prom- 
ised by Lucullus to these commanders were never bestowed, for Pompey 
prevented the ratification of these and all other measures of Lucullus; see 
Strabo xii p. 557b and above p. 353. Reinach observed {Mith. Eup. p. 348, 
note 2) that evidently some of the strongholds did not surrender, for they 
were later captured by Pompey (see Chap. XV note 18). 

33 . For the capture and sack of Amisus see Plutarch Luc. 19, 2f.: Cicero de 
Imp. Cn. Pomp. 21: Sallust Hist, rv i^f. Maur.: Memnon 45, 2f.: Strabo xn 
p. 547: Eutropius vi 8, 2. Eupatoria is described in Appian Mith. 78 as close 
to Amisus, and according to Memnon ( l.c .), it was captured and destroyed 
just before Amisus fell. It was supposed by Munro in JUS. xxi (1901), 
p. 57, note 1, followed by Rice Holmes (Rom. Rep. 1 p. 406, note 2) and 
apparently by Ormerod ( C.AU . ix p. 363), that this place was the Eupa- 
toria which was near the junction of the Iris and the Lycus (see above note 
2 6). Reinach, on the other hand, followed (with some hesitation) by Ruge in 
RE. vi 1161, regarded it (p. 247) as a “new quarter” of Amisus, provided 
with a wall of its own, and this place was evidently the suburb of Amisus 
described in Pliny NU. vi 7, Amiso iunctum fuit oppidum Eupatoria a 
Mithridate conditum. Munro himself pointed out the discrepancy between 
the statement of Memnon that Eupatoria, after its capture, was destroyed by 
the Romans and that of Appian (Mith. n«t) that the city on the Lycus, be- 
cause it had surrendered to Lucullus, was destroyed by Mithradates. 

34 . Plutarch Luc. 19, 1 and 21, 1: Appian Mith. 83: Memnon 46, 2f. Appian’s 
order of events, in which the mission of Claudius is placed after the capture of 
Sinope in 70 (see below note 40), is clearly incorrect. The mission was placed by 
Geyer (RE. vi a 971 f.) immediately after Mithradates’s flight from Cabeira. 
On the other hand, Eckhardt in Klio x (1910) p. 74, following the arrange- 
ment in Plutarch 21, 1, supposed that Claudius was sent to Armenia during 
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Lucullus’s stay in Asia in the winter of 71/70. Plutarch, however, was re- 
lating the adventures of the envoy, and the aorist participle ire/uffOek is 
used to indicate that he was sent, not at this particular time, but previously. 
It may be assumed that on Lucullus’s withdrawal to the province of Asia 
after the capture of Amisus (Plutarch 20, 1 and Appian lx.) the army was 
left in Pontus. This is, indeed, suggested by the statement in Plutarch 33, 3 
(quoted from Sallust) that the soldiers complained (in the winter of 68/67) 
that after two winters spent, respectively, before Cyzicus and Amisus they 
had been kept during the following winters either in the enemy’s country 
or in camp among the allies, without ever being taken to a “Greek and 
friendly city.” This passage suggests also that the army spent the winter 
of 70/69 (prior to the invasion of Armenia) in camp. It was supposed by 
J urges (De Sail. Hist. Rel. p. 33) that during this winter also Lucullus 
himself was in the province of Asia. This view was based only on a quota- 
tion from the speech of Memmius opposing his triumph (Servius Comm, 
in Aen. 1 161), inque luxurious simis Asiae oppidis consedisse, and on 
Sallust Hist, iv 59 Maur., quam maximis itineribus per regnum Ariobarzanis 
contendit ad flumen Euphratem. It is unsafe, however, to base any such 
conclusion on the generalization of an inimical orator, and in any case 
Lucullus, who crossed the Euphrates at Tomisa (see below note 45), marched 
through Cappadocia. 

35 . Plutarch Lac. 21, 2 and 29, 6: Sallust Hist, iv 56 Maur. Plutarch men- 
tions specifically Zarbienus, ruler of Gordyene, the district lying between 
the Taurus and the upper Tigris. 

36 . For descriptions of Tigranocerta and the court of Tigranes see Appian 
Mith. 84 and Plutarch Luc. 22, 5 and 29, 4. For the history of the city and 
the question of its site see C. F. Lehmann-Haupt in RE. vi a 98if., who, 
in opposition to the long-held opinion (based on Strabo xi pp. 522 and 532; 
xn p. 539; xvi p. 747: Tacitus Ann. xv 5, 2) that Tigranocerta was south 
of Mt. Masium (the range of Tur Abdin) south of the upper Tigris and 
near Nisibis (Nusavbin), established the more recent view that it was at 
Farkin (Martyropolis )in the region of Arzanene north of the Tigris. 

37 . Cassius Dio xxxvi 52, 3: Plutarch Luc. 21, 5. The tiara and the diadem 
appear in the portraits of Tigranes on his coins, and certain coins issued dur- 
ing his rule over Syria are inscribed BamXevs Bao-iXewv; see Babelon 
Rois de Syrie, p. 213L 

38 . The return of Claudius was related by Plutarch {Luc. 23, 2) in con- 
nexion with Lucullus’s administration of Asia. It was supposed by Drumann- 
Groebe (G.R. iv p. 156, note 4) that, because of the length of Claudius’s 
journey and Tigranes’s delay in granting him an interview, his return 
must be placed later. But if he was sent on his mission in the late summer 
of 71 (see above note 34, admitted in Drumann-Groebe iv p. 142, note 14), 
it would have been possible for him to return in the spring of 70. 
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39. Memnon 59: Cassius Dio xxxvi 40, 3b The assignment of Bithynia 
to Lucuilus may be inferred from Cotta’s order to his soldiers to join 
Lucullus (Memnon 52, 3) and from the appointment of Manius Glabrio 
as the latter’s successor in this province (see below note 57). 

40. For the siege and capture of Sinope see Memnon 53L: Plutarch Luc. 
23, 2f.: Appian Mith. 83: Strabo xii p. 546: Orosius vi 3, 2f.: Eutropius vi 
8, 2. The order of events in Appian and in Cicero de Imp. Cn. Pomp. 21, 
where the fall of Sinope is placed before that of Amisus, as well as in Eu- 
tropius, where the fall of both cities is listed before Mithradates’s flight from 
Pontus, is incorrect. The “Armenians” mentioned in a decree of Olbia as 
having received [xo\prp/ia fSaerikixd from a ship-owner of Amisus 
(Latyschev Ins. Orae Sept. Pont. Eux. i 2 35) were not, as was suggested 
by Rostovtzeff ( Izvestija xxm p. 2if.), the “Cilicians” of the garrison of 
Sinope but Armenians settled at Olbia by Mithradates; see Wilhelm in 
Klio xxix (1936), p. 5of. and Chap. VIII note 53. For the archipirata Seleucus 
(Orosius lx.) see above p. 331. Wilhelm pointed out (ibid.) that Leonippus, 
the commandant at Sinope (Memnon lx.), was probably the man of this 
name who was a “satrap” of Mithradates in 88 b.c.; see Syll. t 741 hi and 
Chap. IX note 28. 

41. Plutarch Luc. 24, 1: Appian Mith. 83: Memnon 54, 1: Livy Per. xcvm. 
Plutarch and Appian report the overtures of Machares after the fall of 
Sinope, but Memnon connects the episode with the starvation suffered by 
the city. 

42. Coins of Sinope from 45 b.c. to the time of Severus Alexander show 
an era beginning with the founding of the Roman colony by Caesar (see 
below Chap. XVII note 33), but others issued from Septimius Severus 
onward have an era reckoned from 70 b.c., evidently the year in which the 
city’s freedom was granted by Lucullus; see Receuil i 2 pp. 194* and 20i*f. 

43. Memnon 54, 3. At least one royal mint, possibly at Amaseia, was still 
issuing coins in the late autumn of 70, for coins of Mithradates bear the 
date t)kct' (228) = October, 70 to October, 69 b.c.; see Receuil i ! p. 20. 

44. Plutarch Luc. 22, 1 and Memnon 55. Tigranes’s promise of troops is 
mentioned only by Memnon, but since Mithradates made no move toward 
Pontus until a year and a half later (see above p. 346), this mention may 
have been merely an anticipation of his subsequent return. The truth of 
the report that the two kings were about to invade Lycaonia and Cilicia 
(Plutarch 23, 7) is questionable, if, indeed, it was not invented by Lucullus 
for the purpose of justifying his invasion of Armenia. 

45. For the campaign of 69 see Plutarch Luc. 24-29: Appian Mith. 84-86: 
Memnon 56-57: Cicero de Imp. Cn. Pomp. 23: Sallust Hist, rv 59-67 Maur.: 
Strabo xi p. 532: Livy Per. xcvm: Cassius Dio xxxvi 1 b; 2, 3E: Orosius vi 
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3, 6f.: Eutropius vi 9, 1: Festus 15, 3: Frontinus Strat. u 1, 14 and 2, 4. See 
also, in addition to the writers cited in note 5, K. Eckhardt in Klio ix (1909), 
p. 4oof. and x (1910), p. 72L and Geyer in RE. vi a 972L It is related 
in Plutarch 24, 2 that Lucullus had a force of 12,000 foot and “less than 
3000” horse, but in 27, 2 that, after leaving 6000 foot-soldiers under Murena 
to prosecute the siege of Tigranocerta, he set out against Tigranes with 
10,000 legionaries “and all the horsemen, slingers and bowmen, about a 
thousand” in number. According to Eutropius and Festus, he had 18,000 
men at the battle near Tigranocerta, according to Frontinus, “not more than 
15,000.” Appian mentions two picked legions and 500 horsemen, but he 
evidently had in mind only the two notorious legions formerly in Fimbria’s 
army. The discrepancy among the various estimates was explained by 
Eckhardt (Klio x p. 78L), followed by Rice Holmes (1 p. 408) and Geyer 
(Is.), by the supposition that Plutarch in 24, 2 failed to include Murena’s 
division of 6000 foot-soldiers, and that the estimate of 18,000 in Eutropius 
and Festus was the total force rather than the number of troops actually 
engaged in the battle, while Frontinus’s 15,000 included all the infantry, 
cavalry and light-armed troops who fought on this occasion. According to 
rhis theory, Lucullus, when he crossed the Euphrates, had 18,000 foot, 3000 
horse and 1000 light-armed troops. He crossed the river iroX.ib' kcu 0 o\epov 
viro yeifiatvos (Plutarch 24, 4), i.e. in the early spring. For the gift of Tomisa 
(see Chap. IX note 16) to Ariobarzanes see Strabo xii p. 535- Lucullus’s 
route led through Sophene and over the Taurus to the Tigris (Plutarch 24, 
81 . This was the road over the low pass of Ergani, used in a.d. 63 by Corbulo 
(Tacitus Ann. xv 27, 1, see above p. 560), and at all times an important 
route; see Eckhardt in Klio x p. 84L and Lehmann-Haupt Armenian einst 
u. jetzt 1 (Berlin 1910), pp. 477L and 511L For the battle near Tigranocerta 
see Eckhardt in Klio x d. mof. and Lehmann-Hauot ibid. p. 4oif. and R.E. 
vi a 902L The former showed that the account of Plutarch is more accurate 
than that of Appian. Reinach (Mith. Eup. p. 362, note 1), followed by 
Eckhardt (p. 100, note 1) and Geyer (R.E. xv aigof.l, pointed out the cor- 
rectness of the statement of Plutarch (20, 1) that Mithradates did not take 
part in the battle, as opposed to that of Orosius and Frontinus, who related 
that he was present. 

46 . For the submission of AntiOchus to Pompey in 64 see above p. 376. 
According to Cassius Dio xxxvi 2, 5, Antiochus, as well as an Arab chieftain 
and others, surrendered to Lucullus after the fall of Tigranocerta. Plinv, 
on the other hand, relates (NU. 11 235) that Lucullus laid siege to the King’s 
capital, Samosata on the western bank of the Euphrates, and that the in- 
habitants defended themselves by pouring a variety of naphtha (called 
maltha) on the attacking Romans. Since, however, this means of defence 
was used at the siege of Tigranocerta (Cassius Dio xxxvi 1 b, 1 and prob- 
ably Sallust rv 61 Maur.), it would appear that Pliny confused the two 
cities. It is, moreover, very improbable that Lucullus marched westward 
across the Euphrates after the battle near Tigranocerta; for this was fought 
on 6 October (Plutarch 27, 7), and he seems to have spent the following 
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winter in Gordyene (see below note 47). Little weight can be attached to 
the statement in Cicero Acad. Pr. 11 61 that the philosopher Antiochus of 
Ascalon was in Syria with Lucullus a short time before his death. It is true 
that this Antiochus was with Lucullus during the campaign of 69, for he 
described the battle near Tigranocerta (Plutarch 28, 7), and he died in 
Mesopotamia exhausted by hardships (Philodemus Academ. Philos. Index 
p. lopf. Mekler). Cicero, however, may easily have confused Syria and 
Mesopotamia. 1 I ' t 

47. Since, according to Plutarch Luc. 30, 3L (and probably Sallust Hist. 
iv 72 Maur.), Lucullus was in Gordyene in the spring of 68, it may be 
inferred that he had spent the previous winter in this region. During this 
winter both he and Tigranes conducted negotiations with Phraates III, 
King of the Parthians, who, after making promises to both, decided to 
remain neutral; see Plutarch 30, if.: Appian Mith. 87: Memnon 58, 2: 
Sallust tv 69 (a letter attributed to Mithradates) : Cassius Dio xxxvi 1, if. 
and 3, if. Eckhardt pointed out (Klio x p. 194b) that the statements of 
Plutarch, Eutropius (vi 9, 3) and Festus (15, 3) that Lucullus was making 
plans for a war against Phraates cannot be credited. 

48. For the campaign in Armenia in 68 see Plutarch Luc. 31-32: Appian 
Mith. 87: Sallust Hist, iv 74-76 Maur.: Livy Per. xcvm: Cassius Dio xxxvi 
4-6: Eckhardt in Klio x p. 192L For the new army of Mithradates and 
Tigranes see also Memnon 58, 1 and Cassius Dio xxxvi 1, 1, Appian’s esti- 
mate of 70,000 foot and 35,000 horse is doubtless exaggerated. The statement 
in Phlegon frg. 12 Muller (F.H.G. in p. 606) = frg. 12, 10 Jac. (F. Gr. Hist. 11 
p. 1164) that the two kings mobilized an army of 40,000 foot and 30,000 
horse, organized “in the Italian way” (so also Appian), evidently refers to 
this force; see Reinach ibid. p. 364. On the basis of the statements of 
Plutarch (31, 1) that Lucullus left Mesopotamia Oepovs aKfid^ovro<; and 
that the grain in Armenia was still green, and of Dio (xxxvi 4, 2) that the 
campaign began ptcrovvros tjStj tov Oepovs, it has been assumed that the 
Roman army arrived in the plain of Mu$ (on the northern side of the 
Taurus) in the middle of summer (Reinach, p. 366 and Drumann-Groebe 
G.R. iv p. 166) or even as late as August (Eckhardt, p. 2o6f.). But since, ac- 
cording to H. F. B. Lynch Armenia (London 1901) 11 p. 354, the grain in 
this part of the country is reaped early in August, this date can be regarded 
only as a terminus ante quern and there is no reason why Lucullus’s arrival 
should not be dated in July. The scene of the victory over Tigranes was 
placed by Eckhardt (p. 221L) at the crossing of the Murat Su near Karakil- 
ise (Karakose) in the plain of Alejkirt. This location was founded on a series 
of calculations based on the statement of Plutarch (31, 4) that Tigranes and 
his cavalry took four days to reach the crossing where the battle was fought. 
It presupposes, however, that the Roman army traversed the distance of 87 
miles (140 km.) from the mountains northeast of the plain of Mu$ in four 
days, a very rapid march. It seems more probable therefore that the battle 
took place at the crossing of the Murat at Tutak (Lynch, pp. 14L and 266), 
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about 23 miles below Karakilise. Eckhardt pointed out (p. 21 1) that since 
Mithradates was not present at the battle, the statement of Plutarch (31, 7) 
that he fled from the field is incorrect. 

49. The mutiny is glozed over by Cicero in de Imp. Cn. Pomp. 23f., where 
the populace is told merely that the soldiers wished to return on account of 
the longinquitate locorum ac desiderio suorum. In Cassius Dio xxxvi 6, 1 the 
withdrawal from Armenia is attributed to the crippled condition of the army 
resulting from the battle and the shortage of food. Plutarch’s description of 
the rigours of the climate (32, if.), particularly the detail that the rivers were 
frozen, was evidendy taken from some highly-coloured narrative; Lynch 
reported (n p. 176) that a snowfall which occurred on 29 November at a 
point 2200 feet above the Plain of Mu§ was the first of the winter. The de- 
scription was used by Eckhardt (p. 226f.), followed by F. Guse in Klio xx 
(1926), p. 336, to justify the theory that, when the soldiers mutinied, Lucullus 
had advanced far into the high Agri Dag (the range of Mt. Ararat). 

50. As Gelzer pointed out (R.E. xm 402), it seems clear from Cassius Dio 
xxxvi 7, 4; 14, 3; 17, 2 that the Romans spent the winter of 68/7 at Nisibis. 
Plutarch’s statement {Luc. 34, 5), accepted by Guse {Klio xx p. 336), that it 
was spent in Gordyene is presumably due either to a confusion with the pre- 
vious winter (see above note 47) or to the quartering of a detachment under 
Fannius somewhere north of the upper Tigris (Cassius Dio xxxvi 8, 2). 

51. Plutarch Luc. 33, 4L: Cassius Dio xxxvi 2, if. and 16, 1. Echoes of these 
charges appear frequently; see e.g. Cicero de Imp. Cn. Pomp. 23: Sallust Hist. 
iv 70 and 73 Maur.: Velleius Paterculus n 33, 1. For Quinctius see Plutarch 
5, 4: Sallust Hist, in 48, 11 (a speech attributed to Macer). He was included 
by Cicero {Brut. 223) among the orators aptissimi turbulentis contionibus 
and described {pro Cluent. 79) as ad inflammandos animos multitudinis 
accommodatus. According to Sallust Hist, iv 71, Lucullus tried to bribe 
Quinctius to oppose the measure providing for the appointment of a succes- 
sor to him in the East, but in view of Sallust’s anti-aristocratic bias it seems 
probable that this charge is untrue. 

52. Plutarch Luc. 34, if.: Cassius Dio xxxvi 14, 3f. and 17, 2. Clodius’s 
action was attributed by Plutarch to anger because he had not been advanced, 
by Dio to an innate desire to stir up revolution. For his later adventures in 
Cilicia see Chap. XII note 39. For the discharge of the legions see below 
note 56. Gelzer pointed out {RE. xm 403) on the basis of Dio xxxvi 14, 3 
and Eutropius vi 9, 3 that a report of the measure probably reached Nisibis 
before Lucullus withdrew. 

53. The collapse of the bridge is recorded only by Cassius Dio (xxxvi 10, 
3) and the storm only by Appian {Mith. 88), but both must refer to the same 
battle; see Reinach Mith. Eup. p. 371, note 2 and Guse in Klio xx p. 336. 
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54 . Plutarch Luc. 35, 1; Pomp. 39, 1: Appian Mith. 89: Cassius Dio xxxvi 
12-13: Cicero de Imp. Cn. Pomp. 25 and 45: Sallust Hist, v 8 Maur.: Livy 
Per. xcvm. The version of Plutarch and Appian, according to which Triarius 
forced the battle in order to gain the glory of a victory before Lucullus’s 
arrival, is incorrect. This is shown not only by Triarius’s request to Lucullus 
for aid but also by the character of the place in which the battle was fought. 

55 . Plutarch Luc. 35, 2: Appian Mith. 90: Cassius Dio xxxvi 14, if., where 
it is related that Mithradates took up a position at Taulara (see above 
note 31). 

56 . Plutarch Luc. 33, 5: Cicero de Imp. Cn. Pomp. 26: Eutropius vi 9, 3. 
According to Cicero pro Sest. 93, Gabinius tried to arouse popular feeling 
against Lucullus by displaying a picture of his magnificent villa. The legions 
of Flaccus had been enrolled in the winter of 87/6 b.c. It was pointed out by 
Drumann-Groebe (G.R. iv p. 168, note 6) that the regular term of enlistment 
in the first century before Christ was sixteen years. 

57 . Plutarch Luc. 35, 3L: Appian Mith. 90: Cassius Dio xxxvi 14, 4 f.: Sal- 
lust Hist, v 13 Maur.: Livy Per. xcvm. According to Appian, the proclama- 
tion was sent to the soldiers by 6 rrj? ’A<rtas o-Tpanqyos, but, as was observed 
by Gelzer ( R.E. xiii 404), this is an error (unfortunately repeated in Dru- 
mann-Groebe iv p. 174, note 1). 

58 . Plutarch Luc. 35, 5b and 36, 1 : Cassius Dio xxxvi 43, 2 and 46, 1 : Cicero 
Epist. ad Att. xiii 6 a. See also Broughton in TAJP.A. lxxvii (1946), p. 40L 
It was supposed by Gelzer (RE. xiii 395), followed by Broughton, that the 
commissioner Murena was the former governor of Asia, Sulla’s successor 
(see above p. 240!.), but he seems to have died before this time. Miinzer in 
R.E. xiii 446 identified the commissioner with this man’s son, Lucullus’s 
legate; if this is correct, Murena must have returned to Rome after the cap- 
ture of Tigranocerta. 

59 . Coins of Mithradates of the Pontic year a\<r' (231) = October, 67 to 
October, 66 b.c. (Receuil i 2 p. 20) show that in this year he was once more 
established in his kingdom. No coins of his are known for the years 229 and 
230. For Tigranes’s attack on Cappadocia see Plutarch Luc. 35, 3L: Appian 
Mith. 91 and 115: Cassius Dio xxxvi 15, 3 and 17, 1: Cicero de Imp. Cn. 
Pomp. 5; 12; 16; 26. The attack was little more than a raid, for a revolt of 
his son soon forced him to return to Armenia (see above p. 352). 

60 . C.IL. i 2 p. 196, no. xxi = Dessau 60 : Cicero Acad. Prior, n 3 : Plutarch 
Luc. 37; Cat. Min. 29: Velleius Paterculus 11 34, 2: Pliny NJH. xxxiv 36: 
Nicolaus frg. 77 Jac. (F. Gr. Hist. 11 p. 378) : Eutropius vi 10. The triumph 
took place in 63 b.c.; see Cicero pro Mur. 37 and 69. Plutarch (Cat. Min. 29) 
was wrong in dating it in 62. 
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1 . For the Lex Manilia see Plutarch Pomp. 30; Luc. 35, 7: Cassius Dio 
xxxvi 42, 4L: Appian Mith. 97: Livy Per. c: Velleius Paterculus 11 33, 1: 
Asconius p. 53 Stangl: Eutropius vi 12, 2. See also Drumann-Groebe G.R. 
iv p. 43of.: Rice Holmes Rom. Rep. 1 p. 201L: A. E. R. Boak in Am. Hist. 
Rev. xxiv (1918-19), p. 13. For Pompey’s legates see Drumann-Groebe iv 
p. 486, note 4 and Groebe in Klio x (1910), p. 382L They included Q. Cae- 
cilius Metellus Nepos, Lucius Lollius, Aulus Plautius, M. Pupius Piso, all 
of whom had served in the war against the pirates (see Chap. XII note 41), 
and L. Afranius, Q. Caecilius Metellus Celer, A. Gabinius Capito, L. Vale- 
rius Flaccus, who were appointed at this time. To this list should probably 
be added Manlius Priscus, who captured the fortress of Sinoria (Ammianus 
Marcellinus xvi 7, 10, see below note 18). The fleet was under the command 
of Servilius (Plutarch Pomp. 34, 5). Of the eight legates whose names are 
definitely known, five, namely, Piso, Afranius, Metellus Celer, Gabinius and 
Metellus Nepos were Consuls in the years 61-57 b.c., while Flaccus was 
praetor in 63 and afterward governor of Asia, and Plautius was praetor in 51 
and later governor of Bithynia-Pontus. 

2 . Cicero de Imp. Cn. Pomp. 68: Cassius Dio xxxvi 43, 2f. The support of 
Caesar, attested only by Dio, was doubted by H. Strasburger Caesars Eintritt 
in d. Gesch. (Munich 1938), p. ioof. on the ground that in Plutarch Pomp. 
25, 4 he is represented as supporting the Lex Gabinia for the reason given by 
Dio for his support of the Lex Manilia and that the statement that he advo- 
cated the latter measure was merely the result of a confusion with his ad- 
vocacy of the former. For Cicero’s wish to be associated with Pompey see 
Epist. ad Pam. v 7, 3 (62 b.c.). The motives assigned to him and to Caesar 
by Dio are not necessarily the correct ones. 

3 . Plutarch Pomp. 30, 5L: Cassius Dio xxxvi 45, 1. This trait in Pompey’s 
character was described by M. Caelius Rufus (Cicero Epist. ad Fam. vm 1, 
3) : solet enim aliud sentire et loqui. 

4 . Cassius Dio xxxvi 45, 2L, where the envoy’s name is given as Metropha- 
nes. He was perhaps Mithradates’s former general of this name, who com- 
manded a force in Greece in 87 (Appian Mith. 29) and some troops in Asia 
in 73 (see above p. 327). He seems to have fallen into the hands of the 
Romans; see Sallust Hist, iv 2 Maur. 

5 . For estimates of the size of Pompey’s army see Reinach Mith. Eup. 
p. 382, note 2: Groebe in Klio x (1910), p. 383, note 7 and G.R. p. 486, note 
5: J. Kromayer in N. ]ahrbb. f. Cl. Philol. xxxm (1914), p. 160, note 5, fol- 
lowed by Rice Holmes (1 p. 427L) and Cary (C.AH. ix p. 377). All are based 
on the statement of Appian (Mith. 116) that Pompey, on leaving Asia Minor, 
distributed to his army the sum of 16,000 talents ( i.e . 96,000,000 denarii), of 
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which each soldier received 1500 drachmae (he. denarii) and the officers a 
proportionately larger amount. This is in agreement with Pliny NJHl. xxxvii 
16, where it is recorded that Pompey gave each soldier 6000 sesterces (1500 
denarii) and the lump sum of 100,000,000 sesterces (25,000,000 denarii) to the 
legates and quaestors. Reinach, assuming that the latter sum was not in- 
cluded in the 16,000 talents and apparently allotting 6,000,000 denarii to the 
tribunes and centurions, estimated the number of legionary soldiers at 60,000. 
There is no ground, however, for this assumption, and this estimate is too 
great. If the share of the legates and quaestors be deducted from the sum 
total of 96 million denarii, there remains the amount of 71 million to be di- 
vided among the legionaries and their officers. Groebe, on the basis of the 
statements of Strabo (xi p. 530) and Plutarch (Pomp. 33, 5, see below note 
12) that in the distribution of the money given to Pompey by Tigranes each 
tribune received 120 times and each centurion 20 times as much as a legionary 
soldier, computed that of the amount distributed at the end of the war each 
legion, consisting of 4000 men and the officers, received 8,800,000 denarii. The 
sum of 71 millions, therefore, would suffice for eight legions of 4000 men, 
the strength to which they might seem to have been reduced by the long 
war. On the other hand, it was pointed out by Kromayer that a more prob- 
able basis for calculating the extra amounts paid to the tribunes and cen- 
turions may be found in those given by Caesar in 46 b.c. (Appian B.C. 11 102), 
namely, four times the legionary’s share to the tribune and twice to the cen- 
turion. On this scale, a legion of 4500 men would receive 6,966,000 denarii 
and the total force would be ten legions. Since at the beginning of the war 
the legion probably contained 5000 men, the size of the army may be placed 
at about 50,000. 

6, Plutarch Luc. 36, if,; Pomp. 31: Cassius Dio xxxvi 46: Strabo xn pp. 
558 and 567. See also Chap. XIV note 58. 

7 . For this campaign see Appian Mith. 98-99: Cassius Dio xxxvi 47!.: Plu- 
tarch Pomp. 32, 1-3 ( = Zonaras x 4) : Livy Per. c. See also Mommsen R.G. 
ni 7 p. i26f. = Eng. Trans, iv p. 407!.: Drumann-Groebe GR. iv p. 443L: 
Reinach Mith. Eup. p. 383!.: Rice Holmes Rom. Rep. 1 pp. 205L and 428L: 
J. G. C. Anderson in JRS. xii (1922), p. ggi. : F. Guse in Klio xx (1926), p. 
337f.: Geyer in RE. xv 2192!.: Cary in C.AM. ix p. 376f. According to Ap- 
pian, Mithradates entrenched himself twice and the cavalry-engagement — 
described also in Frontinus Strat. 11 5, 33 (where it is placed in Armenia ) and 
perhaps in n 2, 2 (where it is placed in Cappadocia ) — occurred during the 
first encampment. The briefer account of Plutarch also suggests that there 
were two encampments, the first (rrpGnov) on a mountain, where, Mithra- 
dates supposed, there was no water, the second (lrr« to) in a place where 
Pompey besieged him for 45 days. Dio, on the other hand, tells of only one 
encampment; this was on a fortified hill, which Pompey did not dare to 
attack, although he succeeded in enticing some of the Pontic cavalry into an 
ambush. This evidently refers to the King’s second position. The sources 
contain no indication of the site of the first encampment. Guse suggested 
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Zara, pointing out that it was connected by road with Sivas on the west (I tin. 
Ant. 207 and 2x3) and with the Euphrates on the east, and that Mithradates 
could hope, by controlling these roads by his cavalry, to cut off Pompey’s 
supplies from both directions. The encampment recorded by Dio was placed 
by him in Armenia. Dio menuons also that Pompey had obtained control of 
“the country of Anaiitis, belonging to Armenia and dedicated to a goddess 
of the same name.” This was evidently the Anaitica regio of Pliny N.H. v 83, 
i.e. Acilisene, where, at Eriza (Erzincan), there was a famous sanctuary of 
Anaitis; see Strabo xi p. 532 and xn p. 559: Agathangelus 21 (F.H.G. v 2, 
p. I25f.) : Moses of Khorene n 60 ( FJi.G . v 2, p. 393) . Strabo, more definite 
than Dio, placed this encampment (xn p. 555) on “a well-watered mountain 
near Dasteira in Acilisene”; this was evidently the mons Dastracus in Ar- 
menia Minor where, according to Orosius vx 4, 3, Pompey castra regis ob- 
sidione conclusit. Since the site of Nicopolis, afterward founded by Pompey 
to celebrate his final victory over Mithradates, has been definitely fixed at 
Piirk near the southwestern corner of the plain of Endires (see Chap. VIII 
note 33 and below note 35), the site of Dasteira was placed by Anderson 
(ibid. p. 103) on “the dominating hill” of Eskijehir about two km. east of 
Piirk, described by Cumont (Stud. Pont. 11 p. 313) as the end of a rocky 
ridge accessible only from the southeast. Guse (p. 338) also placed it in this 
neighborhood, but on the high ground north of Piirk. Guse pointed out that 
Mithradates fell back along the road which led from Zara to the later Ni- 
copolis (Itin. Ant. II. cc. and 182, see also Chap. VIII note 33), probably over 
a pass in the range of Karabayir Dag (Kose Dag) . In the modern descrip- 
tions of this campaign considerable error has arisen from the statement of 
Dio that Mithradates’s encampment was in Armenia and from Strabo’s loca- 
tion of Dasteira in Acilisene. On the basis of these statements, Mommsen, 
followed by Drumann and Geyer, supposed that both Pompey and Mithra- 
dates crossed the Euphrates into Acilisene and later recrossed it to the place 
(in Pontus) where the battle was fought. Reinach, however, observed (p. 
384, note 1) that Dio’s Armenia is evidently Armenia Minor; this is shown 
by the historian’s subsequent statement (48, 2) that Mithradates, after aban- 
doning his camp, set out for “the Armenia of Tigranes.” The difficulty of 
believing that both armies crossed and then recrossed the Euphrates was 
also observed by Rice Holmes (p. 43if.), who, however, rejected Reinach’s 
suggestion (p. 384, note 4) that the words rij? ’A/aXunjjnjs should be re- 
moved from the text of Strabo. The difficulty was more convincingly met 
by Anderson, who pointed out that in this passage, as also in xi pp. 521 and 
527, Strabo was mistaken in supposing that Acilisene was separated from 
Armenia Minor by the Euphrates; for a considerable part of the district was 
on the right bank of the river and its northwestern boundary was not the 
Euphrates but the range of (Jardakh Bel about thirty miles northwest of 
Erzincan. Both Rice Holmes and Anderson, as well as Cary, followed 
Mommsen and Drumann in accepting Dio’s version in preference to that of 
Appian and Plutarch, supposing that Mithradates encamped only once, i.e. 
at Dasteira. Reinach, on the other hand, followed Appian except in regard 
to the cavalry-battle, which, he believed, took place during the King’s retreat 
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from his first encampment to Dasteira. Appian’s account was accepted also by 
W. Fabricius in T heophanes v. Mytilene u. Quintus Dellius als Quellen, etc. 
d. Strabon (Strassburg 1888), pp. 94L and xu, who supposed that Dio de- 
scribed the first encampment only and omitted all mention of that at Das- 
teira, and by Guse, who, like Fabricius, connected the cavalry-battle with 
the first encampment. 

8. For Mithradates’s flight and subsequent defeat see Cassius Dio xxxvi 48, 
af.: Plutarch Pomp. 32, 3f. (=Zonaras x 4): Appian Mith. 99-101: Livy 
Per. ci: Frontinus Strat. 1 1, 7 and a I, 12: Florus 1 40, 22f.: Orosius vi 4, 3f.: 
Eutropius vi 12, 2f.: Festus 16, 1: Velleius Paterculus 11 37, 2: Valerius Maxi- 
mus iv 6, Ext. 2: Liber de Vir. III. 76, 7: Suidas s.v. llofnrq'ios. For a discus- 
sion of the sources and the discrepancies among them see Magie in Cl. 
Weekly xxxvxi (1943-44), p. 237E According to Dio, Mithradates, who 
marched only at night, was pursued by Pompey, who led his forces on be- 
yond the Pontic army while it was resting at noon; then, having stationed 
his soldiers in a defile through which the enemy must pass, he attacked in 
the darkness; during the battle the moon rose behind the Romans, greatly to 
their advantage since the King’s soldiers, deceived by the shadows, missed 
their aim and, on coming to close quarters, were killed or taken captives. 
This motif of the moon and the deception which it caused is found also in 
the versions of Frontinus and Orosius, where it is represented as rising be- 
hind the Romans, in that of Florus, where it is said to have been behind the 
enemy but without indication as to rising or setting, and in Plutarch, accord- 
ing to whom it was setting behind the Romans. In Appian, on the other 
hand, the moon is not mentioned. In the narratives of Dio, Frontinus and 
Orosius, accordingly, the Romans are represented as facing west, in that of 
Plutarch as facing east. The account of Dio, since it agrees with that of the 
epitomizers of Livy in emphasizing the deception caused by the shadows 
cast by the moon, was presumably also taken from Livy. As the most de- 
tailed and the most picturesque description of the battle, it has been generally 
followed by modern writers. Only Fabricius (ibid. pp. 94L, io2f. and inf.) 
attempted to reconcile this account with that of Appian by supposing that 
the engagement described in the latter’s narrative took place on the day before 
the moonlight-battle and that Appian omitted this battle altogether. The 
statements in Dio’s account, however, that Mithradates marched only by 
night and that Pompey’s troops advanced past the King’s forces are both 
open to suspicion. As was pointed out by Haupt in Philol. xli (1882), p. 155 
and xliv (1885), p. i6if., the motif of the night-march was used elsewhere 
by Dio (who perhaps took it from Livy) for the purpose of embellishing his 
narrative. It is highly improbable, moreover, that Pompey with an army of 
40,000 men, marching through a narrow valley, could have passed Mithra- 
dates’s force, eager to make its escape, without attracting attention. The 
effect of the moonlight, however, regarded by Peter ( Geschichtl . Lit. iiber 
d. Rom. Kaiserzeit 11 p. 311, note 1) as an embellishment, due perhaps to 
Pompey’s official historian, Theophanes, is the detail most open to suspicion. 
The deception caused by the rising moon is used in exactly the same way in 
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the description of the battle near Cremona in Tacitus Hist, iii 23. The addi- 
tion of this embellishment seems to be responsible for the statement that the 
Roman army passed that of the King and then awaited the latter’s arrival; 
for it was only by supposing that Pompey’s troops were facing west that the 
rising moon could have been placed in their rear. On the other hand, in the 
narrative of Plutarch, there is no mention of the night-march of the King 
or of a Roman advance beyond his army. According to this account, Pompey 
planned to attack the Pontic camp at midnight but, on learning of Mithra- 
dates’s preparations for defence, he wished merely to surround the enemy 
and to postpone the battle until the following morning but was persuaded 
by his officers not to delay; the attack was made when the setting moon 
made it possible to see the enemy; when the Romans charged, the King’s 
troops fled in panic. Appian, relating that Mithradates, having repelled an 
attack on his rear-guard, took up a strong position, where Pompey set guards 
to prevent his escape, described the usual encounter between the light-armed 
troops and the cavalry, whose withdrawal caused a panic in the Pontic camp. 
Except for the detail of the shadows cast by the moon, there is no essential 
difference between this account and Plutarch’s; in the latter the attack was 
made while the moon was setting, in the former it was made at daybreak. 
Apart from these embellishments, the sensational character of Livy’s narra- 
tive appears in the estimates of the Pontic loss, which was reported by 
Orosius, Eutropius and Festus as 40,000 or 42,000, but by Plutarch and Ap- 
pian as 10,000. The scene of the battle was described by Dio as a x w P‘<>*' 
koiXov pxra&v yrjKo^xtiv tiv&v, by Appian as a x a> P^ ov srepiKpvgivov. It was 
regarded by Anderson ( J.RS . xix p. 104) as the gorge of the upper Belgazi 
(Jay, west of the pass of (Jardakli Bel (see Chap. VIII note 33) and about 
50 miles southeast of Nicopolis. This was described by Cumont (Stud. Pont. 
11 p. 330) as a defile winding through high wooded mountains. Guse {Klio 
xx p. 341) placed the battle in the same valley but farther west, in the gorge 
between Altkoy and Refahiye. 

9 . This stronghold is called Sinoria in Strabo xii p. 555, Sinora in Plutarch 
Pomp. 32, 8, Sinorex in Appian Mith. 101 and Sinhorium (or Synorium) in 
Ammianus Marcellinus xvi 7, 10; it is probably the Symphorium of Cassius 
Dio xxxvii 7, 5. It is perhaps to be identified with Sinara which appears on 
the Tabula Peutingeriana (xi 1) on the road leading from Satala to the Ar- 
menian plateau; see Reinach Mith. Eup. p. 387, note 3: K. Miller I tin. Rom. 
677: Anderson in JKS. xii p. 105. This situation, as Anderson observed, is 
in accordance with the statement of Strabo that Sinoria was near the border 
of Armenia Major and, like the other strongholds of Mithradates, in the 
range of Paryadres. Guse in Klio xx p. 342 suggested Bayburt on the upper 
(Joruh Su as a possible site. For the subsequent surrender of the place to 
Pompey see below note 18. 

10 . According to Appian Mith. 101, Mithradates was attacked by the natives 
in Chotene. This was identified by Reinach (p. 389, note 2) with Chorzene, 
described by Strabo (xi p. 528) as one of the coldest parts of Armenia. This 
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region, however, seems to be the basin of the upper Kur, which was con- 
siderably east of what must have been Mithradates’s route. The river to which 
he came is called Absarus by Appian but evidently the (Joruh Su is 

meant. This was usually called Acampsis, as in Arrian Periplus 7, 4L and 
Periplus Pont. Eux. 42, 2 ( FH.G . v 1, p. 174), whereas the Apsarus was the 
Hopa Su, somewhat farther west; see R. Kiepert in F.O.A. vm Text, p. 16 a. 
The two rivers are confused also in Pliny N.H. vi i2f. Guse observed {ibid. 
p. 342) that the King’s route was probably down the valley of the Tortum 
Su to its junction with the Qoruh. Dioscurias was probably east of the mod- 
ern Sukhum, near the mouth of the Kodor; see Tomaschek in RE. v ii23f. 

11 . Appian Mith. 102. For the difficulty of the route see Radde and Konig 
in Pet. Mitt., Erg.-heft cxn (1894), p. 58L and C. F. Lehmann-Haupt Ar- 
menien einst u. jetzt 1 p. 46. 

12 . For Pompey’s campaign against Tigranes see Plutarch Pomp. 33 ( = 
Zonaras x 4) ; de Alex. Fort. 11 3: Appian Mith. 104!.; Syr. 49!.: Cassius Dio 
xxxvi 51-53: Cicero pro Sest. 5§f . : Livy Per. ci: Strabo xi p. 530: Velleius 
Paterculus 11 37, 3f.: Valerius Maximus v i, 9: Florus 1 40, 27: Orosius vi 4, 8: 
Eutropius vi 13: Suidas s.v. Ho/uTnjio?. See also Drumann-Groebe GSR. iv 
p. 449L: Rice Holmes Rom. Rep. 1 p. 207!.: Geyer in RE. vi a 977. For the 
site of Artaxata at Ardaschat, on the hills above the left bank of the middle 
Aras about fifteen miles south of Erivan, see Lehmann-Haupt 1 p. 173E Ac- 
cording to Plutarch, Pompey met the younger Tigranes “near the Araxes, 
which rises in the same region as the Euphrates,” probably on the watershed 
between the Euphrates (Kara Su) and the Kale Su, which unites with the 
Bingol Su (or Pasin Su) to form the Araxes (Aras). The sources give no 
indication of Pompey’s route to Artaxata, but it seems probable that he fol- 
lowed the later caravan-route leading from Erzurum through Hasankale 
(Pasinler, west of the junction of the Kale Su and the Bingol Su) and over 
the Velibaba Pass to the plain of Alejkirt and Diyadin, and thence over the 
Kucak Pass in the range of Agri Dag to Igdir in the plain of Erivan; see 
Ritter Erd{unde x pp. 355E and 364L and Lehmann-Haupt 11 p. 733E 

13 . The territory of the Albani extended along the left bank of the lower 
Kur from the hills west of the junction of the river with the Alazan and the 
Yora as far as the Caspian Sea; see Strabo xi pp. 500 and 502: Pliny NM. vi 
29 and 39: Ptolemy v 10, 1 and Muller’s note. According to Strabo xi p. 500, 
Pompey, setting out from Armenia, marched by way of ra ini rq> Kvpq 
arrcva ica l ra ini ‘Apdy<y, leading from Armenia into Iberia. By the crrevd 
is evidently meant the defile through which the Kur flows below Akhaltsikh, 
a route which is too far north for him to have traversed on his march from 
Artaxata to Albania but may well have been used by him on his return from 
Colchis (see below note 15). The Aragus is not to be identified with the 
modern Aragvi (which flows into the Kur from the north) but with some 
stream entering the Kur from the south, perhaps the Akstafa. As Fabricius 
suggested {Theophanes v. Mytilene, etc. p. 154!.), Pompey’s route probably 
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led from Erivan across the Pambuk range past the northwestern end of Lake 
Gokcha and down the course of the Akstafa, in both ancient and modern 
times the principal road between the Aras and the Kur; see Lynch Armenia 
i p. 39! and Lehmann-Haupt 1 p. 157L It would have brought him into the 
territory of the Iberi, somewhat west of the boundary between them and the 
Albani. 

14 . For Pompey’s expedition into Trans-Caucasia see Plutarch Pomp. 34, 

1-36, 2 ( = Zonaras x 4): Appian Mith. 103: Cassius Dio xxxvi 53, 5k and 
xxxvn if.: Strabo xi p. 491k : Livy Per. ci: Florus 1 40, 28: Orosius vi 4, 8: 
Eutropius vi 14, 1 : Velleius Paterculus 11 40, 1 : Suidas s.v. IIo/xinjf.'o?. Of these 
sources, Dio alone gives a narrative in detail. He describes two different expe- 
ditions into the country of the Albani, each marked by a Roman victory; the 
first of these was in the winter of 66/5, the second toward the end of the fol- 
lowing summer. Plutarch, perhaps from the same source, also describes two 
battles, although in a very abbreviated form. The narrative of Appian, on 
the other hand, contains only the second battle, which took place after Pom- 
pey’s return from Colchis. In Appian’s order of events the Trans-Caucasian 
expedition is placed before the surrender of Tigranes at Artaxata, apparently 
in the mistaken belief that Pompey with his entire army set out immediately 
in pursuit of Mithradates and, after following him as far as Colchis, advanced 
to the country of the Albani before returning to Artaxata. The statement of 
Dio (xxxvi 53, 5) that Pompey spent the winter of 66/5 in rfi W 

’AvcunSi Kal irp'os rip 7 rora/np rep Kvpva> has caused some confusion; for it 
has sometimes been supposed that by Ana'itis the district of Acilisene on the 
Euphrates (see above note 7) was meant, and it is, of course, impossible to 
bring this into connexion with the Cyrnus (Kur). Strabo, however, men- 
tions (xi p. 503 and xn p. 557) a sanctuary of “Selene” in the country of the 
Albani, and as it is not improbable that this goddess was identified with the 
Persian Ana'itis, her name may have been given to this region also. The cap- 
tive “Scythian” women and the Heniochi and Achaei (from the southern 
coast of Russia between Sukhum and the mouth of the Kuban) who marched 
in Pompey’s triumph (see below note 30) must have been seized during his 
expedition to Colchis. 

15 . According to Cassius Dio xxxvn 3, 3, Pompey returned from Colchis 
to Albania “not by the shortest way, but turning back into Armenia.” 
Reinach supposed (p. 398) that this indicates “a great circuit by the coast and 
the mountains of Armenia”; and both he and Fabricius (ibid. p. 176) con- 
nected with this march an episode recorded by Strabo (xii p. 549), who re- 
lates that three Roman cohorts were killed by the Heptocometae, who lived 
in the range of Scydises. This range, however, lies south of Trebizond (see 
Ruge in R£. in a 617k), and it cannot be supposed that Pompey used so 
circuitous a route. The incident, if historic, must have occurred after his 
return from Armenia to Pontus. The statement of Strabo (xi p. 500, see above 
note 13) that Pompey marched by way of the gorge of the Kur suggests that 
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the return-route described by Dio led over the Zekari Pass between Kutais 
and Akhaltsikh (see Lynch Armenia 1 p. 48£.) . 

16 . Plutarch relates (Pomp. 36, 2) that Pompey, after his return to Armenia 
Minor, wrote a friendly letter to the kings of the Elymaei and the Medes, 
who had sent envoys to him. A victory over Darius, King of Media, was 
included among the achievements of which he boasted at his triumph (see 
below note 30), and this victory is mentioned also in Appian Mith. 106. It 
was magnified into an actual invasion of Media by Velleius Paterculus (11 
40, 1) and Orosius (vi 4, 9). The victory over Darius was characterized as 
an “embellishment” by Mommsen ( R.G . hi 7 p. 149, note = Eng. Trans, xv 
p. 434, note) and Rice Holmes (1 p. 435). There must, however, have been 
some basis for the claim, and it may well have been founded on the despatch 
of envoys by the Median King. Since the Elymaei and the Medes lived south 
and southwest of the Caspian, it seems most probable that their envoys came 
to Pompey when he was in the region of the lower Kur. For the reptiles in 
Albania see Plutarch 36, x and Strabo xi p. 503. The easiest route for a return 
from the Caspian to Armenia Minor was probably along the Aras and by 
way of the Armenian plateau. 

17 . Plutarch Pomp. 34, 1. See also Livy Per. a. The explanation of Florus 
(1 40, 21) that Mithradates, after his retreat from Cyzicus, had asked the 
Trans-Caucasian tribes for aid does not necessarily mean that he was ex- 
pecting help from them at this time. The treaty which he made with the 
Iberi before his invasion in 88 (Memnon 30, 3) could not be regarded as a 
reason for Pompey’s attack on their country. The motive assigned by Appian 
(Mith. 103), namely, that Pompey wished to see Colchis because it had been 
visited by various Greek heroes, is of course wholly fanciful. Cary suggested 
(C.AM. ix p. 380) that, in addition to Pompey’s desire for glory, he may 
have wished to develop the supposed trade-route from the Euxine via the 
Caspian to the Oxus and India, his investigation of which is reported in 
Pliny NJi. vi 52; but see Chap. XXIII note 63. 

18 . According to Cassius Dio xxxvn 7, 5, Pompey spent the winter of 65/4 
in a place called Aspis. This place is unknown, but since Plutarch relates 
(Pomp. 36, 1, see above note 16) that he returned from Albania to Armenia 
Minor, it was presumably in this region; see Reinach (Mith. Eup. p. 399), 
Fabricius (Theophanes v. Mytilene, p. 196, where the suggestion is made 
that ’AcrniSi should be emended to ’AwunSi) and Rice Holmes (1 p. 433E). 
Dio’s expression xai rare e’xei/ra^e suggests that Pompey wintered in the 
same place as in 66/5, when he was in the region of the Kur (see above 
note 14); but since a place in this neighbourhood seems also to have been 
sacred to Anai'tis, Dio may have confused the two regions. For the capture 
of Sinoria (see above note 9) see Plutarch 36, 3L (where the place is un- 
named) : Cassius Dio xxxvn 7, 5 (where it is called Symphorium) : Appian 
Mith. 107 (where it is unnamed and apparently regarded as near the Cim- 
merian Bosporus): Ammianus Marcellinus xvi 7, 10. For the capture of 
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Kaivov <I>povpiov (or Kaivbv Xwptov, see Chap. VIII note io) see Plutarch 
37, i. It was perhaps the place where Pompey found the recipes for antidotes 
mentioned in Pliny NJi. xxm 149 and xxv 7. 

19 . Plutarch Pomp. 39, 2 ( = Zonaras x 5) : Appian Syr. 49L and 70; Mith. 
106 and 1 18; B.C. v 10: Cassius Dio xxxvii 7 a: Justin xl 2, 3f.: Velleius 
Paterculus n 37, 5 and 38, 6: Eusebius Chron. 1 p. 26if. Schone = p. 123L 
Karst. There is some doubt whether the deposed monarch was Antiochus 
XIII or his cousin Philip II; see Wilcken in RE. 1 2486!.: Stahelin in RE. 1 a 
2226L: Bouche-Leclercq Hist. d. Seleucides, pp. 441E and 605!.: Keil and 
Wilhelm in MAM.A. m p. 65!. The fragment of Diodorus (xl i a-b, see 
FH.G. 11 p. xxiv f.) on which our knowledge of the incident depends seems 
to show that, after the restoration of Antiochus by Lucullus in 69, the two 
cousins engaged in a struggle for the throne. Antiochus was at first supported 
and then kidnapped by Sampsigeramus, the ruler of Emesa, and Philip was 
enthroned by Azizus, another native dynast. He was evidently the Philip 
Bapthrov? from whom, according to Malalas p. 225 Bonn, Marcius Rex de- 
manded money in 67/6; see Chap. XII note 40. It seems probable, however, 
that before Pompey ’s arrival Antiochus had been restored by Sampsigeramus 
and that it was he who was deposed at this time; see J. Dobias in Li sty Philol. 
li (1924), p. 2I4f. 

20 . Antiochus’s surrender was magnified into a war by Appian (Mith. 
106), who, however, adds that he entered into friendly rclauons with Pom- 
pey. His name appeared in the list of the conquered kings displayed at 
Pompey’s triumph, and hostages said to have been furnished by him were 
led in the procession; see Appian Mith. 117 and Plutarch Pomp. 45, 4. The 
alleged victory over him was probably only an act of submission on his part, 
perhaps the despatching of envoys, as in the case of Darius of Media (see 
above note 16). For the subsequent recognition of Antiochus as King see 
below note 52. 

21 . Cassius Dio xxxvii 5, 2f.: Plutarch Pomp. 36, 2: Appian Mith. 106. The 
restoration of Gordyene to Tigranes is alluded to in Strabo xvi p. 747, where, 
however, it is inaccurately said that Pompey gave the King “much” of 
Mesopotamia. The statement of Dio (xxxvii 6, 4) that the younger Tigranes 
took part in the invasion of Gordyene is incorrect, since he was at the time 
a Roman prisoner (see above p. 358). 

22 . Florus 1 40, 31 and 46, 4. It was perhaps in connexion with these nego- 
tiations that Abgarus II, King of Osroene in northwestern Mesopotamia, 
made an arrangement with Pompey by which he was permitted to retain his 
kingdom (Cassius Dio xl 20, 1). 

23 . For the civil war in Judaea and Pompey’s campaign in the country see 
Josephus Ant. Jud. xiv 1, 2, § 4b = Bell. fud. 1 6, 1, § i2of. ( = Zonaras v 5-6) : 
Plutarch Pomp. 39, 2 and 41 ( = Zonaras x 5): Strabo xvi p. 762f.: Appian 
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Syr. 50 and Mith. 106: Diodorus xl 2: Livy Per. cii: Cassius Dio xxxvii 15L: 
Florus 1 40, 30: Orosius vi 6, if.: Eutropius vi 14, 2: Chronicum Paschale 1 
p. 35of. Bonn: Suidas s.v. IIo^Tnji’os. See also E. Schiirer Gesch. d. Jiid. 
Voltes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi i 4 (Leipzig 1901), p. 291L: Drumann-Groebe 
G.R. iv pp. 4631. and 471L: Cary and Bevan in C.AM. ix pp. 38if. and 401 f. 
According to Strabo xvi p. 763 and Josephus xiv § 66, the Temple was cap- 
tured on rfi rrjs vr/o-reias rjpepq., but according to Dio xxxvn 16, 4, it was on 
tjj tov Kpovov rjpepa, i.e. on a Sabbath. Schiirer observed (p. 298, note 23) 
that although to Josephus 17 vryrTeia would naturally mean the Day of 
Atonement, he may have found the word in his Pagan source (perhaps 
Strabo’s lost historical work), where, in the general misconception of the 
Jewish Sabbath, it may have been used to designate this day. Moreover, since 
the Day of Atonement was observed in October, it is hard to see how Pompey 
could have remained so late in Judaea and still have reached Amisus before 
winter began (see below note 26), especially as it was necessary for him to 
cross the Taurus before the Cilician Gates were blocked by snow. 

24 . For Aretas’s capture of Damascus in 85 b.c. see Josephus Ant. Jud. xhi 
15, 2, § 392 = Bell. Jud. 1 4, 8, § 103. His coins issued in the city are inscribed 
BcwriXetas ’Aperov 5 >tXeXXijvos; see BM. Cat. Arabia, etc. pp. xi f. and if. 
For the campaign of Scaurus see Josephus Ant. Jud. xiv 5, 1, § 8of. According 
to Cassius Dio (xxxvii 15, 2) and Orosius (vi 6, 1), Pompey himself marched 
against Aretas and, after capturing Petra, placed a garrison there; this, how- 
ever, is merely an inference from the fact that at his triumph Aretas was 
included in the list of conquered kings; see Diodorus xl 4 and Appian Mith. 
1 17. Coins were minted by Scaurus during his aedileship in 58, bearing a 
representation of the monarch kneeling and the legend Rex Aretas ; see H. A. 
Grueber Coins of the Roman Rep. in the Brit. Mus. (London 1910) 11 p. 589^ 
According to Josephus {Ant. Jud. xiv 3, 4, § 53 f. = Bell. Jud. 1 6, 6, § 138), 
Pompey was in Jericho when he received the news of Mithradates’s death; 
according to Plutarch {Pomp. 41, 3), he was not far from Petra. This portion 
of Plutarch’s biography, however, is very inaccurate; the projected expedition 
to Petra (c. 41) is placed after the conquest of Judaea (c. 39, 2), which is 
compressed into a single sentence. 

25 . For Mithradates’s adventures in southern Russia and his death see 
Appian Mith. 102 and 107L: Cassius Dio xxxvi 50, 2 and xxxvii nf.: Plutarch 
Pomp. 41, 2: Livy Per. cii: Florus 1 40, 25F: Orosius vi 5: Eutropius vi 12, 3: 
Liber de Vir. III. 76, yi.\ Justin xxxvii i, 9: Valerius Maximus ix 2, Ext. 3: 
Aulus Gellius xvii 16, 5: Galen Vol. xiv p. 284 Kiihn: Damocrates Theriaca 
ioif. {Poetae Bucol. et Didac. ed. Didot in p. 120) : Suidas s.v. Ilo/xirptos. 
See also Reinach Mith. Eup. pp. 397 and 402 f. and Geyer in RJE. xv 2i95f. 
The version that at his own request Mithradates was killed by a Gaul was 
the official account, announced to the Roman army in Pontus by Pompey 
(Plutarch 41, 5) and found in Livy and most of the other sources. It was 
perhaps adopted in order to save Pharnaces from the odium of having mur- 
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dered his father. A variant version, preserved only in Dio xxxvii 13, 3, related 
that the King was killed by some soldiers whom he had sent against his son. 

26. Plutarch Pomp. 42, if. ( = Zonaras x 5) : Cassius Dio xxxvii 14, if. 
and 20, 1: Appian Mith. 113: Josephus Ant. Jud. xiv 4, 5, § 79 = Bell. Jud. 1 

7, 7, §157. The assumption that Pompey arrived at Amisus before the be- 
ginning of winter is based on the statement of Appian (Mith. 116) that, 
before leaving Amisus for Ephesus, he distributed rewards to his soldiers 
\rjyovro<s tov x^fi&vo^. 

27. Appian Mith. 113E: Suidas s.v. Kootw/j 'PoStos (see below note 40). 

28. Plutarch Pomp. 42, 4 f. For the grant to Mitylene see also Velleius 
Paterculus 11 18, 3 and, apparently, LG. xu Suppl. no. 11 and p. 208. For the 
titles of ararrrjp and evepyerijs conferred on Pompey at Miletus and at Mile- 
topolis (?) in Mysia see Milet 1 7, p. 325, no. 253 and JUS. xxvu (1907), 
p. 64, no. 7; at Mitylene (where he was also called kticttt)?) , see LG. xii 
2, 140-149, 163 a ( = Syll . 3 752), 164, 165 and 202 (=Syll . 3 751 = Dessau 
8776) = 1 .G.R. iv 49-55 and 79-80, and l.G. xii Suppl. nos. 39 and 40: ’Apx- 
y E<fyqfi. 1932, Suppl. p. 15, no. 5; at Therma, see SJE.G. hi 693. For honours at 
Ilium see C.I.G. 3608 = I.G.R. iv 198. He sailed for Italy from Ephesus 
(Appian Mith. 116). Theophanes also was honoured at Mitylene and after 
his death he was deified; see LG. xii 2, 150 and 163 b — I.G.R. iv 56 and 
55 =Syll. s 755 and 753: Tacitus Ann. vi 18, 5: BM. Cat. Troas, etc. p. 198, 
no. 158k For Theophanes see also C. Cichorius Rom u. Mytilene (Leipzig 
1888), p. 6f.: H. de la Ville de Mirmont in R.E.G. xvm (1905), p. 165k : 
Laqueur in RE. v a 2090!.: Hiller von Gaertringen in Gott. Gel. Nachr. 1 
phil.-hist. Kl., Fachgruppe 1 (1934-36), p. 109. For the fragments of his history 
see F. Gr. Hist. 11 p. 921L For his son and later descendants see Chap. XX 
note 62. 

29. For the varying sentiments in Rome see Cicero pro Mur. 34; Epist. 
ad Fam. v 7, 1: Plutarch Pomp. 43 ( = Zonaras x 5) : Appian Mith. 113 and 
116: Cassius Dio xxxvii 20, 4 f. For the supplicationes see Cicero de Prov. 
Cons. 27 and W. Sternkopf in Rh. Mus. xlvii (1892), p. 468f. For Pompey’s 
arrival in the city in January, 61 see Cicero Epist. ad Att. 1 13, 4. 

30. For Pompey’s triumph, celebrated on 28-29 Sept. 61, see Plutarch 
Pomp. 45 ( = Zonaras x 5): Appian Mith. n 6 f.: Diodorus XL 4: Livy Per. 
cm: Cassius Dio xxxvii 21, if.: Pliny NH. vii 97k; xxxiii 151; xxxvii 13!.: 
Valerius Maximus vm 15, 8: Eutropius vi 16: Acta Triumphorum, CJ.L. i 3 
p. 179. The statues of fourteen nations which Pompey erected in his theatre 
(Pliny NJH. xxxvi 41) evidently represented those over whom he triumphed. 

31. For Aristobulus see Josephus Ant. Jud. xiv 6, 1, ^<p.i.=Bell. Jud. 1 

8, 6, §i7if. ( = Zonaras v 7): Plutarch Ant. 3, 1: Cassius Dio xxxix 56, 6. 
The statement of Appian (Mith. 117) that he was put to death immediately 
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after the triumph is incorrect. After his capture by Gabinius in 56 he was 
sent back to Rome and imprisoned. Tigranes escaped in 58 by bribing Publius 
Clodius to set him free; see Cicero Epist. ad Att. 111 8, 3: Asconius p. 40L 
Stangl : Plutarch Pomp. 48, 6: Cassius Dio xxxvin 30, if. According to Appian 
Mith. 105 and 117, he was finally killed, but no particulars are given. 

32 . For Pojnpey’s position in Rome in 60 b.c. and the formation of the First 
Triumvirate see Cicero Epist. ad Att. 1 18-20; n 1, 6; 3, 3; 9, if.; 16, if.; 17, 1 : 
Cassius Dio xxxvii 49, 3f.; 54^; xxxviii if.: Plutarch Luc. 42, 5f.; Pomp. 46, 
3f.; Caes. 13, 2f.; Crass. 14, if.: Livy Per. an: Appian B.C. n 9L: Florus n 
13, 8f.: Velleius Paterculus n 40, 5 and 44, if.: Suetonius Jul. 19, 2. Broughton 
observed (T.AP.A. lxxvii [1946], p. 42f.) that the opposition to Pompey 
among the Conservatives was largely due to his disregard of the senatorial 
commission sent to aid Lucullus (see Chap. XIV note 58) and the apparent 
completion of the new arrangements without the appointment of another one. 

33 . For Pompey’s arrangements in the East see Plutarch Pomp. 38, 2: 
Cassius Dio xxxvii 7 a: Appian Mith. 114-115. The summaries in Appian and 
in Dio xxxvii 20, 2 are not necessarily in correct chronological sequence. 
See also Mommsen R.G. in 7 p. i5of. = Eng. Trans, iv p. 436L: Drumann- 
Groebe G.R. iv p. 477!.: Rice Holmes Rom. Rep. 1 p. 209!.: Cary in CAM. 
ix p. 392f.: F. E. Adcock in J.R.S. xxvii (1937), P- I2 f- : A. H. M. Jones 
Cities, p. i58f. and Gree\ City, p. 56L: Anderson in Anat. Stud. Buckler, 
p. 3f.: Rostovtzeff Hellenist. World, p. 978!. 

34 . Pliny Epist. ad Troian. 79-80; 112; 114-115: Cassius Dio xxxvii 20, 2. 
See also above pp. 603 and 640. The Lex Pompeia, an enactment of Pompey 
himself, issued by virtue of his proconsular imperium, was technically a lex 
data; see Mommsen R. St. R. n* p. 725 and in p. 31 1 and note 5. In a general 
way, the new organization of Bithynia corresponded to that of the province 
of Asia as arranged by Manius Aquilius and his fellow-commissioners in 
129 b.c. It was pointed out by A. H. M. Jones ( Gree\ City, p. 56f.) that in 
both Bithynia and Pontus, which had been “administered on a centralized 
system,” it was necessary so to organize the communities that a certain 
amount of administration could be placed in the hands of the local authori- 
ties. Jones also observed ( Cities , p. 160) that the Bithynian cities to which 
the Lex Pompeia was applied were probably those which issued coins under 
the governors of 61-59 an ^ 48/7, namely, Apameia Myrleia, Bithynium, 
Nicaea, Nicomedeia, Prusa and Tieium (see Chap. XVI note 68), as well 
as Chalcedon, which was free (Pliny NJH.v 149), Prusias ad Mare, which 
(perhaps under Augustus) «eems to have obtained its freedom (Strabo 
xii p. 564), and Heracleia, which, by surrendering to Mithradates and mur- 
dering the Roman publican i (see Chap. XIV note 9), had probably lost its 
freedom. It is possible that Prusias ad Hypium was included in the number, 
but this was scarcely the case with Crateia, as was suggested by Jones, since 
its earliest known coins are of the time of Antoninus Pius ( Receuil 1 p. 333L). 
The “royal land” in Bithynia probably became, in part, the property of the 
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Roman people, but it may be assumed that a large portion of it was assigned 
to the cities as their territories; see Jones Cities , p. 161 and Rostovtzeff Hel- 
lenist. World , p. 1571, note 65. Except, however, for the possessions of the 
free cities, these territories were subject to taxes collected by the publicani 
of the Bithynica Societas (see Chap. XVI note 72). While in many instances 
a city-territory may have been large, it is difficult to believe, on the basis of 
an imperfectly preserved inscription of the time of Hadrian (MAM.A. v 
60, accepted with reserve by Jones ibid. p. 424, note 28), that the territory 
of Nicaea was contiguous to that of Dorylaeum. For a change in the Lex 
Pompeia by an edict of Augustus whereby the age-requirement for holding 
office was lowered to twenty-two years see Pliny ibid. 79, and for the con- 
tinuance of the “laws” of Pompey in the early third century after Christ see 
Cassius Dio xxxvn 20, 2. 

35 . Strabo xn p. 541 (eleven iroXtretai). Pompey himself boasted at his 
triumph that he had founded eight cities; see Cassius Dio xxxvn 20, 2 and 
Appian Mith. 117 (iroXet? 'KamrahoKcov) . Since it is recorded in Appian 115 
that he restored Mazaca in Cappadocia, the inhabitants of which had been 
carried away by Tigranes (see above p. 321) but returned to their 
homes by Lucullus after his capture of Tigranocerta (Plutarch Luc. 29, 4 
and Strabo xn p. 539), it may be assumed that Mazaca was one of the eight. 
The others were evidently in the former kingdom of Mithradates, and in 
fact, seven are definitely known : Nicopolis, near the southwestern corner of the 
plain of Endires (see Chap. VIII note 33 and above note 7) ; see Strabo xn 
p. 555: Appian Mith. 105 and 115: Cassius Dio xxxvi 50, 3: Orosius vi 4, 7 
(where it is incorrectly placed in Armenia Major): C.I.L. hi 6057 = 12154: 
B.C.H. xxxm (1909), p. «, no. 13. Magnopolis, at Eupatoria near the 
junction of the Lycus and the Iris (see Chap. VIII note 33 and Chap. XIV 
note 26) ; see Strabo xu p. 556 and Appian 115. Diospolis, probably at Cabeira 
(see Chap. VIII note 11) ; see Strabo xii p. 557. Neapolis, at or near Vezirkoprii 
in Phazimonitis (see Chap. VIII note 6) ; see Strabo xn p. 560 and Stephanus 
Byzantius s.v. <£>aui{wv. Zela, the sacred citv of Anattis (see Chap. VIII 
note 14) ; see Strabo xi p. 512 and xn p. 559f. Pompeiopolis at Ta§ Kopru 
on the Amnias in Paphlagonia (see Chap. IX note 25) ; see Strabo xn p. 562: 
l.G.R. in ( = 1447 — O.G 1 . 546V 1446 and 1448. Megalopolis, probably 
at Sivas on the upper Halys (see Chap. VIII note 25 and Chap XVIII note 
25) ; see Strabo xii p. 560. 

With regard to the cities included among Pompey’ s eleven iroXireTai 
there is some divergence of opinion; see Niese in Rh. Mus. xxxvin (1883), 
p. 58of.: Reinach Mith. Eup. p. 400: Brandis in RE. in 530: Munro in 
JHS. xxi (1901), p. 61, note 1: Rice Holmes Rom. Rep.i p. 434E: Anderson 
in Anat. Stud. Buc\ler, p. 5E: A. H. M. Jones Cities, p. 159!. and Gree\ 
City, p. 57E: Broughton in Econ. Surv. iv p. 532: W. G. Fletcher in T.A.P.A. 
lxx (1939), p. 2of., note 12: Rostovtzeff Hellenist. World, p. 978. There is 
general agreement in including in the list the coast cities Amisus, Sinope 
and Amastris, and the foundations of Pompey with the exception of 
Nicopolis. Amaseia also has been universally admitted except by Niese, 
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who rejected it on the insufficient ground that it probably had not had the 
organization of a polis. Nicopolis, accepted by Reinach, Brandis, Munro 
and Broughton, was rejected by Niese on the supposition that it was in the 
kingdom of Armenia Minor, which was assigned to Deiotarus (see below 
note 41), and by Rice Holmes on the ground that it was founded primarily 
for the “veterans who wished to settle in the East”; it was omitted also by 
Anderson, Jones, Fletcher and Rostovtzeff. To complete the list, Heracleia 
was inserted by Niese, Munro, Rice Holmes, Anderson and Fletcher, and 
Abonuteichus by Jones and Rostovtzeff. There seems, however, to be no 
good reason for rejecting Nicopolis. Although frequently placed by ancient 
writers in Armenia Minor, it was some distance west of the watershed 
between the Lycus and the Euphrates which was presumably the boundary 
between Deiotarus’s kingdom and the province of Pontus. The statement 
of Cassius Dio (xxxvt 50, 3) that Pompey settled his wounded veterans in 
the new city suggests that it by within the province, and this seems to be 
confirmed by an inscription ( B.C.H. xxxm p. 35, no. 13 = Ann. Ep. 1909, iq) 
in which the place is called an [Tr]a[X]iieij KoX<uw[a]. On the other hand, 
it is difficult to accept either Heracleia or Abonuteichus. The former, al- 
though it was included in Pontus by Strabo (xii p. 543), was never a part of 
Mithradates’s kingdom, and it seems improbable that Pompey regarded 
the city as belonging to the new province. The latter afterward had, it is 
true, an era reckoned from 64 b.c. (see I.G.R. in 91 = J.O.AI. xxvni [1933], 
Beibl. 55b, no. 1), which might suggest that in this year it achieved a change 
of status; but it was described by Strabo (xn p. 545) as a irokigyvov, and 
it seems to have been a place of little importance. The territories of the 
several communities, as was pointed out by Fletcher (p. 2of.), appear to 
have been contiguous and, except for the sacred land of the Temple at 
Comana (see above p. 371) and the dominions assigned to the client-kings, 
to have included all the former kingdom of Mithradates. They were taken 
from the “royal land,” ie. the crown land. It is a question, however, whether 
Fletcher is justified in drawing a distinction between this and the re git agri 
Mithridatis qui in Paphlagonia, qui in Ponto, qui in Cappadocia , all of 
which are included by Cicero in de Leg. Agr. n 51 among the lands available 
for sale under the proposed law of Servilius Rullus; for the Orator, in his 
method of attacking this bill by a reductio ad absurdum, cannot be credited 
with great accuracy (as is shown by the mention of Mithradates’s lands in 
Cappadocia), and the exnression may welt refer to the crown land. Except 
for the free cities of Amisus and Sinope, these communities were subject to 
the usual taxation exacted by the publicani, who are known to have been 
in Pontus in 47 b.c. (Bell. Alex. 70, 7, see Chap. XVII note 17). Their pres- 
ence in the province, however, does not necessarily mean, as Broughton 
observed ( T.A.P.A. lxv [1934!, p- 212). that a portion of Pontus was held 
as aver publicus and, as supnosed by Rostovtzeff (ibid. p. 078 1 , withheld 
from the new communities. Fletcher assumed (p. 25), on the basis of the 
method used in Bithynia (Cicero Epist. ad Fam. xnr 65, r), that the taxes 
were exacted from these communities fas also in the province of Asia in the 
first century before Christ, see Chap. VII note 17) on the basis of contracts 
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between the publicani and the local officials. It was pointed out both by 
Jones ( Gree\ City, p. 58) and by Fletcher (p. 19!.) that Pompey’s purpose 
in founding these communities was purely an administrative one and for 
the sake of lightening the burden of the provincial administration rather 
than developing urban life. Fletcher’s view, however, that they were con- 
structed not so much on the model of the Hellenic polis as on the principle 
used in the West, particularly in Spain, by which a canton became an ad- 
ministrative centre is, as was observed by Rostovtzeff (p. 1648^), very 
questionable. 

36. In 56 b.c. Archelaus appeared in Syria, intending to join Aulus Gabinius 
Capito, then proconsul of the province, in a projected campaign against 
the Parthians. When this was abandoned by order of the Senate, devising 
a new plan for self-advancement, he declared that he was the son of Mithra- 
dates and offered himself as consort to Berenice, daughter of Ptolemy Auletes, 
whom the Alexandrians, after expelling her father, had made Queen of 
Egypt. He was proclaimed King, but after a reign of six months he was 
killed in battle by Gabinius during an invasion of Egypt in 55 for the purpose 
of restoring Ptolemy; see Strabo xn p. 558 and xvn p. 796: Plutarch Ant. 3, 
t;f.: Cassius Dio xxxix e,yi.\ Livy Per. cv: Valerius Maximus ix 1, Ext. 6: 
Bouche-Leclercq Hist. d. Lagides 11 p. i6if. For his son, also named Arche- 
laus, who succeeded him at Comana, see Strabo xii p. 558. For his grandson, 
appointed king of Cappadocia by Antony, see Chap. XVIII note 26. 

37. For Pimolisene, on both sides of the lower Halys around Pimolisa 
(Osmancik), which was a (ppovpiov fiacrikiKov of Mithradates, see Strabo 
xii p. 562 and Stud. Pont. 1 p. 102 and 111 p. 182b Only that portion which 
lay west of the Halys seems to have been assigned to Paphlagonia at this 
time. For Timonitis see Chap. VIII note 29. For the two princes see Strabo 
xii p. 541 (where, however, they are not named) : Eutropius vi 14, 1 ( Attalo 
et Pylaemeni Paphlagoniam reddidit ): Appian Mith. 114 (Attalus only): 
Suidas s.v. IIo/iTnjL'os, where it is said that they both had been driven out 
(i£e\r]\a(i 4 vov<i) by Mithradates. On the basis of these statements, as well 
as those of Strabo (xii p. 562) that shortly before Strabo’s birth (which 
Unger dated in 67/6) tfpxov ir\eiov$ and (xii 544) that inland Paphlagonia 
was ruled by “dynasts” even after the overthrow of Mithradates, it was 
supposed by Unger in Philol. lv (1896), p. 250E that the restoration of the 
princes was effected by Lucullus after Mithradates’s withdrawal from western 
Asia Minor and that they had been “driven out” by the King on his return 
to Pontus in 68 (see above p. 346). The passages of Strabo, however, do not 
seem to warrant this view, and the “expulsion” may easily refer to 
Mithradates’s original seizure of part of inland Paphlagonia (see above 
p. 197; as was observed by Niese in Rh. Mus. xxxvm (1883), p. 574, 
Pompey’s appointment of the princes could be officially called a “restoration.” 
It is difficult to suppose either that Lucullus made any arrangements for 
Paphlagonia during his campaign against Mithradates, or that the King, 
at a time when he was fully occupied in recovering Pontus and defending 
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himself against Pompey, would have concerned himself with so distant a 
region. The rule of Attalus is attested by coins inscribed Bao-iXews ’ArraXov 
’Em (fravovs; see Receuil i 2 p. 163*. Since, on his death about 40 b.c., his 
kingdom passed to the Galatian prince Castor (see Chap. XVIII note 16), 
whose son ruled in Gangra (see Chap. XVIII note 20), it seems probable 
that Attalus’s share was southern or southeastern Paphlagonia. The “re- 
stored” Pylaemenes was regarded by Unger (p. 254) as the former king of 
this name, the son of Nicomedes Euergetes of Bithynia (see above p. 197), 
but this may be considered a mere conjecture. The existence of this prince 
was doubted by Reinach in L’Hist. par les Monnaies, p. 160 and Receuil i 2 
p. 162*, but only on the insufficient ground that when Attalus died there 
was no other king in Paphlagonia. Pompey’s appointment of both was 
accepted by Niese in Herm. xm (1878), p. 38b and Rh. Mus. xxxvm pp. 57of. 
and 573b, but his identification of them with the irXeiov? of Strabo xn 
p. 562 is far from certain. Unger, on the other hand, argued (p. 25 if.) that 
irXftov? indicates at least three rulers; his attempt, however, to find a third 
in Gaezatorix, who is mentioned in Strabo xn p. 562 but whose period is 
very uncertain (see Chap. VIII note 40), cannot be regarded as successful. 

38 . Appian Mith. 41 : Justin xxxvm 4, 9L (a speech attributed to Mithra- 
dates). On the other hand, the Gallograeci to whom the King sent envoys 
asking for aid (Justin xxxvm 3, 6) were, as the context shows, the Celts 
settled in Thrace. 

39 . For Galatian cavalry in Lucullus’s army at Cabeira and at Tigranocerta 
see Memnon 44 and Plutarch Luc. 28, 2. 

40 . Strabo xii pp. 541, 547 and 567: Appian Mith. 114; Syr. 50 (where the 
number of the tetrarchs is incorrectly said to be four). For the tetrarchs see 
Niese in Rh. Mus. xxxvm (1883), pp. 568 and 583!.: A. Zwintscher De Gala- 
tarum Tetrarchis (Leipzig 1888), p. if.: Stahelin Galater 2 , pp. 43L and 88f. : 
W. Schwahn in R.E. v a 1091L The view of Judeich ( Caesar im Orient 
[Leipzig 1885], p. 151) and Zwintscher (p. iyf.) that the division among 
three tetrarchs antedated Pompey. and the attempt of Unger in Philol. lv 
( 1896), p. 249L to show that it took place in 66 are unfounded. The full title 
of Deiotarus after he obtained the tetrarchate of the Trocmi on the death 
of Mithradates of Pergamum (see Chap. XVII note 58) appears in the tomb- 
inscription of his son Deiotarus Philo[pa]tor ( R.A . vi [1935], P- * 4 °f .-Ann. 
£p. 1936, no, see Chap. XVII note 29) as BeuriXevs A17i.oTa.pos OiXopcupaios 
taxi raXaTcSv TokicrTofiayyloiv koX TpoKfitav Terpdpx 1 ?^- I n an inscription 
from Athens ( LG . n 2 3429= O.G.I. 347) he is called less correctly Ta\[a.r\G>v 
ToXwfTjo/Saryiwv BfacriXevs], and his coins ( BM . Cat. Galatia, etc. pp. xvii 
and 1) bear the legend BcwnXews Aijtordpov. For his kingdom and the 
bestowal of the royal title see below note 41. For Brogitarus see Kroll in 
R.E. Suppl. vn 82f. He appears as Bpoyirapos Arfiorapov TaXarcDv Tpoxptov 
Terpapxrj? in I.G.R. iv 1328 ( = O.G.1 . 349) and 1683 and Haussoullier 
Etudes, p. 209f., no. 10, and a coin of his is inscribed Boo-iXecu? Bpoyirapoo 
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&i\opa>p.aiov; see B.M. Cat. Galatia, etc. p. xvii and Reinach L’Hist. par les 
Monnaies , p. 155. He is called Bogodiataros in Strabo xii p. 567, where it is 
related that Pompey gave him the fortress of Mithradatium (see Chap. VIII 
note 58), which, as Adcock observed ( J.R.S. xxvii [1937], p. 15), was an “east- 
ward extension” of his dominions. His father Deiotarus was perhaps also a 
tetrarch of the Trocmi; see G. Hirschfeld in Herm. xiv (1879), p. 475. His 
wife Adobogiona was the daughter of the Tolistobogian Deiotarus; see 
I.G.R. iv 1683 and Cicero de Har. Resp. 29. His sister was also named Ado- 
bogiona; see LG. xii 2, 516= LG. R. iv 3 = O.GJ. 348 and Haussoullier, l.c. 
(where she is incorrectly called ’AjBaSoyicova) . She was evidently the Adobo- 
giona rov T€Tpapx<-xov t&v TaXar^v yivovt who, according to Strabo xiii 
p. 625, was the mother of Mithradates of Pergamum, appointed tetrarch of 
the Trocmi by Caesar (see Chap. XVII note 32). Brogitarus received the title 
of King in 58 b.c. by a plebiscitum proposed by Publius Clodius; see Cicero 
de Har. Resp. 28 f.; pro Sest. 56; de Domo 129. The measure seems to have 
contained a clause by which the Priest of the Temple at Pessinus was de- 
prived of his office and the priesthood given to a nominee of Brogitarus. This 
was displeasing to Deiotarus, who soon succeeded in ejecting his son-in-law’s 
protege and preserving the temple “in its pristine sanctity.” In 55 Clodius 
attempted — apparently unsuccessfully — to obtain an appointment as legatus 
to Brogitarus; see Cicero Epist. ad Quint. Fr. n 7, 2. His purpose may have 
been to collect a part of the bribe still unpaid; see R. O. Jolliffe Phases of 
Corruption in Roman Administration in the Last Half-Century of the Rom. 
Rep. (Menasha, Wis. 1919), p. 73f. Brogitarus was still reigning in 53 b.c., 
for the coin previously cited is dated in his sixth year, but he was either dead 
or deposed in 47, when the Galatians’ complaint to Caesar about Deiotarus’s 
excessive power (see Bell. Alex. 67, 1 and above p. 411) suggests that he had 
seized Brogitarus’s tetrarchate. 

For Castor Saocondarius see Strabo xii p. 568 ( = Suidas s.v. Kdxrrcop 
‘PoSto?) , where it is related that he and his wife, the daughter of Deiotarus, 
were killed in their ftacriXeiov at Gorbeus by his father-in-law; see Chap. 
XVII note 60. Saocondarius was apparently part of his name, and not a patro- 
nymic, as supposed by H. Gelzer Sex. Julius Africanus n (Leipzig 1885), 
p. 71 and Drumann-Groebe G.R. vi p. 257, note 4. He was evidently tbe 
Castor Tarcondarius who sent his son to aid Pompey at Pharsalus (Caesar 
Bell. Civ. in 4, 5, see above p. 403) and whose son Castor (who fought at 
Pharsalus, see Cicero pro Rege Deiot. 28) accused Deiotarus of an attempt to 
murder Caesar (see Chap. XVII note 59) . He was identified by Suidas (lx.) 
with the chronicler Castor of Rhodes and also apparently with Castor who led 
a revolt against Mithradates at Phanegoreia (see above p. 364) . This identi- 
fication, although accepted by some scholars (e.g. Kubitschek in R.E. x 2347b 
and Christ-Schmid Gesch. d. Griech. Lit. 9 11 p. 398), has been more generally 
rejected; see Niese ibid. p. 587, note 4: Reinach L’Hist. par les Monnaies, 
p. 156: Jacoby F. Gr. Hist, n bd p. 817. It was supposed by Niese (p. 586b) 
that Castor was appointed tetrarcb of the Tectosages by Pompey. There is no 
actual evidence for this view, for, as Judeich observed ( Caesar im Orient, 
p. 151), the statement that he lived in a “palace” does not afford any proof. 
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On the other hand, his residence, Gorbeus, which was probably at Beynam, 
south of Ancyra, was in the territory of the Tectosages (see Ruge in R£. vii 
1589 and v a 172). It is improbable, moreover, that Deiotarus would have 
married his daughter to anyone who was not a prince, and Cicero’s charac- 
terization of the younger Castor’s family as abiecta et obscura ( pro Rege 
Deiot. 30) may well be only an attempt to discredit the accuser. Nevertheless, 
there is also reason for believing that the tetrarch of the Tectosages appointed 
by Pompey was Domnilaus (or Donnilaus), who personally led the soldiers 
whom he and Castor jointly furnished to Pompey (see above). He was pre- 
sumably the Domnecleius described as Terpapx 7 ?? raXanup in Strabo xn 
p. 543. Judeich, accordingly, supposed (p. 151!.) that Domnilaus was ap- 
pointed by Pompey, although he admitted that Castor Tarcondarius may 
have possessed A small territory around Gorbeus or may even have been 
co-tetrarch with Domnilaus. A compromise was sought by Ramsay (Hist. 
Comm, to the Epist. to the Galatians, p. 97, note 1 and p. 99L) in the sugges- 
tion that Domnilaus and Castor Tarcondarius were brothers, sons of the 
tetrarch of the Tectosages appointed by Pompey. This surmise, although 
approved by Stahelin (pp. 89, 91 and 108), must be regarded as extremely 
hazardous. The fact that the two chieftains combined in supplying Pompey 
with troops does not prove that they were brothers or the sons of a tetrarch. 
Moreover, it is possible that Strabo’s designation of Domnecleius as tetrarch 
may mean merely that he belonged to a family which had “tetrarchal” rank; 
in any case, it does not prove that Pompey made him tetrarch of the Tecto- 
sages, and in the present lack of evidence it cannot be definitely stated to 
whom Pompey assigned this post. 

41 . According to Strabo xii p. 547, Pompey gave Deiotarus the region 
around Pharnaceia and Trapezusia pexpi KoAxtSos /ecu rfjs pt/epas 
’Appevias, Kal tovtoiv dircSeigcv avrov fiacrikea.. According to Eutropius 
vi 14, 1, Pompey gave him Armenia Minor. His kingdom is called Armenia 
Minor also in Cicero Phil, n 94 and de Div. n 79 and in Bell. Alex. 67, 1. 
The passage of Strabo shows that he received the southern shore of the 
Euxine from Pharnaceia (Giresun) eastward. There is considerable diffi- 
culty, however, in determining what is meant by the rest of the statement. 
Anderson pointed out (Anat. Stud. Buckler, p. 4!) that pexP 1 as use d by 
Strabo means sometimes “up to (but not including)” and sometimes “up to 
(and including),” and that in the present passage, since Colchis was given 
to Aristarchus (see below note 42), the word is evidently used in the 
“exclusive” sense and that there is therefore no indication in Strabo as to 
the disposition of Armenia Minor. On the other hand, in view of the other 
evidence that Deiotarus received Armenia Minor, it is difficult to suppose 
either that Pompey made no arrangement for its future or that his disposi- 
tion of it was omitted by Strabo. The explanation offered by Adcock in 
J.RS. xxvn (1937), p. 15E that Pompey gave it to Brogitarus and that at 
his death the Senate granted it to Deiotarus is, as the author admitted, 
only a “conjecture,” unsupported by any evidence. Unless we are to suppose 
that Strabo was wholly mistaken in excluding the country from Deiotarus’s 
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dominions, it must be assumed that, by an error either of the author or of a 
copyist — in the latter case perhaps under the influence of the preceding 
genitive KoXxfSos, perhaps through a reminiscence of xn p. 541, where the 
expression pixP 1 KoXx« 5 os xal rij? piKpa-; ‘Appevias describes (“inclu- 
sively”) the dominions of Mithradates — the genitive was substituted for the 
accusative (see Adcock, p. 13, note 8). According to Strabo and Eutropius, 
Deiotarus’s kingdom was given to him by Pompey. According to the passages 
of Cicero cited above, it was given to him by the Senate, and it is said else- 
where that the Senate granted him the title of King; see Cicero Epist. ad Alt. 
v 17, 3; de Har. Resp. 29; pro Rege Deiot. 10: Bell. Alex. l.c. The statement 
in Bell. Alex. 68, 1 that Caesar reminded Deiotarus of the officia quae consul 
ei decretis publicis tribuissel suggests that this grant took place in 59 (the 
year of Caesar’s consulship) but seems to indicate that these officia were 
conferred by action of the people. An attempt to reconcile the various state- 
ments was made by Fabricius ( Theophanes v. Mytilent, p. 2o8f.), who sug- 
gested that while Deiotarus received the coast districts of Pharnaceia and 
Trebizond from Pompey, he did not obtain Armenia Minor until 59, when 
it was granted to him by the Senate, and this suggestion has received wide 
acceptance; see Zwintscher ibid. p. I2f.: Drumann-Groebe GJi. iv p. 477L: 
Stahelin Galater 2 , p. 88, note 7: Cary in C.A.H. ix p. 393, note 2: Anderson, 
p. 3. There is, however, no real difficulty. The grants of territory made by 
Pompey in Asia Minor (including, presumably, that of Armenia Minor to 
Deiotarus) were not valid until they were formally ratified at Rome, and 
this ratification was finally achieved in 59 by the plebiscitum enacted by 
Caesar’s henchman Vatinius (see above p. 368). The royal title, however, 
was customarily bestowed by action of the Senate; see e.g. Livy xxx 17, iof.; 
xxxi 11, 14: Justin xxxvm 2, 8: Caesar Bell. Gall. 1 43, 4: Cicero Epist. ad 
Fam. 11 17, 7; pro Sest. 56: Tacitus Ann. iv 26, 4 (see Mommsen R. St. R. hi 
p. 592, note 3) . This was evidently the procedure in this case also. The action 
was taken before 58 b.c., when (contrary to custom) the title was conferred 
on Brogitarus by the plebiscitum of Clodius (see above note 40), in which 
also Deiotarus was designated as King (Cicero de Har. Resp. 29). 

42 . Appian Mith. 114: Eutropius vi 14, 1: Suidas s.v. Uop.'irrj'io?. For coins 
inscribed * Apiardpx°( v ) rov ini KoXxiSo? see Num. Chron. xvn (1877), 
p. if. and Ztschr. f. Num. v (1878), p. 226L 

43 . For Deiotarus’s knowledge of Greek see Cicero pro Rege Deiot. 25. 
For a statue of him at Athens, erected by the demos, see l.G. 11 2 3429 = 0.6./. 
347. For his personal qualities as viewed by Cicero see Cicero de Div. 1 26; 
Epist. ad Fam. ix 12, 2; xv 4, 5; ad Att. v 20, 9; Phil, xi 34; pro Rege Deiot. 39. 

44 . Appian Mith. 105. Sophene had been assigned by Pompey to the 
younger Tigranes but had been taken from him when he became insubordi- 
nate (see above p. 358). According to Appian, Gordyene also was given 
to Ariobarzanes, but, like his previous statement that it was given to this 
Tigranes, this is evidently an error; see Reinach Mith. Eup. p. 393, note 1. 
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45. Cicero Epist. ad Fam. xv 2, 2; 4, 4b; zzz/ ^4/r. v 18, 1; 20, 2: Strabo xn 
pp. 534!:. and 537. Castabala is mentioned together with Cybistra (Eregli) 
in Strabo p. 535 and (without Cybristra) in Appian Mith. 105, where it is 
called a “city of Cilicia.” It was not, however, the city of Castabala-Hieropolis 
in Cilicia Campestris; see Chap. XI note 35. 

46. Cicero Epist. ad Fam. xm 73, 2, where Cicero wrote of friendly rela- 
tions with him (see Chap. XVI note 61) : Strabo xn pp. 535 and 569; xiv 
p. 679. He was presumably the [’Ai/r]irrarpos IlcpiXdou AepjSijrrjs honoured 
at Temenothyrae on the Lydo-Phrygian border; see I.G.R. iv 1694. 

47. For the fertility of the region of Eregli see F. X. Schaffer in Pet. Mitt., 
Erg.-heft cxli (1903), p. 86. For the mines at Bulgar Maden and in the 
immediate neighbourhood see Cuinet Turquie 1 p. 837: Schaffer, p. 83L: 
Ravndal Turkey, pp. 149 and 151. It was suggested by Cary in Mel. G. Glotz 
(Paris 1932) 1 p. 136 and p. 141, note 4 that they were worked by the 
Hittites and that the treasure of silver which the troops of Ptolemy III 
captured at Soli in Cilicia about 246 b.c. (Mitteis-Wilcken Grundziige u. 
Chrestomathie 1 2, no. r, see Chap. Xl note 31) may have come from these 
mines. They may also have been the source of the apyvpucov reXos which 
the Cappadocians paid to the Persians (Strabo xi p. 525) . 

48. Valerius Maximus v 7, Ext. 2: Appian Mith. 105. The sentimental 
motive assigned by the former need not be taken seriously. Since Ariobar- 
zanes began to reign in 95, he was probably by this time an old man. 

49. Cicero de Proa. Cons. 31: Appian Mith. 106 and 118. The statement 
of Appian that Pompey obtained that part of Cilicia which was not yet 
subject to the Romans is the more accurate. “Cilicia” was included among 
the countries over which he triumphed (see Pliny NJJ. vii 98 and Plutarch 
Pomp. 45, 2 and above note 30. 

50. The lineage, real and apocryphal, of Antiochus and his achievements 
are set forth on his monument erected on the summit of the Nemrut Dag, 
a spur of the Taurus; see Humann and Puchstein Reisen in Kleinasien u. 
Nordsyrien (Berlin 1890), p. 234!. and O.GJ. 383-401. In these and other 
inscriptions {O.GJ. 402, 404 and 405) he has the titles of 0eos, Aocaios, 
’Em<f>avi}s, <Pi\opd>fiaio<; Kal •PikeWrjv, but on his coins (Babelon Rois de 
Syrie, pp. ccxii f . and 218 and B.M. Cat. Galatia, etc. pp. xlivf. and ro5) he 
is called only BcuriXevs. For his dynasty see Mommsen Ges. Schr. iv p. 8if.: 
Reinach L’Hist. par les Monnaies, p. 233!.: Honigmann in R.E. Suppl. iv 
979f. For his great-grandfather Ptolemaeus, who seems to have made himself 
independent of the Seleucids and to have taken the title of King, see Diodorus 
frg. 12 Muller {FJi.G. 11 p. xi) and O.GJ. 402. For the boundaries of 
Commagene see Strabo xi p. 521E; xn pp. 533 and 535; xvi p. 751. On the 
south it included Doliche (near Gaziantep) and on the west Catamana 
(near Bagdin, east of the upper Ak Su, see R. Kiepert F.O.A. v Text, p. 1 b) ; 
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sec Ptolemy v 14, 8. It probably included also the basin of the lower Ak Su; 
for it is difficult to infer with Honigmann (ibid. 984) from Cicero Epist. ad 
Att. v 18, 1 ( Cyrrhestica quae Syriae pars proximo est provinciae meae) and 
Pliny NJi. vi 24 ( usque ad Cyrresticam eius regionem parte sua quae vocatur 
Cataonia contendit, scil. Cappadocia) that a narrow strip of Cyrrhestica 
extended northward between Cilicia and Commagene to the frontier of 
Cappadocia. 

51 . Strabo xiv p. 664; xvi pp. 746!. and 749. For its site (Samsat) see 
Hujcnann and Puchstein ibid. p. i82f. For its importance as a road-centre see 
K. Miller Itin. Rom. 684, 758 and 761L, and for its possible position on the 
“Royal Road” leading to western Asia Minor see Chap. II note 17. 

52 . Caesar Bell. Civ. 111 4, 5: Strabo xvx p. 749: Appian Mith. 114. For 
Antiochus’s title of Rex and his right to wear the toga praetexta see Cicero 
Epist. ad Quint. Fr. 11 xo, 2f.; ad Fam. xv 1, 2 and 4, 3. For his possession of 
Seleuceia see Strabo xvi p. 749 and Appian Mith. 114. In 54 b.c. he tried to 
obtain from the Senate the oppidulum of Zeugma (opposite Birecik) on the 
Euphrates; see Cicero Epist. ad Quint. Fr. n 10, 2. 

53 . For Tarcondimotus see Strabo xiv p. 676 and Cicero Epist. ad Fam. xv 
x, 2, where he is called fidelissimus socius trans Taurum amicissimusque 
populo Romano. The “alliance" probably dated from the time of Pompcy; 
see Niese in Rh. Mus. xxxviii (1883), p. 569 and Unger in Philol. lv (1896), 
p. 248. According to Strabo, he was fcuptos of several “tyrants” who had 
strongholds in the Amanus, but in 51 he did not control the Eleutherocilices 
or the town of Pindenissus in this region, for it was attacked by Cicero; see 
Epist. ad Fam. 11 10, 3f. (where it is called infestissima Ciliciae pars); xv 
4, 8£; ad Att. v 20, 3b. and Chap. XVI note 66. For Castabala (Hieropolis- 
on-Pyramus) see Chap. XI note 35. Tarcondimotus and his descendants 
were honoured in a group of inscriptions from statues in the city; see I.GJZ. 
111 901 — O.G 1 . 752-53 and Chap. XX note 22. On the statue-base erected 
to him by the demos he is called Toirdpxqs as well as evepye tt^s] kcw 
tcrfBepuav tov 8 rj fiov. In Cassius Dio xli 63, 1 he is called merely 6 -rijs 
KtXudas Sumo-revav. Strabo relates (lx.) that “in his time” the Romans 
gave Tarcondimotus the title of King. This probably took place under 
Antony (see Chap. XVIII note 18). Tarcondimotus was probably the 
[j8]euriXeus mentioned on the base of the statue erected by the demos of 
Castabala to Isidorus, described as one “of the first and highly honoured 
friends of the King”; see O.GJ. 754. By this time the kingdom was organ- 
ized in the usual Hellenistic manner; for Isidorus was not only demiourgos 
(see Chap. XI note 35) but also strategos of the city, ^vAa/cdp[xij]s of 
Castabalis and dpxvmqperrjs (chief paymaster, see Dittenberger, note 7) of 
the armies throughout the kingdom. It was suggested by A. H. M. Jones 
(Gree\ City, p. 40) that Tarcondimotus may have incorporated cities on 
his borders into his dominions. His possession of a port may be inferred from 
the fact that he sent ships to aid Pompey in the Civil War and from his 
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participation (and death) in a naval skirmish which preceded the battle 
at Actium (Cassius Dio xli 63, 1 and L 14, 2), as well as from the statement 
of Dio (liv 9, 2) that Augustus, when he restored the kingdom to Tarcon- 
dimotus’s son in 20 b.c. (see Chap. XX note 22), retained napadaXoa-criSid 
nva which he gave to Archelaus of Cappadocia. Tarcondimotus’s port was 
more probably a town on the Gulf of Issus than, as suggested by Jones 
( Cities , p. 203!.), the distant Corycus or Elaeussa or even Aegaeae. 
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1 . The generally accepted belief that Flaccus was the son of the Lucius 
Flaccus who became Consul in 86 after Marius’s death and was thereupon 
sent to the East (see above p. 222) is based on Cicero pro Flacco 61, unum 
atque idem erat tempus cum L. Flacco consuli portas tota Asia claudebat, 
Cappadocem (ije. Mithridatem) autem ilium non modo recipiebat suis 
urbibus verum etiam ultro vocabat, and 57, patrem armis pellendum a suis 
moenibus censuissent. As we know of no other Flaccus who had any con- 
nexion with Asia at the time of Mithradates’s invasion, it seems necessary 
to identify the father of the governor with the Consul of 86, but since the 
latter, after fleeing across the Bosporus, was killed by Fimbria at Nicomedeia 
(see above p. 226) and so did not even enter the province of Asia, it is 
difficult to see how tota Asia could have offered resistance to him. It was 
pointed out, moreover, by W. Sternkopf in Jahrbb. f. Cl. Philol. clv (1897), 
p. 573b that this statement cannot be reconciled with the further statement 
of Cicero (§55f.) that the Asianic cities collected money for the purpose 
of founding a festival in the elder Flaccus’s honour, and that certainly such 
a collection could not have been made in 86, when Mithradates was in pos- 
session of the province. We can only suppose, as Sternkopf observed, that 
the elder Flaccus was governor of Asia after his praetorship, i.e. between 
95 and 90. It was evidently during this stay in the province that he was 
accompanied by his young son (see note 2). We may presumably identify 
with either the elder or the younger Flaccus the L. Valerius L. f. Flaccus, 
whose mother Baebia, wife Saufeia and daughter Valeria Polla were 
honoured with statues at Magnesia-on-Maeander {Ins. Magn. 144-146); in 
either case the title av^waros (proconsul), which appears in these inscrip- 
tions, is incorrect, but it is given with a like incorrectness to the governors 
whose names appear on the cistophori of 58-53 b.c. (see Chap. X note 63 and 
below notes 15 and 16). 

2 . An outline of Flaccus’s early career was given in the introduction to 
Cicero’s speech in his behalf, but only fragments remain; see §5f. and §100. 
After accompanying his father to the East, he served in 83 in the army of 
his uncle, Gaius Flaccus, in Gaul, was tribunus militum under Servilius 
Isauricus (between 78 and 74, see above p. 287L), quaestor under M. Pupius 
Piso in Spain (in 70) and legate under Metellus Creticus in Crete (in 69-67). 

3 . Cicero pro Flacco 27L Cicero’s attempt to refute the charge by the 
threefold argument that (1) it was permitted by a senatus consultum to 
levy the assessment, (2) a fleet was needed because some Asiatics had been 
captured by pirates, and (3) some ships had actually been put into com- 
mission, is highly suspect, and the Orator tried to avoid the charge that 
Flaccus had not spent all the money on the fleet by treating as irrelevant 
the fact that he did not enter it in his accounts. For the requisitioning of 
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money for ships as a source of revenue for a governor see R. O. Jolliffe 
Phases of Corruption, etc. p. 34b and Rostovtzeff Hellenist. World, p. 963. 

4 . Pro Flacco 34 f.; 39L; 42L He is said to have taken 206,000 drachmae 
(34 1/3 talents) from Acmonia and 15,000 drachmae (2 1/2 talents), besides 
a larger sum, supposedly to be used in aedem sacram reficiendam, from 
Temnus. 

5 . Pro Flacco 55f. Cicero’s argument that if the elder Flaccus had the 
right to use the money for the purpose for which it was collected, his son 
had the right to take it as belonging to his father, is particularly weak. 

6. Cicero, at any rate, tried to make the jury believe this (see §94f-)> and 
this view of the prosecution has often been adopted; see e.g. Drumann- 
Groebe G.R. v p. 614 : Ed. Meyer Caesars Monarchic, etc . 2 p. 89. It has found 
a certain confirmation in Cicero’s statement that Laelius found it easy to 
secure evidence in Asia because of the rumour (§14) that he was a friend of 
Pompey’s, and that Pompey, who was an enemy of Flaccus, had asked him 
to undertake the prosecution, promising him every facility for its successful 
accomplishment. It does not, however, follow from the fact that Laelius 
was in the province of Asia in 62 that he had been in Pompey’s army in 
the war against Mithradates. 

7 . For the eloquence of Hortensius, who also defended Flaccus, see 
Cicero Epist. ad. Att. 11 25, 1. Flaccus’s acquittal appears from the fact that 
in 57 he was legate of Piso in Macedonia (Cicero in Pis. 54) . 

8. For the Lex Julia de Repetundis see Digesta xlviii ii: Cod. Just, ix 27: 
Cicero pro Rab. Post. 8 and 12; in Pis. 50 and 90; Epist. ad Fam. 11 17, 2 and 
4; v 20, 2; vin 8, 2f.; ad Att. v to, 2; 16, 3; 21, 5; vi 7, 2; xv xi, 4: Horace 
Sat. 1 5, 45f . : Suetonius Jul. 43, 1 : Pliny Epist. iv 9, 6. See also G. Rotondi 
Leges Publicae Pop. Rom. (Milan 1912), p. 389L: Tyrrell and Purser Cor- 
respondence of Cicero hi 2 p. 327b : R. O. Jolliffe Phases of Corruption, etc. 
p. 87!. The suggestion that the law permitted certain rations depends on 
the acceptance of the emendation pransitans (read by C. F. W. Muller) for 
the obviously corrupt transitam in Epist. ad Att. v 21, 5. For Cicero’s claim 
to have observed the provisions of the law see above p. 391 f. For the abuse 
of the privilege of the legatio libera see Jolliffe, p. 8if. 

9 . For the Lex Gabinia see Cicero Epist. ad Att. v 21, 12 and vi 2, 7. It was 
presumably passed in 67, when Gabinius was tribunus Plebis; see Vonder 
Muhl in RE. vii 425 and Last in C.AJi. ix p. 345. The connexion between 
this law and the embargo on the exportation of gold and silver in 63, on the 
one hand, and the cessation in the minting of cistophori, on the other, which 
was suggested by Broughton in A.]. A. xu (1937), p. 248!. and Econ. Surv. 
iv p. 556, was doubted by Rostovtzeff Hellenist. World, Chap. VII note 31. 
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10 . Pro Flacco 66f. For the contributions, which were originally one third 
o£ a shekel ( Nehemiah x 32) but later raised to a half shekel = one didrach- 
mon ( Exodus xxx 13), see Matthew xvn 24: Josephus Ant. Jud. xvm 9, 1, 
§312; Bell. Jud. vn 6, 6, §218: Philo de Special. Leg. 1 77 (v p. 19L Cohn) : 
Schiirer Gesch. d. Jud. Vol\es, etc. 11 4 p. 314L 

11 . Pro Flacco 68: Apameae . . . expensum est auri pondo c paulo 
minus . . . , Laodiceae XX pondo paulo amplius . . . , Adramytii ( c ) 
(so Clark) ...» Per garni non multum. 

12 . Cicero pro Flacco 33 and 49; Epist. ad Fam. 11 15, 4; ad Att. vi 6, 3; 
ad Quint. Fr. 1 1, if. Cicero knew of his appointment on 15 Mar. 61 (ad 
Att. 1 15, 1). 

13 . Cicero ad Quint Fr. 1 1, 25 f. The genuineness of this “letter” is suspect 
on the mere ground that it is inherently improbable that Cicero would give 
his brother such advice after the latter had been governor for two years; 
in fact, the writer himself seems to realize this improbability, for he twice 
makes a rhetorical pause (§§18 and 36) to apologize for the document His 
pretext for writing (§1), namely, the wish to send Quintus the distasteful 
news of his reappointment for a third year, seems to have been suggested by 
Cicero’s later repeatedly expressed desire to be relieved of his province of 
Cilicia after a year’s incumbency. There is no reason to believe either that 
Quintus was unwilling to remain in Asia or that there was any necessity 
for his remaining there against his will; certainly the remark deplorat 
(Quintus) primis versibus mansionem suam in Cicero ad Att. 11 16, 4 
(59 b.c.) cannot be regarded as evidence. Moreover, except for §§25-26 and 
33, the letter contains no definite statements of fact; the names of Caesius 
and Tuscenius in §§14 and 19 and the mention of Xenophon’s Cyropaedeia 
in §23 appear to have been taken from ad Quint. Fr. 1 2, 4, 6, and 7; the point- 
less allusion in §21 to Octavius’s praetorship in Rome is evidently a bungling 
repetition of the pertinent citation of his merits as propraetor of Macedonia 
in §7 of the same letter; and this paragraph also supplies the theme of 
Quintus’s iracundia, the fourth of the topics on which advice is given at 
length. The similarity of the precepts concerning government to those con- 
tained in the treatises rrepl fiacriXeias addressed to monarchs by members 
of the various philosophical schools, which was noticed by Rostovtzeff 
(Hellenist. World, Chap. VII note 40 and Chap. VIII note 34), renders 
the genuineness of this “letter” all the more questionable as being perhaps 
a composition emanating from one of the later schools. 

14 . Epist. ad Quint. Fr. 11 9 (n), 2 (54 b.c.), where the Magnesian envoys 
in Rome are represented as making a mentio honorifica of Quintus because 
he alone (ix. among the governors) had opposed Pansa’s demands. A Lucius 
Scstius, Tapia s, honoured in two Pergamene inscriptions, Ins. Perg. 406 
( = O.GJ. 452) and 407=/.G.R. iv 435 and 436, was identified with this 
Pansa by Dittenberger and by Miinzer in R£. n a 1891, no. 10. The identi- 
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fication, however, is exceedingly doubtful, especially as it is difficult to under- 
stand how the same quaestor could have made demands under several 
governors. 

15 . Ad Quint. Fr. 1 2, 8. His name appears as T. Ampi T. f. procos. on 
cistophori of the years oq' and o£' (59/8 and 58/7 b.c.); see CJJL. i 3 p. 762, 
no. 372. Waddington’s dating in 57/6 ( Fastes , p. 59f.), due to his incorrect 
dating of Fabius in 58/7, was corrected in B M. Cat. Ionia, p. 67 and by 
Chapot ( Prov . Procons. p. 79). The cistophori of Fabius and his successors 
(see below note 16) bear the title procos. although none of these men had 
advanced beyond the practorship. 

16 . For the dated cistophori of C. Fabi M. f. procos. (o[' and 077' =58/7 
and 57/6 b.c.), C. Septumi T. f. procos. (01/ =57/6 b.c.) and C. Pulchri Ap. 
f. procos. (ira = 54/ 3 b.c.) see CJJL. I* p. 762, nos. 373-375. 

17 . Caelius Rufus in Cicero Epist. ad Fam. vtii 8, 2. Gaius Claudius was 
afterwards restored to his rights as citizen by Mark Antony {ad Fam. xi 
22, x). 

18 . For these three dioceses see Chap. VII note 41. They are described in 
Cicero Epist. ad Fam. xm 67, 1 as rpeis SioiKTjcreis Asiaticae attributed to 
Cilicia. Under Fabius they were still attached to Asia, as is shown by the 
cistophori minted at Apameia and Laodiceia (see above note 16). Under 
Fabius’s successor C. Septimius, cistophori of the year orf (57/6 B.c.) were 
minted in Pergamum, Ephesus and Tralles, but none at either Apameia or 
Laodiceia. On the other hand, cistophori of these two cities (although with- 
out dates) were issued under the governors of Cilicia P. Lentulus Spinther 
(56-53 B.c.) , Appius Claudius Pulcher (53-51) and Marcus Cicero (51/50), 
after whose proconsulship the dioceses were returned to Asia (see below 
note 77). For the mistaken view that Phrygia was incorporated in Cilicia 
at the close of the First Mithradatic War see Chap. XII note 15. 

19 . According to Pliny NH. v 105L, the conventus of Cibyra-Laodiceia 
contained Hierapolis, in the valley of the Lycus, and Hydrela, near the 
junction of this river with the Maeander. In the conventus of Apameia 
were Dionysopolis, Peltae and Siblia, along the upper Maeander, and 
Acmonia, farther to the north. In the conventus of Synnada were Dorylaeum 
and Midaeum, in Phrygia Epictetus on the Tembris, Appia, near the source 
of the Tembris, and, in the south and southeast, Julia, on the Phrygian 
Cayster, and the Lycaones. On the other hand, Cadi, in Abbaltis about 
thirty miles west of Appia, was in the conventus of Sardis (Pliny v in). 
According to the planimctric measurements of Beloch ( Bevol\erung , p. 223), 
the combined area of Pamphylia, Pisidia and the two Cilicias was 57,500 
sq.km. (22,200 sqani.), while that of Phrygia and Cibyratis was 53,350 sqim. 
(nearly 20,600 sqani.). From the latter a small deduction must be made 
for Cadi and probably also for the region of Aezanitis and western Phrygia 
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Epictetus, which may not have been in the conventus of Synnada. No estimate 
can be made of the size of that portion of Lycaonia which was included in 
the province of Cilicia. 

20 . Trogus Prol. xl. For these princes and for the Romans’ claim to the 
dominions of Ptolemy Alexander II see Bouche-Leclercq Hist. d. Lagides 
(Paris 1903!.) 11 pp. n 9 f. and 125L 

21 . Caesar Bell. Civ. m 107, 2: Cicero pro Rab. Post. 6; Epist. ad Att. 11 
16, 2: Suetonius Jul. 54, 3: Cassius Dio xxxix 12, 1: Bouche-Leclercq n 
P- i 35 f* 

22 . For the annexation of Cyprus see Cicero de Domo 20, 52b and 65; pro 
Sest. 57 and 59 f.: Scholia Bob. p. 133 Stangl: Strabo xiv p. 684!.: Livy Per. 
civ: Cassius Dio xxxvm 30, 5; xxxix 22, 2f.: Plutarch Cat. Min. 34 f. and 38; 
Brut. 3: Valerius Maximus iv 1, 14; 3, 2; vm 15, 10; rx 4, Ext. 1: Velleius 
Paterculus 11 38, 6 ; 45, 4L: Appian B.C. 11 23 (where the episode is incor- 
rectly placed in 52 b.c.) : Florus 1 44: Liber de Vir. III. 80, 2: Festus Brev. 
13, 1 : Ammianus Marcellinus xrv 8, 15. See also Bouche-Leclercq 11 p. 137L 
and Chapot in Mel. Cagnat (Paris 1912), p. 65!. The explanation that the 
annexation was due to a plan to “round off’ Rome’s other acquisitions along 
the eastern Mediterranean was given by T. Rice Holmes Rom. Rep. 11 p. 53. 
The suggestion was made by Jolliffe Phases of Corruption, etc. p. 74 f. that 
it was an act of revenge on the part of the Triumvirs for the King’s failure 
to pay for an alliance and a recognition of his royal title. 

23 . For the copper from Cyprus see Polyaenus hi 10, 14 and Pliny 
NH. xi 119, and for the mines see Strabo xiv p. 684 and Galen Vol. xn 
pp. 214, 226, 234 and 239 Kuhn, In the time of Alexander they apparently 
belonged to the local rulers; see Curtius Rufus x 3. Augustus leased them 
to Herod, King of Judaea, for one half of the annual yield; see Josephus 
Ant. Jud. xvi 4, 5, §128. Their antiquity is indicated by the tradition that 
the process of mining was discovered on the island; see Pliny NH. vii 
195 and xxxiv 2. See also Bliimner in R.E. xi 2196: Orth in R.E. Suppl. 
iv 115L: O. Davies in BS.A. xxx (1928-30), p. 74 f., who showed that during 
the Bronze Age the Cypriot mines were not of great importance. The 
ancient mines have recently been reopened by an American mining-en- 
gineering company; see J. L. Bruce in The Su/edish Cyprus Expedition hi 
( 1937), p. 63 9 f. 

24 . Cicero Epist. ad Att. v 21, 6. See also C.IJL. 111 6051 and 12101 ( = I.G.R. 
hi 965), both of unknown date. 

25 . For the Egyptian prefect see L.W. 2781 — O.G 1 . 155, where he is 
described as SaXa/xtvos, and L.W. 2756, where he is called 6 yevofiev[ o]s 
«rt rfjs iroXecofs ar parry/ os]- For Salamis as a 7roXis see O.G.l. 108 and 
156: L.W. 2756 and 2758. 
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26. For this incident see Cicero Epist. ad Att. v 21, iof.; vi 1, 5L; 2, yi.\ 
3, 5f. (Feb.-June, 50 b.c.) : C. Bardt Der Zinswucher d. M. Brutus (Berlin 
1898), p. if.: L. Gurlitt in Berl. phil. Woch. xx (1900), I4i8£.: Tyrrell and 
Purser Correspondence of Cicero hi 2 p. 337f.: T. Rice Holmes Rom. Rep. 
11 p. 327!. The dating of the original loan in 56 is based on Cicero’s ruling 
that the Salaminians should pay their debt centesimis sexenii ductis ( ad Att. 
vi 1, 5) and on the statement (v 21, 12) that the senatus consulta legalizing 
the loan were passed in this year. The amount of the loan was reckoned at 
53.6 talents by Bardt, followed by Gurlitt, who based this computation on 
the estimates of 200 and 106 talents presented, respectively, by Scaptius and 
the Salaminians at the beginning of 50 b.c. {ad Att. v 21, 12, see above 
p. 394). This computation, however, is highly uncertain, for it presupposes 
that no interest at all had been paid on the debt, an assumption which 
seems somewhat improbable. Bardt dated the last renewal of the bond of 
indebtedness ( proximo syngrapha, ad Att. vi 2, 7) two and a quarter years 
before the matter was brought to Cicero’s attention (at the beginning of 
50) and estimated the amount agreed upon then as 82 talents, but this also 
is uncertain. 

27. Cicero ad Att. vi 1, 5. Cato had become the patronus of the entire 
island; see Cicero ad Fam. xv 4, 15; de Fin. iv 56. 

28. Cicero ad Att. v 21, 12. See Jolliffe ibid. p. 104b 

29. He had left Italy for his province when Cicero wrote to him {ad Fam. 
1 1) on 13 Jan. 56. His predecessor was T. Ampius Balbus, who was governor 
of Asia in 58/7 (see above note 15) and on the expiration of his term there 
was evidently transferred to Cilicia; see Epist. ad Fam. 1 3, 2; hi 7, 5. 
Lentulus’s cistophori, issued, but without date, in the dioceses transferred 
from Asia to Cilicia (see above note 18), bear the legend P. Lentulus P. f. 
Imperator; see C.I.L. i 2 p. 763, no. 379. For his title of Imperator see also 
Cicero ad Fam. 1 9, 2 and for his triumph (at the end of 51 b . c .) see ad Att. 
V2I, 4. 

30. For the intrigues connected with Lentulus’s appointment to the mission 
of restoring Ptolemy Auletes see Cicero Epist. ad Att. iv 1, 7 (Sept., 57); 
ad Quint. Fr. 11 2, 3; 3, 2f. (Jan.-Feb., 56) ; ad Fam. 1 1-7: Cassius Dio xxxix 
I2f. : Plutarch Pomp. 49, 4b For the attempt of Gaius Cato to have Lentulus 
recalled from Cilicia see Cicero ad Quint. Fr. 113,1; ad Fam. 1 5 a, 2; pro 
Sest. 144: Fenestella quoted in Nonius Marcellus iv p. 385 m. 

31. Cicero pro Rab. Post. 2of.; in Pis. 48L; Epist. ad Att. iv 10, 1 (22 April, 
55): Livy Per. cv: Cassius Dio xxxix 55b: Josephus Ant. Jud. xiv 6, 2, 
§98 = Bell. Jud. 1 8, 7, §175: Plutarch Ant. 3, 2f.: Appian Syr. 51. See also 
Jolliffe ibid. p. 25 (who accepted the statement of Dio that Gabinius acted 
on instructions from Pompey) and Tarn and Adcock in C.AJi. ix pp. 604 
and 621. 
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32 . He was present at the conference between Caesar and Pompey in Luca 
in April, 56; see Cicero Epist. ad Quint. Fr. 11 4, 6; 13, 3: Plutarch Caes. 21, 2. 
For the connexion between this visit to Luca and his election to the consul- 
ship for 54 see L. A. Constans Un Correspondant de Cic., Ap. Claudius 
Fulcher (Paris 1921), p. 30. For the plan of Memmius to buy his support 
in the election for 53 see Cicero Epist. ad Att. iv 17, 2; ad Quint. Fr. ru 
1, 16 (Sept.-Oct. 54). For the bribery practiced in this election by the four 
candidates see also ad Quint. Fr. 11 14, 4 and 15, 2 (July-Aug. 54) . Later, all 
of them were brought to trial for ambitus ( ad Quint. Fr. m 2, 3). For 
Memmius as propraetor of Bithynia in 57/6 see below note 69. 

33 . Cicero Epist. ad Fam. hi 4, 2; 10, 10; Brutus 267 and 324. These mar- 
riages were dated by Constans (ibid. p. 47, note r) between the beginning 
of 54 and Appius’s departure for Cilicia in the spring of 53. Brutus and 
Claudia were divorced in 45 (ad Att. xm 9, 2). 

34 . In describing the character of the administration of Cilicia by Appius 
Claudius the fact must be taken into consideration that for our information 
we are entirely dependent on the letters of Cicero, whose attitude toward 
him was none too friendly. Cicero, moreover, with the desire of glorifying 
his own administration tended to paint the sins of Appius in lurid colours. 
At the same time it must be remembered that his letters to Atticus, from 
which we derive most of our information about his predecessor, were in- 
tended solely for the perusal of the recipient, and even if due allowance is 
made for a desire to present his own achievements to his friend in a favoura- 
ble light as well as for his attitude toward the arrogant Appius, enough 
remains to convict the latter of gross maladministration. 

35 . Epist. ad Fam. hi 8, 5 (venditio tributorum et ilia acerbissima exactio, 
quam tu non ignoras, capitum atque ostiorum) ; ad Att. v 16, 2 (imperata 
imK€<f)d\ ta . . . tuvds omnium venditas). It seems evident that the venditio 
tributorum and the Sival venditae refer to the same measure, i.e. the sale 
of the contracts for the collection of the local revenues of the communities; 
see V. Ivanov De Societatibus Vect. publ. Pop. Rom. p. 109: Broughton 
in A.JP. lvh (1936), p. 173L and Econ. Surv. iv p. 797: Rostovtzeff Hellenist. 
World, Chap. VII note 46: A. H. M. Jones Gree\ City, p. 322, note 49. 
According to Cicero pro Flacco 20, the tributum and a versura were the two 
ways by which a city could obtain money. Since the exactio capitum 
(eiriKe<f>d.\ui) atque ostiorum is mentioned together with the venditio 
tributorum, it seems more probable, as Broughton suggested (A.J.P. lvii 
p. 174 and Econ. Surv. rv pp. 567L and 798) that these special taxes were also 
levied by the cities to meet Appius’s demands, rather than, as supposed by 
Rostovtzeff (ibid. p. 962 and note 41), imposed by Appius directly. Cicero, 
in writing to Appius (ad Fam. in 8, 5) would hardly have described a levy 
made by him as acerbissima. For the imposition of «rwce<£dXta by the com- 
munity as an emergency-measure at Chalcedon, Lampsacus, Andros and 
Tenos see Chap. Ill note 39. As Laurent-Vibert observed (MSI. d’Arch. et 
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d’Hist. xxvni [1908], p. 182JE.), the exactio ostiorum was evidently a tax on 
property, estimated by the number of doors. For the indebtedness of the 
communities in the three Phrygian dioceses see ad Att. vi 2, 4 and ad Fam. 
xv 4, 2. 1 

36 . Epist. ad Fam. in 8, 2f. (where, among others, Midaeum, Laodiceia, 

Apameia, Synnada, Philomelium and Iconium are specifically mentioned) ; 
9, 1 ; 10, 6. 1 

37 . Liber de Vir 111 . 82, 3f., accepted by P. Groebe in Herm. xui (1907), 
p. 313^ and Drumann-Groebe G.R. iv p. 24. 

38 . The title appears on his cistophori ( CJL . i 2 p. 763, no. 380) and in 
two inscriptions from Eleusis and Athens respectively ( CJL ,. i 2 775 = 111 
547 = Dessau 4041 and LG. n 2 4109). It also appears in the superscriptions of 
Epist. ad Fam. in 1 and 2. If the former of these, as was supposed with good 
reason by Constans {ibid. p. 123^), was written before the murder of 
P. Clodius on 18 Jan. 52, Appius must have assumed the title during the 
first half-year of his governorship. 

39 . Epist. ad Att. v 15, 1; ad Fam. 111 3, where it is said that the Senate, 
as a whole, was in favour of sending reinforcements to both Cilicia and 
Syria, but the Consul Ser. Sulpicius Rufus opposed it. The proposal seems 
to be mentioned also in ad Att. v 4, 2. Cicero, in writing to the magistrates 
and Senate in September, 51, emphasized the need of additional troops ( ad 
Fam. xv x, 5). 

40 . He has the surname Philopator on monuments erected to him and to 
his son in Athens {l.G. n 2 3426-3428 = O.GJ. 354-356) and on his coins 
(Reinach Trois Royaumes, p. 61 and BM. Cat. Galatia, etc. pp. xxxiii and 
41). For the murder of his enemies by Gabinius see Cicero de Prov. Cons. 
9. His death, alluded to as a casus acerbissimus in Epist. ad Fam. xv 2, 6, was 
evidently a violent one. As no coins of his are known after his eighth year 
(56/5 b.c.), he was presumably killed soon after this time. The Senate’s 
recognition of his son as King seems to have been on Cicero’s motion or at 
least with his support {Epist. ad Fam. n 17, 7). Ariobarzanes III had the 
surnames Eusebes Philoromaios; see LG. 11 2 3428 = O.GJ. 356: Epist. ad 
Fam. xv 2, 4: Reinach ibid. p. 62: BM. Cat. ibid. p. 42. 

41 . Epist. ad Att. x\ 1, 3; ad Fam. xv 1, 6 {Cappadocia est inanis). For 
Ariobarzanes’s indebtedness to Pompey and to Brutus see ad Att. v 18, 4 
{Bruti res ) ; vi 1, 3b; 2, 7; 3, 5. See also above p. 396 and Jolliffe ibid. p. 67E, 
who offered the not very convincing suggestion that the money which the 
King owed Pompey was in payment for the latter’s support of the Senate’s 
recognition of his royal title. Jolliffe pointed out (p. 68, note 89) that monthly 
interest-payments of 33 talents at the usual rate of 12% mean an indebtedness 
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of 3300 talents, and it is scarcely credible that so large a sum would have 
been paid for the usual formality of recognition. It was suggested by Frank 
( Econ . Sum. 1 pp. 325 and 389) that Pompey lent the money to Ariobar- 
zanes II “to equip his bankrupt kingdom.” 

42 . For Cicero’s provincial edict see Epist. ad Att. v 21, 11; vi 1, 15; ad Fam. 
hi 8, 4. For the edict of Scaevola see above p. 173!. 

43 . For Cicero’s visit to Samos on his way to Asia see Epist. ad Att. v 13, 1. 
A statue of him ( I.G.R . iv r/i^=SJS.G. r 381) erected near the Heraeum 
by the demos may date from this visit or it may have been set up together 
with one of Quintus, who is said to have restored the prosperity of Samos 
(see ad Quint. Fr. 1 1, 25 and above p. 382). 

44 . See above p. 252. After Cicero’s departure from Rome a senatus con- 
sultum was passed establishing twelve per cent with simple interest as the 
legal rate; see Cicero Epist. ad Att. v 21, 13. 

45 . Epist. ad Att. v 16, 3; 17, 2; 20, 6; 21, 5; vi 1, 2; 2, 4 (Aug., 51-May, 50). 
Similarly, he boasted that his journey through the province of Asia on his 
way to Cilicia did not entail any cost on that province ( ad Att. v 14, 2). 
Before reaching Asia, he urged upon his legates the need of carrying out 
their duties summa modestia et summa abstinentia\ see ad Att. v 9, 1; 10, 2; 
11, 5. For his refusal to accept gifts see also Plutarch Cic. 36, 2. 

46 . In addition to Quintus, his legates were Gaius Pomptinus (who as 
praetor in 63 had aided Cicero in suppressing the Catilinarian conspiracy 
and afterwards held a military command in Gaul and in 54 triumphed over 
the Allobroges), Marcus Anneius and Lucius Tullius; see Epist. ad Att. v 
4, 2; 11, 4; 14, 2; 21, 5 and 9; vi 3, 1; ad Fam. n 15, 4; in 10, 3; xiii 55, 1; 
57, 1 ; xv 4, 2 and 8. 

47 . Epist. ad Fam. hi 8, ^f.; 10, 6. In the latter passage Cicero, in an effort 
to appease Appius, conceals the fact that he had made the departure of the 
delegations dependent on his permission. 

48 . Epist. ad Att. v 21, 10; vi 1, 6. Torquatus’s agent was M. Laenius, who 
was also a friend of Atticus; he seems to have been in business in Laodiceia 
(ad Att. v 21, 4). He is probably to be identified with the M. Laenius to 
whom Cicero gave a letter of recommendation to Publius Silius, governor of 
Bithynia (ad Fam. xiii 63, see above p. 400), and perhaps also with M. Laenius 
Flaccus who entertained Cicero in Brundisium in 58 and again in 57; see 
ad Fam. xiv 4, 2; pro Plane. 97; pro Sest. 131. Gaius Vennonius, described 
as meus familiaris, to whom Cicero also refused a prefecture (ad Att. vi 
3, 5), seems to have been Pompey’s agent (see ad Att. vi 1, 25). 
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49. Epist. ad Att. vi 1, 21, as interpreted by Tyrrell and Purser. For money 
furnished by the communities in the provinces for the spectacles given by 
aediles see Epist. ad Quint. Fr. 1 i, 26 and above p. 382. 

50. Epist. ad Att. vi 1, 21; ad Fam. 11 11, 2; vm 2, 2; 4, 5; 6, 5; 8, 10; 9, 3: 
Plutarch Cic. 36, 5. Caelius’s fellow-aedile, Marcus Octavius, also tried to get 
panthers from Cicero {ad Att. v 21, 5; vi 1, 21). The nature of the syngrapha 
Sittiana or negotium Sittianum mentioned by Caelius together with the 
panthers (and also in ad Fam. vm 11, 4) is not known. Any connexion 
with the notorious Publius Sittius, as suggested by Miinzer in RE. hi a 
410, is exceedingly doubtful. 

51. Epist. ad Fam. vm 9, 4. The agri quos fructuarios habent civitates 
which Caelius’s friend Feridius wished to have declared immune; were 
supposed by Tyrrell and Purser (m 2 p. 77) to have belonged to some Italian 
town which owned property in Cilicia. It seems much more probable, 
however, that, like Falcidius at Tralles (see Chap. X note 53), Feridius had 
bought up the revenues of some Cilician communities. 

52. Epist. ad Fam. 11 17, 4. The suggestion of Mommsen {Rom. Forsch. 
n p. 434, note 42) that this Sallustius is to be identified with the historian 
C. Sallustius Crispus was regarded with reserve by Drumann-Groebe {G.R. 
11 p. 92, note 2) but accepted as probable by Miinzer in R.E. 1 a 1919. 

53. Epist. ad Att. vn 1, 6, if the reading cio is correct; this was in ad- 
dition to an amount covering the expenses of the coming year given to 
the quaestor who was to take Cicero’s place. For the depositing of copies 
of Cicero’s accounts in Laodiceia and Apameia in obedience to the Lex 
Julia see ad Att. vi 7, 2; ad Fam. 11 17, 4; v 20, 2. Bibulus, governor of 
Syria, on the contrary, refusing to recognize the validity of Caesar’s law, 
authorized his quaestor not to deposit copies of his accounts {ad Fam. 
11 17, 2). 

54. For L. Aemilius Paullus, Consul in 50, see Drumann-Groebe G.R. 1 
p. 4f., who maintained that he was the actual, and not the adopted, son of 
M. Aemilius Lepidus, the Consul of 78, and hence a brother of Marcus 
Lepidus (the later Triumvir), the husband of Brutus’s half-sister Junia. 

55. For the whole episode see Epist. ad Fam. xv 2, 4L; 4, 6; 5, 1; ad Att. 
v 20, 6: Plutarch Cic. 36, 1: Jolliffe Phases of Corruption, etc. p. 65L It was 
presumably because of Cato’s motion that Cappadocia is called his clientela 
in ad Fam. xv 4, 15. Athenais bears the cognomen Philostorgos on the in- 
scription of Ariobarzanes III at Athens (see above note 40); Reinach 
observed {Trois Royaumes, p. 63!.) that she may have been the daughter 
of Mithradates who seems to have been betrothed to the son of Ariobar- 
zanes I in 81; see Chap X note 40. 
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56. Epist. ad Fam. xv i, if.; 2, if.; 3, if.; 4, 3L; ad Att. v 18, if.; 20, 2: 
Plutarch Cic. 36, 2. See also T. Rice Holmes Rom. Rep. 11 p. 260: N. C. 
Debevoise Polit. Hist, of Parthia (Chicago 1938), p. 96b News of the 
invasion sent by Cassius and Deiotarus was received in Rome before 17 
Nov. 50; see Caelius Rufus in Epist. ad Fam. vin 10, if. 

57. For Antiochus see above p. 376. His messengers came to Cicero while 
in camp at Iconium; the date is varyingly given as a.d. ill Non. Sept, in 
ad Fam. xv 3, 1 and Kal. Sept, in ad Fam. xv 4, 3; both passages are at vari- 
ance with the statement in ad. Fam. m 6, 6, castra mov't ab Iconio pridie 
K. Septembres. In order to remove the inconsistency, many editors, fol- 
lowing Manutius, have altered the text of the first two passages to a.d. Ill 
Kal. Sept. As was pointed out, however, by H. Ten Cate Fennema Quacs- 
tiones Parthicae (Nijmegen 1882). p. io8f„ the discrepancy between ad Fam. 
xv 3 and 4 is easily explained by the fact that the second of these letters was 
written at least three months after the first and Cicero’s memory may well 
have been at fault. The suggestion of Constans {ibid. p. 68f.) that there 
were two messages from Antiochus, one on 1 Sept, and one on 3 Sept., 
seems scarcely probable. On the other hand, Fennema’s emendation of movi 
in ad Fam. in 6, 6 to movebo is not convincing, for the preceding clause, 
iter in Ciliciam facio per Cappadociam, shows that Cicero had already left 
Iconium. Unless we are prepared to alter K(alendas) in this passage to 
N(onas), we must accept the complicated explanation offered by L. W. 
Hunter in J.RS. hi (1913), p. 8of., namely, that Cicero, after leaving the 
camp near Iconium on 29 Aug., turned back in the hope of meeting Appius 
and so was again at the camp on 3 Sept., with the modification of this 
theory proposed by Constans (ibid. p. 68f.) that there were two camps, one 
northwest of Iconium, which Cicero left on 29 Aug., and one southeast, 
where he was on 3 Sept. 

58. Cassius Dio xl 28, 1. See also H. Ten Cate Fennema, p. 80. 

59. Epist. ad Att. v 15, 1: Plutarch Cic. 36, 1. Cicero commented on the 
weakness of the troops at his disposal in ad Att. v 18, 1 and ad Fam. xv 1, 4b; 
see also above p. 389. 

60. Artavasdes (sometimes spelled Artabazes), the son of Tigranes, suc- 
ceeded his father before 54 b.c. He co-operated at first with Crassus in the 
latter’s expedition against the Parthians, but when he was unable to persuade 
Crassus to advance against them through Armenia and the enemy’s troops 
threatened the country, he refused to help Crassus further and was regarded 
by him as a traitor; see Plutarch Crass. 19 and 22 and Cassius Dio xl 16, 2. 
He afterward made peace with the Parthians and married his sister to 
Pacorus; see Cicero Epist. ad Fam. xv 3, 1: Plutarch Crass. 33, 1. A daugh- 
ter of his was betrothed to Deiotarus’s son; see Epist. ad Att. v 21, 2. 
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61 . All these preparations for the war must have taken some time. This 
would account for the interval between the receipt of the news from An- 
tiochus of Commagene on 3 Sept, (see above note 57) and Cicero’s arrival 
at Cybistra on 18 or 19 Sept, (ad Fam. xv 1, 2 and L. W. Hunter ibid. p. 9 of.) . 
The distance by the shortest route, via Barata, was about 94 Roman miles 
(see K. Miller I tin. Rom. 728), and by the longer route, via Derbe and 
Laranda, about 140 Roman miles (about 80 m.p. from Iconium via Derbe to 
Laranda, and 87 km. = 60 m.p. from Laranda to Cybistra by the Bagdad 
Railway). If we may suppose that Cicero and his army travelled by the 
longer route, it seems highly probable, as Hunter suggested (p. 89), that he 
was entertained by Antipater, whom Pompey had made ruler of Derbe (see 
Chap. XV note 46) and between whom and Cicero there was non solum 
hospitium verum etiam summa familiaritas (ad Fam. xm 73, 2). As 
Constans pointed out (ibid. p. 82, note 3), this was undoubtedly the iter . . . 
per Isauros of ad Fam. xv 2, 1. It is possible that at this time also Cicero 
attacked the territory of Moeragenes in the Taurus, to which he expected 
to go from Lycaonia, anticipating some resistance (ad Att. v 15, 3 on 3 
Aug. 51) ; but since there is no mention of an actual invasion of Moeragenes’s 
possessio until after Cicero’s return to Laodiceia (ad Att. vi 1, 13 on 20 
Feb. 50), it is probable that this did not take place until early in 50. 

62 . Cicero left Cybistra on 22 Sept, or soon thereafter; see L. W. Hunter 
ibid. p. 9of. He arrived in Tarsus on 5 Oct. (ad Att. v 20, 3), left on 7 Oct., 
arrived at Mopsuestia on 8 Oct. (ad Fam. in 8, 10), and reached Mt. 
Amanus not later than 10 Oct. (ad Fam. xv 4, 7L). The length of time 
(twelve days) that Cicero took to go from Cybistra to Tarsus seems hardly 
consistent with his statement (ad Att. v 20, 2), confestim iter in Ciliciam feci. 

63 . The report of this victory sent by Cassius to the Senate was dated on 
7 Oct,; see ad Att. v 21, 2 (reading datae with Hofmann, Tyrrell and Purser 
and most editors for the Mss. id est), where the victory is spoken of some- 
what slightingly. Cicero was informed of it on his arrival at Mt. Amanus, 
probably on 10 Oct. (see note 62) ; see ad Fam. n ro, 2, where he wrote that 
the news gave him great pleasure. He had evidently not heard it on 8 Oct., 
when he wrote to Appius Claudius from Mopsuestia (ad Fam. hi 8, 10) 
that the only Parthians in Syria were some Arabs, “who were partially 
equipped as Parthians,” and that these had already left. He mentioned the 
victory briefly and without any indication of its real importance in ad Att. 
v 20, 3 (where he attributed the Parthians’ retreat from Antioch to fear 
inspired by his own approach) and ad Fam. xv 4, 7, but in ad Fam. xv 
14, 2f. he congratulated Cassius on his success and in 43 B.a (Phil, xi 35) 
•he spoke of it in glowing terms. For Cassius’s victory see also Livy Per. 
cvm: Frontinus Strat. 11 5, 35: Cassius Dio xl 28, 3b : Justin xlii 4, 5. 

64 . Epist. ad Fam. 11 10, 2f.; xv 4, 8f.; ad Att. v 20, 3f.: Plutarch Cic. 36, 4. 
This attack took place on 13 Oct. 
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65. The title Imp. (as well as Procos.) appears on the cistophori of Cicero 
( CJL ,. i 2 p. 764, no. 381) as well as in the superscription of many of his 
formal letters written during the period immediately after its assumption. 
For the altars to Zeus, Athena and Heracles erected by Alexander on the 
bank of the Pinarus near Issus see Curtius Rufus hi 33. 

66. See Chap. XI note 38. As the possible site of Pindenissus, A. Janke 
in Auf Alex. d. Gr. Pfaden (Berlin 1904), p. 39 suggested a height six km. 
east of Osmaniye, but any identification is impossible. For the surrender 
of the town on the first day of the Saturnalia (17 Dec.), septimo et quin - 
quagesimo die postquam oppugnare eos coepimus see ad Att. v 20, 1. The 
Eleutherocilices were evidently not included in the territory assigned by 
Pompey to Tarcondimotus (see Chap. XV note 53). 

67. Epist. ad Att. vi 3, if.; 4, 1 ; 5, 3; 6, 3f.; ad Fam. 11 15, 4 (June-Aug., 50) . 
The new quaestor, C. Coelius Caldus, did not arrive until after 26 June, 
50; see ad Fam. 11 19, 1 and ad Att. vi 5, 3. Cicero left the province on 3 Aug., 
sailing from Side in Pamphylia (ad Fam. ill 12, 4). 

68. For coins bearing the name of Carbo see Receuil 1 p. 249, no. 28f. 
(Apameia Myrleia) ; p. 268, no. if. (Bithynium) ; p. 397b, no. 2f. (Nicaea) ; 
p. 514b, no. if. (Nicomedeia) ; p. 576, no. 1 (Prusa); p. 617, no. 5 
(Tieium); i 2 p. 73, no. 45 (Amisus); p. 169*, no. 22 (Amastris). The coins 
issued at Nicaea bear the dates 222 and 224, those of the other Bithynian 
cities that of 224 (the coins of Amisus and Amastris are undated). It was 
shown by Mommsen in Ztschr. f. Num. xi (1884), p. i58f. and Reinach 
in Trois Royaumes, p. i43f., corrected in L’Hist. par les Monnaies, p. 182, 
note 1, that the era, different from the royal era of Bithynia, was reckoned 
from 282/1 b.c. (perhaps from the death of Lysimachus, who was killed 
in this year), and that, therefore, Carbo’s term of office was in 61-59 b.c. 

69. Memmius was praetor in 58; see Cicero Epist. ad Quint. Fr. 1 2, 16 
and in Vat. 33. For his governorship in Bithynia see Catullus 10 and 28. 
Cornutus was praetor in 57 (Cicero post Red. in Sen. 23) ; a coin bearing 
his name, but without date, was issued at Amisus; see Receuil i 2 p. 73, no. 46. 

70. This title appears on coins minted by his son, which bear a represen- 
tation of a trophy and a kneeling captive; see Grueber Coins of the Rom. 
Rep. in the Brit. Mus. 1 p. 495 and F. Marx in Bonn. Stud. . . . R. Kehule 
z. Erin., etc. (Berlin 1890), p. 119L 

71. Epist. ad Fam. xm 61 and 63. For Silius see above p. 399, and for 
Laenius in the province of Cilicia see above note 48. For Nero see Epist. ad 
Fam. xm 64, 2. The Nysa mentioned in §1 as being under his patrocinium 
can scarcely be the city of this name in the Maeander valley (see Chap. V 
note 27), as has sometimes been assumed (e.g. by Tyrrell and Purser hi 2 
p. 144 and Ruge in R£. xvii 1635), for it is hard to see why Silius, the 
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propraetor o£ Bithynia, should have been asked to regard this place as 
“under his especial care”; it seems much more probable that it was some 
otherwise unknown Bithynian town, named after one of the Bithynian 
princesses called Nysa. 

72 . Epist. ad Earn, xm 9, 2 (51/50 b.c.), Bithynica Societas, quae societas 
ordine ipso et hominum genere pars est maxima civitatis ( constat enim ex 
ceteris societatibus) . The meaning of this passage is far from clear. Since, 
however, a distinction is made by Cicero between this societas and the 
unwersus ordo publicanorum, it is difficult to accept either the explanation 
offered by Laurent-Vibert in Mel. d'Arch. et d’Hist. xxvm (1908), p. i75f. 
that the general farming of the taxes of Asia Minor was in the hands of a 
combination of societates bearing the name Societas Bithynica, or the view 
held by Tyrrell and Purser ( Correspondence of Cicero hi 3 p. 147), Frank 
( Econ . Surv. 1 p. 346) and Broughton (ibid, iv p. 539, note 27) that this 
societas was made up of members of the other (Eastern) companies. It 
seems more probable, as suggested by Ivanov De Societ. Vect. publ. P. R. 
p. 24f., that it was a combination of the various societates which operated 
in Bithynia. 

73 . Epist. ad Att. vi 8, 5; vn 2, 6; ad Earn, xn 19, 2: Caesar Bell. Civ. hi 
31. Bibulus himself refused to ask Cicero for help (ad Fam. n 17, 6), but his 
subordinates kept begging for assistance, which Cicero, because of the 
weakness of his forces, felt unable to send (ad Att. vi 5, 3 on 26 June, 50). 
For the withdrawal of the Parthians see Epist. ad Fam. 11 17, 1, 3 and 5 
(about 18 July, 50); ad Att. vi 6, 3; vii 1, 2; 2, 8. It evidently took place 
between 26 June (see above) and the middle of July, perhaps about 1 July; 
see F. W. Sanford in Univ. of Nebraska Univ. Studies xi (1911), p. 329 
and T. Rice Holmes Rom. Rep. n p. 323. According to Cassius Dio xl 
30, 2, Bibulus persuaded a satrap named Ornodapates to revolt against 
Orodes, setting up Pacorus as king. On the other hand, Justin (xlii 4, 5) 
attributed the defeat of the Parthians by Cassius in 51 (see above note 63) 
to the recall of Pacorus as the result of his father’s suspicions. 

74 . Hirtius in Caesar Bell. Gall, vm 54: Caesar Bell. Civ. 1 4, 5; 9, 4: 
Appian B.C. 11 29: Cassius Dio xl 65E: Plutarch Cues. 29, 3; Pomp. 56, 3. 
Cicero, writing from Tarsus about 18 July (ad Fam. n 17, 5), knew of the 
plan to send the legions from Italy to Syria; the action of the Senate, there- 
fore, must have been taken not later than May, more probably in April, 
for, as Sanford observed {ibid.), an allowance of some time must be made 
for the journey of the legions from Gaul to Italy. 

75 . Cicero Epist. ad Att. ix 15, 6: Caesar Bell. Civ. 1 28 and in 6. The 
dates of Pompey’s departure from Italy (17 March) and Caesar’s arrival 
in Epirus (5 Jan.) are given according to the calendar in use at the time. 
They correspond, respectively, to 26 Jan. and 7 Nov. 49 of the corrected 
(Julian) calendar; see Drumann-Groebe G.R. in p. 8i2f. 
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76 . Cistophori of Fannius, minted in Ephesus, Tralles, Laodiceia and 
Apameia, bear the legend C. Fan. Font. Pr. and the date its' (49/8 b.c.); 
see C 1 JL. i z p. 763, no. 376. He is apparendy the F anni ns dpxvcrTpdrrjy os 
(probably an error for dmurrpdnyyos) who is mentioned in a letter 
(Josephus Ant. Jud. xrv 10, 13, §230) attributed to the legatus T. Ampius 
Balbus on the subject of the exemption of the Jews from military service 
(see below). For the C. Fannius C. f. o-rpanjyos mraros (Josephus Ant. 
Jud. xiv 10, 15, §233) who was formerly identified with this propraetor but 
was probably C. Fannius Strabo, Consul in 161, see Chap. IV note 76. For 
Lucius Antonius see the letter of Balbus just cited (where he is called 
amirapias) and another letter purporting to have been written by Antonius 
himself to the Council and People of Sardis, in which his tide is given as 
dmirapias kcu dm utt pdnjy os (Josephus ibid. §235). It appears more cor- 
rectly as rapias Kal amurTpdrqyos in two inscriptions from Pergamum, 
in which he is called traTpoiv Kal crayrrjp and praised as SiKaioSanja-as rrjv 
iirapxeiav KaOap&s Kal StKaicas Kal oarios {l.G.R. iv 400 [ = O.GJ . 448] 
and 401) and perhaps in I.GE. iv 1346 as restored by Robert in Hellenica 1 
(1940), p. 54L As was observed by Klebs in RE. t 2585, it was evidendy 
Lucius Antonius (and not his brother Gaius) whom Thermus, on Cicero’s 
advice, left as his substitute in the province of Asia ( Epist . ad Fam. n 18, 2) . 
For Lentulus Crus see Caesar Bell. Civ. 111 4. Proclamations attributed to 
him and to his legatus T. Ampius Balbus exempted from military service 
those Jews who were Roman citizens; see Josephus Ant. Jud. xrv xo, 13, 
§§228, 230, 234 and 236L 

77 . The transfer of the two conventus of Laodiceia and Apameia is shown 
by Fannius’s cistophori (see above note 76). The conventus of Synnada 
was evidendy transferred with them, see Cicero Epist. ad Fam xiii 67, 1 
(46 b.c.), where Cicero speaks of the rpeis Sioucqaets Asiaticas as (formerly) 
attributas to Cilicia. 

78 . Caesar Bell. Civ. m 4: Velleius Paterculus n 51, 1: Florus xi 13, 5: 
Appian B.C. n 49 and 71 (where Ariobarzanes is incorrecdy called Ari- 
arathes) : Plutarch Pomp. 73, 6: Cassius Dio xli 63, 1. See also Dolabella in 
Cicero Epist. ad Fam. ix 9, 2. According to Appian B.C. 11 71, forces of 
Armenians also came to Pompey, those from the western side of the 
Euphrates under the command of Taxiles and those from the eastern side 
under Megabates, the mrapxos of King Artapates (evidendy an error for 
Artavasdes, see above note 60), but this statement is not confirmed by any 
other author. 

79 . Caesar Bell. Civ. 103,1; 5, 3; 101, 1. Pompey had 600 ships according 
to Appian {B.C. 11 49), 500 according to Plutarch {Pomp. 64, 1) and Cassius 
Dio (xli 52, 2). Both numbers, although they include ships obtained from 
the whole eastern part of the Empire, are probably too large, but it is im- 
possible to form any correct estimate; see T. Rice Holmes Rom. Rep. 111 
p. 432. For Cato and the Rhodians see Plutarch Cat. Min. 54. For the sixteen 
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ships that they sent to aid Pompey see Caesar Bell. Civ. hi 26f, where we 
are told they were all lost in a storm. The loss of the Rhodian fleet is men- 
tioned also in Plutarch Cic. 38, 4, but according to Cicero de Div. 1 68f., 
when the news of the defeat at Pharsalus was received, the Rhodian ships 
deserted the rest of Pompey’s fleet and returned home. 

80 . Caesar Bell. Civ. hi 31. His cistophori, minted in Pergamum (CJL. 
i 2 p. 763, no. 377), bear the legend Q. Metellus Pius Scipio lmper. The title 
avTOKparap appears also in the inscriptions in his honour and his daugh- 
ter’s (Pompey’s wife) at Pergamum; see I.GJL iv 409 and 421 = 5 y//. a 757 
and 758. 

81 . Caesar Bell. Civ. in 96 and I02f.: Cicero Phil, n 39: Livy Per. cxn: 
Plutarch Pomp. 73L: Velleius Paterculus n 53, 2: Appian B.C. n 83!.: Cas- 
sius Dio xlii 2, 3 f.: Lucan Pharsalia vm if.: Valerius Maximus 1 5, 6: 
Floras 11 13, 5if.: Orosius vi 15, 27f. For Pompey’s voyage to Egypt see 
also W. Judeich Caesar im Orient, p. 52L: J. P. Postgate Lucani de Bell. 
Civ. Lib. vm (Cambridge 1917), p. lxxif.: T. Rice Holmes Rom. Rep. hi 
p. 173b Judeich suggested dates for the events of the seven weeks which 
elapsed between the battle of Pharsalus on 9 Aug. (6 June) and Pompey’s 
death on 28 Sept. (24 July), 48 b.c. 
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1 . For Caesar at Ephesus see Caesar Bell. Civ. in 105 and Appian B.C. n 
89. For the devotion o f the cities of Asia to Pompey after his defeat see 
Cassius Dio xlii 2, 1. For the portents at Tralles and Pergamum (as well 
as in various places in Greece and Syria) see Caesar ibid.: Valerius Maximus 
1 6, 12: Pliny NH. xvn 244: Plutarch Cats. 47, 1: Cassius Dio xli 61, 3L 
The story of the portent at Tralles is said to have occurred in connexion 
with a statue of Caesar, but it is hard to understand why a statue of him 
should have been erected there before his victory at Pharsalus. 

2 . Judeich ( Caesar im Orient, p. 58L) suggested that Caesar was in Asia 
from the end of August (according to the calendar) until about 25 Septem- 
ber (21 July). The pauci dies, therefore, which, according to Bell. Cw. in 
106, he spent in the province were in reality about four weeks. It was shown 
by L. E. Lord in f.RS. xxviii (1938), p. 39L that this expression, as used 
(eighteen times) by Caesar in the Gallic War and the Civil War, means a 
period varying in length from three days to one month. 

3 . For the dementia of Caesar see (most recently) L. Wickert in Klio xxx 
(1937), p. 232F, where it was connected with a plan, attributed to him by the 
author, of transforming the Roman state into a world-wide monarchy ruled 
by himself. For his treatment of the cities see Rostovtzeff in f.RS. vii (1917), 
p. 28L and Hellenist . World, p. 996F For Ilium see Strabo xm pp. 594!. and 
600 and I.G.R. iv 199, a fragmentary letter, attributed by the editor to Caesar, 
promising to make the city free and exempt from taxation. According to 
Lucan Phars. ix 96 if., Caesar visited Ilium while on his way from Thessaly 
to Egypt. For Pergamum see I.G.R. iv 304 = 1677 = Robert in Anat. Stud. 
Buckler, p. 230, in which Caesar was honored as crayrrip Kal evepyin 7s for 

having restored to the gods njv re 7r6X.1v [kcu rr)]v \c6pav ovcrav Upa[v ]. 

The description of Caesar as Sucrdreop to [/S'], shows that the inscription 
cannot be dated before November, 48; see Drumann-Groebe G.R. m p. 739 
and T. Rice Holmes Rom. Rep. 111 p. 565. On the other hand, an inscription 
(I.G.R. iv 305) in which the demos of Pergamum honoured Caesar as “its 
patron and benefactor and the saviour and benefactor of all the Hellenes” 
must be dated not later than December, 48, since Caesar appears as ibraro? 
to Sevrepov. It may be supposed, therefore, that the “restoration” was granted 
when Caesar was in Asia in September, 48 and that the monument recording 
it was erected somewhat later. A fragmentary inscription found at Smyrna 
(together with a copy of the senatus consultum dealing with the dispute 
between Pergamum and the publicani, see Chap. VII note 25), which was 
published in Athenaeum xv (1937), p. 273, was regarded by Robert ibid. 
p. 227L and Segre in Athenaeum xvi (1938), p. 119!. as a letter of Caesar’s 
to Pergamum, containing an in'ucpipa confirming this restoration. This 
fragment mentions a Mi0[/>a8dr»7?]; this man, as Robert observed, was evi- 
dently Caesar’s protege Mithradates of Pergamum (see below note 4) who 
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was presumably instrumental in obtaining this grant. The significance of the 
“restoration to the gods” of “the city and the sacred territory” (also attributed 
to Mithradates, see below note 4) is obscure. Segre suggested (p. 122!) that 
the territory may have been that which was originally bequeathed to the city 
by Attalus III (see Chap. I note 93) ; but there is little reason to suppose that 
the name of a deity, such as Dionysus Cathegemon, should be restored after 
Upa[v]. For the grant of freedom by Servilius Isauricus in 47 or 46 see below 
note 42. The “restoration” was connected with it by Hepding in AM. xxxiv 
(1909), pp. 336 and 339 and Segre (p. 125). Hepding supposed that the grant 
of freedom was actually made at this time and merely carried out by Ser- 
vilius Isauricus. But such an action would hardly be described as a “restora- 
tion to the gods,” and it is difficult to believe that several months elapsed 
between the grant and its execution. 

4 . For Mithradates, son of Menodotus, of Pergamum see Strabo xm p. 625 : 
Bell. Alex. 78: Hepding in AM. xxxiv p. 329!.: Geyer in R.E. xv 2205!. For 
his mother see Chap. XV note 40. If he may be identified, as was suggested 
by Niese in Rh. Mus. xxxvm (1883), p. 593, note 2 (accepted by Rostovtzeff 
Hellenist. World, Chap. VI note 98 but rejected by Mtinzer in RE. xv 2215, 
no. 36), with the Mithradates .who appears in Cicero pro Flacco 17 and 41, 
he was in Rome in 59 as a witness against L. Valerius Flaccus (see above 
p. 379f.). For his services to Caesar in Egypt see Bell. Alex. 26L : Josephus Ant. 
Jud. xiv 8, if., § 127 i. = Bell. Jud. 1 9, 3, § 187!.: Cassius Dio xlii 41: Judeich 
ibid. p. 92f. For inscriptions at Pergamum honouring him as arroKarao-njo-a? 
rot; irarptpo t; Oe 01; rrjv re ttoKiv k<lI tt)v x^pa-v and as a “New Founder” 
see l.G.R. iv 1682 = Anat. Stud. Buckler, p. 230 and AM. xxxiv p. 331 =xxxv 
p. 471, no. 55. Since he appears in these inscriptions as Priest of Dionysus 
Cathegemon he was presumably in Pergamum at the time. The date, there- 
fore, cannot be later than November, 48, for by this time Mithradates had 
gone to Alexandria and after the Egyptian campaign he accompanied Caesar 
to Pontus and never returned to his native city. For Caesar’s bestowal on him 
of the tetrarchate of the Trocmi and a kingdom in southern Russia see below 
note 32. 

5 . For Theopompus and his friendship with Caesar see Strabo xiv p. 656: 
Plutarch Caes. 48, 1 : G. Hirschfeld in JHS. vn (1886), p. 286f . : Bux in R.E. 
v a 2174. For the grant to Cnidus see Plutarch Ixr. and I EM. j<p.=S.G.Dl. 
3504 in honour of a descendant of Theopompus, in which the latter is men- 
tioned as having obtained [eA«v] 0 epta xal avurfiopla for the city. For 
honours to him at Cnidus see l.BM. 801: L.W. 1572 =S.GJD.l. 3527: B.CH. 
xxxiv (1910), p. 425, no. 1 = xxxvi (1912), p. 667 (erected by the resident 
Romans). For honours at Rhodes, Cos and Delphi see l.G. xii 1, go — I. G JR. 
iv 1120: Bull. Comm. Arch, lx (1932), Bull. Mus. Imp. Rom. p. 17, no. 13 = 
Ann. Ep. 1934, 91 : Syll. s 761 c. For Caesar’s visit to Cnidus, where he was 
entertained by Theopompus’s son Artemidorus, see Appian B.C. n 116. For 
the sworn treaty of ovpp.axi(t ( opKusv , see Chap. IV note 89) see ’A Br\vd xi 
(1889), p. 283!., nos. 3 and 4 = Jarde in Mel. Cagnat (Paris 1912), p. 51!. = 
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Taubler Imp. Rom. i p. 45of., with a correction by Wilhelm in Berl. Phil. 
Woch. xxxrv (1914), 894. The treaty is dated on the sixth day before the Ides 
of November, but the year is not recorded. It was probably 45 b.c., for 
Cichorius in Rh. Mus. lxxvi (1927), p. 327!. pointed out that Cn. Domitius 
Calvinus, who seems to have been one of those who took the oath for Rome, 
was in the city in October, 45 (Cicero pro Rege Deiot. 32), and Theopompus, 
who (together with his son Artejnidorus) represented Cnidus, was in Rome 
in June of this year ( Epist . ad Att. xm 7, 1). Theopompus seems to have 
returned to Asia before Caesar’s death or soon afterward; see above p. 419. 
His son Artemidorus was presumably the man honoured at Cnidus as the 
founder of the festival called Artemidoreia; see L.W. 1572 bis=l.BM. 787. 

6. Inschr. v. Olymp. 53 (Cos) : I.G.R. rv 928 and 929 of 48 b.c. (Chios) : 
I.GJi. iv 970, corrected in AM. xux (1924), p. 44 (Samos). 

7 . Cassius Dio xli 63, 2; xxii 6, 3; 49, 1. For Deiotarus see Bell. Alex. 34, 1 : 
Cicero pro Rege Deiot. 14 and 24L According to Cicero ibid. 13, he went 
straight home after returning from Pharsalus. Lucan relates ( Phars . viii 
209L) that Deiotarus landed on the western coast of Asia, but his further 
statement that Pompey sent him as an envoy to ask help from the Parthians 
is evidently fictitious. For Pythodorus (see Chap. X note 60) see Strabo xrv 
p. 649. For his daughter Pythodoris see Chap. XX note 52. 

8. Plutarch Cues. 48, 1 : Cassius Dio xlii 6, 3 : Appian B.C. v 4 (a speech 
attributed to Antony). See also O. Hirschfeld V £. p. 68f.: H. F, Pelham in 
Transac. Oxford Philol. Soc. 1881-2, p. 1: Chapot Prov. Procons. p. 328L: 
Rice Holmes Rom. Rep. in pp. 179b and 482: Broughton in Econ. Surv. iv 
p. 538: Rostovtzeff Hellenist. World, pp. 997 and 1577: W. Schwahn in RE. 
vii a 44. On the basis of land-registers from villages in the valley of the 
Lydian Cayster, it was suggested by Keil and von Premerstein (hi p. 69L) 
that in the raising of taxes by a city the village-communities served as units, 
each contributing its quota toward the whole amount. Whether the amounts 
levied on the cities were based on the tithe-system or were fixed sums is not 
clear. The former view was held by Pelham, followed by Rostovtzeff, the 
latter by Chapot, followed by Rice Holmes and Schwahn. Pelham’s view, 
however, was based only on the statement attributed to Antony by Appian 
that Caesar turned over to the cities the collection of the phoroi rrapa r 5 >v 
yecopyovvTmv, and this speech is too tendentious to serve as a secure basis for 
any argument. Chapot’s view, on the other hand, founded on the statements 
of Appian B.C. iv 74-75 that Cassius and Brutus exacted lump sums from 
Asia, is hardly conclusive, for their demands were not necessarily based on 
any legal system of taxation. For the view that Caesar’s method of taxing 
the communities had been introduced by Sulla but soon abandoned see Chap. 
X note 17. Hirschfeld pointed out that the statement in Tacitus Ann. rv 6, 4 
shows that in aj>. 23 the grain-assessments, the indirect taxes and the other 
sources of revenue were still collected by publiccmi. For the portorium in the 
first century after Christ see Chap. XXIV note 4. 
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9 . L.W. 142 =Syll.* 760, erected by al 7rd\et? at iv rfj ’Acrcq, xa(i) o[t 

8%ioi] Kal ra tdvq and dated in 48 b.c. by Caesar’s title of Consul iterum. 
For the significance of the epithet inuf>avT)$ see Pfister in RJE. Suppl. rv 
307! For the honours paid by the association consisting of Sfj/xoi (ie. poleis) 
and eOvrj (ie. tribal districts) see Chap. VII note 48. The Srfoioi in the 
present inscription — if, indeed, this is the correct restoration — were sup- 
posed by Keil ( Syll .* 760, note 2) to be those districts which had a political 
organization as opposed to the unorganized t 6 vr). For the mention of the 
Koivov rasv 'EkXrjvotv of Asia in the letter of a Roman official of the time 
of Cicero see Milet r 2, p. ioif., no. 3 = Abbott and Johnson Municip. Admin- 
istration, no. 22 (see Chap. VII note 41). For a letter of Antony addressed 
to this organization see Chap. XVIII note 4. For the Koivov of Asia under 
Augustus see Chap. XVIII note 54. Caesar’s presence in Asia at this time 
was commemorated by the introduction of an era reckoned from 49/8 b.c., 
which was afterward used by communities in the basin of the Lydian 
Cayster. This was first observed by Ramsay (C.B. 1 p. 202) in connexion 
with an inscription to M. Aurelius Antoninus, dated Irov? crfa' (M.k.B. 
vi [1886], p. 87b, no. in which Ramsay pointed out that the emperor 

was probably Caracalla and the year a.d. 213. This was confirmed by Keil 
and von Premerstein (m pp. 65 and 87b) from an inscription to Caracalla 
and Geta dated <jv 9 ', be. a.d. 211/12. 

10 . For Caesar in Rhodes see Appian B.C. ir 89 and Judeich Caesar im 
Orient, p. 59b For the ships sent to Pompey by the Rhodians see Chap. XVI 
note 79. For their refusal to receive Pompey and his partisans see Cicero 
Epist. ad Earn, xii 14, 3. For their envoy to Caesar see I.G. xii 1, ^y=l.G.R. 
iv 1 1 19. The date of the treaty made with the Rhodians 8id Taiov Ka tcrapos 
(Appian B.C. iv 68 and 70 and perhaps Cassius Dio xlvii 33, 2) is unknown; 
this could hardly have been the treaty of 51 b.c. (ad Earn, xii 15, 2), when 
Caesar was in Gaul. 

11 . For the ten Rhodian warships together with Asiaticis paucis see 
Caesar Bell. Civ. 111 106, 1 and Appian B.C. n 89. According to Bell. Alex. 
13, 5, after the arrival in Egypt of the vessels sent by Calvinus with rein- 
forcements, Caesar’s fleet consisted of nine Rhodian ships (one of the original 
ten having been lost), eight from Pontus, five from Lycia and twelve from 
the province of Asia. It may be supposed that a certain Asclepiades and his 
comrades who fought “at Alexandria in the war against Ptolemy,” who 
appear in an inscription probably from Cyzicus (I.G.R. rv 159), were part 
of this force. 

12 . Appian B.C. n 87b The statement that Cassius and his ships, while 
in the Hellespont, surrendered to Caesar appears also in Suetonius Jul. 63 
and Cassius Dio xlii 6, 2. This Cassius was confused by Appian (also in 
11 hi) with the later conspirator against Caesar, Gaius Cassius Longinus, 
but in the narratives of both Suetonius and Dio his praenomen appears 
as Lucius. Since Lucius Cassius, the brother of Gaius, was fighting on the 
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side of Caesar, this man was evidently some otherwise unknown member 
of the gens-, see Drumann-Groebe G.R. n p. 543b and Rice Holmes Rom. 
Rep. hi p. 482. The statement that he was on his way to Pharnaces is found 
only in Appian. In view of Appian’s other errors (seventy vessels as opposed 
to the ten recorded by Suetonius), this statement is open to suspicion, but 
it is difficult to explain otherwise why Cassius was in the Hellespont when 
he surrendered. 

13 . Cassius Dio xlii 9, 2f. and 45, 2 and Florus n 13, 62. Judeich (p. 64), 
although admitting that Colchis may have been conquered previously, 
supposed that Pharnaces did not advance into Armenia Minor until after 
he had received the news of Caesar’s departure for Egypt, i.e. the beginning 
of October (in reality, the end of July). There seems to be little foundation 
for this view, but, in any case, Pharnaces’s plans for the recovery of Pontus 
must have been made much earlier. For his invasion of Colchis, Armenia 
Minor and Cappadocia see Cassius Dio xlii 45, 3 and Bell. Alex. 34, 1. For 
Aristarchus see Chap. XV note 42. 

14 . For Calvinus’s campaign against Pharnaces see Bell. Alex. 34!.: 
Livy Per. cxii: Cassius Dio xlii 46: Appian B.C. 11 91 and Mith. 120: 
Plutarch Caes. 50, 1 : Suetonius Jul. 36. For Deiotarus’s army see Bell. Alex. 
34, 4 and Cicero pro Rege Deiot. 14 and 24 and above p. 389. According to 
the manuscripts of Bell. Alex. l.c., equitesque c were furnished to Calvinus 
by Deiotarus and by Ariobarzanes. This number seems so small that the 
emendations d or cd or re have been suggested; see Rice Holmes in p. 506. 

15 . For Nicopolis (Piirk) and the route on which it lay see Chap. VIII 
note 33 and Chap. XV note 35. For the place in which the battle was fought 
see Kromayer-Veith Schlachten- Atlas , Rom. Abt. iv Text 102L and Blatt 
21, who adopted the view of F. and E. Cumont {Stud. Pont, n p. 306, note 2) 
that it was close to Piirk in preference to the previous view of Munro {Roy. 
Geogr. Soc. Suppl. Pap. in [1893], p. 726) that it was at Eskijehir, about 
two km. farther east (see Chap. XV note 7). Both Kromayer-Veith and 
Rice Holmes {Rom. Rep. in p. 506) pointed out that the low flat heights 
around Piirk suit the description of Bell. Alex. 36, 3 {piano . . . loco 
montibus tamen altis ab duobus lateribus obiectis) much better than does 
the situation of Eskijehir on “a steep rocky spur projecting into a small 
ravine.” For the date see Judeich, p. 63, who, pointing out that Cassius Dio 
(xlii 46, 3), in relating that after the battle 6 x €l P* )v npotrfici, was using 
(as regularly) the unreformed (pre-Julian) calendar, dated the battle in 
the beginning of December according to the calendar, in reality in the 
end of September. Calvinus’s line of march from Comana to Nicopolis is 
uncertain. According to Bell. Alex. 35, 5b, it was a iugum editum silvestre 
pertinens in Armeniam Minorem, quo Cappadocia finitur ab Armenia, 
and Calvinus chose it partly because on this high ground there was less 
danger of an ambush and partly because of the convenience of getting 
supplies from Cappadocia. The text suggests the top of a high ridge, such 
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as those which rise on both the north and the south banks of the Iris (on 
which Comana lay). Only that on the southern side, however, could be 
reached from Cappadocia. It seems extremely unlikely that Calvinus marched 
along the top of one of these ridges, and it is much more probable that he 
used the route from Comana which led along the upper Iris and then 
crossed the mountains to Nicopolis (see Chap. VIII note 25). 

16 . According to Bell. Alex. 38!., the despatch-bearers were intercepted 
by Pharnaces. How the message was conveyed to Calvinus does not appear. 
In fact, the story is open to suspicion, for Calvinus had already sent two 
legions to Caesar and, as far as Caesar knew, had only one left. 

17 . Bell. Alex. 41 and 70, 5E: Appian B.C. n 91 and Mith. 120: Cassius 
Dio xlii 46, 3: Plutarch Cues. 50, 1: Strabo xn p. 547 (Amisus). 

18 . For Caesar’s measures in eastern Asia Minor and his campaign against 
Pharnaces see Bell. Alex. 65!.: Livy Per. exm: Cassius Dio xu 63 and xlii 
47f. : Appian B.C. 11 91 and Mith. 120: Suetonius Jul. 35, 2: Plutarch Caes. 
TO, 2: Florus n 13, 63: Orosius vi 16, 3: Eutropius vi 22, 3: Pliny NH. vi 10. 
For various attempts to determine the chronology of Caesar’s actions during 
the (uncorrected calendar) months March-July, 47 see Judeich, p. io6f.: 
O. E. Schmidt Briefwechsel d. M. T. Cicero, p. 224f.: Rice Holmes Rom. 
Rep. hi p. 509!.: L. E. Lord in J.RS. xxvui (1938), p. 19L The only definitely 
established dates are those of his occupation of Alexandria on 27 March 
(after his defeat of the elder Ptolemy on the Nile) and his victory over 
Pharnaces at Zela on 2 Aug. (14 Jan. and 20 May, according to the cor- 
rected calendar), which are known from the fragments of Roman calendars; 
see C.IL. i 2 pp. 314 and 323. The date of his departure from Alexandria 
has been varyingly conjectured from “not later than 11 April” or “not later 
than 5 May” (Lord) to 20 June (Judeich). Since, according to Suetonius 
Jul. 35, 2, he reached Zela five days before the battle, his arrival must be 
dated on 29 July. The length of his march from Tarsus to Zela was estimated 
by Judeich (p. ii3f.) as 14 days, by Schmidt (p. 225) as 20 days (including 
his two-day stop at Mazaca), by Rice Holmes (p. 510) as 23 or 24 days and 
by Lord as 34 days. Since the distance from Tarsus to Mazaca via the Cilician 
Gates and Tyana is probably about 160 miles (175 Roman miles, according 
to Judeich, 155 Roman miles, according to the ancient itineraries as corrected 
by K. Miller I tin. Rom. 664E and 728E, probably too short an estimate) and 
that from Mazaca to Zela by the shortest route (see below note 22) about 
150 miles, and since allowance must be made for the two days spent at 
Mazaca, the estimates of Judeich and Schmidt seem too short, especially since 
Caesar had to traverse mountainous country. Lord’s estimate, on the other 
hand, seems too long, especially as it presupposes a departure from Tarsus 
on 24 June (13 April), a time at which the Taurus might still be blocked by 
snow (see Chap. XI note 36). Holmes’s estimate, presupposing a departure 
from Tarsus about 5 July (23 April), seems about correct. If Caesar had 
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spent four days in the city (a surmise on which Judeich and Lord agree) 
his arrival there may be dated about i July. 

19 . For Tarcondimotus see Cassius Dio xli 63, 1. For the era of Aegaeae 
see BM. Cat. Lycaonia, etc. p. cxiii and Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. p. 424. 

20 . For the conspiracy see Chap. XVI note 55. For the measures taken by 
Caesar for Ariarathes see Bell. Alex. 66, 6, where, however, there seems to 
be a lacuna in the manuscripts and we know only that Caesar ( Ariarathen ) 
Ariobarzani attribuit, qui sub eius imperio ac dicione esset. In May, 45 b.c. 
Ariarathes, according to Cicero Epist. ad Att. xm 2 a, 2, was in Rome, wish- 
ing “to buy some kingdom from Caesar.” 

21 . Strabo xn p. 558: Appian Mith. 121. According to Bell. Alex. 66, 5, 
Lycomedes was made priest of the Temple in the Cappadocian Comana. 
Not only is the author’s testimony less reliable in this case than that of 
Strabo, a native of Pontus, but it is hard to see why Caesar should have 
appointed the priest of a temple in Cappadocia, at this time nominally, at 
least, an independent kingdom. It is evident, therefore, as observed by 
Drumann (see Drumann-Groebe G.R. in p. 498, note 2), followed by 
other writers (most recently by H. Volkmann in Philol. xen [1937], 
p. 298f.), that the author of the Bellum Alexandrinum confused the two 
Comanas. The passage, as printed in most editions, tells us that Caesar 
went to Comana; for the editors, following Nipperdey, in order to make 
the text intelligible, have read in §4 Comana venit, where the venit has 
been inserted from two inferior manuscripts. Since the distance from 
Mazaca to Comana, according to the Itinerarium Antonini (179-80 and 
210-11) was 69 or 74 Roman miles, or, according to the Tabula Peutinge- 
riana (K. Miller I tin. Rom. 735 ), 77 Roman miles (there were apparently 
two routes, see Ruge in RE. x I9i4f., no. 7), the return-journey, with a 
stop at Comana, would have taken a week. In view of the haste with which 
Caesar was travelling, it is much more probable that venit must not be 
read and that the appointment was made at Mazaca; see Judeich, p. riyf.: 
Rice Holmes m p. 511 : Lord, p. 3of.: H. P 5 tter Untersuch. z. Bell. Alex. u. 
Bell. Afric. (Leipzig 1932), p. 50L For a gift of land to the Temple at 
Comana in Pontus by either Caesar or Antony see Chap. XVIII note 25. 
Lycomedes is described in Bell. Alex, as homo nobilissimus Bithynius and 
regio Cappadocum genere ortus. The unconvincing suggestion was made 
by Reinach {Trots Royaumes, p. 140L) that he was the alleged son of 
Nicomedes IV of Bithynia whose claim to the throne was rejected by the 
Senate (see Chap. XIII note 50). 

22 . It was pointed out by Lord {ibid. p. 31!.) that there were three possible 
routes from Mazaca to Zela: “No. 1” (the most westerly and the longest), 
leading to Tavium via Yozgat, the route advocated by Judeich (p. 114); 
"No. 2,” leading almost due north from Mazaca across the Qomak Dag to 
the upper Scylax and thence northeast to Zela, a distance of 140-150 miles; 
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“No. 3,” leading northeastward along the Halys to the later Sebasteia (Sivas, 
see Chap. XXI note 3), thence northwestward along the great route (see 
Chap. VIII note 25) to Dazimon (Tokat), and from here west and south to 
Zela, a distance of about 220 miles. Despite the greater length of “No. 3,” 
Lord, rightly rejecting “No. 1” entirely, gave it the preference over “No. 2” on 
the grounds that the latter (1) has never been a waggon-road, (2) had few 
villages on it, so that provisions would be hard to obtain, and (3) had no 
place in which Caesar’s troops could assemble. It is true that “No. 2” crosses 
two mountain-ranges, the Qomak Dag and the Deveci Dag (north of the 
Scylax), but neither of these is much higher than the pass by which Caesar 
had crossed the Taurus and since, as “No. 3” leads over the pass of (Jamlibel 
(between Sivas and Tokat), nearly 6000 ft. in height, there is little advan- 
tage in the terrain to offset its greater length. Moreover, “No. 2” is an old 
and well-established route (see Anderson in Stud. Pont. 1 p. 3 if.), and at 
least its northern section — between the Scylax and Zela — was used in An- 
tiquity, as is shown by two late Roman milestones found, one at Kurupinar, 
the other at Kadi§ehri, respectively about five and twenty-five miles south- 
west of Zela; see CJ.L. m 14184” and Jalabert in Mil. Beyrouth in 1 (1908), 
p. 452, no. 13. This route also corresponds to the statement that Caesar went 
propius Pontum finesque Gallograeciae (Bell. Alex. 67, 1), where Deiotarus 
met him, whereas “No. 3” leads far away from the border of Galatia. In fact, 
the modern road from Yozgat (which was in Galatia) to Sivas crosses 
“No. 2” at Karamagara (north of the Qomak Dag), and Deiotarus may have 
come by this route — a much shorter journey than any by which he could 
have met Caesar on “No. 3.” For a possible assembling-place for the forces 
see below note 23. 

23 . For Caesar’s reception of Deiotarus see Bell. Alex. 67 : Cicero pro Rege 
Deiot. 8f., 14 and 24: Cassius Dio xli 63, x. Unless we are to suppose (which 
seems improbable) that Deiotarus’s troops were with him at the time, they 
must have joined Caesar somewhat later on the march toward Zela. The 
meeting-place was perhaps in the neighbourhood of the Scylax, north of which 
(at Kadi§ehri, see above note 22) a road from Ancyra and Tavium to the 
later Sebastopolis crossed the probable route (“No. 2,” see note 22) of Caesar; 
see K. Miller I tin. Rom. frpi. (where the proposed route from Ancyra to 
Tavium is highly questionable): Anderson in Stud. Pont. 1 p. t.oL: Jalabert 
in Mil. Beyrouth m l (1908), p. 450: de Jerphanion in Mil. Beyrouth vn 
(1914-21), p. 9 and xin (1928)) p- 34. On the other hand, they may have come 
by a route which diverged from this one and led directly to Zela; see Miller 
l tin. Rom. 678L and Anderson, p. 44L 

24 . According to Cassius Dio xlii 46, 4L, Pharnaces had actually set out to 
quell Asander’s revolt when he heard of Caesar’s approach and turned back 
to meet him— a statement which it is difficult to reconcile with Pharnaces’s 
attempts to negotiate instead of complying with Caesar’s demand to evacuate 
Pontus. Asander’s revolt is placed before the battle of Zela by Appian also 
(Mith. 120). 
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25. This is the version contained in Bell. Alex. 70 £. According to Cassius 
Dio xlii 47, 4, Caesar, wishing to throw Pharnaces off his guard by encour- 
aging his hope of peace, showed great friendliness to his first and second 
embassies but, on the arrival of a third, just before the battle, reproached 
Pharnaces on various grounds, among them his desertion of Pompey. The 
account of the negotiations in Appian B.C. 11 91 is obviously fictitious. 

26. See above p. 347^ The site of the battle was placed by Judeich (p. mf.), 
in criticism of a view previously expressed by Perrot, on the southern side of 
a narrow valley “a little more than an hour” (corresponding to the nee multo 
longius milibus passuum tribus of Bell. Alex. 72, 2) northwest of Zela. This 
site was accepted by Rice Holmes {Rom. Rep. in p. 51 if-) and Kromayer- 
Veith {Schlachten- Atlas, Rom. Abt. iv Text 104^ and Blatt 21). 

27. Suetonius Jul. 37, 2. This is probably more correct than the version of 
Plutarch ( Caes . 50, 2) and Appian (B.C. 11 91), according to which the 
famous words were written to a friend in Rome. According to Florus 11 13, 
63, Caesar boasted ante victum hostem esse quam visum. 

28. Bell. Alex. 77, 2: Cassius Dio xlii 49, 1. An altar, found at Zela, with 
the inscription KaXovew^ ©€$ (Stud. Pont. 111 no. 260 -I.G.R. 111 108) is 
generally supposed to have been dedicated to Caesar’s legate. 

29. Cicero pro Rege Deiot. 15, 17 and 21. In the last two passages the manu- 
script-reading for the name of both castles (in which Caesar spent successive 
nights) is Luceium. The names BXovklov and I1 17 to v have been restored from 
Strabo xii p. 567, where both are said to have belonged to Deiotarus, the 
former being his fiaarlXeiov, the latter his yaCo<f>vXd.Kiov. They were placed 
by Anderson in JJJS. xix (1899), p. 94 on the road which led southwest 
from Ancyra to Germa and Dorylaeum and thence to Nicaea; see Chap. II 
note 21 and Chap. XIX note 9. Ruge, however, observed (R.E. xix 68f.) that 
Caesar, travelling to Nicaea, would have passed farther to the north, pre- 
sumably by the direct road from Ancyra to Nicaea; see Chap. XIII note 14 
and Chap. XIX note 9. The discovery of the tomb of Deiotarus II Philopator 
(with two other tombs, probably royal) near Karalar, about twenty miles 
northwest of Ancyra (R.A. xi [1935], p. 133 i. — Ann. Bp. 1936, no, see Chap. 
XV note 40), seems to show that the territory of the Tolistobogii included 
this region and that, as suggested by Ruge, quoted by Coupry in R.A. ix 
( I 937), P- 87, the country of the Tectosages, whose western boundary has 
never been determined (see Ruge in R£. v a 173), may have extended only 
as far as the Miirted Ova immediately east of Karalar. It is not improbable, 
therefore, that the site of the tombs near Karalar was not Manegordus, as 
has often been supposed (see R. Kiepert F.OA. viii Text, p. 13 and Ruge in 
RJE. xiv 1048), but Blucium or (less probably) Peium; see C. Picard in 
CJR.A 1 . 1935, p. 44 and Coupry ibid. p. 88. 
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30 . For Caesar’s presence in Bithynia see Bell. Alex. 78. 1 : Cicero Epist. ad 
Fam. xih 29, 4: Cassius Dio xlii 49, 1. His stay in Nicaea is indicated by the 
speech which Brutus delivered before him there in behalf of Deiotarus; see 
Cicero ad Att. xiv 1, 2 and, for the speech itself, Cicero Brut. 21 and Tacitus 
Dial. 21. Judeich (pp. 147 and 149) dated his arrival in Nicaea about the 
middle of August (early June) and his departure at the end of the month. 
The probability that the various measures for the future of eastern Asia 
Minor were adopted in Nicaea was pointed out by Niese in Rh. Mus. xxxvm 
(1883), p. 592L This seems much more likely than the view of Judeich (pp. 
i46f. and I56f.) that they were taken at Zela; for if it is true that Caesar left 
Zela on the day after the victory, there would not have been sufficient time 
for making all the necessary decisions. 

31 . For Deiotarus’s retention of the title of King see Cicero pro Rege 
Deiot. 25, 36 and 41; Phil, xi 31 and 33. For the bestowal of the title on the 
younger Deiotarus by the Senate see Cicero Epist. ad Att. v 17, 3. It has been 
restored in his tomb-inscription found at Karalar (see above note 29). For 
the partition of Armenia Minor see Cicero pro Rege Deiot. 35L; Phil. 11 94; 
de Div. 1 27; n 79: Cassius Dio xli 63, 3 and xlii 48, 3. Judeich seems hardly 
justified in supposing (p. 149F) that there is a discrepancy among the sources. 

32 . For Mithradates see above note 4. For the grant of the tetrarchate and 
of the kingdom in the Crimea see Bell. Alex. 78, 2f.: Cicero de Div. 1 27; xi 79 
(where Mithradates is contemptuously referred to as an adsecula Pergamenus 
nescio quis ); Phil, n 94; Strabo xm p. 625: Appian Mith . 121: Cassius Dio 
xlii 48, 4. For Mithradates’s overthrow by Asander see Strabo l.c. 

33 . Strabo xii p. 546: Pliny N.H. vi 6: Pliny Epist. ad Trajan. 91 : Ulpian in 
Digesta l 15, 1, 10. It is called Xap.rrpoTd.T7] (or Xapirpd) KoXtaveta = splendi- 
dissima (or splendida ) colonia in Cl.G. 4164 = A.f.A. ix (1905), p. 314, no. 
43 and RA. 111 (1916), p. 347b, no. 8 -Ann. Ep. 1916, 121 =B.CM. xliv 
( 1920), p. 357b, no. b. its name appears as C(olonia) I(ulia) F(elix) in CJ.L. 
hi 239 = 6978 and, with or without the addition of S( inopensis ), on coins from 
the time of Mark Antony onward; see Receuil i 2 p. 20i*f. According to 
Strabo (l.c.), the colony of Romans received only a part of the polls and its 
territory, and this statement seems to be borne out by two inscriptions show- 
ing that the colony, for a time at least, was a separate organization existing 
alongside of the Greek community, see R.A. hi p. 338, no. 5, in which the 
&ijpo<; Kal fiovXrj honoured C. Sestyllius (Sextilius ?) Maximus, yvpvarriap- 
X’jo-a.s Kal £vcTTapxr}<ras ttj? KoXcoveia?, and ibid. p. 335, no. 4 = l.G.R . hi 
94, in which the Srjpos honoured the elder Agrippina. The colony, while 
probably planned at the time of Caesar’s stay in Nicaea, was evidently sent 
to Sinope in 46/5, for the new era which appears on the coins seems to begin 
in this year; see Receuil i 2 p. 200 and p. 201 *f., no. 75 f. See also M. Grant 
From Imperium to Auctoritas (Cambridge 1946), p. 251, who connected a 
coin of P. Sulpicius Rufus procos. with the founding of the colony. For 
monuments of duumvirs see CJ.L. in 6980 and R.A. in p. 339F, no. 6 = Ann. 
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£p. 1916, 120. The latter, honouring a man who went at his own expense as 
the colony’s envoy to Hadrian and to Antoninus Pius, was erected by a vicus, 
which shows that the city was divided into precincts like those in Rome; for 
vici in the colonies at Alexandria Troas and Antioch-near-Pisidia see Chap. 
XX note 15 and Chap. XIX note 32. 

34 . For Apameia Myrleia see Strabo xn p. 564; Pliny NJi. v 149: Pliny 
Epist. ad Trajan. 47, 1: Ulpian in Digesta l 15, 1, 10: Marquardt R. St. V , 2 1 
p. 357. Its official name appears in two inscriptions, C 1 L.. hi 335 = T4188 1 
( = f.OA.I. xxvni [1933], Beibl. io8f., no. 88) and 6992 ( - Dessau 314), the 
former of the time of Vespasian, the latter of a.d. 129, as well as on its coins 
from Caesar (or Augustus) onward; see Receuil 1 p. 250!. Since the legend 
'Anafiecop M vpXeav&v appears on a coin ( Receuil 1 p. 250, no. 30) minted 
under the propraetor C. Vibius Pansa in 47/6 b.c. (see below note 40), it is 
evident that the colony was not founded before 45. It was supposed by Grant 
(ibid. p. 255b), who assigned to Apameia a colonial coin bearing the portrait 
of Augustus and the name C(olonia) I(ulia) C(oncordia), that the colony 
was originally founded by Antony and refounded by Augustus. For Parium 
see Pliny NJi. iv 48 and v 141: Paulus in Digesta l 15, 8, 9: Broughton in 
Econ.Surv. iv p. 582. Its name appears as Col(onia) lul(ia) Pariana in CJ.L. 
hi 386 and as C( olonia ) G( emella ) I( ulia ) P( ariana ) on coins from Augustus 
onward; see BM. Cat. Mysia , p. 102L A colonial coin bearing the name of 
M. Turius legatus was assigned to Parium by Grant (p. 248?.), who dated 
the foundation in 42/1. The suggestion was made by Broughton (ibid, note 
23) that the word Gemella signified an addition to the colony under Au- 
gustus. For honours conferred by the colonia see CJ.L. in 375. For a possible 
refounding under Hadrian see Chap. XXVI note 12. 

35 . The only evidence for the existence of a colony at Heracleia is con- 
tained in Strabo xn p. 542f., where the statement is made that it received an 
ai Tousia of Romans in part of the city and its territory and that these Romans 
were afterward slaughtered by Adiatorix the Galatian, to whom Antony gave 
the Hellenic polis (see Chap. XVIII note 27). It is similarly reported in 
Appian B.C. v 137 that Caesar sent many Italian settlers to Lampsacus. The 
settlers sent to Heracleia were regarded by A. H. M. Jones (Cities, p. 163) 
as constituting a regular colony, and Grant (pp. 246!. and 254!.) assigned 
certain colonial coins to Lampsacus and Heracleia. In the lack, however, of 
more definite evidence of the existence of a regular colony in either place, it 
seems probable that groups of emigrants were sent by Caesar to both Hera- 
cleia and Lampsacus, as was later done in several cases by Augustus, without 
giving either city the official status of a colony; see Broughton in TAiP. A. 
ex vi (1935), p. 2of. and Econ. Surv. iv p. 582, note 23. 

36 . The possession of Ius Italicum is stated explicitly for Parium in Digesta 
l 15, 8, 9, and by implication for Sinope and Apameia in Digesta l 15, 1, 10. 
For the rights involved see Mommsen R.St.R. 111 p. 8o7f.: Marquardt 
R.St. V . 2 1 p. 9of.: von Premerstein in RE. x 1240^: A. H. M. Jones Gree\ 
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City , p. 133. Coins of Parium of Valerian and Gallienus and of Apameia of 
Julia Domna show the figure of a “Marsyas,” ijc. a naked Silenus, with a 
wine-skin on his shoulder; see Mionnet Suppl. v p. 393, no. 689 and p. 407b, 
nos. 782 and 808 and Receuil 1 p. 256, no. 64. This figure, a copy of a statue 
in the Roman Forum (see Ad. Reinach in Klio xiv [1914], p. 321b and 
Platner- Ashby Topogr. Diet. p. 499), was set up in various communities of 
Roman citizens in the provinces as the symbol of the rights of the city; it 
signified the possession, not merely of lus Italicum, but of the full liberty 
possessed by a citizen-community; see Mommsen R.St. R. m p. 809b: Korne- 
mann in RJE. iv 580b : von Premerstein ibid. 1250L: J. Paoli in MSI. d'Arch. 
et d’Hist. lv (1938), p. 96b It was pointed out by Jones (ibid. p. 173) that in 
general in the earlier colonies the Roman settlers formed a distinct body (as 
at Sinope, see above note 33), in which the original inhabitants were not 
enrolled but continued to exist as a separate community; this was evidently 
the case in Antioch-near-Pisidia, where about a.d. 92 the inhabitants were 
divided into two categories; see Chap. XIX note 30. For the officials of a 
colony see Marquardt R.St. V 2 1 pp. 152b and 183b 

37 . See Gellius xvi 13, 9, Cuius ( i.e. Populi Romani ) istae coloniae quasi 
effigies parvae simulacraque esse quae dam videntur. A view somewhat differ- 
ent from that in the text was presented by A. H. M. Jones ( Gree\ City , 
p. 6of.), namely, that the founding of colonies in the East was not an attempt 
to Romanize the population, since they were “too few and far between 
seriously to modify the predominantly Greek culture of the regions in which 
they were planted,” but a “strictly practical” measure, intended in the case 
of Caesar “to restore regions rendered desolate by war” and “to provide land 
for certain classes of Roman citizens.” 

38 . According to Bell. Alex. 78, 1 and Appian B.C. n 92, Caesar travelled 
by way of the province of Asia, but in Cassius Dio xlii 49, 1 it is said that he 
went directly from Bithynia to Greece and thence to Italy. For his presence 
in Corinth see Diodorus xxxii 27, 3. For his arrival in Tarentum (from 
Patrae) about 24 or 26 Sept, (so O. E. Schmidt Briefwechsel d. M.T. Cicero , 
p. 226 and Judeich, p. 147) see Cicero Epist. ad Att. xi 20, 2 and 21, 2. As 
Judeich pointed out (p. 149), if he entered the province of Asia at all, it must 
have been only to sail from one of the ports of the Troad or Mysia, for since 
he arrived in Italy only seven weeks after the battle of Zela, he could not have 
spent much time on his journey from Bithynia. 

39 . Our knowledge of this embassy is derived from one of a series of docu- 
ments inscribed on the monument of Potamo, who headed the delegation 
sent to Caesar at this time and again in 46 b.c. (see below note 43); see 
Cichorius Rom u. Mytilene (Leipzig 1888), p. 62b and PJ.R. in p. 92, no. 
675 and, for the inscriptions, l.G. xn 2, 23-34 ( = I-GR. iv 26-31) and xn 
Suppl. nos. 7-10 and Hiller von Gaertringen in Gott. Gel. Nachr., phil.-hist. 
Kl., 1 Fachgruppe 1 (1934-36), p. 121b For him see also l.G. xn 2, 160-162 and 
Suppl. 43-45. The inscription in question, l.G. xii 2, ^o — l.G.R. iv 30, if the 
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restoration is correct, describes Potamo as [ 7rp ] [ii]crai? [tt/>o? top 
K aicrapa. . . . avepxofievov e/t r ]<3 ev Ka-n-rradfoida -rr o\e/x&>]. Since 
Caesar left Rome for Africa only two months after his return to Italy from 
Bithynia, it is highly probable that this embassy met him while still in the 
East. For Caesar’s letter accepting the submission of Mitylene see LG. xii 2, 
35 a = I.G.R. iv 33 a, to be dated, on account of the mention of his second 
dictatorship, not later than April, 46 b.c. (see Drumann-Groebe G.R. in 
p. 739). Caesar has the titles of evepyerqs real ermrrjp in LG. xii 2, 151 = 1 .G.R. 
iv 57, and Potamo is called evepyer os xai arwrqp ual Kriarra<; ms iroXios in 
I.G. xii 2, 159-162 and 163 = /.GJ?. iv 55. The motive assigned to Caesar by 
Brutus for refraining from stopping at Mitylene, namely, unwillingness to 
meet his former enemy Marcus Marcellus (Seneca Cons, ad Helv. 9, 6), was 
hardly the real one. 

40 . For Pansa see Cicero Epist. ad Fam. vi 12, 2f. For the coins bearing his 
name and the date 236 = 47/6 b.c. (see Chap. XVI note 68), which were 
issued at Apameia Myrleia, Nicaea and Nicomedeia, see Receuil 1 pp. 250, 
398 and 515. He was perhaps on his way to Bithynia when he wrote to 
Cicero, then at Brundisium, in April, 47 ( ad Att. xi 14, 3). He was again in 
Rome in the autumn of 46; see Cicero ad Fam. vi 12, 2f.; pro Lig. 1 and 7. 
For Philippus, addressed as proconsul in Cicero ad Fam. xm 73 and 74, see 
Syme in Anat. Stud. Buckler, p. 306L, who made it highly probable that he 
was governor of Cilicia in 47/6 b.c., rather than, as frequently supposed, 
about 44, and showed definitely that he was not, as has sometimes been 
asserted, proconsul of Asia about 54. Bithynia seems to have been governed 
in 45/4 by Quintus Marcius Crispus, one of Caesar’s officers in the African 
war (Bell. Afric. 77, 2), described as 'qyovpcvos Biflwta? in Appian B.C. in 
77 (where, as also in iv 58, his nomen appears incorrectly in the manuscripts 
as Minucius). In 44 b.c. he went to Syria to aid L. Staius Murcus against 
Q. Caecilius Bassus with three legions, which were afterward taken over by 
Cassius; see Appian ll. cc.\ Cicero Epist. ad Fam. xii n, 1; ad Brut, n 3, 3; 
Phil, xi 30: Velleius Paterculus 11 69, 2: Cassius Dio xlvii 27, 5. The sugges- 
tion was made by Miinzer in R.E. xiv 1556 that he had been made governor 
of Cilicia. It was admitted by Syme (p. 322) that he may have followed 
Q. Cornificius (in 46/5) and L. Volcatius Tullus (in 45/4) as the last gov- 
ernor of the province before its dismemberment (see below note 44). 

41 . For Servilius Isauricus see Miinzer Rom. Adelsparteien u. Adelsfa- 
milien (Stuttgart 1920), p. 355!. and in R.E. 11 a 1798!. For the senatus con- 
sultum of 60 b.c., in which the section de populis liberis, proposed by Ser- 
vilius, affected adversely Atticus’s business-dealings with the Sicyonians, see 
Cicero Epist. ad Att. 1 19, 9; 20, 4; 11 1, 10. For Servilius in Asia and Cicero’s 
letters of recommendation to him see ad Fam. xm 66-72, dated by O. E. 
Schmidt ( Briefwechsel , p. 270) in 46 b.c. (no. 66 in 45 b.c.). 

42 . For Pergamum see LG.R. iv 433 ( = O.GJ. 449 = Dessau 8779 = Abbott 
and Johnson, no. 23) and 434 (in honour of Servilius’s daughter). The men- 
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tion of the restoration of the demos “to its ancestral democracy” in O.G.I. 
337 probably refers to this grant of freedom rather than, as supposed by 
many editors, to the original grant under the will of Attalus III; see Foucart 
in Mem. Acad, lnscrs. xxxvn (1904), p. 317, note 3. For the eirUpipa rrepl 
rrjs acrvXta? of the Asclepieium, addressed by Servilius to “the Magistrates, 
Council and People” of Pergamum see Abh. Berl. Acad. 1932 v p. 32, no. 1 = 
Ann. Bp. 1933, 260 = 11 Mondo Classico m (1933), p. 485 and iv (1934), p. 71. 
The ypdfi/xara. of Servilius to Pergamum, of which only the title is extant 
(I.G.R. iv 301 = O.GJ. 435), probably conferred a privilege of some kind. 
For Ephesus see Ephesos 1 p. 49, note 3 = 111 p. 148E, no. 66 and J.O.A. 1 . 
xvm (1915), Beibl. 281L For Aegae see I.G.R. iv nj& = O.GJ. 450: C.I.L. i z 
784 and 785 = m 7097 and 7098. An inscription now in London, recording a 
restoration by Servilius ( CJJL . i 2 786 = Dessau 40), is perhaps from Aegae, 
but its provenience is unknown. For Magnesia see Ins. Magn. 142. For 
Hierocaesareia (Hiera Come, see Chap. V note 65) see Tacitus Ann. hi 62, 
4. For Mitylene and Cos see l.G. xn Suppl. no. 60 and Paton-Hicks no. 206 
and Bull. Comm. Arch, lx (1932), Bull. Mus. Imp. Rom. p. 3, no. 1 =Ann. 
Bp. 1934, 84, and for Junia’s dedication to Asclepius see Miinzer in R.E. x 
iiio and Rom. Adelsparteien p. 356!., note 2 (an unpublished inscription). 
For Tenos see LG. xn 5, 917 = CJE. i 2 783 = Dessau 8889. For Calymnos see 
Miinzer Rom. Adelsparteien, lx:, (two incompletely published inscriptions) 
and Mem. 1 st. stor.-arch. F.E.R.T. Rodi hi (1938), p. 43 = Ann. Bp. 1940, 129. 
See also Robert Hellenica vi (1948), p. 38L 

43 . LG. xii 2, 35 b = I.G.R. iv 33 b=Syll . 8 764 = Abbott and Johnson, no. 25, 
dated, because of the mention of Caesar’s third dictatorship and appointment 
to a fourth, between the late autumn of 46 and April, 45 (see Drumann- 
Groebe G.R. hi p. 569, note 3 and Rice Holmes iii p. 56 6), and, since Caesar 
was absent in Spain from November, 46 to early in September, 45, presum- 
ably to be placed at the beginning of this period. For Aphrodisias see CJ.G. 
2737 = O.GJ. 454, where only the superscription T pa/xpam Kaforapos is pre- 
served. This document, inscribed with a senatus consultum of 39 and a 
covering-letter from Antony (see Chap. XVIII note 15), was presumably the 
edict of Caesar’s on which in a.d. 22 envoys of Aphrodisias based their claim 
to dcrv\'ia ; see Tacitus Ann. in 62, 2f. For Didyma see O.GJ. 473 = Milet 1 3, 
p. 25if., where it is shown that the correct date is 45/4 b.c. and not the time 
of the emperor Gaius, as supposed by Haussoullier in R. Phil, xxiii (1899), 
p. 158E and Btudes, p. 274!. See also Rehm in SB. Bayer. A had. 1939, 8, 
p. 11. For Samos see I.G.R. iv i7i5 = 5 .E.G. 1 382 (46 b.c.). If the anecdote in 
Macrobius Sat. 11 3, 12 may be believed, a certain Andron came from Laod- 
iceia to Caesar as a legatus de libertate patriae ; this man may have been the 
Andron of Laodiceia-on-Lycus whom Cicero recommended to Servilius 
Isauricus (ad Fam. xni 67). 

44 . See Syme in Anat. Stud. Bucher, p. 323L, who, while pointing out 
that the first actual mention of a united Syria and Cilicia is in their assign- 
ment to C. Sosius in 38 b.c. (Cassius Dio xlix 22, 3), inferred from the lack 
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of any mention of Cilicia among the provinces (Syria, Asia, Bithynia and 
Pontus) over which Cicero proposed in March, 43 to give maius imperium 
to Cassius (Phil, xi 30) that the province was no longer in existence. For a 
view that Cilicia Campestris was not attached to Syria until after aj>. 18 see 
Bickerman in A.J.P. lxviii (1947), p. 353f. For the transfer of the Phrygian 
dioceses to Asia see Chap. XVI note 77. For the inclusion of Pamphylia in 
Asia in May-June, 43 b.c. see Cicero Epist. ad Fam. xn 14, 8 and 15, 5 and 7, 
in which the younger Lentulus, the quaestor of Asia, writing from Perge, 
mentions Side as in his province. For the Egyptian strategos in Cyprus in 
43 see Appian B.C. xv 61 and v 9. The diocese of Philomelium was perhaps 
attached to Asia somewhat later; see Chap. XIX note 17. If Philippus was 
governor of Cilicia in 47/6 (see above note 40), this could hardly have taken 
place at the time of the transfer of the Phrygian dioceses; for the fact that 
Oppius, the agent of L. Egnatius Rufus, whose interests Cicero commended 
to Philippus (Epist. ad Fam. xin 73 and 74), was engaged in business at 
Philomelium seems to show that the place was still attached to Cilicia. It is 
not known what was done with Cilicia Aspera at this time. Antony may 
perhaps have given part of it to Polemo of Laodiceia in 39 and he gave the 
coast to Cleopatra in 36 (see Chap. XVIII notes 17 and 22). 

45 . Appian B.C. in 2: Plutarch Brut. 19, 2. Trebonius left Italy for Asia 
before 19 April, 44 (Cicero Epist. ad Att. xrv 10, r) and reached Athens on 
22 May (ad Fam. xii 16, 1). See also W. Sternkopf in Herm. xlvii (1912), 
pp. 330 and 338L 

46 . Brutus seems to have left Italy in late August, 44 and Cassius, probably, 
in October; see Drumann-Groebe G.R. 1 p. 431 and iv p. 34, note 13 and Rice 
Holmes Architect of the Roman Empire 1 p. 44, note 7. For their imperium 
maius granted in 43 b.c. see Velleius Paterculus 11 62, 2 and Last in ].RS. 
xxxvii (1947), p. 162. The version of Florus (ix 17, 4) and Appian (B.C. 111 
2, 7 f. and 24; iv 57), according to which Macedonia and Syria were assigned 
by Caesar to Brutus and Cassius but taken from them by Antony and Dola- 
bella, is wholly incorrect; see Drumann-Groebe 1 p. 434: Sternkopf ibid. p. 
34if.: Rice Holmes ibid. p. 189, note 1. For the troops in Syria under the 
command of Marcius Crispus and Staius Murcus see above note 40. 

47 . Dolabella was appointed governor of Syria before 18 April, 44; see 
Cicero Epist. ad Att. xrv 9, 3. Schwartz in Herm. xxxiii (1898), p. 187 sup- 
posed that he and Antony received their provincial appointments from 
Caesar, but Sternkopf (ibid. pp. 354b and 379!:.) and Rice Holmes (p. 189L) 
made it highly probable that these provinces were assigned to them in the 
usual way during the month which followed Caesar’s assassination, and that 
about 1 June the plebiscitum which authorized Antony to take the two 
Gallic provinces in exchange for Macedonia extended the provincial com- 
mands of both Consuls to five years. 
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48 . Dolabella was still in Italy on 25 October, 44 (Cicero Epist. ad Att. xv 
13, 5), but he seems to have left before the middle of November (ad Fam. 
xvi 24, 2 and ad Att. xvi 15, if.). His departure from Rome while still in 
office is mentioned also by Cassius Dio xlv 15, 2 and xlvii 29, 1. For his 
journey to Asia see Appian B.C. in 24. According to Cicero Phil, xi 4, his 
legate M. Octavius Marsus preceded bim, plundering the country-districts 
and extorting money from the cities. For Dolabella’s actions in Asia see 
Cicero Phil, xi 5b; Epist. ad Fam. xn 12, 1; 14, 5; 15, 4; ad Brut. 11 3, 1 : Livy 
Per. cxix: Appian B.C. in 26: Cassius Dio xlvii 29, 2f.: Strabo xiv p. 646: 
Velleius Paterculus 11 69, 1 : Orosius vi 18, 6. The account of the slow torture 
of Trebonius as given in the Eleventh Philippic was accepted by Miinzer in 
RE. vi a 228of. in preference to the version of Appian and Dio, according to 
which Trebonius was killed immediately. The murder seems to have been 
committed about the middle or latter part of January, 43, for the Senate de- 
clared Dolabella a public enemy (Cicero Phil, xi 9, 15b and 29; xm 23 and 
36b; ad Fam. xn 15, 2: Livy Per. cxix and cxxi: Appian B.C. hi 61; rv 58) at 
a meeting held in the second half of February or early in March; see Dru- 
mann-Groebe G.R. 1 p. 445b and n p. 568f. and Rice Holmes Arch. Rom. 
Emp. 1 p. 206. A letter of Dolabella to the fiovXrj kclI apxovres kcli Stj/aos of 
Ephesus, exempting the Jews from military service (Josephus Ant. Jud. xiv 
10, 12, § 225L) and dated on the first of Lenaion, i.e. 24 January (see Bischof? 
in RE. xn 1941), shows, if genuine, that he had become master of the 
province before this time. 

49 . For Dolabella’s exactions see Cicero Phil, xi 6 and 25: Epist. ad Fam. 
xn 12, 1; 15, 1; ad Brut. 11 3, 5; 4, 3: Appian B.C. iv 60: Cassius Dio xlvii 
29, 3. According to the “Letters” of Brutus ,(see below note 54) nos. 1 
( = Plutarch Brut. 2) and 9, the Pergamenes gave him money amounting 
to fifty talents. For his troops see Appian B.C. iv 60 and Cicero Epist. ad Fam. 
xii 15, 7. For his title of Imperator (avroKparcup) see his letter to Ephesus 
cited in note 48 and Robert Et. Anat. p. 324b, an inscription from Tabae in 
honour of a man who had been his oweSpo? (i.e. a member of his consilium). 
For his fleet and its failure to reach Syria see Lentulus Spinther in Cicero 
ad Fam. xii 14, if. and 15, 2f., addressed to Cicero and the Senate, respec- 
tively: Cassius Parmensis in ad Fam. xii 13, 3: Appian B.C. iv 60. It is 
evident that Lentulus, in his desire to serve as acting governor until the 
arrival in Asia of that one of the two Consuls of 43 who was to govern the 
province (ad Fam. xii 14, 4 f.), magnified the importance of his own achieve- 
ments. It was pointed out by R. E. Smith in Class. Quart, xxx (1936), p. 197 
that the statement in ad Brut. 11 4, 3 that the Rhodians had refused to allow 
Dolabella to come to Rhodes is not necessarily untrue, as supposed by Tyrrell 
and Purser, since it is not irreconcilable with their sending envoys to him 
or even lending him ships. 

50 . For the defeat of Dolabella by Tillius Cimber see Cicero Epist. ad 
Brut. 1 6, 3 (19 May, 43). For his journey to Syria see Appian B.C. iv 60. For 
his arrival in Tarsus and capture of Aegaeae see Cicero ad Fam. xii 12, 5 
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and 13, 4: Cassius Dio xlvii 30, i = Zonaras x 18. For his defeat by Cassius 
and his death see Cicero ad Fam. xn 13, 4; 14, 4; 15, 7: Livy Per. cxxi: Strabo 
xvi p. 752: Velleius Paterculus 11 69, 2: Appian B.C. iv 6of.: Cassius Dio xlvii 
30, 2f. The rumour of his defeat which reached Rome early in July, 43 was 
probably premature, for it is improbable that definite news of it had been 
received in late August, when Octavian brought about the repeal of the 
measure declaring Dolabella a public enemy (Appian B.C. m 95). 

51 . Velleius Paterculus 11 62, 3: Appian B.C. iv 5. For Appuleius see Cicero 
Phil, x 24 and xni 32: Appian B.C. m 63 and iv 75. Only the last of these 
passages records that the money had been brought from Asia, but in Plu- 
tarch Brut. 24 there is mention of ships laden with money brought to Brutus 
from Asia by an unnamed arparrfyo s, who was evidently Appuleius. None 
of the sources quoted above tells us that Appuleius was a quaestor, but it is 
difficult to see how he could otherwise have had the revenues from the 
province, and he is probably to be identified (so the editor, as well as 
Miinzer in RE. Suppl. 1 112) with the Marcus Appuleius Sex. f. 6 rapta? 
mentioned in I EM. 547 (from Ephesus). 

52 . The general supposition, based on Cassius Dio xlvii 24, 2 = Zonaras x 
18, that Brutus crossed over from Macedonia to Asia in the spring of 43 was 
doubted by R. E. Smith in Class. Quart, xxx p. 196, note 7, and indeed it 
may be questioned whether Dio’s vo-repov does not refer to Brutus’s expedi- 
tion in the autumn. 

53 . Plutarch Brut. 27, 1; 28, 3. He held court at Clazomenae and pre- 
sumably other places as well; see Horace Sat. 1 7. He condemned to death 
Theodotus of Chios, who had advised the Egyptians to kill Pompey; see 
Plutarch Pomp. 80, 6 and Brut. 33. His friendly relations with the Cyzicenes 
are shown by the fact that he entrusted to their care the young son of the 
Thracian prince Sadala, who had been placed by his mother under Brutus’s 
protection (Appian B.C. iv 75). 

54 . See R. Hercher Epistolograpkt Graeci (Paris 1873), p. 177-191 and, 

for the contents of the collection, Broughton in Econ. Surv. iv p. 584b The 
collection, with a preface by someone calling himself /SacriXeu?, 

contains 35 letters attributed to Brutus, together with 35 replies acknowl- 
edged by “Mithridates” to be compositions of his own. The following com- 
munities are addressed: Pergamum, Cyzicus, Smyrna, Miletus, Tralles, 
Samos, Rhodes, Cos, Caunus, the Lycians, Patara, Myra, the Bithynians and 
a dynast (?) named Damas. The authenticity of the collection was defended 
by F. Riihl in Rh. Mus. lxx (1915), p. 315L and accepted by Gelzer in R.E. 
x ioo8f., Herzog in Hist. Ztschr. cxxv (1922), p. 21 1, note 1 and Rostovtzeff 
Hellenist. World , p. 1579, but denied by R. E. Smith {ibid. p. 194b), who 
pointed out the inconsistencies among the letters and the difficulty of recon- 
ciling them with the known facts of chronology (e.g. the connexion of 
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Pergamum and Tralles with Dolabella, who had left Asia long before 
Brutus arrived in it). To his arguments may be added the improbability 
that Brutus addressed the Bithynian cities as B iOvvol, since there is no 
reason to suppose that any such collective association as the later Koivov 
(see Chap. XVIII note 62) existed at this time. On the other hand, nos. 1, 
25 and 69 are quoted in Plutarch Brut. 2 as actual letters of Brutus, which 
suggests that a collection of his letters may have served as a nucleus for a 
larger group of later compositions. 

55 . This man was perhaps the Menodorus of Tralles, priest of Zeus 
Larasius, who was put to death by Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, probably 
in 32 b.c. (see Chap. XVIII note 35). 

56 . Livy Per. cxxii: Plutarch Brut. 28 and 30: Cassius Dio xlvii 25, 2; 
32, x: Appian B.C. iv 65. The only clue to the time of this meeting is the 
order of events given by Plutarch and Dio, both of whom place it after the 
formation of the Second Triumvirate and the ensuing proscription. 

57 . For Cassius’s campaign against the Rhodians see Appian B.C. iv 65^ 
Cassius Dio xivii 33, 3b = Zonaras x 18: Velleius Paterculus 11 69, 6: Plutarch 
Brut. 30, 2; 32, 2: Valerius Maximus 1 5, 8: Orosius vi 18, 13. See also van 
Gelder Gesch. d. Alt. Rhodier, p. 170L: Hiller von Gaertringen in RJE. 
Suppl. v 806: Rice Holmes Arch. Rom. Emp. 1 p. 78. For coins struck in Asia 
by Cassius in commemoration of his victory see H, A. Grueber Coins Rom. 
Rep. Brit. Mus. 11 p. 450!. and p. 483L nos. 82-84. 

58 . Cicero pro Rege Deiot. 38 and 41. Deiotarus’s attempt (after Caesar’s 
return to Rome from Zela) to obtain “a part of his kingdom” is also men- 
tioned by Scholiasta Gronovianus (p. 268 Stangl). His envoys were still in 
Rome in July, 44 b.c.; see Cicero Epist. ad Att. xvi 3, 6. According to the 
rhetorical and somewhat vague account of the granting of Deiotarus’s 
request by Antony after Caesar’s death which is given by Cicero in Phil. 11 
93L (alluded to also in Epist. ad Att. xiv 12, 1 and 19, 2), Antony restored 
to him the possessions which had been taken from him by Caesar in 47 (see 
above p. 413!.) but “recovered” by him suo Marte after the Dictator’s death. 
This may refer to a recovery of that part of Armenia Minor which had 
been given to Ariobarzanes. It is much more probable, however, as was 
supposed by Niese (R.E. iv 2403) and Stahelin ( Galater , 2 p. 95), that 
Deiotarus, having seized the tetrarchate of the Trocmi, which he had held 
before Caesar gave it to Mithradates of Pergamum (see above note 32), now 
obtained recognition as tetrarch of this tribe. Both he and his son are de- 
scribed in the tomb-inscription of the latter (R.A. vi [1935], p. 140L, see 
above note 29) as tetrarch of the Trocmi as well as of the Tolistobogii, and, 
as Stahelin pointed out, we know of no other occasion after the death of 
Mithradates of Pergamum (see above note 32) when Deiotarus could have 
received this office. 
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59 . For Tarcondarius see Chap. XV note 40. According to Scholiasta 
Gronovianus (p. 298 Stangl) and Suidas sm. K do-rap 'PoStos, he instigated 
his son’s accusation. Cicero’s speech pro Rege Deiotaro is described in Epist. 
ad Fam. lx 12, 2 as causa tenuis et inops nec scriptione magno opere digna. 
It was dated in November, 45 by O. E. Schmidt (Brief wechsel, p. 362). 

60 . Strabo xn p. 568= Suidas s.v. Kdxrrap 'Pottos, where Deiotarus’s 
murder of Tarcondarius is attributed to anger at the latter’s instigation of 
Castor’s accusation (see above note 59). The attack on Gorbeus (Beynam, 
see Chap. XV note 40) was dated by Niese in Rh. Mus. xxxvin (1883), 
p. 591, note 3 and R.E. rv 2402 (followed by Adcock in CAM. ix p. 679) 
in 48/7 during the period between Deiotarus’s return from Pharsalus and 
Caesar’s campaign against Pharnaces. This view, however, is not only at 
variance with the available chronological information, but, in view of the 
difficult position in which Deiotarus, by supporting Pompey, had placed 
himself, highly improbable. The general consensus of opinion, therefore, 
places this event after 44; see A. Zwintscher de Galatarum Tetrarchis, etc. 
(Leipzig 1892), p. 20: Reinach L’Hist. par les Monnaies, p. 157, note 1: 
Stahelin ibid. p. 95, note 2: Kubitschek in RE. x 2348!.: Ruge in RE. v a 
172. If we may suppose (which is far from certain, see Chap. XV note 40) 
that Tarcondarius was tetrarch of the Tectosages and that after his death 
Deiotarus seized the rule of this tribe also, the attack on Gorbeus may be 
dated after February, 43; for, as Coupry pointed out ( RA . vi [1935], p. 147L 
and ix [1937J, p. 86f.), the fact that Deiotarus and his son do not bear in 
the latter’s grave-inscription the tide of tetrarch of the Tectosages indicates 
that, if taken at all by the elder monarch, it was not until after the death 
of his son, who was still alive in February, 43 (Cicero Phil, xi 31 and 33). 
According to Strabo xn p. 567, the power over Galatia came in his time 
to three rulers, then to two, and then to one, namely Deiotarus. The two 
were supposed by Niese (ibid. p. 598) to have been Deiotarus and Mithra- 
dates of Pergamupn. They may, however, have been Deiotarus and Tarcon- 
darius, after whose death Deiotarus was the only ruler in Galatia. 

61 . Cassius Dio xlvii 48, 2 and Appian B.C. iv 88. Amyntas is described 
as the ypappaTevs of Deiotarus in Cassius Dio xlix 32, 3. His name suggests 
that he was a Macedonian, but Stahelin pointed out (ibid. p. 98, note 2) that, 
since two tetrarchs were named Amyntas (I.GJR. m 173 = O.Gi. 544), he 
may well have been a native Galatian. For his appointment by Antony 
as King of Galatia see Chap. XVIII note 21. 

62 . Plutarch Brut. 35. The Roman io-rparqyriKdts charged with peculation 
is called in the manuscripts of Plutarch Acvkiov UiXXav, but it was shown 
by Cichorius in Rom. Studien (Leipzig 1922), p. 254!., followed by Munzer 
in RE. xin 887, that the cognomen should be read as 'QuiWav and that he 
is the man called in Nepos Atticus 11, 2 L. lulium Mocillum praetorium 
i.e. L. Livius Ocella. In view of the tendency of Plutarch to eulogize Brutus, 
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frequently at the expense of Cassius, the account of his severity toward 
Ocella and Cassius’s indifference toward the offences of his should 

perhaps be regarded with some scepticism. 

63 . For the conference at Sardis see Plutarch Brut. 34!: Cassius Dio 
xl vi 1 35, 1. For the leaders’ title of Imperator see Plutarch 34, 1; it appears 
on coins issued by them in Asia Minor; see above note 57 (Cassius) and 
Chap. XXII note 43 (Brutus) . For their troops at Philippi — 80,000 legionaries, 
12,000 horsemen and archers of various nationalities and a force of 5000 
horse and a “large” number of foot-soldiers supplied by the “allied kings 
and Galatian tetrarchs” — see Appian B.C. iv 88, an estimate which has 
found general acceptance; see e.g. Gelzer in RJE. x 1013: Kromayer-Veith 
Schlachtcn- Atlas, Rom. Abt. iv 115: Rice Holmes Arch. Rom. Emp. 1 p. 82: 
M. P. Charlesworth in C.AH. x p. 23. For the date of the second batde 
of Philippi (23 October, 42) see Charlesworth, p. 24, note 1. 
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1 . Plutarch Ant. 24: Appian B.C. v 4b: Josephus Ant. ]ud. xiv 12, 2, §3oif.: 
Cassius Dio xlviii 24, 1. See also Gardthausen Augustus u. s. Zeit 1 p. i82f.: 
L. Craven Antony’s Oriental Policy until the Defeat of the Parthian Exp.— 
Univ. of Missouri Studies, Soc. Sc. Ser. 111 2 (1920), p. 2if.: T. Rice Holmes 
Arch. Rom. Emp. 1 p. 90L: Broughton in Econ. Surv. iv p. 585!:.: Rostovtzeff 
Hellenist. World, p. 1005!. The statement of Josephus that Antony, while in 
Bithynia, received envoys “from all sides” suggests that he crossed over from 
Thrace to this province. Craven, however, pointed out that it is much more 
probable that he went from Athens to Ephesus, and that the meeting in 
Bithynia was held later, perhaps during his progress through Asia Minor 
(see below note 6). For Antony as Neos Aiovutros at Athens (in 39/8 b.c.) 
see A. E. Raubitschek in T.A.P.A. lxxvit (1946), p. 146L For his coins 
with the ivy-wreath of Dionysus see Grueber Coins Rom. Rep. Brit. Mus. 
11 p. 502L According to Appian B.C. v 3 and 5 and Cassius Dio xlviii 2, 2f. 
and 30, 2, Antony went to Asia for the express purpose of collecting money 
with which to pay his soldiers, but in 40 b.c. they had not received their 
arrears of pay. For Anaxenor see Strabo xiv p. 648, Plutarch Ant. 24, 2 and 
Ins. Magn. i2g = Syll. s 766. For Antony’s favourites see Plutarch Ant. 24, 2, 
where besides Anaxenor, Xanthus, a flute-player, and Metrodorus, a dancer, 
are mentioned. It is possible, however, as Broughton suggested (p. 586, 
note 40), that this account, like the story of his gift of the house of a 
Magnesian to a cook whose skill had pleased him (ibid. §4), were taken from 
the later propaganda against him. Little credence can be given to the 
anecdote (ibid. §5) which relates that, when Antony was about to demand 
a second contribution from Asia, the orator Hybreas of Mylasa dissuaded 
him by the statement that he had already collected 200,000 talents. As 
Broughton observed (p. 585), it is doubtful whether the province was able 
to give Antony all that he demanded. 

2 . For Nicias, described as rvpawijcras Ka>wv and dated ko. 6 ' ripas, see 
Strabo xiv p. 658. See also Herzog in Hist. Ztschr. cxxv (1922), p. i9of. and 
Stein in RE. xvii 334. Herzog, followed by Rostovtzeff Hellenist. World, 
p. iooyf., identified him with Curtius Nicias, grammaticus, who is listed 
in Suetonius de Gram. 14 and appears in several of Cicero’s letters. Nicias 
is honoured in several inscriptions from Cos as tov Sapov vios, <f>i\ 6 na.rpi<;, 
rjposs, evepyeras ras rrok tos; sec Paton-Hicks 76-80: Herzog K.F. nos. 17-20 
and 192 and Hist. Ztschr. p. 208, note 3: Maiuri NS. 479-481. His coins, 
bearing his portrait and, on the reverse, the names of eight different magis- 
trates of Cos, suggest that he remained in power for eight years; see B.M. 
Cat. Caria, etc. p. 213, nos. 196-200: Paton-Hicks, p. 319: Herzog Hist. 
Ztschr. p. 208: Rostovtzeff, p. 936. His death, mentioned in an epigram of 
Crinagoras (Anth. Pal. ix 81), was dated about 30 b.c. by Herzog in S.B. 
Berl. Akad. 1901, p. 487 and Hist. Ztschr. p. 213L 
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3 . Appian B.C. v 7, where it is also related that “not long afterward” the 
Rhodians were deprived of these possessions “on the ground that they ruled 
them too harshly.” Naxos remained under Rhodian rule for at least four 
years; see LG. xii 5, 38, where the years are dated according to the lepev^ 
ttj? 'PoSou. But since it is necessary to presuppose a period long enough to 
demonstrate the Rhodians’ “harshness,” it is probable that Myndus and the 
three islands were not taken from them until after Octavian’s victory at 
Actium (see above p. 441). 


4 . See Kenyon in Cl. Rev. vn (1893), p. 477 and Brandis in Herm. xxxii 
(1897), p. 509f., a papyrus containing a letter of Antony to the Koivov tS>p 
a7ro T7j9 ’Ao-fas 'EXXijvtov announcing the bestowal of privileges on the 
arwoSo s t&v 077*0 rf/s owcovjucprjs iepoviKwv Kal <TT€(j>aveiT<ii>p. The grant of 
privileges to this society and a letter of Antony to the irpoeSpoi (whether of 
the crvpoSos or the koipop is uncertain) appear also in a fragmentary in- 
scription from Tralles; see J.O.AJ. xiv (1911), Beibl. i23f. For the Society 
and especially the Ionian branch and the privileges granted by Sulla see 
Chap. Ill note 114. The present “world-wide” owoSos, including, as 
Brandis pointed out, all those who had won victories in contests that were 
vepol Kal crr^avtlraL, was evidently a much larger organization. In the 
second century after Christ its headquarters were in Rome; see B.CH. ix 
(1885), p. i24f. Its relationship to the Ionian Technitac is not clear; the 
latter society was still in existence in the late second century after Christ; 
see CJ.G. 2933 = O.GJ. 501 and I£.M. 618. It was supposed by Brandis 
(p. 52of.) and by Poland in RJE. v a 25x5 that this “world-wide” organization 
of UpovtKai Kal crxe^amrat included the previously independent society 
of athletes. This view, however, is rendered questionable by a monument 
from Erythrae ( J.O.AJ . xm [1910], Beibl. 70, no. 54) of the late Hellenistic 
period, which contains (inter alia) two wreaths inscribed, respectively, 
ol awo rrj\ 9] otKoupevrj? aOkrjTai and ol airo rrj<; oiKovfiivr)? lepoveiKa t 
showing that the “world-wide” athletes and UpoveiKai were different or- 
ganizations; this is confirmed, moreover, by the fact that in a letter of the 
Emperor Claudius (see Chap. XXIII note 12) the “world-wide” UpovtiKat 
a-Te^avtirai are described as vepl top Aiowctop. Antony’s grant was con- 
nected with his visit to Ephesus in 33/2 (see below note 35) by Brandis 
(p. 516), but only on the ground that the privileges would have had greater 
value at that time. It seems more probable that these exemptions were 
granted at a time when war was not imminent and that the date assigned 
by Kenyon, 42/1 b.c., is correct. For the Koinon of the Greeks in Asia see 
Chap. VII notes 41 and 48, Chap. XVII note 9 and below note 54. 


5 . Josephus Ant. Jud. xv 4, 1, §89: Cassius Dio xlvxii 24, 2: Appian B.C. 
v 9, where it is related that Arsinoe had fled to the Temple of Artemis 
Leucophryene in Miletus (tic), but the statement that Antony summoned 
the priest of the Ephesian Artemis, whose official name was Megabyzos 
(see Chap. Ill note 86), shows the author’s error. 
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6. Appian B.C. v 7: Cassius Dio xlvii 31, 4; xlviii 24, 1: Strabo xiv p. 674 
(Boethus). Craven (ibid. p. 26f.) likened this journey to the usual tour of 
a proconsul, supposing that Antony visited the centres of the judiciary dis- 
tricts of the northern part of the province of Asia and then advanced through 
Bithynia and Galatia to the East 

7 . Plutarch Ant. 25b : Appian B.C. v 8 and xi: Cassius Dio xlviii 24, 2: 
Socrates Rhodius quoted in Athenaeus iv 29, p. 147 F-148 b (FJi.G. hi 
p. 326). 

8. Livy Per. cxxvii: Strabo xiv p. 660: Velleius Paterculus 11 78, 1: Justin 
xLii 4, 7: Plutarch Ant. 28, 1; 30, 1; 33, 1 and 4: Appian B.C. iv 63; v 65; 
Syr. 51 ; Cassius Dio xlviii 24, 3L and 39f. : Frontinus Strut. 11 5, 36 : Florus 
11 19, 3f. See also Gardthausen Aug. u. s. Zeit 1 pp. 224f. and 220 : Rice Holmes 
Arch. Rom. Emp. 1 p. 121: Tarn in C.AJH. x p. 47L: N. C. Debevoise Polit. 
Hist, of Parthia (Chicago 1938), p. io8f. 

9 . Cassius Dio xlviii 26, 3. Plancus’s appointment as proconsul of Asia by 
Antony, before leaving for Egypt in the autumn of 41, is mentioned in 
Dio xlviii 24, 3. In both passages only his cognomen is recorded. It is gen- 
erally supposed that he was L. Munatius Plancus, Consul in 42; see P.I.R. 
11 p. 391 and R. Hanslik in RE. xvi ^49. Groebe, however, observed (G.R. 

iv p. 22 6, note 5) that, since Lucius Plancus was engaged in the Perusian 
War during the winter of 41-40 and did not go to the East until after the 
fall of Perusia in February, 40 (Velleius Paterculus 11 76, 2 and Appian B.C. 

v <;o), either Dio is mistaken in the time of his appointment as proconsul 
of Asia or it was some other member of the family, perhaps a younger 
brother, who held the office. The former explanation is probably the correct 
one, for Lucius Plancus remained in the East until the summer of 40, when 
he returned with Antony to Italy (Appian B.C. v 55), and he may have 
held the office of proconsul of Asia for a few months prior to his return. 
His proconsulship of some province is attested by coins bearing the leeend 
L. Plancus pro Cos.-, see Grueber Coins Rom. Rep. Brit. Mus. 11 d. 406L A 
t epev<; A ovkIov Mowariov ... in an inscription from Mylasa (B.C.H. xn 
[1888], p. 15, no. 4) is perhaps to be connected with Plancus. if it may be 
supposed that this priesthood was created during the brief time which 
elapsed between his assumption of the proconsulship and the capture of 
Mylasa by the Parthians in the summer of 40 (see below note 10). Since 
the inscription contains mention of Gaius and Lucius Caesar as Principe s 
luventutis and should therefore probably be dated between 2 b.c. and a.d. 2, 
it can hardly be connected, as suggested in PJ.R. 11 p. 392 and R.E. xvi 
550 and 551, with Lucius Plancus, Consul in a.d. 13. 

10 . For Gordiucome (afterward Juliopolis) see Chap. XIII note 14. For 
Cleon see Strabo xii p. 574. Labienus’s tide appears on his coins (Grueber 
Coins Rom. Rep. Brit. Mus. n p. 500) and is mentioned also in Strabo xiv 
p. 660, Plutarch Ant. 28, 1 and Cassius Dio xlviii 26, 5. It was pointed out 
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by Munzer in R.E. xii 259 that Dio’s explanation of Parthicus as a cognomen 
is incorrect and that the word is to be construed as an adjective with lm- 
perator. The resistance of Aphrodisias may be inferred from the senatus 
consultum granting freedom to the city (see below note 15). It is possible 
that this resistance is referred to in a fragmentary inscription from Aphro- 
disias honouring a man who had been an envoy to Rome and is described as 
avavKaiordroi'} naipots 8 10x77/317 era? [ra] Koiva and ev toi? wokefioi? apx&S 
awttfv 6 vvov<i reX[t(ras]; see B.C.H. ix (1885), p. 74b, no. 5, restored by 
Robert in Et. Anat. p. 3i2f. For Alabanda, Mylasa and Stratoniceia see 
Cassius Dio xlviii 26, 3f. For Mylasa see also Strabo xiv p. 660 and especially 
L.W. 441 ( = Sy//. 3 768) and 442-3, letters written, respectively, by Octavian 
in 31 b.c. and by a Roman official about the same time (see below note 39) . 
For Stratoniceia see also Tacitus Ann. m 62, 2f. A fragment apparently of 
a senatus consultum or an imperial edict, granting certain privileges to 
Stratoniceia because of the dangers suffered “in the war,” is perhaps to 
be connected with Labienus’s invasion; see B.CH. li (1927), p. 59f., 
no. 3= SE.G. rv 246. A decree expressing thanks to the gods for preservation 
“from many, great and continuous dangers” (C.I.G. 2715 a = L.W. 519), 
which was formerly supposed to refer to this invasion, was dated in the sec- 
ond or third century after Christ by Roussel in B.CH. lv (1931), p. 93, 
note 5. For the profanation of the sacred territory at Lagina see B.CH. xi 
(1887), p. i^if., no. 56, a fragment of an inscription of Augustus (see below 
note 39). The profanation of “sacred and inviolable territory” is mentioned 
also in a fragmentary inscription from Lagina (B.CH. xi p. i6if., no. 71), 
perhaps part of a decree recording that the city was “saved from the dangers 
which surrounded it” and “became free and autonomous” (B.CH. xliv 
[1920], p. 70, no. 1), which was connected by the editor with the liberation 
of Stratoniceia from Rhodes in 167 b.c. but may have to do with Labienus’s 
invasion; see Chap. V note 35. For the description of a performance of the 
festival at Lagina as 17 &xBeicra ptra [r]ovs iro\epov s itpdyrq see B.CH. xi 
p. 10, no. 4. For the “miracle” at Panamara see Roussel in B.CH. lv p. 70L 

11 . For the chronology of 40 b.c. see Kromayer in Herm. xxix (1894), 
p. 556L and for the Compact of Brundisium see Gardthausen Aug. 1 p. 2i6f.: 
Rice Holmes Arch. Rom. Emp. 1 p. I03f.: Charlesworth in CAH. x p. 43L 

12 . Livy Per. cxxvii: Cassius Dio xlviii 30, 2f.: Plutarch Ant. 33, 4: Vel- 
leius Paterculus 11 78, 1 : Appian B.C. v 65 : Frontinus Stral. n 5, 36. For the 
date see Gardthausen Aug. n p. 112. 

13 . Livy Per. cxxvm: Strabo xvi p. 751: Cassius Dio xlviii 41, if. and 
xlix i9f.: Justin xlii 4, 7f.: Plutarch Ant. 34, 1; Frontinus Strat. 1 1, 6; 11 
2 > 5 ; 5 > 37 : Florus 11 19, 5 f.: Orosius vi 18, 23: Eutropius vii 5. See also 
Gardthausen Aug. 1 p. 231L 

14 . Cassius Dio xlviii 41, 5; xlix 20, 5 f.: Plutarch Ant. 34, 2f.: Josephus 
Ant. Jud. xiv 15, 9, §447 = Bell. Jud. 1 16, 7, §322 (the surrender of Samosata) : 
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Orosius vi 18, 23 (Antony’s capture of one castellum). The narrative of 
Plutarch, relating that Antony displaced Ventidius out of jealousy and 
afterward, “in shame and repentance,” was glad to make peace with An- 
tiochus for the price of 300 talents, was characterized by Tarn in C.A.H. 
x p. 53, note 3 as an “absurd story.” This narrative, however, is in agreement 
with that of Dio, who also ascribed the removal of Ventidius to Antony’s 
jealousy and related that the latter made a pretended agreement with 
Antiochus in order that he might have a pretext for withdrawing. 

15 . For Stratoniceia see B.CH. xi (1887), p. 225f. = Viereck, p. 41, no. xx, 
a fragment of a senatus consultum dated 15 Aug. 39. The restoration of the 
city’s freedom (under Antony) is mentioned in Dessau 8780. For Miletus 
see O.GJ. i^ — Herm. lv (1920), p. i78f. : Herm. ibid. p. 177: Milet 1 3, 
p. 269!., no. 126, 1 . 23F and, for the date, p. 2S2f. and Rehm in SB. Bayer. 
A fad. 1939, 8, p. nf. For the union of Aphrodisias and Plarasa see Chap. V 
note 38. For the recognition of the freedom of the united communities see 
C.I.G. 2737 = Bruns Pontes ’ , no. 43 -O.G 1 . 453 and 455 (a fragment in 
RJE.G. xix [1906], p. io2f., no. 16) = Abbott and Johnson Municip. Ad- 
ministration, no. 29, a letter of Antony and a senatus consultum. The former 
is dated by Antony’s title of Consul designatus for the second and the third 
time as not earlier than 39, when, in a revision of the Compact of Brundisium, 
it was agreed that he should hold the consulship in 34 and 31 (see Charles- 
worth in C.AH. x p. 46, note 1), and not later than 35; since this letter was 
evidently written from Rome, the date cannot be later than the autumn of 
39, when Antony left the Capital for Athens, never to return. For an envoy 
sent to Rome, who may have secured the senatus consultum, see above note 
10. This is presumably the decree to which allusion is made in the title 
assumed by the city, probably in the second century after Christ, rj kap- 
npoTarr) ^>[t]X.ocre/SacrTos iXevdipa Kal avrovopos K[a]rd ra Soypara rrj 5 
tfejpcordrT)? crir/Kk7)To[v] Kal ra opKia (treaties) Kal ra? Oe[i] a? avri- 
ypa&as (imperial rescripts) 'A<f>po ?>\ ijcrtecov iroXts a<rv\o<s (J.H.S. xx 
( 1900], p. 77F, no. 6, see Chap. XXVII note 22). For Cos see Herzog in Hist. 
Ztschr. c xxv (1922), p. 212, note 3 and Abh. Berl. A fad. 1928 vi, p. 51 (an 
unpublished inscription), dated [npo vipepcov . . . KaXjavSwv ’IovXteuv, 
perhaps of 39 b.c. It was pointed out by A. H. M. Jones {Gree\ City , p. 116) 
that in spite of grants of independence made by Caesar and Antony, “the free 
communities remained henceforth in a very small minority.” 

16 . For Antony’s power in 40/39 and his appointment of client-princes 
(Darius in Pontus, Amyntas in Pisidia and Polemo in “part of Cilicia”) see 
Appian B.C. v 75: J. Raillard Die Anordnungen d. M. Antonius im Orient 
(Zurich 1894), p. 15b: Tarn in C.A.H. x pp. 34 and 51F: Broughton in Peon. 
Sura, iv p. 588f. For the death of Attalus of Paphlagonia (see Chap. XV note 
37) and of Deiotarus and the succession of Castor see Cassius Dio xlviii 33, 5. 

17 . Appian B.C. v 75 (see above note 16). According to Strabo xn p. 569, 
Amyntas held Antioch-near-Pisidia and the country “as far as” Apollonia 
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(see Chap. XIX notes 21 and 20), his possession of which perhaps dates from 
this time, but his capture of Cremna (see Chap. XIX note 25) was evidently 
much later. He may also have received Termessus, whose autonomous coins 
seem to end in 39 b.c.; see Chap. XII note 34. Polemo is mentioned as holding 
Iconium in Strabo xii p. 568, where, although no patronymic or character- 
izing phrase is given, it may be assumed that he was Polemo, the son of Zeno 
of Laodiceia, who appears often in Strabo’s work and later became king of 
Pontus (see below note 23). On the basis of Appian’s statement, however, 
that he obtained a “part of Cilicia” this Polemo was identified by A. von 
Sallet in Beitr. z. Gesch. u. Num. d. Konige d. Cimm. Bosporos u. Pontos 
(Berlin 1866), p. 49b and Waddington in Rev. Num. 1866, p. 434 with M. 
Antonius Polemo, chief priest and dynast of Olba, whose name appears on 
a coin of Olba. This view was accepted by Raillard (p. 34f.), who suggested 
that Polemo may have ruled in Cilicia before Antony’s arrival in Asia and 
obtained from him confirmation of the power he had previously held. Since 
the coin in question, however, appears to have been issued in the first cen- 
tury after Christ, probably under Claudius (see Chap. XXIII note 26), there 
is no ground for this identification, and the view of Mommsen (Ges. Schr. 
viii p. 269) that the ruler of Iconium and part of Cilicia was the later King 
of Pontus is clearly the correct one. 

18 . His coins are inscribed BourtXctos To.pKov81p.oTov d?ikavT(i)viov\ see 
Coll. Wadd. 4714 and p. 469: BM. Cat. Lycaonia, etc. pp. cxxx and 237: 
Raillard, p. 29f. 

19 . For Antony’s arrangements in Asia Minor in 37/6 see Gardthausen 
Aug. 1 p. 242L: Raillard, pp. 15!. and 26f . : Tarn in CAM. x p. 69!.: Brough- 
ton in Ecoti. Surv. iv p. 588L: R. Syme The Roman Revolution (Oxford 
1939), p. 26of. 

20 . For Deiotarus Philadelphus see Strabo xii p. 562. He is mentioned also 
(in connexion with the battle of Actium) in Plutarch Ant. 61, 1 and 63, 3 
and Cassius Dio l 13, 5. For his coins inscribed BaonXcws [<I >i]Xct8eX$ov and 
BucrtXcoj? Aiporaf pov 4 >iXa] 8 eX<£ov see Reinach L’Hist. par les Monnaies, 
pp. 151 and i62f. and Receuil 1 2 p. 164*. On the reverse, the former coin has 
the legend Baor tXtrro-T)? [’ASo/Jojyuopas (with her portrait), the latter, 
BaoriXew? Aijiofrapov •JuXo-n-JaTopos. According to Strabo, Deiotarus ruled 
in Gangra. Since under the emperors Gangra used an era beginning in 
6/5 b.c. and this is found also at Pompeiopolis and Neoclaudiopolis (Ne- 
apolis, see Chap. VIII note 6) in Phazimonitis, where it was evidently reck- 
oned from the date of these cities’ annexation to the Empire (see Chap. XIX 
note 47), it seems evident that both the valley of the Amnias and western 
Phazimonitis, subsequently obtained by Deiotarus (see below note 23), were 
taken by Rome at the same time as Gangra as part of Deiotarus’s kingdom. 
It is probable that the Paphlagonian coast was not assigned to Deiotarus but 
continued to be a part of the province of Bithynia; for Abonuteichus in the 
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time of Septimius Severus was still using the era of Pompey, reckoned from 
64/3 b.c.; see l.GR. in 91. 

21 . For the grant of Galatia and Lycaonia to Amyntas see Cassius Dio 
xlix 32, 3; Lin 26, 3: Strabo xn pp. 567-569: Plutarch Ant. 61, 2. According 
to Dio (ll. cc), he also received from Antony “some places in Pamphylia.” 
This was supposed by Raillard, p. I5f. and by Syme in Klio xxvii (1934), 
p. 123 to refer to his dominions in Pisidia and not to Pamphylia proper. The 
fact, however, that Amyntas issued silver tetradrachms at Side indicates that 
he received at least one city on the Pamphylian coast. For his coins inscribed 
BacrtXeojs ’Kpxnnov see B.M. Cat. Galatia, etc. pp. xviii and 2f. For the addi- 
tional possessions given him by Augustus see below note 41, and for his 
kingdom in general see A. Zwintscher De Galat. Tetrarchis et Amynta Rege 
Quaest. (Leipzig 1892), p. 36L 

22 . Strabo xiv p. 671. In xiv p. 669 there is specific mention of Hamaxia, 
near the western end of the coast of Cilicia Aspera, from which ship-timber, 
especially cedar, was exported. “Much” of Cilicia, as well as Cyprus, is in- 
cluded in the list of Antony’s gifts to Cleopatra in Plutarch Ant. 36, 2. Cyprus 
is mentioned also as a gift to her from Antony in Strabo xiv p. 685 and 
Cassius Dio xlix 32, 5; but since at least part of the island was presented to 
her by Caesar (see Chap. XVII note 44), Antony’s action may have been 
merely a confirmation of this earlier gift. For the occasion and date of 
Antony’s gifts to her see below note 29. 

23 . Strabo xh p. 578 : Cassius Dio xlix 25, 4, where Polemo’s capture by the 
Parthians (also in Plutarch Ant. 38, 3) and subsequent release on the payment 
of a ransom are recorded. For his coins inscribed BaeriXe'oj? rioXe/xcovo? 
EwreySous see Receuil i 2 p. 21. For the extent of his kingdom see Raillard, 
p. ipf. For Arsaces in Phazimonitis see Strabo xii p. 560, with the correction 
[urro] rcov QapvaKov tov / 3 acrtkea)<s TraiSwv, adopted by Ed. Meyer in Gesch. 
d. Konigr. Pontos, p. 109, note 1 and Munro in Cl. Rev. xiv (1900), p. 442!. 
For Lycomedes see Chap. XVII note 2r. For Deiotarus’s possession of west- 
ern Phazimonitis see above note 20. The statement in Strabo xii p. 561 that 
it was given to “kings” suggests a division between him and Polemo. For the 
gift of Armenia Minor in 33 see Cassius Dio xlix 33, 2 and 44, 3 and for 
Colchis see Strabo xi p. 499. 

24 . According to Strabo xii p. 561, Amaseia was given to “kings,” and 
while the donor is not named, it may be assumed that he was Antony; see 
Niese in Rh. Mus. xxxvm (1883), p. 582 and A. H. M. Jones Cities, p. 427. 
It was supposed by Raillard (ibid. p. 22L) that by these “kings” a succession 
of monarchs was meant, namely, Deiotarus, Castor and Deiotarus Phila- 
delphus. It seems improbable, however, that this part of Pontus was held 
by these rulers. The suggestion of Jones ( l.c .) that some local tyrant, like 
Strato of Amisus (see below), was meant is also hard to accept, for a tyrant 
of this kind would scarcely have been called by Strabo a “king.” Amisus is 
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likewise said by Strabo (xii p. 547) to have been given to “kings,” but here 
Antony is specifically named as the donor. As Jones observed ( l.c .), this 
statement also is “curiously obscure”; presumably, however, Polemo is meant. 
Amisus was subsequently ruled by a tyrant, Strato, who was deposed by 
Octavian (see below note 44), but how he obtained his power is unknown. 

25 . Strabo xii p. 560, where it is recorded that after Pompey’s time oi rjye- 
fioixi t&v 'P(ofjLo.t(i)v divided the iroXirev/tara of Culupene and Camisene 
among the priests of Comana and Zela and Ateporix, a “dynast of tetrarchal 
birth.” Unfortunately, the vague expression of Strabo does not make it clear 
whether this division was made by Caesar or by Antony, but the action seems 
more in keeping with the general policy of the latter and it is usually attrib- 
uted to him; see (most recently) Anderson in Anat. Stud. Ramsay, p. 8: 
Tarn in C.AH. x p. 69: A. H. M. Jones Cities, p. 168 and Gree\ City, p. 70: 
Broughton in Econ. Surv. iv p. 589. The priest of Comana was evidently 
Lycomedes, but it is also not clear whether this addition to the temple-domain 
was the reTpdtrxoivo s X^P a which, according to Strabo xii p. 558, was given 
to him. For Culupene, which included the later Sebastopolis near the head- 
waters of the Scylax, and Camisene, the valley of the upper Halys, see Ander- 
son ibid. p. 7b and Stud. Pont. 1 p. 34b On the basis of the statement of 
Strabo (p. 560) that Carana (apparently after Ateporix’s death) was com- 
bined with his holdings and the supposition that it was the later Sebastopolis, 
it was suggested by Ramsay (R.E.G. vi [1893], p. 252) and Reinach ( L'Hist . 
par les Monnaies, p. 158), followed by Anderson (ibid. p. 8) and Jones ( 11 . cc.), 
that this was the portion of Ateporix. Support for this view was found in the 
fact that the era of Sebastopolis began in October, 3 b.c. (I.G.R. m m [ = 
Dessau 8801] and 114: Mel. Beyrouth in 1 [1908], p. 453b, no. 16: Receuil i 2 
p. 141), when it was supposed that Ateporix died and his dominions were 
incorporated in the Roman province. But, apart from the uncertainty of the 
identification of Carana with Sebastopolis (see Ruge in R.E. 11 a. 956), there 
is no indication in Strabo that it ever actually belonged to Ateporix, and 
since the year of his death is unknown, there are no grounds for connecting 
this event with the era of Sebastopolis. It seems more probable that this 
western part of the regions in question was assigned to the two priests and 
that Ateporix’s portion was farther east and included the valley of the upper 
Halys and the region on the north. It may have included also the later city 
of Sebasteia (Sivas), whose coins show an era beginning between 2/1 b.c. 
and a.d. 1/2 (Receuil i 2 p. 140), evidently the year in which it was added to 
the Roman province of Galatia (see Chap. XIX notes 47 and 49). Since it is 
recorded in Strabo xii p. 560 that on Ateporix’s death a part of his dominions 
was given to Pythodoris and in pp. 557 and 559 that Megalopolitis belonged 
to the Queen, Ruge (who believed that Ateporix had held Sebasteia) main- 
tained in RE. xv 144 that Sebasteia was not, as has been generally supposed, 
the city of Megalopolis founded by Pompey (see Chap. XV note 35). It is no 
more possible, however, to draw from these coins than from those of Se- 
bastopolis any inference as to the time of Ateporix’s death; and since this 
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part of Strabo’s work seems to have been written before 2 b.c. (see Anderson 
ibid. p. pf.), there seems to be no good reason why it should not be supposed 
that at the death of Ateporix Megalopolitis was given to Pythodoris and 
held by her for some time but afterward (between 2 b.c. and aj>. 2) taken 
from her by Augustus and incorporated in the province of Galatia, when 
the city was renamed Sebasteia and the new era instituted (see Chap. XX 
note 52). 

26 . Strabo xn p. 540; xvn p. 796: Appian B.C. v 7: Cassius Dio xlix 32, 3: 
Valerius Maximus ix 15, Ext. 2 (where it is said that Antony put Ariarathes 
to death). According to the order of events in Appian’s narrative, the ap- 
pointment of Sisines (Archelaus) in place of Ariarathes occurred during 
Antony’s progress through Asia Minor in 41. In Dio, however, the expul- 
sion of Ariarathes and the appointment of Archelaus are placed in 36, a date 
which is in accord with the statement in Tacitus Ann. 11 42, 2 that (at the 
'accession of Tiberius in a.d. 14) Archelaus had ruled Cappadocia for fifty 
years. Raillard, who rejected the identification of Sisines with Archelaus, sup- 
posed (p. 26f.) that the former was a rival of Ariarathes (confused with 
Archelaus by Appian), to whom Antony granted a small portion of territory 
between Cappadocia and Lycaonia. The discrepancy in dates between Ap- 
pian and Dio is usually explained by the supposition that the original ap- 
pointment was made in 41 but that Archelaus did not succeed in overcoming 
his rival until 36; see Gardthausen Aug. 1 pp. 184 and 243: Wilcken in RE. 
n 451: Craven Antony’s Oriental Policy, p. 29, note 77: Rice Holmes Arch. 
Rom. Emp. 1 pp. 91 and 128. Niese (RE. 11 82of.), accepting Appian’s chro- 
nology in preference to Dio’s, dated Ariarathes’s death in 41 but failed to ex- 
plain why Archelaus did not become king until 36. Tarn, however, pointed 
out (CAH. x pp. 34 and 69) that in 41 Antony would not have “staged a 
civil war in Cappadocia” and that the appointment of Archelaus should be 
dated in 36. Ariarathes must have been on the throne for a few years if the 
coins with the legend BaoiXecos * Kpt.apa.dov Etxrc/Jot)? xai 4 >i\a 8 eX^>ov and 
the years 5 and 6 have been correctly attributed to him; see Reinach Trois 
Royaumes, p. 64 f. and B.M. Cat. Galatia, etc. p. 43. For Archelaus’s grand- 
father Archelaus see Chap. XV note 36. The statements of Appian and Dio 
that his mother Glaphyra was a courtesan may have some foundation, but 
the further statement that her charms caused Antony to appoint Archelaus 
as king probably originated in propaganda, like the epigram, attributed to 
Augustus, in which Antony is taunted with relations with her (Martial xi 
20). Glaphyra has the title Bacrikuraa in an inscription in her honour from 
Magnesia-on-Maeander (Ins. Magn. 138 = O.G.I. 361). For inscriptions of 
Archelaus bearing the title of BocriXevs and the cognomen ^iXon-arpis see 
l.G. n 2 3430 and 3431 = 0.(7./. 357 and 360: O.G.I. 358 and 359. For his coins 
marked BcwriXecus ’ApxeAaov <PiAoTrarpiSos rov (or xai) Kticttov and prob- 
ably struck (after 18/17 B - c -) on the island of Elaeussa see Reinach Trois 
Royaumes, p. 67 f.: Imhoof-Blumer in Rev. Suisse de Num. vm (1898), p. 28, 
no. 12: BM.Cat. Galatia, etc. pp. xxxiii and 44. 
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27 . For Adiatorix see Strabo xii p. 543. For Domnilaus see above p. 403 and 
Chap. XV note 40. As Reinach observed (L’Hist. par les Monnaies, p. 157F), 
Adiatorix was probably the man of this name whom Caelius Rufus’s friend 
Diogenes and his freedman Philo visited in 50 b.c. (Cicero Epist. ad Fam. 
11 12, 2). For Cleon see Strabo xii p. 574. For the Abretteni see Chap. V note 
68. It was suggested by Munro that the Zeus Pandemos who appears in an 
inscription found in the mountains north of Simav ( JMS . xvn [1897], p. 289, 
no. 64) was Zeus Abrettenus. For Octavian’s appointment of Cleon to the 
priesthood of Comana in Pontus see below note 43. 

28 . This view was expressed by Syme in The Roman Revolution, p. 27if. 
For Pontus see also Anderson in Anat. Stud. Buckler, p. 6f. 

29 . See Tarn in CAM. x p. 66. For Antony’s marriage to Cleopatra, his 
acknowledgement of the twins, Alexander Helius and Cleopatra Selene 
(born probably in 40), and his first “donations” to the Queen see Plutarch 
Ant. 36, 2f.: Cassius Dio xlix 32, 4L: Josephus Ant. fud. xv 4, if., §92f. and 
Bell. Jud. 1 18, 4, §36of . : Eusebius Chron. 1 p. 170 Schone = p. 79 Karst = 
Porphyrius frg. 2, 17 Jac. (F. Gr. Hist. 11 p. i202f.). See also Gardthausen 
Aug. 1 p. 292L and 11 p. i7of.: Kromayer in Herm. xxix (1894), p. 571E: 
Raillard Anordnungen d. M. Ant. p. 54!.: Stahelin in R.E. xi 759 f.: Syme 
ibid. p. 26of.: Lederer in Num. Chron. xvm (1938), p. 66f. : M. Grant From 
Imperium to Auctoritas, p. 368f. In Plutarch the marriage and the donations 
are recorded immediately after Antony’s meeting with Octavian at Tarentum, 
i.e. in the winter of 37/6, and in Dio, although mentioned after Antony’s 
return from the Parthian expedition, they are included among the events of 
36. In Josephus, on the other hand, they are placed in 35/4. The dating of 
the acknowledgement of the twins and of the donations, given by Plutarch 
and Dio and accepted by Raillard and Kromayer (followed by Otto in RE. 
Suppl. 11 43L), who showed that these events took place early in 36, has been 
generally adopted. That of the marriage with Cleopatra was disputed by 
Gardthausen in N. Jahrbb. f. d. Kl. Alt. xxxix (1917), p. 158L and Rice 
Holmes Arch. Rom. Emp. 1 p. 227L, who placed it in 32. An attempt to de- 
fend the chronology of Josephus in at least one particular was made by J. 
Dobias in Ann. de I’lnst. de Philol. et d’Hist. Orient, n (1934) - Mel. Bidez, 
p. 287b, who, while admitting that Chalcis in northern Syria was given to 
Cleopatra in 37/6, dated the gift of Coele Syria in the spring of 34 and that 
of Phoenicia, Jericho and the Nabataean territory a little later in the same 
spring. According to Eusebius, a new era beginning in Sept., 37 b.c. was 
introduced by Cleopatra, and this appears in inscriptions having a double 
date; see M. L. Strack Dynastie d. Ptol. p. 2iif.: O.GJ. 195, note 4: Gardt- 
hausen Aug. n p. 169 and N. Jahrbb. f. d. Kl. Alt. xxxix p. i6if.: Wilcken 
in Abh. Berl. A^ad. 1933 vi, p. 41 f. This era was presumably instituted for the 
purpose of reckoning Cleopatra’s years as queen of the possessions which she 
received by these gifts. For the donations of 34 b.c. see below note 33. 
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30. For the Parthian expedition see Gardthausen Aug. i p. 292L: Kromayer 
in Herm. xxxi (1896), p. 7of.: L. Craven Antony's Oriental Policy, p. yof.: 
Rice Holmes Arch. Rom. Emp. 1 pp. 123L and 223b : Tarn in CAH. x p. 7 if.: 
Debevoise Polit. Hist, of Parthia, p. i2if.: Syme ibid. p. 263f. For the seizure 
of Artavasdes see Cassius Dio xlix 39, 3f.: Josephus Ant. Jud. xv 4, 3, §104: 
Tacitus Ann. 11 3, 2: Plutarch Ant. 50, 4. For Artaxias see Chap. XX note 25. 

31. Antony, before setting out against the Parthians, sent Octavian a fleet 
of 120 ships; see Plutarch Ant. 35, 4 and Appian B.C. v 95 and M. Hadas 
Sextus Pompey (New York 1930), p. 121. Antony’s ships are mentioned also 
in Appian B.C. v 98, where it is recorded that out of the original number of 
130 (sic), 102 put to sea under the command of Statilius Taurus but were 
forced by a storm to return to Tarentum. They were presumably used by 
Taurus in his operations along the Sicilian coast before the battle of Nau- 
lochus (Appian v 118), and after the battle they returned to Antony (Cassius 
Dio xlix 14, 6). One of these ships may have been commanded by Seleucus, 
a vavapxos from Rhosus on the coast of northern Syria, who received citi- 
zenship and various privileges in an edict of Octavian accompanied by a 
letter to the city of Rhosus written in 35 or 34 b.c.; see Roussel in Syria xv 
(1934), p. 34f. and Chap. X note 10. Roussel, who dated the edict in 41 b.c., 
supposed that the war in which Seleucus served was the campaign ended by 
the battle of Philippi. But it was pointed out by M. A. Levi in Riv. Fil. lxvi 
(1938), p. 113L that the date of the edict is to be determined by that of the 
letter, and, since there is no reason why honours won in 42 should not have 
been granted more promptly, it is highly probable that the service in question 
was rendered in the campaign ending in the battle of Naulochus. 

32. Livy Per. cxxxi: Appian B.C. v 133L: Cassius Dio xlix 17L: Strabo m 
p. 141: Velleius Paterculus 11 79, 5: Orosius vi 19, 2. See also Gardthausen 
Aug. 1 p. 3o6f. and Hadas ibid. p. i5of., and for Furnius see Groag in RE. 
vn 376L 

33. Cassius Dio xlix 40, 3L: Plutarch Ant. 54, 3L See also Gardthausen 
Aug. 1 p. 335f. and Tarn in C.AH. x p. 8of., who pointed out the significance 
of the legend Cleopatrae Reginae Regum Filiorum Regum on coins struck 
by Antony at this time (Grueber Coins Rom. Rep. Brit. Mus. 11 p. 525) and 
observed that to the Greeks and Asiatics Antony was now a divine Hellen- 
istic monarch, the “supreme ruler of the inhabited world, of the East and 
of Rome alike.” For Antony’s use of Caesarion for the purpose of propa- 
ganda see K. W. Meiklejohn in JUS. xxiv (1934), p. 191b 

34. See Kromayer in Herm. xxxm (1898), p. 30L, who showed that, while 
Octavian’s enmity toward Antony dated from the latter’s repulse of Octavia 
at Athens in the summer of 35, the celebration at Alexandria in the autumn 
of 34 led to the open expression of that enmity and served Octavian as a pre- 
text for war. For his subsequent propaganda against Antony see Gardthausen 
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Aug. 1 p. 348f. : Rostovtzeff SRH.R.E. pp. 28L and 494: Tarn and Charles- 
worth in CAM. x p. 9of.: Syme Roman Revolution , p. 276L 

35 . Plutarch Ant. 56, 1. For Antony’s forces at this time see Kromayer in 
Herm. xxxm pp. 23! and 68, who showed that in addition to the fourteen 
much-depleted legions which survived the Parthian campaign, the three 
legions which had garrisoned Syria and the three which had been recruited 
by Sextus Pompey, Antony had raised two additional legions in the East 
before the spring of 34, and eight more before the autumn of 32, with a total 
of thirty. For a coin of Antony’s inscribed Leg. XXX see Grueber Coins Rom. 
Rep. Brit. Mus. n p. 530, no. 221. For Antony’s wide recruiting in the eastern 
provinces see O. Cuntz in J.O.AJ. xxv (1929), p. 7of., who observed that 
among the gravestones of soldiers from the provinces of Asia Minor found 
in Illyricum and antedating the time of Claudius, several show the gentilicia 
of prominent partisans of Antony, such as Cn. Domidus Ahenobarbus, C. 
Sosius, L. Munatius Plancus and M. Titius. Of Antony’s thirty legions, nine- 
teen took part in the Actian campaign (Plutarch Ant. 68, 2), having a total 
of only 60,000 to 63,000 men, with the addidon of at the most 12,000 light- 
armed troops and 12,000 horsemen; see Tarn in Cl. Quart, xxvi (1932), p. 
78L and C.AJi. x p. 100. For Antony’s fleet see Plutarch Ant. 61, 1 and Gardt- 
hausen Aug. 1 p. 355. The incident of Menodorus, priest of Zeus Larasius at 
Tralles, who, according to Strabo xiv p. 649, was killed by Cn. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus on the charge of tampering with the loyalty of the men in the 
fleet, was connected by Gardthausen (1 p. 356 and note 9) with the mobiliza- 
tion in Ephesus. For the destruction of the grove of Asclepius see Valerius 
Maximus 1 1, 19: Cassius Dio li 8, 3: Lactantius Div. Inst. 11 7, 17. 

36 . Suetonius Aug. 17, 3 and 26, 3: Cassius Dio u 4, 1; 18, 1; 21, 1 : Orosius 
vi 19, 21 : Appian B.C. rv 42. The statement of Suetonius that Octavian en- 
tered upon his fifth consulship (29 b.c.) at Samos was regarded as an error 
by Mommsen in Res Gest. Div. Aug. 2 (Berlin 1883), p. 136, but, as Gardt- 
hausen observed {Aug. n p. 211), there is no reason why it should be re- 
jected. For his visit to Ephesus see Syria xv (1934), p. 36, a letter written to 
the city of Rhosus (see also above note 31) by Octavian as Consul for the 
third time, designate for the fourth time, i.e. before 1 Jan. 30 b.c. 

37 . For this era, reckoned from September, 31 b.c., see O. Kaestner de 
Aeris quae ab lmperio Coes. Octaviani, etc. (Leipzig 1890), p. 35: Buresch 
Aus Lydien, p. 2of.: Chapot Prov. Procons. p. 3851: Kolbe in AM. xlvi 
(1921), p. 115L It appears at Samos as Iros rrjs Kaurapos vtio ] s in I.G.R. iv 
991 = 1706, where the earliest date is Itovs y, ix. 29/8 b.c. For its use in 
Philadelphia and the basin of the upper Cogamis see I.GR. rv 1615 (Irovs o' 
koX a rfjs K alcrapa ve'u<7]S = a.d. 40), 1619 ( =Syll 2 883, a rescript of 
Caracalla in aj>. 214) and 1653 and Keil-Premerstein in no. 54 (a.d. 42/3). 
A double dating, [Irjovs (era of Actium) tov Si avrov pKc 1 (era of 
Sulla, see Chap. X note 26) ix. aj>. 36/7, is found in Buresch, no. 29 (from 
Daldis in Lydia) . Another instance of its use appears in an inscription from 
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Trajanopolis ( I.G.R. iv 626), dated erovv airy S', where, although the name 
of the emperor Trebonianus Gallus has been restored in the erasure, the 
restoration seems certain for the reason that, were the date reckoned by the 
era of Sulla, as in other inscriptions from Trajanopolis ( I.G.R . iv 623-625), 
the year 282 would be aj>. 197/8 and the name of Septimius Severus was not 
ordinarily erased. This use of the era of Actium in Lydia necessitates a modi- 
fication of the statement of Kaestner (p. 41) that it is not found on the main- 
land of Asia Minor. 

38 . Strabo xiv p. 657. The painting was taken to Rome and placed in the 
temple of Divus Julius; see also Pliny NU. xxxv 91. 

39 . For Stratoniceia see B.CJrl. xi (1887), p. 151L, no. 56, a fragment of an 
inscription which perhaps commemorated the decretum of Augustus men- 
tioned in Tacitus Ann. hi 62, 2. For Mylasa see L. W. 441 —Syll? 768 = 
Abbott and Johnson, no. 30, written in 31 b.c. For Hybreas see Strabo xiv 
p. 660 and above p. 431. Coins with the legend 'Tfipiov ypapparevovTo^ are 
probably to be ascribed to him; see BM. Cat. Caria, p. 130, no. 22f. and Head 
HBJ. 2 p. 622. For the letter of the Roman official see L. W. 442-3 = Abbott 
and Johnson, no. 32, with corrections in B.CH. xvm (1894), p. 543b, an in- 
scription the precise meaning of which, in the present condition of the text, 
is not wholly clear. 

40 . For the coins of Antony minted in Asia Minor about 39 b.c. see Grueber 
Coins Rom. Rep. Brit. Mus. 11 pp. 502L For those of Octavian see Grueber, 
p. 537f.: Sydenham in Num. Chron. xx (1920), p. 27L: Mattingly-Sydenham 
Rom. Imp. Coinage 1 pp. 49L and 6of.: Mattingly B. M. Cat. Rom. Emp. 1 
pp. xxv, cxviiif. and ii2f.: Broughton in Econ. Surv. iv p. 882L His earliest 
dated coins were issued in 28/7 b.c., but the undated coins (without his por- 
trait) were probably earlier. For the coins of the cistophoric standard issued 
under the emperors see Pinder in Abh. Berl. Akad. 1855, pp. 555 and 572L 
and Imhoof-Blumer Zur Griech. u. Rom. MiXnzhunde (Geneva 1908), p. if. 
For those of Claudius, Vespasian and Titus see Mattingly-Sydenham 1 p. 127 
and 11 p. 125, and for those of Trajan and Hadrian see Chap. XXVI note 50. 
The cista mystica regularly found on the cistophori of the Pergamene kings 
(see Chap. I note 81) and of the Roman Republic (see Chap. X note 63) 
appears only on the coins of Antony and those minted by Augustus in 28/7. 
Like the older series, which were nominally tetradrachms but actually three- 
drachma pieces, these coins were equated to three denarii. The usual valu- 
ation of the denarius or Attic drachma at sixteen asses (see Hultsch in R.E. 
v 2i2f.) was current at Cibyra under Vespasian, but the Rhodian drachma, 
ordinarily worth twelve asses, was valued at ten; see I.G.R. iv 915 and Chap. 
XXIV note 38. At Ephesus in a.d. 103/4 ^ denarius was worth eighteen 
asses (see Ephesos 11 p. 127L, no. 27 = IBM. iv 481*, 11 . 250 and 535 and Hicks 
in LB. M. hi p. 141), and at Pergamum, probably under Hadrian, it was 
sold for seventeen asses but the purchase-price was eighteen (see I.G.R. iv 
352 = O.GJ. 484 and Chap. XXVI note 51). 
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41 . The statement in Cassius Dio li 2, 1 that Octavian deprived all the 
dynasts and kings except Amyntas and Archelaus of the territories they had 
received from Antony is far from accurate. As specific examples (in Asia 
Minor), Dio was able to cite only the cases of Lycomedes (see below note 43) 
and Philopator, son of Tarcondimotus (see below note 45). For Amyntas’s 
acquisition of the territory of Antipater (see Chap. XV note 46) with the 
neighbouring district of Isauria and the gift of Cilicia Aspera see Strabo xn 
p. 569 and xiv p. 671. With regard to Deiotarus Philadelphus there is no 
positive information. It is possible that the territory which he had in Phazi- 
monitis (see above note 20) was given to him at this time. 

42 . Cassius Dio un 25, 1. For the bestowal of Armenia Minor on Arta- 
vasdes of Media see Cassius Dio uv 9, 2 and Mommsen Res Gestae Divi 
Aug . 2 p. hi. For Artavasdes’s reconciliation with Antony, to whose son by 
Cleopatra, Alexander Helius, he betrothed his daughter Iotape, and his ex- 
pulsion from his kingdom by the Parthians see Cassius Dio xlix 33, if.; 40, 
2; 44, if.: Plutarch Ant. 52 and 53, 6. Iotape was given back to her father by 
Octavian in 30; see Cassius Dio li 16, 2. For the enmity of Artaxias toward 
Rome see Chap. XX note 25. 

43 . Cassius Dio li 2, 3, where the new priest is called Medeius and his ap- 
pointment is attributed to his success in detaching the Mysians from Antony’s 
cause. His identity with Cleon (see above notes 10 and 27) was suggested by 
Gardthausen (Aug. 11 p. 193), followed by Kromayer in Herm. xxxm (1898), 
p. 64, note 1 and Stein in RE. xi 718. For Cleon’s appointment to the priest- 
hood at Comana and his death see Strabo xn p. 574!. Since it is related here 
that, deserting Antony, he attached himself to Octavian’s generals, his iden- 
tity with “Medeius” seems highly probable. Since Octavian subsequently 
appointed Dyteutus to this priesthood (see Strabo xn p. 558L and below 
note 44), probably, as observed by Niese in Rh. Mus. xxxvm p. 599, note 2, 
as successor to Cleon, it must be supposed that, if “Medeius” was not Cleon, 
he held office for only a short time. For the tabu on pork in eastern Asia 
Minor see Ramsay H.G. p. 32. 

44 . Strabo xii p. 547. See also Pliny N.H. vi 7 ( Amisum liberum) and 
Pliny Epist. ad Trajan. 92 ( civitas libera et foederata). For Antony’s gift of 
Amisus to Polemo see above note 24. For the era of Amisus, reckoned from 
32/1 b.c., see Receuil i 2 p. 53 and note 4 and I.G.R. iv 1586 = O.GJ. 530, dated 
erovs ptjy ttjs iktvffeplas. See also O. Kaestner De Aeris, etc. p. 41L A 
statue of Octavian (as Augustus, ie. after 27 b.c.) and as “saviour and 
founder” was erected at Pergamum by the demos of Amisus and ol crvpiro- 
\it€vo[p€vol ] 'P (op.cuot (I.G.R. iv 314). These Romans, if the distinction 
drawn by Broughton in TA.P.A. lxvi (1935), p. 23 between them and those 
who are called by the usual term of icaroiKovvres or ■7rpayp.aTev6p.ev01 (see 
Chap. VII note 6) is valid, were Roman settlers sharing in the civic life of 
Amisus. They appear also in S.E.G. vi 646 (from Attaleia) and I.G.R. 111 292 
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and 294 (Isaura). For Adiatorix see above note 27. For his death and the 
priesthood of Dyteutus see Strabo xu pp. 543, 558-9 and 560. 

45 . For Philopator and the gladiators see Cassius Dio li 2, 2 and 7, 3b For 
the restoration of the kingdom of the Amanus in 20 b.c. see Chap. XX 
note 22. 

46 . Cassius Dio lii 43, 1. Mommsen expressed the view (Ges. Schr. iv p. 87) 
that Mithradates II, because he had sided with Antony, was deposed in 
favour of Antiochus, who thereupon murdered his brother and was himself 
condemned to death. It was pointed out, however, by Wilcken in RJS. 1 
2489!., followed by Geyer in R.E. xv 2213L, that this cannot be inferred from 
Dio’s account. Mithradates died or was deposed before 20 b.c., when Augus- 
tus gave the kingdom to a child who reigned as Mithradates III (see Chap. 
XX note 23). The trial and condemnation of Antiochus in Rome were ex- 
plained by O. Bohn Qua Condicione lur. Re ges Soc. P. R. fuerint (Berlin 
1876), p. 67, note 142 b as a case of laesa maiestas, since the murdered man 
was the duly accredited envoy to the Roman government, and it was pointed 
out by A. O’Brien-Moore in R.E. Suppl. vi 786 that punishment could be 
inflicted by the emperor as having supreme authority over foreign affairs. 
For the trial of Archelaus see Chap. XXI note 1. 

47 . Strabo xvn p. 840: Cassius Dio liii i2f.: Suetonius Aug. 47. See also 
Mommsen RStJZ. n* p. 244!.: Marquardt RSt.V. 2 1 p. 544L: G. H. Stevenson 
in CAM. x p. 2iof. (where it is pointed out that the principle that the sena- 
torial provinces were unarmed is not altogether valid) : Syme Roman Revo- 
lution, p. 326L: M. Grant From lmperium to Auctoritas, p. 424 f. (who 
maintained that Augustus never exercised an imperium maius over the 
senatorial pro-consuls, but see Last in J.RS. xxxvn [1947], p. 163). 

48 . Cassius Dio u 20, 7: Tacitus Ann. iv 37, 4; 55, 6: Suetonius Aug. 52. 
For the worship of the Roman emperors in the provinces see O. Hirschfeld 
in S. B. Berl. A\ad. 1888, p. 833b = Kl. Schriften, p. 471b: E. Beurlier Le 
Culte Imperial (Paris 1891), pp. 17L and 99b: E. Kornemann in Klio 1 
(1901), p. 95b: Heinen in Klio xi (1911), p. 129b: G. Herzog-Hauser in 
R.E. Suppl. iv 823b: L. R. Taylor The Divinity of the Roman Emperor 
(Middletown 1931), p. 142b: M. Grant ibid. p. 356b For the deification of 
Alexander and the Hellenistic monarchs see Herzog-Hauser ibid. 8o6f.: Tarn 
in CAM. vi p. 419: Ferguson in C.AM. vii p. i5f. : Wilcken in SJB. Berl. 
A\ad. 1938, p. 302L: De Sanctis in Riv. Fil. lxviii (1940), p. if.: C. A. Robin- 
son, Jr. in A.fJP. lxiv (1943), p. 286L 

49 . For the city cults of the Seleucids see Bikerman Inst. d. Sileucides , p. 
242b For their dynastic cults see Bikerman, p. 247b : Rostovtzeff in / MS. lv 
(1935), p. 59b: Wilcken ibid. p. 318b An empire-wide cult of a living Seleu- 
cid ruler is known from the edict of Antiochus III ordering the appointment 
of a priestess for his wife Laodice; see O.G.I. 224 = Welles, nos. 36-7 
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and Chap. IV note 48. Both Rostovtzeff and Wilcken, pointing out that this 
edict does not prove that the cult did not exist previously, supposed that it 
had been founded by Antiochus I. Cults of the Pergarnene rulers, apparently 
while still living, were founded in various cities, as for Attalus I at Athens 
(see Chap. I note 32), for Eumenes II at Miletus and Cos and for his mother 
and wife at Teos (Chap. I notes 67 and 68), and for Attalus II (or III) at 
Sestus ( O.GI . 339); see also Hansen Attalids , p. 410!. At Pergamum itself, 
however, there seems to have been no official cult of the living ruler until 
Attalus III, who became the a~vwao s of Asclepius {O.GI. 332, see Chap. I 
note 88 and, for the term, A. D. Nock in Hart/. Stud, in Cl. Philol. xu [1930], 
p. 22f.) and perhaps had a priest of his own; see AM. xxxm (1908), p. 375b, 
no. 1, a list of the priests of the dead, deified monarchs, but apparently in- 
cluding also a [lepevs BcunXews ’ArraXov <J>iXo/mj]to/>ov not ’Evcpyerov. 

50 . For Aquilius see above p. 158. For Diodorus see Chap. VII note 4. For 
Servilius Isauricus see Chap. XVII note 42. For the priest of a Lucius 
Munatius . . . , perhaps Plancus, governor of Asia about 40 b.c., see above 
note 9. For a list of Roman officials to whom divine honours were paid see 
Seyrig in RA. xxix (1929), p. 95, note 4. For a general statement of temples 
built for proconsuls see Suetonius Aug. 52. On the other hand, the passage 
in Cicero Epist. ad Quint. Fr. 1 1, 26, frequently cited as evidence for the 
existence of such temples (see e.g. Hirschfeld Kl. Schr. p. 475, note 2 and 
F. Richter in Roscher Lexicon iv 136), is perhaps of little value (see Chap. 
XVI note 13) . For Caesar at Ephesus see Chap. XVII note 9. For his priest 
at Cos see Chap. XVII note 6. He was honoured at Carthaea on the island 
of Ceos as /cat avroKparcop /cat arajrrjp rf}<s otKovpemj? (I.G. xn 5, 557). 

51 . It was pointed out by Mommsen in RStJt. h 3 p. 756!. that although 
Augustus resolutely refused deification in Rome (Suetonius Aug. 52), he 
nevertheless permitted the Italian communities to confer divine honours on 
him. 

52 . The temple at Pergamum appears on a coin of 19 b.c., bearing on the 
obverse a portrait of Augustus and on the reverse the front of a temple with 
six columns, on the architrave of which is inscribed Rom. et August., and the 
legend Com. Asiae, i£. the Koinon of Asia; see Mattingly-Sydenham 1 p. 6x, 
no. 15. Coins with a temple-front similarly inscribed Rom. et Aug., but with 
only two columns, showing two figures (Augustus and Roma as Fortune) 
between them, and usually with the legend Com. Asi. were issued under 
Claudius, Domitian, Nerva and Trajan; see Mattingly-Sydenham 1 p. 127, 
no. 52; 11 p. 182, no. 224 (without Com. Asi. and assigned by the editors to 
Ephesus); p. 231, no. 122: B. Pick in Festschr. W. Judeich . . . ueberreicht 
(Weimar 1929), p. 29!. The temple-front without any inscription, showing 
sometimes six columns but usually four, with the figure of Augustus in the 
centre appears on coins of Pergamum under Augustus and his successors 
during the first century; see B. M. Cat. Mysia, p. 137!., nos. 236E and 252L, 
and Pick lx. For coins with the head of Augustus and the legend C(om- 
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mune) A(siae) see B. M. Cat. Rom. Emp. i p. H5f. A decree of the Koinon 
of Asia concerning the new provincial calendar introduced about 9 b.c. 
( O.GJ . 458, see Chap. XX note 39) ordered that both the proconsul’s letter 
and the decree itself should be inscribed iv tu> rrj<; 'Ptu/xijs koX tov Se^Sa error) 
revive t ( 1 . 63^), evidently the provincial sanctuary in Pergamum, and in 4 b.c. 
the official title of the Chief Priest of the Koinon (see below note 59) was 
’Ap^tepevs ®eas 'Pw/x^s /cat Avro/cparopos Kawrapo? ®eov viov Se/Sacrrou; 
see Ins. Sardis 8 = I.G.R. iv 1756, 1 . 75. The statement of Suetonius Aug. 52 
that Augustus templa . . . in nulla . . . provincia nisi communi suo Romaeque 
nomine recepit was doubted by W. Otto in Herm. xlv (1910), p. 458f., who, 
while admitting that the speech attributed to Tiberius in Tacitus Ann. iv 37, 
4 shows that at Pergamum the cult of Roma was combined with that of Au- 
gustus, contended that this combination was not effected at the beginning but 
Roma was added later. The examples which Otto cited, however, to show 
that a priest of Augustus without Roma existed in several places were all 
taken from local cults and had nothing to do with those carried on by the 
provincial organizations. Only two of them, moreover, are from Asia Minor, 
from Assus and Prusa respectively ( I.G.R . iv 256 and B.C.H. xxxm [1909], 
p. 410, no. 410), and the latter, at least, is evidently much later than the prin- 
cipate of Augustus. It was pointed out, moreover, by Heinen (Klio xi p. 147, 
note 5) not only that the tendency, in the development of the cult of the 
emperor, was to drop Roma from the combination, not to add her, but also 
that Otto’s argument based on the fact that the decree of Mitylene honouring 
Augustus soon after 27 b.c. {LG. xii 2, 58 = I.G.R. iv 39 = O.GJ. 456) men- 
tions a fvaos Kara<r]ieeua£dpei>o? a[u]-nS vtto ttjs 'Acria<s iv TTepya/xtu with- 
out including Roma, is invalid, since Roma would have no place in this 
decree. While the statement of Dio (li 20, 7) that the Bithynians were per- 
mitted to build a temple to Roma and Augustus in Nicomedeia is explicit, 
there is no evidence for its existence before the time of Hadrian, when a coin 
was issued bearing the legend Com. Bit. and a temple-front inscribed Rom. 
S. P. Aug.; see Pinder in Abh. Berl. A\ad. 1855, p. 6i5f. and Mattingly- 
Sydenham 11 p. 396, no. 459b 

53 . Cassius Dio li 20, 6f. The colonies, of course, had their own cults; at 
Sinope C. Nummius Sp. f. Qu i(r). Primus, in addition to holding local civic 
offices, was Sacerd(os) Imp. Caesaris Aug. {C 1 JL. hi 6980). 

54 . For the provincial koivo. in western Asia Minor in their developed form 
and for their officials see P. Monceaux De Communi Asiae Prov. (Paris 
1885), p. 27f.: P. Guiraud Assemblies prov. dans VEmp. Rom. (Paris 1887), 
p. 6if.: Brandis in RE. 11 473!. and i556f. and m 533F: Chapot Prov. Procons. 
p. 454T : H. Gaebler in Ztschr. f. Num. xxiv (1904), p. 27if.: Kornemann in 
RJE. Suppl. iv 931 and 935L In Asia the name of this organization appears 
in inscriptions of the time of Augustus and later as ol ini rrjs ’Aortas "EXXrj- 
ves; see O.GJ. 458, 11 . 31 and 78 (ca. 9 b.c.) : Ins. Sardis 8 = I.G.R. iv 1756, 
11 . 77, 85, 96L and 99 (4-2 b.c.) : I.G.R. iv 1611 = O.GJ. 470, 1 . 9 (2 b.c.-aj>. 14) : 
I.GJR. iv 1608 c=SE.G. iv 641 = R. Phil, lxi (1935), p. i8if. (a.d. 40) : I.G.R. 
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iv 1410 = R. Phil, lxi p. 181 (under Nero) : l.G.R. iv 1236 (late first or early 
second century): l.G.R. iv 576= O.GJ. 507 (aj>. 158): 1 B.M. 493 (a.d. 145- 
t6i) : l.G.R. iv 819 and 908 (second century). It is found in conjunction with 
the resident Romans (and the demos of Laodiceia) as oi iirl rfjg ‘Ao-ias 
’Pcopaloi kqi 'E \kr}ve<s (l.G.R. iv 860, probably of the first century). The 
fuller form to Kolvov rS>v evl ttjs ’Acria? 'E Wrjvcav occurs in Ins. Sardis 8, 
11 . 40 and 77 (to Koivbv tS>v 'EXXtjmwv in 11 . 32 and 104) and T.A.M. 11 422 
and 495 = l.G.R. m 671 and 603, and as to Koivov rrj<; ’Acrtas in O.GJ. 458, 
1 . 26. The abbreviated form 17 ‘Acrid is also found, not only in documents 
where the fuller form had been used previously (Ins. Sardis 8, 11 . 82, 88, 94 
and 106 and O.G.l. 458, 1 . 41) but also in inscriptions mentioning the bestowal 
of honours by the Kainon; see O.GJ. 472, 1 . 14: R.A. xn (1888), p. 224, 
no. 12 = RJE.G. n (1889), p. 27b: l.G.R. iv 140 — Anth. Pal. App. 111 92 (about 
a.d. 150-155, see B. Keil in Herm. xxxn [1897], p. 505b). 

55 . The meeting is called eKK\rprla apxaiperu<ri or a pxaipe<riai (ap- 
parently for the election of officers) in Ins. Sardis 8, 11 . 76, 85 and 107 and 
kou'(o) flovXiov in l.G.R. iv 780= O.GJ. 490 = Dessau 8820. For the session 
at Smyrna (before the adoption of the new calendar about 9 b.c.) see O.GJ. 
458, 1 . 41. For the temple at Smyrna see Tacitus Ann. iv 55b For the possi- 
bility of a provincial temple at Miletus under Gaius see Chap. XXI note 46, 
and for the temple at Ephesus (perhaps under Vespasian) see Chap. XXIV 
note 18. For the meetings of the Koinon and the celebrations of its festival 
at Sardis, Cyzicus, Philadelpheia and Laodiceia see Gaebler, p. 271L For a 
meeting at Miletus in the second century see l.G.R. iv 780= O.GJ. 490 = 
Dessau 8820, and for a celebration of the festival at Tralles in the early third 
century see l.GJd. iv 1519. The theory that there was a regular four-year 
cycle, during three years of which the festival was held in Pergamum, 
Smyrna and Ephesus, while in the fourth year it was held in turn by the 
other cities, which was propounded by Gaebler (p. 271, followed by Korne- 
mann ibid. 931) on slight evidence, is supported by an inscription from 
Naples (I.G. xiv 7 46 = l.G.R. 1 445), honouring an athlete who won victories 
•n two provincial contests at Smyrna, held at an interval of four years 
(see below note 57). 

56 . For the method used by the cities of the Lycian Federation see Strabo 
xiv p. 664 and Chap. XXII note 34. The suggestion presented in the text 
finds a certain support in a letter of Antoninus Pius to the Koinon of Asia 
in which the member-cities are divided into three classes, al cXdrrov? 7roX«s, 
ai pei[,ovs 7roXeis and al peyicrrai 7roXei9, the last two being also character- 
ized, respectively, as al exow ai ayopa? SuAov (i.e. the centres of the 
judiciary dioceses) and al /iTjrpoiroXei? to>v I 0 v 5 > v; see Digesta xxvn 1, 6, 2. 
For a meeting of 150 deputies see Ins. Sardis 8, 1 . 76L 

57 . Cassius Dio u 20, 9. The festival of the 'Pcopaia "Zcfiacrra (or 
Se/Sacrra 'Pwpaio) held by the Koinon of Asia appears in the following 
inscriptions, all dating from Augustus’s lifetime or soon thereafter: MUet 
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i 9, p. i85f., no. 369 (about 20 b.c.) : O.GJ. 458, 1 . 58f. (about 9 b.c.) : I.G.R. 
iv 1064 z=Syll. a 1065 (soon after 1 B.C.): l.GR. iv 454 (see below) and 498. 
In Ins. Sardis 8, 1 . 100 (a decree of the Koinon of 2/1 b.c.) it is called ra 
fieyaka Sc/Saara Kauraprja, perhaps, as the editors suggested (p. 26), as a 
compliment to the young Gaius Caesar, who was in Asia in 1 b.c. Under the 
emperors Gaius and Nero the festival was still celebrated in honour of Roma 
and Augustus (see I.G.R. iv 1608 c and 1410 as restored in R. Phil, lxi [1935], 
p. 181), and as late as a.d. 113-116 it was held in honorem Romae [et Divi 
A]ug. ( CJJL . m jo 86 -I.GR. iv 336). The Avyowrreia iv Uepydfup, on the 
other hand, mentioned in several inscriptions (e.g. I.G.R. iv 1432, 1442 and 
1519: AM. vh [1882], p. 255, no. 26: l.G. 11 2 3169-70: I.G. xiv 738, 739 and 
u<n = I.GR. 1 443, 444 and 153) was evidently not the provincial festival but 
a local one, since inscriptions in which it appears contain also specific men- 
tion of festivals of the Koinon of Asia. The provincial aycov is described as 
iepos not only in Cassius Dio {lx.) but also in I.G.R. tv 496 and 1441 and 
R.E.G. vi (1893), p. i82f., no. 25. The view that it was pentaeteric, pro- 
pounded by Monceaux {de Com. Asiae Prov. p. 56f.) on insufficient evidence 
has had wide acceptance; see e.g. Kornemann in Klio 1 p. 100: Gaebler in 
Ztschr. f. Num. xxiv p. 270: Schulten in J.O.A.I. ix (1906), p. 65!.: Heinen 
in Klio xi p. 147, note 5: Buckler and Robinson in A.J.A. xvm (1914), p. 
358f. On the other hand, it was rejected by Chapot {Prov. Procons. p. 503), 
who believed that the festival was held annually. His argument, however, 
was based solely on the item Zpvpvav e Koiva ‘Act lav Sis in a list of victories 
in I.G. xiv 1 102= I.G.R. 1 153, 1 . 26f. Supposing that this referred to two 
provincial contests won at Smyrna, he pointed out that two such victories, 
were the cycle pentaeteric, would be impossible, since the athlete in question 
was active for only six years ( 1 . 36!). Chapot failed to observe, however, 
that Zpvpvav e refers not to the festival of the Koinon but to a local contest 
held at Smyrna; there is no reason, therefore, why this athlete should not, 
within six years, have won two pentaeteric provincial contests. There is, how- 
ever, much better evidence for Chapot’s view. In addition to I.G. xiv 746 = 
I.G.R. 1 445 (see above note 55) in honour of an athlete who won a victory 
at a festival held in Smyrna and a second rfi e£r)s irevraerrfpiSi, evidently 
also in Smyrna, an inscription from Iasus {Cl. Rev. in [ 1889], p. 333) honours 
an athlete who won the Koiva ‘Acrias iv *E ^ecrcp Sts, iv II tpyaptcp Koiva 
’A crias rpis, iv Xptvpvfl Sis, iv 2 apSecri Koiva ’Acrias Sis, iv MeiXifrw [81s] ; 
and an inscription from Sinope {R.A. m [1916], p. 254b, no. 10) records that 
a certain boxer won the Koiva ‘Acrias (if the reading and the interpretation 
are correct) in Smyrna, Pergamum, Ephesus and Sardis and perhaps in other 
places as well. It is very difficult to suppose that the athletic activity of these 
men could have continued long enough to participate in so many contests, 
were these held only once in four years. This difficulty appears also in the 
case of another boxer {IJBM. 605), who won both the Koiva ‘Acrias iv 
’E cfiicrcp a yeveicov mrypyj and the Koiva ‘Acrias iv AaoSi Keiq. ayeveicov ’rrvyp.rj; 
for it seems improbable that he remained in the class of the ayeveioi for four 
years, since the age of this class seems to have been from 17 to 20; see Th. 
Klee Zur Gesch. d. gymn. Agone, p. 48. There is perhaps further evidence 
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for a short cycle in I.G.R. iv 454, honouring C. Julius Sacerdos, who, besides 
being vecu/fopos of Roma and Augustus at Pergamum, was Upei is Ti/S epiov 
KXavBiov Ne/xovos tsai yvp.vaariapxos ra>v 8 a> 8 eisdrcov £e/Sa<xr< 3 v 'Pcopeuwv 
r&v nivre yvpvacruov. On the basis of a four-year cycle, the editor dated the 
twelfth celebration of the Romaia Sebasta in a . d . 16. Although a priest of 
Tiberius at Nysa (Syll? 781) was called tepevs Tij Oeptov KkavSiov N epwvos 
in 1 b . c . (during Tiberius’s stay in Rhodes from 6 b . c . to a . d . 2), it is hardly 
likely that in aj >. 16, after his adoption by Augustus (in a . d . 4) and his suc- 
cession to the principate, Tiberius would still have been called by his original 
name. On the other hand, if the festival was biennial, the twelfth celebration 
(if the first took place in 29/8 b.c.) would occur in 7/6; if it was annual, this 
celebration would have been in 18/17, an ^ latter date accords with the 
fact that Tiberius was in the East in 20 b . c ., at which time the Pergamenes 
may well have founded this priesthood in his honour. 

58 . For the vpvcpSoi in the provincial sanctuary at Pergamum see Ephesos 
11 p. 1 15b, no. 21 = F. K. Dorner Erlass d. Statthalters v. Asia Paullus Fabius 
Persicus (Greifswald 1935), p. 37f. vm (about a.d. 45): I.G.R. iv 318 and 
1608 ( =S£.G . iv 641, under Claudius, see Chap. XXIII note 12). See also 
Frankel in Ins. Perg. 11 p. 262L: Keil in J.O.A.I. xi (1908), p. ioif.: Ziebarth 
in RF. ix 252of.: F. Poland in Festschr. z. fubelfeier d. Kreuzschule 
z. Dresden (1926), p. 46f. : Ziehen in R.E. Suppl. vn 279b For these hymnodoi 
in the second century see I.G.R. iv 353 ( = 1679) and 460 and Chapot Prov. 
Procons. p. 437!. For those of Hadrian at Smyrna see Chap. XXVI note 15. 

59 . He is called ’A pxtepev<s 0 eas *P co/mjs kch AvroKpdropos Kalcrapos 
0 €ov viov %f.fiaxrTov in the decrees of the Koinon passed under Augustus 
and during the first century (see above note 54). In general, however, he was 
known by the shorter form 'Apx&pfvs ’Ao-tas, where the addition of ’Ao-tas 
distinguishes him from the archiereus of a local cult (see Chap. XX note 11). 
The following cities are known to have been the nauve places of archiereis 
of Asia during the principate of Augustus: Aezani ( O.GJ . 458 n, ca. 9 b.c.) ; 
Pergamum (Ins. Sardis 8 vn, 4 b.c.) ; Mastaura (Ins. Sardis 8 vm, 3 b.c.) ; 
Smyrna (Ins. Sardis 8 ix, 2 b.c.) ; Thyateira (Ins. Sardis 8 x, 2/1 b.c.) ; Sardis 
(I.G.R. rv 1611 = O.GJ. 470, between 2 b.c. and a.d. 14). For the archiereus 
as ayaivoderr)? see above note 57. For lists of the known apx&pdis and 
apxiepeiai of Asia see Appendix no. 11 a i. In certain cases the archiereus 
appears to be connected with the provincial temples in specified cities with 
the title of ’A pxiepevs 'Arrtav mow rot) (or va&v t5>v) iv k.t.X. The cities in 
question are Pergamum (Appendix n a x, nos. 10, 13, 15, 19, 31, 33, 39, 43 
and 66); Ephesus (nos. 9, 14, 26, 41, 42, 58 and 62 and ’A pxiepetai nos. 11 
and 22) ; Smyrna (nos. 24, 28 and 61 and ’A pyieptuiL nos. 5 and 20) ; Cyzicus 
(nos. i, 56 and 68); Sardis (no. 49). According to the generally accepted 
view, these “special” archiereis were elected annually in addition to the Chief 
Priest of the whole province (who officiated in Pergamum) to serve as assist- 
ants in the provincial temples in Ephesus and Smyrna and, after a second 
temple was erected (under Trajan), at Pergamum, and every fourth year, 
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when the Koinon met in Cyzicus or Sardis (see above note 55), in these 
cities also; see Brandis in RE. 11 476L: Gaebler in Ztschr. f. Num. xxiv p. 
273b : Kornemann in RE. Suppl. iv 931. This view, however, is open to sev- 
eral objections. (1) The “special” archiereus in Pergamum appears during 
the period in which the city had only one, temple (Appendix no. 33) and 
therefore before an “assistant” was required. (2) The two titles were used 
interchangeably, as in no. 13 and ’A pxiepeicu no. 4; no. 33; no. 61; ’Apxie- 
peiai no. 20; in no. 61 the man in question is described as ’Apxiepcvs ano- 
SeSeiypevo? ’Atria? under M. Aurelius and Verus, but as ’Apxiepev? ’Atria? 
airoSeSeiypevos vcuov rcov iv 'S.p.vpvp ro /T under Commodus; were the 
latter post one of an “assistant” he would have held the lower office after the 
higher one. (3) If, during the second and third centuries, four archiereis were 
elected annually, it might be supposed that approximately as many names of 
the “special” archiereis of Pergamum, Ephesus and Smyrna would have been 
preserved as of the archiereis of Asia; but, in fact, out of sixty-nine apparently 
assured names of archiereis (largely from these two centuries) only nineteen 
are connected with these three cities (in addition to two connected with 
Cyzicus and one with Sardis) . (4) Besides the ypapparev? ’Atria? (the secre- 
tary of the Koinon, see below note 60) mentioned in Ephesos hi no. 40 and 
the ypap,p.aTev<s vautv rcov iv ’Acriq. ( l.G.R . iv 821 and 822), there was also 
a ypappaTev? rfj? ’Atria? vcuov rcov iv ’Etj>ecr<p ( Ephesos 111 no. 80) ; if the 
theory that there was a “special” archiereus for Ephesus be accepted, it must 
be supposed that there was also a “special” grammateus for the city, and not 
for Ephesus only but also for Pergamum and Smyrna, officials of whom there 
is no record. Since no definite distinction seems to have been drawn between 
the apxiepevs ’Aerta? and the apxiepev? ’Atria? vaov, k.t.X., it seems prob- 
able that these were one and the same office and that (perhaps not before the 
beginning of the second century) the Chief Priest of the province sometimes 
attached to his title the name of the city in which the Assembly met during 
his term of office, calling himself apx«p€v? ’Atria? vaov (or vat wv) in Per- 
gamum, Ephesus, Smyrna, Cyzicus or Sardis, according to the place of meet- 
ing in that year. 

60 . For the IxSiko? see O.G.I. 458, 1 . 64 (ca. 9 b.c., tov? naff Iro? itc Sikov?) : 
Ins. Sardis 8 iv (5 b.c.), vii (4 b.c.), ix (3/2 b.c.), x (2 b.c.), xi (i b.c.) and 
xii (1 b.c.) , recording that Menogenes held the office three times. For the 
ypapparev? see above note 59. The ypapparevcov mentioned in O.G.I. 4=$, 
1 . 43 was also evidently an official of the Koinon. See also Schulthess in RE. 
vii 1770. For the apyvporapfa? rfj? ’Aeria? see CJ.G. 2782 and B.C.H. xi 
(1887), p. 348E, no. 5. For the coins see Gaebler ibid. 256b, who observed that 
only those inscribed Koivov ’Atria? were issued by the Koinon and that those 
with the legend Koivov ’Atria? and the name of a city, e.g. ’E<j>ecrlo)v, were 
issued by that city when the Assembly met in it. 

61 . For the ’Atridpx at see Strabo xiv p. 649 and Acta Apost. xix 31. For 
Pythodorus see Chap. X note 60. For a list of known Asiarchs see Appendix 
11 a 2. For the view that the title was an alternative, less formal, designation 
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for the archiereus of the province see e.g. Marquardt RSt.V. 2 i p. 513, note 5: 
Lightfoot Apostolic Fathers n 2 (London 1885), Appendix p. 987L: Ramsay 
in Cl. Rev. hi (1889), p. 175: Beurlier Culte Imperial, p. 131L: Mommsen in 
J.O.AJ. in (1900), p. 8: Dittenberger O.GJ. 498, note 3. For the view that 
the Asiarch was the official in charge of the provincial festival, who bore the 
cost and presided over the contests see Waddington, note on L.W. 885: 
Perrot Exploration, p. 35L and Mel. Arch. p. 170L: C. Babington in Num. 
Chron. vi (1866), p. 104L, who supposed that he also exercised “a general 
control over the temples” of the Koinon : Kornemann in R.E. Suppl. iv 936f 
who likened the position to that of the Lyciarch (see Chap. XXII notes 37 and 
54). A compromise theory that the Asiarch was the archiereus who held office 
in the year of the provincial festival (regarded as pentaeteric, see above note 
57), provided the necessary funds and presided over the contests, which was 
propounded by Monceaux ( De Com. Asiae Prov. p. 55b), has also had wide 
acceptance; see Schulten in J.O.AJ. ix (1906), p. 66f.: Groag in J.OAJ. x 
(1907), p. 292: Keil in Ephesos m p. 146b and C.AJi. xi p. 581: Stein in 
Epitymbion H. Swoboda dargebr. (Reichenberg 1927), p. 301: Nock in 
CAJJ. x p. 485, note 4. Another suggestion was made by Guiraud ( Assem- 
blies prov. p. 105), namely, that the Asiarchs were a class of “notables” con- 
sisting of those who had held the Chief Priesthood. This was accepted — with 
a variation— by L. R. Taylor in Jackson-Lake Beginnings 0/ Christianity, 
Acts of the Apostles v (1933), p. 258L, who suggested that after the cult of 
Roma and Augustus was founded, one of “the Asiarchs designated in each 
year as the foremost men of Asia” was chosen as archiereus and that later, 
as the number of provincial temples increased, one was selected to serve in 
each, with the result that there was “a priesthood for every Asiarch, and the 
two terms would thus come to be synonymous.” For the view of Brandis 
that the Asiarchs were the deputies sent by the cities to the Assembly see 
R.E. 11 1564!., where it is also observed that there is no evidence of any con- 
nexion between this office and the provincial festival. Chapot, while empha- 
sizing this lack of connexion (Prov. Procons. p. 473b), rejected Brandis’s 
theory on the ground that the statement of Strabo (lx:.) that some of the 
citizens of Tralles were Asiarchs would be pointless, since the city, like the 
others, must have had its representatives in the Assembly. The belief that 
the Asiarchate and the Chief Priesthood were identical seems to rest partly 
on the statement in Digesta xxvii 1, 6, 14, which exempted from the neces- 
sity of acting as guardian during their term of office those who held an HOvovs 
Upapxia, otov 'AtTLOpgia., BiOwapxia, KamraSoKapxia, where, although 
Upapxla was restored by Mommsen to fill a lacuna, the sense seems clear 
from the corresponding passage in the Basilica, oi Upeis rS>v inapxiMv, tov- 
t Zariv ’ Acndpxcu kcu ol Xonroi. As Brandis observed (ibid. 1575)1 however, 
these examples, which omit any mention of the provincial priests of the 
western provinces, are ill chosen, and the list may well be a later addition. 
Another ground for this belief has been found in the fact that while the title 
of Asiarch was never borne by a woman (save in Appendix 11 a 2, no. 41, 
where husband and wife are called ’ Aa-idpxai ) , the wife of an Asiarch has in 
three instances (nos. 24, 27 and 66) the title of ’A px<Jp€M rfj? ’Acrfas (Ap- 
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pendix h a i, A px^pcuu nos. 14, 4 and 18). In the first two of these cases, 
however, the husbands are called elsewhere apxiepev? ttj? ’A<rfa? (Appendix 
11 A 1, nos. 12 and 13), and it is highly probable that it was because they held 
this office that their wives bore the title of Chief Priestess. In the third case, 
it may be merely an accident that her husband is not known to have been an 
archiereus of the province. 

Arguments both for the identity of the two offices and for a connexion 
between the Asiarch and the provincial festival have been sought in the case 
of C. Julius Philippus of Tralles (no. 91), Asiarch in a.d. 149. He appears also 
as archiereus of Asia (Appendix 11 a i, no. 52) in the Trallian Olympiad 53. 
The date of this Olympiad, however, cannot be definitely determined (see 
Robert in R. Phil, lvi [1930], p. 33b and Chap. XXVI note 33). This man has 
usually been identified with the Asiarch Philippus who presided over the 
spectacle at the time of the martyrdom of Polycarp, generally dated in Feb., 
155, which is described in the Letter of the Smyrnaeans concerning this mar- 
tyrdom (Ruinart Acta prim. Martyrum 2 p. 37b = Th. Zahn Pair. Apost. Op. 
n [1876], p. 132b) and in Eusebius Hist. Eccl. iv 15, 27, as well as with the 
Philippus who appears as the eponymous apxitpevs in the date appended to 
the Smyrnaeans’ Letter. But, apart from the difference in the dates 149 and 
155, which renders the identity of C. Julius Philippus the Asiarch and Philip- 
pus the Asiarch questionable, the archiereus mentioned in the Letter does 
not bear the title ‘Apx<£P*v$ rrjv ’Ac ria? and it may be presumed, as Robert 
pointed out {ibid. p. 34, note 4), that he was only the chief priest of a local 
cult; this is borne out by the fact that the spectacle in question, as Brandis 
observed {ibid. 1570), took place in February, whereas the festival of the 
Koinon was celebrated in the autumn. Another argument for the identity 
of the Asiarch and the provincial archiereus has been found in the apparent 
connexion of the former with the provincial temples at Ephesus, Smyrna and 
Pergamum. In seven instances (nos. 36, 67, 72, 76, 92, 113 and 119) he ap- 
pears as ’ Acrid.px’q s va&v r&v iv ’E <j)i<rcp, in two (nos. 37 and 63) as ’ AcrtAp - 
XT]? vawv tS>v iv ’Zp.vpvp and in one (no. 29) as ’Ao-idpxr;? vawv rwv iv 
Tlepyapcf), offices which seem analogous to those of the archiereis who took 
their titles from these temples (see above note 59). These cases, it must be 
admitted, are hard to explain. But since, in the case of Ephesus, the temples 
of the city had an apxuspcv’S of their own (see l.B.M. 605 and 61 1: Wood 
Disc, at Ephesus, Appendix Great Theatre, no. 9: B.CH. xv [1891], p. 202b, 
no. 144), who, because of the lack of the word ’Atria? was evidently not the 
archiereus of the province, it may be supposed that these Asiarchs also were 
in some way connected with the administration of the local temples in the 
three cities. On the other hand, the fact that out of at least 116 known Asiarchs 
eleven (at the most) appear in the list of known archiereis strongly suggests 
that the two offices were not identical. The latter list contains 68 names. If 
allowance be made for the eleven which appear in both lists, there remain 
173 different names, and if it be supposed that all these held the office of 
provincial archiereus, it would mean that of those who held office during the 
period of somewhat less than 320 years which elapsed between the founda- 
tion of the cult of Roma and Augustus and Diocletian’s change in the ad- 
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ministration of the provinces we know the names of more than half, a pro- 
portion which seems scarcely credible. 

For the title of ’Aampxi?? 81s or to ft see nos. x, 8, 30, 41, 53, 75, 77 and 
92 ( ? ) ; for ' Acrid px^ t/hs or y see nos. 3, 6, 48, 98 and 119; for ’AcndpxO’s 
S'(?) see no. 68. For an ‘Acndpx'rfS ev8o£os rjpep&v recro-dpcov see no. 85. 
For the ’ Acriapx >}« rfj$ ‘Acrias see no. 62; the title is difficult to explain, and 
it is possible that, since this man appears also as dpxiepcvs rrjs ’Aortas (Ap- 
pendix 11 a 1, no. 32), it is an error. For Asiarchs of Pergamum and Ephesus 
see nos. 89 and 82. For the restoration of the Baths of Faustina at Miletus 
dvr 'Acrtapxm? see Milet I 9, no. 339. Coins bearing Asiarchs’ names were 
issued at Abydus, Acmonia, Aezani, Alia, Apameia, Attuda, Cyzicus, Hier- 
opolis, Hypaepa, Laodiceia, Ococlia, Otrus, Pergamum, Saittae, Sardis, 
Smyrna, Stectoricum, Synaus, Temenothyrae. For the Asiarch as agonothete 
see nos. 34 (dyo/xcws dywros), 35, 72, 89 and 90. For the thirteen-day spec- 
tacle with the slaughter of £t 3 a Aiftvicd (/>. bestiae Africanae, see Fried- 
lander Sittengeschichte Roms 10 iv p. 269) see no. 119. The man who was 
Asiarch for four days (sec above) may have held the title for the duration 
of a festival. For monuments of a cf>api\la povopdx<»v see nos. 44 (teat kwt)- 
yevicDp), 64, 92, 99 and no, and for an explanation see Robert Les Gladia- 
teurs dans V Orient Grec (Paris 1940), p. 55L For the letter of Valens and 
his colleagues (aj>. 372) see J.O.A.I. ix (1906), p. 6if. 

62 . For the Koinon of Bithynia see Brandis in R.E. in 533^, to whose 
testimonia should be added Digesta xlix 1, 25 = Pap. Oxy. xvii 2104 (Robert 
in R. Phil, lxix [1943], p. 186, note 3). For the %e/ 3 curro<f>dvTr}s [wu] row 
peyaXov xal koivov rrjs Bciffitfwas va]ov r&v pvorijpuov Upo<f>d.vrri<; see 
I.G.R. hi 63 ( = O.GJ. 528) and 69 = 1419. For the apxa>v (ap£as) of the 
“ Koinon of the Hellenes in Bithynia” see Appendix 11 b x. For tbe festival see 
CJ.G. 1720: 1 .G. 11 2 3169: 1 .G.R. 1 802; hi 370; iv 1645. For the Bithyniarch see 
Brandis in RJE. hi 539L, where the view is expressed that the title was held 
by the deputies sent to the provincial Assembly. M. Aurelius Mindius Matidi- 
anus Pollio, who was archiereus of Asia and Asiarch (see Appendix 11 a i, no. 
14 and Appendix n a 2, no. 36) was also Bi^wwxpxrjs 8£? and rpis; see 
O.GJ. 525 = Dessau 8858 and S£.G. iv 520= Ann. Ep. 1928, 97. The fact that 
in I.G.R. hi 63 = O.GJ. 528 the titles of archon of the province (ix. of the 
Koinon), Sebastophantes and Bithyniarch are listed separately seems to show 
that these offices were not identical. For the combination Beiflwuxpx 7 ?* «al 
II ovrdLpxn<s see I.G.R. 111 69 ( = 1419), 90 ( = 1435 = O.GJ. 531) and 1427: 
B.CH. xxxiii (1909), p. 410, no. 410 ( ?). In the second of these cases the man 
appears also as archiereus of Pontus. For Bithyniarchs and Pontarchs see also 
Appendix 11 b. For the customary rrpooSos (ix. ceremonial procession) of the 
Bithyniarch in Nicaea under Valentinian and Valens see Cone. Chat. Actio 
xiv 27 (Schwartz Acta Cone. Oecum. 11 1, p. 420). 

63 . For the prosecutions of C. Junius Silanus and Cn. Lucilius Capito see 
Chap. XXI notes 33 and 34. Conversely, a monument was erected in Rome 
about the time of Augustus by provincia Asia to P. Numicius Pica Caesianus 
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who had been quaestor pro praetore of the province; see CJ.L. vi 3835 = 
31742 = Dessau 91 x. The following proconsuls of Bithynia were prosecuted: 
C. Cadius Rufus, convicted, aj>. 49 (Tacitus Ann. xii 22, 4) : M. Tarquitius 
Priscus, convicted, aj>. 62 (Tacitus Ann. xiv 46, 1) : C. Julius Bassus, acquitted, 
about aj>. 103/4 (Pliny Epist. iv 9, 2; v 20, 1) : Varenus Rufus, prosecution 
dropped, about aj>. 105 (Pliny Epist. v 20, if.; vi 13, if.; vn 6, 1). For the edict 
of Domitian about aj>. 92 see Chap. XXIV note 36. For the remission of the 
ei/coo-nj, probably the vicesima libertatis (see Brandis in RE. 11 1550), see 
I.G.R. iv 1236. 

64 . See L. Hahn in Festgabe z. 400-Jahrfeier d. Alt. Gymn. Niirnberg 
(Nuremberg 1926), p. 15L and A. Stein in Epitymbion H. Swoboda, p. 3oof. 
The former work contains a list, from the beginning of the second century 
onward, of men from the eastern provinces who were admitted to the Sena- 
torial and Equestrian Orders (see Chap. XXVI note 56). The latter, which 
deals with families of the provincial Chief Priests, is somewhat confused by 
the author’s identification of the archiereus of Asia with the Asiarch, as well 
as by his failure to distinguish between the archiereus of the province and the 
local archiereis (see above note 59). The great importance of the imperial 
cult in creating a spirit of loyalty to Rome was also observed by A. N. Sher- 
win- White in The Roman Citizenship (Oxford 1939), p. 236!. and by Ramsay 
in The Social Basis of Roman Power in Asia Minor (Aberdeen 1941), p. 5. 
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1 . Strabo xn p. 569. For the situation o£ Isaura Vetus and its capture by 
Servilius Isauricus see above p. 289. For the wall apparently built by Amyntas 
see Hamilton Researches 11 p. 332L and Denkjn 'dler aus Lyhaonien, etc. p. 
iipf., where it is described as 4 km. in length, with an average thickness of 
3*4 m., and protected by fourteen towers. 

2 . For the region of the Homonadeis see Strabo xii p. 5691. and xiv pp. 668 
and 679, where it is described as a “hollowed, fertile plain running back into 
several narrow valleys (avXtovt s) in the high parts of the Taurus, craggy, 
steep and for the most part inaccessible,” adjacent to the territories of Selge 
and Cotenna and (like the Isaurians) bordering on Cilicia Aspera. Accord- 
ing to Pliny NJHl. v 94, they bordered on the Isaurians and had an oppidum 
named Omana and forty-four castella. Their region was supposed by Ram- 
say to have been the northern and eastern sides of Lake Sugla, including the 
town of Sedasa; see H.G. pp. 335 and 419: BSA. ix (1902-03), p. 268L: 
J.RS. vii (1917), pp. 247L and 263. This view, based on the theory that the 
long narrow river-valleys of this neighbourhood were Strabo’s avXwves, was 
accepted by Calder (Cl. Rev. xxiv [1910], p. 76), by Broughton (A.]F. uv 
[ *933], P- 1 34 ^) an d by A. H. M. Jones ( Cities , p. 138). Broughton observed 
that the country of the tribe did not include the northern shore of the Lake 
and extended as far as the range of Haydar Dag on the southwest. The region 
east of the Lake, however, is not in “the high parts of the Taurus” and it is 
far from Selge and Cotenna (see Chap. XI note 18). On the other hand, 
Jiithner and his associates in the Prague Expedition, in an effort to place the 
Homonadeis near Selge, proposed (Vorl. Ber. p. 32L) as their region the 
basin of Kembus Gol (around Goynem), southwest of Lake Beyjehir. This 
was accepted by R. Kiepert ( F.O.A. vm Text, p. 10 b) and by Ruge (RJE. 
viii 2265), but it was shown both by Calder and by Broughton to be too far 
to the west and it was retracted in Denhm 'dler aus Lykaonien, etc. p. 47. The 
region which best suits Strabo’s description is the country south of Lake 
Sugla, which is separated from Pisidia by the Haydar Dag and from Cilicia 
Aspera by the main chain of the Taurus. In this neighbourhood, south of the 
mountain of Kabuklu Bel, Sterrett (P.AS. 111 p. 135) found a broad valley, 
watered by a stream which disappears in an underground channel. Somewhat 
farther south, the Prague Expedition reported another broad valley called 
Sarot Yayla, with evidences of a large population in Antiquity; see Vorl. 
Ber. p. 43L and Den\maler, p. 54. One of the valleys in this mountain-region, 
separated from Cotenna by the Haydar Dag and adjacent to Cilicia Aspera 
(on the southeast), may well be the “fertile plain” mentioned by Strabo. 
The route leading through Sarot Yayla and over the pass of Susam Bel to 
the Pamphylian coast, which was perhaps that used by Servilius Isauricus 
(see Chap. XII note 23), was the most direct means of communication be- 
tween Isaura and Amyntas’s port of Side (see Chap. XVIII note 21). If the 
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Homonadeis lived close enough to this route to render it dangerous, this 
might account for Amyntas’s expedition against them. 

3 . Cassius Dio liii 26, 3: Strabo xn pp. 567 and 569: Eutropius vii 10, 2. 
Pylaemenes, BocriX«as ’A/*wrov vios, who appears in a list of donors of 
banquets and spectacles at Ancyra, was evidently one of his sons; see I.G.R. 
hi 157 =:O.GJ. 533 11 = Krencker-Schede Der Tempel in Ankara (Berlin 
1936), p. 5 2f. He was identified by Cichorius (Rom. Stud. p. 329) with the 
Pylaemenes mentioned in Anth. Pal. vi 241. It has sometimes been main- 
tained, e.g. by Ramsay in J.RS. vu (1917), p. 234!. and Klio xxm (1930), 
p. 250, that Amyntas made a will in which he bequeathed his kingdom to 
Augustus. This was based on Strabo xii p. 577, where it is related that after 
Amyntas’s death, the priesthood of Men near Antioch-near-Pisidia (see below 
note 22) was abolished xnro t&v irep^OevTosv iirl rfjv «c ttvov K.\t)povopiav. 
But, as both Dessau (GJZJC. 11 p. 61 1, note 5) and Anderson (CAM. x 
p. 271, note 1) observed, this does not prove that Augustus was made heir 
to Amyntas’s kingdom. It is also highly questionable whether this may be 
inferred from the names of M. Livius Aug. 1 . Anteros Amyntianus and 
Epinicus Caesar(is) ser. Amyntianus in two inscriptions from Rome (CJ.L. 
vi 4035 and 8894), although the fact that a freedman of Livia and a slave of 
Augustus were called Amyntianus suggests that these men were part of 
the monarch’s bequest. Other inscriptions from Rome, however, mention 
various persons with Greek names who also bore the cognomen Amyntianus 
(or Amyntiana) but without any indication that they were slaves or freed- 
men of Augustus; see CJ.L. vi 4715; 8738 = Dessau 78 66 (1 b.c.); 10395 

(i B.C.-A.D. 1). 

4 . The disposal of the portion of Pamphylia which belonged to Amyntas 
presents a difficult question, partly because it is unknown how much of it 
besides Side (see Chap. XVIII note 21) he held and partly because it is un- 
certain whether a province of Pamphylia existed at this time. It has already 
been observed that the district seems to have been attached to Asia under 
Julius Caesar (see Chap. XVII note 44), but there is no information as to 
its status under Augustus or, in fact, until au>. 43, when it was combined 
with Lycia into a single province (see Chap. XXII note 48) . The statement 
in Cassius Dio liii 26, 3 that the x<wpia of Pamphylia given to Amyntas 
r<jj Ih'up vofup aireboOt), where the verb may mean either “restored” or 
“assigned,” does, indeed, suggest that a province of Pamphylia either existed 
or was created at this time. Its existence is also implied in Dio liv 34, 6 
(n b.c.) , where it is related that Lucius Piso (evidently the Consul of 
15 b.c., see PI Ji. 2 11 p. 61 f., no. 289) was ordered to go to Thrace “from 
Pamphylia, of which he was in command.” This evidence was rejected, in- 
dependently of each other, by Broughton in A.JP. liv (1933), p. 139E and 
by Syme in Klio xxvii (1934), p. 122E and xxx (1937), p. 227 (followed 
by A. H. M. Jones Cities, p. 413) and, with a slight modification, in Anat. 
Stud. Buckler, p. 331 f. Broughton, with Cichorius (Rom. Stud. p. 327) 
and Groag (RE. iv a 832), regarded Piso as a legate of Agrippa, not, to 
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be sure, “ohne bestimmte Kompetenz” (so Groag), but, with Anderson 
(/.R.S. vn [1917], p. 235, note 2), charged with the preparations for a war 
against the Homonadeis, which his transfer to Thrace prevented him from 
waging. Syme, regarding the statement in Dio liii 26, 3 as a blunder, sup- 
posed that the plain of Pamphylia was included in the province of Galatia- 
Pisidia and that Piso was the governor of this province. See also the forth- 
coming dissertation by W. F. Shaffer, The Administration of the Rom. Prov. 
of Galatia from 25 B.C. to A.D. 72 (Princeton 1951), who, although (with 
Broughton) regarding Piso as a special legate, supposes that Pamphylia 
was attached to the Galatian province, if not in 25 b.c., at least soon after- 
ward. The title Legatus pro Praetore, borne by Piso in an inscription from 
Castabala-Hieropohs ( f.U.AJ . xviij [19x5], Beibl. 51), was connected by 
Groag in PiJ?.* 11 p. 63 with either this special command or the governor- 
ship of Syria. It seems clear that under Augustus Pamphylia was not at- 
tached to the province of Asia; for an inscription found at Attaleia honours 
M. Plautius Silvanus, evidently the Consul of 2 b.c. (PJJZ. hi p. 46, no. 361), 
as ■jrpecr/ievrTjs avrunpa.Trf/o'; avroKparopos Kaicrapos XeftacrTOv, ie. gov- 
ernor of an imperial province; sec V. Viale in Ann. Scuol. Atene viii-ix (1925- 
6), p. 363L, no. 2 =S.E.G. vi 646 = Ann. Bp. 1941, 147 and Robert in RE.G. 
lii (1939), p. 519, no. 462. The inference of Viale, however, that Pamphylia 
was a separate, imperial, province was shown by Syme {Klio xxvii p, 139L) 
to be invalid, since Silvanus may equally well have been governor of Galatia. 
It is, indeed, difficult to believe in the existence of a province as small as Pam- 
phylia must have been. But as Broughton admitted (p. 140), it is not alto- 
gether impossible that, in view of a war with the tribes of the Taurus, the 
district, in spite of its small area, was made a separate province and placed 
under the command of a consular. It can be said only that the existing 
evidence seems insufficient to justify any positive conclusion with regard to 
the status of Pamphylia at this time. 

5 . The official name of the province is not wholly certain. It was main- 
tained by Brandis in R£. vn 555!. that the correct form was not Galatia but 
Galatia, Lycaonia, Pisidia and other component parts, as found in the in- 
scriptions of imperial legates of the late first (after the incorporation of Cap- 
padocia) and the second centuries. Brandis believed, accordingly, that both 
the title of L. Pupius Praesens, emrpo[ir]os [rjaXajrjwejjs e[ir]apy€ia[s] 
under Claudius and Nero (/.GJ?. m 263 = Dessau 8848), and that of an un- 
known em[r poiro<;] «ra[p]x«a? PaXarta? /cat t[S>v] o~uvevyv<; idvcov ( I.G.R. 
m 70 = Dessau 8855) refer only to the district of Galatia and not to the prov- 
ince as a whole. Ramsay, on the other hand, arguing (J.RS. vi [1916], p. 
i02f.) that the province was a unit and not “a mere congeries of distinct 
countries,” maintained that both titles refer to the whole province, citing as 
an analogy to the second the title of a procurator [per] Asiam e[t adhae]- 
rentes p[rovin]cias ( CJ.L . in 6994) to show that the errirpoTro ? in question 
officiated both in the province of Galatia and in the adjoining provinces. It 
is difficult to believe that in these inscriptions the district rather than the 
province is meant, and while the abbreviations legiatus) Gal. ( CLL . in 
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272=6759), leg. Aug. pr. pr. provin. Gal. ( J.RS . xiv [1924], p. 184!:., no. 7 
and xv [1925], p. 258), leg. Augustorum pr. pr. provinc. Galat. (CJ.L. hi 
254) and proc. prov. Galat. (CJ.L. hi 251) do not furnish the exact name of 
the province, the evidence of an inscription of C. Rutilius Galiicus legatus 
provinciae Galaticae under Nero (J.O.AJ. xvn [1914], p. 194 = Dessau 9499) 
agrees with that given by the title of Pupius Praesens to make it probable 
that in the first century Provincia Galatica was the usual name. On the other 
hand, under Septimius Severus and Severus Alexander the name appears as 
prov. Galatia ; see CJE. vi 1409 (= Dessau 1142) and vm 18270. The date 
generally assigned for the formation of the province, 25 b.c., is inferred from 
the order of events given by Cassius Dio, who placed (liii 26, 3) Amyntas’s 
death in this year. Dates appear in two inscriptions from Ancyra Perrot Ex- 
ploration, no. 134 and Mel. Beyrouth xm [1928], p. 274b, no. 47), as well as 
in several others from various places in eastern Galatia; see C.I.G. 4099: 
JUS. xxx (1910), p. 165, no. 3: B.C.H. vn (1883), p. 24!., no. 16 and p. 327; 
xxv (1901), p. 336, no. 31 =Echos d’Orient 1901, p. 356: J.O.A.I. 1 (1898), 
p. 35 t. = Stud . Pont, hi no. 207. It is impossible, however, to determine the 
era according to which they were reckoned or to establish any connexion 
between them and a provincial era. An era is found on coins of Tavium 
dated er(ovs) p^ 6 ' with a head of Antoninus Pius and er(ov<s ) 0-171 with heads 
of Septimius Severus, Julia Domna, Caracalla and Geta; see B.M. Cat. Galatia, 
etc. p. 25b, nos. 9, 14, and 23: Coll. Wadd. 6695, 6699, 6705 and 6708: Imhoof- 
Blumer Kl. M. p. 497, nos. 1 and 2. It has sometimes been supposed that these 
dates were reckoned from 25 b.c. and represent the era of the province; see 
e.g. Marquardt RSt.V . 2 1 p. 359; Gardthausen Aug. 1 p. 803: Kubitschek 
in RE. 1 646: Ruge in RE. iv a 2525b It was shown by Ramsay, however, in 
Anat. Stud. Buckler, p. 203 that the date on the coin of Caracalla as M. Au- 
relius Antoninus Caesar (B. M. Cat. ibid. no. 23) could not have been reck- 
oned from a year earlier than 22 b.c., since Caracalla did not assume the name 
Antoninus or become Caesar until a.d. 196, or later than 20 b.c., since he was 
made Augustus in a.d. 198. The latter year is established by a coin of Geta 
(Coll. Wadd. 6708) apparently as Caesar, also dated 2 r(oo?) 0-171', which can- 
not be earlier than 198, the year in which Geta received this name. Ramsay, 
sharing the belief that this era was the era of the province, supposed that the 
latter was reckoned from 20 b.c., and that the term of office of Marcus Lollius, 
the first governor (see below note 26), began in this year. During the years 
20-18 b.c., however, Lollius was in Thrace (see Groag in R.E. xm 1380b.) 
and therefore it cannot be supposed that he was governor of Galatia at this 
time. It seems probable, accordingly, that the era which appears on the coins 
of Tavium is a local one and has nothing to do with the era of the province. 

6. For this range see H. Wenzel Sultan-Dagh u. Akjchehir-Ova (Kiel 
1932), pp. 8f. and 38b 

7 . For northern Galatia see Cuinet T urquie 1 pp. 256L and 278 and for the 
plain of the Ankara Su, west of Ancyra, see Anton in Pet. Mitt., Erg.-heft 
cxvi (1895), p. 44L For the modern production of wheat and barley around 
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Ancyra see also G. B. Ravndal Turkey, p. 93. Galatian wool is mentioned in 
Pliny NM. xxix 33, and mohair from the “Angora goat” is still a valuable 
product of the region (see Ravndal, p. 108) . For the forests in northern and 
eastern Galatia see Ravndal, p. 123. For the red kermes dye made from the 
bodies of the insects found on the oak-trees see Pliny NJH. tx 141 and xxn 3 
and Dioscurides iv 48. 

8. For this borderland see Anderson in BS.A. iv (1897-98), p. 59F Various 
names have been given to it, for none of which there is very good authority. 
It is frequently known as the Axylon, a word used in Livy xxxvm 18, 4 
(from Polybius) to denote a certain region of which it is said that non ligni 
modo quicquam sed ne spinas quidem aut ullum aliud alimentum fert ignis. 
This region was traversed in part by Manlius and his army on their march 
from Synnada to the upper Sangarius and Pessinus. As used by modern writ- 
ers, however, the Axylon denotes the “steppe” extending from the hills north 
of Lake Akjehir eastward to Lake Tatta and southward to Laodiceia Cata- 
cecaumene; see e.g. M.AMA. 1 p. xv f. The name can be connected with this 
Galatian-Lycaonian borderland only by supposing, with A. Korte in A.M. 
xxii (1897), p. i2f., that Manlius marched much farther east than Pessinus 
and then turned back to the Sangarius. Perrot, on the other hand, found, 
some distance west of Pessinus, a bare plateau without trees or villages (see 
Exploration, p. 149L), which he regarded as Livy’s Axylon; this identifica- 
tion makes it unnecessary to suppose that Manlius marched on so far to the 
east. The nomenclature has been further confused by Ramsay’s assumption 
that the expression tetrarchia ex Lycaonia qua parte Galatiae contermina est 
in Pliny NH. \ 95 and the term npoaei.kqfiLfiev'iTat, in Ptolemy v 4, 8 are 
synonymous and should both be applied to the eastern portion of the so- 
called Axylon, as describing a part of Lycaonia which had been added to 
Galatia; see Studia Biblica iv (1896), p. 46£. : Hist. Comm, to St. Paul’s Epist. 
to the Galatians, p. 64^: J.O.A.I. vn (1904), Beibl. 65k See also Anderson 
in fHS. xix (1899), p. 125^ and Ruge in R.E. xm 2257. The addition of this 
territory to Galatia was dated by Ramsay either about 165 b.c., when the 
independence of the Galatians was recognized by Rome, or in 129, when the 
province of Asia was organized; the latter date was accepted by Stahelin 
(Galater 2 , p. 86, note 1) and Ruge (lx:.). There is no evidence, however, for 
either supposition. As Stahelin observed, it is improbable that this region 
was obtained by the Galatians when their independence was recognized, 
since this recognition was granted on the express condition that they should 
remain within their own territory (see above p. 23). The suggestion that 
the Galatians attacked Aristonicus and took the region from him is even less 
probable; for there is no reason to suppose that the Celts ever came into con- 
flict with Aristonicus, whose revolt was confined to Mysia and Lydia (see 
Chap. VI notes 14 and 21). The argument used by Ramsay (Stud. Bibl. 1 v 
p. 48) to show that the Galatians possessed this region, namely, that “the idea 
of tetrarchies was a peculiarly Galatian institution,” although advanced also 
by Mommsen (Ges. Schr. v p. 440L) cannot be regarded as valid; for it was 
pointed out by Zwintscher (de Galat. Tetrarchis, etc. p. 5f.) and Schwahn 
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(RE. v a ic>96f.) that, on the contrary, the tetrarchy was an institution of 
the Macedonians, taken from the Thessalians, who were divided into four 
rerpapxi<u (see Schwahn ibid. 1090), and that the many “tetrarchies” (i.e. 
small principalities) which existed in Syria at the beginning of the Christian 
Era were of Seleucid, />. Macedonian, origin and not, as Mommsen had as- 
serted, creations of Pompey on the Galatian model. The tetrarchia of Pliny 
v 95, moreover, contained fourteen communities, but the only one named is 
urbs celeberrima lconium. Not only is it difficult to believe that Iconium was 
ever possessed by the Galatians, but its situation is so far south that if it 
really was in the Tetrarchia, the latter could scarcely have been regarded as 
Galatiae contermina. There is nothing to indicate, furthermore, that this 
tetrarchia was identical with the Proseilemmenitae; for the ten poleis in 
Ptolemy’s list (v 4, 8) evidently belonged to the ‘ORlI^voI koI pepos rfjs 
Avkoowos ( Lycaoniae pars Obizene, bordering on Galatia, Pliny N.H. v 
147). Of these ten, the positions of only Laodiceia Catacecaumene and Perta 
(RE. xix 1059) are known, the former definitely and the latter approxi- 
mately; for the site of Cinna is not assured (RE. xi 481), and the Vasada 
here listed can hardly be the place of this name southeast of Lake Beyjehir 
(see below note 25). We have, therefore, no positive knowledge either of the 
position of the Proseilemmenitae or of the reason for their name. There was 
a people called KaicrapeZ? Hpocrei,(\)rippevetTai (the later Caesareia-Hadri- 
anopolis, see Chap. XXVI note 23) near the boundary between Bithynia and 
Paphlagonia (I.G.R. m 148 = 1454 = O.G./. 539), but in this case also the 
origin of the name is unknown, and the suggestion made by Brandis (RE. 
vn 550) that this place was annexed to the province of Galatia along with 
Paphlagonia (in 6 b.c.) cannot be regarded as more than a theory. All that 
it seems possible to say concerning either of the Proseilemmenitae is that 
these communities were annexed at one time or another to some larger unit, 
which may have been the province of Galatia. Of the various names sug- 
gested for the borderland bounding Lycaonia on the northwest the best 
attested seems to be Obizene. 

9 . The importance of Galatia as a thoroughfare between East and West 
was pointed out by Rostovtzeff in Hellenist. World, p. 579. For the routes 
from Nicaea to Galatia by way of Dorylaeum and Juliopolis (the “Pilgrims’ 
Road”) respectively see Chap. II note 21 and Chap. XIII note 14. The sec- 
tion Dorylaeum-Ancyra appears in Itin. Ant. 202f. with the intervening sta- 
tions Arcelaeum (Accilaeum ?), Germa, Vindia and Papira. Midaeum, 
which was on this road (see Chap. II note 21), has been omitted. The old 
town of Gordium (see below note xo) was a short distance north of the 
place where the road crossed the upper Sangarius. For the course of this road 
and a tentative identification of the stations see Ramsay H.G. p. 237L and 
Anderson in BS.A. iv (1897-98), p. 70 and JJiS. xix (1899), p. 84L; the 
latter fixed the site of Germa (see below note 45) at Karaca Paja Oren, north 
of Pessinus (Ruge in R.E. vn 1250). For milestones see CJE. hi 318 = Dessau 
263 (no. LXXI of aj>. 80), found at Miilk, east of Germa; 14184 80 and 14184 89 
(nos. XXIV and VIII of ajd. 122), found respectively at Balkuyumcu and 
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Alacaatli. From this road arc probably also C 1 .L. hi 6902 (of Aurelian) found 
5 hrs. southwest of Ancyra; 317 (a fragment) found 4 hrs. southwest of 
Ancyra; 312 ( = Dessau 268) and 313 (no. VIII of a.d. 82 and 122 and Au- 
relian), found at Ancyra. For the stations on the “Pilgrims’ Road” between 
Juliopolis and Ancyra see Tabula Peutingeriana ix 3-4 (K. Miller I tin. Rom. 
658b) : I tin. Ant. 142L: Itin. Hieros. 574f.: Ramsay H.G. p. 240: von Diest in 
Pet. Mitt., Erg. -heft cxxv (1898), p. 48: Anderson in BS.A. iv p. 64L and 
JUS. xix p. 53b With the possible exception of Cenaxis Palus, probably 
Kebir Gol, west of Ancyra (JUS. xix p. 58), none can be definitely de- 
termined; see Ruge in R.E. xv 2290. The road crossed the river Siberis (Ala 
Dag C^ay) by a bridge built by Justinian, remains of which are still visible; 
see Procopius de Aedif. v 4, x: von Diest ibid. p. 46L: Anderson in J.HS. 
xrx p. 65f. For milestones see CJ.L. m i4i84® 4 (Diocletian), found at Bayram 
Koy near Aya§; I4I 84 62 "® 8 (Diocletian), found at Erkeksu (Jiftlik; 14184 61 
(a.d. 122), found at Emiryaman. The following milestones at or near Ancyra 
may belong to either road; J.O~AJ. xxx (1937), Beibl. 21, no. 21 (no. IV of 
a.d. 122): C 1 .L. in T ) \ i f — Arch. fahrb. xlvii (1932), Arch. Anz. 260 = Ann. 
Ep. 1932, 49 (no. Ill of a.d. 213) : C.I.L. hi 6058=6900 (no. Ill of Elagabalus). 

The courses of the roads leading from Ancyra to Pontus are somewhat 
uncertain. A group of milestones found at Kalecik, some 35 miles northeast 
of Ancyra, and in the general neighbourhood indicates that a road ran in 
this direction; see CJ.L. in 309=6898 (no. XXXVIII of a.d. 98/9); 310 (no. 
XXV of 122) ; 14184 55 (no. XXXV of 98/9) ; 14184 50 (no. [X]XXVI ? of 98/9) ; 
14184” (no. [XJXXVII? of 98/9). The road may have crossed the Halys near 
Kalecik and led directly eastward to Alaca; for a milestone of Nerva (Bull. 
Soc. Antiq. de France 1903, p. 193 = Ann. 2s p. 1903, 261, where it is incorrectly 
assigned to Bithynia), found at Sungurlu between the river and Alaca, sug- 
gests that this was the course of the road; see Anderson in JUS. xxx (1910), 
p. 164, note 4. Near Alaca this road joined the road leading from Tavium 
to Amaseia (see below). It is not improbable that a road led onward from 
Kalecik along the northwestern side of the Halys to Iskelip, where there is a 
milestone of Nerva (no. LXXX, C.I.L. in 6897 = Dessau 5840). From here a 
road led across the Halys to Amaseia (from which this milestone is evidently 
numbered) ; see Hirschfeld in S. B. Berl. A\ad. 1883, p. 1262!. and Anderson 
in Stud. Pont. 1 p. 5b For milestones of this road east of the Halys see C.L L. 
in 14184*° (Decius) at Qorum; 308 (Maximinus) and 14184 39 (Nerva and 
Diocletian) at Elvan Qelebi; 14184 s8 (no. XXXI of Constantine) at Kose 
Eyiip, near which there was a junction with the road leading from Tavium 
and Alaca to Amaseia. For the road from Ancyra to Tavium see Tab. Peut. 
ix 5-x 1 (K. Miller Itin. Rom. &pt.) and Itin. Ant. 203, showing, except for 
Eccobriga (or Ecobroga), different lists of stations, none of which can be 
identified. If, as seems probable, this road led due east from Ancyra across 
the Halys, a milestone of a.d. 223 (C 1 L,. 111 311 = 6901) at Orta Koy, east of 
Ancyra, and a milestone of Nerva (no. I, CJ.L. 111 6899) found immediately 
west of Tavium were perhaps on its course. For the road from Tavium to 
Amaseia see Anderson in Stud. Pont. 1 p. 19E, where the route appearing 
on Tab. Peut. x 1 (K. Miller Itin. Rom. 678) is corrected. This road led 
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Alacaath. From this road arc probably also CJ.L. in 6902 (of Aurelian) found 
5 hrs. southwest of Ancyra; 317 (a fragment) found 4 hrs. southwest of 
Ancyra; 312 ( = Dessau 268) and 313 (no. VIII of a.d. 82 and 122 and Au- 
relian), found at Ancyra. For the stations on the “Pilgrims’ Road” between 
Juliopolis and Ancyra see Tabula Peutingeriana ix 3-4 (K. Miller I tin. Rom. 
658F) : ltin. Ant. 142E: l tin. Hieros. 574f.: Ramsay H.G. p. 240: von Diest in 
Pet. Mitt., Erg.-heft cxxv (1898), p. 48: Anderson in BS.A. iv p. 64b and 
JUS. xix p. 53b With the possible exception of Cenaxis Palus, probably 
Kebir Gol, west of Ancyra (JUS. xix p. 58), none can be definitely de- 
termined; see Ruge in R.E. xv 2290. The road crossed the river Siberis (Ala 
Dag (Jay) by a bridge built by Justinian, remains of which are still visible; 
see Procopius de Aedif. v 4, 1: von Diest ibid. p. 46b : Anderson in JUS. 
xtx p. 6 $f. For milestones see Cl.L. m 14184® 4 (Diocletian), found at Bayram 
Koy near Aya§; i4i84 62 ' 83 (Diocletian), found at Erkeksu (Jiftlik; 14184 61 
(a.d. 122), found at Emiryaman. The following milestones at or near Ancyra 
may belong to either road; J.OAJ. xxx (1937), Beibl. 21, no. 21 (no. IV of 
a.d. 122): CJ.L. hi 314 =iArch. Jahrb. xlvii (1932), Arch. Anz. 260 = Ann. 
tp. 1932, 49 (no. Ill of a.d. 213) : CJ.L. hi 6058=6900 (no. Ill of Elagabalus). 

The courses of the roads leading from Ancyra to Pontus are somewhat 
uncertain. A group of milestones found at Kalecik, some 35 miles northeast 
of Ancyra, and in the general neighbourhood indicates that a road ran in 
this direction; see CJ.L. in 309=6898 (no. XXXVIII of a.d. 98/9); 310 (no. 
XXV of 122) ; 14184” (no. XXXV of 98/9) ; 14184” (no. [X]XXVI ? of 98/9) ; 
14184" (no. [XJXXVII? of 98/9). The road may have crossed the Halys near 
Kalecik and led directly eastward to Alaca; for a milestone of Nerva (Bull. 
Soc. Antiq. de France 1903, p. 193 -Ann. £p. 1903, 261, where it is incorrectly 
assigned to Bithynia), found at Sungurlu between the river and Alaca, sug- 
gests that this was the course of the road; see Anderson in JUS. xxx (1910), 
p. 164, note 4. Near Alaca this road joined the road leading from Tavium 
to Amaseia (see below). It is not improbable that a road led onward from 
Kalecik along the northwestern side of the Halys to Iskelip, where there is a 
milestone of Nerva (no. LXXX, CJ.L. hi 6897 = Dessau 5840). From here a 
road led across the Halys to Amaseia (from which this milestone is evidently 
numbered); see Hirschfeld in S. B. Berl. A\ad. 1883, p. 1262E and Anderson 
in Stud. Pont. 1 p. 5b For milestones of this road east of the Halys see C.IL. 
hi 14184 40 (Decius) at (Jorum; 308 (Maximinus) and 14184 s9 (Nerva and 
Diocletian) at Elvan (Jelebi; 14184 88 (no. XXXI of Constantine) at Kose 
Eyiip, near which there was a junction with the road leading from Tavium 
and Alaca to Amaseia. For the road from Ancyra to Tavium see Tab. Peut. 
ix 5-x 1 (K. Miller ltin. Rom. 672L) and I tin. Ant. 203, showing, except for 
Eccobriga (or Ecobroga), different lists of stations, none of which can be 
identified. If, as seems probable, this road led due east from Ancyra across 
the Halys, a milestone of a.d. 223 (CJ.L. 111 311=6901) at Orta Koy, east of 
Ancyra, and a milestone of Nerva (no. I, CJ.L. 111 6899) found immediately 
west of Tavium were perhaps on its course. For the road from Tavium to 
Amaseia see Anderson in Stud. Pont. 1 p. 19E, where the route appearing 
on Tab. Peut. x 1 (K. Miller ltin. Rom. 678) is corrected. This road led 
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See also A. Korte in AM. xxn (1897), p. if. and G. and A. Korte in Arch. 
Jahrb., Erg.-hejt v (1904), p. 28E 

11 . Pessinus (see Chap. I note 71) is described in Strabo xn p. 567 as i/x- 
iropxov r&v ravrjj peyurrov. For Brogitarus and Deiotarus see Chap. XV 
note 40. Pessinus and Ancyra are evidently meant by the expression Svcrl 
TTokecnv in O.GJ. 533, 11 . 67 and 76 (see Dittenberger’s note 27), of the time 
of Tiberius (see above note 3). Coins with the portrait of Augustus and the 
image of the Great Mother enthroned and with the head of Tiberius and 
the bust of the Great Mother with the legend M-qrrjp &ea>v were assigned to 
Pessinus by Imhoof-Blumer; see Rev. Suisse de Num. xiv (1908), p. 116, 
no. 1 and Griech. Miitizen, p. 229, no. 759. 

12 . Ancyra (Ankara) founded, according to legend, by the Phrygian king 

Midas (Pausanias 1 4, 5), was a place of some size in 333 b.c., when it was 
visited by Alexander; see Arrian Anab. 11 4, 1 and Curtius Rufus hi 3. It 
was a polis of the Tectosages in 189 b.c.; see Polybius xxi 39, 1 = Livy xxxvm 
25, 1 (in xxxvm 24, 1 it is described as a nobilis urbs). It is also described as a 
polis by Strabo in iv p. 187, although in xm p. 567 it is called a <f>povpiov. In 
the early second century after Christ, Ancyra had twelve city-tribes, each of 
which had a phylarch; see I.G.R. 111 208 =S.E.G. vi 57. Each had both a num- 
ber and a name; the names include those of emperors (Se/Scumj, KkavSia 
’A Q-qvala and Nepova) and certain Greek forms (‘Iepo/ 3 ouXaia and Nca 
’OXvpma), but the others (including A to? Taijvov, see below note 13) are 
evidently of native origin; see H. Miltner in f.O.AJ. xxx (1937), Beibl. 25 
and A. H. M. Jones Cities, p. 409, note 10. For the f 3 ov\vj and Srjpos and the 
hocXricria see C.I.G. 4019, 4024, 4028 ( =A.E.M . ix [1885], p. 1 1 7f ., no. 74) 
and 4032 xuv [1924], p. 43!., no. 80) : I.G.R. in 192. 

13 . For Tavium (Biiyiik Nefeskoy) see Strabo xii p. 567: Pliny N.H. v 
146: Hamilton Researches 1 p. 389E: Perrot Exploration, p. 289L: Sterrett in 
P.AS. 11 p. 31 1 : Ruge in RE. iv a 2524E: Ramsay The Social Basis of Roman 
Power in Asia Minor, p. 91 f. For the roads to the East see above note 9. The 
worship of Zeus, recorded by Strabo, is known also from inscriptions men- 
tioning Zeus Taomavds (Taijvos) and Jupiter Tavianus; see AEM. ix 
(1885), p. 114E, nos. 65 and 72 ( =J.O.A.l . xxx [1937], Beibl. nf.) and C.I.L. 
hi 860 ( = Dessau 4082, by Galatians in Dacia) and 1088. For the head of 
Zeus and the figure of Zeus enthroned on coins of Tavium see Coll. Wadd. 
6688f. and BM. Cat. Galatia, etc. p. 24^, nos. 3, 6 and 17. For an era reckoned 
from 20 b.c. see above note 5. 

14 . For Phrygia Ilapwpeios see Strabo xn p. 576L and xiv p. 663. In the 
former passage it is described (p. 577) as containing “a mountainous ridge 
extending from east to west” (evidently the Sultan Dag), with a large plain 
on either side, in each of which were cities near the mountain, Philomelium 
on the northern side, and Antiocheia 7rpos IltcriSuj on the southern. In the 
latter passage it is described as extending from Holmi to Tyriaeum (north 
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and northeast of the Sultan Dag, see Chap. II note 18). Presumably because 
of this description, the term Phrygia Paroreius was limited by Ramsay ( H.G . 
pp. i39f. and 150 and CJB. 1 p. 748) to the region north and northeast of the 
great range from the lake of Akjehir to Tyriaeum. It was pointed out, how- 
ever, by R. Kiepert ( F.O.A . viii Text, p. 12 b) that Strabo makes it per- 
fectly clear that the region south of the range, with Antioch-near-Pisidia, 
was also included. For the names “Pisidian Phrygia” and Phrygia Galatica 
given to this region by Ramsay see below note 18. 

15 . For a delimitation of Lycaonia, which, however, seems to include both 
Pisidian and Isaurian territory, see Ruge in R.E. xm 2257. As Ruge pointed 
out (ibid. 2253), the extent of the district as conceived from the ethnographic 
standpoint differed greatly from its political boundaries. In Xenophon Anab. 
1 2, 19 Iconium (Konya), which in Hellenistic and Roman times, at least, 
was thought of as Lycaonian, is described as rf}s Opvyt'a? 7rd\i<r kayarq, 
and Calder pointed out in JJiS. xxxi (1911), p. 189 and M.A.M.A. 1 p. xi f. 
that the fact that Neo-Phrygian inscriptions have been found in Iconium 
shows that, linguistically, Phrygia extended as far as this. On the other 
hand, Tyriaeum, considerably farther west, was regarded as on the border 
of Lycaonia by Artemidorus quoted in Strabo xiv p. 663. For the Lycaonian 
steppe see Strabo xn p. 568. For the plain southwest and south of Lake Tatta 
see F. Sarre Reisett in Kleinasien, pp. 74L, 92 and 96L For the wild asses see 
Strabo ibid, and pp. 539-40 and Pliny NJi. viii 174. For the pastures on the 
west (“east” is presumably an error) side of Lake Tatta see Anderson in 
B.S.A. iv (1897-98), p. 77. For the modern production in the region see G. B. 
Ravndal Turkey, p. 108. For Lake Tatta (Tuz Golii) see Strabo xn p. 568. 
For the use of its salt in remedies for the eyes see Pliny N.H. xxxi 84 and 99. 
For the salt-content of its water (32.2 per cent), in contrast to that of the 
Dead Sea (21.7 per cent) and that of the Great Salt Lake (20 per cent), see 
Sarre ibid. p. 102. For the modern salt-works at the northern end of the 
lake see Oberhummer and Zimmerer Durch Syrien u. Kleinasien (Berlin 
1899), p. 228, and for those on the southwestern shore see Sarre, p. 100. The 
annual yield has been estimated at 19,000 tons; see Ravndal Turkey, p. 12. 
For the cinnabar mines at Sizma, which were reopened early in the present 
century but without adequate profit and were therefore soon closed, see 
Ramsay in Cl. Rev. xix (1905), p. 367L: Paterson and Broad in Ann. Arch. 
Anthr. 11 (1909), p. 91: Calder in Klio x (1910), p. 242: D. M. Robinson in 
A.JA. xxxi (1927), p. 30L: Ravndal, p. 152. Calder pointed out that since 
the cinnabar was not smelted, the furnaces from which the neighbouring 
Laodiceia Catacecaumene is supposed to have taken its name must have 
been used for the smelting of copper and lead from the mountains above 
the town (see Ramsay in JJJS. xl [1920], p. 105). 

16 . For the northwestern end of this region (around Philomelium) see 
Wenzel Sultan-Dagh, etc. p. 43b For the grain from the neighbourhood of 
Konya see Ravndal Turkey, p. 93. 
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17 . Xenophon Anab. 1 2, 13b The suggestion was made by Ramsay in 
J.RS. xvi (1926), p. 104 that Thymbrium may have become the later Philo- 
melium (see below), but the fact that in Pliny N M. v 95 the Tymbriani are 
listed alongside of the Philomelienses shows that the community remained in 
existence. Tyriaeum is mentioned also in Strabo xiv p. 663 (where it appears 
as the easternmost city of Phrygia Paroreius) and in Pliny NH. \ 95 (Tyri- 
enses). It has usually been placed at Ilgin (see e.g. Ramsay H.G. p. 140 and 
R. Kiepert F.O.A. vm Text, p. 12 b), but an inscription found in a neighbour- 
ing village suggests that the ancient name of Ilgin was Lageina; see Calder 
in A.J.A. xxxvi (1932), p. 457, no. 13. The form Tvpalov, which is found in 
the best manuscripts of the Anabasis, as also in those of Strabo (see Muller, 
note on Ptolemy v 4, 8), was advocated as the correct name of the place by 
Ramsay in Cl. Rev. xlvi (1932), pp. 154b and 203. For Philomelium 
(Akjehir) see Strabo xn p. 577: Hamilton Researches 11 p. 185: Ruge in R.E. 
xix 2520b For the founder, Philomelus, see Wilhelm in S. B. Wien. Akad. 
clxvi (1910) i p. 5if.: Holleaux in RJE.A. xvn (1915), p. 2yjL = Etudes in 
p. 357b: Ernst Meyer Grenzen , p. 138b: A. H. M. Jones Cities, p. 48b He was 
presumably either Philomelus, the father of Lysias, McwceSeov, who became a 
proxenos of Delphi in 242/1 b.c. ( S.G.DJ . 2736, see Flaceliere Aitoliens d 
Delphes, p. 469), or Philomelus who during the second century made a pres- 
ent to the Temple at Didyma (Haussoullier Btudes, p. 208, no. 7) and was 
perhaps the ally of the Termessians in their attack on Isinda in 189 b.c. 
(Polybius xxi 35, 2, see Chap. XII note 4). For coins of Philomelium issued 
in the late second or early first century see Coll. Wadd. 6393b and B.M. Cat. 
Phrygia, pp. lxxxviii f. and 353b For Philomelium as the centre of a judiciary 
diocese which was attached to Cilicia under Cicero but later was perhaps 
attached to the province of Asia see Chap. VII note 42 and Chap. XVII note 
44. The statement of Pliny ( N.H. v 95), Lycaonia in Asiaticam iurisdictionem 
versa, cum qua conveniunt Philomelienses, etc., suggests that at the time 
(under Augustus, see Chap. XX note 17) when these lists were compiled 
this region was attached to Asia. It was in Asia in aj>. 40, when its repre- 
sentative, in conjunction with those of other cities in the province, erected 
a temple to Gaius at Miletus; see Chap. XXI note 46. For Laodiceia Catace- 
caumene (Yorgan Ladik) see Strabo xiv p. 663 (quoting Artemidorus) : 
Ramsay in A.M. xin (1888), p. 233b: Ruge in R.E. xn 721b: M.A.M.A. 1 
p. xivb For the probable reason for the distinguishing epithet see above 
note 15. Since the full form of the name appears in Strabo and the Notitiae 
Episcopatuum in the genitive as AaoSwrefas rfi? FLaraKf.Kavq.evt) s, it would 
be doubtful whether Kara/feKavju,evijs should be regarded as a qualifying 
adjective or the name of a region (see M.A.M.A. 1 p. xiv, note 3), were it not 
for the fact that the place is called AaoSiKtta KaraKfKavfievr) in Ptolemy v 
4, 8 and Hierocles 672, 9. Since there is no mention of the place before Arte- 
midorus, there is no means of determining when or by whom it was founded. 

18 . For the region around Lakes Beyjehir and Egridir see G. Hirschfeld 
in MB. Berl. Akad. 1879, p. 302b: Sterrett in PAS. n p. 120 and hi pp. 192, 
196, 203, 277 and 332: Sarre ibid. pp. n8f. and 140b: H. Rott Kleinas. Den\- 
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miiler (Leipzig 1908), p. 94. The fertility of the plain farther west, between 
Lakes Egridir and Burdur, was also mentioned by Sarre (p. i6yf.) and by 
Rott (p. 9). This region is called -f) irpos Huri&iav (< 3 >ptryta) in Strabo xn 
p. 576, and the name “Pisidian Phrygia” was suggested by Ramsay; see C.B. 
1 p. 3i6f. and Hist. Comm, to St. Paul's Epist. to the Galatians, p. 106 and 
note x. This name was based only on the caption Q?pvyia n«rtSta in Ptolemy 
v 5, 4, for in the combination $>pvyiav rrjv i<j> 'EWrjcnrovTov Kal rr)v IIio-i- 
8 ucqv in Polybius xxi 22, 14 HuriSucrj is not used as an adjective limiting 
•Ppvyia, but, with x™P a understood, denotes Pisidia, as also in Polybius v 
57, 7 and 72, 9. Ramsay, in keeping with his theory that the various parts of 
the province of Galatia were called regiones and described by their original 
names with the addition of the adjective Galaticus, supposed that the region 
lying on both sides of the Sultan Dag and containing both Iconium and 
Antioch-near-Pisidia was called Phrygia Galatica; see The Church in the 
Rom. Emp. (1893), p. 77!. and St. Paul, the Traveller and Rom. Citizen 8 
(1905), p, 178E This name was based on the expression 17 A>pvyia kcu TaXa- 
TLKTj Xdtpa in Acta Apost. xvi 6 (17 raXarud) Xc opa kcu typiryia in xviii 23), 
but it was shown to be unwarranted by Lake in Beginnings of Christianity , 
Acts of the Apost. v (1933), p. 228L and by Broughton in Quantulacumque , 
Studies pres, to K. La\e (London 1937), p. 133E Since the terms used by 
Strabo and Ptolemy were evidently not official names, there seems no reason 
to suppose that the province of Galatia was divided up into definite portions, 
each with a name of its own. 

19 . For this route see Ormerod in Cl. Rev. xxvi (1912), p. 77 and Ramsay 
in J.RS. vii (1917), p. 283 and J.HS. xl (1920), p. 89b Ormerod, on the 
basis of a find of some flakes of Melian obsidian, which he supposed to have 
come from the Aegean, at a small prehistoric site on the eastern shore of 
Lake Beyjehir, and the existence of tumuli near the northern ends of Lakes 
Egridir and Beyjehir, expressed the view (based on a suggestion of Ramsay 
in H.G. p. 39) that the original line of the Southern Highway led from 
Apameia south of the Sultan Dag through northern Pisidia past the pre- 
historic monuments at Eflatun Pinar (see R.A. v [1885], p. 259E and A.J.A. 
n [1886], p. 49E) and Fasilar (see P.A.S. in p. 164E and Den\mdler aus 
Ly\aonien, etc. p. 13E), respectively east and southeast of Lake Beyjehir, to 
Lycaonia. This theory was accepted by Ramsay, who, abandoning his earlier 
view that Xerxes led his army through Galatia (see Chap. 11 note 18), re- 
garded this road as the line of the King’s march to Apameia. In Klio xxm 
(1930), p. 243, note 1 Ramsay regarded this as “a main route in Seleucid 
times.” The section Apameia-Apollonia-Antioch appears on the Tabula 
Peutingeriana (x 1-2, see K. Miller Itin. Rom. 727E). For milestones see 
CJ.L. hi 14201 (Keciborlu) : J.RS. xvi (1926), p. 105 (six miles west of 
Apollonia) : M.A.M.A. rv 148 (no. IV west of Apollonia) : C.I.L. in 6970-71 
(at Tymandus, Hadrian ? and Constantine); 6968 ( = M.AM.A . rv 234, no. 
XII from Apollonia, of aj>. 122); 6969 ( = M.A.M.A. iv 233, no. XX from 
Apollonia ?, of Constantine) ; 6965-67 (no. XVIII from Apollonia, of Con- 
stantine and no. XXIX from Antioch of a.d. 128) : Ann. Scuol. Atene hi 
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(1921), p. 51, no. 39 = Ann. £p, 1922, 5 (no. XXVIII from Antioch, of 
Severus) : C./X. hi 6964 (no. XI from Antioch). This section of the road was 
apparently the line of the Via Sebaste from Antioch to southwestern Pisidia 
built in 6 b.c. (see below note 42). The section of road leading southeast 
from Antioch east of Lake Bey§ehir to Lycaonia was also followed by the 
Via Sebaste; for the milestones of Augustus see below note 43. For a mile- 
stone with inscriptions of Diocletian and Constantine at Manarga, southeast 
of Antioch, see C 1 .L. hi 6963, and for three milestones with illegible inscrip- 
tions at Kiyakdede Koy, near the northern end of Lake Beyjehir, see P.AS. 
in p. 196 and Cronin in JUS. xxn (1902), p. 108. In this neighbourhood the 
road divided (Cronin, p. 109). A branch led to the south, east of the lake 
past Bey§ehir and southeast to Lake Sugla and Sedasa and perhaps onward 
to Isaura. For remains of this road and of a Roman bridge near Beyjehir see 
Cronin, p. no and Ramsay in J.R.S. xiv (1924), p. 200. For milestones see 
P.AS. hi p. 186 and nos. 308 and 309 ( = C.I.L. 6960 and 6961) with illegible 
inscriptions and J.RS. xiv p. 76, no. no (no. XIV, of aj>. 202). 

20 . For Apollonia (Uluborlu) see G. Hirschfeld ibid. p. 316L: Rott ibid. 

p. 4F: M.AM.A. iv p. xiii. The dedication of an ayaX/x[a @eot> or A to?] 
NctKaropo? (M.AM.A. iv 226 and p. xiii = 5 .E'.G. vi 592), found between 
Apollonia and Tymandus, may have come from either, but in any case it 
does not prove that Apollonia was founded by Seleucus I. For the name 
’AiroWaviarai Avkmh KoXwi'ot see I.G.R. hi 314 ( = M.A.M.A. iv 

1:47), 317 ( = M.AM.A. iv 150), 318 and 324. It also appears on coins of the 
second and third centuries; see Coll. Wctdd. 3628^: BM. Cat. Lycia, etc. p. 
202f.: G. F. Hill in Anat. Stud. Ramsay, p. 217b, no. 10. Waddington (note 
on L.W. 1 195) observed that there may have been a connexion between these 
Thracians and the Thracum suboles Milyae around Arycanda in Lycia, 
listed in Pliny NJd. v 95. Ramsay, on the other hand, supposed (J.RS. xn 
f 1922], p. 184) that Thracians were originally settled in Apollonia by Seleucus 
I and that the Lycians were brought in afterward, perhaps by the Perga- 
menes, to counterbalance the power of the Seleucid settlers, while A. H. M. 
Jones suggested (Cities, p. 412) that the Thracians and Lycians were “per- 
haps veterans from Amyntas’s army, planted by the Romans but not given 
the constitution of a colony.” Since the earliest known mention of these 
KoXwi'oi is in aj>. 135 (it is impossible to determine with certainty the era 
according to which Syll . s 1232 = J.RS. xh p. 182 is dated), there is ample 
scope for conjecture as to the date of their settlement. 

21 . For Antioch (Yalva^) see Strabo xn pp. 557, 569 and 577, where the 
city bears the name ’Avrioxeia 17 irpos (777) YlicriBtq. (' Avrioxeui rrj ? Uuri- 
Bia<s in Acta Apost. xiii 14). For its situation see Ramsay Cities of St. Paul 
(London 1907), p. 247b Its colonization by settlers from Magnesia-on-Mae- 
ander is recorded in Strabo xn p. 577. The mention of [crv]yy[e]ma. with 
Magnesia in a decree of a city named Antiocheia accepting the invitation of 
the Magnesians to celebrate the festival of Artemis Leucophryene (Ins. 
Magn. 79-80, restored by Robert in R. Phil, liii [1927], p. n6f. [ =: S.E.G. iv 
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505-506] and by A. Ogusc in B.C.H. liii [1929], p. 129L) suggests that the 
city in question was the Pisidian Antioch. If so, it shows that at the end of 
the third century before Christ Antioch had the usual constitution of a polis 
with fJovkyj and Brjpos, enpartpyoi and ypappareis. A monument erected 
by the PovXrj to a certain Secundus «ri 777 (rTparrp/iq. ( P.AS . n no. 96) may 
date from the time prior to the foundation of the Roman colony at Antioch 
(see below note 31). If not, it would suggest either that the native incolae 
(see below note 30) continued to have a of their own or that the curia 

of the colony used a Greek designation. It is possible that, like Antiocheia 
in Persis (Ins. Magn. 61 = O.GJ. 233), the Pisidian Antioch was colonized 
under Antiochus I. 

22 . Strabo xir pp. 557 and 577. For the sanctuary on the hill of Kara Kaya 
and the cult of Men see Ramsay in BS.A. xvm (1911-12), p. 37!. and J.RS. 
vm (1918), p. io7f.: Hardie in JUS. xxxn (1912), p. inf.: Anderson in 
J.RS. hi (1913), p. 267f.: H. Kasten in Jahresber. ccliii (1936), p. 64. In 
Strabo the God’s surname appears as "AcrKcuos (vl. “ApKaws), but ’AancaTj- 
vos is the form regularly found in inscriptions from the sanctuary. Its mean- 
ing appears from the verses ’Ao-xatijs r<p peSeovrt, 0 e<£ (J.RS. 11 [1912], 
p. 93, no. 22) and ’Ac rxcuris vaerqv Mrjva. crefiwv idep-qv (J.RS. in p. 277, 
no. 6). According to Strabo p. 557, there was another sanctuary of Men in 
the territory of Antioch, but as yet this has not been found. The continuance 
of the cult of Men Ascaenus during the imperial period is shown by the 
inscriptions mentioning his priests; see J.RS. 111 p. 287L, nos. 12-14 an d 16-23, 
and A.JA. xxxvi (1932), p. 454, no. 7. For representations of Men on the 
coins of Antioch during both the pre-Roman and the imperial periods see 
Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. p. 356b 

23 . For Seleuceia (later Claudioseleuceia, see Chap XXIII note 21) see G. 
Hirschfeld ibid. p. 3i2f.: P.AS. in p. 334: Rott ibid. p. 10. The epithet 
tiSiqpa does not appear before Hierocles and the Notitiae Episcopatuum . 
Prostanna is known from a monument erected at Delos by 6 S^/co? 6 Upocr- 
raewemv TluriS&v in honour of M. Antonius, quaestor pro praetore of Asia 
in 113 b.c.; see Ins. Delos i6o3 = Durrbach Choix, no. 123 and Chap. XII 
note 12. The form Upocrravvecov, which is perhaps more correct, appears on 
the city’s coins of the imperial period; see B.M. Cat. Lycia, etc. p. 238L: Im- 
hoof-Blumer Kl. M. p. 39of. Prostanna was placed by Ramsay (H.G. p. 407 
and BS.A. ix [1902-03], p. 257F), followed by H. Kiepert F.O.A. ix Text, 
p. 6 b, at the southern end of Lake Egridir, chiefly for the reason that the 
mountain ( Oviapos ) which appears on the coins resembles the peak which 
rises above this region. For Timbriada and Anabura see Strabo xn p. 570. 
For the probable site of the former, near Imrahor southeast of Lake Egridir, 
see PAS. 111 p. 280: Ramsay in J.RS. xvi (1926), p. io2f.: Ruge in R.E. vi a 
1247. For the latter see P.AS. in nos. 317, 328 and 339 a (' Avafiovpicov 6 
Bqpos) ; for the question of the site, at or near a ruin called Enevre, 20 miles 
south of Antioch, see PAS. in p. 203 (accepted by R. Kiepert F.O.A. viii 
Text, p. 10 a) and Ramsay in J.RS. xvi p. 104L For Neapolis, situated in 
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this neighbourhood, perhaps in the plain o£ Karaagaf, see (most recently) 
Calder in A.JA. xxxvi (1932), p. 453: Ruge in RE. xvi 2i26f.: Robert 
Etudes epigr. et philol. (Paris 1938), p. 26of. 

24 . For Sagalassus and Selge (Strabo xn pp. 569 and 571) see Chap. XI 
notes 17 and 13. For Adada (Kara Bavli) see Ritter Erdkunde, Kleinasien 11 
p. 572f.: PAS. in p. 281L: G. Hirschfeld in G.GA. 1888, p. 567L For its 
treaty with Termessus see Chap. XI note 12. For coins issued during the first 
century before Christ see B.M. Cat. Lycia, etc. p. 171. 

25 . See A. H. M. Jones Cities, p. I43f. and Greek ( City, p. 68. For the Com- 
mune Milyadum (Cicero 11 Verr. 1 95b .) see Chap. XII note 15. The Per- 
minundeis, who lived south of Lake Kestel (see A M. x [1885], p. 341 [ = 
(US. viii (1887), p. 229, no. 9]; xii [1887], p. 250, no. 12: JJdS. vm p. 228, 
no. 5: Ruge in RE. xix 872: Robert Hellenica in p. 54), the Macropeditae in 
the valley of the Lysis (Ramsay CE. 1 p. 308, no. 120) and the Osieni in 
southern Pisidia ( I.G.R. in 418 and 419) were perhaps similar communes. 
It has been supposed that the transition from a commune to a polls is alluded 
to in an inscription from Pogla ( LG JR. m 409 = Abbott and Johnson Muni- 
cip. Administration, no. 122), southwest of Lake Kestel, in which ereaiv 
iroXifreios] and Urea-tv Koiva)v[ia<;] appear to be contrasted; see Rostovtzeff 
in J.O.AJ. iv (1901), Beibl. 38L and Jones Cities Ir. It was pointed out, how- 
ever, by Wilhelm in Glotta xiv (1925), p. 8if. that it oXireta probably denotes 
a tenure of public office and Koivcwia, as in Romans xv 26, a charitable con- 
tribution. Rostovtzeff’s inference from the mention of romKa hiKaar^pta, 
based on the belief that by t ottos was meant an estate (see below note 44), 
that Pogla had been an imperial estate is without foundation; see O. Hirsch- 
feld Kl. Schr. p. 563, note 5: Jones Cities, p. 417: Broughton in T.A.PA. lxv 
(1934), p. 229, who showed (p. 228) that tottos was used to denote a subdi- 
vision of village-territory. For a list of poleis in Pisidia see Strabo xii p. 570 
(from Artemidorus). In addition to Sagalassus, Selge, Adada, Timbriada 
(see above note 23), Amlada (see Chap. I note 56), Anabura (see above note 
23), Sinda (see Chap. XII note 4) and Termessus (see Chap. XI note 11), 
the following are mentioned: Pednelissus, Cremna, Pityassus, Aarassus and 
Tarbassus. Pednelissus appears in Polybius v 72f. as attacked by the Selgians 
and aided by Achaeus. For an attempt to identify it with the remains of a 
Hellenistic city near Kozan, northwest of Selge, see Ann. Scuol. Atene hi 
( 1916-20), p. 73L, regarded as unproved by Ruge in RE. xix 44. For Cremna 
(near Giirmegi) see Arundell Discoveries n p. 6of.: G. Hirschfeld ibid. p. 
305L: Lanckoronski 11 p. i6if.: Rott ibid. p. 19!. For its coins issued during 
the first century before Christ see BM. Cat. Lycia, etc. p. 215. Aarassus is per- 
haps Ariassus, near Baden Aga$ in the southwestern corner of a small plain 
near the defile of £ubuk Bogaz leading from Pamphylia (see Chap. XI note 
16); see I.G.R. 111 422: Rott, p. 23!.: Mon. Ant. xxm 1 (1914), p. 240L The 
sites of Pityassus (more correctly Tityassus, see Ruge in RE. vi a 1593) and 
Tarbassus are unknown. To these (although it was not in Pisidia proper) 
may be added Vasada (Dere Koy), southeast of Lake Bey§ehir; see Jiithner 
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et al., Vorl. Ber. p. i8f. and Den\m'dler aus Lykaonien, etc. p. 22. It seems to 
have existed in the second century before Christ {Denkmaler, no. 74 1); for 
later inscriptions see Denkmdler, nos. 42, 72 and 73 ( =S£.G . vi 464). 

26 . For the appointment of Lollius see Eutropius vn 10, 2: Festus Brev. 11, 
2: Eusebius Chron. 11 p. i42f. Schone= Hieronymus Chron. p. 164 Helm. It 
was suggested by Groag in R£. xm 1380 that the irp[e<r]y3ev[cravT£]s srdktv 
irpos AfdJAAtop in IBM. 893 from Halicarnassus may have been sent to 
Marcus Lollius. It is difficult, however, to see why Halicarnassus should have 
sent envoys to a governor of Galatia, and it seems more probable that the 
Lollius of the inscription was some other man of the name, perhaps, as Groag 
also suggested, Lucius Lollius, a legate of Pompey (see Chap. XV note 1). 
For Lollius’s fall from favour and his death in Syria in a.d. 2 see Chap. XX 
note 46. 

27 . I.GJi. hi 157 = 1459 -O.G 1 . 533 = Krencker-Schede Der Tempel in 
Angara, p. 52, FaXaTaiv o[f Ujpaxrdpevoi, 8e<£ Se/Sacrrai Kal 0 €ij 'Vdspn (of 
the time of Tiberius). In a list of banquets and spectacles (see above note 3) 
published together with this inscription (1. 2of.), the building is called to 
Xeficurrfjov. For the Temple and the Monumentum Ancyranum see Perrot 
Exploration, p. 295!.: Mommsen Res Gestae Div. Aug . 2 (Berlin 1883), 
p. xiiif.: Krencker-Schede, p. 9F, where, on the ground of a resemblance 
between its architectural ornamentation and that of the Temple of Artemis 
in Magnesia-on-Maeander, the view is expressed (p. 50) that this temple is 
a work of the second half of the second century before Christ, converted to 
the use of the cult of Roma and Augustus. This theory was accepted by R. 
Carpenter in A.J^i. xli (1937), p. 642 but rejected by E. Weigand in Gnomon 
xm (1937), pp. 415 and 418F, who observed that the resemblance to the tem- 
ple at Magnesia may be due to an Augustan revival of earlier forms, and 
that, in fact, the ornamentation at Ancyra has certain features which are 
found only in buildings of the Augustan Age and their later imitations. 
Weigand also pointed out that it is improbable that a temple of such classical 
purity of form could have been erected by the Tectosages as early as the mid- 
dle of the second century — when the Galatians were engaged in war with 
the kings of Pergamum. 

28 . For coins with the legend Koivov ra\ar[aiv] of the time of Nero and 
perhaps later and Koivov raAcma? of the time of Trajan see Imhoof-Blumer 
Griech. Miinzen p. 226, no. 746; Coll. Wadd. 6593L: B. M. Cat. Galatia, etc. 
p. 5 f. For its priest, apx&pevs rov Kotvov rtov TaXarav (or Se/Soemi) v&v 
Tdkar&v), often with the additional title of HepaxrTo^tdvrqv, see Appendix 
11 d x. Since in one instance the archiereus is described as e£c£» as and in 
another as 81?, it is evident that the office was not a permanent one; the priest 
may have been elected annually, as in Asia. Of the six incumbents of the 
office known from these inscriptions, three had also the title of TaXardpxrfv , 
which suggests that, as in the case of the Asiarch (see Chap. XVIII note 61), 
this office was not identical with that of the archiereus. For Galatarchs see 
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Appendix n d 2. The man honoured in I.G.R. 111 204 and O.G.I. 547 is de- 
scribed also as ay(ovod€rrjcra<; Si? tou Koivov r&v Ta\ar&v, i.e. o£ the com- 
mon festival. 

29 . For 'Xeftacrrr) TeKToerdymv “ Ay kv pa (Se^ScwrTTjvoi Tefcrocrayes) see 
C.l.G. 4010 and I.G.R. hi i8o = O.G. 7 . 548: Coll. Wadd. 66o4f. and B. M. Cat. 
Galatia, etc. p. 8, nos. 1 and 2 (Titus and Domitian) . For Xe/ 3 aa-Trjvol ToXi cr- 
rofidiyLoi Ileo-o-tvoiWtoi see I.G.R. in 22 6 = O.G.I. 537 and AM. xxn (1897), 
p. 43f., no. 24: Coll. Wadd. 6659 and 6665 (Marcus Aurelius and Verus). For 
te^an-rr] T poKpoiv Taovia ('ZeJ 3 ao-rr)vol TpoKpoi) see J.RS. II (1912), 
p. 84, no. 3: Coll. Wadd. 6688f. and B. M. Cat. Galatia, etc. p. 24L (from Ves- 
pasian onward). It was observed by A. H. M. Jones ( Cities , p. i2of. and 
Gree\ City, p. 69) that these cities finally dropped the name of the tribe. In 
the case of Pessinus, this is attested by a single coin issued under Afrinus, 
legate of Claudius (BM. Cat. Galatia, etc. p. 18, no. 3), but otherwise the 
tribal name appears on the coins of all three cities until the second or third 
century. 

30 . Strabo xii p. 577: Pliny N.H. v 94. For Caesar’s colonies see Chap. XVII 
notes 33 and 34. Veterans of the Legio V Gallica appear in the following 
inscriptions from Antioch and the neighbourhood: CJ.L. hi 293 ( = 6825 
= Dessau 2238), 294, 6824 ( = Dessau 2237) and 6828: J.RS. vi (1916), p. 90, 
no. 1 and perhaps p. 94f., nos. 2-4. The fact that inscriptions of members 
of Legio VII were found in or near Antioch (CJL,. 111 6826 and 6827) led 
Ramsay to suggests (J.RS. vi p. 94) that veterans of this legion were among 
the colonists. This is confirmed by coins issued under Augustus with the 
legend Col. Coes, and two eagles each on a military standard, with a standard 
on either side (Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. p. 358, no. 9, Num. Chron. xiv [1914], 
p. 303, no. 11 and M. Grant From Imperium to Auctoritas, p. 250L) and 
especially by a coin of a.d. 76 with an eagle standing between two standards 
and the legend Leg. V Leg. VI[I] ; see Ritterling in Ztschr. f. Num. xxxvm 
(1928), p. 56L, a better specimen of Num. Chron. xiv p. 305, no. 13. For the 
tribus Sergia at Antioch see W. Kubitschek Imp. Rom. tributim discriptum 
(Vienna 1889), p. 253. To the inscriptions there cited may be added C.IL.. 
hi 6809, 6815, 6833, 6836, 6841, 6844, 6845, 6847 and 6858 ( = I.G.R. 111 308) : 
J.RS. 11 (1912), p. 103, no. 38; hi (1913), p. 260, no. 4; vi (1916), p. 94L, 
nos. 2-4; xiv (1924), p. 196L, nos. 23 and 27: TA.P.A. lvii (1926), p. 235L, 
nos. 71 and 74. For the ius Italicum of Antioch see Digesta l 15, 8, 10. For the 
term and for the significance of a “Marsyas” on a coin of Antioch (Mionnet 
hi p. 493, no. 8) as showing the full liberty of citizens see Chap. XVII note 
36. For a distinction between coloni and incolae see J.RS. xiv (1924), p. 179L, 
no. 6 = T.APA. lv (1924), p. 5L (about a.d. 92, see Chap. XXIV note 38). 

31 . Pliny NJI. v 94 (Colonia Caesarea, eadem Antiochia). Col(onia) Cae- 
s(area) appears on coins of Augustus (see above note 30) and C.C. is found 
on a coin issued under Tiberius (Num. Chron. xiv [1914], p. 303, no. 12) 
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and in an inscription perhaps of the time of Claudius ( JJiS . hi [1913], p. 
258, no. 3 = Dessau 9504) . On the other hand, Ant. Col. occurs on a coin of 
Titus, and Col. Cats. Antioch, or Antiochea Colonia regularly on coins from 
Antoninus Pius onward; see Coll. Wadd. 358if.: BM.Cat. Lycia, etc. 
p. ij 6 L: Num. Chron. xiv p. joyf. For the other colonies founded by Au- 
gustus see below notes 37-41. It was supposed by Kornemann in R.E. iv 532 
and Cuntz in J.O.A.I. xxv (1929), p. 77 that the colony of Antioch was 
founded before Octavian assumed the name Augustus in 27 b . c . But, as was 
observed by Ramsay ( J.RS . vi [1916], p. 84^), followed by Dessau (G.R.K. 
n p. 612, note 7), Syme (J.RS. xxm [1933], p. 19, note 36) and Grant 
(p. 250), this would mean that a colony of Roman veterans was established 
within the kingdom of Amyntas, which is improbable. In explanation of 
the name Caesarea, Ramsay suggested (p. 85f.) either that the place received 
this name from Amyntas (repeated in JJiS. l [1930], p. 264 and Klio xxm 
[1930], p. 249), or that even after Octavian became Augustus it was still 
customary to give cities the name Caesareia. While it seems more probable that 
the foundation of the colony took place soon after the province was formed, 
perhaps under Lollius, than a decade later, there is no evidence for any 
definite date. The municipal corporation appears in J.RS. xiv p. 179!., no. 6 
(see above note 30) as duovir(i) et decurion(es) splendidissim(ae) Col. Ant. 
The people are called ’Avnoxdis Kaurapets Kokaivol in L.W. 1620 a (under 
Marcus Aurelius), and the city has the titles t) Xap.tr pordn] ’A vrioxetov Ko- 
kaivia and tj kafiirpoTart} Kal crefiaarfitMTarr) ’Avrioxetov Kokwvia on two 
monuments recording the gift of a statue of 'Opovoia erected, respectively, 
by Lystra and Tavium, probably in the early third century; see 7 .GJ?. in 
302 — O.G 1 . 536 and J.RS. 11 (1912), p. 84, no. 3. Both cities call Antioch 
’A SektjAj; in the case of Lystra, this is easily explained by the fact that, like 
Antioch, it was a colony of Augustus (see below note 41); the “sisterhood” 
of Tavium, on the other hand, is harder to explain, and the suggestion of 
Calder (JJiS. 11 p. 85L) that the Romans, on forming the province, brought 
Antioch (and Apollonia) into the Galatian “tribal classification” by assign- 
ing the region to the Trocmi is not convincing. Another inscription (I.G.R. 
hi 309) records the gift to rj j Kokcoveiq. of a E v/ievrjs by the “Council 
and People” of Pappa-Tiberiopolis (see Chap. XII note 25 and Chap. XXI 
note 25) . For the question raised by the existence of a monument to a Roman 
by the fiovkrj of Antioch see above note 21. The / 3 ovkevrrjg ’Avnoxecov who 
appears in P.AS. 111 no. 373 = Ramsay Stud. East. Rom. Proa. p. 335!., no. 15, 
1. nf. (a list of Sevoi T eKfiopeioi, see below note 44) may have been a decurio 
of the colony. 

32 . For a priest of Jupiter Optimus Maximus see C.l.L. hi 298 = 6838. For 
the Augusta Platea and Tiberia Platea see J.RS. vi (1916), p. 106, no. 6 and 
xiv (1924), p. I79f., no. 6. The known via are enumerated in J.RS. 11 (1912), 
p. 101 as Aedilicius, Cermalus, Patricius, Salutaris, Tuscus, Velabrus and 
Venerius. For vici at the colonies of Sinope and Alexandria Troas see Chap. 
XVII note 33 and Chap. XX note 15. 
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33 . For the praefectus of Drusus see CJ.L. ui 300 = 6843. For a statue of 
Drusus at Antioch see / .RS. n (1912), p. 100, no. 32. For the praefectus of 
Quirinius (see below note 35) see Dessau 9502 ( = Ann. Scuol. Atene m 
[1916-20], p. 57, no. 50) and 9503. The praefectus of Cn. Domitius Aheno- 
barbus (husband of the younger Agrippina) mentioned in an inscription 
from Antioch (CJ.L. m 6809 = Dessau 2696) was hardly, as Mommsen sug- 
gested, his substitute as duovir-, see Groag in RE. v 1332. The office was held 
also by . . . ius Strato, son of King Tarcondimotus Philopator (perhaps Tar- 
condimotus II, see Chap. XX note 22) ; see J.RS. 11 p. 108, no. 43. For the 
Monumentum Antiochenum see Ramsay in fES. vi (1916), p. io8f.: Ram- 
say and von Premerstein Monumentum Antiochenum =Klio, Beiheft xix 
(i 9 2 7 )> P- D- M. Robinson in A.J.P. xlvii (1926), p. if.: von Premerstein 
in Klto xxv (1932), p. 2iyf . For the Monumentum Apolloniense see 
MAM. A. iv 143. 

34 . See P. M. Meyer Heerwesen d. Ptolem'der u. Romer in Aegypten (Leip- 
zig 1900), p. 1491. : J. Lesquier L'Armee Rom. d’Bgypte d’ Auguste a Dio- 
cletien (Cairo 1918), p. 4of.: Ritterling in R.E. xn 1224 and 1791L: H. M. D. 
Parker Roman Legions (Oxford 1928), p. 88f. A soldier of the 22nd Legion 
appears in Egypt in a papyrus of 5 b.c. ( B.G.U . iv 1108), and two others are 
mentioned in a contract which is appended to a document dated in 8 b.c. 
(B.G.U. iv 1104) but is not necessarily of this year. A tr(ibunus) mil(itum) 
Alexandr( eae ) ad Aegypt( um ) Leg. XXII appears in an inscription in honour 
of his uncle, M. Tullius Cratippus (CJE hi 399), whose priesthood of Roma 
at Pergamum was dated as hardly later than 29 b.c. by A. O’Brien-Moore in 
Yale Class. Stud, vm (1942), p. 34. The 22nd Legion, like the Third (which 
kept the cognomen permanently), was originally called Cyrenaica (see CJE. 
x 4862 = Dessau 2690), and the name Deiotariana does not appear until the 
time of Trajan, a fact which Lesquier explained (p. 42E) by the supposition 
that the Legion, consisting of soldiers of Deiotarus who had served under 
Antony, had the name Cyrenaica until Claudius organized the 22nd Primi- 
genia, when the remnant of the original corps that remained in Egypt re- 
ceived the name Deiotariana in antiquarian remembrance of its origin. For a 
soldier of the 22nd Legion described as Calata (ie. Galata) see CJ.L. 111 
12059, and for two of its signiferi who were natives of Ancyra see CJE. 111 
6023 = 6606. For the list of legionaries from Coptos in the Thebaid see CJE. 
hi 6627 = Dessau 2483. The fact that of the twenty Galatian soldiers sixteen 
belonged to the tribus Pollia, in which it was customary to enroll those born 
in camps of illegitimate unions and so without paternity or tribe (see Momm- 
sen in CJE. hi p. 1212), suggested to H. A. Sanders ( A.J.P . lxii [1941], 
p. 85E) that these men were sons of the original Galatian recruits. But if, as 
supposed by Cuntz in f.O.AJ. xxv (1929), p. 80, this inscription is to be 
dated in the last decade of the first century before Christ, it is possible that 
Galatians who had enlisted under Lollius and had been enrolled in the 
Pollia were still in service. A veteran of the Seventh Legion named M. Lollius 
M. f. appears in an inscription from Iconium ( I.G.R . 111 1476). 
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35 . Strabo xn p. 569: Tacitus Ann. hi 48, 2. For the Homonadeis see above 
note 2. The date of this campaign is uncertain. It was placed by Tacitus be- 
tween Quirinius’s consulship in 12 b.c. and his appointment as adviser to the 
young Gaius Caesar (see above p. 48if.) in 1 b.c., and it has been generally 
assumed that the war antedated the construction of the Viae Sebastae in 6 b.c. 
(see below note 42) ; see Ramsay in J.RS. vii (1917), p. 235!.: Dessau G.R.K. 
n p. 612: Groag in RE. iv a 829b For a dissenting view see Torr in R.A. xii 
( 1920), p. 155. It is probable that the war may be dated between 11 and 7 b.c., 
although the grounds on which this dating is based are insufficient; for the 
country of the Homonadeis was far distant from the Viae Sebastae and the 
colonics in eastern Pisidia; see Syme in Klio xxvii (1934), p. 135b (followed 
by A. G. Roos in Mnem. ix [1941], p. 317L), who, while admitting the prob- 
ability of the view that the war took place about 9/8 b.c., also suggested 4/ 3 
as a possible date. It was dated between 9 and 6 b.c. by S. Accame in Riv. 
Fit. lxxii-lxxiii (1944-45), p. i38f. It has likewise been assumed that at the 
time of this campaign Quirinius was imperial legate of Syria. This view was 
based partly on the belief that the only troops in the East were those under 
the command of the governor of Syria and partly on the expression expug- 
natis per (the manuscript reading, defended by Broughton in A.JE. liv 
[ 1933], p. i4if.) Ciliciam Homonadensium castdlis of Tacitus, which has 
been regarded as indicating that the invasion took place by way of Cilicia, i.e. 
from Syria. Although Cilicia Campestris was, as far as we know, attached to 
Syria at this time (see Chap. XVII note 44), the grounds for supposing that 
Quirinius was governor of the latter during this campaign were shown by 
Groag (ibid. 83if.) to be insufficient. Groag’s own suggestion, however, that 
the war was waged by Quirinius as proconsul of Asia, based merely on the 
belief that the post of imperial legate of Galatia could not have been given to 
an ex-consul, is also unsatisfactory; see Syme ibid. p. 133L, who held that 
Quirinius was, in fact, governor of Galatia-Pamphylia, a view accepted by 
Anderson in C.AH. x pp. 271L and 877!. and by Roos Is. So also (but with 
a command over the troops in Syria) Accame, p. 145L While it is not neces- 
sary to suppose, with Dessau ( G.RJC . 11 p. 612, note 4), that Quirinius was 
governor of Pamphylia, the fact that in 11 b.c. the consular Lucius Piso was 
in Pamphylia in some extraordinary capacity (see above note 4) suggests that 
the conduct of the war against the Homonadeis was transferred from him 
to Quirinius and that the latter, as suggested by Last, quoted in Rice Holmes 
Arch. Rom. Emp. 11 p. 89, note 1, was vested with some “special command” 
for the purpose. If we may suppose that Quirinius, as successor to Piso, 
marched against the enemy from Pamphylia, his advance would take him 
close enough to Cilicia Aspera to justify Tacitus’s expression per Ciliciam. 
His route, in this case, would have been that used by Servilius Isauricus, 
which, as has been previously suggested (above note 2), may have led 
through the territory of the Homonadeis. For the complicated problem in- 
volved in the fact that in a.d. 6/7 Quirinius, as governor of Syria, carried out 
a census in Palestine (Josephus Ant. fud. xvu 13, 5, § 355; xvm 1, 1, § 1 and 
2, 1, § 26, see also CJE. in 6687 = Dessau 2683), and in the statement in 
Luke 11 1-2 that the census at the time of the birth of Christ was held rpye- 
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fjuovevouros rijs Suptas KvprjVLOv see (most recently) Groag ibid. 832f.: L. R. 
Taylor in A.JJ 3 . uv (1933), p. i2of.: Syme ibid. p. X3if.: Anderson in CAJi. 
x p. 877f.: T. Corbishly in Klio xxix (1936), p. 8i£- : Roos ibid. p. 310L: 
Accame ibid. p. i52f. For the insignia granted to Quirinius see Tacitus l.c. 
and Mommsen R. St. R. i 8 pp. 41 if. and 438L 

36. Cassius Dio lv 28, 3. This war is listed among the events of aj>. 6 , but it 
is not altogether clear whether the author is relating what actually happened 
in this year or giving a summary of what had taken place in recent years. 
It is barely possible that he is referring to Quirinius’s war against the Ho- 
monadeis, but the narrative represents the Isaurians as the aggressors, whereas 
it is generally assumed that the Roman government, in sending out Qui- 
rinius, took the initiative. 

37. Strabo xn p. 569. For Cremna see above note 25. For the name of the 
colony see CJJL. hi 6873 and 6874: Coll. Wadd. 3699!.: B. M. Cat. Lycia, etc. 
p. 2i6f.: Imhoof-Blumer KI. M. p. 382!. The possession of full liberty, as at 
Antioch (see above note 30), is shown by a “Marsyas” on coins issued during 
the second and third centuries; see Kubitschek in A.EM. xx (1897), p. 153 
and Festschr. f. O. Benndorf (Vienna 1898), p. I98f. The latest of these bear, 
at the side of the Marsyas figure, the legends Maron or Maro, the name of a 
Silenus-like attendant of Dionysus, here (as also at Olbasa, see below note 
39) regarded as the equivalent of Marsyas; see Roscher Lexicon n 2382!. 

38. For the situation of Comama see Ramsay in A.J.A. rv (1888), p. 263 
and Woodward in BS.A. xvi (1909-10), p. 85. For its coins (inscribed Ko. or 
Kopa.) issued probably during the first century before Christ see Imhoof- 
Blumer Kl. M. p. 378f. For the name of the colony see CJJL. m 12149 and 
12150 = /.GJ?. hi 400 and 401: B. M. Cat. Lycia, etc. p. 212: Imhoof-Blumer 
ibid. p. 379f.: G. F. Hill in Anat. Stud. Ramsay, p. 218. For a monument 
erected ftovXfjs kcu Sijfiov hoy pan see C.IL. m 6886 =I.G.R. in 399. 

39. For the situation of Olbasa see Duchesne and Collignon in B.CJti. 1 
(1877), p. 332L and 370, and for the remains of an ancient road see p. 333; 
this may have been the route taken by Manlius in 189 (see Chap. XII note 4) . 
For the road from Laodiceia to Pamphylia see Chap. XI note 15. For the 
name of the colony see CJJL. in 6889 and 6891: Coll. Wadd. 3758!.: B. M. 
Cat. Lycia, etc. p. 229!.: Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. p. 385!. Augustus is com- 
memorated as founder of the colony by a coin issued under Antoninus Pius 
showing his portrait with the legend Augustus Olbasenor[um ]; see G. F. 
Hill in Anat. Stud. Ramsay, p. 221, no. 15. Another coin of Pius, bearing an 
eagle between two military standards (Imhoof-Blumer, p. 385, no. 2) sug- 
gests that, as at Antioch (see above note 30), some of the colonists were 
veterans. A gift by a veteran is recorded in CJ.L. in 6890 =zI.G.R. 111 416. 
For a priestess of Jupiter Capitolinus and Juno Capitolina see l.G.R. hi 415 
(erected by 17 ^SoJvX-i)]). For the pentaeteric aycou Avyoucrretos Kairi/roiXeios, 
given by duoviri quinquennales, see I.G.R. in 411-414=1491-1494. The 
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dvSpias tov Mapcavos ( — [sta~\tua Dei Mar[onis ]) erected by a duumvir 
( CJJL . hi 6888 = I.G.R. in 410= Dessau 4062) was evidently a statue of the 
same Marsyas type as that shown on coins of Cremna (see above note 37) 
and having the same significance. 

40 . Parlais was placed in Lycaonia by Ptolemy (v 6, 15) and in Pisidia in 
the Notitiae Episcopatuum (1 434; ni 387; ix 394; x 501; xm 351). For its 
coins of the pre-Roman period with the legend TLapkairerav and the repre- 
sentation of a galley and rowers see Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. p. 420, nos. 3-4 
and Robert Etudes epigr. et philol. p. 271. Because of the indubitable prox- 
imity of Parlais to a navigable lake, Ramsay suggested as the site the modern 
town of Beyjehir at the southeastern end of the lake of this name; see H.G. 
p. 391L: BS.A. ix (1902-03), p. 261L: J.RS. vn (1917), p. 238, accepted by R. 
Kiepert F.O.A. vm Text, p. 10 b and (with a question) by Ruge in R.E. xm 
2260 and 2263. On the other hand, Robert (ibid. p. 275b) and A. H. M. Jones 
( Cities , pp. 143, 416 and 557), reviving an old suggestion of H. Kiepert, 
placed Parlais at Barla on the western shore of Lake Egridir. This identifica- 
tion was based partly on the resemblance between the ancient and modern 
names and partly on an inscription from Barla ( SE.G . 11 745) which seems 
to contain the words ini 8 vdv 8 [p]<oy, regarded as referring to the duoviri of 
the colony. It has been confirmed by other inscriptions recently found by 
Robert; see C.R.A.I. 1948, p. 403 and Hellenica vii (1949), p. 78. The name 
Jul. Aug. Col. Parlais is found on coins from Marcus Aurelius onward; see 
Coll. Wadd. 4792L: BM. Cat. Lycaonia, etc. p. 11: Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. 
p. 421, no. 5f. 

41 . For the situation of Lystra (Hatunsaray) see P.AS. hi p. 142: Cronin 
in J.HS. xxiv (1904), p. i2if.: Ramsay Cities of St. Paul, p. 407!., and Social 
Basis of Rom. Power, p. i8of. For an improbable view that the colony was 
founded by a proconsul of Asia in 43 b.c. and subsequently restored by Au- 
gustus see M. Grant From Impenum to Auctoritas, pp. 238F and 249b For 
the name of the colony see C. 7 .L. 111 6786 and 6956-7 = 12215 (a milestone of 
Valerian) : B. M. Cat. Lycaonia, etc. p. 10, no. 1 (a coin of Augustus). For a 
statue of 'Opovota given by tj kap.vpoTd.rr} Awe rrperav Kokwvia to its “sister,” 
Antioch, see above note 31. For inscriptions of veterans see C.I.L. hi 6787 and 
6798 (attributed to Lystra in J.RS. xiv [1924], p. 184) and I.G.R. in 1482. For 
the visit of St. Paul see Acta Apost. xiv 6f. The presence of several milestones 
( CJL . in 6956-7 [ = 12215] and 6958 and P.AS. m p. 155) at Kavak, about 
eleven miles east of Lystra, and a bridge with an inscription of Titus ( CJ.L . 
in 12218, corrected in J.RS. vi [1916], p. 132) over the £ar$amba Su, farther 
south, suggest that this was the line of the road from Iconium to Isaura 
which appears on the Tabula Peutingeriana (x 2, see K. Miller l tin. Rom. 
73 1 )- 

42 . For milestone no. CXXII of this road see C.I.L. in 6974 = 12217 ( Viam 
Se( b )a( st )am ) at Comama and evidently measured from Antioch. Like the 
milestones cited in note 43, it is dated in Augustus’s eighteenth tribunicial 
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year (6 b.c.) and was erected by Cornutus Aquila, his legatus pro praetore, 
i£. governor of the province. For this road see Ramsay in Klio xxm (1930), 
p. 249. From Antioch to Apollonia it evidently followed the line of the an- 
cient route which led around the northern end of Lake Egridir (see above 
note 19). 

43 . For milestones nos. XL 1 V and XLV of this road, found at Selki Seray, 
east of Lake Beyjehir and approximately 45 miles from Antioch, see C.I.L. hi 
14401 a and 14401 b; Cl E. in 14185, also found here, is now without a nu- 
meral. Another milestone (C.I.L. 111 14401 c = Dessau 5828) was found at 
Pappa-Tiberiopolis (Yunuslar, see Chap. XII note 25 and above note 31), at 
the western end of the defile of Barsak Dere. For this road see Cronin in 
JJHS. xxn (1902), p. 109 and Ramsay in Stud. East. Rom. Prov. p. 241L, 
who, finding cuttings in the hills south of the eastern end of the Barsak Dere, 
supposed that the Via Sebaste led from Pappa to Lystra and not directly to 
Iconium, and that it was the ^aariXucr} 680? mentioned in Acta Pauli et 
Theclae 3 (R. A. Lipsius Acta Apost. Apocrypha 1 p. 236). This was ac- 
cepted by Ruge in RE. xm 2259; but, although Lystra was doubtless con- 
nected by road with the Via Sebaste, it is difficult to believe that the latter 
did not continue onward for 25 miles over the low pass between the eastern 
end of the defile and Iconium. It is probable that it was the route from 
Antioch to Iconium which appears on the Tabula Peutingeriana (x 2, see 
K. Miller I tin. Rom. 728). The ruins of a very ancient stronghold found by 
the Prague Expedition ( Vorl . Ber. p. iof. and Den\maler aus Lykaonien, etc. 
p. i05f.) north of the defile show that a route led through this region long 
before the construction of the Via Sebaste. The existence of Seljuk khans 
between Yunuslar and Iconium ( P.AJS . 11 p. 187L and 111 p. 190 and Pace in 
Ann. Scuol. Atene vi-vii [1923-24], p. 39of.) indicates that this road was used 
in the Mediaeval period. 

44 , For the imperial estates in Pisidia and Lycaonia see Ramsay H.G. p. 
i73f.: CB. 1 p. 280L: Cl. Rev. xix (1905), p. 417!.: Stud. East. Rom. Prov. 
p. 309f . : Schulten in Rom. Mitt, xm (1898), p. 222f.: O. Hirschfeld in Klio 11 
(1902), p. 2ggi. = Kl. Schr. p. 562L: Rostovtzeff Kolonat, p. 299!.: Kornemann 
in RE. Suppl. iv 247. The evidence on which the belief in the existence of 
these estates was based was examined and, in many cases, shown to be insuffi- 
cient by Broughton in T.A.P.A. lxv (1934), p. 22of., who pointed out that 
the error has in large part arisen from the belief that by totto? was meant an 
imperial estate (see above note 25) and that the presence of a pio-ffemfc ( con- 
ductor ) necessarily indicates that the property belonged to the emperor. For 
the imperial estate northeast of Lake Burdur see CJ.L. hi 6872, Finis Caesaris 
n(ostri), found near Baradis (on the railway-line between Dinar and Egri- 
dir) ; the assignment of the inscription to the first century (Dessau GRJC. 11 
p. 61 1, note 6), however, is doubtful. This boundary-stone is the only definite 
evidence for the existence of an imperial estate in Pisidia; for the inscription 
found at Diiver, near the southwestern corner of Lake Burdur, which records 
that by command of Nero the imperial governor and the procurator dspodi- 
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TTjcrav ra pev ev S«£ia etvai SayaX.ao’creoDv Ta 31 ev apurTepq. Katpi js Tvfx- 
/S/otavacrcrofw . . . ] ( I.G.R . iii 335 = O.G.I. 538, see Chap. XXIII note 65) 
does not prove that Tymbrianassus was the property of the emperor; the 
lacuna between the name and the following N €p<ovo<; k.t.A. indicates, as 
Dittenberger pointed out (note 6), that the name of the Emperor does not 
depend on the name of the Kmpr). Broughton showed that we may not assume 
in the case either of the demos of the Ormeleis, northwest of Olbasa in the 
plain in which several streams unite to form the Lysis, or of the neighbouring 
Alastus that it was an imperial domain. The former, an estate belonging, in 
the early third century, to Annia Faustina, a relative (perhaps a great-niece) 
of Marcus Aurelius and apparently the wife of Ti. Claudius Severus, Consul 
in 200 (see PJ.R . 2 1 p. 128, no. 709 and n p. 249, no. 1028), was administered 
by an «rirpo7ros ( procurator ), three irpayparevrai (act ores) and three pvcr- 
OoiTal (conductores ) ; see P.AS. 11 nos. 41-55 and 59 = I.G.R. iv 887-893. 
There is no reason to suppose that the Emperor presented this estate to his 
kinswoman (or her mother), and there are instances in Asia Minor and else- 
where (see e.g. Pliny Epist. iii 19, 2) in which a private estate was managed 
by procurators and actores. At Alastus there is mention of pur 0 wa£, one of 
whom, a purdtort ] s t&v irepl "Aka < tto[v] tovcov, was a freedman of M. 
Calpurnius Longus, as well as of a SovXos otisovopo s of Longus; see I.G.R. 
iv 894, 895 and 897. As both A. H. M. Jones ( Cities , p. 76) and Broughton ob- 
served, Longus was evidently the owner of the estate. Both these estates lay 
close to the province of Asia and may well have been in the diocese of Ciby- 
ratis. It was suggested by Jones (Is.) that the Ormeleis had once belonged 
to the tyrants of Cibyra but on their overthrow by Murena in 84 b.c. (see 
above p. 24if.) “passed into private hands”; it is difficult, however, to see 
how they were eventually “absorbed into the imperial patrimony.” Similarly, 
on the eastern shore of Lake Sogiit near Lagbe (see Chap. XII note 4), also 
on the border of Cibyratis, there is mention of a purda)rr)<s rov ycopCov and a 
Kara tottov pur&<>)Trj<s; see I.G.R. iii 477 and 478 and iv 927. These terms also 
do not necessarily indicate an imperial estate rather than one held by a pri- 
vate owner. 

It was also supposed by Ramsay, on the theory that Amyntas bequeathed 
his kingdom to Augustus (see above note 3), that a series of lists of persons, 
evidently members of a society called Hevoi Te/c/xopetoi, found in the moun- 
tainous country northeast of Lake Egridir, indicates that this region was an 
imperial estate, once the sacred land of Men but taken by Augustus on the 
death of Amyntas; see Stud. East. Rom. Prov. p. 305!., BS.A. xvm (1911-12), 
p. 62f. and ]MS. xxxii (1912), p. I5if., to be dated in the third century 
from about 238 onward (see Ruge in R.E. v a i62f.) and recording the homes 
(cities or villages) of the members. Ramsay’s assumption was based on the 
fact that one of these villages, Carbocome, appears in another inscription 
from this neighbourhood (Stud. East. Rom. Prov. p. 309, no. 1 = f.HS. xxxii 
p. 152, no. 1 and p. 170) containing mention of a Upi os ktmttov Kap/ 3 oKG)- 
prprov and of a npayparevTov iepios, whom Ramsay regarded as the procu- 
rator and the actor of the emperor, acting as priests of the local cult and rul- 
ers of the people on the estate. As Broughton pointed out (ibid. p. 231), 
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however, there is nothing to suggest that this priest was an imperial procu- 
rator and there is no mention in these lists of any imperial official; further- 
more, the members of this society did not all come from villages but, in some 
cases, from cities of importance. There is, therefore, no reason to suppose 
that these Bivoi were more than members of a religious association, com- 
posed largely of village-folk, without any connexion with the imperial do- 
main (so also Ruge ibid. 165). 

For the supposed estate at Pogla in southwestern Pisidia see above note 25. 
On the other hand, the suggestion of Ramsay (Klio xxm [1930], p. 251L), 
based on an inscription from Kireli Kasaba on the eastern side of Lake 
Beyjehir ( I.GJR . in 243, corrected in J.HS. xxn [1902], p. 107), which men- 
tions a 'ieftcuTTOv airekevdepos eVirpoiros, that there was an imperial estate 
in this neighbourhood seems to be confirmed by an inscription of an im- 
perial freedman who was procurator) Orondici, i.e. the region east of the 
Lake around Pappa-Tiberiopolis (see Chap. XII note 25) ; see Not. d. Scavi 
1925, p. 4 1 of., no. 6 = Ann. lip. 1927, 104. In Lycaonia, inscriptions of two 
imperial freedman-procurators as well as of an imperial freedman and some 
imperial slaves from Laodiceia Catacecaumene suggest that property in this 
neighbourhood was owned by the emperor; see CJ.L. hi 287 = 6776 = 
M.AM-A. 1 21: MAM.A. 1 23 (aji. 184), 22 a and 29: I.G.R. hi 250, 251 
( =M.AMA. 1 26), 256 and 259 ( = Cl. Rev. xix [1905], p. 369). This prop- 
erty, however, was not necessarily an estate, for the men in question may 
have been connected with the administration of the cinnabar mines at the 
neighbouring Sizma (see above note 15) , which presumably belonged to the 
emperor. As Broughton observed (p. 234), there is no reason to suppose that 
the lib. . . . praediorum Quadratia\no]rum at Laodiceia and the two purOoi- 
ral x w [p]‘ov ’A paWeicov at Atlandi, some thirty miles to the northwest 
(M.AM.A. 1 24 and 292), were connected with imperial, rather than with 
private, estates. In northwestern Galatia, on the other hand, inscriptions of a 
tef$(a<jT£)v) oiKovopoq x o> P' M>v R(ovai[8]iavd)[v] and an Aug(usti) lib- 
(ertus), found in the valley of the Tembris some forty miles west of the 
junction of this river with the Sangarius, suggest that in the second century 
there was an imperial estate, called praedia Considiana, in this neighbour- 
hood; see Anderson in J.RS. xxvii (1937), p. i8f. = ^nn. lip. 1937, no and 
in. For the imperial estates in Lydia and Phrygia in the third century see 
Chap. XXVIII note 35. As Broughton observed (p. 235), these estates never 
belonged to Amyntas, and there is no reason to suppose that they became 
the property of Augustus. 

45 . For the situation of Germa (Feppa KoXtovia in Ptolemy v 4, 5) at 
Karaca Pa$a Oren on the roads from Pessinus and Dorylaeum to Ancyra 
see Itin. Ant. 201 and 202L and above note 9. For the name of the colony 
see Coll. Wadd. 6602L: B.M. Cat. Galatia, etc. p. 17: Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. 
p. 496. The full form can be restored in CJJL. in 284 and 285, the second 
of which honours a man who had been quattuorvir, aedile and quaestor. An 
aedile is honoured ex d(ecreto) d(ecurionum) in CJ.L. in 286=14184®. 
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46 . The name of Colonia Julia Augusta Felix Ninica Claudiopolis found 
on coins from the time of Trajan onward (Coll. Wadd. 473 2f. and B.M. Cat. 
Lycaonia, etc. pp. lviiif. and n6f.) indicates, as Ruge observed (R.E. xvii 
629!.), that this colony was founded by Augustus. Some of the earliest coins, 
like those of Antioch and Olbasa (see above notes 30 and 39), show an eagle 
standing between two military standards; the citizens had full liberty, for 
the figure of Marsyas (see Chap. XVII note 36) appears on a coin of Maxi- 
minus ( B.M. Cat. ibid. p. 117, no. 7). The site of this colony is very uncertain. 
The matter is complicated by the appearance in Ptolemy v 7, 6 of a place 
called Ninica in the region of Lalassis (see Chap. XXI note 12) and the 
existence of a town named Claudiopolis (Mut) in Cilicia Aspera, apparently 
founded during the principate of Claudius (see Chap. XXIII note 27). The 
question necessarily arises whether the colony of Ninica Claudiopolis and 
the city of Claudiopolis were two places or one. The former view was ex- 
pressed by Ramsay in Rev. Num. xn (1894), p. 164!., who suggested that 
Ptolemy’s listing of Ninica in Lalassis was due to the presence in his sources 
of two places named Claudiopolis, one called Ninica, the other the city of 
the Lalasseis (i.e. Mut), which he combined, assigning to Ninica the actual 
site of Claudiopolis (Mut). This theory, accepted by A. H. M. Jones ( Cities , 
p. 2 1 of.), however, is based on the supposition that Claudiopolis was in 
Lalassis, whereas it is uncertain where this region lay; see Chap. XXI note 
12. It seems dear, nevertheless, that the colony of Ninica Claudiopolis and 
the city of Claudiopolis (Mut) were two different places; for, as Jones 
pointed out (p. 439, note 32), there are coins of the former issued under 
Trajan and Marcus Aurelius and of the latter under Hadrian, and it is im- 
probable that the same place issued coins now under one name and again 
under the other. The situation of the colony, however, is uncertain, for the 
suggestion of Ruge ( l.c .) that it was some distance north of Claudiopolis, 
not far from Laranda and thus near the border between Cilicia Aspera and 
Lycaonia, must be regarded only as a conjecture. 

47 . For the era of Gangra, beginning in 6/5 b.c. see Dessau in Ztschr. f. 
Num. xxv (1906), p. 335L and Receuil i 2 p. 187, and for the era of Pompei- 
opolis, beginning in the same year, see l.G.R. hi 135 ( = O.Gl. 546 = Dessau 
8832) and Ann. Bp. 1939, 25 and Ramsay in RJE.G. vi (1893), p. 251L For the 
significance of a city-era as showing the date of its annexation to the Roman 
Empire see Anderson in Anat. Stud. Ramsay, p. 8. The same era appears 
also in the oath of allegiance taken by the inhabitants of Paphlagonia and 
the resident Romans, dated in the third year after Augustus’s twelfth con- 
sulship (5 b.c.), ix. 3 b.c., which was found at Vezirkoprii in Phazimonitis; 
see I.G.R. 111 137 -O.GJ. 532 = Dessau 8781 =Stud. Pont, m no. 66 = Abbott 
and Johnson Municip. Administration, no. 37 and, for the date, Stud. Pont. 
m p. 73L The use of this era in Phazimonitis is confirmed by inscriptions of 
a.d. 282/3 an d 435/6 and by coins; see Stud. Pont, hi nos. 67 ( = l.G.R. 
hi 139) and 68 and Receuil i 2 p. 189*. 
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48 . It was observed by Cumont in Stud. Pont, in p. 83 that while the oath 
of allegiance to Augustus taken by the Paphlagonians and the resident 
Romans (see above note 47) probably corresponded to that used in swearing 
allegiance to the native rulers, it is perhaps the only — certainly the oldest 
known — formula of this kind outside Egypt in which the ruler is included 
together with the Gods. In the oaths of allegiance to Gaius taken in a.d. 37 
by the peoples of Assus and Aritium ( I.G.R. iv 251 =Syll . 3 797 and C.I.L. 
n 172 = Dessau 190), although Divus Augustus is included among the deities, 
there is no mention of the Emperor. For the appearance of the ruling Ptolemy 
among the deities in whose name an oath was taken see e.g. Preisigke Sam- 
melbuch Griech. Urkunden , no. 5680: Pap. Hibeh 38: B.G.U. iv 1186: Pap. 
Tebtunis 78. Sometimes (during the third century) an oath was taken by the 
AalpMv of the king; see e.g. Pap. Soc. ltd. iv 361 and B.G.U. vi 1257. For 
an oath by the T vgV of Seleucus II see O.GJ. 229, 1 . 61 (see Chap. Ill note 
95). For the oath by the Genius (Tvx^) of Caesar see Cassius Dio xliv 6, 
1 and L. R. Taylor The Divinity of the Roman Emperor, p. 67. An oath by 
the Genius ( Numen ) of Augustus is mentioned in Horace Epist. n 1, 16; 
see Mommsen R. St. R. u 8 p. 809 and Ges. Schr. vn p. i8of. and Taylor, p. 
i9of. There is no reason to suppose, with Gardthausen (Aug. 1 p. 1345!.) 
that Augustus himself ordered that his name should be included in the oath 
of the Paphlagonians. 

49 . For the era of Amaseia see Dessau in Ztschr. f. Num. xxv (1906), p. 
339f., who, following Anderson in Num. Chron. iv (1904), p. 101 (also in 
Stud. Pont, in p. 109L and Anat. Stud. Ramsay , p. 8), showed that it was 
reckoned from 3/2 b.c. The reason for the annexation of the city is not 
known. If, as has been previously suggested (see above p. 435), Amaseia had 
been given by Antony to Polemo, it may be supposed that after his death 
it was taken from his widow Pythodoris, who succeeded him (see Chap. 
XX note 52). For the era of Sebastopolis, which also began in 3/2 B.c. 
see Dessau U. and Chap. XVIII note 25, where the suggestion was made 
that this region was divided (probably by Antony) between the priests of 
Comana and Zela. If it may be supposed that in this partition the city itself 
was assigned to the Temple of Zela, the statement of Strabo (xn p. 557) that 
Zelitis belonged to Pythodoris (if it was not written prior to 3/2, see Anat. 
Stud. Ramsay, p. 8f.), may be explained by the conjecture that in 3 b.c. the 
domains of the temple were secularized and divided between the Romans 
and the ruler of Pontus, the former taking Sebastopolis and the latter re- 
ceiving Zela itself and the territory around the city. 
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1 . For Agrippa’s extraordinary command in the East see Josephus Ant. 
Jud. xv io, 2, § 350 (where he is called tS>v irepav ’I ovtov SiaSoxo? Kaitrapi) 
and xvi 3, 3, § 86 (where his command is described as ij Siofierjeris t<uv iirl 
rrj? ’Acrtas). See also Mommsen RSt.R. 11 3 p. 1151, note 5: Dessau G.R.K. 
1 p. 456: H. Stuart Jones in C.AH. x p. r4if.: M. Reinhold Marcus Agrippa 
(Geneva, N.Y. 1933), pp. 79E and i67f.: R. Daniel M. Vipsanius Agrippa 
(Breslau 1933), pp. 25 and 57L For his legates see Cassius Dio liii 32, 1. 
From the fact that he had these legates Mommsen inferred ( l.c .) that he 
had a proconsular maius imperium, but his power, as Reinhold observed 
(p. 171E), was probably limited to the imperial provinces. See also M. Grant 
From Imperium to Auctoritas, p. 428, note 9. His mission was incorrectly 
regarded by ancient writers as a voluntary withdrawal to Mitylene (Tacitus 
Ann. xiv 53), caused by a quarrel with Marcellus or by pique at the latter’s 
advancement to the aedileship (Velleius Paterculus n 93, 2 and Suetonius 
Aug. 66, 3) or by a desire not to stand in the young man’s way (Suetonius 
Tib. 10, 1) or, again, as a virtual banishment (Pliny NH. vn 149 and Dio 
l.c.) ; see D. Magie in CF. in (1908), p. 145E, where the suggestion was made 
that he was sent to negotiate secretly the return of the standards taken by 
the Parthians from Crassus and Antony — regarded with scepticism by Rein- 
hold, p. 81 (but see G. W. Richardson in J.RS. xxv [1935], p. 102) and 
Anderson in CAM. x p. 262, note 2. 

2 . Josephus Ant. ]ud. xv §350. It was pointed out by Reinhold (p. 84, note 

47) that the winter was that of 23/2 b.c. rather than 22/1. For Caesar and 
Mitylene see Chap. XVII note 43. For the treaty of 25 b.c. see LG. xn 2, 35 = 
I.G.R. iv 33 and Mommsen in S. B. Berl. A\ad. 1895, p. 898, who supposed 
that the first of the two senatus consulta, passed between 16 May and 13 
June, apparently ordered that the proceedings should be suspended until 
confirmation could be obtained from Augustus, then in Spain; when this 
was received, the second senatus consultum was passed, apparently on 29 
June, enacting the formal treaty. For a different view (and a restoration of 
the two decrees) see V. Arangio-Ruiz in Riv. Fil. lxx (1942), p. 125b For 
the embassy to Rome and the festival in honour of Augustus see LG. xii 
2, 58 - 1 .G.R. iv 39= O.GJ. 456. For his statue see E. David ‘Av€k. ’Forty pa^saX 
Aeo-fiov (Mitylene 1913), p. 7, no. 1. For other, later, inscriptions in his 
honour see l.G. xii 2, 152-157 = /.GJ?. iv 58-63 and 'Apx- 1932, Suppl. 

p. 15, no. 6 = Ann. Bp. 1936, 20. Agrippa’s benefactions to Mitylene were com- 
memorated in several inscriptions (probably after his death) in which he is 
called 0 eos, crcorrfp (/col ktUttt]s) Trjs iroXea/s; see I.G. xii 2, 166, 168, 171 
and 171=1. G.R. iv 67, 68, 70 and 78; see also LG. xii 2, 203 = I.GJt. iv 21 
(from Therma). 

3 . For Herod see Josephus Ant. ]ud. xv §350. According to Cassius Dio 
liii 32, 1, Augustus ordered Agrippa to go to Syria, but he went no farther 
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than Mitylene. The statement in Malalas tx p. 222 Bonn, however, that he 
built (or restored) a public bath, later named after him, at Antioch and 
erected a group of buildings, also adding a storey to the theatre, is perhaps 
to be connected with this stay in the East; see Reinhold, pp. 84 and 111 and 
G. Downey in Byz. Ztschr. xxxviu (1938), p. 10, note 2. Daniel observed 
(ibid. p. 58f.) that inscriptions from Asia Minor and Greece in which 
Agrippa is called evepytr*}? or cromjp (or both) may perhaps be connected 
with this stay; see I.G.R. iv 204 = Syll. s 776 (Ilium): LG. n 2 4122 and 4x23 
(Athens); v 1, 1166 (Gytheium); vii 349 (Oropus). For his return in 21 b.c. 
see Cassius Dio uv 6, 4L 

4 . Cassius Dio liv 7, 4 and 9, 7. For Antony’s seizure of the statues of My- 
ron see above p. 440. For their return by Augustus see Strabo xiv p. 637. 
For the year, 19 b.c. (Irovs rfjs KoXwiaas, see below note 18), see I.G.R. iv 
992=1707 and Mommsen Res Gest. Divi Aug . 2 p. 96, note 1. According to 
Strabo, the statue of Zeus was not returned to Samos but sent to Rome. For 
a monument erected by Augustus, dated in his fifth tribunicial year, ise. 
19 b.c., see I.G.R. iv 976. For the monument erected to him by the Samians 
see I.GR.. tv 975. An inscription recording honours paid by the “Samian 
colonists” on Icaros (a possession of Samos, see Chap. Ill note 98) to A vro- 
Kpdrwp Kaicrap probably refers to Augustus rather than to Julius Caesar; 
see M.k.B. i (1873-75) , p. 142, no. £ 0 '. 

5 . For the Ethiopian envoys see Strabo xvii p. 821. For those from India 
see Cassius Dio uv 9, 8f. See also Augustus Res Gest. c. 31 : Strabo xv pp. 686 
and 719 (where they are said to have been received at Antioch in Syria) : 
Suetonius Aug. 21, 3: Florus 11 34: Eutropius vii 10, 1: Orosius vx 2t, 19 
(where it is said that they were received in Spain). 

6. Cassius Dio liv 7, 4f. : Velleius Paterculus 11 92, 1. It was suggested by 
Gardthausen (Aug. 11 p. 468, note 27) that it was during this visit that 
Augustus lowered the minimum age for holding a minor city-magistracy 
to twenty-two years (see Pliny Epist. ad Trajan. 79 and Chap. XV note 34) 
and permitted the city of Nicaea to take possession of the property of citizens 
who died intestate (Pliny ibid. 84). It is not necessary, however, to suppose 
that these measures were taken during a personal visit. 

7 . Strabo xn p. 579: Eusebius Chron. 11 p. 140-1 Schone = Hieronymus 
Chron. p. 164 Helm: Agathias n 17 (Dindorf Hist. Gr. Min. 11 p. 207!.). The 
earthquake was dated by Hieronymus in 26/5 b.c., and this agrees with the 
testimony of Agathias, who related that a certain Chaeremon (perhaps a 
son of Pythodorus, the friend of Pompey, see Chap. X note 60) went as the 
envoy of Tralles to Augustus, at the time in Spain. According to Agathias, 
Augustus sent some Italians ci? rqv airoudav and they rebuilt the city. The 
Emperor is honoured as [/cJtutttj? [tt}s iroXeu?] in B.C.H. x (1886), p. 
516, no. 5. Although one of the coin-types used by Roman colonies, namely 
a man ploughing with a yoke of oxen, appears on its coins issued under 
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Augustus (Imhoof-Blumer Lyd. Stadtmiinzen, p. 175, nos. 28 and 29 and 
B. M. Cat. Lydia , p. 344, no. 121), Tralles never received the status of a 
colony; see Broughton in T.AJP-A. lxvi (1935), p. 2of. and M. Grant From 
Imperium to Auctoritas, p. 383. The name of the city appears as K aurapecov 
on coins from Augustus to Nero and usually as K aurapiav TpakkiavCn/ 
from Nero to Domitian, but from Domitian onward TpakkiavS>v was reg- 
ularly used. In inscriptions the forms T 'pakktavb<s Kaurapevs and Kaurapevs 
TpakXiavos, used under Claudius ( Fouilles de Delphes hi 1, 533 and 534 = 
Syll. s 802), as well as Tpakkiavoi alone, continued down to the third century; 
see Imhoof-Blumer, p. 173!.: B. M. Cat. Lydia, p. 338b : CJ.G. 2929: L. W. 
600 a-P.AS. h no. 2: l.G. xiv 2499 = I.G.R. 1 21; Buresch in AM. xix (1894), 
p. I02f. : Ruge in RE. vi a 2105b 

8. Suetonius Tib. 8 (where it is said that Tiberius supported the cities’ 
plea) . For Laodiceia see also Strabo xn p. 579. This earthquake was perhaps 
a later one, as, for instance, that which occurred in 12 b.c. (see below note 
36); but the fact that Tiberius’s advocacy was recorded by Suetonius in 
connexion with his support of Tralles (presumably that which was presented 
after the earthquake of 26/5, see above note 7) and his accusation of Caepio 
in 22 suggests that it is to be placed at this time. 

9 . For Ilium see l.GJR,. iv 200-202 and P. Haubold de Rebus Iliensium 
(Leipzig 1888), p. 44L Augustus’s visit to the city is shown by the fact that 
in 12/11 b.c. a citizen honoured him as £evov kcu cvepyerrjf v] ( I.G.R. iv 203). 
For Pergamum see I.G.R. iv 309-312 and 315. For Miletus see HaussoulUer 
Etudes, p. 260 and, for his stephanephorate, Milet 1 3, p. 271b, no. 127, 1 . 1; 
he held the office a second time in 7/6 b.c. ( 1 . 13). For a monument to his 
niece Marcella see Milet 1 7, p. 325, no. 254. For Heracleia see O.G.I. 459, a 
list, apparently of stephanephori from 17/16 b.c. to ad, 4/5, in which Augustus 
appears as holding office for the third time in 7/6 b.c. and for the fourth time 
in a.d. 4/5. For Mitylene see l.G. xn Suppl. no. 19. For Cos (see above p. 
441) see I.GR. iv 1050 and 1051; see also Hist. Ztschr. xxv (1922), p. 217 
(from Halasarna). For victories in encomia see Bull. Comm. Arch, lx 
(1932), Bull. Mus. Imp. Rom. p. 9b, nos. 7 ( = Ann. Ep. 1934, 88), 8 and 
10 (in which Augustus is called KTurra[$] 7a? wdAtof?]). For the dedication 
of a gate leading to the agora at Ephesus to Augustus and Agrippa (after 
his death) in 4/3 b.c. see Ephesos in p. 52 = Dessau 8897 = Ann. Ep. 1924, 
68, and for the construction of an aqueduct at Ephesus by Augustus and 
Tiberius as Caesar (»>. after a.d. 4) see J.O.AJ. xxxv (1943), Beibl. 101b, 
no. 2. For Augustus as crt<)T7)p icai eue/yyenj? at Termessus and Mitylene 
see T.AM. m 1, 36 (=I.G.R. hi 426) and l.G. xn Suppl. nos. 41 and 42. 

10 . Strabo xrv p. 641. For Antony’s grant see above p. 429. For Augustus’s 
restoration of the vectigalia of Artemis see F. K. Dorner Der Erlass d. Statt- 
halters v. Asia Paullus Fabius Persicus (Greifswald 1935), pp. 15 and 28 (of 
the time of Claudius, see Chap. XXIII note 16). For the boundary-stones of 
the fines Dianae in the plain of the Cayster (see Chap. Ill note 84) see Cl.L. 
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in 14195 1 = I.G.R. iv 1672 and 1673 and Keil-Premerstein m p. 82. For the 
wall enclosing the fanum et Augusteum see C1.L. in 6070 = 71 18 = Dessau 
97, dated in Augustus’s eighteenth tribunicial year, i.e. 6/5 b.c. Two identical 
inscriptions of this year {IBM. 523 and 524) record the restoration of the 
“sacred stelae of the roads and of the canals.” 

11 . O.GJ. 458, 1 . 67 (o-Trjka 1 reO&ariv iv rots Katcrap^ots) . For the local 
cults of Augustus in the eastern provinces see F. Geiger de Sacerdotibus 
Augustorum Municipalibus—Diss. Philol. Halenses xxm 1 (1913), pp. 10 
and i2if. For the cult at Pergamum see A. O’Brien-Moore in Yale Class, 
Stud, viii (1942), p. 33f. For lists of the cities in which these cults were estab- 
lished see Appendix in b and c. In the province of Asia they include, in addi- 
tion to the judiciary centres (see Chap. VII note 42) Alabanda, Ephesus, 
Miletus, Mylasa, Pergamum and Sardis, in three of which — Alabanda, My- 
lasa and Pergamum — Augustus is known to have been worshipped in con- 
junction with Roma, the following cities: Assus, Bargylia (with Roma), 
Cos, Cyme (with Roma), Eresus, Halicarnassus (with Roma), Heracleia ad 
Latmum, Hierocaesareia (with Roma), Hypaepa, Ilium, Mitylene (with 
Roma), Nysa (with Roma), Priene (with Roma), Samos (with Roma), 
and perhaps Sebaste. For the earlier cults of Roma see Appendix m a. For 
the cult of Augustus’s grandsons, Gaius and Lucius, see below note 41. 

12 . For Augustus as Zcvs ‘EXevOepio? see LG. xn 2, 15 6=I.GJR. iv 62 
(Mitylene) and B.CJH. xi (1887), p. 306L, no. 1 (Cys in Caria, aj>. 52). This 
seems to have been his official title in Egypt; see Mitteis-Wilcken Grundztige 

I 1, p. i2of. He appears also as Zeus Caesar Olympios at Mitylene (I.G. xii 
2, 656 =I.G.R. iv 95, aj). 2-14) and as Zeus Polieus at Samos ( I.G.R. iv 958 = 
A.M. xlix [1924], p. 43, under Tiberius). An altar to At el Kaiaapi at Kaya- 
dibi in southwestern Phrygia near the border of Pisidia (I.G JR. iv 885) may 
perhaps have been dedicated to him. For Apollo Eleutherios see L. W. 
549 = O.GJ. 457 (Alabanda). For Zeus Patroos see Buckler in R. Phil, lxi 
( 1935), p. i8of. and an inscription from Aphrodisias, Mon. Ant. xxxvni 2 
(1939), p. 15. A statue of Augustus as Hermes at Cos (Maiuri NS. 466) 
suggests that the same attempt was made to identify him with this god which 
was made in Rome (Horace Odes 1 2, 4 if.) but soon abandoned there in 
favour of the worship of the Genius Augusti; see Wissowa Rel. u. Kultus d. 
Romer 2 p. 93. 

13 . For the tributum soli and the tributum capitis see Marquardt R. St. V. 2 

II p. 193b: O. Hirschfeld V £. p. 54; Stevenson in C.AJri. x p. 196: A. H. M. 
Jones Greeks City, p. 138L : W. Schwahn in R.E. vii a iof., 62 and 68. See also 
Rostovtzeff SJEJA.RJi. p. 339 and, for the census, Hirschfeld, p. 55 and 
Stevenson, p. 192L For the services performed by the cities see Jones ibid. 
p. 274L, who cited not only the collection of the taxes but, ultimately, the 
maintenance of the roads, the policing of the country and the furnishing of 
recruits and supplies for the army, and, as an example of an attempt to check 
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corruption, a decree of Hierapolis ( O.GJ . 527), which forbad police officials 
to accept hospitality or perquisites from the villagers (see Chap. V note 25) . 

14 . For Sebastopolis (Sulusaray) in Pontus, annexed to the Empire in 
3/2 b.c., and Sebasteia (Sivas), annexed between 2/1 b.c. and aj>. 1/2, see 
Chap. XIX note 49 and Chap. XVIII note 25. For Sebastopolis (Kizilca) 
in Caria and the route from Apollonia Salbace (Medet, see M.A.M.A. vi 
p. xiv f.) to the plain of the Kara Hiiyuk Qay and Cibyra see G. Hirschfeld 
in M. B. Berl. Akad. 1879, p. 325 : Ramsay C.B. 1 p. 191 : Robert Villes, p. 220b 
and Bt. Anat. p. 33 6f. The city issued coins from the time of Vespasian on- 
ward; see Coll. Wadd. 2544b and Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. p. 150b For its 
Council and People and officials in the time of Trajan see P.AS. n no. 
25 = Robert Bt. Anat. p. 339, no. 1, and in the early third century see Robert, 
p. 341, no. 2. For Sebaste (Selfukler) see Ramsay C.B. 1 p. 581b: Buresch 
Aus Lydien, p. 170b: Philippson iv p. 170: Biirchner and Ruge in R.E. 11 
a 95if. The stream in the neighbourhood, which appears on coins as SeVapos 
(Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. p. 286) or XtvSpos (B. M. Cat. Phrygia, p. 370, no. 
5, probably the correct form, see Ruge in R£. in a. 229), was presumably the 
Banaz £ay. For the supposed foundation of the city by Augustus see I.G.R. 
iv 682. If he actually founded it in person, it must have been during the 
summer of 20 b.c. An inscription found in a neighbouring village, however, 
which mentions a polls, a strategos and an agoranomos ( CB . 1 p. 609, no. 
500), if it dates, as Ramsay supposed, from the first century before Christ, 
seems to show that one of the places from which Sebaste was formed was a 
city, and this is suggested also by remains of walls of the Hellenistic period. 
For coins of Sebaste from Augustus onward see Imhoof-Blumer ibid. p. 287b 
and B. M. Cat. Phrygia, p. 369b For the demos of Sebaste in a.d. 88/9 and 
the Council and People under M. Aurelius see I.G.R. 684 and 685. The 
village of Dioscome belonged to it in a.d. 245/6; see I.G.R. iv 635 and Chap. 
V note 65. There was another Sebaste in Paphlagonia, described on its coins 
of the second century as a metropolis, which was possibly Pompeiopolis 
under a new name; see Receuil r p. 197. According to Pliny N.H. v 121, 
Myrina in Aeolis assumed the name Sebastopolis; but, as the demos is called 
Kaurapel ? Mvpeivatoi in a dedication to Augustus (I.G.R. iv 1173), the 
accuracy of this statement is doubtful. The date and origin both of Caesareia 
in Bithynia, which in a.d. 17 assumed the additional name Germanice (see 
Chap. XXI note 18) but is described on a coin with a portrait of Augustus 
(Imhoof-Blumer Gr. Miinzen, p. 75, no. 115) as K aurapitov r&v iv B eiOvvtq., 
and of the Bithynian community called Caesareis Proseilemmenitae, where 
Hadrian afterward founded Hadrianopolis (see Chap. XIX note 8 and 
Chap. XXVI note 23), are unknown. They may have taken these names 
under Caesar. 

15 . Strabo xm p. 593: Pliny N.H. v 124: Digesta l 15, 7; 15, 8, 9 (where 
Alexandria is said to have had ins Italicum). The only due to the date of 
foundation is its designation by Pliny as a colonia Romana, which indicates 
that it became a colony before the death of Agrippa in 12 b.c. (see below 
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note 17). It was supposed by M. Grant ( From Imperium to Auctoritas, p. 
244b) that the colony was founded by Antony as Colonia Julia and later 
became Colonia Augusta. For its name see C./X. hi 391=7073 and B. M. 
Cat. Troas, etc. p. 13b The representation of a “Marsyas” on coins from the 
time of Commodus onward ( B . M. Cat. Troas, p. 19b, nos. 78, 79, 109 and 
146) shows that the colony had full liberty (see Chap. XVII note 36). For 
duoviri and aediles of the colony see C 1 L.. in 381, 384, 392 ( = 12246) and 
7071. Like Sinope and Antioch (see Chap. XVII note 33 and Chap. XIX 
note 32), the city was divided in Roman fashion into vici, of which there 
were at least ten; see CJ.L. ill '384 and 386= Dessau 1018 and 2718. The 
citizens were enrolled in the tribus Aniensis; see Kubitschek Imp. Rom. 
tributim discriptum, p. 247; to the references there cited should be added 
Rev. Bpigr. 1 (1913), p. 322. For Apameia and Parium see Chap. XVII 
note 34. 

16 . These statistics have been obtained by the kindness of Dr. L. C. West, 
who, using all available sources, has compiled lists of the provincial cities 
which issued coins during the imperial period. These lists show that under 
Augustus and Tiberius coins (with legends in Latin) were issued by the 
following colonies in Asia Minor: Antioch-near-Pisidia, Apameia, Lystra, 
Parium and Sinope. During the same period, they show local bronze issues 
in the following cities in the provinces other than Asia (omitted here for 
the sake of brevity) : in Bithynia-Pontus, Caesareia (Germanice), Chalcedon, 
Nicaea, Nicomedeia, Amisus and Neocaesareia (Cabeira) ; in Galatia, Pes- 
sinus; in Pisidia, Sagalassus; in Cilicia, Aegaeae, Anazarbus, Augusta, Epi- 
phaneia, Mallus, Mopsuestia, Olba, Syedra and Tarsus; in Pamphylia, As- 
pendus, Perge, Side and Sillyum. 

17 . For Pliny’s lists see N.H. iv 71 (Astypalaea) ; v 91-92 (Cilicia); 104- 
109 (Caria); 124 (Troad); 132-139 (Islands); 149 (Bithynia); vi 7 (Pontus). 
See also W. Henze De Civitatibus Liberis, etc. (Berlin 1892), p. 37b and 
Brandis in R.E. 11 1542 (the cides of the province of Asia). Pliny’s lists in- 
clude (v 107) Termera libera. A place of this name appears in an inscription 
from Halicarnassus of the late fifth century before Christ ( Syll . s 46, 1 . 173), 
apparently as a dependency of the larger city. But, although Strabo mentions 
(xiv p. 657) a promontory called Termerium and the x w p' LOV Termerum, 
there is no record of any city of the name. It was suggested by Ruge (R.E. 
v a 730) and A. H. M. Jones (Cities, p. 396, note 79) that the libera in Pliny’s 
text should be connected with the following Bargylia (which was perhaps 
free in 51 b.c., see Chap. X note 64). But since as a rule (except in v 132 and 
139) Pliny placed the adjective libera after the name of the city, it is perhaps 
more probable that the place described by this libera has been lost from the 
text. For the dependence of Pliny on Agrippa’s Commentarii see O. Cuntz 
in Jahrbb. f. Cl. Philol. Suppl. xvii (1890), p. 475!.: E. Schweder in Philol. 
liv (1895), p. 532b and lvi (1897), pp. 143!. and i6of.: A. Klotz Quaest. 
Plinianae Geogr. (Berlin 1906), pp. I3f. and io2f., in Bed. Phil. Woch. 
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xxviii (1908), io59f. and in Klio xxiv (1931), pp. 38L and 386f.: Schanz- 
Hosius Gesch. Rom. Lit* 11 pp. 334 f. and 774: A. H. M. Jones Cities, p. 491!:. 

18 . Cassius Dio liv 9, 7: Eusebius Chron. n p. 142-3 Schone= Hieronymus 
Chron. p. 166 Helm. For the era reckoned from “Caesar’s victory” see Chap. 
XVIII note 37. For the Iro? rijs Kokasvias, reckoned from 19 b.c., see I.G.R. 
iv 991 and 992 = 1706 and 1707 and Schede in AM. xliv (1919), p. 40L The 
term was used incorrectly, for there is no reason to suppose, with Gardt- 
hausen (Aug. 1 p. 831 and 11 p. 479f.), that Samos received the title, although 
not the rights, of a colony. For Chios see I.G.R. iv 943 = $;///. 3 785 = Abbott 
and Johnson Municip. Administration, no. 40, containing a communication 
from the proconsul which refers to Sulla’s recognition of the independence 
of the city (see Chap. X note 6) and to a letter written to the citizens by 
Augustus in 26 b.c., presumably in confirmation of their rights. Until the 
time of Elagabalus Chios issued autonomous coins without the emperor’s 
portrait. For the treaty with Mitylene see above note 2. For Amisus see Chap. 
XVIII note 44; in the time of Trajan and in aj>. 132 the city still claimed to 
have a treaty with Rome; see Pliny Epist. ad Trajan. 93 and l.G.R. iv 1586 = 
O.G.I. 530. For Mylasa see Chap. XVIII note 39. For Ilium (Strabo xm p. 
595) see Chap. XVII note 3. For the treaties with Astypalaea (I.G. xii 3, 173 
=I.G.R. iv 1028) and Cnidus (’AOrjva xi [1899], p. 283!., nos. 3 and 4) see 
Chap. IV note 89 and Chap. XVII note 5. For Stratoniceia and Aphrodisias 
see Chap. X note 9 and Chap. XVIII note 15. For Antony’s grant to Tarsus 
see Chap. XVIII note 6. For Augustus and Tarsus see Strabo xiv p. 674b and 
Lucian Macrob. 21 and for Athenodorus see also Cichorius Rom. Stud. 
p. 279L: Philippson in R.E. Suppl. v 47!.: H. Markowski in Phil. Woch. lviii 
(1938), 733L: P. Grimal in REA. xlvii (1945), p. 26if. and xlviii (1946), 
p. 62L According to Dio Chrysostom Oral, xxxiv 8, Augustus restored the 
city’s territory, laws and rank, as well as its command of the river and the 
sea. For the monument to him see I.G.R. in 876. For the new name and era 
of Anazarbus see BM. Cat. Lycaonia, etc. pp. cii and 3if., Imhoof-Blumer Kl. 
M. p. 431 and Num. Chron. xx (1940), p. 240 (under Augustus). For the 
altar at Aegaeae see I.G.R. m 921. 

19 . For Pergamum, Ephesus and Miletus see Chap. XVII note 42 and Chap. 
XVIII note 15. For Phocaea see Cassius Dio xu 25, 3 and Lucan Phars. v 53. 
Apollonis and Magnesia-near-Sipylus were free in the first century before 
Christ (Cicero pro Flacco 70L and Strabo xm p. 621), but it is uncertain 
whether they still had this status; in a.d. 17 they were under obligation to 
pay tribute to Rome (Tacitus Ann. n 47, 4, see Chap. XXI note 23). Prusias 
ad Mare (Cius) also was free at one time, perhaps under Augustus; see 
Chap. XV note 34. The status of Seleuceia-on-the-Calycadnus is also uncer- 
tain. It was not given, together with the rest of Cilicia Aspera, to Archelaus 
(see below note 24), for autonomous coins bearing the names of the philos- 
ophers Athenaeus and Xenarchus, mentioned in Strabo xiv p. 670, suggest 
that it was free under Augustus; see Imhoof-Blumer Gr. Munzen, p. 188, 
no. 572 and Coll. Wadd. 4447 and 4448. Its coins of the time of Hadrian are 
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inscribed rijs tcp(as) nal acr(vkov) avr(ovofiov), and those from Severus 
Alexander onward have the legend ekevOepat; see Coll. Wadd. 4457, 4458 
and 4466£.: BM. Cat. Lycaonia, etc. p. 131, no. 17 and p. 136L, no. 36b A 
letter of Augustus addressed to the magistrates of Eresus (J.G. xji 2, 531 = 
I.G.R. iv 7) does not necessarily show that the city was free. 

20 . For Ilium immune see Pliny NH. v 124 (see also Tacitus Ann. xn 58, 
1: Suetonius Claud. 25: Digesta xxvii 1, 17, 1). For the dreAeia granted to 
Tarsus by Antony see Appian B.C. v 7. For Cos see Chap. XXIII note 9. 
’AreXeia was granted to Smyrna by Hadrian ( I.G.R. iv 1431), and coins of 
Alabanda in the third century bear the legends areXeta? and dxe'Xetos; see 
B. M. Cat. Caria, etc. p. 4, nos. 20 and 21 and Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. p. 105, 
no. 6. See also Brandis in RJE. n 1542!. and A. H. M. Jones in An at. Stud. 
Buckler, p. 115F and Gree\ City, p. 131, who pointed out that Byzantium, 
a free city (see Cicero de Prov. Cons 7 and Pliny NH. iv 46), evidently paid 
tribute in the first century after Christ, since in aj>. 53 this was remitted for 
five years (Tacitus Ann. xii 63, 3). No inference may be drawn from the 
remission of tribute granted in aj>. 17 to Apollonis and Magnesia-near-Sipy- 
lus, since their status at that time is uncertain (see above note 19) . As Jones 
also pointed out ( Greeks City, p. 325, note 68), the money which Herod the 
Great paid in behalf of the Chians to “Caesar’s procurators” (Josephus Ant. 
Jud. xvi 2, 2, § 26, see below note 34) was evidently a private debt (rather 
than a “special indemnity,” as suggested in Anat. Stud. Buckler, p. 117) and 
not tribute, as supposed by O. Hirschfeld (V.B. p. 72, note 6), since this 
would have been paid to the quaestor of the province. It was observed by 
Mommsen ( R . St. R. hi p, 683!. and note 4) that while in various cases tribute 
may have been exacted from cities previously recognized as free, it is not 
necessary to assume from Pliny’s characterization of certain communities as 
immunis that all others paid tribute. This is borne out by the fact that al- 
though Tarsus is described in NH. v 92 as a libera urbs, there is no mention 
of the immunitas granted by Antony. 

21 . Cassius Dio liv 7, 6: Eusebius Chron. 11 p. 142-3 Schone = Hieronymus 
Chron. p. 165 Helm. There seems to be an allusion to Cyzicus in the gen- 
eralization in Suetonius Aug. 47. If, as was suggested by Wilhelm in Klio v 
(1905), p. 300, the name of Augustus may be restored in an acephalous in- 
scription from Cyzicus ( I.G.R . iv 136), in which an emperor in his sixth 
tribunicial year was honoured as fevos by a citizen of the place, and the 
inscription dated, accordingly, in 18/17 B - c -> k may be supposed that Augustus 
visited Cyzicus in person during his stay in Asia in 20 b.c.; but the attribu- 
tion is questionable, for it is difficult to believe that a citizen would have 
described the Emperor as os so soon after punishment was inflicted on the 
city. 

22 . See above p. 443. For this policy see also Strabo xiv p. 671 and Cassius 
Dio liv 9. For Augustus’s action with regard to the kingdom of the Amanus 
see above p. 444!. For the accession of Tarcondimotus’s son in 20 b.c. see Dio 
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ibid. § 2. In this passage he is called Tarcondimotus, but in relating Augustus’s 
refusal to allow the son of the elder Tarcondimotus to succeed to the throne, 
Dio (li 2, 2) calls the prince Philopator. This suggests an honorary cognomen 
rather than a name, and it is possible that he was the Rex Tarcondimotus 
Philopator, who was the father of . . . ius Strato, a duumvir of Antioch-near- 
Pisidia (J RS. 11 [1912], p. 108, no. 43, see Chap. XIX note 33). For the ques- 
tion as to the situation of the napa 9 a\axrcriBwi two. (Dio ibid.) which Au- 
gustus withheld from the new king and gave to Archelaus (see below note 
24) see Chap. XV note 53. Whether the ruler appointed at this time by 
Augustus was the king called Philopator, who died in a.d. 17 (see Chap. XXI 
note 14), or a predecessor of the latter cannot be determined. Members of the 
dynasty appear in inscriptions at Castabala ( I.G.R. hi 901 = O.G.l. 752-53, 
see Chap. XV note 53), mentioning a Laius, son of Tarcondimotus, hon- 
oured by [ . . . Ktu] ’IovXt[aJ ol TapKovSiporov, [o]t aSeX^oi, who may have 
been the children of Tarcondimotus I, and a certain Styrax, “the father of the 
kings,” who was perhaps the husband of this Julia and by her the ancestor 
of the BeurtXis ’IouXta veanepa known from an inscription at Anazarbus 
(J.OAJ. xvni [1915], Beibl. 57-8) and of some of the princes called reguli 
Cilicum in Tacitus Ann. n 78 and 80. For the dynasty see Heberdey and Wil- 
helm in Den\schr. Wien. A\ad. xliv (1896), vi p. 29F: Calder in J.R.S. 11 
p. io6f.: Stein in R.E. iv a 2297-98: A. H. M. Jones Cities , p. 437, note 21. 

23 . Cassius Dio liv 9, 3, where he is called Mi^piSdn?? ro. It was suggested 
by Wilcken in R£. 1 2489!., followed by Geyer in R.E. xv 2214, that he was 
the son of a younger brother of Mithradates II, whom the latter had mur- 
dered. Dio’s use of Tts suggests that the boy was not the son of the King, but 
it is by no means certain that the murderer was Mithradates II and not some 
usurper. Mithradates III was presumably the predecessor of Antiochus III, 
at whose death, about a.d. 17, Commagene was annexed to the Roman Em- 
pire (see Chap. XXI note 14). For the restoration of the kingdom to Anti- 
ochus IV in a.d. 38 see Chap. XXI note 49. For the dynasty see Mommsen 
Ges. Schr. iv p. 91: Reinach L’Hist. par les Monnaies, p. 248: Honigmann in 
R£. Suppl. iv 985-6. 

24 . For the trial of Archelaus see Cassius Dio lvii 17, 3 and Suetonius Tib. 
8. Since the latter listed it first among Tiberius’s civilium officiorum rudi- 
menta immediately before his plea for Tralles (see above notes 7 and 8), it 
appears to have taken place about 24 b.c., after Augustus’s return to Rome 
from Spain. For the gift of Cilicia Aspera (perhaps soon after Amyntas’s 
death) and the coast region which had been taken from Tarcondimotus see 
Strabo xn pp. 535 and 537 and xiv p. 671 : Josephus Ant. Jud. xvi 4, 6, § 131 : 
Cassius Dio liv 9, 2. Archelaus is called [BacriXet)? Ka7r]7ra8ofci[a? tail rf}? 
Tpax«a]s KtXuaas in an inscription at Athens, LG. 11 2 3430 = O.GJ. 357. 
The assumption that Derbe and Laranda were included in this gift is based 
on the probability that this region afterwards belonged to Antiochus IV of 
Commagene (see Chap. XXI note 49), who received the dominions of 
Archelaus’s son. Seleuceia-on-the-Calycadnus, however, was presumably not 
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included, for it seems to have been a free city (see above note 19). For Elae- 
ussa see Chap. XI note 21. Sebaste appears as rj $e/ 3 ao-rr)v 5 >v irokt s (or &rjfio<s) 
in inscriptions from the neighbourhood; see Den\schr. Wien. A\ad. xliv 
(1896) vi p. 46b, nos. 114 (=I.G.R. hi 863), 123 and 129 and JUS. xii (1891), 
p. 231, no. 11. For coins of Archelaus as /nrfo-TTjs, issued in the city and bear- 
ing the number of his regnal year see Coll. Wadd. 6950L and B. M. Cat. 
Lycaonia, etc. p. lxix. For the gift of Armenia Minor after the death of Arta- 
vasdes (see Chap. XVIII note 42) see Strabo xii p. 555 and Cassius Dio ibid. 

25 . For Artaxias and Tigranes see Augustus Res Gest. c. 27: Cassius Dio 
xux 39, 6f. and 44, 4; li i6, 2; liv 9, 4L: Josephus Ant. Jud. xv 4, 3, § 105: 
Tacitus Ann. 11 3, 3F: Gardthausen Aug. 1 p. 822L: P. Asdourian Polit. Bezie- 
hungen zu/. Armenien u. Rom (Venice 1911), p. 65!. For Tiberius and his 
troops see also Strabo xvn p. 821: Velleius Paterculus n 94 (where Tigranes 
is wrongly called Artavasdes) : Suetonius Tib. 9. For a coin with the legend 
Bao-iAecus Tty pdvov and the portrait of a bearded man wearing the Armenian 
tiara, usually ascribed to Tigranes II, see Babelon Rot's de Syrie, etc. pp. ccv 
and 215 and Head HN . 2 p. 754. Another coin, bearing the legend BcuriAeois 
MeyaAov T vypavov OiXoiraropos xal < StXeXXiji> 09 , was assigned to Tigranes 
II by E. T. Newell Some Unpubl. Coins of Eastern Dynasts —Numism. Notes 
and Monographs xxx (1926), p. i3f., who observed that the coin inscribed 
BooriXcois MeyaAov Try pdvov ^iXcXijvoJs] (sic), assigned to Tigranes III 
by Babelon (ibid. p. 216, no. 28), probably belongs to Tigranes II. For the 
coins of Augustus issued in 19/18 b.c. with the legend Armenia Capta (or 
Recepta) and the representation of an Armenian or of the tiara see Mattingly- 
Sydenham 1 pp. 63 and 70. 

26 . Cassius Dio liv 19, 6: Josephus Ant. Jud. xvi 2, 1, § 12. For Agrippa’s 
position as co-ruler see Mommsen R. St. R. 11 s p. 1146!.: Kornemann Doppel- 
prinzipat und Reichsteilung im Imp. Rom. (Leipzig 1930), p. i6f.: Reinhold 
Marcus Agrippa, pp. 98b and 170L: Daniel M. Vipsanius Agrippa, p. 63!.: 
M. Grant From Imperium to Auctoritas, p. 428F He seems to have travelled 
to the East by way of Greece, where several cities erected statues of him (see 
Reinhold, p. io6f.), and he evidently crossed the Hellespont at Sestus, where 
the demos erected statues both of him and of Julia (I.G.R. 1 821). His visit 
to Lampsacus, where he acquired the statue of the fallen lion by Lysippus 
(Strabo xm p. 590), was also connected with this journey by Reinhold (p. 
109). At Parium a coin was struck bearing on one side the portrait of Au- 
gustus, on the other that of Agrippa; see B. M. Cat. Mysia, p. 103, no. 85 and 
Hunter. Coll. 11 p. 275, no. 11. For Agrippa’s visit to Syria see Josephus ibid. 
§ 12L and Reinhold, p. 112L 

27 . Cassius Dio liv 23, 7, where the sentence-construction ascribes the meas- 
ure to Augustus; it is referred to, however, in a decree of Cyzicus passed 
under Gaius (I.G.R. iv 146 = Syll. a 799 1, 1 . 7, see Chap. XXI note 51) as via 
‘Aypimra ydpts. Reinhold pointed out (p. 109) that it was perhaps at this 
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time that Agrippa bought from the Cyzicenes two paintings of Ajax and of 
Aphrodite, for which he paid 1,200,000 sesterces (Pliny N.H. xxxv 26). For 
the fine (100,000 drachmae) imposed on Ilium see Nicolaus of Damascus 
frg. 3 Muller ( FH.G . 111 p. 35o)=frg. 134 Jac. ( F . Gr. Hist. 11 p. 42if.), 
where it is related that Agrippa was afterward persuaded by Herod to remit 
the penalty. 

28 . 1 .G.R. iv 1064=5^//.“ 1065 (’Aypimnja at Cos) : I.G.R. iv \jij = S.E.G. 
1 385 (Samos) : I.G.R. iv 1095 (Cos) : I.G. xii 2, 204 and 482 = /.G.I?. iv 64 and 
1 14 (tvepyer is and [via ’A (j>]po8irt), Mitylene) : CJ.L. hi 7156-7 = /.G. xii 2, 
537 -I.G.R. iv 9 (Venus Genetrix, Eresus). Some action of Agrippa’s with 
regard to Eresus is referred to in Augustus’s letter to the city (I.G. xii 2, 
531 = I.G.R. iv 7, see above note 19) . For a fragment of what was probably 
an inscription in honour of Agrippa and Julia at Ceramus in Caria see J.HS. 
xi (1890), p. 128, no. 15. 

29 . For this whole episode see Cassius Dio liv 24, 4f. : Gardthausen Aug. 1 

p. 842L: E. H. Minns Scythians and Greeks (Cambridge 1913), p. 591L: 
Anderson in x p. 265L For Asander see also Strabo vii p. 311 and xi 

p. 495 and Lucian Macrob. 17. For Dynamis see Rostovtzeff in JHS. xxxix 
(1919), p. 98f. For Asander’s coins see A. von Sallet Beitr. z. Gesch. u. 
Numism. d. Konige d. Cimm. Bosporus, etc. (Berlin 1866), p. 9f. and B. M. 
Cat. Pontus, etc. pp. xxxi and 48. On those of his regnal years a' to y he ap- 
pears as apx<»v> but on those numbered 8' to 6k he is called /SaoaXeus. For 
his titles [BeuriXevs] Mcyas, [<S»tX]opa>/Aaios and Xconjp see Latyschev Ins. 
Orae Sept. Pont. Eux. 11 25 = I.G.R. 1 874 (from Panticapaeum) . According to 
Lucian (/x.), he was recognized as king by Augustus and there seems to be 
no valid reason for rejecting this statement either, with Mommsen ( R.G . v 2 
p. 287, note=Prov. Rom. Emp. 1 p. 339, note 1), in favour of Julius Caesar, 
or, with von Sallet and Gardthausen (1 p. 244), in favour of Antony, for it is 
not necessary to suppose that he refrained from taking the title until he 
obtained recognition from Rome. Since it can hardly be supposed that he 
began to rule before 46 b.c., the coins of his 29th year show that he did not die 
before 17/16. This date is confirmed by a coin of Dynamis (alone and so 
after Asander’s death) dated aircr', i.e. 17/16 b.c., according to the Pontic era, 
which was used in the Crimea; see von Sallet, p. 15 and Head H.N. 2 p. 504. 
Dynamis appears with Asander in l.GJl. 1 874 (cited above), and she has the 
title <£1 Xopoi/xcuos in inscriptions in which she honoured Augustus and Livia, 
probably after Asander’s death (Latyschev 11 354 and iv 201 and 420 = I.G.R. 
1 901, 875 and 902), as well as on a statue erected to her by the demos of 
Phanagoreia-Agrippea (Latyschev 11 356 = I.G.R. 1 905, see below note 31). 

30 . Cassius Dio liv 24, 6: Josephus Ant. Jud. xvi 2, 2, § 2of.: Orosius vi 21, 
28: Eutropius vn 9: Eusebius Chron. n p. 142-3 Schone = Hieronymus Chron. 
p. 167 Helm. Polemo is called BacriXeus, Ewre/Si)? and Xa >rr)p in his letter to 
the Council and People of the city of Chersonesus (Latyschev i 2 704) . 
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31 . Latyschev n 356 and 360 = 1 .G.R. 1 905 and 909. For coins with the 
legend ’A ypvjnrimv and the head of Livia see B. M. Cat. Pontus, etc. p. 1, 
nos. 1-3. The city still bore the name in a . d . 307 (Latyschev 11 363). 

32 . Strabo xi p. 495 and xii p. 556, where his slayers are called Aspurgiani, 
living between Phanagoreia and Gorgippia (Anapa, see RE. vn i627f.), who 
were apparently the tribe from which the later ruler Aspurgus (see below 
note 33) took his name. Polemo’s death is usually placed in 8 b.c.; see e.g. 
Mommsen Ges. Schr. vm pp. 266 and 308: P 1 .R. m p. 58: Rostovtzeff in 
J.HS. xxxix (1919), p- 99: Anderson in C.AH. x p. 269. This dating, how- 
ever, is somewhat uncertain; for it is based only on the belief that a new 
series of Bosporan gold coins, beginning in 9/8 b.c. (see Minns Scythians 
and Greeks, pp. 595 and 61 1) and bearing a monogram which can be resolved 
into the name of Dynamis (see Rostovtzeff ibid. p. ioof. and Anderson ibid. 
p. 269, note 1), indicates a change of ruler, and on the supposition that 
Polemo’s marriage to Pythodoris, daughter of Pythodorus of Tralles, by 
whom he had three children (see Strabo xii p. 556 and below notes 52 and 
53), took place at some time after 14 b.c. But, apart from the possibility that 
Polemo may not have lived until the time when these coins were first issued, 
there is no reason why it should not be supposed that, as was suggested by 
Dessau ( G.RK . 11 p. 619, note 4), his marriage to Pythodoris antedated his 
Bosporan adventure. It is hard to suppose that he remained single until his 
marriage to Dynamis in 14 b.c., when he was at least fifty years old, and the 
term crvpqttcqo-ev used by Cassius Dio (liv 24, 6) to describe this union sug- 
gests that there was some irregularity in it. Moreover, a marriage with Pytho- 
doris (and the begetting of three children) after his appearance in the Crimea 
presupposes his return to Pontus, whereas what little is known about him 
suggests that he never went back to Asia but spent the remaining years of 
his life in attempting to conquer his new kingdom. 

33 . For these rulers see Strabo vn p. 312. For Aspurgus see Latyschev n 36 
and 364 = I.G.R. 1 879 and 906. The latter inscription is dated crows yt,r, i.e. 
a.d. 16/17. Aspurgus is mentioned also in a fragment found in the city of 
Chersonesus (Latyschev i 2 573 = iv 147) and in inscriptions of his son Cotys 
(Latyschev 11 32 [ = I.G.R. 1 876] and 37) . For Mithradates and Cotys, the 
sons of Aspurgus, and the later rulers see Brandis in RE. m 782L and 
Rostovtzeff in JJJS. xxxix p. io6f. 

34 . Josephus xvi 2, 2, § 23L: Nicolaus of Damascus frg. 3 Muller (F.H.G. 
hi p. 350) = frg. 134 Jac. (F. Gr. Hist. 11 p. 42if.). For the debt of the Chians 
see above note 20. It was pointed out by W. Otto in R. E. Suppl. 11 72L that 
Herod’s gifts to the Ionian cities, especially Samos, and to the Lycians, which 
are recorded without a definite date in Josephus Bell. ]ud. 1 21, 11, § 425, are 
probably to be connected with this visit to Asia. For Ilium see above note 27. 
For Agrippa’s letter to Ephesus see Josephus Ant. Jud. xvi 6, 4, § 167!. It was 
connected with Herod’s stay at Samos with Agrippa in the autumn of 14 by 
Waddington ( Pastes , p. 91), Otto {ibid. 73), Dessau {G.RK. n p. 725) and 
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Reinhold (p. 120, note 84). The Silanus ( vl . Silvanus) <TTparriy6<s of the 
letter cannot be identified. The suggestion of Waddington ( lx .) that he was 
M. Junius Silanus, Consul in 25 b.c., is, as Waddington himself admitted, 
very doubtful. 

35 . Josephus Ant. Jud. xvr 2, 5, § 62, where, as Reinhold pointed out (p. 122, 
note 89), €irt AetryS ov should he read for the Mss. diro A 4cr/3ov (omitted by 
Niese). For Agrippa’s return see Josephus Ant. Jud. xvi 3, 3, § 86 and Cassius 
Dio liv 28, 1. 

36 . Cassius Dio liv 30, 3. Augustus’s action on this occasion seems to be 
referred to in Suetonius Aug. 47, urbium quasdam . . . terrae motu sub- 
versas denuo condidit. For his title of ktiotttj? on coins of Clazomenae and 
Teos see B. M. Cat. Ionia, pp. 31 and 319. For help given by him to cities 
damaged by earthquakes see also Res Gest., App. 4. 

37 . I.G.R. iv 1211 = Abbott and Johnson, no. 35, a letter of P. Cornelius 
Sfcipio], presumably the Consul of 16 b.c. (see P.I.R} n p. 354b, no. 1438) 
and proconsul of Asia perhaps about 7/6 b.c., whose name and portrait ap- 
pear on a coin of Pitane issued under Augustus (Coll. W add. 991 and 992). 
He was perhaps the man honoured in Milet 1 9, no. 333 (see P.I.R. 2 l.c.). The 
letter is so fragmentary that, except for the mention of [ . . . le]pa>v xPVl 
t(ov Kpicrcfis] and hiKaxrr&v iceXev . . . , its content cannot be determined, 
and the suggestion made by Viereck (Sermo Graecus, p. 9) that it was 
written in connexion with an appeal of the publicani against the citizens 
seems to have little foundation. 

38 . 1.G. xn 3, 174= I.G.R. iv 1031 b =Syll. 3 780= Abbott and Johnson, no. 
36, dated in Augustus’s 18th tribunicial year (6 b.c.). See also Mommsen 
R.G. v 2 p. 325, note 1 = Prov. Rom. Emp. 1 p. 381, note 2 and Chapot Prov. 
Procons. p. 126b Dittenberger pointed out (note 5) that Asinius Gallus, al- 
though proconsul of Asia in this year 6/5 b.c. ( C1.L . m 6070 = 7118 = Dessau 
97, see above note 10), is referred to by Augustus as 6 4 /xos <££Xos for the 
reason that, strictly speaking, the proconsul had no official standing in a free 
city. For Gallus’s proconsulship see also B. M. Cat. Troas, etc. p. 146, no. 24!. 

39 . AM. xxiv (1899), p. 275f. = O.Gi. 458 = SibG. iv 490, a composite of 
the fragments of the Greek versions found at Apameia, Eumeneia and Priene. 
For a fragment in Greek of the Proconsul’s letter found at Maeonia in Lydia 
see Keil-Premerstein n no. 166, and for fragments of the Latin version of the 
letter found at Apameia and Dorylaeum see CJ.L. 111 12240 and 13651. See 
also Dessau in Herm. xxxv (1900), p. 332b and R. Laqueur Epigr. Unter- 
suchungen z. d. Griech. V olkjbeschlussen (Leipzig 1927), p. 175b While 
there is no mention of it in these documents, the custom was subsequently 
adopted of calling the first day of the new year pr}vo$ Kaio-apos XeySac mr}; 
see I.G.R. iv 353 b and 1615 (a.d. 40): Syll. 2 868, 1 . 20 (where 'lefi(ao-rfi) 
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should be read) : B.CM. xi (1887), p. 29!:., no. 42 and li (1927), p. 94?. and 
p. 344, no. 61 ( -SR.G. iv 301). 

40 . At both Miletus and Cyzicus the old Ionian calendar continued in use 
during the first century after Christ; see Milet 1 3, p. 240: I.G.R. iv 144 ( = 
S.E.G. iv 707), 145 and 146 ( = Syll? 798 and 799 1) : AM. xm (1888), p. 307f. 
This was also the case at Ephesus, where the old month-names Artemision, 
Thargelion, Poseideon, Anthesterion (given with its Roman equivalent), 
Metageitnion and Klarion appear in the first and second centuries after 
Christ; see Ephesos 11 p. 106, no. 18; pp. 127b and i88f., no. 27 ( = l.B.M. iv 
481*, 11 . 3, 69, 225, 335, 432, 450 and 491) : Syll. a 867: Ins. Magn. 114 = Anat. 
Stud. Ramsay, p. 30 and Keil-Premerstein hi no. 171 (both assigned to 
Ephesus by Hiller von Gaertringen in Berl. Phil. Woch. xxxv [1915], 243). 
Old names survived during the first and early second centuries also at Mag- 
nesia-on-Maeander, namely Artemision, Genesion, Koureon, Lenaion (Ins. 
Magn. 113 [ = SyllS 807], ir6, 117, 179 and 293); at Smyrna, Hekatombaion 
(with its Roman equivalent) and Ocheon (I.G.R. iv 1465 and A.M. xn [1887], 
p. 248, no. 7) ; at Chios, Poseideon (I.G.R. iv 948) ; at Cyme in Aeolis, Phra- 
trios and Pornopios (I.G.R. iv 1302 and J.O.A.I. xiv [1911], Beibl. 135b). For 
Augustus as stephanephorus at Miletus in 7/6 b.c. see above note 9. 

41 . For Gaius’s stephanephorate at Miletus in a.d. 1/2 see Milet 1 3, p. 271b, 
no. 127 and p. 250b and Rehm in S. B. Bayer. A\ad. 1939, 8, p. 9. For Hera- 
cleia in 1 b.c.-ajj. i and a.d. 1/2 see O.G.I. 459, 1 . 19b For Ilium see I.GJR. iv 
205. For Gaius’s altar at Cos see I.G.R. iv 1094 (Halasarna). For Mylasa see 
B.C.H. xn (1888), p. 15, no. 4 (probably of his Tux'*?)- A priest of Gaius is 
mentioned in a decree (Inschr. v. Olympia 53) formerly assigned to Cos but 
probably from some other city (Herzog in Hist. Ztschr. cxxv [1922], p. 217, 
note 6). For a cult (with Lucius) at Ephesus see S.E.G. iv 521 = Ann. Ep. 
1928, 94 and for a temenos at Eresus see I.G. xn Suppl. no. 124. For sacrifices 
(?) at Halicarnassus see I.BM. 892. For Kaurdpr]a named for him at Cos 
and Sardis see I.G.R. iv 1064 = Syll. a 1065 and Ins. Sardis 8 = I.G.R. iv 1756, 
1 . 100. For Pergamum see I.G.R. iv 317 and 465. See also Heinen in Klio xi 
(1911), p. 177. For dedications to Gaius (and Lucius) as dyipxav rag veorarog 
at Mityltne see I.G. xn 2, 164-168 = I.G JR. iv 66-68 and 79-80; see also ’Apx- 
'Esfrrjp. 1932, Suppl. p. 15b, no. 7 = Ann. Ep. 1936, 22. For a statue of him at 
Camirus on Rhodes see Clara Rhodos vi-vii (1932-3), p. 432, no. 52. 

42 . Suetonius Tib. 12 (Samos) : Cassius Dio lv 10, 19 (Chios). Samos seems 
more probable because its demos erected a monument to Tiberius as evcp- 
ytrqg; see R.A. xxiv (1872), p. 36, no. \=I.GR. iv 959 (a bad copy) -A.M. 
xlix (1924), p. 43, dated by the mention of his fifth tribunicial year between 
2 b.c. and a.d. 4. The meeting is mentioned also in Velleius Paterculus n 101, 
1, where, in keeping with his laudatory attitude toward Tiberius, the author 
relates that Gaius omnem honorem ut superiori habuit. According to Dio, on 
the other hand, Tiberius acted as a suppliant. Suetonius relates that Gaius 
was prejudiced against him as the result of the slanderous statements made 
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by Lollius. For Tiberius’s charge that Lollius exercised an evil influence over 
Gaius see Tacitus Ann. m 48, 3. For Archelaus see Cassius Dio lvh 17, 4; 
the place where he met Gaius is not specified, but, as Gardthausen observed 
(Aug. 11 p. 727, note 25), it was probably Samos or Chios. For Gaius’s visit to 
Egypt and Syria and the assumption of the consulship see Gardthausen 
Aug. 1 p. ii36f. He appears as Consul in I.G.R. iv 248 (from Assus). 

43 . Cassius Dio lv 9, 4: Tacitus Ann. n 3, 5. The date of Tigranes’s death is 
uncertain. According to Tacitus, nec Tigrani diuturnum imperium fuit, but 
there is no means of determining how long before 6 b.c. his death occurred. 
The marriage of his son and daughter was recorded by Tacitus, but without 
mention of their names. These appear, however, on a coin showing their 
portraits on its two sides, with the legends BatriXev? BcurtXewv Tcypaioj? and 
*Epar<i) Bao-iXews Tcy pdvov ’A8e\<f>rj; the head of Tigranes III is found also 
on other coins inscribed BcwrtXews MeyaXov Tiy pdvov, with and without the 
addition of 8 eov; see Babelon Rots de Syrie, etc. pp. ccvf. and 216 (but see 
above note 25). Still another coin bears on its two sides the portraits of 
Tigranes III and Augustus with their names; see Head HN? p. 755: Dessau 
G.RJC. 1 p. 363^: Anderson in C.AH. x p. 273b : Geyer in R.E. vi a 980. For 
Artavasdes ( non sine clade nostra delectus) see Tacitus Ann. 11 4, 1 and 
Cassius Dio lv 10, 20 (where he is called ’ApTeqSa^ijs) . Augustus’s dissatis- 
faction with the rule of Tigranes III is usually explained on the ground that 
he was the Parthians’ candidate for the throne and too submissive to their 
influence. In any case, he was aided by Parthian troops after Augustus made 
Artavasdes king; see Velleius Paterculus 11 100, 1 and Cassius Dio lv 10, 18. 

44 . Josephus Ant. Jud. xvm 2, 4, § 39 f. See also Anderson in C.A.H. x 
p. 264! and N. C. Debevoise Polit. Hist, of Part hi a (Chicago 1938), p. i43f. 
The earliest coins of Phraataces (Phraates V) are dated in 310 Seleucid = 
2/1 B.c.; see B. M. Cat. Partkia, pp. xl and 136 and R. H. McDowell Coins 
from Seleucia on the Tigris (Ann Arbor, Mich. 1935), pp. I47f. (for the era) 
and 187. 

45 . Cassius Dio lv 10, 2of. Gardthausen (Aug. r pp. 1x31, 1139^ and 1142), 
regarding this Tigranes as a different person from Tigranes III, the husband 
of Erato, called him Tigranes IV, and, suggesting that he was a son of 
Artaxias (see above p. 476), identified him with the Tigranes described in 
Augustus Res Gest. c. 27 as ex regio genere Armeniorum oriundus. But, 
apart from the probability that this Tigranes was not made king until about 
aj). 10 (see below note 50), the order of events as narrated by Dio, namely, 
the request of Tigranes to Augustus and the death of Tigranes Ik tt o\4pov 
twos ftapfiapiKov with the resignation of Erato (lv 10 a, 5), seems to show 
that the same man (i.e. Tigranes III) is meant in both passages. The coin of 
Tigranes III which bears also the head of Augustus (see above note 43) may 
well have been issued after his submission. 
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46 . Velleius Paterculus n 101, if.: Cassius Dio lv 10 a, 4. For the disgrace 
and death of Lollius see Velleius Paterculus 11 102, 1 and Pliny NH. ix 118. 
The outbreak of hostilities in Armenia before the end of a.d. i is suggested 
by the wording of a decree of Pisa (the Cenotapkium Pisanum, C 1 L.. xi 
1421 = Dessau 140), but, as Anderson observed ( C.AH . x p. 276, note 3), 
it is evident from Velleius Paterculus n 102, 2 that Gaius did not go to Ar- 
menia until after the conference with Phraataces, and this was dated by 
Gardthausen (Aug. 11 p. 752), followed by Anderson (p. 275, note 3), in the 
spring of aj>. 2 on the somewhat uncertain ground that Tiberius, who would 
not have delayed to return to Rome on obtaining Gaius’s consent after the 
fall of Lollius (Suetonius Tib. 13), came back to the city shortly before 
Lucius Caesar died on 20 Aug., aj>. 2 (Velleius Paterculus 11 103, 1 and Dio 
lv 10 a, 10 = Zonaras x 36) . 

47 . For Ariobarzanes, son of Artavasdes (see Chap. XVIII note 42), see 
Augustus Res Gest. cc. 27 and 33: Tacitus Ann. n 4, 2: Cassius Dio lv 10 
a, 5. See also Mommsen Res Gest. Div. Aug . 2 p. 114L 

48 . Velleius Paterculus 11 102, 2f.: Cassius Dio lv 10 a, 6f.: Florus 11 32: 
Festus Brev. 19: C 1 JL. I 2 p. 62 = ix 5290. For Artagira (’ Aprayrjpai) see also 
Strabo xi p. 529. For Gaius’s death on 21 Feb., a jo. 4 see Tacitus Ann. 1 3, 3: 
CJL. xi i42i=Dessau 140 ( Cenotapkium Pisanum ): C.I.L. i 2 p. 68 = xiv 
2801 ( Fasti Gabini) . 

49 . Augustus Res Gest. c. 27: Tacitus Ann. 11 4, 3: Cassius Dio lv 10 a, 7 
(where he is called ’A/>rdj8a£os) . His submission to Rome is illustrated by a 
coin which bears the portrait of Augustus with the legend ©eot) Kalcrapos 
Evepyerov and on the reverse the head of a man wearing a diadem and the 
legend BcuriXecos MeyaXov ’Aprava^hov, see B. M. Cat. Galatia, etc. pp. xlii 
and 101 and Head HU . 2 p. 755. 

50 . Augustus Res Gest. c. 27. The view of Mommsen ( Res Gest. Div. Aug . 2 
p. 115L) that he is to be identified with Tigranes, son of Alexander and 
Glaphyra, who is called varyingly f 3 axri\ev<av ’A ppevias and (more correctly) 
Armenia quondam potitus and was put to death in Rome in a.d. 36 (Josephus 
Ant. Jud. xvii 1, if., § nf. and xvm 5, 4, § 139: Tacitus Ann. vi 40, 2), has 
found wide acceptance; see, e.g. P.I.R. in p. 318, no. 149: Asdourian ibid. 
p. 79, note 5: Anderson in C.AH. x p. 277: Geyer in RE. vi a 980. Unfor- 
tunately, the references to Tigranes IV do not make it possible to determine 
definitely the date of his rule over Armenia. Since Alexander and Glaphyra 
were married not earlier than 17 b.c. (see W. Otto in R.E. Suppl. 11 128), it 
is difficult to suppose that their son was made king of Armenia before a.d. 10, 
and the beginning of his reign was placed in this year by Mommsen. Since 
the Parthian prince Vonones seems to have tried to establish himself in 
Armenia about a.d. 12/13 (see note 51), Tigranes evidently reigned only a 
short time; as he is not mentioned in Tacitus’s summary, the attempt to 
restore Erato to power may have preceded his rule. For a theory that Tigranes 
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was supported by his grandfather Archelaus against Vonones see Chap. XXI 
note i. 

51 . Josephus Ant. Jud. xvm 2, 4, § 46f.: Tacitus Ann. 11 4, 4; 58. See also 

Debevoise, p. i5if. The first extant coin of Vonones as Parthian king is dated 
in 320 Seleucid = a j>. 9/10 and his last in 323 = a.d. 12/13; see Cat. 

Parthia, pp. xlii f. and 143 and R. H. McDowell Coins from Seleucia on the 
Tigris, pp. 147^ and 187. His stay in Armenia did not last long, for he sur- 
rendered to Silanus, governor of Syria, in aj>. 15 or 16; see Tacitus and 
Josephus //. cc. 

52 . For Pythodoris see Strabo xi p. 499; xii pp. 555^, 557 and 560; xiv p. 649: 
Mommsen Ges. Schr. vm p. 265^ For her titles BasriXurara and Philometor 
see l.G. n 2 3433 = O.G.I. 376: Mommsen ibid. p. 265, note 2, citing Arch. 
Jahrb. xvm (1903), Arch. Anz. p. 193 (at Cos, unpublished) : I.G.R. iv 144 
and 1407 = O.G.I. 377 (inscriptions of her daughter Antonia Tryphaena at 
Cyzicus and her son Zeno at Smyrna) . For her coins, with the dates Irous 
and Irons fjy see Receuil i 2 p. 2if. The fact that those inscribed Irons $' bear 
the portraits of both Augustus and Tiberius suggests that this year was aj>. 
14 and that the date was reckoned by an era beginning in 47 b.c., but the ap- 
pearance of the head of Augustus on the coin dated Irons (y renders this 
uncertain; see Receuil i 2 p. 9, note 1. For the annexation of Sebasteia, whose 
era began between 2/1 b.c. and a.d. 1/2, and that of Amaseia in 3/2 b.c. and 
for Pythodoris’s probable possession of part of Zelitis see Chap. XVIII note 
25 and Chap. XIX note 49. 

53 . Strabo xii p. 556. For an attempt to identify him with M. Antonius 
Polejno, archiereus of Olba and dynast of the neighbouring country, see 
Chap. XXIII note 26. For Tryphaena see Chap. XXI note 51 and for Zeno 
see Chap. XXI note 20. The relationship of Pythodoris to Polemo, son of 
Zeno, of Laodiceia, who was priest of Roma and Augustus (after 2 b.c.) at 
Cyme in Aeolis ( I.G.R. iv 1302, 1 . 55L) is unknown. 

54 . Strabo xii p. 556. The date of the marriage is unknown; it may have 
taken place about the time when Amaseia and Sebasteia were annexed to the 
Galatian province. 

55 . Cassius Dio lvi 27, 2 (aj>. 12), where Boissevain read Zafiov for the 
Mss. XapSovs. For Rhodes and Lesbos (Mitylene) as places of residence for 
exiles see Chap. IV note 74. 

56 . Suetonius Aug. 49. For the cursus publicus under Augustus see also 
Mommsen R. St. R. n* p. 1029!.: Gardthausen Aug. 1 p. 992!.: Seeck in R.E. 
iv 1847!.: O. Hirschfeld V.B. p. i9of.: Friedlander Sittengesch. Roms 9 ' 10 1 
p. 33of.: E. J. Holmberg Zur Gesch. d. Cursus Publicus (Uppsala 1933), 
p. 37b: A. H. M. Jones Gree\ City, p. 141: H. G. Pflaum (anonymously) 
Essai sur le Cursus Publicus sous le Haut-Emp. Rom. in Mem. present, par 
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divers Savants <5 VAcad. d. Inscrs. et B.-L. xiv 1 (1940), p. 2iof. For passes 
( diplomata ) see Seneca de Clem, x 10, 3: Tacitus Hist, n 54: Pliny Epist. ad 
Trajan. 64 and 120-21: Plutarch Galba 8, 4; Otho 3, 2: Script. Hist. Aug. Vit. 
Pert. 1, 6: O.GJ. 665, 1 . 2 5. For the burden to the cities see C.IJL. 111 7251 = 
Dessau 214 (an edict of Claudius). For Hadrian’s reorganization and Seve- 
rus’s transfer to the fiscus see Chap. XXVI note 58. 

57 . C 1 L.. m 7113 = 7 .G./?. iv 1597 (after 2 b.c.), found near Metropolis in 
Ionia. It was connected with the building of a road by Keil and von Premer- 
stein (hi p. m). For road-construction in the senatorial provinces by the 
emperors from Claudius onward see Chap. XXIII note 22. 

58 . S.E.G. ix 8, v (the fifth of Augustus’s edicts found in Cyrene) ; see also 
Anderson in J.RS. xvii (1927), pp. 36f. and 43b and von Premerstein in 
Ztschr. d. Savigny-Stift., Roman. Abt. xlviii (1928), p. 428f. This procedure 
seems to have been still used in the case of Granius Marcellus in aj>. 15 
(Tacitus Ann. 1 74, 7, see Chap. XXI note 32), but in the other two cases of 
prosecutions of provincial governors for repetundae cited by Mommsen in 
R.St.R. 11 3 p. 122, note 4 (both under Trajan) a different form was used; 
see Chap. XXV note 17. 

59 . Cassius Dio lii 23, 1; liii 15, 4f. See Mommsen RSt.R. i 3 p. 302f. For 
the salary of 250,000 drachmae paid to the proconsul of Africa in a.d. 217 see 
Cassius Dio lxxviii 22, 5. 

60 . Seneca de Ira 11 5, 5: Seneca Rhetor Contr. vii 6, 22: Tacitus Ann. in 
68, 1. For his career see P.I.R. hi p. 371b, no. 96, where the suggestion of 
Waddington ( Fastes , p. 108) that he was proconsul of Asia about a.d. 11/12 
was accepted. For his father, Potitus Valerius Messalla, Consul suffectus in 
32 or 29 b.c., see P.I.R. hi p. 370, no. 94. He was honoured as “patron and 
benefactor” at both Didyma and Magnesia-near-Sipylus; see Abh. Berl. A bad. 
1911, 1 p. 69, no. 2 = Ann. Ep. 1912, 135 and I.G.R. iv 1338 = 0.6./. 460. He 
was probably the Potitus Vale[rius Messalla] who appears as [procos. prov .] 
Asiae bis in CJ.L. vi 37075 = Dessau 8964 and perhaps the M. Valerius 
Messalla honoured (without title) by the demos of Pergamum (I.G.R. iv 
431). On the other hand, it was pointed out in PJ.R. in p. 372 that the pro- 
consul of Asia, Messalla, mentioned in O.GJ. 494 = Dessau 8860 (from 
Didyma), was of a later period (not earlier than the time of Claudius). 

61 . 1 .G.R. iv 963= O.Gi. 469 (Samos), where he appears as to rpU avOv- 
iraTO'i, r)pu»s, €v€pyt-rq<; : L.W. 103 = I.G.R. iv 1564 (Teos), an inscription of 
his brother A. Vibius Habitus, in which Postumus appears as o rfjs 7roXew? 
evepyerry;: Ins. Magn. 152, an inscription honouring his brother Q. Modius. 
Since Postumus was Consul suffectus in a.d. 5, his proconsulship presumably 
followed that of Messalla Volesus (Consul ordinarius) ; it was tentatively 
placed in 13-16 by Diehl and Holleaux in B.CM. vni (1884), p. 468, followed 
in PJ.R. hi p. 423, no. 392. 
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62 . See O. Hirschfeld VB. p. 7of.: Rostovtzeff in R.E. vi 2387!:. and 
SEH.RE. pp. 50 and 81 : H. Mattingly Imp. Civil Service of Rome (Cam- 
bridge 1910), p. 28f.: A. N. Sherwin-White in Papers Brit. School Rome xv 
(1939), p. i4f. For the view that the procurator was merely the personal 
agent of the emperor see Hirschfeld, p. 41 if. For the procurator in an im- 
perial province see above p. 446, and for the employment under Claudius of 
freedmen in procuratorships and other imperial posts see above p. 541. For 
Pompeius Macer, the son of Theophanes of Mitylene (see Chap. XV note 
28), see Strabo xm p. 618, where he is said to have been rfjs ’Atria? evLTpotros 
and “now among the foremost of Tiberius’s friends.” His name appears in 
the text of Strabo as M apnov UopLirr/iov and this has usually been emended 
to Mat pov and he himself identified with Pompeius Macer, to whom, accord- 
ing to Suetonius Jul. 56, 7, Augustus assigned the care of his libraries; see 
PJ.R. hi p. 67f., no. 472. It was pointed out, however, by Hiller von Gaert- 
ringen in Gott. Gel. Nachr., phil-hist. Kl., 1 Fachgruppe 1 (1934-36), p. 109L 
that there is no reason for emending the text of Strabo, since the younger 
son of Theophanes may well have been named M. Pompeius, the older being 
[Gn]aeus Pomp[ei]us [Theophanes], described as xnrapxos of Augustus in 
Ins. Priene 247. Von Hiller suggested that this Marcus may have been adopted 
by a Pompeius Macer and that in this way the cognomen Macrinus may 
have come to his descendants (see P.I.R. hi p. 67), including M. Pompeius 
Macrinus Theophanes, quaestor pro praetore of Bithynia-Pontus (LG. xn 2, 
235 = I.G.R. iv 96) and legatus pro praetore of Cilicia under Trajan ( J. 0 .A 1 . 
xv [1912], p. 207!). For Lucilius Capito see Tacitus Ann. iv 15, 3 and Cas- 
sius Dio Lvn 23, 4 and Chap. XXI note 34. His powers were limited to ser- 
vitia et pecunias familiares (to. avroKparopiKa xPVt JMTa )‘ Similarly, the 
property under the charge of a procurator of Nero in Asia is called res fa- 
miliaris principis in Tacitus Ann. xm 1, 3. The view of Hirschfeld (p. 70L) 
that under Tiberius part of the tribute from the senatorial provinces accrued 
to the emperor must be regarded as doubtful; for the statement of Tacitus 
Ann. 11 47, 3 (see Chap. XXI note 23) that in a.d. 17 Tiberius remitted to the 
people of Sardis quantum aerario aut fisco pendebant does not necessarily 
refer to the direct taxes but may equally well denote imperial revenues super- 
vised by the procurator; likewise the fact that at Cibyra under Claudius an 
imperial official is described as irpao-croiv rrjv iroXiv (see I.G.R. iv 914 and 
Chap. XXIII note 7) cannot be regarded as a proof of this view, since there 
is reason for supposing that Cibyra was temporarily attached to the imperial 
province of Lycia-Pamphylia (see Chap. XXII note 49). For procurators of 
Bithynia-Pontus under Claudius see Chap. XXIII note 4. For the develop- 
ment of the procuratorial system (including a procurator of quarries) under 
the Flavian emperors and Trajan see above p. 568. 

63 . v Eto? r-rj? d.'iroOeaxrecii's; see I.G JR. xv 1726 and 1732. This era seems to 
be used also in I.G.R. iv 966 = 1704, 1 . 4, although it does not bear this name; 
see M. Schede in AM. xliv (1919), p. 39b 
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1. Tacitus Ann. n 42, 2L: Suetonius Tib. 37, 4: Cassius Dio lvii 17, 3f. In 
the narratives of both Tacitus and Dio the summoning of Archelaus to Rome 
and his trial and death are placed together among the events of aj>. 17. The 
summons, however, according to Tacitus, was issued ut . . . ( Tiberius ) im- 
perium adeptus est, and, as was observed by W. E. Gwatkin Cappadocia as 
a Roman Procuratorial Province — U niv . of Missouri Studies v 4 (1930), p. 
7f., the events are arranged in such a way as to bring them into close con- 
nexion with the appointment of Germanicus as vice-gerent of the East (see 
below note 16) . The charge against Archelaus, according to Dio, was veone- 
pilcov rt, a vague statement which, nevertheless, is in agreement with the 
statement in Philostratus Vita Apoll. 1 12, 2 that a certain official in Cilicia 
was put to death ws £vv ’A pxdkdxp . . . vemrepa eirl ‘Pcopaiovs nparToiv. The 
suggestion was made by Gwatkin (p. 9f.) that these treasonable activities 
of Archelaus consisted in supporting his grandson Tigranes IV (see Chap. 
XX note 50) against the Romanized Parthian prince Vonones as a candidate 
for the throne of Armenia; this view was accepted by Anderson in C.A.H. 
x p. 744, note 4 and R. S. Rogers Criminal Trials and Criminal Legislation 
under Tiberius (Middletown, Conn. 1935), p. 25!. 

2 . Strabo xii p. 534: Tacitus Ann. 11 42, 6 and 56, 4: Cassius Dio lvii 17, 7: 
Velleius Paterculus n 39, 3: Suetonius Tib. 37; Cal. 1: Eutropius vii 11, 2: 
Aurelius Victor de Caess. 2, 3: Epit. de Caess. 2, 8. For the boundaries of 
Cappadocia see Chap. IX note 2 and for its area (85,800 sq.km.) see K. J. 
Beloch Bevolberung d. Griech.-Rom. Welt, p. 223. 

3 . For the roads in Cappadocia see Ruge in Hist. Beitr. C. Wachsmuth 
gewidmet (Leipzig 1897), p. 2if. and R.E. x 1913L (where his earlier view 
with regard to the Melitene road was retracted). For the route from Coro- 
passus in Lycaonia by way of Garsaoura-Archelais (Aksaray) and Mazaca 
to Tomisa see Strabo xiv p. 663 (from Artemidoms) and Chap. II note 18. 
The stations Soandus and Sadacora, between Garsaoura and Mazaca, and 
Herpha (or Herpa, in the strategia of Sargarausene, see Strabo xii pp. 537 
and 539), between Mazaca and the Euphrates, cannot be identified with cer- 
tainty. For the section of the Roman road between Mazaca-Caesareia and 
Comana (§ar) see ltin. Ant. 179 f. and for this entire road from Mazaca to 
Melitene see ltin. Anf. 2iof. A route from Mazaca to Melitene appears also 
on the Tabula Peutingeriana x 3-xi 2 (K. Miller ltin. Rom. 733L) ; but since 
this has only the stations Arasaxa (probably Zerezek, about 23 miles east of 
Mazaca, see Jalabert in MSI. Beyrouth in 1 [1908], p. 460) and Comana in 
common with the route in the Itinerarium Antonini and since the total 
mileage is much greater than in the latter, it seems evident, as supposed by 
Ruge (R.E. x 1915), that it followed a course different from that of the mil- 
itary road listed in the Itinerarium. For this road see Hogarth in Royal 
Geogr. Soc. Suppl. Papers in (1893), p. 675L, who recorded the milestones, 
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erected by the emperors from Severus to Diocletian and numbered from 
Melitene, and the remains of the embankment and the bridges : Anderson in 
JJJS . xvii (1897), p. 27L: Murray’s Handbook for Asia Minor, p. 269b From 
Zerezek the road led eastward across the Zamanti Su and then turned toward 
the south over the mountains, probably by the pass of Kuru Qzy, near the 
southern end of which are milestones of Severus and Maximinus Thrax 
(no. CLIII) ; see CJ.L. 111 6950 and 6952 and, for their location, 12208 and 
Hogarth, p. 690. From here it went on to Kemer, which seems to have been 
a junction for Comana, five miles to the west, for a milestone, no. IV from 
Comana, has been found in situ near the village; see C 1 .L. 111 6953 = 12210. 
At Comana CJJL. hi 6951 has been found, and at Kemer or in the neighbour- 
hood, CJJL. m 6954-55 = 12211-12 (no. CLII), 12203 (no. CL), 12204-05 (no. 
CLI) and 12206. From Kemer the road led southward to Goksun (probably 
Cocusus, see Ruge in R.E. xi 1065) at the southern end of the range of Bim- 
boga Dag. On this section were found CJ.L. in 6942-6949 ( = /.GJ?. in 131) 
and 12194-12202 and 12207, nos. CXXXVI, CXXXVIII, CXLIV and CXLIX. 
At Goksun or in the neighbourhood are CJ.L. in 6930, 6931, 6933-6938, 6940 
and 12186-12193, nos. CXXV, CXXX, CXXXII, CXXXIII, CXXXIV and 
CXLI. From Goksun the road, rounding the southern end of the Bimboga 
Dag, led toward the northeast high above the left bank of a tributary of the 
Ceyhan (Pyramus) to Yarpuz (perhaps Arabissus, see I tin. Ant. 210, 11 and 
R.E. 11 364!.). On this section are CJ.L. hi 6910-6929, 6932, 6936-6937 and 
12171-12185 and Mel. Beyrouth in 1 (1908), p. 458, no. 27, nos. CXIV, CXV, 
CXVI 1 I, CXX, CXXII and CXXV. At Yarpuz are CJJL. in 6908 and 6909. 
From Yarpuz the road continued eastward (milestones CJJL. in 6906= 12169, 
6907 and 12170) to Izgin, on one of the streams which unite to form the 
Ceyhan, with milestones Ci-L. hi 6904, 6905 = 12168, and thence to Elbistan, 
where GJjL. hi 12162 (no. LVIII) and 12163-12167 were found. Beyond 
Elbistan two milestones with illegible inscriptions have been found at De- 
mirci and there are remains of an ancient bridge across the Sogutlii Su, 
two miles farther upstream (Hogarth, p. 686). From this point onward, 
however, there are no traces of the road. It was supposed by Ramsay ( H.G . 
p. 273b), followed by Hogarth (p. 687), that from the upper Sogutlii Su, 
it crossed the mountains to Ak$adag, southwest of Melitene, thus avoiding 
the difficult pass over which runs the modern route ( P.A.S. 11 p. 298!. and 
Murray, p. 271). 

For the “Pilgrims’ Road” through Galatia to Parnassus on the border of 
Cappadocia see Chap. XIX note 9. From here it continued southeastward, 
east of Lake Tatta, to Garsaoura-Archelais and Tyana; see Itin. Ant. 144!. 
and Itin. Hieros. 576b Milestones of Diocletian and Constantine have been 
found at Archelais, CJJ*. m 14186 and 14187, the former of which is in- 
scribed a Co. milia IIX. The abbreviation was read Co( manis) by Mommsen, 
but it was pointed out by Ramsay in J.O.AJ. vn (1904), Beibl. 127, no. 48 
and J.RS. vi (1916), p. 101, note 2 that the location is too far from Comana 
to make this permissible and that Co(lonia), ise. Archelais, made a colony 
by Claudius (see Chap. XXIII note 21), should be read. For the route from 
Mazaca-Caesareia to Tyana see Anderson, p. 30, and for a milestone of 
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Trajan (no. XXX from Mazaca) see Ann. Arch. Anthr. 1 (1908), p. 8. For 
the road from Tyana to the Cilician Gates see Chap. XI note 36. For the 
roads from Mazaca to Parnassus and Tavium see Chap. XIX note 9. For the 
road to Sebasteia see Itin. Ant. 179, 206 and 214 and Tab. Peut. x 3-4 (K. 
Miller Itin. Rom. 71$.), showing, with the exception of Armaxa (Armaza), 
different lists of stations, none of which can be definitely identified; see also 
Ramsay H.G. p. 270 and Anderson ibid. p. 31. 

4 . For the resources of Cappadocia see Gwatkin ibid. p. 2if. For the wine 
and olives of Melitene see Strabo xn p. 535. For the fertility of this region 
in modern times see P.AS. n p. 300: E. Naumann Vom Goldnen Horn z. 
d. Quellen d. Euphrat (Munich 1893), p. 257L : V. W. Yorke in Geogr. Journ. 
vin (1896), p. 325b For Cataonia see Strabo xii pp. 535-7: Nepos Datames 
4, 1, The “broad hollowed plain” mentioned by Strabo is evidently the plain 
of Elbistan (see P.AS. 11 p. 299), in which the Pyramus is formed (see above 
note 3). For the Antitaurus and the gorges of the Tohma Su see P.AS. 11 
pp. 233, 239 and 30if. and Naumann, p. 241E For the gorges of the Pyramus 
and the Sarus see Chap. XI note 27. For western Cappadocia see Naumann, 
p. 190E: Oberhummer and Zimmerer Durch Syrien u. Kleinasien (Berlin 
1899), pp. 158, i72f. and 22of.: H. Rott Kleinas. Denkmdler , pp. 102 and 170. 
For the grain see Strabo xii p. 539 and for the storing of it see Varro Res 
Rust. 1 57, 2: Pliny NJT. xvm 306: Theophrastus Hist. Plant, vm 11, 5. For 
the use of this method in western Cappadocia in modern times see Ober- 
hummer and Zimmerer, pp. 143 and 166. King Archelaus is named by Pliny 
as one of his sources for NJH. xvm (on grain). 

5 . For the cattle-breeding see Strabo xii p. 539 and Oberhummer and Zim- 
merer, p. 223. For the grass in the region of Mazaca see Strabo xii p. 538. 
Archelaus’s work on stock-breeding is cited by Pliny among his sources for 
NH. vm. For the tribute paid to the Persians see Strabo xi p. 525. The 
“Cilicians” who, according to Herodotus hi 90, supplied the Persian king 
with 360 white horses annually were perhaps Cappadocians. For horses and 
mules see also Ps.-Aristotle de Mir. Ausc. 69: Solinus 45, 5: Vegetius Mu- 
lomed. hi 6, 4: Gwatkin, p. 22. Gwatkin inferred (p. 21) from the statement 
in Strabo xii p. 546 that fine wool was scarce in Cappadocia that sheep were 
no longer bred in large numbers. 

6. For the alabaster see Pliny NJH. xxxvi 61. For alabaster found near 
Orgiip, west of Kayseri, see Oberhummer and Zimmerer, p. 135 and Rott, 
p. 204. For the translucent phengites see Pliny N.H. xxxvi 163. This was 
probably the translucent yellow stone which was seen by Hamilton ( Re- 
searches 11 p. 265) and Rott (p. 192) in the windows of the monastery-church 
at Yanarta§, northeast of Kayseri. For the crystal and onyx see Strabo xii 
p. 540; the “white stone, like ivory in colour,” of which sword-handles were 
made has not been identified. For the mica ( lapis specularis) see Pliny N.H. 
xxxvi 160. It was perhaps the substance used for Sian-rpm, which is mentioned 
by Strabo ( l.c and similar to the Stairr/unj? \i 0 os, apparently used for 
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window-panes, which is listed in Pap. Holmiensis 3, 39 (edited by O. Lager- 
crantz, Uppsala 1913). For the mines in the Taurus see Chap. XV note 47. 
For the silver coins minted at Caesareia by the Julio-Claudian emperors from 
aj>. 32 onward see Mattingly B. M. Cat. Rom. Emp. 1 p. xxv: Mattingly- 
Sydenham 1 pp. io3f., 115, 128 and i44f.: Gwatkin, p. 24f.: Sydenham The 
Coinage of Caesarea in Cappadocia (London 1933), p. 2I. 

7 . Strabo xii pp. 533 !, where the original ten crTparrpyiai, enumerated 
from east to west, are divided into five southern, ie. Melitene, Cataonia, 
Cilicia, Tyanitis and Garsaouritis, and five northern, Laviansene, Sargar- 
ausene, Saravene, Chamanene and Morimene. These names appear also in 
Ptolemy v 6, nf., and some of them in Pliny NJi. vi 9. An inscription ( O.GJ . 
364), evidently of the royal period, honours a priest of the temple at Comana 
who was also strategos of Cataonia. Since the place called Ariamneia, the 
strategos of which is mentioned in a bilingual (Greek and Aramaic) inscrip- 
tion at Faraja on the Zamanti Su ( C.R.AJ . 1908, p. 438L), was not one of the 
arpa.TT]y'uu into which the kingdom was divided, it may be supposed that it 
was one of the fypovpia mentioned by Strabo p. 537 (see Chap. IX note 6), 
placed here to guard the crossing of the river. 

8. Strabo xn p. 537L, where the two cities are called Ewce/Seta rj irpo? r<p 
'ApyaUp (Mazaca) and EvcrcySeta 17 irpos rq> Tavpat (Tyana). For their re- 
spective situations see Chap. IX notes 3 and 4. It is possible that they received 
their new names from Ariarathes IV Eusebes, but it seems more probable 
that these were given by his son, the associate of Attalus II of Pergamum and, 
like him, a citizen of Athens (see Chap. IX note 8). For bronze coins of 
Mazaca bearing the legend Evcre/Jcias and (frequently) a representation of 
Mt. Argaeus see Coll. Wadd. 6723^: Imhoof-Blumer in Rev. Suisse de Num. 
vm (1898), p. if.: B. M. Cat. Galatia, etc. p. 45!. Tyana was evidently a place 
of importance in the third century, when coins bearing its name were 
issued by Ariaramnes, ruler of Cappadocia (ca. 250-225), and by a certain 
Ariarathes, perhaps a local dynast who preceded him as lord of the place; 
see Regling in Ztschr. f. Num. xui (1935), p. 4L, nos. 5-8. For a list of gym- 
nasiarchs dedicated to Ariarathes VI Epiphanes by a former gymnasiarch 
and agonothete of the contests in honour of Hermes and Heracles see SE.G. 
1 466. For a decree of the demos in honour of certain “friends” of one of the 
kings of the dynasty of Ariobarzanes, who are described as [yeyovojres Sc 
nai [«« rijj? ttoXcms, i.e. royal governors (see Chap. V note 1), see Rott ibid. 
p. 370, no. 78. For a coin of Tyana issued under Nero see Imhoof-Blumer in 
Rev. Suisse de Num. xxm (1924), p. 359, no. 466, and for mention of the 
demos in the Roman period see R. Phil, lxv (1939), p. 210, no. 1. City-rights 
seem also to have been possessed by a iroXirevpa called Anisa, which, appar- 
ently in the first century before Christ, had a Council and People, an archon 
and prytaneis, as well as an eponymous demiourgos, a hiero\eryx and festi- 
vals in honour of Zeus Soter and Heracles; see MS. Berl. A\ad. 1880, p. 646L 
= Curtius Ges. Abh. n p. 429!. = Michel 546, a decree found near Gemerek, 
northeast of Kayseri on the road to Sivas (see Gregoire in Rev. de I’lnstr. 
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publ. en Belgique lii [1909], p. X49f.), dated erovs £ (of an unknown era) 
and honouring a certain Apollonius, who went to Eusebeia (presumably 
Mazaca) and there obtained for his city the estate of a man who had died 
intestate. See also Cumont in R£.A. xxxiv (1932), p. 135L: Regling ibid. 
p. uf.: A. H. M. Jones Cities, p. 176. This is presumably the Anisa whose 
name appears on a coin (Regling, p. iof., no. 11) issued perhaps by a local 
ruler before the time of Ariaramnes. It would appear either that Strabo was 
mistaken in his belief that there were only two poleis in Cappadocia or that 
by his time Anisa had ceased to have a government of its own. The statement 
of Strabo (xii p. 539) that the people of Mazaca used the laws of Charondas 
seems to indicate that the city had a certain degree of autonomy. The decree 
of Anisa, however, mentions officials at Eusebeia called «ri ttjs ttoXcms and 
apxtSMHKiJn)?, the former of whom was more probably the royal governor 
than, as supposed by Jones (lx.), “the prefect of Anisa who resided in Eu- 
sebeia”; for it is difficult to understand why Anisa should have had an absen- 
tee prefect. Jones pointed out (p. 181) that Ariaratheia, founded by one of 
the kings (Stephanus Byzantius s.v.), which was in the strategia of Sargar- 
ausene (Ptolemy v 6, 12) on the roads between Sebasteia and Cocusus and 
between Nicopolis and Arabissus {l tin. Ant. 181, 212 and 213) and was 
placed by Ramsay (H.G. p. 310) at Aziziye (Pinarbaji) on the Zamanti Su, 
probably had city-rights in the second and first centuries before Christ; for 
the ethnicum ‘ApiapaBevs appears in inscriptions from Athens and Samos 
(I.G. n 2 980 and Cl. Rev. xiii [1899], p. 79) ; see also Robert Hellenica 11 
0946 ), P- 84E 

9 . According to Eusebius Chron. n p. 147 Schone = Hieronymus Chron. 
p. 172 Helm and Eutropius vn 11, 2, Mazaca was renamed Caesareia by 
Tiberius, according to Sozomenus Hist. Reel, v 4 by Claudius. But since the 
latest known coin with the name Ewre/Sctas bears the date (Iron?) kc and 
the earliest known coin inscribed Kaicraptias is dated tetf, both, apparently, 
according to the regnal years of Archelaus, reckoned from 37/6 b.c., the 
change of the name must be placed between 13/ 12 and 10/9 b.c.; see Imhoof- 
Blumer in Rev. Suisse de Num. vm pp. 10 and i3f. and B. M. Cat. Galatia, 
etc. p. xxxv. The fact that Strabo never refers to the city as Caesareia can be 
explained by the supposition that he used a source which antedated the change 
of name; for even if the view be accepted that his work, except for a few later 
corrections, was written before 2 b.c. (see Anderson in Anat. Stud. Ramsay, 
p. af.), it seems very improbable that he did not know the city’s new name. 
The name appears as Kaurdpcia 17 irpo? r<p ‘Apya'up in inscriptions, prob- 
ably of the second and third centuries (I.G.R. iv 1588 and 1645), and on 
bronze coins of Hadrian and the Antonines ( B . M. Cat. Galatia, etc. p. 63!, 
nos. 147, 148 and 156L). For Garsaoura (Aksaray, about 25 miles southeast 
of Lake Tatta) see F. Sarrc Reisen in Kleinasien, p. 93. It is called a xcopo- 
itoXis and a woXtxviov in Strabo xn pp. 537 and 568 and xiv 663 (from Arte- 
midorus), although in the first of these passages the author adds that it was 
said to have once been a “metropolis of the region.” As no coins of the city 
are known, it is impossible to determine the time when its name was changed 
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to Archelais; this name appears for the first time in Pliny NJH. vi 8. The fact 
that Strabo knew only the old name Garsaoura might indicate that its re- 
foundation took place after 2 b.c., did not the author also fail to call Mazaca- 
Eusebeia by its new name Caesareia. For the foundation of the colony see 
Chap. XXIII note 21. For the inscription honouring Archelaus by the demos 
of Comana see O.GJ. 358. The Council and People appear in inscriptions 
in which the city is called Hieropolis ( I.G.R. m 121, 122 and 125, P.AS. n 
no. 262 and Anat. Stud. Ramsay, p. 400 = Ann. Bp. 1924, 141 = 1939, 27) or 
Hierapolis (Mel. Beyrouth v 1 [1911], p. 319, no. 13). Tlpmaveis are mentioned 
in I.G.R. hi 121 and 125 and Anat. Stud. Ramsay l.c. It was supposed by 
Gwatkin (p. 28) and by Jones (Cities, p. i8of. and Greeks City, p. 82) that 
Comana received city-rights from Archelaus and by Jones that they were 
granted to Archelais also. Anderson, however, pointed out (Cl. Rev. xlv 
[1931], p. 189) that there is no evidence that Strabo regarded Archelais as a 
polis, and that although Comana had a demos in the time of the King (see 
above) and was described as a iroXis d£i 6 \oyo<; by Strabo (xn p. 535), the 
word demos was frequently applied to any organized community and the 
term polis is presumably not used here in the technical sense, for there is no 
evidence before a.d. 79/80 that Comana had a Council and People. 

10 . See Chap. XX note 24. With regard to the disposition of this part of 
Armenia Minor we have, in fact, no knowledge until the region was given 
in aj>. 38 to Cotys, grandson of Polemo I and Pythodoris (see below note 53). 

11 . Tacitus Ann. vi 41, 1 (a.d. 36), where he is referred to as rex. On the 
base of a statue erected to him in Athens by the demos (LG. n 2 3434 = O.G.l. 
362) he is described merely as Boo-iXews ’A pxdhaxtv vios ’ApxeXaos. For 
Derbe and Laranda see Chap. XX note 24. 

12 . For coins bearing the legend Alamos T evKpov ‘Apxtepetos Tondpxov 
K tvvar&v /cat AaXaaxreazv see Hill in Num. Chron. xix (1899), p. 189b, nos. 
1-13 and B. M. Cat. Lycaonia, etc. pp. lii f. and 1 19!. The portrait is that of a 
young man, not over thirty years of age, so that he cannot be supposed to have 
been Aba’s son. Of his coins, nos. 3 and 8, of his first and second regnal years, 
bear the head of Augustus, while nos. 12 and 13, of his fifth year, bear that of 
Tiberius; he succeeded to power, therefore, in a.d. 10 at the earliest, and he 
was probably the priest whose name led Strabo to remark (xiv p. 672) 
that most of the priests were called either Teucer or Aias (see Chap. XI note 
23). For coins inscribed ’OXjStW, probably of the late first century before 
Christ, see B. M. Cat. Lycaonia, etc. p. 119, no. 1 and Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. 
p. 479, no. 1, and for the demos see M.AM.A. 111 68, also probably of this 
century, in honour of the archiereus Zenophanes, son of Teucer (see Chap. 
XI note 23). The action was taken conjointly with the Kawarat, obviously 
the tribe of which Aias was afterwards toparch. Their name appears also on 
a coin of Olba issued under Geta, which bears the legend ’OX/ 9 [eW ppr.) 
KewfarcSi') (B. M. Cat. Lycaonia, etc. p. 126, no. 31) and on coins of Dio- 
caesareia, issued under Commodus and Philip, inscribed pyrpo (iroXis) Kev- 
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vartSfos] or Ktvvariov ( B . M. Cat. ibid. p. 73L: Coll. Wadd. 4266 and 4272L: 
Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. p. 439, no. 4) . Since Diocaesareia was the settlement 
which grew up around the Temple of Zeus of Olba (see Chap. XI note 23), 
they evidently lived in this neighbourhood. A kpinon of the Cennatae and 
Lalasseis issued coins in the late first century after Christ; see Hill ibid. p. 1S6 
and B. M. Cat. Lycaonia, etc. p. liv; see also Chap. XXIII note 26. A region 
called Lalassis in Cilicia is listed in Ptolemy v 7, 6, and an oppidum of this 
name was placed in Isauria by Pliny ( Ndi . v 94). No clue to the situation is 
given by Pliny, and the fact that Ptolemy included in it a place called Ninica 
affords no information, for even if the colony of Ninica-Claudiopolis is meant, 
nothing definite is known concerning its situation (see Chap. XIX note 46) . 
Lalassis was placed by Sterrett {PAS. in p. 80) in the valley of the upper 
Ermenek Goksu (/ay, the southern branch of the Calycadnus (see Chap. XI 
note 19) . This location, however, based solely on the faint resemblance of the 
name to that of a modern village called Lahlas (north of Ermenek), is very 
questionable. It is open, moreover, to the objection that in the time of Galba 
Lalassis was ruled by the Cilician dynast Polemo (see Chap. XXIII note 26), 
whereas the region containing Lahlas and Ermenek seems to have been 
included in the kingdom of Antiochus IV of Commagene, which extended 
from the coast northward across western Cilicia Aspera into Lycaonia (see 
below note 49). 

13 . For the government of an annexed district by a prefect or a procurator 
see Mommsen RSt.R. u s p. 247, Marquardt RSt.V. i 2 p. 554L and Ph. 
Horovitz in Rev. Beige de Philol. et d’Hist. xvii (1938), pp. 53L and 775L 
See also A. H. M. Jones Greeks City, p. 74!., where it was pointed out that 
this arrangement was primarily due to a desire to obtain the revenues of 
districts the exploitation of which “was dependent on centralized control.” 
Since the revenues from Cappadocia were assigned to the militare aerarium 
(Tacitus Ann. 11 42, 6), which was founded by Augustus from his own patri- 
monium (Augustus Res Gest. c. 17, see also Cassius Dio lv 24, 9L and Sue- 
tonius Aug. 49), it is probable, as Gwatkin observed {ibid. p. 20), that the 
income from the province accrued to the patrimonium. For the government 
of Cappadocia (until the time of Vespasian) by a procurator of Equestrian 
rank see Cassius Dio lvii 17, 7 and Suetonius Vesp. 8, 4. The first known 
procurator-governor was Julius Paelignus in a . d . 51 (Tacitus Ann. xii 49, 1, 
see above p. 55 if.). 

14 . For the death of Antiochus III and of Philopator in 17 or a short time 
previously see Tacitus Ann. n 42, 7. For Commagene see also Josephus Ant. 
Jud. xvm 2, 5, § 53. For Augustus’s appointment of Mithradates III see Chap. 
XX note 23, Antiochus III was presumably the [Bao-iXevs] ’Avrfoxo? [Ba- 
crtXejw? Mt OpiSarov [fid?] honoured in LG. n 2 3444 = O.GJ. 4 06. For the 
appointment, in 20 b . c ., of a king of the Amanus called Tarcondimotus, who 
was perhaps this king Philopator, see Chap. XX note 22. This monarch is 
evidently the king whose name appears as BacriXctus <E»iXo7rdropo9 on a coin 
which seems to have been issued at Castabala {Coll. Wadd. 4715 and B. M. 
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Cat. Lycaonia, etc. p. 238) and in an inscription from Anazarbus o£ his freed- 
man in honour of Drusus, the son of Tiberius ( I.G.R. in 895). For the an- 
nexation of Commagene see Strabo xvi p. 749 and Tacitus Ann. 11 56, 5. For 
coins with Tiberius’s name and portrait issued in Commagene in a.d. 20/1 
see B. M. Cat. Rom. Emp. 1 p. i44f. For the restoration of Antiochus’s son, 
Antiochus IV, see below note 49. It was suggested by A. H. M. Jones ( Gree\ 
City , p. 72) that, on the suppression of the kingdom of the Amanus, the 
cities of Anazarbus and Castabala-Hieropolis “assumed control of their terri- 
tories” and that one of the rural districts, Bryclice, was “transformed into 
the city of Augusta.” For coins of Anazarbus inscribed Kaurapta>v t&v irpos 
'Ava[,dpf 3 (p or Kaurapemv under Augustus and from Claudius onward 
with an era of 19 b.c. see Chap. XX note 18. Augusta, listed under Bryclice 
in Cilicia by Ptolemy (v 7, 6) and mentioned in Pliny NJi. v 93, issued 
coins inscribed Avyoiwrowi' with the head of Livia and onward into the 
later third century, showing an era reckoned from ad. 20; see B.M. Cat. 
Lycaonia, etc. p. 44L and Coll. Wadd. 4i83f. Its situation is unknown, for the 
proposed site at Sis on a tributary of the Pyramus (Imhoof-Blumer in Ztschr. 
f. Num. x [1883], p. 291) is rendered questionable by the statement of Bent 
( JUS . xi [1890], p. 233) that Sis shows no ancient ruins. 

15 . For Vonones see Chap. XX note 51. For the gift of Armenia by Arta- 
banus III to his son Orodes see Josephus Ant. Jud. xvm 2, 4, § 52. It has some- 
times been supposed that this statement has been wrongly inserted in this 
place and that it actually refers to ad. 35, when a son of Artabanus named 
Orodes was sent by his father to seize Armenia (see above p. 508); see 
PJ.R. i 2 p. 229L, no. 1155 and n p. 439, no. 102. It was maintained, however, 
by E. Taubler Die Parthernachrichten b. Josephus (Berlin 1904), p. 9E, fol- 
lowed by Debevoise (Polit. Hist, of Parthia, p. 153), that this Orodes suc- 
ceeded Vonones on the latter’s flight from Armenia and ruled for a short 
time in the end of 15 and the beginning of 16, and that two bronze coins of 
a.d. 15/16, bearing dates reckoned according to the Seleucid Era but no 
monarch’s name, may be attributed to him. 

16 . Tacitus Ann. n 43: Josephus Ant. Jud. xvm 2, 5, § 54: Suetonius Cal. 1. 
For Germanicus in the East see A. Viertel Tiberius u. Germanicus (Got- 
tingen 1901), p. 12E: Dessau G.RJC. n p. 15L: F. B. Marsh The Reign of 
Tiberius (Oxford 1931), p. 85E: Charlesworth and Anderson in C.AH. x 
pp. 619E and 744E For his journey to Asia see Tacitus Ann. 11 54. 

17 . For coins of the Koinon of Asia with portraits of Germanicus and 
Drusas and the legend Neoi 0eoi <J>iAdSeA<£oi see Coll. Wadd. 5237E and 
B. M. Cat. Lydia, p. 251L, no. 104L For the titles of 0 eos Neo? and 0 ea AtoAi? 
Kapno(f> 6 pos at Mitylene see LG. xn 2, 212 ( = Dessau 8788) and 213 =I.G.R. 
iv 74 and 75 (inscriptions of their sons) ; see also I.GR. iv 1300 and B. M. Cat. 
Troas, etc. p. 204, no. 193. For a statue of Germanicus at Eresus and of his 
mother Antonia at Mitylene see LG. xn 2, 540 and 207 = /.GJ?. iv n and 73. 
The titles conferred by the Koinon and at Mitylene may not, however, be re.- 
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garded as evidence for the existence of an actual cult in the cities of Asia. A 
coin of Philadelpheia (B. M. Cat. Lydia, p. 194b, nos. 51 and 52) bears the 
name of a Upeii? Teppavucov, but since it was issued under Gaius, no infer- 
ence may be drawn as to a cult of Germanicus during his life. The Agrip- 
pina Augusta whose priestess appears in an inscription at Tralles (B.CM. v 
[1881], p. 342, no. 2) was evidently the younger Agrippina. 

18 . For this city see Chap. XX note 14. Its name appears as Kaurdpaa 
FeppaviKi] on a coin of Germanicus as KT'urrr}<s ( Receuil 1 p. 281, no. 1). A 
coin with the representation of a mountain deity and the legend ‘'OXvp.vos 
suggests a situation near Mt. Olympus, and it was presumably the com- 
munity near Prusa referred to as KawrapcZs rovrov? in Dio Chrysostom 
Orat. xlvii 13 (Ruge in RE. hi I288f.). It was tentatively placed by Ramsay 
( H.G . p. i8of.) on the coast of the Propontis west of Apameia Myrleia, a 
more probable site than Ulu Abat on Lake Apolloniatis, accepted in Receuil 
1 p. 280, since this was in the province of Asia. Coins of Nicomedeia with the 
portrait and name of Germanicus, dated under the proconsul P. Vitellius (see 
below note 22), were presumably issued during this visit to Bithynia; see 
Receuil 1 p. 516, nos. 12 and 13. For Ilium see Tacitus Ann. n 54, 3. The statue 
of Antonia, described as 0 ed koX Evepyert? ( l.G.R . iv 206 = Dessau 8787) was 
perhaps erected at this time. For Assus see l.G.R. iv 251 = Syll. 3 797, 1 . 15 (the 
oath of allegiance to Gaius, see below note 41) . For Samos see I.G.R. iv 979 
and 980. For Notium see Tacitus Ann. n 54, 3!. For Priene see Ins. Priene 142 
11, 1 . 9; it was pointed out by Rehm ( Milet 1 3, p. 253) that his year of office 
was probably a.d. 17/18. For Iasus see B.CH. xv (1891), p. 545, no. 10. For 
Eumeneia see I.G.R. iv 723. For Alabanda see L.W. 550 and B.CM. xvm 
(1894), p. 543. Coins with the heads of Germanicus and Drusus were issued 
at Tabae (with the legend 3 >iXdSeX<£oi), at Hierapolis and at Tripolis (Coll. 
Wadd. 2630b: B. M. Cat. Cana, p. 167, no. 61: B. M. Cat. Phrygia, p. 246, 
no. hi : Imhoof-Blumer Lyd. Stadtmunzen, p. 39, no. 4), and with the head 
of Germanicus alone at Hypaepa, Sardis, Apameia and Synnada (B.M. Cat. 
Lydia, p. no, no. 15 and p. 253, no. 1 13 : Coll. Wadd. 5234b and 5705: B.M. 
Cat. Phrygia, p. 398, no. 35: Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. p. 293, no. 11). 

19 . Clara Rhodos vi-vii (1932-33), p. 432, no. 51 (Camirus) : T.AM. 11 420 
= l.GJR. hi 680 (Patara) : l.G.R. in 715 and 716 (Andriace). The monuments 
of Drusus, Germanicus’s father, of Augustus and Agrippa and of Tiberius 
at Andriace ( I.G.R. 111 717, 719, and 721 ( = 689 + 718, see Robert in R. Phil. 
lxv [1939], p. i8if.) were perhaps erected at this time. 

20 . Tacitus Ann. 11 56: Strabo xn p. 556. Before his enthronement a monu- 
ment was erected to him by the demos of Smyrna; see l.G.R. iv 1407= O.GJ. 
377. For a coin of Germanicus bearing on the obverse the legend Germanicus, 
Artaxias with a representation of the coronation see Mattingly-Sydenham 1 
p. 104, nos. 8 and 9 and Mattingly B. M. Cat. Rom. Emp. 1 p. 162, no. 104, 
who suggested (p. cxlviii) that it may have been struck by Gaius in memory 
of his father, a view rejected by Dessau (GJZJC. 11 p. 16, note 2). 
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21 . Tacitus Ann. 11 58, if. In response to the Parthians’ request that Vonones 
(see Chap. XX note 51) should be removed from Syria, he was taken to 
Pompeiopolis in Cilicia, where he was afterward killed in what was said to 
be an attempt to escape (Tacitus 11 68 and Suetonius Tib. 49, 2). A rescript 
of Germanicus to a certain Statilius, presumably the procurator of Syria, 
ordering that all taxes should be paid in Roman currency, which is quoted 
in I.G.R. hi 1056= O.G ./. 629, 1 . 154b (the Lex Portus of Palmyra of a.d. 137), 
was probably issued during this stay in Antioch. For Germanicus in Egypt 
see Tacitus Ann. n 59L and Suetonius Tib. 52, 2. Preparations for his visit to 
Upper Egypt were being made on 26 Jan., a.d. 19; see Wilcken Chrestomathie, 
no. 413. For his death see Tacitus Ann. 11 69, 3E: Suetonius Cal. 1, 2: Cassius 
Dio Lvn 18, 9: C 1 .L. i 2 pp. 249 and 331 ( Fasti Antiates). 

22 . Tacitus Ann. 11 55; 57; 6gf.; 74, 2; in iof.: Cassius Dio lvii 18, 10. For 
Vitellius see also Suetonius Vit. 2, and for his governorship of Bithynia see 
above note 18. His speech against Piso, which in its published form was 
known to Pliny (NJd. xi 187), may well have been the source of Tacitus’s 
highly rhetorical account both of Piso’s enmity toward Germanicus while in 
Syria and of the latter’s death. 

23 . Strabo xn p. 579; xm p. 627: Tacitus Ann. 11 47 (a.d. 17): Velleius 
Paterculus 11 126, 4: Pliny N.H. 11 200: Seneca Nat. Quaest. vi 1, 13: Cassius 
Dio lvii 17, 7: Eusebius Chron. 11 p. 146L Schone = Hieronymus Chron. 
p. 172 Helm. In Tacitus the cities are enumerated as follows: Sardis, Mag- 
nesia-near-Sipylus, Temnus, Philadelpheia, Aegae, Apollonis, Mostene, Hyr- 
canis, Hierocaesareia, Myrina, Cyme, Tmolus. Ephesus is added in Eusebius- 
Hieronymus. For Cibyra see Tacitus Ann. iv 13, 1 (aj>. 23). For its new era 
(ero? ttJs »mer«t)s) see I.G.R. iv 915 and Denkschr. Wien. A\ad. xlv (1897), 
1 p. 5, no. 14. The year from which it was reckoned is shown to be a.d. 24/5 
by a coin of Macrinus dated yQp'; see B. M. Cat. Phrygia, p. 140, no. 53 and 
Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. p. 253. Nevertheless, Claudius is called ktictttjs rrjs 
troXecoi in I.G.R. iv 902. This era seems to have been used in other places in 
the neighbourhood; see Cl.G. 4380 v: I.G JR. rv 889 and 897: Ramsay C.B. 1 
p. 273, no. 193 ( — I.G.R. hi 477) and p. 304, no. 99. The granting of aid to 
the cities was celebrated by a coin, issued in Rome in a.d. 22, with the legend 
Civitatibus Asiae Restitutis ; see Mattingly-Sydenham 1 p. 105, no. 19. For the 
name Caesareia borne by Bageis, Mostene and Sardis on coins of Tiberius or 
later emperors see Imhoof-Blumer Lyd. Stadtmiinzen, pp. 46, ioif. and 136L: 
B. M. Cat. Lydia, pp. 30 and 162: Sardis xi 1, p. 29, no. 279. For Sardis see also 
Ins. Sardis 39 = I.G.R. iv 1502 = S.E.G. iv 637. For Hyrcanis as Caesareia see 
I.B.M. 498. For the otherwise unknown Trocetta, above the south side of the 
plain of the Hermus, see Buresch Aus Lydien, p. 183 and Klaros (Leipzig 
1889), p. 10 = Keil-Premerstein 1 no. 16 a =I.G.R. rv 1498 (Kaw7[apets] Tpo- 
KiTTTjvo'i) . For Cyme see Coll. Wadd. 1294 and McClean Coll, in 7924 (Kv- 
paUtiv Kaurapecov) , a coin of Nero. Myrina was called Caesareia under Au- 
gustus (see Chap. XX note 14). For the cities which assumed the name see 
also Robert Hellenica 11 p. 77L For Philadelpheia as Neocaesareia under 
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Tiberius, Gaius and Claudius see Buresch Aus Lydien, p. 217b: Imhoof- 
Blumer Lyd. Stadtmunzen, pp. 115b and 119b: B. M. Cat. Lydia, p. 195, no. 
55f. The 8rjfj.o<s 6 NeoKcucrapewi' which appears in a list of cities (AM. xix 
[1894], p. 102b) was identified by Buresch with Philadelpheia. It has been 
frequently supposed, e.g. by Chapot ( Prov . Procons. p. 66, note 4), by Ruge 
(RE. xi 376) and by A. H. M. Jones (Cities, p. 74), that it was in gratitude 
for the relief granted by Tiberius that Cibyra took the name Caesareia, which 
occurs in inscriptions of the second and third centuries and on coins from 
Severus onward; see l.G.R. m 489 ( = O.GJ. 566) and 500 1; iv 900, 907 ( = 
O.GJ. 495), 908 and 911: B.CH. xxiv (1900), p. 338b, no. 1: Coll. Wadd. 
583if. : B. M. Cat. Phrygia, p. I36f., nos. 3of. and 49b Since, however, the 
earliest known inscription which shows the name (l.G.R. iv 900) is dated in 
a.d. 137, this seems doubtful. Monuments in honour of Tiberius as Conditor 
uno tem[pore XII urbium t]errae motu ve\xatarum\ (ktmtti 7S era Kaipw 
ScuScKa noXewv), dated in a.d. 31, were erected at Aegae and Mostene; see 
CJ.L. hi 7096 and I.G.R. iv 1351 = O.GJ. 471 = Dessau 8785. Fragments of 
similar inscriptions from Cyme are perhaps to be found in I.C.R. iv 1739 
(a.d. 31/2 ?) and C 1 .L. 111 7099 (a.d. 34/5). For the colossus erected in Rome 
see Phlegon frg. 42 Muller (F.H.G. 111 p. 621) =frg. 36 xm Jac. (F. Gr. Hist. 
11 p. 1182). It is generally agreed that a copy of the base is preserved in the 
well-known pedestal from Puteoli (CJ.L. x 1624 = Dessau 156), dated in a.d. 
30, which contains a dedication to Tiberius with fourteen figures bearing the 
names Sa[rde]s, [Magnesjia, Philadelphia, Tmolus, Cyme, Temnos, Cibyra, 
Myrina, Ephesos, Apollonidea, Hyrca[nis], Mostene, [Aeg]ae, [Hiero] Cae- 
sarea. A fragment at Sardis (Ins. Sardis 9 = l.G.R. iv 1514), containing a reso- 
lution passed by the representatives of several cities, including Mostene, 
Cibyra, Magnesia, Hierocaesareia (?), Apollonis, Hyrcanis, Myrina and 
Temnus, probably refers to action taken in this connexion. A monument at 
Sardis to Tiberius by the city-tribe Tv/xoiXlv (Ins. Sardis 34 = I.G.R. tv 1503) 
may also commemorate the aid given by the Emperor, as may a coin of 
Magnesia with a head representing the Senate and the legend 0 e 6 v HvvkX q- 
tov and, on the reverse, a portrait of Livia; see Imhoof-Blumer ibid. p. 88, 
no. 3 and B. M. Cat. Lydia, p. 144, no. 47. 

24 . Tiberiopolis is known only from the geographical sources and from its 
coins; see Ptolemy v 2, 17: Hierocles 668, 9: Notitae Episcopatuum : Coll. 
Wadd. 6572b: Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. p. 300b: B. M. Cat. Phrygia, pp. cv and 
421b A coin (B.M. Cat., no. 1) bearing the legend Se/Jacrro? Tq8epio[7ro] Xi- 
rdtv with a representation of the emperor standing before a temple-front and, 
on the obverse, heads of an Augusta and the Senate may perhaps date from 
the time of Tiberius. Other coins, inscribed j 3 ov\ij, Sij/xos and yepovcria and 
dated by the name of an archon, show that the community was organized 
as a polis. The order in which the geographers mention Tiberiopolis indi- 
cates a situation in the valley of the upper Egrigoz £ay (the most important 
tributary of the Rhyndacus), where there are several possible sites; see Ruge 
in RE. vi a 790b 
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25 . For Pappa (Yunuslar) on the Via Sebaste (see Chap. XIX note 43) in 
the territory of the Orondeis see Chap. XII note 25. The name of the new city 
appears on coins of Antoninus Pius inscribed T ifieptecov Tlamrr)v 5 >v', see 
Coll. Wadd. 3778: B.M. Cat. Lycia, etc. p. 233: Ramsay in Klio xxn (1929), 
p. 376. This may be the correct form, but TifiepconoXircov (r£>v Kal) Ilair- 
‘trqvatv appears in inscriptions of its Council and People of the second and 
third centuries : see I.G.R. hi 309, 1468 and 1469 and Chap. XII note 25. It was 
pointed out by A. H. M. Jones (Greeks City, p. 69) that, whereas a portion of 
the territory of the Orondeis was presumably given to the new city, the rest 
was under the charge of a procurator Orondici, who was probably the super- 
visor of an imperial estate; see Not. d. Scavi 1925, p. 4iof., no. 6 — Ann. Bp. 
1927, 104 and Chap. XIX note 44. 

26 . Tacitus Ann. iv 15, 4; 37; 55f.: Cassius Dio ux 28, 1. Tacitus enumer- 
ates the eleven competing cities as Hypaepa, Tralles, Laodiceia, Magnesia, 
Ilium, Halicarnassus, Pergamum, Ephesus, Miletus, Sardis and Smyrna. 
Even before the death of Augustus the demos of Smyrna had erected a statue 
of Tiberius ( I.G.R. iv 1391). Its success in obtaining the new temple was 
celebrated by the issue of a coin bearing the name of Tiberius and his figure 
in front of a temple and, on the reverse, the legend Se/Seumj, SiWXip-os 
with heads of Livia and the Senate; see B.M. Cat. Ionia, p. 268, no. 266f. 

27 . For the priests of Tiberius at Pergamum and Nysa see I.G.R. iv 454 and 
CJ.G. 2943 = Syll.* 781 and Chap. XVIII note 57. For his general refusal to 
accept divine honours see Cassius Dio lvii 9, if. and Suetonius Tib. 26, 1. 
For his letter to Gytheium see Ztschr. d. Savigny-Stift., Roman. Abt. xlix 
(1929), p. 313 and R.A. xxix (1929), p. ioif. The somewhat ambiguous lan- 
guage was regarded by Rostovtzeff in Rev. Hist, clxiii (1930), p. 22f. as 
characteristic of the “hypocrisy” of which Tiberius was accused by the ancient 
historians. The ambiguity may have been due to his habitual suspensa semper 
et obscura verba (Tacitus Ann. 1 11, 4), but it is perhaps more probable, as 
observed by Charlesworth in Papers Brit. School Rome xv (1939), p. 3, that 
he was attempting to make his refusal as polite as possible. 

28 . For the worship of Tiberius in the cities of the Empire see F. Geiger 
De Sacerdotibus Augustorum munic. — Diss. phil. Halenses xxm 1 (1913), 
p. iof. and L. R. Taylor in T.A.P.A. lx (1929), p. 96L, who pointed out that, 
in spite of his refusal to Gytheium, he received the “regular forms of cult” 
which had been instituted for Augustus, and that his acceptance of the 
emperor’s divine position was consistent with his policy of observing the 
precedents set by his predecessor. For the worship of Tiberius at Lapethus see 
I.GJR. in 933 = O.G.I. 583 (a.d. 29). For his priest at Cos see Maiuri NS. 462. 
The letter written by him in a.d. 15 to the magistrates, Council and People 
of the city, acknowledging the receipt of a decree and letters brought to him 
by envoys ( l.GJR . iv 1042), may perhaps have referred to the creation of this 
cult. For his priests see also I.G. xn 3, 339 and 517 (Thera) : Ins. Sardis 47= 
I.G.R. iv 1523 = S.E.G. iv 637 (Sardis, second century): B.CH. x (1886), 
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p. 516, no. 6 and AM. xix (1894), p. 116 (Tralles, where his cult was com- 
bined with that of 'E/canj tefiao-rrj, ir. Livia) : C.I.G. 2815=: R.E.G. xix 
(1906), p. ii4f., no. 35, as restored in R. Phil, xxxvm (1914), p. 2i2f. (Aphro- 
disias) : I.G.R. 111 1473 (Iconium) : I.G.R. in 474 (Lycian Koinon). At Ephe- 
sus, perhaps in recognition of the aid received after the earthquake (see above 
note 23), a priest was created for the twin sons of Tiberius’s son, Drusus, 
born in aj>. 19 (Tacitus Ann. n 84, 1), one of whom died in 23 (Tacitus rv 
15, 1), as well as a priestess of Livia (Augusta Demeter Carpophorus) ; see 
S.E.G. iv 515 = Ann. Jip. 1929, 124. For Tiberius as 0eos see LG. xn 2, 205 = 
I.G.R. iv 71 (Mitylene) : LG. xii 2, 536 = I.G.R. iv 8 (Eresus): Bull. Comm. 
Arch. Com. lx (1932), Bull. Mus. Imp. Rom. p. 14, no. 11 = Ann. Ep. 1934, 
89 (Cos, before a.d. 29) : I.G.R. in 715, 720 and 721 (Myra) : I.G.R. iv 144 = 
S.E.G. iv 707 (Cyzicus) . 

29 . I.G.R. rv 207 (Ilium, a.d. 31) : I.G. xii 2, 206 = I.G.R. iv 72 (Mitylene, 
also kt'kttt)?): B.C.H. v (1881), p. 41 (Mylasa) : Bull. Comm. Arch. Com. 
ibid. p. 12, no. 10 (Cos, see Chap. XX note 9) : I.G.R. 111 941 (Paphus on 
Cyprus); 845 (Diocaesareia, also KTicmj?); 721 (Myra). For the enclosure 
(perhaps the agora ) at Aphrodisias, surrounded, at least on three sides, by 
colonnades with a frieze composed of a garland interspersed with male and 
female heads of many types in high relief (of which 179 have been found), 
erected, according to the dedicatory inscription, by a certain Diogenes, son of 
Menander, and his brother (?) Menander, see G. Jacopi in Arch. Jahrb. liii 
(1938), Arch. Anz. 744b : Jacopi and L. Crema in Mon. Ant. xxxvm 2 (1939), 
pp. c/L and 209L: E. Will in R.A. xii (1938), p. 228L Jacopi and Crema 
showed (Mon. Ant. ibid. pp. 2if. and 224^) that there is no reason to sup- 
pose, with S. Ferri in Riv. Fil. lxvi (1938), p. 59L, that this colonnade was 
part of the “Gymnasium of Diogenes” which was repaired in the Antonine 
period by Carminius Claudianus (Cl.G. 2782, see Cbap. XXIV note 54). 

30 . Tacitus Ann. 111 6of. (a.d. 22) ; iv 14 (aj>. 23) : Suetonius Tib. 37 (where 
it is incorrectly stated that Tiberius abolished the right of asylum every- 
where). According to Tacitus, the following cities sent delegations to Rome: 
Ephesus, Magnesia-on-Maeander, Aphrodisias, Stratoniceia, Hierocaesareia, 
Pergamum, Smyrna, Tenos, Sardis, Miletus, Samos and Cos, besides Paphus, 
Amathus and Salamis on Cyprus and the Cretans. One of the envoys from 
Miletus was probably Meniscus, [irpecrjSJewras rrpos top Se/Jao-jVov] inrep 
rrj<s aorvXios rod Ai8v/r«as ’Aw-oXA-ou/os xal raw rfjs iroKeoiq hacautiv (O.GJ. 
472). The honours bestowed at Samos on the two Consuls of a.d. 23 cwre/Seiav 
Xapiv T7js irpos to ffeiov ( I.GJR . iv ijz^ — SJE.G. 1 389) were perhaps an ex- 
pression of gratitude for their aid in preserving the rights of the Temple of 
Hera. 

31 . 1 .GJi. iv 219 = Dorpfeld Troja u. Won, p. 472, no. 72, recording honours 
conferred on T. Valerius Proculus, <f>poPTurrrjp (perhaps a procurator) of 
Drusus Caesar (the son of Tiberius, or possibly, the second son of Germani- 
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cus), KaOfkovja ra iv 'EXXi tftnrovrtp \j)crrr}pia Kal iv airatnv avemfiapriTov 
(f>v\at;avTa rrjv rrokiv. 

32 . Tacitus Ann. i 74 (ajj. 15). Marcellus’s full name appears on a coin 
issued in the colony of Apameia Myrleia ( Receuil 1 p. 251, no. 38). For his 
trial see Anderson in J.RS. xvii (1927), p. 48 and R. S. Rogers Criminal 
Trials . . . under Tiberius, p. 9! For the procedure adopted in 4 b.c. see 
Chap. XX note 58. Marcellus’s condemnation is somewhat uncertain, for it 
depends solely on the obviously incorrect account of his case which appears 
in Suetonius Tib. 58. 

33 . Tacitus Ann. m 66f.; iv 15, 4. Silanus’s proconsulship was placed in 
a.d. 20/1 by Waddington ( Fastes , p. in). For his trial see Rogers, p. 66f. 

34 . Tacitus Ann. iv 15, 3: Cassius Dio lvii 23, 4 f. Capito’s praenomen ap- 
pears in an inscription in his honour at Cos; see Bull. Comm. Arch. Com. lx 
(1932), Bull. Mus. Imp. Rom., p. 15!., no. 12 = Ann. Bp. 1934, 90. Since he 
was praised by the demos for his evvoia, it can hardly be supposed that the 
Coans took part in accusing him. For his trial see Rogers, p. 73. 

35 . Tacitus Ann. in 32, 2f. Since Lepidus (Consul in a.d. 6) was still in 
Rome in 22 (Tacitus in 72, evidently referring to him), his proconsulship of 
Asia could not have begun before this year. His name appears on coins of 
Cotiaeium bearing the portrait of Tiberius {Coll. Wadd. no. 5890 and B.M. 
Cat. Phrygia, p. 163, no. 26L), and he was presumably the Marcus Aemilius 
Lepidus to 8 evrepov avdvTraTos honoured as “patron and benefactor” by the 
demos of Cos; see Bull. Comm. Arch. Com. ibid., p. 8f., no. 6 = Ann. Bp. 
1934, 87. Much confusion has arisen between him and Manius Aemilius 
Lepidus (Consul in a.d. n), whose name appears in full in Ann. 111 22, 2 
(a.d. 20) in connexion with the trial of his sister. In the various passages 
where the Codex Mediceus reads only M. Lepidus {Ann. 1 13, 2; in n, 2; 
35, 1 ; 50, 1 ; iv 20, 3; 56, 3; vi 27, 4), the emendation M\, which was suggested 
by Borghesi, was adopted by Nipperdey and by Furneaux and has found 
general acceptance; see e.g. R.E. 1 551, no. 63 and P.I.R. 2 1 p. 58!., nos. 363 
and 369. Because of the adoption of this emendation in Ann. iv 56, 3L 
(aj>. 26), where it is recorded that Lepidus, cut ea provincia {i.e. Asia) ob- 
vencrat, was chosen by the Senate as a special commissioner to supervise the 
building of the new provincial temple at Smyrna (see above note 26) but de- 
clined the appointment, it has been generally assumed that Manius Lepidus 
was proconsul of Asia in au>. 26/7; see Waddington Fastes, p. 1 i5f . : Chapot 
Prov. Procons. p. 305 and Mel. en Homage H la Mem. de Fr. Martroye (Paris 
1940), p. 89: PJ.R. II. cc. The only basis, however, for the assumption that 
Manius held the proconsulship of Asia is an inscription from Pergamum 
{C.I.L. hi 398 = 7089), M'. Aimilio M’. f. Pal. Proculo praef. fabr. M'. Lepidi 
Au[g. proc.], in which the restoration at the end, depending on the readings 
of early copyists, does not prove that the Manius Lepidus in question was 
either proconsul of Asia or the Consul of a.d. ii. Neither an inscription from 
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Mauretania ( CJ.L . vm 9247), VE (emended to M’.) Lepidi procos. Asiae, 
which is sometimes cited as evidence for the same view, nor a tombstone 
from Rome ( CJ.L . vi 9859), Manias Aemilius Lepi[di /.] Strato rogato[r\, 
affords any proof that Manius Lepidus was proconsul of Asia; in the former 
inscription VE may equally well be emended to M. There appears to be no 
reason, therefore, for altering M. to M\ in Ann. iv 56, 3; on the contrary, the 
phrase cut ea provincia obvenerat , alluding to Lepidus, seems to hark back 
to the words Asiae sorte depellendum and missus in Asiam used of Marcus 
Lepidus in Ann. hi 32, 2f. It would seem, accordingly, that the name of 
Manius Lepidus should be removed from the Fasti of the proconsuls of Asia. 
Since Marcus Lepidus was evidently back in Rome in a.d. 26, when he was 
appointed special commissioner to Smyrna, his two-year term in Asia may be 
dated in 22-24 or 23-25. His second year of office may have been due to the 
disqualification of Servius Maluginensis for the post (see below note 37) . 

36 . Tacitus Ann. iv 36, 4 (a.d. 25). His term of office was dated by Wad- 
dington ( Fastes , p. 115) in either 22/3 or 23/4; but if the two-year term of 
Marcus Lepidus may be supposed to have extended over these years (see 
above note 35), Fonteius must be placed in 21/2 or 24/5. 

37 . Tacitus Ann. 1 80, 4; vi 27, 2f.: Suetonius Tib. 41 and 63: Cassius Dio 
lviii 25, 5: Josephus Ant. Jud. xvm 6, 5, § i7of. (with the emendation ai'Stovs 
in § 172 for the Mss. euSovs, as proposed by J. E. Powell in Cl. Rev. l [1936], 
p. 11). It was pointed out by Furneaux (notes to Tacitus ll. cc.) that the 
only governors known to have been forbidden to leave Rome were L. Aelius 
Lamia and L. Arruntius, imperial legates, respectively, of Syria and Hispania 
Citerior. The fact that out of 57 men (Tiberius, Germanicus and Drusus 
omitted) who are known to have been Consuls ( ordinarii or suffecti) from 
a.d. 6 to a.d. 23 inclusive (see Liebenam Fasti Consulates , p. 9L, with cor- 
rections by Harrer and Suskin in A.J.A. xliii [1939], p. 278), only eight 
(omitting Ser. Cornelius Lentulus Maluginensis, who, as Flamen Dialis, was 
forbidden to go to the province, see Tacitus Ann. 111 58f. and 71, 3L) are 
known to have held the proconsulship of Asia during Tiberius’s principate 
and seven to have held that of Africa during the same period (see A. C. Pallu 
de Lessert Fastes d. Prov. Africaines, 1 p. 93L) suggests that either many did 
refuse these offices or were considered unworthy to hold them. It was sug- 
gested by Charlesworth (C.A.H. x p. 640) that the refusals were due to the 
fear of accusation in connexion with the administration of a province. 

38 . For Petronius (Consul suffectus in 19) see Keil-Premerstein 1 no. 18 = 
I.G.R. iv 1499 (e[Vi] dvffiwdrjov IIo]v/ 3 Aiou II erpcaviov to y') and a coin of 
Pergamum ( B . M. Cat. Mysia, p. 140, no. 253L) bearing the heads of Tiberius 
and Livia and the legend Sc^Soo-toi ewl Herptoviov to <?'. His name also 
appears (but without iteration) on a coin of Smyrna ( B . M. Cat. Ionia, p. 
268, no. 266f.) which shows the figure of Tiberius standing in front of a 
temple. Since this coin evidently commemorated the construction of the 
temple in Smyrna (see above note 26), the term of Petronius could not have 
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begun before 27, and since he had returned to Rome in 36 (Tacitus Ann. 
vi 45, 3), his governorship of Asia was presumably in 28-34 or 2 9 ' 35 - F° r 
Silanus (Consul ordinarius in 19) see C.I.L. xiv 3665 = Dessau 6236; his 
proconsularship of Africa is usually dated in 33 - 39 ; see Hohl in RE. x i098f. 

39 . Tacitus Ann. vi 31 f.; 41, 2f.: Josephus Ant. Jud. xvm 4, 4, §96f.; Cassius 
Dio lviii 26; lix 27, 2f.: Suetonius Cal. 14; Vit. 2. See also Mommsen R.G. 
v 2 p. 376f. = Prop. Rom. Emp. II p. 45L: Dessau G.R.K. 11 p. 85^: Marsh 
Reign of Tiberius, p. 21 if.: Anderson in C.AJd. x p. 747!.: N. C. Debevoise 
Polit. Hist, of Parthia, p. 158b It has sometimes been assumed, e.g. by Momm- 
sen and Dessau, that Vitellius had extraordinary powers in the East, analo- 
gous to those held by Gaius Caesar and Germanicus, but, except for the 
somewhat ambiguous statement of Tacitus (vi 32, 5) quoted in the text, 
there is little evidence on which to base the assumption. Every known action 
of Vitellius (including the conquest of the Cilician Cietae, see below note 
40), save possibly his removal of Pontius Pilate from the procuratorship of 
Judaea (Josephus ibid. §89), could have been done by an imperial legate 
of Syria, vested with ordinary powers. The chronology of this whole episode 
is uncertain. Tacitus, after listing under the year 35 all the events which fol- 
lowed the arrival of the Parthian malcontents in Rome, namely, the despatch- 
ing and death of Phraates, the selection of Mithradates for the Armenian 
throne, the appointment of Vitellius (Consul ordinarius in 34), the conquest 
of Armenia by Mithradates, the defeat of Orodes, the invasion of Armenia 
by Artabanus and his departure into exile and the entry of Tiridates into 
Mesopotamia, informed his readers (vi 38, 1), quae duabus aestatibus gesta 
coniunxi. He then proceeded to list under the year 36 the behaviour of Tiri- 
dates in his new kingdom, the mission of Hiero to Artabanus, the latter’s 
return and the flight of Tiridates to Syria. Since the events listed under 35 
include also those of 34, and since much happened between the appointment 
of Vitellius and his appearance with Tiridates at the Euphrates, it would 
seem that he was appointed before the end of 34 (a suffectus taking his place 
as Consul). The meeting between Vitellius and Artabanus (which does not 
appear in Tacitus’s sixth book) was dated under Gaius by Dio and Suetonius. 
In the narrative of Josephus, on the other hand, it is placed under Tiberius; 
this dating was accepted by Mommsen and supported with convincing argu- 
ments by E. Taubler (Die Parthernachrichten b. Josephus, pp. 39L and 55!.), 
who, followed by Dessau and Anderson, showed that the ancient historical 
writers, hostile to Tiberius and grudging him this success, attributed to 
Gaius the glory of Artabanus’s capitulation, the statement that the King 
did obeisance to Gaius’s image being a fictitious embellishment, which 
originated with either Vitellius himself or one of his partisans. 

40 . Tacitus Ann. vi 41, 1. The correct form of the name, which in the 
Codex Mediceus is spelled Cietarum in this passage but Clitarum in Ann. 
xn 55, 1, is found as Kirp-uv on coins of Antiochus IV of Commagene (see 
below note 49) and in an inscription at Athens in honour of Hadrian by 
the Council and People of Coropissus, ttJJs] Keryslov prjrpoTtoXeoJs ( I.G . 11 2 
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3307 = O.G.I. 574). It appears also as KirjnSos or RrjTtSo? on coins of Phila- 
delphia in Cilicia and as Knjrah' or Krjr&v on coins of Coropissus; see Coll. 
Wadd. 4437L and 4749 f.: B. M. Cat. Lycaonia, etc. pp. 127 and 65: Imhoof- 
Blumer Kl. M. pp. 480 and 462. See also Wilhelm in AEM. xvn (1894), 
p. if. Since the site of Coropissus, however, is unknown (see Chap. XI note 
25) and that of Philadelphia, although perhaps in central Cilicia Aspera, 
is uncertain (see Chap. XXIII note 31), neither the inscription nor these 
coins can supply any clue to the situation of the region. On the other hand, 
coins of Olba of Severus and Caracalla and perhaps of the Antonines are in- 
scribed Mijt. (or Mtj.) Ktj., presumably an abbreviation for MrjrpdiroXts 
Ktjtw; see Coll. Wadd. 4436: B. M. Cat. Lycaonia, etc. p. 126, no. 30: Ztschr. 
f. Num. xii (1885), p. 3 70: Num. Ztschr. xxi (1889), p. 212, no. 1: Imhoof- 
Blumer ibid. p. 479. Since, however, Olba appears also as M177-. Kew(aTwv) 
and the neighbouring Diocaesareia as Mi ]rpo. KewartSo? or Kevvar&v on 
coins of the late second and the third centuries (see above note 12), it seems 
uncertain whether the place was included in the territory of the Cietae. The 
question is further complicated by the fact that Ptolemy listed two regions 
called Ktj tis. Of these, one (v 7, 3) included the coast cities of Cilicia Aspera 
from Anemurium on the west to the mouth of the Calycadnus on the east, 
the other (v 7, 6) a city called Olbasa, presumably an error for Olba (see 
Ruge in RJE. xvii 2399). Since in a.d. 52 the Cietae took the offensive in ravag- 
ing the coast cities and laying siege to Anemurium (Tacitus Ann. xn 55), 
it seems evident that at this time this region did not belong to them. It may 
be supposed, accordingly, that their original home was in central Cilicia 
Aspera and that in the course of time the name of their territory was ex- 
tended toward the east and south to include both Olba and the coast. 

41 . Cassius Dio ux 3, 4: Suetonius Cal. 15, 3. For the oath of Assus see 
I.G.R. iv 251 =Syll. a 797 = Bruns Fontes 7 , no. 102 = Abbott and Johnson 
Municip. Administration, no. 48 and Mommsen Ges. Sckr. vin p. 46if. For 
Jerusalem see Josephus Ant. Jud. xvm 5, 3, § 124. For Aritium see C 1 L.. n 
172 = Dessau 190 = Bruns Fontes 7 , no. 101, dated [a. d. ] v Idus Mai[as] in 
a.d. 37. 

42 . I.G.R. iv 145 =Syll. 3 798; the decree is dated 9 Thargelion (1 June), 
but since the calendar of Cyzicus began (with Boedromion) in September 
(see Hasluck Cyzicus, p. 252!.), unless Gaius was made hipparch immedi- 
ately after he was declared emperor, the year was aj>. 38. For Chios see 
Robert in B.C.H. lvu (1933), p. 529b, where it was shown that l.G.R. iv 
947 and 948 should be combined and that the decree refers to Gaius rather 
than, as previously supposed, to Germanicus. For Cos see l.G.R. iv 1102. 
For a dedication for Gaius’s welfare found near Attaleia see Ann. Scuol. 
Atene 111 (1921), p. 29 = Ann. Bp. 1922, 3. 

43 . For the view that Gaius, carried away by a sense of power, set out to 
make himself an autocratic ruler see Willrich in Klio in (1903), p. 461b: 
Momigliano in Ann. d. R. Scuola Norm. Sup. di Pisa 1 (1932), p. 216: 
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Charlesworth in C.AJL. x p. 655L: J. P. V. D. Balsdon The Emperor Gaius 
(Oxford 1934), p. i47f. 

44 . Cassius Dio lix 4, 4. For Gaius’s letter to the Koinon of the Achaeans, 

Boeotians, Locrians, Phocians and Euboeans, see LG. vn 271 x 111 = Dessau 
8792, dated 19 Aug. 37. For the dedications at Mitylene see I.G. xii 2, 165 
and 172 b = l.G.R. iv 80 and 78 b ( = Dessau 8789). For Drusilla as Nea 
’A^poSinj at Cyzicus and Magnesia see I.G.R. iv 145 =Sy//. 3 798, 1 . 12 (see 
above note 42) and Ins. Magn. 156. She appears at Samos as Nea Xapi? 
( I.G.R . iv 1721 —S.E.G. 1 392) and at Halasarna on Cos, if the inscription 
is correctly restored, as ’Ze^curra ’Opovoia (I.G JR. iv 1098) . Gaius’s youngest 
sister, Julia, as Nea Nwetyf^opo?] had a priestess in common with 

Athena Nicephorus and Athena Polias at Pergamum; see I.G.R. iv 464 = 
O.GJ. 474 (evidently before she was exiled by her brother in a.d. 39). For 
the title of Agrippina at Mitylene see above note 17. 

45 . For the death of Drusilla on 10 June, 38 see CJ.L. xiv 4535, 1 . 29 (Fasti 
Ostienses). For her deification see Cassius Dio lix ix, 2f. It has been restored 
as on 23 Sept. 38 in CJJL. vi 2028 e = Henzen Act. Frat. Arv. p. xlvi. For 
Gaius’s claims for himself see Cassius Dio lix 26, 5f.; 28, 2f.: Suetonius Cal. 
22: Josephus Ant. Jud. xix 1, 1, §4 and 2, i, § 11. See also Seneca de Tranq. 
An. 14, 9. It was observed by Charlesworth in Harvard Theol. Rev. xxvm 
(1935), p. 15 f. that Gaius did not definitely identify himself with Jupiter 
but was content to treat him as an equal and call him “brother.” 

46 . Cassius Dio lix 28, 1 ( a . d . 40), where it is added that Gaius chose Mile- 
tus because he wished to appropriate the Temple of Apollo at Didyma. The 
construction of a temple of Gaius at Miletus is attested by an inscription from 
his statue erected by vea-trot. ol ol irpomos vea>Tro[ir)]cravTe<; airrov ini apx tc- 
pi<os IVa iov Ovepyikiov Kamrwvos rov pev iv Meikifrat vaov Valov Kat- 
crapoi to npSnov, rfj s 8c ’Ao-ias to rpirov, who were citizens of the fol- 
lowing cities of the province of Asia: Julia, Miletus, Pergamum, Antiocheia 
(on Maeander), Cyzicus, Apameia, Laodiceia, Caesareia (presumably Tral- 
les, see Chap. XX note 7), Adramyttium, Philomelium, Halicarnassus, Smyr- 
na and Sardis; see Wiegand in Abh. Bert. A/^ad. 1911, Anh. 1 p. 65, no. 3 = 
Robert Hellenica vii (1949), p. 206L Julia was either Julia Gordus in Lydia, 
as supposed by Wiegand, or Julia in the plain of the Phrygian Cayster (see 
Chap. I note 4). Wiegand pointed out that this was presumably the hexastyle 
temple which appears on a coin of Miletus with the head of Gaius; see B. M. 
Cat. Ionia, p. 198, no. 43. The fact that these neopoioi were the representatives 
of thirteen different cities suggests that it was a provincial temple, analogous 
to those built at Pergamum under Augustus (see Chap. XVIII note 52) and 
Smyrna under Tiberius (see above note 26). It was suggested by Robert 
(ibid. p. 222f.) that the cities were the centres of the judiciary dioceses. Since, 
however, there is no other evidence for the existence of a provincial temple of 
the emperors at Miletus and since no meeting of the Koinon of the province 
is known to have been held in the city until the time of Hadrian (I.G.R. iv 
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780, see Chap. XVIII note 55), it must remain doubtful whether this temple 
was built by the province as a whole. It may, however, have never been 
finished. Wiegand pointed out that Dio’s statement that Gaius wished to 
appropriate the temple at Didyma was doubtless a mere rumour, originating 
perhaps in a gift made by him for its construction, which had never been 
completed (see Chap. Ill note 83). According to Suetonius Cal. 21, he planned 
to finish it, but in the second century after Christ it was still unfinished 
(Pausanias vii 5, 4). It was supposed by Haussoullier {Etudes, p. 272!.) that 
a group of artisans called [ot] dito rfjs ’Atria? Texvdlrai oi ipya^opevoi tov 
iv Ai8u/xots va 6 v, who honoured an envoy sent to Rome concerning the 
inviolability of the temple ( O.GJ . 472), was engaged in the construction 
under Gaius. If, however, as has been suggested (see above note 30), this en- 
voy went to Rome in aj>. 22, the interval between his mission and the be- 
stowal of the honours seems to render this connexion doubtful. 

47 . Philo Leg. ad Gaium 188 and 207L: Josephus Ant. Jud. xvm 8, 2, § 26if. 
=Bell. Jud. 11 10, 1, §i85f.: Tacitus Hist, v 9. See also Willrich in Klio in 
(1903), p. 41 if. 

48 . Josephus Ant. Jud. xvm 6, 10, §237: Cassius Dio lix 8, 2. His name and 
titles appear in an inscription from southeastern Syria ( I.G.R. m 1244 = O.GJ. 
419). See also Rosenberg in RE. x 143!. For Abilene, a part of the region 
of Ituraea (between the Lebanon and Antilebanon ranges), and Lysanias 
see Beer in RE. ix 2378!. and Stein in RE. xm 2507L 

49 . Cassius Dio lix 8, 2 : Suetonius Cal. 16, 3. His full name is given as C. 
Julius Antiochus in Pap. Brit. Mus. hi p. 214!., no. 1178, 1 . 21 (Claudius’s 
letter to the Society of Athletes, see Chap. XXIII note 12). He appears as 
BamXetis Meyas ’Avrioxos ‘Em,(f>avrjs and his wife as Bacrlkuraa ’Icuramj 
on coins, not only of Commagene but also of the various cities and regions 
in Cilicia (see below) over which they ruled; see Babelon Rois de Syrie, etc. 
pp. ccxvf. and 2i8f.: Coll. Wadd. 4214, 4252, 4799 f. and 7244L: Ztschr. 
f. Hum. xvn (1890), p. 17L: Imhoof-Blumer in Rev. Suisse de Num. vm 
(1898), p. 30, nos. 18-21 and Zur Griech. u. Rom. Munzkunde (Geneva 1908), 
p. 2i8f.: B.M. Cat. Galatia, etc. pp. xlvi and io6f. Antiochus and Iotape are 
mentioned together in a list of names (presumably stephanephori) at Chios 
{I.G.R. iv 940, corrected in J.O.AJ. xiv [1911], Beibl. 53L), and his name has 
been restored in a decree of the city; see I.G.R. iv 946=1701 and Robert 
Etudes epigr. et philol. p. 134!. Silver drachmae of Chios inscribed Bao-iXews 
’Avtioxov S&pov were presented by him, perhaps in return for the stephane- 
phorate; see Imhoof-Blumer Gr. Miinzen, p. 133: B. M. Cat. Galatia, etc. 
p. xlvi : Robert, p. 139. His name appears also on the monument of his grand- 
son, C. Julius Antiochus Philopappus at Athens {I.G. 11 2 3451 = O.G.I. 409- 
13). The BcurtArcrcra ‘Iwrairq <$Hkd 8 ek<Jx)s whose name and portrait are in- 
scribed on coins both of the Lacanatae (in Cilicia Aspera) and of Com- 
magene (Babelon, p. 22if., no. 32L and B. M. Cat. Galatia, etc. p. 109) was 
presumably Antiochus’s wife rather than his daughter, who in aj>. 72 suc- 
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ceeded to a portion of his dominions (see Chap. XXIV note 26). The state- 
ment of Dio (lix 8, 2) that Gaius gave Antiochus rd rrapadaXda-aia r. fjs 
KiAtxias is confirmed by the coins bearing the King’s name and portrait 
(or those of Iotape) which were issued at Anemurium, Celenderis, Corycus, 
Sebaste and Selinus (see above). His possession of the inland regions of the 
Cietae and Lacanatis (see Chap. XXIII note 31) is also attested by the coins. 
Coins of Antiochus inscribed A vuaovatv indicate that he received a certain 
amount of territory north of the Taurus in southern Lycaonia, which may 
have belonged to Archelaus I of Cappadocia (see Chap. XX note 24) and, 
inherited by his son (see above note 11), have passed, together with this 
monarch’s Cilician dominions, to Antiochus. The evidence of these coins is 
borne out by the fact that Ptolemy’s lists (v 6, 16) contain a strategia of 
Cappadocia named , Avru>x tain )> containing Derbe and Laranda (and the 
otherwise unknown Olbasa and Musbanda), situated in the part of Lycaonia 
adjoining Cilicia Aspera on the north and presumably subject to Antiochus, 
whose name was subsequently given to it; see Ruge in RJS. xm 2255. The 
name of the region has been restored as Lycaon(ia) An[tioch]ian(a) in 
C.I.L. v 8660 = Dessau 1364 and as [Avicaovtas ’Avrtjoxias in I.G.R. iv 390 
by Ramsay in ].O.AJ. vn (1904), Beibl. 70, note 8. The friendship between 
Antiochus and King Agrippa appears in the betrothal of the former’s son, 
Epiphanes, to Agrippa’s daughter Drusilla (Josephus Ant. Jud. xix 9, 1, §355). 

50 . The death of Pythodoris has been somewhat arbitrarily placed about 
a.d. 22/3; see Receuil i 2 p. 9. This date is based solely on the coins of her 
daughter Tryphaena (see below note 51) bearing the regnal years 17 and 18 
and the probability that Tryphaena ceased to issue coins on the accession of 
her son, Polemo II, to the kingship in 38/9 (see below note 53). On the 
other hand, the fact that the era of Comana Pontica was reckoned from 33/4 
or 34/5 (see below note 52), showing that the city was incorporated in the 
Empire at this time, suggests that Pythodoris may have lived until about 33. 
For her older son see Chap. XX note 53. 

51 . Strabo xii p. 556 (where, however, the names of Tryphaena and her 
sons are not given). For her coins, inscribed BcuriAtcrcr^s Tpv<f>a.Lvr)<s and 
bearing the dates i£' and 117', see Receuil i 2 p. 22f., no. 22f. For her benefac- 
tions at Cyzicus see I.G.R. iv 144 ( — S.E.G . iv 707), 145 and 146 ( = Syll.^ 798 
and 799 1), 147 and 148. Rostovtzeff pointed out ( Hellenist . World, p. 1454, 
note 349) that the mention in the first of these decrees of rwv d-n-b rijs ol- 
[kov/xo'Jtjs ivrropcav <al £iva>v tcov iXrjkvOorav ets ri )v navrfyvpiv shows 
the prosperity of Cyzicus at this time. For her husband, Cotys, see Tacitus 
Ann. 11 64, 3f. (aj>. 19): Velleius Paterculus n 129, 1: Ovid ex Ponto 11 9. 
For the continued disorder in Thrace after his death see Tacitus Ann. hi 38, 
4f. (a.d. 21) ; iv 5, 5 (a.d. 23) and 47f. (a.d. 26). 

52 . The era of Comana Pontica, used from the time of Gaius onward, was 
reckoned from a.d. 33/4 or 34/5; see l.G.R. hi 105: Receuil i 2 p. togi., no. 9L: 
Kubitschek in RE. 1 643f. 
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53 . Cassius Dio lix 12, 2 (where Polemo is incorrectly called the son of 
Polemo I) : I.G.R. iv 145 (=Syll. s 798, probably in aj>. 38, see above note 42) 
and 147. For Rhoemetalces see also I.G.R. 1 829 (from Maroneia) and LG. 
11 2 1967 and 2292 (as archon in Athens in ajd. 37/8). He is probably the King 
Rhoemetalces who was stephanephorus at Chios ( l.G.R . iv 940 and 941). A 
coin showing the Emperor seated on a curule chair and facing the King, 
bears the legend Bao-iXews 'Poi/ActaX/cav Kot(wos), while another coin bears, 
on one side, his name and portrait, on the other, the name and head of Gaius; 
see B. M. Cat. Thrace , p. 210. For Polemo see Pap. Brit. Mus. hi 1178, 1 . 22 
(see Chap. XXIII note 12), where he is called Julius Polemo 6 Ilovrov 
(fiacrikevs) , and Josephus Ant. Jud. xix 8, 1, §338. His coins with his por- 
trait and the legend BacriXews HoXe/xaivos ( Receuil i 2 p. 24E) bear regnal 
years extending (with intervals) from crows ifi' to crows k€. Since those 
dated crows show the heads both of Claudius and of Nero, this year is 
evidently aj). 54/5, which fixes his accession in a.d. 38/9. His possessions in 
southern Russia included Anapa, east of the Strait of Kertch, if an inscription 
(Latyschev Ins. Orae Sept. Pont. Eux. 11 400) has been correctly restored as 
fiacrikevovros BacrtXews [IIoXc/udwos] &t,koyeppa(vi) kov Kal <J>iXo7rarpt8os 
crows 7 )kr pr)vb<; Aeiow (a.d. 41/2). On the other hand, a coin of the native 
ruler Mithradates, the son of Aspurgus (see Chap. XX note 33) , dated crows 
sXr' (a.d. 39-40) suggests that he was not wholly displaced by Polemo; see 
Minns Scythians and Greeks, p. 61 1 and PI. vn no. 10. It was supposed by 
Dessau ( G.RJC . 11 p. 149, note 2) that Polemo found only a limited recogni- 
tion in his Bosporan dominions and, in fact, may never have visited them in 
person. For Claudius’s action in taking these dominions from him see Chap. 
XXIII, note 25. For Cotys as king of Armenia Minor see Josephus Ijc. and 
Tacitus Ann. xi 9, 3. For the three princes see also Mommsen Ges. Schr. via 
p. 304f., and for their sister Pythodoris, the wife of Rhoemetalces, son of 
Rhascuporis, who succeeded his father as ruler of part of Thrace, see l.G.R. 
1 777 ( = O.GJ. 378) and 1503 and Dessau in Eph. Ep. ix p. 694E 

54 . Seneca de Tranq. An. n, 12: Tacitus Ann. xi 8, 1: Cassius Dio lx 8, 1. 

55 . For Laco see LG. v 1, pp. xvi and 307: Syll. s 789 and note 2: Corinth 
vm 2, 67. For Sohaemus see Cassius Dio lix 12, 2: Tacitus Ann. xii 23, 2. 

56 . See e.g. Willrich in Klio in (1903), p. 302: Momigliano ibid. p. 22if.: 
Charlesworth in C.AH. x p. 660: somewhat similarly Anderson in C.AJH. 
x p. 750. Balsdon, on the other hand, pointed out (ibid. p. 202R) that Gaius 
made no attempt to alter the status of the former kingdoms of Galatia and 
Cappadocia and that by his assignment of Pontus, Armenia Minor and 
Commagene to native rulers Rome “lost nothing.” 

57 . Suetonius Cal. 57: Cassius Dio lix 29, 3: PJ.R . 2 11 p. 118, no. 501. 

58 . Suetonius Cal. 58: Josephus Ant. Jud. xix 1, 12, §77!.: Cassius Dio 
ux 29, 5f. 
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1 . For the boundaries of Lycia see Arkwright in JUS. xv (1895), p. 93L 
(the western boundary only) : Kalinka in Festschrift f. H. Kiepert (Berlin 
1898), p. i6^i.=J.0.AJ. iji (1900), Beibl. 4if.: Ruge in R.E. xm 22yof. For 
the Indus see above p. 38. For the dissolution of the Tetrapolis in Cibyratis 
see above p. 242. Although in Strabo xm p. 631 (the sole place in which this 
dissolution is recorded) only Bubon and Balbura are mentioned as added 
to the Lycian cities, Oenoanda, which lay farther south, must also have been 
included. The region was called Cabalis by Strabo (xm p. 629!) but Cabalia 
by Pliny ( NJ-I . v xoi) and Ptolemy (v 3, 5), both of whom regarded it as in 
Lycia. 

2 . Strabo xi p. 520 and xiv p. 651, where the Chelidonian Islands were con- 
sidered as the border between Lycia and Pamphylia, and the range called 
Solyma in Strabo xiv p. 666 (the Tahtali Dag) was regarded as the “begin- 
ning” of the Taurus; see Chap. I note 55 and Chap. XI note n. The author 
of the Stadiasmus Maris Magni (234 and 254) also regarded the 'Iepa. v Afcpa 
(Gelidonya Burun) as the eastern boundary of Lycia, and this is borne out 
by the fact that no inscriptions in the Lycian language have been found east 
of Rhodiapolis (see below note 14). The list in Ps.-Scylax too, in which Lycia 
is represented as including Perge, is clearly incorrect. 

3 . For Phaselis (Tekir Ova) see Strabo xiv p. 666f,: Beaufort Karamania, 2 
p. 56F: Fellows Travels and Researches (London 1852), p. 158: C. Anti in 
Mon. Ant. xxix (1923), p. 756L: Ruge in RE. xix 1874L: T.A.M. 11 p. 413L 
According to Herodotus n 178, it was a Dorian city. For its foundation by 
Rhodians from Lindus see Philostephanus of Cyrene quoted in Athenaeus 
vn 51, p. 297-8 ( F.H.G . in p. 29, frg. 1): Stephanus Byzantius s.v. Vika: 
Eusebius Chron. 11 p. 84-5 Schdne = Hieronymus Chron. p. 93 Helm. The 
tradition is borne out by the dialect of a treaty made with Maussolus of 
Halicarnassus; see T.AJM. n 1183 = S.GEJ. 1269 and Wilhelm in J.O.A.l. 
1 (1898), p. 151L See also van Gelder Gesch. d. Alt. Rhodier, p. 66f. and 
Beloch G.G. 2 1 1, p. 261, note 3 and 1 2, pp. 22of. and 235. For the surrender 
of Phaselis to Cimon in 466 b.c. see Plutarch Cim. 12, 3L In the Athenian 
tribute lists the Phaselitae are listed under the rubrics Kaporbs <J>opo<s and 
’Iowko? <j)6pog (Meritt, Wade-Gery and McGregor Ath. Tribute Lists 1 nos. 
12-14, 22 > 2 3 ar >d 37) and not among the Avkloi kclI ervv[7eXds] (ibid. no. 9). 
Phaselis is also mentioned separately from the Lycians in Arrian Anab. 1 24, 
5f. and Diodorus xx 27, 1. According to Livy xxxvii 23, 1, it was in confinio 
Lyciae et Pamphyliae, and it appears as the westernmost city of Pamphylia 
in Mela 1 79, Pliny N.H. v 96 and Athenaeus vm 42, p. 350 a. During the 
second century before Christ it issued silver coins of the type used by the 
Lycian Federation (see below note 33) but without the distinctive legend 
AvKioiv; see B. M. Cat. Lycia, etc. p. 81, no. i6f. Strabo (l.c.), while regarding 
Phaselis as a Lycian city, added that it did not belong to the Lycian Koinon. 
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For tetradrachms countermarked, like those o£ Side and Aspendus (Chap. 
XI note 5), with the Seleucid anchor see Regling in Ztschr. f. Nu-m. xxxvm 
(1928), p. nof. For the relations of Phaselis with Rome in 167/6 b.c. see 
Polybius xxx 9, 10, and for its capture by Servilius Isauricus in 77 or 76 see 
Chap. XII note 19. For Olympus see below note 16. 

4 . For Telmessus (Megri or Fethiye) see Strabo xiv p. 665: Reisen 1 p. 35L: 
Philippson v p. 91 : T.AM. 11 p. 2f.: Ruge in R.E. v a 4iof. The TeXep,ecror[toij 
appear separately from the A vkwl Kal o-wfreXeis] in the Athenian tribute 
list for 446/5 (Meritt, Wade-Gery and McGregor ibid. no. 9), but the city 
was regarded as included in Lycia in the fourth century (Ps.-Scylax 100). 
For the conquest by “Pericles the Lycian” see Theopompus frg. in Muller 
(FH.G. 1 p. 295E) =frg. 103 Jac. (F. Gr. Hist. 11 p. 558f.) ; see also Polyaenus 
v 42. For the use of the Lycian language (see below note 14) see T.AM. 1 
1-5. For Telmessus as an Egyptian and, later, a Pergamene possession see 
Chap. I note 56. Telmessus is called a Lycian city in Strabo xiv p. 665, Mela 
1 82 and Pliny N H. v 101 (quae Lyciam finit). The statement in Appian 
Mith. 24 that in 88 b.c. the Rhodians were aided against Mithradates (see 
above p. 218) by rives 'TeXjj.urecov re Kal Avk'uov suggests that at this time 
Telmessus was not included among the cities of Lycia and that a long interval 
elapsed between the break-up of the Pergamene Kingdom in 133 and the 
time when, according to Strabo (l.c), aneXafiov vaXiv oi Avkioc; see O. 
Treuber Gesch. d. Lykter (Stuttgart 1887), p. 179E The rendering of aid to 
the Rhodians and a coin of Telmessus bearing a radiate head of Helius led 
Holleaux to suggest (Etudes 1 p. 394, note 5 and p. 436, note 1) that during 
part of this interval, at least, the city was subject to Rhodes. It was pointed 
out, however, by Ernst Meyer (Grenzen, p. 59) that Appian’s expression 
indicates a body of individual soldiers rather than a regular force and that 
the coin in question is to be dated in the time of Antiochus III (see Chap. I 
note 56), for those issued after the death of Attalus III show the head of 
Hermes; see B. M. Cat. Lycia, etc. p. 86. For the issue of coins after Tel- 
messus joined the Lycian Federation see below note 33. In the second century 
after Christ, not only Telmessus but also Calynda and Crya, which lay be- 
tween it and the Indus, were regarded as Lycian cities (see T.AM. 11 905 = 
I.G.R. hi 739, c. 59 and c. 63 and below note 59), and inscriptions at Lydae 
in this region honoured Roman governors of Lycia from the time of Ves- 
pasian onward; see T.AM. n 131-134 = /.GJ?. hi 520-523. The area of Lycia, 
including Olympus and Phaselis but not the region of Cabalis, was estimated 
by Beloch ( Bev6l\erung , p. 223) at 8250 sq. km. (3245 sq. mi.). 

5 . For this range see Reisen 11 p. 156L: Philippson v pp. 91, 94b and 101. The 
name Massicytus is used so varyingly by the ancient writers that it is impos- 
sible to apply it definitely to any one part of this mountain-group; see R. 
Kiepert F.O.A. vm Text, p. 9 b and Ruge in R.E. xiv 2154. The position of 
Massicytus with reference to various cities as given in Ptolemy v 3, 3 points 
to a situation in southeastern Lycia, and the application of the name to the 
more easterly Ak Dag, suggested in Reisen n p. 146, note 1, is perhaps correct. 
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For this mountain and the ranges which continue it toward the northeast 
and north see Reisen 11 pp. i45f. and 163L 

6. For a description of this plain, called by modern writers (from the name 
of its chief town) the Plain of Elmali, see Fellows, p. 38of.: Spratt and Forbes 
Travels in Lycia, etc. 1 p. 28of.: Reisen n p. i6of. For the probable site of 
Podalia at the southeastern corner of the plain on a hill on the western bank 
of the lake Avian Gol and commanding the pass that leads over into the 
valley of the Arycandus see Reisen h p. i6if. Podalia is mentioned in Pliny 
NH. v 101 and is included in the lists of Lycian cities in I.G.R. in 704 1 and 
TAM. n 905 =l.G.R. m 739, c. 63, but its only definitely known coin was 
issued in the third century after Christ; see Coll. Wadd. 3175 and B. M. Cat. 
Lycia, etc. p. lviii f. Choma (also in I.G.R. hi 704 1 and TAM. n 905 = I.GR. 
in 739, cc. 9 and 63) is described in Pliny l.c. as praefluente Aedesa. In Reisen 
11 p. 162 it was placed at Armutlu, about thirteen miles southwest of Elmali, 
an identification accepted with reserve by Ruge in R£. 111 2369. On Ander- 
son’s map of Asia Minor it appears at <Jatal Tepe about the centre of the 
plain and near the junction of the two streams which form the chief affluent 
of Avian Gol, while Heberdey in Festschrift f. H. Kiepert , p. 158 identified 
it with Eskihisar, in a side-valley about seven miles northwest of Elmali, a 
site accepted by R. Kiepert ( F.OA . viii Text, p. 9 a). For its coins inscribed 
Xg). or Xcu/i., probably of the first century before Christ, see Coll. Wadd. 
30361.: B. M. Cat. Lycia, etc. p. 49: Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. p. 304. 

7 . See Fellows, p. 354b : Reisen j pp. 31 and 131; n p. 8. 

8. See Fellows, p. 355^ : Spratt and Forbes 1 pp. 103L and 122L: Reisen 11 
p. 28. 

9 . For the Xanthus see Fellows, pp. 176 and 315!.: Spratt and Forbes 1 
p. 38f.: Philippson v pp. 94f. and 105. For the Alakir (jay see Spratt and 
Forbes 1 p. iyif. and Reisen 1 p. 145 and 11 pp. 145 and 148, and for our igno- 
rance of its ancient name see Reisen 11 p. 73, note 3 and p. 145, note 2, where 
it is shown that it is not the Limyrus (the Diiden Su, a tributary of the Ary- 
candus; see also R. Kiepert F.OA. viii Text, p. 9 b). For the Arycandus see 
Fellows, p. 373L 

10 . For the pines see Reisen 11 pp. 4, 7, i44f. and 156: Cuinet Turquie 111 
p. 682: Philippson v pp. 95L and 105. For the exportation of timber from the 
southern and eastern coasts to Egypt see Reisen 1 p. 127 and 11 p. 139. For the 
cedar sec Theophrastus Hist. Plant, hi 12, 3: Pliny NH. xii 132; xm 52; 
xvi 137: Fellows, pp. 38if. and 386: Spratt and Forbes 1 p. 272: Reisen 11 pp. 4 
and 156: Cuinet in p. 682: Ravndal Turkey, p. 122 (around Telmessus). For 
the cypress (also on Rhodes) see Theophrastus iv 5, 2. For the juice called 
Lyciurn see Pliny NH. xxiv i24f. and xxv 67: Dioscurides 1 100: Celsus v 1; 
26, 30; vi 7, 2; viii 6. For jars inscribed with the name see I.G. xiv 2406, 2 and 
4. For the creta see Pliny N.H. xxxv 196. There is no mention in the ancient 
writers of the mines of chromium and manganese near Telmessus which 
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were operated in the nineteenth century but later abandoned; see Reisen r 
pp. 36 and 138: Cuinet m pp. 364I and 681 : Philippson v p. 92. For the wine 
of Telmessus see Pliny N H. xrv 74. It was perhaps made from the grapes 
referred to as fvXivo? Kapnos in TAM.n 1 = O.GJ. 55 and Clara Rhodos ix 
( 1 93 ®)» P* I 9 0 ^ ( see Chap. V note 69) from Telmessus and the neighbour- 
hood, for this expression is used to denote fruit in Diodorus in 63, 2, Strabo v 
p. 240 and Athenaeus m 15, p. 78 d. A wine from Lycia which had a medi- 
cinal effect is mentioned in Pliny NH. xiv 117. For the fertility of the Plain 
of Podalia see Reisen n p. 160. Granaries were built by Hadrian at Patara, 
near the mouth of the Xanthus, and at Andriace, the port of Myra; see Chap. 
XXVI note 37. For the goats’ hair see Aristotle Hist. Anim. ix 28, p. 606 a 
and Aelian Hist. Anim. xvi 30. For the fisheries see Pliny NH. ix 180. For 
sponge-fishing see Aristotle Hist. Anim. v 16, p. 548 b and Pliny ix 149 and 
xxxi 131 and, in modern times, Baedeker Konstantinopel u. Kleinasien *, 
p. 442. The mention of a irop<f>VDiKrj from Lycia (see below note 29) sug- 
gests that there were also purple-fisheries, as at Rhodes (Vitruvius vu 13, 2). 

11 . For the route through Caria see Chap. II note 19. For its continuation 
through Lycia see Tab. Peut. x 2 supplemented by the Ravennatis Anonymi 
Cosmographia (K. Miller I tin. Rom. 7o6f.), where the following stations are 
recorded: Caunus, Calynda, Telmessus, Patara, Antiphellus, Limyra, Cory- 
dalla, Phaselis. For this route (in the reverse direction) see Murray’s Hand- 
book p. 124L For traces of the ancient road crossing the pass of Kizil Bel, 
east of Calynda, and for the route leading from the plain east of Telmessus 
over a low pass into the valley of the Xanthus see Philippson v pp. qof. and 
04. A milestone dedicated to Diocletian and his colleagues by the metropolis 
of Xanthus (T.A.M. 11 257-8 =I.G.R. ni 606), found between the river Xan- 
thus and Pydnae (on the coast), probably belonged to a branch-route leading 
to the latter. Traces of the ancient road between Patara and Antiphellus were 
seen by Schonborn and by Ross (Ritter Erd\unde xix pp, 1115 and mq, 
cited by Ruge in R.E. xm 2272, no. 5), and ancient paving on the hillside 
northeast of Antiphellus was reported in Reisen 11 p. 60. The section of the 
road leading over the mountain between the mouth of the Myrus and the 
Plain of Finike was protected by a series of towers; see Soratt and Forbes 1 
pp. i4of. and 157. A long bridge of 25 arches near Limyra (Spratt and Forbes 
1 p. 161 and Reisen 11 p. 151) evidently formed part of this route, and a mile- 
stone ( with obliterated inscription) was found at the eastern end of the Plain 
of Finike ( C.I.L. m 14184). For the range (Tahtali Dag) wrongly called 
Solyma see Chap. XI note xi. For the route along the western shore of the 
Gulf of Antalya from Phaselis northward see Chap. XI note 14. 

12 . Since these cities were members of the Tetrapolis of Cibvra (see above 
note 1), it may be assumed that they were connected with the latter by a 
road. The course of the road between Balbura and Oenoanda is shown by a 
milestone with inscriptions of Severus and Diocletian found at Dont between 
the two cities ( Den\schr . Wien. A\ad. xlv [1897] x, p. 41) and by remains 
in the same region (see Ritter Erd\unde xrx p. 991, cited by Ruge in R.E. 
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xih 2272, no. 15, and Spratt and Forbes 1 p. 272) . The course of the road from 
Oenoanda to the Plain of Elmah is less certain. If the bridge at Eskihisar 
(perhaps Choma, see above note 6) is ancient, as was supposed by Spratt 
and Forbes (1 p. 283), the road may have entered the plain from this, the 
northern, side. But if, as appears more probable ( Reisen 11 p. 176), this bridge 
is modern, there is more evidence to show that the road, after crossing the 
central mountain-ring by the depression southeast of Oenoanda between the 
Elbis Dag and the Girdev Dag, entered the plain from the west; for mile- 
stones have been found south and west of the pass of Tasli Bel south of this 
depression (see T.A.M. 1 map and 11 718 and 719 of Severus), and evidence 
of a road a short distance toward the southeast was found by Schonborn 
(Ritter Erdkunde xix p. 829, cited by Ruge ibid. no. 19). Moreover, an in- 
scription found immediately north of the Tasli Bel, in which the violator 
of a tomb was ordered to pay a fine to Oenoanda ( Reisen 11 p. 159, no. 187), 
indicates that the region was in the territory of this city and therefore pre- 
sumably connected with it by a road. Southeast of the Plain of Elrnali, the 
course of the road along the left bank of the Arycandus is shown by a mile- 
stone of Severus and Caracalla ( l.G.R . in 730) found a few miles north of 
Limyra. For this section see Murray’s Handbook, p. 122. Another road seems 
to have led into the Plain of Elrnali from Lake Sogiit (see Chap. XII note 4) : 
for its probable course along the western shore of the lake, shown by stelae, 
and for a milestone of Constantine see Reisen n p. 172!. and B.C H. xxiv 
(1900), p. 335. Southeast of the lake, about twelve miles northeast of Elrnali, 
the narrow entrance to the plain between projecting mountain-spurs was 
guarded by a fort with strong walls and towers; see Reisen 11 p. 165. 

13 . The remains of an ancient bridge across the Xanthus south of Araxa 
are shown on T.AM. 1 map. The existence of a road running toward the west 
from the upper valley of the river is indicated by a milestone of Severus at 
Oziimlu near Cadyanda {T.AM. 11 655 = l.G.R. in 509). The difficult route 
taken by Philippson (v p. 97E) from Ozumlii to Nif and along the Karanfil 
(Jay (a tributary of the Indus) and over the mountains to Tabae was per- 
haps used in Antiquity. For a possible route along the course of the Alakir 
(Jay past Acalissus (Asar Koy) and thence to Pamphylia see Reisen 11 p. 151, 
where it is observed that the well-fortified city at Saraycik, described also by 
Spratt and Forbes 1 pp. 174E and 202f. and in T.AM. n p. 427, which was 
perhaps Menedemium (H. Kiepert F.O.A. ix Text, p. 6 b and Ruge in R.E. 
xv 786), may have been on this road. 

14 . Strabo xiv p. 664!. (from Artemidorus) , where it is said that the Lycian 
Federation (see below note 32) was composed of twenty-three cities, at rrjs 
4 rrj<t>ov ficTexovsrai, which, as A. H. M. Jones observed {Cities, p. 104), 
meant “voting units, either cities or sympolities (see below note 24). For 
the cities of Lycia see Kalinka in Festschr. f. H. Kiepert, p. i68f. = f.O.A.I. 
in (1900), Beibl. 46E and Jones, p. 99k Inscriptions in the Lycian language 
(see below note 26) have been found in the following: Antiphellus, Arneae, 
Cadyanda, Candyba, Cyaneae, Isinda, Limyra, Myra, Phellus, Pinara, Rhodi- 
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apolis, Simena, Sura, Teimiusa (a Ka>p,rj), Telmessus (with Carmylessus), 
Tlos, Xanthus; see TAM. 1 p. nf., where it is observed that there are no 
inscriptions in Lycian later than the fourth century before Christ. Of these 
places, Limyra, Patara, Phellus, Telmessus and, probably, Xanthus, and also 
Gagae are listed in Ps.-Scylax 100. 

15 . Tlos, Xanthus, Pinara (and probably Cadyanda) honoured Pixodarus 
of Halicarnassus soon after 340 b.c. (see Chap. Ill note 135) in return for a 
grant or present made by him; see T.AM. 1 45, but, as Treuber pointed out 
(ibid. p. 105, note 1), the inscription does not prove that Pixodarus actually 
ruled over these cities. Xanthus, Pinara and Patara surrendered to Alexander 
in the winter of 334/3 b.c. (Arrian Anab. 1 24, 4). For Tlos (near Diiver) see 
Fellows, pp. 177!. and 316L: Spratt and Forbes 1 p. 32f.: Reisen 1 p. i39f.: 
Philippson v p. 95: T.A.M. n p. 204L: Ruge in R.E. vi a i62if. The description 
in Strabo (lx:.) Kara rrjv {{nrep) 0 eo-iv rrjv eis Klfivpav Ktipivs] suggests that 
it was connected with Cibyratis by a route leading over the mountains from 
Araxa, probably through Bubon (see below note 21). For Xanthus (Kimk) 
see Strabo xiv p. 666 (“the largest of the cities in Lycia”) : Fellows, pp. 167L 
and 336L: Spratt and Forbes 1 p. 14^: Reisen 1 p. 85L: T.AM. 11 p. 94b 
Attempts by would-be tyrants to seize Xanthus and Tlos are mentioned in a 
decree of Araxa; see Chap. X note 30. For Pinara (Minare) see Fellows, 
p. 3i9f . : Spratt and Forbes 1 p. jL: Reisen 1 p. 47b : T.AM. n p. 185! For 
Patara (Kelemi§) see Beaufort Karamania', p. 2f.: Fellows, pp. 166 and 346: 
Spratt and Forbes 1 p. 3of.: Reisen 1 p. 114!.: T.AM. n p. 141 f . For the har- 
bour see Ps.-Scylax 100: Strabo lx:.: Livy xxxvn 17, 10: Appian B.C. iv 81. For 
Myra (Koycik) see Fellows, p. 358L: Spratt and Forbes 1 p. i3of.: Reisen 11 
p. 28f.: Ruge in R.E. xvi 1083^ For Trebenda, listed as a Lycian city by 
Ptolemy (v 3, 3), see Reisen 11 p. 58, no. 114 = Syll . 3 1234 (Mt>pei>? drro T p«- 
ftev&av); it was evidently near Myra and connected politically with it (see 
Ruge in R.E. vi a 2267 and below note 24). Nevertheless, shortly before the 
middle of the second century after Christ it had some sort of civic organiza- 
tion, for it passed a decree honouring Jason the Lyciarch; see I.G.R. m 704 1 
and below note 59. Its name appears also on an altar inscribed ’EXevffepa 
Tpe/SepSariKrj (Den\schr. Wien. A\ad. xlv [1897] 1, p. 17, no. 53). For the 
port of Andriace see Appian B.C. iv 82 and L.W. 131 1 = O.G.I. 572. Andriace 
and not Myra itself is evidently meant in Acta Apost. xxvn 5. 

16 . For Olympus (Delik Taj) see Strabo xiv p. 666: Beaufort Karamania 2 , 
p. 44b: Spratt and Forbes 1 p. igif. : Reisen n p. 139^: Denkschr. Wien. Akad. 
xlv (1897) 1, p. 33: Ruge in RE. xvm 315!.: T.AM. 11 p. 362L Probably a 
Hellenistic foundation, it is not heard of until the second century before 
Christ, when it issued coins similar to those of Phaselis (see above note 3) 
and without the legend Avkiwv; see B. M. Cat. Lycia, etc. p. 74. By the time 
of Artemidorus (100 b.c.), however, it had joined the Lycian Federation (see 
above note 14). For its occupation by the pirate Zenicetes and its subsequent 
capture by Servilius Isauricus see Chap. XII note 19. For the Chimaera see 
Ctesias quoted in Pliny NJT. 11 236: Ps.-Scylax 100: Mela 1 80: Pliny NH. v 
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ioo. Strabo (xiv p. 665), on the other hand, (followed by Eustathius Comm, 
in Dionys. Per. 847), placed the Chimaera in the range of Cragus, a site identi- 
fied in Reisen 1 p. 82f. (accepted by H. Kiepert F.O.A. rx) with the gorge 
of the stream northwest of Sidyma which flows into the sea near Alinca. 

17 . For Sidyma (Todurga) see Reisen 1 p. 57 f.: Ruge in R.E. n a 2239b: 
TAM. 11 p. 6of., where it was pointed out that the frequently-expressed 
view that it was the successor of an older city named Cragus (mentioned in 
Strabo xiv p. 665) is improbable. For Phellus and Antiphellus see Strabo xiv 
p. 666, where, however, the description iv ttj pesroyaiq. is inaccurate; for 
Phellus, in recessu (Pliny N.H. v 100) , had a harbour (Ps.-Scylax 100) . The 
situation of Phellus, long in doubt, has been placed with reasonable certainty 
on the side of a height overlooking the southeastern corner of the bay of 
Port Sevedo, near Bayindir; see Benndorf in Anz. Wien. Akad. xxix (1892), 
p. 67 and Ruge in RE. xix 1951b For Antiphellus (Andifli) see Spratt and 
Forbes 1 p. 68f. and Reisen 11 p. 6of. For Aperlae, on the isthmus at the east- 
ern end of the Bay of Asar, see G. Hirschfeld in A.EM. ix (1885), p. 192b: 
Benndorf Ijc.\ Reisen 11 p. 52: Den\schr. Wien. Ahad. xlv (1897) 1, p. 17. 
Simena (Kekova, long supposed to be the site of Aperlae) lay farther east; 
see Hirschfeld, p. 193b: Reisen 11 p. 48b. : Den\schr. l.c.: Ruge in R.E. hi a 
140. Two inscriptions ( Reisen n p. 50, nos. 87 and 88), perhaps of the pre- 
Roman period, mention the interest on money borrowed by the demos. 

18 . See Spratt and Forbes 1 p. nob: Reisen 11 p. i8f.: Ruge in RE. xi 2236. 
The extent of the city’s territory is shown by the number of places in the 
neighbourhood containing grave-inscriptions which ordered the fine for vio- 
lation to be paid to Cyaneae; see Reisen, l.c. Among these was Teimiusa 
(Tristomya), called r\ Teij iwowreav Ku>pt\ in Syll? 1234; see Reisen 11 p. 55b, 
and nos. 106, 107, no, 113 and 115 and Ruge in R.E. v a 128. Since two other 
inscriptions (nos. 108 a and 109), however, order the payment of the fine to 
Myra, it would seem that it also had certain rights in the place. 

19 . For Limyra and Rhodiapolis see Spratt and Forbes 1 pp. 147!. and 181b 
(with plan opposite p. 166) : Reisen 11 pp. 65b and 76f . : Ruge in R.E. xm 710b 
and 1 a 955b: T.AM. 11 p. 326. For Gagae (Akta§) see Ps.-Scylax 100: Spratt 
and Forbes 1 p. 183b: Ruge in R.E. vu 465!. For Arycanda, south of the east- 
ern Ak Dag (see above note 5) see Fellows, p. 376b and T.AM. n p. 288b 

20 . For Cadyanda see Fellows, p. 307b: Spratt and Forbes 1 p. 40b: Reisen 
1 p. 141b: Cousin and Diehl in B.CJi. x (1886), p. 39b: Ruge in R.E. x 1477b: 
T.AM. 11 p. 240b For the coins, inscribed Ka8v., see Coll. Wadd. 3034 f. For 
the subscription-list (only partly preserved) see T.A.M. n 650. For Araxa 
(Evren) see Fellows, p. 310b and p. 387!. (where the site is erroneously 
called Massicytus) : T.A.M. 11 p. 259. For a decree granting citizenship, kv- 
p£as €KK\rf<ria<s yevopevr/s, with mention of apyovres see Ann. Scuol. Atene 
viii-ix (1925-6), p. 313b, no. 1, with lettering of the late third century before 
Christ, found in Rhodes. It is dated ?rous oySoov prjvos Tapiriaiov, but there 
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is no indication of the era. If the inscription actually dates from the third 
century, the year may be a regnal year of one of the Ptolemies (see below 
note 28). Attacks on Araxa by Bubon and (its tyrant?) Moagetes and wars 
with Cibyra and Termessus (by the Lycian Federation) are mentioned in a 
recently found decree of the city, probably dating from the second century 
(see Chap, X note 30). 

21 . For Bubon see Spratt and Forbes 1 p. 264F For the route to Araxa (see 
above note 20) see Hoskyns in Geogr. Journ. xn (1842), p. 157, who reported 
“many khans” but not “a single village.” For Balbura (Katara) see Spratt 
and Forbes 1 p. 267!.: Reisen n p. i83f. : Denkschr. Wien. A\ad. xlv (1897) 
1, p. 37. For coins issued probably during the second century before Christ 
see Coll. Wadd. 3027! and B. M. Cat. Lvcia, etc. p. 46. For Oenoanda (Ince- 
veliler) see Spratt and Forbes 1 p. 273^: Reisen 11 p. i 77 f.: Pace in Ann. Scuol. 
Atene 111 (1916-20), p. 66: Ruge in R.E. xvii 223of. For an autonomous coin 
issued in the late third or early second century see B. M. Cat. Lycia, etc. 
pp. xciii and 73. For the road to the Plain of Podalia see above note 12. 

22 . For the probable site of Termessus Minor at Asar Kemer near Oeno- 
anda see Den\schr. Wien. A\ad. xlv (1897) x, p. 55 and Heberdey in R.E. 
v a 776, accepted with reserve by Ruge in R.E. xvii 2231. It seems to be re- 
ferred to in Strabo xiii p. 631, where, however, the description “situated above 
and very near Cibyra” is incorrectly applied to Termessus Major; see Chap. 
XI note 11. Otherwise, the only ancient authors who mention the place are 
Stephanus Byzantius (s. v.) and Eustathius (Comm, in Dionys. Per. 859), 
both of whom called it T«p/iij<ro-ov M ncpd and described it as a colony of 
Termessus Major. The community, however, was regularly called Tepprjcr- 
cret? oi irpos OlvodvSots; see L.W. 1232: 1 .G.R. 111 481 ( = Dessau 8870), 489 
( = O.Gl. 566), 490, 491, 495, 1505 and 1507: B.C.H. x (1886), p. 224, no. 6; 
xxiv (1900), p. 338L, nos. 1, 4 and 6: Den\schr. Wien. A\ad. xlv i, p. 50!, 
no. 68: Rev. Biblique 1 (1904), p. 551, no. 2 -Cl. Rev. xxvin (1914), p. 197, 
no. 4 (a painted stele at Sidon). Its relationship to the mother-city appears 
in I.G.R. 111 489 and B.CJi. xxiv no. 1, where the latter is described as 17 ave- 
nadev crvyytvis. The date of its foundation was placed by Heberdey (Anz. 
Wien. A{ad. lxviii [1931], p. 19) prior to 189 b.c., when it may be supposed 
that the power of Termessus Major extended to this region and an outpost 
against Cibyra seemed necessary. Autonomous coins, probably of the first 
century before Christ, suggest that at this time the place was independent of 
the mother-city; see Hill in Num. Chron. xvii (1897), p. 26f. and B. M. Cat. 
Lycia, etc. p. 276b Coins inscribed Tep. Ot. (Imhoof-Blumer Gr. Miinzen , 
p. 179 and Hill, p. 27) may be supposed either to give the full name of the 
city or to indicate a joint coinage with Oenoanda. The fact that the inscrip- 
tions recording honours conferred by the Council and People (all of the 
second and third centuries after Christ) have been found not at Termessus 
Minor but at Oenoanda suggests that the latter may have been the administra- 
tive centre. For a suggestion that Termessus Minor may have belonged to 
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the Tetrapolis of Cibyra see A. H. M. Jones Cities, p. 4o6f., note 20 and 
Larsen in CE. xl (1945)) p. 80. 

23 . Pliny NH. v 101. In addition to the communities known from other 
sources, Pliny’s list (thirty names in all) includes Canas (perhaps an error 
for Arycanda) and the succession Ascandiandalis, Amelas, Noscopium , long 
regarded as all unknown but emended by Robert (Villes, p. i6if., accepted 
by Ruge in RE. xvii io52f. and Phil. Woch. lvii [1937], 1259) to Cadyanda, 
Lissa, Melanoscopium; instead of the last of these, which is unknown, Zin- 
gerle in J.O.A 1 . xxx (1937), Beibl. 154! suggested Melaenae Chorion (i.e. 
Xoipiov). To these may be added the hitherto unknown Orloanda, which, 
according to a decree of Araxa, probably of the second century before Christ, 
was admitted to the Federation at the request of the Araxans; see Chap. X 
note 30. 

24 . For the sympolity of Aperlae with Apollonia, Isinda and Simena see 
I.G.R. in 692 and 693: Reisen 11 p. 51, nos. 90-92: Denkschr. Wien. A\ad. xlv 
(1897) 1, p. 17L, nos. 56 and 58 and p. 31L, nos. 36, 37 ( = B.CH . xvm 
[1894], p. 547) and 40. The individual citizen was called ’AirfpXeirT]^ airo 
‘ AnokXa)via<s or airo ’lcrtv&Mv or airo Xl ptvwv. Aperlae and the crv/xiroXtrevo- 
IM.VOL seem to have formed one Council and People; see I.G.R. hi 690 = 
1523. For a sympolity of Acalissus (see above note 13) with the neighbouring 
idebessus (with the individual as ’AKaXwro-evs a7ro ’iSc/Sijcrcrou) and Cormus 
see TAM. 11 830, 833, 836 ( =I.G.R . in 646, 647 and 653), 837, 846, 847, 
849, 852, 854, 859, 867, 870 and 875. For a sympolity of Arneae (in the moun- 
tains north of the Myrus) with other communities see T.AM. 11 765 and 
76 6 = I.G.R. in 640 and 642 and TAM. n 767 = Rott Kleinas. Denhmdler , 
p. 380, no. 106. See also Reisen u p. 49: Robert Villes, p. 55 f.: A. H. M. Jones 
Cities, p. 108 and notes 18 and 20. For a probable combination between Myra 
and Trebenda see above note 15. 

25 . Iliad 11 876; v 47if. and 628L; xii 307!.; xiv 426; xvi 419L; xvii 140!. 
There was a Sarpedoneion at Xanthus in 42 b.c. (Appian B.C. iv 78C) , and a 
XapurrijpLov was dedicated in the early first century before Christ, also at 
Xanthus, to the “heroes Sarpedon and Glaucus” ( TAM . n 265 = I.G.R. 111 
607 b — O.GJ. 552). The memory of the heroes was also perpetuated in the 
names of the demes Sarpedonius at Xanthus (T.AM. 11 264 and 265 = 1 .G.R. 
hi 607 a and b = O.GJ. 553 and 552), Sarpedonius and Bellerophontius at 
Tlos ( TAM. n 548, 552, 590 and 597 a), and Telephius at Patara (Stephanus 
Byzantius s.v.). As was observed by A. H. M. Jones Cities, p. ioof., it is prob- 
able that these names were adopted during the period of Hellenization in 
the third century before Christ. An example of the same antiquarian tendency 
is to be found in the deme-name ’IoySdreto? (from Iobates, a legendary king 
of Lycia) at Xanthus and Tlos; see T.AM. n 283, 309, 313, 372, 386, 389 and 
589. 

26 . For the history of Lycia from the Persian period onward see O. Treuber 
Gesch. d. Ly\ier, p. 90L and Ruge in RE. xm 2273!. The names of the dy- 
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nasts appear on coins with Lycian inscriptions issued in the fifth and fourth 
centuries; see B. M. Cat. Lycia, etc. pp. xxvif. and if. and Head H.N.* 
p. 690L For the capture of Telmessus by the dynast Pericles see above note 4. 
It is probable that ... is, son of Harpagus, whose achievements are praised 
on the “Stele from Xanthus” (to be dated perhaps at the end of the fifth 
century) was one of these rulers; see T.AM. 1 44 and p. 47f. For Maussolus 
in Lycia see Ps.-Aristotle Oecon. 11 p. 134S a and Lucian Dial. Mort. 24, 1; 
see also Treuber, p. 104 and Judeich Kleinas. Stud. p. 242. For his treaty with 
Phaselis see above note 3. For the Lycian language, used throughout the 
district as late as the fourth century (see above note 14), see T.AM. 1 p. 9 f.: 
F. Bork S\izze d. Liikjschen (Konigsberg 1926), p. 36L: Deeters in R.E. xm 
2282f.: A. Gotze in Kulturgesch. d. Alt. Orients 111 1 = Muller-Otto Hand- 
buch hi 1, 3, 1 (Munich 1933), p. 170L 

27 . Arrian Anab. 1 24, 4L; m 6, 6: Plutarch Alex. 17, 3L For Nearchus’s 
capture of Telmessus see Polyaenus v 35. The statement of Justin (xiii 4, 15) 
that he obtained Lycia and Pamphylia after Alexander’s death is due to some 
misunderstanding (Treuber, p. 139, note 3). 

28 . Diodorus xvm 3, 1 ; 39, 6 : Curtius Rufus x 30 : Appian Syr. 53 : Arrian 
frg. 1, 6 Jac. (F. Gr. Hist. 11 p. 841). For Lycians in Antigonus’s army and 
the possession of Patara by his admiral in 315 b.c. see Diodorus xix 29, 3; 64, 
5; 69, 1 ; 82, 4. For Ptolemy’s capture of Xanthus and Phaselis (together with 
Caunus, see Chap. Ill note 62) and for the destruction of Demetrius’s ship 
at Patara in 305/4 see Diodorus xx 27, 1 and 93, 3. Ptolemy’s later seizure of 
Lycia was dated about 295 by Beloch (G.G . 2 rv 2, p. 335), in 285 (with 
Caunus, see Chap. IV note 21) by Ernst Meyer ( Grenzen , p. 34). The earliest 
evidence for Ptolemaic rule is to be found in two decrees of Lissa in western 
Lycia, dated in the eighth and eleventh years of Ptolemy II, i.e. 278/7 and 
275/4 B,c, > see TAM. 11 158 and 159 = O.GJ. 57 and 58. A decree of Tel- 
messus ( Clara Rhodos ix [1938], p. 183, see Chap. I note 56) is dated [Itods 
. . . ]kcu (lkoo-tov (between 265/4 an< ^ 257/6) and a decree of Xanthus 
(T.AM. n 262) in his twenty-ninth year (256 b.c.). For his renaming of 
Patara see Strabo xiv p. 666. For his possession of Lycia and Pamphylia see 
also Theocritus xvn 88f. For the inclusion of Lycia among the possessions 
inherited by Ptolemy III see O.G.I. 54 (see Chap. IV note 28). Decrees of 
Lissa (TAM. 11 160 = O.G.I. 727) and Telmessus (T.AM. 11 1 = O.GJ. 55) 
are dated, respectively, in his second year (245 b.c.) and his seventh year 
(240 B.C.). 

29 . For the power of Egypt in Caria see Chap. IV note 25. For the “al- 
liances” with Miletus, Amyzon and the cities of Caria see Milet 1 3, no. 139 
(see Chap. IV note 21) : IBM. 1035 = Welles, no. 38 (see Chap. IV note 48) : 
Livy xxxin 20, 11 (see Chap. IV note 49). For the 8 uiirpa(criv) r&v Kara 
AvKiav apyv(piKMv) irpocroSav and the eyka/Sdimts rpv Kara A vtdav 
f iro]p<f>vpiKriv el$ (cttj) e see Pap. Tebtunis 1 8 = Mitteis-Wilcken Grund- 
ziige u. Chrestomathie 1 2, p. 7 £., no. 2, probably to be dated in 218/17 ( see 
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Chap. IV note 31). For the taxes at Telmessus on the produce of fruit-trees 
(vines? see above note 10) and on the use of pastures and the tithes on vari- 
ous kinds of cereals and vegetables see T.AM. 11 1 = O.G.I. 55. For the dating 
of city-decrees by regnal years see above note 28. The decrees of Lissa, Xan- 
thus and Telmessus ( T.AM . 11 1) there cited, as well as a decree of Araxa 
(see above note 20), record action by a Kvpla eKtskyo-ia, and apxovres appear 
in those of Araxa and Xanthus and the earlier decree of Telmessus (between 
265 and 257). For Egyptian supremacy in Lycia see also A. H. M. Jones 
Cities, p. 99k and Gree\ City, pp. 22 and 45. 

30 . The latest evidence of Egyptian rule is the dedication of a temple of 
Artemis at Xanthus (T.AM. 11 263 = O.GJ. 91) in behalf of Ptolemy V (not 
earlier than 204 b.c., see Chap. I note 42). For Antiochus’s occupation of the 
coast cities see Chap. I note 49. For the “consecration” of Xanthus see T.AM. 
11 266= O.G.I. 746. Antiochus’s ground for this action was his “kinship” with 
these deities, an allusion to the Seleucids’ claim of descent from Apollo (see 
Chap. IV note 6). Since, however, there was a temple of Artemis in Xanthus 
(see above) and since the city’s coins issued during the second century bear 
the head of Apollo (Coll. Wadd. 3201 and B. M. Cat. Lycia, etc. p. 92), the 
real reason was perhaps the fact that they were already the patron-deities of 
the place. They were presumably the narpcpoi 6eoi mentioned in an inscrip- 
tion on a statue erected by the Council and People of Xanthus (T.AM. 11 
496 -I.G.R. hi 605) found in the Temple of Leto about four miles southwest 
of the city, which seems to have had an ancient cult-legend; see Strabo xiv 
p. 665: Reisen 1 p. n8f.: T.A.M. 11 p. 181k 

31 . For Antiochus’s possession of Patara during the war see Livy xxxvn 15, 
6f.; 24, 13; 45, 2; xxxviii 39, 2f. = Polybius xxr 44 (46), 3. For the assignment 
of the Lycians (except Telmessus, see Chap. I note 56) to Rhodes see Chap. 
IV note 61. For their resistance to Rhodian rule and for their liberation in 
167 and the dedication by the Koinon in Rome ( CJJL . i 2 725 — O.G.I. 551) 
see Chap. IV notes 63, 64 and 67. For the status of the cities after this action 
see Treuber, p. 169 k 

32 . For this organization, called to Kou'oi' t&v AvkIoiv or Avkicov to Koivov 
(or effvos) see Strabo xiv p. 664k (to Avkiolkov o-varr^pa) presumably from 
Artemidorus: Treuber ibid. p. 171k: G. Fougeres De Lyciorum Communi 
(Paris 1898), p. 15k: Kornemann in RE. Suppl. iv 927!.: Ruge in RE. xm 
2276k: A. H. M. Jones Cities, p. ioif. and Gree\ City, p. 45: Larsen in CE. 
xl (1945), p. 70k For its probable origin in the third century (between 276 
and 204) see Treuber, p. 149, Fougeres Ijc. and Larsen, p. 72k 

33 . The following cities issued coins inscribed Av. or Avkmv with the 
initials of the place of issue and bearing the head of Apollo: Antiphellus, 
Aperlae, Arycanda, Cadyanda (or Candyba), Cyaneae, Gagae, Limyra, 
Myra, Patara, Phellus, Pinara, Rhodiapolis, Sidyma, Telmessus, Tlos and 
Xanthus; see Coll. Wadd. 3015k and B. M. Cat. Lycia, etc. pp. 1 (Sidyma) 
and 41k The initials T p. or Tpe. and Tv. (Coll. Wadd. 3199 and B. M. Cat. 
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Lycia, p. 9of.) probably do not refer to Trebenna (on the western edge of the 
Pamphylian plain) and Tymena (a K<i>pi}, see Stephanus Byzantius s.v.) 
but to Trebenda (see above note 15) and the community of the Tvfifiur- 
creaiv or Tvfievurcretop (Reisen n p. 54, no. 96 and Denkschr. Wien. A\ad. 
xlv [1897] 1, p. 18); see Jones Cities, p. 103L The abbreviation At. (B. M. 
Cat. Lycia, p. 58 and Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. p. 304), formerly supposed to 
denote Dias (known only from Stephanus Byzantius s.v.), has been shown 
by E. S. G. Robinson (fjiS. xxxiv [1914], p. 42, no. 46) to be the initials of 
a magistrate of Xanthus. On the other hand, Olympus may be added, for 
although its coins did not bear the word Avkuov, it was enumerated by Arte- 
midorus among the members of the Federation (Strabo xiv p. 665, see above 
note 16). For coins of Bubon, after it joined the Federation, without Avk'uov 
see Coll. W add. 3032E and B. M. Cat. Lycia, p. 47. The initials Kpa. or Kp. 
and Mow. or Mo. with Avk'uov appear on coins of the usual type issued from 
the second century before Christ to the time of Augustus; see Coll. Wadd. 
3045L and 3085L and B. M. Cat. Lycia, pp. 5 if., 63L and 285 (for Ap. on 
p. 40 = Mo. see Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. p. 306). Some of the coins inscribed 
Kp. bear also the initials of Patara, Telmessus, Tlos or Xanthus; see Imhoof- 
Blumer Monn. Gr. p. 328!.: Coll. Wadd. 3055L, 3185L, 3192^ and 3202: 
B. M. Cat. Lycia, pp. 87 and 92. On the other hand, the coins inscribed Mo. 
etc. seem to have been issued only at Myra (B. M. Cat. Lycia, p. 66f. and 
p. 70, no. 9), except for a single specimen which bears the letters Bo. Mo. 
(Coll. Wadd. 3203). The names Cragus and Massicytus (see above note 5) 
evidently refer to the two great mountain-ranges occupying, respectively, the 
western and central portions of Lycia. For lack of a better explanation of 
the initials which appear on the coins, it has been generally assumed that 
these represent two large monetary districts, the cities of which combined 
to issue coinage of the federal type, the one group consisting of the com- 
munities of western Lycia, the other chiefly, as it would appear, of Myra, 
except in so far as Xanthus was a member (perhaps for a time only) of this 
group also. A division of cities, although not identical with that of the coins, 
between those wept p«v top K payov to opos and wpos 8e r<£ Mao-ocvrtp opet 
appears also in Ptolemy v 3, 3. 

34 . Strabo xiv p. 664!., where the Assembly is called to kolvov crweSpiov. 
On the other hand, decrees of the Lycian Koinon passed during the later 
period, when Lycia was a Roman province, mention an ewop os /3ov\j j and 
an dpxaipecriaicri tKKXrjcria, indicating the existence of a small, deliberative 
body and a larger, elective assembly, whose members were called, respectively, 
jSoiAevrat and ap^oo-rdrat; see I.G.R. in 473, 474, 492, 704 hi b-c and 739 
( = T.AM. n 905), cc. 12, 15, 17, 20-23, 25-27, 30 etc., and Larsen in CP. xl 
( 1945), p. 8if. If a decree of Pinara ( T.AM . 11 508 = l.G.R. 111 681 = Larsen in 
CP. xxxvin [1943], p. i8of.), mentioning gifts to [/JovJXeorai? kch dpxo- 
crraraie, is to be dated, as believed by Kalinka and Larsen (CP. xxxvni 
p. 246L and xl p. 93L), in the first century before Christ, it shows that the 
statement in Strabo is incomplete and that both bodies existed in the period of 
independence. If so, as Larsen observed (xl p. 83), by crvveSptov Strabo meant 
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the eKK^rp-ia. This dating, however, is open to the objection that it is diffi- 
cult to explain the expression [cre]p,voraros SwcaioSdrrj? (1. 25-6) as referring 
to anyone but a Roman governor; see also Robert in RE.G. lvii (1944), 
p. 230f. 

35. Strabo xiv p. 665. For a Ta/juevcras rov Ko Lvov in the first century before 
Christ see TAM. 11 583 — I.G.R. m 563 = O.GJ. 556. For the naval and land 
victories of Aechmon see TAM. n 264, 265 and 319 = I.G.R. hi 607 a and b 
and 620= O.GJ. 552-554 and Chap. XII note 18. Brutus, on his invasion of 
Lycia in 42 b.c. (see below note 43), was opposed by to koivov t£>v Avk'lgov 
a-rpaTevfia (Cassius Dio xlvii 34, 1). The titles Mrirapx'»? or [ a ]s xal <np[a}- 
7Tyy[ijtras] and iirnapx^'i rov efb^ovs] are found in inscriptions from the 
period of Lycian independence; see TAM. 11 261 a and 575 and (as hr- 
7rap[x]<u. . .) perhaps in TAM. 11 508 = I.G.R. in 681 (see above note 34). A 
vnoiirirapxjaras appears in TAM. n 420 = /.GJ?. 111 680 (at the beginning 
of Tiberius’s principate) . The prestige attached to these commands is shown 
by inscriptions of the Roman period in which the person honoured is repre- 
sented as descended from men bearing these titles; see T.AM. 11 145; 495; 
905; 916 = I.G.R. hi 524; 603; 739, cc. 17 and 30; 735: TA.M. 11 790: 1 .G.R. 111 
495. The title of crTparrjyo';, actually held in the second century after Christ 
( I.G.R. hi 735), was obviously purely honorary. The Lycians who aided the 
Rhodians against Mithradates (Appian Mith. 24) were hardly the federal 
army but probably a body of individual soldiers (see above note 4) . 

36. According to Strabo lx., dikasteria were appointed “in common” and 
dikastai chosen from the cities in proportion to the number of their repre- 
sentatives in the Assembly. It was supposed by Fougeres (p. 31) on the anal- 
ogy of the courts of the Achaean League that these dikasteria dealt not only 
with controversies between the Federation and a city and between cities but 
also (perhaps as the result of an appeal) with lawsuits within a single com- 
munity. As Fougeres observed, cases were probably conducted according to 
laws framed for the general use of the Lycian cities; a vopoypa<^r)cra<s Av- 
kioi s appears in TAM. 11 420 -I.G.R. in 680. The question arises as to a 
connexion between this federal court and the perdirepura Sutao-rrjpia of 
which an imcrTarricra . ? was honoured in inscriptions from Tlos, Patara and 
Rhodiapolis; see TAM. 11 5&3 = I.GJl. in 563 -O.GJ. 556 (first century 
before Christ): T.AM. 11 420 = I.GJt. hi 680 (time of Tiberius or later): 
T.AM. 11 915 = I.GJl. hi 736 (second century after Christ). It was believed 
by Dittenberger (O.GJ. 556, note 6), followed by Kalinka (notes on TAM. 
11 420 and 583), that these were standing courts composed of Lycians, which, 
although they did not have jurisdiction, as Fougeres suggested, over contro- 
versies between cities, might be summoned by any city of the Federation for 
the conduct of lawsuits. On the other hand, the expression pxTdirepTrrov 
SiKacrrrjpiov (or perdirepirToi Si Kacrrai or perdirepiTTOS SiKacmjs) is fre- 
quently used in inscriptions from the cities of Ionia, Lydia and Caria to de- 
note judges brought from some other city for the conduct of cases awaiting 
trial (see Chap. IV note 81) ; see Michel 357 = S.G.D.I. 215: SJE.G. iv 233 and 
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621 : Ins. Magn. 90 and 101 : LG. xn 2, 658 ( = B.CJL , h [1926], p. 469!:.) ; xii 
5, 869: AM. xxiv (1899), p. 4io£., no. 12; li (1926), p. 28£., no. 2 (?). See 
also Hitzig in Ztschr. d. Savigny-Stiftung, Roman. Abt. xxvm (1907), p. 238: 
Plassart in B.CJL. xxxvm (1914), p. 143, note 1: Robert in B.CJL. x, (1926), 
p. 473 and lii (1928), pp. 178 and 4x8 and RE.G. lvii (1944), p. 230: Larsen 
in C.P. xxxvm (1943), p. 249L Unless it may be supposed that in Lycia the 
term had a different meaning from that used in other places in Asia Minor, 
it seems evident that here also the term metapempton disaster ion denoted 
imported judges. As Larsen observed (p. 251), the man described as Im- 
oranjera? in T.AM. 11 420 and 915 cited above (the opening lines o£ TAM. 
n 583 are lost) was a citizen of the city in question; it appears, therefore, to 
have been customary to appoint a Lycian as presiding officer for an imported 
court. On the other hand, it hardly seems necessary to suppose with Larsen 
(l.c.) that the fact that the metapempta di\asteria are mentioned in the plural 
indicates that “several courts or panels of judges were summoned at one and 
the same time.” Since, as Larsen pointed out, the existing evidence does not 
make it possible to give the office of epistates a definite place in the cursus 
honorum of a Lycian official, there seems to be no reason why it should not 
be supposed that the man in question acted in this capacity on several differ- 
ent occasions. Furthermore, there seems to be no ground for regarding a 
dikasterion as a “panel”; for in Michel 357 (cited above) the metapempton 
di\asterion was composed of only two dibastai (with their grammateus ). 
Larsen also supposed (p. 253) that the fevo/cpircu mentioned in T.AM. 11 
508 z=I.G.R. hi 681 (from Pinara) were the foreign judges belonging to a 
metapempton dikasterion. This view was based on the mention of a £evo- 
Kpirrps ei<s ’AXdySavra in an inscription from Sparta of the second century 
after Christ ( BS.A . xxvx [1923-25], p. 163, no. a 10, see also p. 180)— appar- 
ently the only other instance of the use of the word — where it seems to refer 
to a di\astes sent by Sparta to Alabanda. As Plassart observed (Is.), the 
term Ijevucov SiKcurrrjpiov is evidently used to denote foreign judges in Ins. 
Priene 59 and Pausanias vn 9, 5 and probably also in Syll. s 364, 11 . 52, 87 and 
97 (Ephesus) and B.C.H. v (1881), p. ioif., no. 6. It is, nevertheless, possible, 
as supposed by Plassart and in the Gree^-English Lexicon, that these £ew- 
Kp'ira i, like the ^evohiKai found elsewhere, were a board which tried suits 
involving aliens (see Hitzig, p. 232L) and so a local court. 

37 . For the Awadpx 1 ?? see Strabo l.c.: Treuber, p. 181: Ruge in RE. xm 
2276E There seems to be no valid ground for the opinion of Foug^res (p. 
28), accepted by Ruge, that this office was combined with that of the strategos 
(see above note 35) ; see A. H. M. Jones Cities, p. 405 and Larsen in C.P. xl 
( 1945), p. 75. The only known Lyciarch of the period of independence is 
the man honoured in T.AM. 11 583 (see above note 35) as A vKuipxr)<ra$ rov 
edvov<s ras rpls erwayayyas rov Koivov (is. three meedngs during his term 
of office). For the ypapp.arev's and the vrroypappaTevs A vkuov ( rov Koivov) 
in the period of independence see T.AM. n 420 and 66 o = I.G.R. in 680 arid 
515 ( = O.GJ. 571) and Reisen 11 no. 237. For the frequent combinadon of 
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this office during the Roman period with that of the archiereus of the Augusti 
see below note 54. 

38 . O.G 1 . 99: LG. 11 2 3218 (see Chap. XII note 13) : T.AM. n 274 =l.GR. 
in 612 = O.GJ 198 (aj>. 23-40). 

39 . For these coins see above note 33. For the lepevi (lepaaapevos) rov 
Koivav 0 eov Karpyov ’AiroXXwpos see I.GR. m 473, 488 ( = O.GJ . 565) and 
739 ( = T.AM . 11 905), c. 5, all of the Roman period. In the Erst of these 
inscriptions the priest is referred to as an i0vu cos dpx<vv and the words iv rw 
igtovri eret indicate that he was elected annually. In addition to the federal 
cult, Apollo Patrous was worshipped at Patara, where he had an oracle, a 
Trpo^yryrr\<i and a festival; see Herodotus 1 182; Mela 1 82: Servius Comm, 
in Aen. iv 143 : l.G.R. hi 680 ( — TAM. 11 420), 704 11 b and 739 ( = T.AM. 
11 905), cc. 53, 59 and 63. He had also a cult at Apollonia (or Aperlae); see 
Den\schr. Wien. Akad. xlv (1897) 1, p. 18, no. 58 (ordering the fine for the 
violation of a tomb to be paid to him). For the Letoiim near Xanthus see 
above note 30. Of the six statue-bases bearing honorific inscriptions which 
have been found in the ruins (T.AM, 11 492 and 495-497 [ = l.G.R. 111 600 
and 603-605], 498 and 499), only one (no. 497) was erected by the Koinon, 
while the others were erected by the city of Xanthus. For the £ 0 [vi]i<ri rrav-q- 
yvpis see T.A.M. 11 496 = l.G.R. m 605 and for the quadrennial recurrence 
see T.AM. 11 261 = l.G.R. hi 635, A lepoici)pv£ rov Wvovs at Xanthus (T.AM. 
11 366) may have been connected with this festival. For the festival called 
Koiva Avkuov in the Roman period see below note 57. 

40 . For the cult of Roma of the Lycian Koinon see Chap. X note 30: 
T.AM. 11 583 =I.GR. hi 563 = O.GJ. 556 (Tlos, of the first century before 
Christ, see above note 35): T.AM. 11 223 = l.G.R. 111 595 (Sidyma): l.G.R. 
hi 474 (Balbura) and 490 (Termessus Minor). The last three date from the 
second century after Christ. For local priesthoods of Roma apparently at 
Trysa (found between Cyaneae and Myra) and at Aperlae see I.G.R. in 
687 and 692 (combined with Zeus and Apollo). For the Koinon s offering 
to Jupiter Capitolinus (CJ.L. i 2 725) see Chap. IV note 67. The suggestion 
of A. H. M. Jones (Cities, p. 105) that at the beginning of the first century 
before Christ the Lycians were “under the authority of the governor of 
Cilicia” is based solely on the presence of the words [il]ap,e^t;Xto not Avnia 
in an unconnected fragment of the Roman law of 101/100 b.c. against piracy 
(SR.G. hi 378 a, see Chap. XII note 13). 

41 . For Mithradates’s unsuccessful attempt to invade Lycia see Chap. IX 
note 30. According to a statement quoted by Athenaeus (xii 35, p. 527-8) 
from Agatharchides of Cnidus (frg. 11 Muller [F.H.G. hi p. i94]=frg. 16 
Jacoby [F.GrJList. 11 p. 210]), the people of Arycanda, unable to pay the 
interest on the indebtedness incurred as the result of their extravagance, “were 
•influenced by their hopes of Mithradates, thinking that they would be 
rewarded by the abolition of their debts.” Since Agatharchides wrote during 
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the latter part of the second century before Christ and his work seems to 
have ended with Philip V of Macedonia, the quotation, if genuine, clearly 
cannot refer to Mithradates Eupator. It is difficult also to connect it with any 
of the earlier monarchs of Pontus. The suggestion was made by Ed. Meyer 
Gesch. d. Komgreichs Pontos, p. 53, note x, followed by Treuber (p. 151, 
note 1), Niese ( G.MS . n p. 640), Geyer (RE. xv 2208) and Jacoby ( F.Gr . 
Hist. 11 c, p. 153), that the Mithradates in question was the son (more prob- 
ably the nephew) of Antiochus III, one of the leaders under whom the King 
sent an army from Syria to Sardis in 197; see Chap. I note 49. There is little 
reason to believe, however, that this army ever came near enough to Ary- 
canda to arouse any hope among the inhabitants, for no army, marching 
from Syria to Sardis, would pass through Lycia. On the other hand, the 
hope of a cancellation of debts suggests the policy actually put into practice 
by Mithradates Eupator during his invasion (Appian Mith. 48 and 62, see 
above p. 225), and it is possible that, as was suggested by Bevan ( House of 
Seleucus 11 p. 295), Athenaeus was wrong in attributing the statement to 
Agatharchides; if so, it would seem that the Pontic army did advance some 
distance into Lycia, although not necessarily as far as Arycanda. On the 
other hand, this Mithradates may have been some local leader, who adopted 
what often proved a successful means of obtaining the support of the bank- 
rupt element among the citizens. 

42 . Appian Mith. 61 : T.AM. 11 899, a fragment of a senatus consultum con- 
taining the name of Sulla, connected by the editor with this recognition. 
For Sulla’s reorganization see above p. 233!. The suggestion of Hol- 
leaux (Etudes 1 p. 393L) that the mention of a Rhodian ayepciiv iirl Aviuas 
in l.G. xii 1, 49 = Syll? 619 shows that Sulla granted a portion of Lycia to 
Rhodes has been refuted by the observation that the inscription dates from 
the period 188-167 b.c.; see Chap. IV note 62. 

43 . Appian B.C. iv 65 and 76L: Plutarch Brut. 3of.: Cassius Dio xlvii 34 = 
Zonaras x 18: Velleius Paterculus 11 69, 6: Philo Quod Omnis Probus Liber 
sit n8f. (vi p. 33E Cohn-Wendland) . See also Treuber, p, 191!. and Gelzer 
in RE. x ionf. The destruction of Xanthus and the mercy shown to Patara 
are mentioned in several of the Greek “letters of Brutus” (see Chap. XVII 
note 54), ise. no. 11 (to Rhodes), no. 25 (to the Lycians) and no. 43 (to 
Myra), while others, nos. 17, 21, 23, 27 and 45, addressed to Patara, the Ly- 
cians and Myra, contain various orders to these communities. An epigram 
from Olba in Cilicia, apparently mentioning the burning of Xanthus, was 
connected with this war by the editors; see JJJS. xii (1891), p. 263^ no. 49 
=].O.AJ. xvm (19x5), Beibl. 41 =zT AM. 11 p. 100. For a coin struck by 
Brutus after this campaign, on which he bears the title of Imp(erator), see 
H. A. Grueber Coins Rom. Rep. Brit. Mus. n p. 450L and p. 478, no. 62. 

44 - Appian B.C. v 7. According to Cassius Dio xlvii 36, 4, Antony and Oc- 
tavian, before the battle of Philippi, promised money to both the Lycians and 
the Rhodians. 
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45 . 1 .G.R. hi 482 = O.GJ. 555, a dedication at Oenoanda to “Caesar and the 
demos" by Moles, 6 Bavdov ejncrranjcras rov Kawrapos vaov and wpareixras 
Katcrapo?. Dittenberger pointed out (note 2) that the “Caesar” in question 
was probably Octavian and suggested as the date the period immediately after 
the battle of Philippi. Since, however, Octavian was not in Asia at this time, 
it seems more reasonable to connect the foundation of the cult with his visit 
in 30/29 (see above p. 44of.). It is hardly necessary to assume (see Ditten- 
berger’s note 2) that Moles was a citizen of Oenoanda who had opposed 
the sending of troops from the city to aid Brutus against Xanthus (Appian 
B.C. iv 78, see above note 43), for he may well have moved from Xanthus 
to Oenoanda after the expiration of his office in the former. 

46 . TAM. 11 556 = I.G.R. hi 546 (TIos): I.GJR. m 719 and 721 (Myra, 
see Chap. XXI note 19) : l.G JR. in 694 (Apollonia) and 474 (cult of Tiberius 
by the Koinon). For a priest of Germanicus and Drusus at Patara and statues 
of Germanicus and Agrippina erected by the demos of Myra see Chap. XXI 
note 19. 

47 . For these coins bearing the portrait and name of Claudius, one of which 
only (B. M. Cat. Lycia, etc. p. 38, no. 5) shows the letters Av., see Imhoof- 
Blumer Zur Griech. u. Rom. Miitiz\unde (Geneva 1908), p. 2if. 

48 . According to Cassius Dio lx 17, 3, Claudius rows Avkiovs ...€•; top 
ttj5 IIafi<f>v\ias vofiov icreypaijiev. This statement has frequently been ques- 
tioned, partly on the ground that the repair of the roads in Pamphylia by 
an imperial procurator in ajd. 50 (see Chap. XXIII note 22) indicates that 
Pamphylia was at this time a separate, procuratorial, province, and partly 
because, according to Tacitus Hist. 11 9, Galba in a.d. 69 assigned Galatiam 
ac Pamphyliam provincias Calpumio Asprenati regendas, from which it 
was inferred that Pamphylia was at the time attached to the Galatian prov- 
ince, as has sometimes been supposed to have been the case under Augustus 
(see Chap. XIX note 4). It was shown, however, by Syme ( Klio xxx [1937], 
p. 227!) that there is no good reason for rejecting Dio’s statement. Roads 
were built by procurators in the senatorial province of Bithynia in a.d. 57/8 
( CJJL . hi 346 = 7 .GJ?. hi 15, see Chap. XXIII note 65) and aj>. 78 (see Chap. 
XXIV note 13), and so it may not be inferred from the procurator’s repair 
of the roads in Pamphylia that it was a procuratorial province; so also Horo- 
vitz in R. Phil, lxv (1939), p. 64!. The combination of Lycia and Pamphylia 
into a single province in the time of Nero, moreover, is definitely proved, as 
Syme pointed out, by the fact that C. Licinius Mucianus, who was imperial 
governor of Lycia probably soon after aj>. 57 ( I.G.R. hi 486— O.GJ. 558 = 
Dessau 8816: Pliny NJi. xn 9 and xm 88), is known from an inscription at 
Attaleia (Mon. Ant. xxm 1 [1914], p. 36, no. 38 = Ann. £p. 1915, 48) to have 
been governor of Pamphylia as well. Syme also observed (p. 23of.) that 
Tacitus’s use of the word provincias shows that at the time of the union in 
69 Galatia and Pamphylia were separate provinces. The statement of A. H. M. 
Jones (Gree\ City, p. 68) that Claudius “united the southern part of Galatia 
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with Lycia” is evidently based on the view that before a.d. 43 Pamphylia was 
part of the Galatian province. For the annexation of Pamphylia to Lycia 
under Vespasian and the organization formed by its cities see above p. 576. 

49 . This is an inference from the fact that Q. Veranius, who seems to ap- 
pear as imperial governor of Lycia in an inscription at Sidyma ( T.A.M. n 
177 -l.GJd. hi 577) and was honoured, presumably in the same capacity, 
at Cyaneae (I.GJt. 111 703), was also honoured at Cibyra by the demos as 
legatus pro praetore of Claudius ( l.G.R . iv 902). His governorship is to be 
placed between his tribuneship of the Plebs in a.d. 41 and his consulship in 
49 (see PIE. hi p. 399, no. 266), but since he could not have been praetor 
before 43, it is hardly probable that, as suggested in Reisen 1 p. 62, he was the 
first governor of the new province. 

50 . Suetonius Vesp. 8, 4 = Eutropius vii 19, 4 = Orosius vii 9, 10 = Hierony- 
mus Chron. p. 188 Helm (Eusebius Chron. 11 p. 159 Schone), Achaeam, 
Lyciam, Rhodum, Byzantium, Samum libertate adempta ( quae liberae ante 
id tempus fuerant) . . . in provinciarum formam redegit. The date, accord- 
ing to Hieronymus, was a.d. 74, but if these changes were made, it was per- 
haps in 72 at the time of Vespasian’s general rearrangement of the provinces 
in eastern Asia Minor (see Chap. XXIV notes 20-22). The general belief that 
the Lycians had been restored to their former status of freedom, probably 
by Nero, according to Treuber (p. 208) and A. H. M. Jones ( Gree\ City , 
p. 68), by Galba, according to Syme {ibid. p. 231), based, as it is, solely on 
the authority of Suetonius, reproduced by the later writers, is somewhat 
questionable. It is true that Claudius had restored the independence of 
Rhodes (see Chap. XXIII note 24) and that Nero had declared Achaea 
free (see above p. 565) and that Byzantium and Samos had been free 
cities (Pliny N.H. xv 46 and v 135), but a liberation of the Lycians either 
by Nero or by Galba is hard to explain. The three known imperial legates 
of Lycia under Vespasian are: Sex. Marcius Priscus ( T.AM . 11 131, 270, 275, 
396 and 461 [ = CJ.L. in 14181] = l.G.R. hi 522, 610, 609, 659 and 678) ; Cn. 
Avidius Celer Fiscillinus Firmus (T.AM. 11 1188; 132 [= l.G.R. 111 521, 
Avilfius] Firmus]; 701 [ = l.G.R- in 506]: l.G.R. 111 725: see P.I.R. 2 1 p. 
284, no. 1403); L. Luscius Ocrea (l.G.R. hi 466). One legate of Titus is 
known, T. Aurelius Quietus, Consul suifectus in 82 ( l.GJR . in 690 = 1523 = 
Dessau 8796 and T.AM. 11 21 = 1 .G.R. in 1510). The consulships of Ocrea 
and Priscus have been tentatively dated in 74 and 78 respectively (RE. xm 
1866 and xiv 1580), but no definite conclusion can be reached as to the order 
in which Vespasian’s three legates governed the province. 

51 . l.G.R. in 724 (at Myra), honouring a [7rp«r)S€vr?)]i> kclI dvrurrp[d- 
rryyov Av/das k]cu IIa/a<J>vXta[s] of Vespasian, who was perhaps one of the 
three governors mentioned in note 50. Additional evidence may be found 
in an inscription from Attaleia (Ann. Scuol. Atene vi-vii [1923-24], p. 418, 
no. n 6 = SE.G. vi 648 = Ann. Bp. 1929, 27) in honour of Julia Severina 
ywcuxa Aovk'iov Aov[»c]kiov OELA, legatus pro praetore of Vespasian, whose 
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cognomen should evidently be read as ’0(/cp)d, i.c. L. Luscius Ocrea (see 
above note 50) ; his name is presumably to be restored in the fragmentary 
inscription on the same block, the ending of which is \irpt(rfi€v\niv Avro- 
Kparo[poi iirap]xeia s Hap^>v\ia<s. For C. Caristanius Fronto, legate of 
Titus and Domitian pro vine. Pamphyliae et Lyciae see Dessau 9485 and 
I.G.R. hi 300 and Chap. XXIV note 35. It was pointed out by Ramsay in 
JJRS. vi (1916), p. 132 that an inscription of Q. Voconius Saxa Fidus, gov- 
ernor of Lycia-Pamphylia in 144-46, from Comama ( C.IJL . hi 6885) shows 
that this part of Pisidia was included in the province at this time and that 
the addition was probably made under Vespasian. 

52 . See Treuber, p. 217, note 1. For the buildings see T.A.M. n 651 =l.G.R. 
hi 507 (Cadyanda): TAM. n 39 6 = 1 .GR. in 659 (Patara) : TA.M. 11 270 
and 275 = /.GJ?. in 610 and 609 (Xanthus) : I.G.R. in 466 (Balbura) : I.G.R. 
hi 690 = 1523 = Dessau 8796 (Simena). 

53 . See Heberdey Opramoas, Inschriften vom Heroon zu Rhodiapolis 
(Vienna 1897), p. ji. = TAM. n 905— I.G.R. in 739 = 1524, with corrections 
in the chronology by Ritterling in Rh. Mus. lxxiii (1920-24), p. 35b, based 
on the view that njv evrvx^Tarqv tov [Kjvptou rjpMv iiravohov (c. 13) 
refers to the expected return of Trajan in ai>. 117 (see Chap. XXV note 39) 
and not, as Heberdey believed (p. 62), to the second journey of Hadrian 
in 129. According to this chronology, the first public office of Opramoas, 
that of apxu&vkal- (see below note 55), was held in aj>. 114. For other in- 
scriptions of Opramoas see TAM. n 907, 908, 915 and 916 — I.GR. m 731, 
738, 736 and 735 (Rhodiapolis): TAM. n 578 ( = I.G.R. in 679) and 579 
(Tlos): TAM. 11 1203 =L.W. i^i=zB.C.H. xvi (1892), p. 441, no. 90 
(Phaselis). For other decrees and inscriptions of the Lycian Koinon dating 
from the period when Lycia was a province see T .AM. 11 15, 284, 497, 660 
( = O.GJ . 571) = I.G.R. in 539, 621, 604, 515: I.G.R. hi 473, 474, 488 ( = 
O.G 1 . 565) and 704 in b-c. For the tvvopos fiovkrj and the dpxacpeo-iaKr) 
6KK\t]o-La see above note 34. The dp^cu/Kcria/o) iKKkryria in TAM. 11 838 
d = I.G.R. hi 649 (Idebessus) and in I.GJt. in 704 11 b (Patara) was a local 
assembly. For the Lycian Koinon during the imperial period see Fougeres, 
p. 5if.: Keil in CAJi. xi p. 591L: A. H. M. Jones Cities , p. io6f, 

54 . While our sources contain no definite statement about the duties and 
powers of the Lyciarch (see above note 37) during this period, the importance 
of the office is shown both by the great respect with which the holder was 
regarded, as, for instance, the application to him of the adjective 8iacn)p,6- 
raro s, and by the claim of descent from Lyciarchs or kinship to them as a 
mark of distinction; see TAM. 11 189, 190 and 905 = I.G.R. 584, 585 and 739, 
cc. 5 and 12: Z.GJ 2 . in 495. It may be assumed that, as in the period of inde- 
pendence, the Lyciarch was still the presiding-officer of the federal Assembly; 
this, however, may not be inferred from the expression AvKiapx&v np[oyr]€v- 
(rdvrcov rov tOvov? in I.G.R. in 495; for this or a similar term appears fre- 
quently as a general mark of honour; see TAM. 11 905 = Z.GJ?. in 739, cc. 
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17, 23, 25, 27, 33, 54, 57, 60 and 64. For the view that the Lyciarch and the 
apxttpev s tG>v Xefia ara>v were identical see Mommsen in J.O.AJ. in (1900), 
p. 5 i. = Ges . Sc hr, v p. 537, followed by Dittenberger in O.GJ. 556, note 2, 
by Fougeres in Mil. Perrot (Paris 1903), p. 103L, where his previous belief 
that the two offices were different ( de Lyc. Com. p. 79L) was retracted, and 
by Larsen in CJP. xl (1945), P- 85. For the contrary view see, in addition to 
Fougeres l.c., Treuber, p. 225L: Heberdey O pram oaf, p. 59: Ruge in R.E. 
xin 2279: Keil, p. 592. As Fougeres originally pointed out, in at least four 
instances ( T.A.M . 11 175 and I.G.R. 111 582 = 1515 and 739, cc. 17-18 and 
19 and I.G.R. hi 706) the Lyciarchate and the office of archiereus were held 
by different men in the same year, and in two instances (I.G.R. 704 n a and 
T.A.M. 11 905, cc. 44-45) the same man held the two offices in different years. 
The cases cited by Mommsen in support of his view show that certain men 
held both offices but not that they held them in the same year, and Fougeres’s 
later argument that the Lyciarchs mentioned in T AM. 11 905, cc. 18 and 19 
held the title only as heads of delegations sent to the governor lacks positive 
proof. Nevertheless, the question arises whether the term Lyciarch was not 
merely an honorary title held not only by the archiereus of a given year but 
also by former incumbents of the priesthood. Thus Jason, described in a 
decree of Myra (I.G.R. hi 704 11 a) as yeyov[u>]<; apx&pev'S and 6 Kparurros 
AvKidpxr appears in a decree of the Koinon (I.G.R. m 704 in b) both as 
yeyov<o<! A viadpx'ns and as 6 a£io\oyo) [tci ] to v AvKtApxp^, and Opramoas, 
who was probably archiereus before a.d. 136 (Ritterling ibid. p. 45), 
appears as Lyciarch in federal decrees or imperial letters dated under 
at least six different Chief Priests from 138 onward (T.AM. n 905, cc. 26, 
33, 42, 57, 60, 61 and 62). On the other hand, the dating of a statue 
erected by the Koinon in the year of a certain Lyciarch (T.AM. n 497 
= I.G.R. hi 604) and the use of the terms AvKWLpx^o-at (I.G.R. in 500 
and T.A.M. 11 905, cc. 26 and 59), y tyova><; Avki apx'ns (I.G.R. hi 461, 
462 and 704 hi b) and 6 yevopevos AvKtapxrys (T.AM. 11 741) suggest 
an office rather than a title. The office, moreover, was described as A vtaap- 
Xia; see I.G.R. in 585 ( -T.A.M. 11 190); 704 n b; 739 ( = T.A.M. 11 905), 
cc. 24 and 53; 767: T.AM. in 1, 2jy = B.CU. xxiii (1899), P- 188, no. 52; 
Mont. Ant. xxiii 1 (1914), p. 214, no. 152. The view that the Lyciarchate and 
the priesthood were not identical is supported by the fact that in many cases 
the archiereus appears also as the grammateus of the Koinon\ see e.g. T.AM. 
11 143, 145, 195, 288, 422 a, 423, 424, and 495 = /.G.i?. in 527, 524, 586, 628, 671, 
670, 672 and 603: 1 .G.R. m 487, 493, 704 11 a and 739 ( = T.A.M. 11 905), cc. 15, 
20, 24 and 69. For, were they identical, it would mean that the three func- 
tions of presiding-officer, priest of the Augusti, and secretary of the Koinon 
were in these cases performed by a single person, a combination which, as 
Ruge observed (l.c.), is improbable. For lists of the known Archiereis and 
Lyciarchs (all during the Roman period) see Appendix n d. 

55 . For the apx^X an d the wro^uXaf see Fougeres, p. 117L Both posts 
had been held by a young man who died at the age of eighteen (I.G.R. hi 
463), and another dpx^uX af is described as a vcavtas (I.G.R. hi 490). This 
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office was held by Opramoas at the beginning of his career (T.A .M. n 905 = 
I.G.R. hi 739, cc. 5-7, 9, 12, etc.) . For the collection by the archiphylax of the 
taxes paid to Rome see I.G.R. m 488 ( — O.G.I . 565) and T.AM. 11 905, cc. 
5 and 12; in the former he is described as apxi^vXaKijcras ev rp 7rpo? 
Kpa-y^i avvre\[eiq,]. It was presumably because of the early age at which 
these offices might be held that in several cases a father held them in behalf 
of his son, thus enabling the latter to begin his political career in his early 
youth; see T.A.M. n 284 and 838 a, d-f, 915 and 905 ( = I.G.R. in 648, 649, 
736 and 739), c. 20. 

56 . For the endowment of Opramoas see T.AM. 11 905 = I.G.R. in 739, 
cc. 18, 20, 21, 3of. His earlier gift of 5000 denarii was to be used ei? rr/v xaraX- 
\ayr)v row vopurparos, but the exact purpose of this appropriation for “ex- 
change” is unknown. For the endowment of Licinius Longus see I.G.R. 
hi 492. See also Larsen in C.P. xl (1945), p. 91L For other gifts (including 
some given during the period of independence) see T.A.M. n 155, 261, 495 
and 508 = I.G.R. in 526, 635, 603, and 681 : I.G.R. in 473. The inscription from 
a tomb at Telmessus (T-A.M. 11 77) orders that a fine of 50,000 denarii for 
violation should be paid ru> Avk'uov [e(?v]«. 

57 . For the festival see above note 39. It was presumably the Koiva Avkicov 
mentioned in the inscriptions of several victors in the pan\ration who were 
citizens of Oenoanda; see L.W. 1233 = I.G.R. 111 497: Cl.G. 4380 n, cor- 
rected in Reisen 11 p. 183, note 3: B.C.H. x (1896), p. 229L, nos. 9, 10, n and 
13. Special contests founded by private persons and called by the names of 
the founders but evidently conducted by the Koinon appear in inscriptions 
from Xanthus and Patara; see T.A.M. n 307 (’Avriirdrpcta) and 428 (Kcur- 
<raa). A similar contest (Evap«rr«a) was founded at Oenoanda ( Den\schr . 
Wien. A\ad. xlv [1897] 1, p. 49 f., no. 65: I.G.R. 111 497: B.C.H. x p. 229b, 
nos. 9-13 and xxiv [1900], p. 342, no. 6) and apparently another at Termessus 
Minor (I.G.R. 111 489 = O.G.I. 566: B.C.H. xxiv p. 338L, no. 1). 

58 . For these honours conferred by the Koinon see T.A.M. 11 284 and 660 
{ = O.GJ. 571) = I.G.R. 111 621 and 515: I.G JR. hi 473, 474, 488 ( = O.G.I. 
565) and 739 ( -T.AM . 11 905), cc. 5, 15, 17, 19, 20, 21 and 30. They were 
also conferred by individual cities; see T.AM. 11 288, 495, 539 and 666: 
I.G.R. hi 640 ( = T.A.M . 11 765), 692, 746 and 1507; B.CH. xxiv (1900), 
p. 341b, no. 4: J.HS. xv (1895), p. 102, no. 5. For the similar privilege of 
wpoeSpia ev dywa-L xal nop<j)vpa enjoyed at Ephesus by the reputed de- 
scendants of the ancient kings, who continued to be called fiacnXei s, see 
Strabo xiv p. 633. For the bestowal of irp&rai, Sevrepai, rptrat and rerapra 1 
tip at by the Koinon see T.AM. 11 15, 206, 420 and 495 = I.G.R. in 539, 592, 
680 and 603: T.AM. n 905 = I.G.R. 111 739, cc. 12, 15, 17 and 20. For the 
reraprai, nipnrai and €ktcu npai and the npoeSpia Sit}[ 1**179] of Opra- 
moas’s father see T.AM. 11 915 and 905 = I.G.R. in 736 and 739, cc. 15, 17 
and 20. For the honours of Opramoas kbit’ Itos see T.AM. 11 905, c. 26. 
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59 . For the cities which received gifts from Opramoas see Tui.M. 11 905 = 
I.G.R. 111 739, cc. 37, 38, 46, 47, 48, 50, 53, 55, 59 and 63: T.A.M. 11 578 ( = 
I.G.R. hi 679) and 579: L.W. 1341 = TAM. 11 1203. The list in T.A.M. n 
905, c. 63, confirmed in part by the other inscriptions, contains the names of 
the following cities: Acalissus, Antiphellus, Aperlae, Arneae, Arycanda, Bal- 
bura, Bubon, Cadyanda, Calynda, Choma, Corydalla, Crya, Cyaneae, Gagae, 
Limyra, Myra, Neisa, Oenoanda, Olympus, Patara, Phaselis, Phellus, Pinara, 
Podalia, Rhodiapolis, Sidyma, Symbra, Telmessus, Tlos and Xanthus. Some 
of these appear also among the cities which sent resolutions in praise of the 
Lyciarch Jason ( I.G.R. in 704 1-11), from which Candyba, Myle and Trebenda 
may be added; see also Broughton in Econ. Surv. iv p. 780 and A. H. M. Jones 
Cities, p. I07f., who pointed out (note 19) that it may be assumed that all 
these were members of the Federation. Of these 33 cities, all but Calynda 
(presumably the city of this name, regarded as Carian in 163 b.c., when it 
voluntarily placed itself under Rhodian rule, see Chap. IV note 71), Crya, 
Myle, Podalia, Symbra and Trebenda are known to have had the organiza- 
tion of a polis\ Myle is otherwise not definitely known, Symbra appears only 
in Ptolemy v 3, 3, and Trebenda, although it seems to have had some kind of 
municipal organization, was, at least for a time, a dependency of Myra (see 
above note 15). On the other hand, inscriptions show that during the Roman 
period the seven following cities were poleis: Araxa ( T.AM . n 7oif.); Ar- 
sada ( T.A.M. 11 539, perhaps of the period of Lycian independence) ; Comba 
(T.A.M. 11 734 =I.G.R. hi 572); Lydae (T.A.M. 11 131L); Octapolis ( T.AM. 
11 164!.) ; Termessus Minor (I.G.R. in 489^) ; Trebenna ( I.G.R. in 767, see 
above note 33). Of these forty cities, the following twenty issued coins under 
Gordian III: Acalissus, Antiphellus, Aperlae, Arneae, Arycanda, Candyba, 
Choma, Corydalla, Cyaneae, Gagae, Limyra, Myra, Olympus, Patara, Pha- 
selis, Phellus, Podalia, Rhodiapolis, Tlos, Trebenna; see Coll. Wadd. p. i66f.: 
B.M. Cat. Lycia, etc. p. 4of.: Ztschr. f. Num. v (1878), p. 7 and n], t q: Rev. 
Num. xxin (1920), p. nof., no. 20. It was pointed out by A. H. M. Jones 
(Cities, p. 406, note 19) that the list of Lycian cities in Ptolemy v 3, if it may 
be supposed that KvSva, SayaXcurcrds and ’ApafievScu in §3 are errors, 
respectively, for Cadyanda, Acalissus and Arycanda, contains the names of 
all the cities found in the inscriptions of Opramoas and Jason except Arneae, 
Cyaneae, Myle and Trebenda. Ptolemy’s list also includes Araxa, Comba, 
Lydae and Octapolis, but apart from these, it contains only Daedala r ottos 
(i.e. not a city) and Andriace, the port of Myra. 

60 . See e.g. I.G.R. 111 704 n a and 714 (Myra) : T.A.M. 11 408, 421, 427 and 
I.G.R. hi 704 n b (Patara) : T.AM. n 577L (Tlos) : T.A.M. 11 277, 285 and 
30of. (Xanthus) : T.A.M. 11 22f. (Telmessus) . Olympus is described in Pliny 
N.H. v 100 as oppidum Olympus ibi fuit, but it had a Council and People 
under Hadrian (T.A.M. 11 1172-l.G.R. hi 752). 

61 . For the governor’s ratification ( orvyKaTaridecrOai, Kvpovv, inawpovv) 
of honours bestowed by an im/ 36 t)cris of the Assembly see T.AM. n 905 = 
I.G.R. in 739, cc. 12, 14, 15, 17 and 21. For the case of Opramoas under the 
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governor Seneca see T.AM. n 905, cc. 24, 26, 28 and 29: Heberdey, p. 6o£.: 
Fougeres, pp. 91E and 126. For the case of Jason under Junius Paetus see 
I.G.R. hi 704 1 and in and Fougeres, p. 126E At the end of the second century 
even a decree of the city of Sidyma providing for the creation of a gerousia 
had to be ratified by the governor; see T.A.M. 11 175 =l.G.R. hi =$2 and 
Chap. XXVII note 15. 

62 . For the federal cult of Tiberius see above note 46. For the festival of 
Livia see T.AM. n 549 = I.G.R. in 547 = O.G.I. 557 (perhaps after the an- 
nexation of Lycia as a province). For a cult of Germanicus at Patara see 
Chap. XXI note 19. For the cults at Aperlae and Sidyma see I.GJR. in 692 
and TAM. 11 177 = I.G.R. hi 577. A Upevs ( leparevo-a< ? or Upacrapevos 
or -fitvT ) ) t&v tefiacrr&v (as opposed to the federal apxiepevs tS>v £e- 
ySaerroH') appears in the following places: Arneae (T.AM. n 766 = I.G.R. 
hi 642); Balbura (I.G.R. hi 475 and 476) ; Bubon (I.G.R. 111 464); Cadyanda 
(TAM. n 661 and 665 = I.G.R. hi 516 and 514); Cormus (T.A.M. n 902 = 
I.GR. hi 658); Cyaneae (TAM. 11 jy$ = I.G.R. hi 641); Idebessus (TA.M. 
n 831, 835-6, 838, 848, 862 = 1 .G.R. in 648-653); Oenoanda (I.G.R. in 493 and 
500 ni); Patara (TAM. n 328); Phaselis (T.A.M. n 1200 =I.G.R. in 764 = 
JUS. xxviii [1908], p. i88f., no. 17, [d]px t€ P € ^° ras a ^ so °f Athena Polias); 
Rhodiapolis (T.AM. n 905, c. 3); Sidyma (T.A.M. n 175, 189, 191 (?), 197 
and 200 =I.G.R. in 582, 584, 590, 596 and 594); Xanthus (T.AM. 11 284 
and 287 = I.GJR. in 621 and 631); see F. Geiger De Sacerdotibus Augg. 
Munic. = Diss. Philol. Halenses xm 1 (1913), p- i34f. As distinguished from 
these inclusive cults, there was a special cult of an Augusta ( 0 ea Se/Sacrrrj) 
with a priestess at Telmessus and at Termessus Minor; see T.A.M. n 93 = 
I.G.R. in 540 and I.G.R. hi 1507. 

63 . Endowed contests at which prizes of value were given (ffe/xiSes) were 
held in the following cities: Balbura, Oenoanda and perhaps Termessus 
Minor, Meleagreia by gift of Meleager in a.d. 158 (C.I.G. 4380 6 = 4380 h: 
L.W. 1223: I.G.R. in 467 and 499: Denkjchr. Wien. A\ad. xlv [1897] 1, 
p. 49E, nos. 64 and 67); Cadyanda, by bequest of Phaniane (T.A.M. n 681, 
682 [=I.GR. hi 519], 687 (?) and 688); Neisa, Diogeneia by bequest of the 
Lyciarch Diogenes (T.AM. 11 741); Olympus, by gift of Artemo (T.AM. 11 
944 = JHS. xxxiv [1914], p. 30, no. 39); Phaselis, by bequest of Eucratidas 
(T.AM. n 1207); Telmessus, Procleianeia (TA.M. n 24,- I.G.R. hi 538); 
Xanthus, by bequest of Ti. Claudius Caesianus Agrippa (T.A.M. n 301-306 = 
I.G.R. ni 622-626). To these may be added a quadrennial depis at Bubon 
(I.G.R. in 461 and 462) and a periodic Oepis at Telmessus (T.AM. n 22, 23, 
and 27). There were also oywws as follows: Oenoanda, quadrennial Iso- 
lympia Vespasianeia (I.GJR. in 487) ; Cadyanda, annually in honour of the 
“ancestral deities” Serapis and Isis, paid for by appropriations voted by the 
city (TAM. n 677 and 679); Phaselis, ayoiv IIaXXd8«os by gift of Aurelia 
Apphia (T.AM. 11 1206); Rhodiapolis, ayoiv ‘Acn<\r)iru>)v, perhaps a private 
foundation (TAM. 11 gio = I.G.R. m 733); Tlos, Croneia and Pythica 
(TAM. n 585) and a quadrennial ircunfyvpi? endowed by Opramoas 
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(TAM. n 578 [ =I.G.R. ni 679] and 579). There was a panegyris at Myra 
in honour of the Goddess Eleuthera ( I.G.R . hi 704 11 a and 714 and T.AM. 11 
9 ° 5 > cc - 53 an d 63); at Patara in honour of Apollo ( T.AM . 11 905, c. 53); at 
Olympus in honour of Hephaestus (T.AM. n 905, cc. 53, 55 and 63); at the 
Letoiim, held by Xanthus (T.AM. 11 ^5 = I.G.R. hi 603). The only known 
non-athletic contests were the r£>v koyoypdtfxop dfycop] at Telmessus (T.A.M. 
11 27) and the navriyvpi<; Ovpekuaj founded by C. Julius Demosthenes at 
Oenoanda (B.CJJ. xxiv [1900], p. 344, nos. 10 and 11). 

64 . 1 .G.R. hi 492 and 500 in (Oenoanda): T.AM. 11 905 =/.G. 2 ?. in 739, 
c. 59 (Myra and Patara) : T.AM. n 15 —I.G.R. in 539 (Telmessus) : T.AM. 
11 287 =zI.GR. hi 631 (Xanthus). See also TAM. 11 143 = I.G.R. in 527 
(Lydae). If the honorific inscription from Pinara, TAM. 11 508 = I.G.R. in 
681, is really to be dated in the first century before Christ (see above note 34), 
the mention of wild-beast fights and hunts presented at Tlos, Pinara, Cya- 
neae (?), Corydalla (?) and Telmessus shows that spectacles of this kind 
antedated the annexation of Lycia. The \ovad>piov at Termessus Minor 
(I.G.R. hi 481 = 1501 = Dessau 8870) and the fiovKovurrrjpiov at Oenoanda 
(I.G.R. in 484) were presumably arenas in which fights were held. For the 
monuments of gladiators see T.AM. n 355 (primus ? palus secutor) and 356 
(primus palus myrrnillonum ) from Xanthus: T.AM. 11 117 (secunda rudis 
[Samniti]um, with portrait) from Telmessus. The man portrayed as a reti- 
arius who <rvv tcHp crwKekkapC&p made a dedication to Hermes at Tel- 
messus (TAM. 11 i<yj=I.G.R. hi 541) was evidently a gladiator. For gladia- 
torial combats and wild-beast hunts in the eastern provinces in general see L. 
Robert Les Gladiateurs dans VOrient Grec (Paris 1940) and Chap. XXVII 
note 60. 

65 . For envoys sent by the Koinon regarding Opramoas and Jason see above 
note 61 and T.AM. 11 go^ = I.GR. hi 739, cc. 40 and 53. For other federal 
envoys, who went “at their own expense” see TAM. ii 143, 147. and 155 = 
I.G.R. hi 527, 534 and 526: 1 .G.R. m 493. For those sent by cities see T.AM. 

II 905, cc. 37 and 38 (Myra and Tlos) : T.AM. 11 i^=I.G.R. m 526 (Lydae) : 
T.A.M. 11 191, 197 and 198 = I.G.R. in 590, 596 and 589 (Sidyma) : T.AM. ii 
261 and 288 = I.G.R. in 635 and 628 and I.G. xiv 1878 = I.G.R. 1 312 (Xanthus, 
the second example perhaps federal). The envoy who went xmkp rfjs ikev- 
8epla<; kcu r< 2 v vopav (T.AM. 11 583 = /.G./?. in 563 = O.GJ. 556) is evi- 
dently to be dated before the formation of the province, perhaps, as Ditten- 
berger suggested, in 42 b.c. 

66, For Veranii (see above note 49) see T.AM. n 198, 288 and 905 = I.G.R. 

III 589, 628 and 739, cc. 43 and 63: I.G.R. in 705: TAM. 11 378 (Sidyma and 
Xanthus): I.G.R. iv 914 and 915 (Cibyra). The descendants of Licinius 
Musaeus, presumably a contemporary of Mucianus (see above note 48), are 
listed in the genealogy of his great-great-granddaughter, Licinia Flaviila, and 
her kinsman, Flavianus Diogenianus, I.G.R. in 500 — Den\schr. Wien. A\ad. 
xlv (1897) i, p. 41, no. 60 (where the family-tree is presented in full). For 
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other mention of members of this family, including Musaeus’s grandson, 
Licinius Longus, archiereus of the Augusti (see above notes 56 and 64), see 
T.A.M. n 250 and 532 ( —I.G.R . 111 576) and 905 ( = I.G.R . 111 739), c. 21: 
I.G.R. m 492-4 96 and 706. Other Licinii were C. Licinius Philinus and his son, 
C. Licinius Fronto, each of whom was archiereus of the Augusti ( T.A.M . n 
678 b and 448=r/.GJ?. m 684); C. Licinius Fronto (perhaps the same man) 
and his son, C. Licinius Secundinus (I.G.R. hi 704 hi b and d); Licinius 
Stasithemis, Lyciarch and archiereus of the Augusti (T.A.M. 11 247 and 905, 
cc. 42 and 6o(?) : I.G.R. 111 704 1 and 70 6); C. Licinius Jason, his son, Cra- 
tippus, and grandson, Flavianus Jason (T.AM. 11 381 = I.G.R. in 633); Q. 
Licinius Eleutherus and his brother, Zosimus (T.AM. 11 482 = I.G.R. 111 683). 
See also Larsen in Jourtt. of Near Eastern Stud, v (1946), p. 55E 

67 . The following tribe-names were borne by Lycian notables: Clustumina 
(T.AM. 11 288 = I.G.R. hi 628); Quirina (T.A.M. 11 291, 423, 425, 495 and 
497 -I.G.R. hi 634, 670, 673, 603 and 604: 1.G JR. in 472); Sergia (T.AM. 11 
381= I.G.R. hi 633: I.G.R. hi 493-495); Velina (T.AM. 11 667-8 = I.G.R. in 
513 = O.GJ, 563); Voltinia (T.AM. 11 136, 138-141, 143, 144, 155-157 = I.G.R. 
hi 525-533 and 536) . There seems to have been no arrangement in Lycia, as 
in many provinces, whereby those inhabitants of a definite district who re- 
ceived Roman citizenship were assigned to one tribe. Since the father and 
son who belonged to the Clustumina bore the name Q. Veranius, and since 
Q. Veranius Philagrus of Cibyra (I.G.R. iv 914 and 915) was also a member 
of this tribe, it may be assumed that the governor Veranius (see above note 
49) belonged to the Clustumina and that these men, on taking his name, 
were admitted to his tribe. Similarly, since those who were members of the 
Sergia bore the name C. Licinius, it may be supposed that they also took the 
tribe as well as the nomen of Mucianus. 

68. See T.A.M. n 176 = I.G.R. in 597-8, a list of the members of the newly- 
formed gerousia at Sidyma containing 52 fiovXevrai and 50 hrjporai (see 
Chap. XXVII note 15). Similarly, in a distribution of money at Termessus 
Minor a distinction was made between rot? ‘irewaKoaiois and rot? S^/aorat? 
(B.CJi. xxiv [1900], p. 338k, no. 1), the former evidently corresponding to 
ot cf>' at Oenoanda (I.G.R. 111 492). At Xanthus a victorious athlete held 
dpxd'S, SrjpoTticrjv pev piav f3ov\evru<d$ Se iracra<; (T.AM. ir 301 = I.G.R. 
in 623); see also Reisen 11 no. 69 (Myra). What may have amounted to an 
hereditary membership in the local Council appears in the expressions nar- 
pbs /cat 7 rpoyovoiv fiovXevriov and Trarpo? e/c npoyovwv fiovXevrcov (T.AM. 
n 303 [ = I.G.R. in 626] and 305 from Xanthus) and jrarpo? fiovXevrov tu>v 
S vo 7 ToXecop (Xanthus and Sidyma) /cat iranirov /cat npoyovoiv [ySojvXev- 
ro iv (TAM. 11 308). This seems to be the class referred to at Balbura as 
rd£ts ij npoirevovcra or ot irp&Tot. iv irojXeij (C.I.G. 4380 e and 4380 f), at 
Bubon as ra£ t? ru>[v] 7Tpti)Tevo[v]T<ov rij? TroXefto?] (I.G.R. in 464) and at 
Phaselis as [to 7rp]c5rov ray pa rijs iroXew? (TAM. 11 1200 [ = I.G.R. hi 
764] and 1202); see also Treuber, p. 229L 
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69 . For the family of Licinius Musaeus see above note 66. For C. Julius 
Demosthenes, father of Julius Antoninus, see also I.G.R. hi 487 (restored 
from I.G.R. in 500 11, 1 . 52f.) . For Ti. Claudius Agrippinus U7rarwfds, the son 
of Julia Lysimache and Claudius Dryantianus and the husband of Opra- 
moas’s niece, Aelia Platonis, see I.G.R. hi 500 11, 1 . 65 f. and T .AM. 905, cc. 59 
and 63 (where he is called o-vy/tX^Tuco?) : T.AM. 11 414 = I.G.R. hi 674. See 
also PJ.R } 11 p. i66f., no. 776. He must be distinguished from Ti. Claudius 
Agrippinus of Patara, son of Ti. Claudius Jason, who was praefectus fabrum, 
tribune of Legio III Gallica and Legio I Italica, prefect of the Ala Phrygum 
and then federal Chief Priest; see T.A.M. 11 422-425 and 495 = I.G.R. iti 670- 
673 and 603. For the rise of Lycians to Senatorial rank see also C. S. Walton 
in JRS. xix (1929), p. 54F and A. N. Sherwin-White The Roman Citizen- 
ship (Oxford 1939), p. 243b 

70 . For Claudius Telemachus, archiereus of the Augusti during the gov- 
ernorship of Pompeius Falco (between a.d. 103 and 107, see Ritterling in Rh. 
Mus. lxxiii [1920-24], p. 42), see T.A.M. 11 905 = I.G.R. hi 739, c. 1. It is 
uncertain whether this man or his presumable descendant, Ti. Claudius 
Telemachus, Lyciarch, of the time of Commodus (T.A.M. 11 175 = /.G.I?. in 
582 = 1515), was the Lyciarch Ti. Claudius Telemachus who was lifelong 
agonothete at Xanthus (T.AM. 11 301-306 = I.G.R. 111 622-626). For the mem- 
bers of this family described as trvy/cXTjrtKos and thrariKos see T.AM. 11 194, 
279 and 28 o = I.G.R. in 581, 614 and 613. See also T.AM. 11 273 = I.G.R. m 
629 and PJ.R. 2 11 p. 252!., no. 1037 (with a genealogical table). For appella- 
tions showing a relationship to Romans in public office (see above note 69) 
see T.AM. 11 18, 135, 145, 915, 916 and 905= I.G.R. hi 537, 535, 524, 736, 735 
and 739, cc. 59 and 63 : 1 .G.R. hi 463, 474, 495 and 500 n, 1 . 67!. 

71 . For this earthquake, about a.d. 140, see Chap. XXVII note 6. For the 
gifts of Opramoas to the cities see T.AM. 11 905 = I.G.R. 111 739, c. 63 (see 
above note 59) and Broughton in Econ. Surv. iv p. 780. The sum of 380,000 
denarii, given to 22 cities does not include the amounts given to Crya, Sym- 
bra, Podalia, Neisa and Sidyma, which have been lost from the text of the 
inscription. Nor does it include either the gifts to Myra, to which Opramoas 
promised to give 100,000 denarii, later agreeing to bear the cost of all the 
repairs, or the 12,000 denarii given to Olympus for the celebration of the 
festival of Hephaestus, or, probably, the gift of 10,000 denarii to Phaselis 
Sia[vofia<; *ai] Pecopia s (T.A.M. H 1203). The suggestion of C. S. Walton 
in J.R.S. xix p. 55f. that Opramoas’s purpose in bestowing these gifts was to 
make a favourable impression on the emperors is hard to accept, especially 
in view of his bequests. For these bequests see T.AM. n 578 (=I.G.R. hi 
679) and 579. For the gifts of Licinius Longus and his brother see I.G.R. hi 
492 and 493. 

72 . See Broughton in Econ. Surv. rv p. 78of. For Sidyma see also T.AM. 11 
201. The endowment of 56,058 Xe[7rro5 dpyv]piov Bpaxp.ai at Telmessus 
(T.AM. 11 15 = LG J?. hi 539) consisted, as Broughton observed (p. 781), of 
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“light” Rhodian drachmae, worth ten or twelve asses (as opposed to the 
Attic drachma or denarius of sixteen asses, see Chap. XVIII note 40), rather 
than, as Kalinka supposed (TAM. n p. 9), the depreciated drachmae worth 
a sixth of a denarius, which were current in Athens in the time of Hadrian 
{LG. it 2 2776). The expression is analogous to the apyvpiov 'PoBiov Xerrrou 
Spaxpai in CJ.G. 2693 e and 2693 / from Mylasa (see Hultsch in R.E. v 
1619). 

73 . The statement in Script. Hist. Aug., Vita Hadr. 5, 2, Lida denique ac 
Palaestina rebelles animos cfferebant, as far as Lycia is concerned, is without 
confirmation, and Casaubon’s emendation Libya is now generally accepted 
as referring to disorder in Cyrenaica (Cassius Dio lxviii 32). For the 
8070-19 kch tVecrta addressed to the Emperors in a . d . 311/12 see O.GJ. 569 
(at Arycanda), and for their reply see CJJL. hi 12132=13625 b. For the 
imperial order which called forth this petition see Eusebius Hist. Eccl. ix 4, if. 
and 7, 1 and Lactantius de Mortibus Persec. 36, 3 (quoted in Dittenberger’s 
note 7). 
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1 . Suetonius Claud, io: Cassius Dio lx i : Josephus Ant. Jud. xix 2, 1, § 162L 
and 3, 1, § 212L This version, according to which Claudius, carried off against 
his will by the soldiers, was a passive instrument in their hands, has been 
accepted generally by modern writers. It was pointed out, however, by V. M. 
Scramuzza The Emperor Claudius (Cambridge, Mass. 1940), p. I2f. that it 
differs materially from the earlier account in Josephus Bell. Jud. n 11, if., 
§ 204f., where Claudius is represented as taking the initiative by sending 
Agrippa from the Praetorian Camp to the Senate to request his election and 
convey his promise to be a constitutional ruler. 

2 . The most important of these departmental chiefs were Pallas (a Rationi- 
bus), Narcissus (ab Epistulis), Callistus ( a Libellis) and Polybius (a Studiis ) ; 
see Hirschfeld V B. p. 3i8f.: Charlesworth in C.AJi. x p. 686f . : M. Bang in 
Friedlander Sittengesch. Roms 810 iv p. 26f.: A. Momigliano Claudius the 
Emperor and his Achievement (Oxford 1934), p. 43: Scramuzza, p. 84L 

3 . For the fiscus see Mommsen R. St. R. 11* p. 9p8f . : Hirschfeld V £. pp. 8, 
29E and 471L: Rostovtzeff in R.E. vx 2389^ and S.EJi.RE. p. y8f. : A. N. 
Sherwin-White in Papers Brit. School Rome xv (1939), p. 2of.: Last in J.RS. 
xxxiv (1944), p. 5if. For the procurator’s right of jurisdiction see Tacitus 
Ann. xn 60 and Suetonius Claud. 12, 1. See also Mommsen R.St.R. n a 
p. 1022L, whose criticism (note 2) of Tacitus’s comment, libertos, quos rei 
familiari praefecerat, sibique et legibus adaequaverit, based on the view that 
the higher procurators, who obtained this right of jurisdiction, were mem- 
bers of the Equestrian Order, was shown by Hirschfeld (p. 474, note 1) to be 
not altogether valid. For the effects of the possession of this right on the 
authority of the proconsuls and the increased control over the finances which 
it gave the emperor see Momigliano, p. 45. For Claudius’s control of the 
senatorial aerarium see C. H. V. Sutherland in A.J.P. lxvi (1945), p. 162F 
and Frank in Econ. Surv. v p. 40E 

4 . Cassius Dio lx 33, 6 (a.d. 52/3). Cilo is called procurator Ponti in Taci- 
tus Ann. xii 21 (aj>. 49), in connexion with his services in bringing to Rome 
Mithradates, the claimant to the kingship of the Cimmerian Bosporus, and 
the consequent bestowal on him of the consularia insignia ; this grant seems 
to be referred to in the generalization in Suetonius Claud. 24, x, ornamenta 
consularia etiam procuratoribus ducenariis indulsit. The statement of Dio 
that Claudius renewed Cilo’s procuratorship for two years is borne out by a 
coin of Nicaea bearing the portrait of the youthful Nero and the legend ini 
’lovviov Xtkcovos imrponov; see Seltman in Num. Chron. vui (1928), p. 102 
and Bosch Kl. M. 11 1, p. 83!. He may be supposed, accordingly, to have held 
office in ad. 53-55. Dio’s description of Cilo as apf a? (although Claudius in 
prolonging his term of office is represented as saying inirponevo-et) led 
Hirschfeld to suppose that he was a procuratorial governor of Bithynia and 
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that this province was temporarily made imperial, as also in 57/8, when the 
procurator of Bithynia, Julius Aquila, constructed a road in the province (see 
below note 65), and again in 78, when another road was built by the pro- 
curator Antonius Naso (see Chap. XXIV note 13), whose name also appears 
on Bithynian coins; see VJl. p. 374 and Klio 11 (1902), p. 304, note 3 = Kl. 
Schr. p. 566, note 9. This view was rejected by Brandis in R.E. 111 527!. (fol- 
lowed by Syme in Klio xxx [1937], p. 229 and Horovitz in R. Phil, lxv 
[1939], p. 64), who pointed out that between the terms of Cilo and Aquila 
and of Aquila and Naso Bithynia was governed by the usual senatorial pro- 
consuls; such an alternation, accordingly, between senatorial and imperial 
rule as Hirschfeld’s theory presupposes, is difficult to accept. A further argu- 
ment for the rejection of Hirschfeld’s view may be found in the fact that the 
obverse of the coin of Cilo cited above is identical with that of another coin 
of Nicaea ( Receuil 1 p. 402, no. 36) bearing the portrait of Nero and the 
name of the proconsul Attius Laco, which suggests that both men were in 
office at the same time; see Bosch, p. 83 and Heichelheim in A.J.A. xlviii 
(1944), p. I76f. Furthermore, the road-building carried on by Aquila and 
Naso, as was pointed out by Bosch (p. 88, note 87), proves only that this was 
done at the expense of the imperial treasury and not that the two men were 
acting as governors of the province. The view of Rostovtzef? ( B.S.A . xxii 
[1916-18], p. i5f.), accepted by Momigliano (p. 106), that Cilo’s participa- 
tion in the negotiations leading to the surrender of Mithradates, as well as 
the road-construction of Aquila and Naso, shows that their functions and 
those of Ofellius Macedo (of whom nothing is known save that he appears 
as procurator of Pontus and Bithynia in Dessau 8849) exceeded the func- 
tions of the ordinary procurators in senatorial provinces seems also to be 
unwarranted. 

5 . These were Cn. Vergilius Capito and Claudius Balbillus. Capito is 
known from an (unpublished) inscription from Didyma (see Milet 1 9, 
p. 158), in which he is called cvepyerrjv and entitled, evidently incorrectly, 
£ 7 rapx°? ’Aorta? /cat Alywrrov. His name has been restored in a fragment 
from Miletus ( Milet 1 9, no. -p& = Ann. 2 s p. 1909, 136) recording the 
construction of a bath, in which the donor’s tide should perhaps be read 
as [enapxos AtyJuTrroi' Kal ttjs ’Acrtas imT[po]no<s. His benefactions seem 
to have included a gymnasium ( CJ.G . 2881), and the festival called Kairt- 
Tvvia (Haussoullier Etudes, p. 281) was presumably named after him. Per- 
haps a native of Miletus, Capito was archiereus of the temple of Gaius in the 
city and also three times archiereus of the province of Asia; see Abh. Berl. 
A\ad. 1911, Anh. 1 p. 65, no. 3 and Chap. XXI note 46. He was prefect of 
Egypt from 47/8 to 52; see O. W. Reinmuth The Prefect of Egypt from Aug. 
to Diocl. = KIio Beih. xxx iv (1935), p. 132. This office, apparently mentioned 
in the inscriptions cited above, was presumably, as the higher post, held after 
the procuratorship of Asia. 

Balbillus is honoured for his evepyecria at Ephesus in Ephesos hi p. 127E, 
nos. 41 and 42 ( = Ann. Ep. 1924, 78) = Charlesworth Documents Illustrating 
the Reigns of Claudius and Nero (Cambridge 1939), p. 39b, no. 12, in the 
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first of which he is called emrpoTros tov [XejSaaroSj. His procuratorship 
may be dated by the mention in the second of these inscriptions of Divus 
Claudius. However, the date can scarcely be later than 55, since this Balbillus 
(who before his procuratorship held a post in Alexandria) may without 
hesitation be identified with Ti. Claudius Balbillus who appears in inscrip- 
tions ( I.G.R. 1 1110 = O.G.I. 666 and Ann. du Serv. d. Ant. de I’Egypte xm 
[1913-14], p. 96 = Preisigke Sammelbuch 1 5797, dated a.d. 59) and papyri as 
prefect of Egypt, an office to which he was appointed by Nero in 55; see 
Tacitus Ann. xih 22, 1, where, in the Codex Mediceus, he is called C., evi- 
dently an error for Cl(audius), Balbillus: Pliny NH. xix 3: Seneca Nat. 
Quaest. iv 2, 13. See also Reinmuth l.c. and PJ.R . 2 n p. 184, no. 813. He was 
evidently the Ti. Claudius Bal[bill]us imTpoTros Kafirapos who appears in 
an inscription from Delos {Ins. Delos 1861) and presumably the Cl. Bal- 
billus whose daughter, BaeriXicrcra Claudia Capitolina, the wife of Junius 
Rufus (probably M. Junius Rufus, prefect of Egypt in 94-98, see Reinmuth, 
p. 133), gave the city of Pergamum a sum of money promised by her father 
for some sacred purpose ( I.G.R . iv 459). His freedwoman Aglais Claudia 
appears in l.G. xiv 1323 = I.G.R. 1 288. A man named Ti. Claudius Balbillus 
headed the list of the Alexandrian envoys sent to Claudius in 41 and in the 
Emperor’s reply was referred to as 6 epos eraipos {Pap. Brit. Mus. 1912 = 
H. I. Bell Jews and Christians in Egypt [London 1924] = Char lesworth, p. 3L, 
no. 2, 11 . 16, 36 and 105), and an “astrologer” named Balbillus warned Nero 
of the dangers attendant on the appearance of a comet (Suetonius Nero 36, 
1) and (in spite of his profession) was permitted by Vespasian to conduct a 
“sacred contest” at Ephesus (Cassius Dio lxvi 9, 2, where he is called Bar- 
billus) . While the identity of the procurator and the prefect was accepted by 
Stein, he refused to admit that this man was either the envoy or the astrolo- 
ger; see Aegyptus xm (1933), pp. 123!. and 331!. and PJ.R.' 1 p. 349, no. 38 
and 11 p. 184, nos. 812 and 813. The identity of all three, however, maintained 
by H. Stuart Jones in J.RS. xvi (1926), p. i8f. and Cichorius in Rh. Mus. 
lxxvi (1927), p. 102E, has been widely accepted and is, indeed, highly prob- 
able; see Kroll in R.E. Suppl. v 59L: Fuhrmann in Rh. Mus. lxxx (1931), 
pp. 96 and 208: von Premerstein in Herm. lxvii (1932), p. 178L: Piganiol in 
Mel. G. Glotz (Paris 1932) 11 p. 723 f.: Sherwin-White in Papers Brit. School 
Rome xv (1939), p. 21, note 68. The Ephesian festival BaX/ 3 £XXija (or Bap- 
ySfXXija), known from a large number of agonistic inscriptions (see Ae- 
gyptus xm p. 125, note 4, where 26 are listed), evidently took its name from 
him and was presumably founded by him as one of his benefactions to the 
city (see above). He was evidently the maternal grandfather of Julia Bal- 
billa, who accompanied Hadrian and Sabina to Egypt in 130 and wrote an 
epigram on the occasion of their visit to the statue of Memnon; see CJ.G. 
4730 = Kaibel 991, somewhat differently restored by J. M. Edmonds in Cl. 
Rev. xxxix (1925), p. 109 and by W. Peek in Mitt. d. Deutsch. Inst. f. Aegypt. 
Alt. in Cairo v (1934), p. 96L, no. 2. She described Balbillus as o-o<£os and her 
paternal grandfather as Antiochus BatriXevs, is. Antiochus IV of Com- 
magene; for a stemma see Kroll Is. and Aegyptus xm p. 135. Since she de- 
scribed her mother as Bao-iXrjts and since Balbillus’s daughter Capitolina 
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was called B aa-iXuraa (see above), this title seems to have been an inheri- 
tance of the family, perhaps from a princess of Commagene, who was the 
mother of Balbillus (so Honigmann in Herm. ux [1924], p. 477L and Kroll 

1. c . ), or perhaps from the Ephesian family which, according to Strabo xiv 
p. 633, was regarded as descended from Androclus and retained the title of 
BacriXed? (so Piganiol, p. 725). 

6. Tacitus xn 22, 4 (a.d. 49). His name appears on Bithynian coins bearing 
portraits of Claudius, Messalina and Britannicus with the legend «ri T. 
KaStov 'P owf>ov dvOimdrov (with and without irarpwvos) ; see Receuil 1 
p. 236, no. 6, p. 40of., no. 27f. and p. 517L, no. 2of. and Bosch KIM. 11 1, p. 82. 
For Rufus’s expulsion from the Senate (and his restoration by Otho in 69) 
see Tacitus Hist. 1 77. In view of his prosecution by the Bithynians it seems 
improbable that he may be identified, as has often been suggested, with the 
. . . us L. f. Rufus av 0 [vnaTos] to whom the envoys of seven Bithynian 
cities erected a monument in Rome as their “patron and benefactor” (C./.L. 
vi 1508 =I.G. xiv 1077 =I.GR. 1 139). 

7 . L.W. 1212 - 1 .G.R. iv 914, in which, as I expect to suggest elsewhere 
(, Studia Romana, Essays .... in Honor of A. C. Johnson [Princeton 1950]), 
in the expression rr\v rov cmrov npdcnv ( 1 . i3f.), read by Falkener and 
adopted by Waddington, irpacnv should probably be emended to npa£iv. For 
the word used in this sense see e.g. I.G.R. iv 259 and 1290 (corrected in Klio 
xii [1912], p. 165). The offending official was hardly a procurator, as was sup- 
posed by Rostovtzeff (S£.HJZE. p. 590). The word £ev[y]os ( 1 . 14), evi- 
dently used here instead of the more common ryov, denotes a iugum or 
taxable unit of land, which varied in different places and at different times; 
see Viedebantt in RJE. ix 2508E 

8. For Mitylene see l.G. xn 2, 6 ^=I.G.R. iv 43 = Charlesworth ibid. p. 13, 
no. 13. For Ilium see Tacitus Ann. xn 58, 1: Suetonius Claud. 25, 3; Nero 7, 

2. For the immunitas of Ilium see Chap. XVII note 3 (Caesar’s grant) and 
Chap. XX note 20. For the probable spuriousness of the “ancient letter” from 
the Senate to “King Seleucus” said by Suetonius to have been read at the 
hearing of the case see Chap. IV note 40. It was suggested by Mommsen 
(R. St. R. hi p. 682, note 3) that the present action made Caesar’s grant both 
more definite and more extensive. For the stoa of Philocles and the statues 
of Nero and Claudius’s children see l.GR. iv 208 and 209. For a coin of 
Ilium with the portraits and names of Agrippina (Augusta) and Nero (Cae- 
sar), i.e. between ajd. 50 and 54, see Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. p. 39, no. 1. 

9 . Tacitus Ann. xii 61. See also Ephesos 11 no. 55. For Xenophon see C.I.L. 
vi 8905 = Dessau 1841, where he is called medicus Augusti: l.G.R. iv 1045, 
1048, 1053, 1058 and 1086 ( =Syll. a 804, dpx taT P° ? ^cov Xtficurrcjv) : 
Arch. Jahrb. xvm (1903), Arch. Anz. p. 193!.: Maiuri NS. 475-478: Bull. 
Comm. Arch. Com. lx (1933), Bull. Mus. Imp. Rom. p. 22f., no, 19 -Ann. 
£ p. 1934, 93: Aevum ix (1935), p. 254 (announcement of the discovery of a 
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series of letters of Claudius relating to him). See also Herzog K.F. p. 189E 
and in Hist. Ztschr. cxxv (1922), p. 2i8f. and M. Segre in Historia vin (1934), 
p. 444! He was priest at Cos of the Augusti, Asclepius and Hygeia. For the 
suspicion of guilt attaching to him in connexion with Claudius’s death see 
Tacitus Ann. xii 67, 2f. For the cult and titles of Claudius and Agrippina on 
Cos see Maiuri NS. 462, 469 and 680: 1 .G.R. tv 1099 and 1103: Hist. Ztschr. 
ibid. p. 230, note 3 and p. 239, note 3. For the festival KXauSeta see R.E.G. vi 
(1893), p. 182E, no. 25. 

10 . Tacitus Ann. xn 58, 2. For the remission of the tributum in similar 
circumstances by Tiberius see Chap. XXI note 23. For the aid given by Au- 
gustus see Chap. XX notes 7 and 36. The festival called KXavStija at Lao- 
diceia-on-Lycus (see below note 13) may have been founded to commemorate 
aid given to the city on the occasion of this earthquake. For Samos see AM. 
xxxvii (1912), p, 2i7f., no. 19 (ajd. 47) and no. 20 ( = /.GJ?. iv 1711). The 
addition of the worship of Livia (®ea 'lovXia Seftaa-rrj), whom Claudius 
caused to be deified in 41 (Suetonius Claud. 11, 2 and Cassius Dio lx 5, 2), 
to that of Hera, with one priestess for both, and the statues of Livia’s father 
and mother, erected by the demos ( I.GJR . iv 982-984), are probably to be 
connected with the favours received from Claudius at this time. For Smyrna 
and Ephesus see Malalas x p. 246 Bonn. The frequent statement (see e.g. 
Burchner in R.E. in a 754 and Broughton in Econ. Surv. iv p. 718) that the 
theatre of Smyrna was restored by Claudius is based solely on the presence 
of the name KXavStos in an inscription the very existence of which is doubt- 
ful; see Frick in Arch. Ztg. xvi (1858), p. 134*, note: Berg and Walter in 
AM. xLvii (1922), p. 23, note 2: Cadoux Ancient Smyrna , pp. 179 and 242. 
For dedications to Claudius at Ephesus by the resident Romans of Asia and 
by bequest of Ti. Claudius Damonicus see Ephesos in no. 19 =Ann. Ep. 1924, 
69 (a.d. 43) and L.W. 143 = B.CJi. 1 (1877), p. 293E, no. 86. For the KXavSia 
ftovhri at Tralles see PMS. 1 p. 98E, nos. 5 ( = L.W. 610) and 10= AM. vm 
(1883), p. 32if.,nos. 5 and 10: RJE.G. xiv (1901), p. 303E, nos. 1 ( =AM . xi£ 
[1894], p. mf., no. 12), and 2-3 (restored by Robert Et. Anat. p. 413L) : Coll. 
Wadd. 5417: B. M. Cat. Lydia, p. 343, no. 113. For a priestess of Agrippina 
at Tralles see Chap. XXI note 17. 

11 . See V. M. Scramuzza in Harv. Stud, in Class. Philol. n (1940), p. 261E 
For Sardis see C. 1 L. m 409 = Ins. Sardis io = I.G.R. iv 1505 and Ins. Sardis 
39 = I.GJi. iv 1502. For Cibyra see I.G.R. iv 902 (where the ae^curra Zpya, 
as Robert observed in Et. Anat. p. 89, note 2, were buildings built for the city 
by the Emperor) and 898-899 (Britannicus) . For Cyzicus see C.I.L. hi 
7061 = Dessau 217 = Charlesworth, p. 26, no. 39. For a monument with a 
crrp&fia near Magnesia ad Sipylum and the water-supply and aqueduct of a 
village in the region of the lower Hermus, dedicated to Claudius, see I.G.R. 
iv 1179 = 1331 (see Robert Villes, p. 89, note 5) and 1491. For Claudius as 
'Soyrrjp and E vepyerr;? see I.G.R. iv 12 (Eresus), 584 (Aezani), 1023 (Calym- 
nos) and perhaps 1145 (Lindus). Monuments to him were erected at Aphro- 
disias by the demos and the archiereus of Claudius and Dionysus ( Cl.G . 
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2739 = L.W. 1621), at Aezani by his neokoroi ( l.G.R . 1V558), near Magnesia 
by the Karouda. of Tyanollus ( l.G.R. iv 1332) and at Perge in Pamphylia by 
the demos ( I.GJi . in 788). For honours by individuals see Scramuzza, p. 264. 

12 . B.G.U. 1074 = Klio via (1908), p. 415, 11 . 1-3 = Charles worth, p. 11, no. 
6 (Jan., aj). 43), a letter of Claudius to (rots) atro rrjs otxov/xei^j? irepl top 
Aiovvaov UpoveiKcu? orre^aveirais kcu rots rovrav crvvayo)vicrTai<s : Milet 
1 3, p. 381, no. 156 = Ann. Ep. 1914, 2io = Charlesworth, p. 12, no. 9 (a.d. 48). 
For the exemption of the Artists under Domitian see Ephesos in p. 96b, no. 
5, and for Hadrian’s patronage of the Society see Chap. XXVI note 24. For 
the vpixyhol (see Chap. XVIII note 58) see l.G.R. iv 1608 a, b and c (b — 
S.E.G. tv 641 = Charlesworth, p. 13, no. 12 of a.d. 41). For the Athletes see 
Pap. Brit. Mus. hi p. 214L, no. 1178 = Mitteis-Wilcken Grundziige u. Chresto- 
mathie 1 2, no. 156, 11 . 8-31 = Charlesworth, p. 1 if., nos. 7 and 8 (a.d. 46 and 
47), two letters of Claudius to crvvohtp £1 xrriKrj vepiuoXurriKfi rosv rrepl rov 
'H padkia. For this society see F. Poland Gesch. d. Griech. V ereinswesens, 
p. 147F, who, however, knew of no mention of the ^votikt) ctvpoSos before 
a.d. 85 ( Inschr . v. Olymp. 436). For Augustus’s extension of the privileges of 
the Athletes see Suetonius Aug. 45, 3. For Vespasian’s confirmation of 
Claudius’s grant see Chap. XXIV note 15. 

13 . Pap. Brit. Mus. 1912 = H. I. Bell Jews and Christians in Egypt = Charles- 
worth, p. 3!., no. 2, 1 . 48b It was pointed out by Bell (p. 5) that this clause of 
the edict refutes the view of Kornemann in Klio 1 (1901), p. 104 that in this 
respect the principate of Claudius, in contrast to those of Augustus and 
Tiberius, was a reaction to a Hellenistic monarchy. For the worship of 
Claudius at Cos see above note 9. For his priests see Ins. Magn. 157 (Mag- 
nesia) : CJ.G. 2697 (Mylasa) : C.I.G. 2739 = L.W. 1621 (Aphrodisias). For 
Aezani see I.G.R. iv 558 and 584 and perhaps 560 (Agrippina and Nero 
before his accession). For Acmonia see M.AM.A. vi 250 = Ann. Ep. 1940, 
198 = Charlesworth, p. 29, no. 50 (an inscription of Britannicus). A Upevs 
rov Beov Xcfiao-Tov at Cys in Caria in a.d. 52 ( B.C.H. xi [1887], p. 306L, 
no. 1), as Geiger observed ( de Sacerdot. Augg. Municip. p. 128, note 2), was 
a priest of Divus Augustus. For the festivals (KXauStrja) see Ins. Magn. 163: 
RE.G. xix (1906), p. 253!, no. 148 (Laodiceia, see above note 10) : l.G.R. iv 
584 (Aezani). For Prusa see Pliny Epist. ad Trajan. 70, 2. For a priestess of 
Claudius’s daughter, Antonia, at Attaleia see Ann. Scuol. Atene vi-vn (1923- 
4), p. 416 = Ann. Ep. 1929, 25. 

14 . The dedication to ©eoi? 2 Mrfjpcri SeySacrroi? on the front of a temple 
at Sidyma in Lycia ( T.AM . 11 ijj = I-G.R. in 577) apparently erected by Q. 
Veranius, imperial legate under Claudius (see Chap. XXII note 49), sug- 
gests that this was a temple of all the Augusti. While none of the inscrip- 
tions mentioning a Upev s (Upeia) or an a pxi^pevs tosv Sefiao-Toiv can be 
definitely dated in the time of Claudius, it seems probable that the statue of 
Livia erected by Dionysius, 6 lepevs r&v ’Eefiacrri >v Kal <TTe<f>avr]<j>6pos rov 
avpiravroi avratv olkov at Lampsacus is to be placed in his principate rather 
than in that of Nero; see l.G.R. iv 180 and R. Phil, xxxvm (1914), p. 213!. 
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For other inscriptions in which such a priesthood is mentioned, dating from 
the time of Claudius or Nero, see RE.G. xix (1906), p. 92f., no. 8 (Aphro- 
disias) : R. Phil, xxxvn (1913), p. 296L, no. 3 = l.G.R . iv 1242 (Thyateira) : 
l.G. xii 2, 549=7.G.i?. iv 18 (Eresus): O.GJ. 494 = Dessau 8860 = R. Phil. 
xliv (1920), p. 67 (Didyma), where Messalla 6 yei > 6 p£vo<s rfjs ‘Acrias avOv- 
naro<s (see P.I.R. in p. 372, sub no. 96) was perhaps L. Vipstanus Publicola 
Messalla, proconsul of Asia in 58/9 (see below note 72): Ins. Magn. 113 = 
Syll . 3 807 (Magnesia-on-Maeander) : l.G.R. iv 1086 =Sy//. 3 804 and Arch. 
Jahrb. xvm (1903), Arch. Anz. p. 193b (Cos, see above note 9): Syll . 3 808 
(Delphi, a.d. 54): l.G. vii 2713 -Syll? 814 (Acraephiae, a.d. 66/7): l.G. 11 2 
3538 = Syll . 3 790 (Athens, under Nero). Offerings to rots Xc/Seurrois were 
performed at Cys in Caria under Claudius (a.d. 52) by the Upevs rot) © e oS 
Xe/Saarov, i.e. the priest of Divus Augustus; see B.CJJ. xi (1887), p. 3o6f., 
no. 1 and above note 13. For the office see also Brandis in RE. 11 480L and 
Kornemann in Klio 1 (1901), p. io6f. It was pointed out by Kornemann 
(p. 83) that the practice of appointing one single priest for the worship of all 
the rulers, both dead and living, was Ptolemaic (see e.g. the Rosetta Stone, 
O.GJ. 90, 1 . 4), while under the Seleucids there was one priest for all the 
dead monarchs and another for the living one (O.GJ. 245). 

15 . I.G.R. iv 1044, with an additional fragment published by M. Segre in 
Aevum ix (1935), p. 254, which shows that this response was given by Cn. 
Domitius Corbulo. His proconsulship of Asia (in one of the later years of 
Claudius’s principate) is attested by coins of Docimeium issued under 
Claudius and inscribed ini KopySovXcovo? av 8 v . ; see B. M. Cat. Phrygia , 
p. 190, no. 14L: Waddington Pastes, p. i26f.: Stein in RE. Suppl. m 396. 

16 . F. K. Dorner Der Erlass d. Statthalters v. Asia Paullus Fabius Persicus 
(Greifswald 1935), p. 37F (part of which is S.E.G. iv 516). The edict was 
inscribed in four copies, two of them in Greek and two in Latin. The pro- 
consulship of Persicus, who was Consul ordinarius in aj>. 34, cannot be defi- 
nitely dated; it was tentatively placed between 51 and 54 by Groag in P.l.RJ 
hi p. 107. It appears also in Ins. Magn. 157 a. The comment of Rostovtzeff 
( SEJJ.RE ., Italian Trans, p. 89, note 2) that the edict shows “an affection- 
ate solicitude for the provinces and a profound sense of duty” (on the part of 
Claudius) and that of Momigliano (ibid. p. 72) that the preamble indicates 
the “spirit of equity” which inspired Claudius’s government seem, as Dorner 
observed (p. 57), to be overstatements. 

17 . For the sale of priesthoods (which assured to the purchaser certain 
perquisites and, often, exemptions) by the cities of Asia Minor see H. Herb- 
recht De Sacerdotii apud Graecos Emptione Venditione (Strasbourg 1855), 
p. 6f. : E. Heller De Cariae Lydiaeque Sacerdot. — Jahrbb. f. Cl. Philol. Suppl. 
xvm (1892), p. 225L: E. F. Bischoff in Rh. Mus. liv (1899), p. 9L: Herzog 
K.F. p. 43b: W. Otto in Herm. xliv (1909), p. 594L: Picard and Plassard in 
B.C.H. xxxvii (1913), p. 224, note 9: P. Stengel Griech. Kultusaltertiimer •* 
(Munich 1920), p. 45L: Laumonier in B.CJJ. lviii (1934), pp. 35if. and 
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36of.: A. H. M. Jones Gree\ City, p. 228L For inscriptions dealing with sales 
see (in addition to the present one) Syll.* 1002; 1003; 1006; 1009-1014: O.GJ. 
218, 1 . 121: B. Lehmann Quaestt. Sacerdot. 1, De Titulis ad Sacerd. apud 
Graecos Venditionem pert. (Konigsberg 1888), p. 8f.: H. Seyrig in B.CH. li 
(1927), p. 2i9f. and p. 224, note 1 : Robert in B.CH. lii p. 435 and note 1 and 
lvii (1933), pp. 467L and 481L: M. Segre in Rendiconti 1 st. Lamb, lxix 
(1936), p. 8nf. and 1 (1937), p. 83L A record of sales is found in the follow- 
ing cities: Casossus (Caria), Chalcedon, Chios, Cos, Cyzicus (or Procon- 
nesus), Ephesus, Erythrae, Halicarnassus, Hyllarima, Iasus, Magnesia-on- 
Maeander, Miletus, Mylasa, Priene, Samos, Seleuceia-on-Calycadnus. Outside 
Asia Minor sales are known only at Tomi (a colony of Miletus) and on the 
islands of Andros and Thasos and in Egypt. The oldest known instance was 
at Miletus, about 400 b.c. ( Syll .* 1002). The highest price known to have been 
paid for a priesthood seems to have been 19,070 (or 19,800) drachmae at Cos 
in the early first century before Christ (Herzog KF. no. 10), but the amount 
of 12,002 drachmae, with a supplementary tax (see Chap. Ill note 39) of 
10 per cent, was paid at Priene in the second century before Christ (Ins. 
Priene 174 =Syll. s 1003). At Erythrae a list containing sales of priesthoods 
(forty-one in all) during several years in the middle of the third century 
before Christ shows prices varying from 4610 to ten drachmae, with the addi- 
tion in every case of a supplementary fee; see Syll.* 1014: Herbrecht, p. 23b : 
Heller ibid. p. 226f. : Segre ibid. 1 p. 96L, who explained the much-disputed 
term imirpeun $ as a second sale, whereby the purchaser resold the 
priesthood (sometimes to himself), the reselling price, evidently because 
some of the perquisites were retained by the original purchaser, being 
usually lower than that paid in the first instance; see also F. Sokolowski 
in B.CH. lxx (1946), p. 548L At Hyllarima, in the early second century 
before Christ, one man bought a lifelong priesthood of eleven (or twelve) 
deities, including o 'PoSuuv 8 rjfio<s, as well as of the spirits of two dead men 
and of “any other deity worshipped by the Hyllarimeis except those whose 
priesthoods were already sold”; the price, if the reading of the very indistinct 
numeral is correct, was the small sum of 160 drachmae; see Laumonier ibid. 
p. 35 if. = Segre 1 p. 83^ The practice, although legal and, indeed, a recog- 
nized source of revenue for a city, was apparently regarded with disapproval 
by Dionysius of Halicarnassus (11 21, 3). For the perquisites of Sipotpta and 
dX«irot;py[ij]o-ta of priests at Ephesus see S.E.G. iv 5x5 — Ann. Bp. 1929, 124. 

18 . For the upixpSof at Ephesus see IBM. 481* (iv p. 238 i. — Ephesos 11 
no. 27), 11 . 296, 600 and 604: 1 .G.R. iv 1665 (from Tire). 

19 . See Mommsen R. St. R. n 8 p. 859L and Dorner, p. 55f. For the action 
of Augustus concerning the area of Artemis see Chap. XX note 10. A de- 
limitation of a Upov x o) p’ tov of the Goddess was ordered by an emperor 
bearing the cognomen of [Germanjicus in the presence of the proconsul P. 
Nonius Asprenas Caesius Cassianus; see Keil-Premerstein in p. 98f., no. 146 
(perhaps also p. 96, no. 137) and Keil in J.O.AJ. xxvm (1933), Beibl. 43 = 
Ann. Ep. 1933, 123 (found in the plain of the Cayster, northeast of Ephesus). 
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This proconsul, placed under Domitian by Keil, is otherwise unknown 
(Groag in R.E. xvii 874). But, as was observed by Harrer and Suskin in 

A. J.A. xliii (1939), p. 282, he may be P. Nonius Asprenas, Consul in 38; in 
this case the emperor in question was Claudius. 

20 . For Claudius’s policy of urbanization see Rostovtzeff SE.H.R.E. p. 
82b and Charlesworth in C.AH. x p. 6796. For Bithynium see Chap. XIII 
note 22. For the name Claudiopolis see Pliny Epist. ad Trajan. 39, 5: Cassius 
Dio lxix 11, 2: Ptolemy v 1, 3: T.AM. 11 485 = 1 .G.R. in 677 (KXavSio- 
7roXetn)s Bet^wo?): Receuil 1 p. 2 69b (Vespasian to Hadrian). For the 
road-construction of Aquila see Chap. XIII note 25. He is presumably to be 
identified with Julius Aquila, Eques Romanus, who in a.d. 49 commanded 
some Roman cohorts on the Cimmerian Bosporus (Tacitus Ann. xn 15), 
and with C. Julius Aquila who was procurator of Bithynia in 57/8 (see below 
note 65). For the annexation of Phazimonitis see Chap. XIX note 47. For 
Neoclaudiopolis and the question of its identification with Pompey’s Neapo- 
lis (see Chap. XV note 35) see Chap. VIII note 6. Ruge pointed out (RE. 
m 2662) that the identification of Neoclaudiopolis with the city of Claudiopo- 
lis listed by Ptolemy (v 4, 7) among the towns of the Trocmi, which was 
proposed by Ramsay (H.G. p. 447), is merely a conjecture, since the site 
of the latter place is unknown. 

21 . For Archelais see Chap. XXI note 9. For its foundation as a colony 
by Claudius see Pliny NH. vi 8. The term colonia is applied to it in I tin. 
Ant. 144, 4 and I tin. Hierosol. 576, 8 and perhaps on a milestone (see Chap. 
XXI note 3). For Claudiopolis in Cappadocia (apparently north of the great 
gorges of the Euphrates) see Pliny NH. v 85. It was perhaps the place called 
Glaudia on the road from Melitene to Samosata (see Yorke in Geogr. Joum. 
vin [1896], p. 463b) on Tab. Pent, xi 2 (K. Miller Itin. Ant. 684) and 
Claudias (Laudias), described as a castrum praesidiarium in Ammianus 
Marcellinus xvm 7, 10. It was perhaps the Claudias listed by Ptolemy (v 6, 24) 
in the strategia of Laviansene, for, as Ramsay observed (H.G. pp. 69 and 
302), this is (incorrectly) placed south of Melitene. A Claudiopolis is listed 
by Ptolemy (v 6, 22) in the strategia of Cataonia, but nothing is known 
about it, and Ramsay pointed out (H.G. p. 310) that Ptolemy listed in this 
strategia many places which were not actually included in it. For Laodiceia 
Catacecaumene and Iconium see Chap. XIX note 17. For Claudiolaodiceia 
see Klio x (1910), p. 234L, nos. 2 and 4 (/ 3 ov\r) nal 8%ios) : J.HS. xxxi 
(1911), p. 198, no. 55: Coll. Wadd. 4777b: B. M. Cat. Lycaonia, etc. p. xxii. 
For Claudiconium see l.G.R. in 246, 263 (= Dessau 8848 = Charlesworth, 
p. 27, no. 41, 6 8777*0?, of the time of Nero) and 1474: Coll. Wadd. 4761b: 

B. M. Cat. Lycaonia, etc. p. 4. Iconium is called a KoXcweta in CJ.G. 3993 
and I.G.R. in 1474, and Kornemann supposed (RE. iv 551) that it received 
colonial status from Claudius. It was pointed out, however, by Ramsay 
(Cl. Rev. xix [1905], p. 413b) and Ruge (RE. ix 991) that it was not made 
a colony until the time of Hadrian (see Chap. XXVI note 47). The change 
in the names of these cities, combined with a dedication to Claudius by the 
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governor M. Annius Afrinus found on the southern shore of Lake Sugla 
( Cl.L . iii 288 = 6799) and the appearance of Afrinus’s name on coins of 
Iconium of the time of Claudius (Coll. W add. 4762E), suggested to Ramsay 
( J.RS . xn [1922], p. 159) that through him the Emperor “conducted a gen- 
eral reorganization of southern Galatia.” The name K\au(8ta) Acp/Sftj), 
which appears on coins of Derbe in southern Lycaonia in the second century 
(Coll. Wadd. 4758 and B. M. Cat. Lycaonia, etc. p. xx), presumably dates 
from this time. But if it may be supposed that the city was in that part of 
Lycaonia which belonged to Antiochus IV of Commagene (see Chap. XXI 
note 49), the King, who seems to have named cities in Commagene and 
Cilicia after the Emperor (see below notes 29 and 31), may have given this 
epithet to Derbe in honour of Claudius; see Ruge in R.E. xm 2255 and 
A. H. M. Jones Cities, p. 413E, note 21. For Seleuceia Sidera see Chap. XIX 
note 23, and for this branch of the Via Sebaste see Chap. XIX note 42. For 
the name Claudioseleuceia see Lanckoronski 11 p. 225, no. 194: Coll. Wadd. 
3893!.: B.M. Cat. Lycia, etc. pp. cix, 252!. and 305. For the statue of Claudius 
see I.G.R. hi 328. For a monument to Claudius at Sagalassus, south of 
Seleuceia, see Cl.L. 111 6871 — l.G.R. hi 344 (a.d. 42). For statues of Claudius, 
Messalina and Britannicus (after a.d. 44) at Arneae in Lycia see T.A.M. 11 
760. 

22 . For the roads in Pamphylia (now combined with Lycia, see Chap. 
XXII note 48) see CJL. 111 6737 = LGJ?. iii 768 = Dessau 215 ( vias rejecit), 
verified in BS.A. xvi (1909-10), p. 127, no. 23. For milestones found near 
Smyrna and Tralles see CJ.L. iii 476 (quadragesimum . . . ab Ep-h[eso]) 
and 7206 ( \a, i.e. from Ephesus, see Chap. II note 18). Claudius’s 
name is in the nominative, evidently the subject of some such expression as 
viam faciendam curavit (see Chap. XXIV note 12). For the road in Bithynia 
built by Nero through the agency of the imperial procurator see below 
note 65. For the significance of road-construction in a senatorial province 
in the name of the emperor see Keil in f.O.AJ. xm (1910), Beibl. 78, who 
listed (in note 4) other instances in the province of Asia. 

23 . For Claudius’s policy of expansion see Dessau GJR.JC. 11 p. 148L: 
Charlesworth in C.A.H. x p. 674!.: Scramuzza Claudius, p. 179L 

24 . Cassius Dio lx 24, 4; this was probably the seditio mentioned in Tacitus 
Ann. xii 58, 2 . For the restoration of the independence of Rhodes see Tacitus 
l.c. (a.d. 53) : Suetonius Claud. 25, 3; Nero 7, 2, where the date is wrongly 
given as Claudius’s (fifth) consulship, i.e. 51 (see Fabia in R. Phil, xx [1896], 
p. I33f.). For the decree honouring the envoys who obtained this restoration 
see l.G. xii 1, 2 = l.G.R. iv 1123 = Abbott and Johnson Municip. Adminis- 
tration, no. 52. An epigram of Antiphilus of Byzantium (Anth. Pal. ix 178) 
represents Rhodes as glorying equally in the light of Helios and of Nero. 
For Rhodian governors of the Chersonesus and the island of Syme in the 
later first century after Christ see Chap. IV note 62. For the letter written by 
Nero to the Rhodians after the arrival of the envoys who had come ostensibly 
to congratulate him on his accession and to sacrifice to Jupiter Capitolinus 
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but in reality because they were alarmed eirl rfj iftev 8 < 5 s €m[or]ToXfj ko/iut- 
Be'urjl see I.G.R. iv ii24 = 5 y//. 3 810 = Dessau 8793 = Charlesworth, p. 32, no. 
1 = Abbott and Johnson, no. 54, and for various explanations of' this expres- 
sion see Fabia, p. i38f. 

25 . Cassius Dio lx 8, 2, confirmed by a coin of Mithradates, dated in 
a.d. 41/2 (Minns Scythians and Greeks, p. 61 1). 

26 . The two Polemos are confused in Cassius Dio l*., where the statement 

is made that Claudius compensated Polemo for the loss of the Cimmerian 
Bosporus by giving him some territory in Cilicia. They were distinguished 
by Josephus, who mentions Polemo tt\v Hovtov K«Kr>}/xer'o? 8 vvacrreiav 
(Ant. Jud. xix 8, 1, § 338) and Polemo KiXucia? /SamXevs (ibid, xx 7, 3, 
§ 145), who married Berenice, daughter of Agrippa I, and subsequently was 
deserted by her. For the gentilicium, Julius, of Polemo of Pontus, perhaps 
inherited from his father, see Pap. Brit. Mus. hi 1178 and above note 12. 
The name of the Cilician ruler appears as Marcus Antonius Polemo on coins 
on which he is described as and Swdtrrr/s ’0\/34o)v rrjs Upas Kal 

K€vvar((ov ) Kal AaXacrcrecov, with the dates (either an era or a regnal year) 
1 and ia'; see Hill in Num. Chron. xix (1899), p. 194L and B. M. Cat. Ly- 
caonia, etc. p. I23f. In fabric and types these coins are similar to those of 
Aias, the Chief Priest of Olba, who was also “toparch” of the same two 
tribes at the beginning of Tiberius’s principate; see Chap. XXI note 12. 
It was supposed by Mommsen (Ges. Schr. vm pp. 271 and 3x1) that this 
Polemo was a descendant of Polemo II of Pontus. On the other hand, he was 
regarded by Hill (la:.) and by Ramsay (Church in the Rom. Emp. p. 427) 
as the elder son of Polemo I and Pythodoris, of whom nothing (not even 
his name) is known except that he assisted his mother in governing her 
kingdom (see Chap. XX note 53). This identification was accepted in C.AM. 
x p. 1 12, and it is indeed possible that after Pythodoris’s death this son re- 
ceived a principality in Cilicia. In any case, Polemo the dynast may be identi- 
fied with M. Antonius Polemo Bao-iXevs, whose name appears on a coin 
with the head and titles of Galba (Coll. Wadd. 4427), and with the man 
whose coins are inscribed noXe/awvo? Bao-iXecus and, on the reverse, [Kjouw 
A a\acrcrt<i>v Kal K twar[&v\‘, see Hill, p. i86f. The royal title was presum- 
ably conferred on him either by Claudius or by Nero. 

27 . For Claudiopolis (Mut) see Leake Journal, p. io8f.: E. J. Davis Life in 
Asiatic Turkey (London 1879), p. 330.: Heberdey and Wilhelm in Den\schr. 
Wien. A /(ad. xliv (1896) 6, p. 119. For an inscription mentioning the demos 
see JJAJS. Suppl. Papers 11 (1893), p. 22L, no. 1. For a coin, issued under 
Hadrian, see B. M. Cat. Lycaonia, etc. p. 60 and Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. 
p. 458. It was perhaps the Claudiopolis quam eduxit coloniam Claudius 
Caesar mentioned in Ammianus Marcellinus xiv 8, 2 as in inland Cilicia on 
or near the Calycadnus, but there is no reason to suppose that this place was 
ever a colony. For the question of the relation of this Claudiopolis to Colonia 
Julia Augusta Felix Ninica Claudiopolis, presumably founded by Augustus, 
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see Chap. XIX note 46. It was suggested by Ramsay in Rev. Num. xn (1894), 
p. 169 that Claudiopolis (as well as Ninica Claudiopolis) was founded or 
renamed in honour of the Emperor by Antiochus IV of Commagene, but 
since its situation is not far from Olba and the territory of the Cennatae, it 
seems much more probable, as A. H. M. Jones suggested (Cities, p. 21 1), 
that the founder was Polemo (not, however, “Polemo II” of Pontus). For 
the Koinon of the Lalasseis and Cennatae see above note 26 and Chap. XXI 
note 12. 

28 . For Antiochus IV and his dominions in Cilicia and Lycaonia see Chap. 
XXI note 49. For the loss of Commagene see Chap. XXI note 54. For its 
restoration see Cassius Dio lx 8, 1 and Josephus Ant. Jud. xix 5, x, §276 
(inaccurate). 

29 . For the site of Germaniceia (Maraj) see R. Kiepert F.O.A. v Text, 
p. 1 a and Honigmann in R. E. Suppl. iv 686f. Coins inscribed Kaurap(ecov) 
Tepfiavucewv were issued in the latter half of the second century; see B. M. 
Cat. Galatia, etc. pp. xlix and 1x5. The city was listed by Ptolemy (v 14, 8), 
but its earliest known appearance in literature was its mention by Asinius 
Quadratus in the third century; see Stephanus Byzantius s.v. reppavUeia. 
For the road over the pass of Arslan Bogazi to Anazarbus see Chap. XI note 
38. For the routes to Samosata and Zeugma see I tin. Ant. 184b and K. 
Miller Itin. Rom. 763. 

30 . For these cities see Heberdey and Wilhelm Denkschr. Wien. Akad. 
xliv (1896) 6, pp. i47f. and 152!.: Paribeni and Romanelli in Mon. Ant. 
xxiii 1 (1914), p. 1 74f- : Keil and Wilhelm in J.O.A.I. xvm (1915), Beibl. 111 : 
A. H. M. Jones Cities, p. 2i2f. Their names appear as ’A vrioxetov rfjs Ilapa- 
Xtow and ‘IcisraneiTcav on coins of the second and third centuries; see Coll. 
Wadd. 4324F: Imhoof-Blumer in Num. Chron. xv (1895), p. 288f.: B. M. 
Cat. Lycaonia, etc. p. 86. Antiocheia has the distinguishing epithet ini Kpaycp 
in Ptolemy v 7, 2. Iotape has been restored in Pliny NJi. v 92 (accepted by 
Ruge in RE. ix 2004); it appears as Tcmwreirwv iroXis in I.G.R. in 831 
(Trajan). For the Council and People, an agonothete and a demiourgos at 
Antiocheia see Heberdey and Wilhelm, nos. 259 and 260. For the Council 
and People, a demiourgos and other officials at Iotape see l.G.R. in 831, 832 
and 833-835 ( = Paribeni and Romanelli, nos. 121-123): J.O.A 1 . v (1902), 
p. 204: Paribeni and Romanelli, no. 127. 

31 . Philadelpheia is known from its coins, issued from Trajan onward, 
with the legend ®i\aSe\<f>ea>v tt;? Kw^vtSo? or Kr/rlBos; see Coll. Wadd. 
4437 f. and B. M. Cat. Lycaonia, etc. p. 127 and Chap. XXI note 40. It was 
listed by Ptolemy (v 7, 5) in the region of Selinitis, which included also 
Seleuceia (presumably Seleuceia-on-the-Calycadnus) and Diocaesareia, near 
Olba. Various sites have been proposed, all of them in the northeastern part 
of Cilicia Aspera; see Ruge in R.E. xix 2093^ Since, however, the original 
home of the Cietae was perhaps in the centre of the district (see Chap, XXI 
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note 40), it may be supposed that Philadelpheia also was somewhere in this 
region. Eirenopolis and Germanicopolis were listed, together with Phila- 
delpheia, in Isauria {i.e. Cilicia Aspera) in Hierocles 710 and the Notitiae 
Episcopatuum , and a city called Eirenopolis was placed by Ptolemy (v 7, 6) 
in Lacanitis, which, however, according to his arrangement was in Cilicia 
Campestris. There was, in fact, an Eirenopolis in Cilicia Secunda (eastern 
Cilicia Campestris) in the fourth century (Hierocles 705, 8 and Not. Episc. 
1 822), which seems to have been originally called Neronias and in the fourth 
century was still known sometimes by this name; see Ruge in R.E. xvn 48 f. 
If, as seems probable, by Lacanitis Ptolemy meant Lacanatis, which, as part 
of Antiochus’s possessions (see Chap. XXI note 49), was evidently in Cilicia 
Aspera, the error may be explained by supposing that a confusion between 
the two cities called Eirenopolis caused him to transfer the region to Cilicia 
Campestris; see Ruge in R.E. xii 519 and l.c. Coins inscribed Elp-qvoTro\i.rdjv 
(or 'IprjvoTToXi.roiv) issued from Nero onward, which show an era reckoned 
from a.d. 52 or 53 {Coll. Wadd. 4326L: B.M. Cat. Lycaonia, etc. pp. Ixi f. and 
8 y{.: Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. p. 440L), were assigned to the eastern Eirenopolis 
by Ramsay {Rev. Num. xii [1894], p. 169E, note 2) and Imhoof-Blumer. It 
was pointed out, however, by Hill {B. M. Cat. ibid .) and Ruge {R.E. xvu 48) 
that it is difficult to understand why, if these coins were issued by a city 
which was also called Neronias, none of them, although they date from the 
first to the third century, bears this name; see also A. H. M. Jones Cities, 
p. 438. The era, moreover, suggests a city in Cilicia Aspera, for Antiochus’s 
victory over the Cietae in 52 may well have been celebrated by the foundation 
of a “City of Peace” either in their territory or elsewhere in his kingdom. 
The situation of the place is unknown, for the identification with Irnebul, 
in the mountain-region south of the Ermcnek Goksu (Jay (the southern 
branch of the Calycadnus), proposed by Ramsay {H.G. p. 365) and ac- 
cepted by R. Kiepert {F.O.A. vin Text, p. 18 a) and (with some doubt) by 
Ruge {RE. v 2135), is based solely on a fancied resemblance between the 
two names. Germanicoplis is known from coins, issued under Hadrian and 
inscribed 'A Bptavri TeppaviK 07 ro\n; see Coll. Wadd. 4735 and BM. Cat. 
Lycaonia, etc. p. 8r. The location at Ermenek, north of the valley of the 
Ermenek Goksu (Jay (see Heberdey and Wilhelm ibid. p. 129 and F. X. 
Schaffer in Pet. Mitt., Erg.-heft cxli [1903], p. 71), which was proposed by 
Ramsay {H.G. p. 366) and accepted by R. Kiepert {F.O.A. vm) and Ruge 
{R.E. vn 1258), is also based only on a supposed resemblance between the 
names. 

32 . For the relations between Claudius’s government and the Parthians 
see Anderson in C.AJH. x 754b: N. C. Debevoise Polit. Hist, of Parthia, 
p. 169^: Scramuzza ibid. p. i86f. For the general influence of Vitellius (see 
Chap. XXI note 39) over Claudius see Tacitus Ann. vi 32, 7; xi 2, 4: 
Josephus Ant. Jud. xx x, 2, § 12: Cassius Dio lx 21, 2: Suetonius Vit. oi. 

33 . For the attempt to make Mithradates ruler of Armenia and its failure sec 
Tacitus Ann. xi 8-9; xii 44-51; xm 6, 1: Cassius Dio lx 8, 1. See also Momm- 
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sen R.G. v 2 p. 379 i. = Prov. Rom. Emp. 11 p. 48!:.: Anderson L P. Asdourian 
Polit. Beziehungen zw. Armertien u. Rom, pp. 83f. and 87: Geyer in R.E. 
xv 2215: Stein in R.E. 1 a 35f.: Debevoise, pp. i69f. and i74f. As the result 
of Tacitus’s method of combining the events of several years into a single 
narrative (see Chap. XXI note 39) the chronology is uncertain. For an at- 
tempt to reconstruct it from 51 to 54 see B. W. Henderson in Cl. Rev. xv 
(1901), p. 159b The return of Mithradates (related by Tacitus among the 
events of 47) is dated in 41 by Dio, and this is evidently the correct date; see 
Asdourian, p. 83, note 1. The opposition to him seems to have been crushed 
before the intervention of Vibius Marsus (Tacitus xi 10, 1), whose gover- 
norship of Syria came to an end in 45, when he was succeeded by C. Cassius 
Longinus ( PJ.R . 2 n p. 118, no. 501). 

34 . The castellum Gorneae, where, according to Tacitus Ann. xn 45, 3, 
the Roman garrison was stationed, was identified, solely because of the 
resemblance of the names, by Kiepert (see F.O.A. v) with Bash Garni, a 
short distance northeast of Artaxata, where there are ruins dating perhaps 
from about a.d. 300; see Lynch Armenia i pp. 201 and 264. 

35 . The arrival of Radamistus was placed in 51 by Henderson (ibid. p. 
164), who dated also in this year the capitulation at Gorneae, the death of 
Mithradates, the expedition of Paelignus, the coronation of Radamistus and 
the arrival of Helvidius Priscus with his legion in Armenia. While Hender- 
son’s chronology is much more convincing than that of previous writers, 
it may be questioned whether he has not crowded too many events into 51 
and whether at least those related in Tacitus xn 44, where Pharasmanes’s 
invasion of Armenia, represented as the cause of trouble between the Romans 
and the Parthians ( i.e . the aggression of Vologases), is placed in 51, should 
not be pushed back into 50 or even earlier. Pollio’s capitulation was ascribed 
by Tacitus (xii 45, 6 and 46, 5) to bribery, but it was pointed out by Gwatkin 
(Cappadocia as a Roman Procur. Prov. p. 37) that it did not take place until 
after the failure of Casperius’s mission to Pharasmanes and that it did not 
necessarily mean the surrender of Armenia, since Pharasmanes was not 
pro-Parthian. 

36 . For this explanation of Paelignus’s expedition (as opposed to the 
sarcasm of Tacitus xn 49, 2) and for a defence of his acceptance of Rada- 
mistus as king see Gwatkin ibid. p. 38. For the auxilia provincialium as dis- 
tinct from the organized auxilia of the regular army and probably available 
for local service only see Mommsen Ges. Schr. vi p. 148b and Gwatkin, p. 
36b, who suggested that in this case they may have been only the retainers 
of the feudal lords or other leaders. 

37 . For the mission of Helvidius Priscus and his recall see Gwatkin ibid. 
p. 38b Anderson pointed out (C.A.H. x p. 757, note 1) that it is difficult to 
believe that the Roman garrison remained at Gorneae during Vologases’s 
occupation of Armenia; it may have left the country with Priscus. A frag- 
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ment o£ Cassius Dio (lxi 6, 6), however, placed by Boissevain in a.d. 54, 
relates that a certain Laelianus, who had been praefectus vigilum, was sent 
to Armenia to replace Pollio but proved even more insatiable in his desire for 
gain. The suggestion of Fabia in R. Phil, xxn (1898), p. 133L that Laelianus 
is an error for Paelignus is, as Boissevain showed ( Cassius Dio Vol. hi p. 26), 
both palaeographically and historically improbable. If the fragment is cor- 
rectly dated and is not to be connected with the expedition of Priscus to 
Armenia, it must be supposed either that the garrison did remain in Armenia 
or that Pollio returned to the country later. 

38 . Vologases’s invasion of Armenia was listed by Tacitus (xn 50) among 
the events of a.d. 51. As was observed by Henderson (ibid. p. 161), however, 
he did not become king until the late summer of this year; for his earliest 
known coin is dated Gorpiaeus, 362 Sel. = Aug.-Sept. a.d. 51 ( B . M. Cat. 
Parthia, p. xux and p. 178, no. if.), and even at this time his rule was dis- 
puted, for a coin of his predecessor, Gotarzes II, bears the date Apellaeus, 362 
Sel. = Nov.-Dee. a.d. 51 (A. v. Petrowicz Arsaciden-Miinzen [Vienna 1904], 
p. 118, no. 11). See also McDowell Coins from Seleucia on the Tigris, p. 
191. The invasion, therefore, could not have taken place until 52, and the 
withdrawal after a winter spent in Armenia must have occurred in 53. The 
return of Radamistus, accordingly, may be dated in the summer or autumn 
of this year, and the acts of cruelty which led the Armenians to revolt 
against him presumably occurred in the following winter. His flight from 
the country was announced in Rome toward the end of 54 (Tacitus xhi 6, 1). 

39 . For this episode, beginning with the news of the Parthian invasion 
in 54 and ending with Tiridates’s agreement to receive the crown from Nero 
in 63, see Tacitus Ann. xm 7-9 (a.d. 54) ; 34-41 (a.d. 58) ; xiv 23-26 (a.d. 60) ; 
xv 1-17 (a.d. 62) ; 24-31 (aj>. 63) : Cassius Dio lxii 19-23. See also E. Egli 
Feldziige in Armenien von 41-63 in Biidinger U ntersuchungen z. Rom. 
Kaisergeschichte (Leipzig 1868) 1 p. 28of.: B. W. Henderson Life and Prin- 
cipate of the Emp. Nero (London 1903), p. 153L: Asdourian ibid. p. 88f.: 
Stein in R. E. Suppl. hi 397L: W. Schur Die Orientpolitil( d. Kaisers Nero 
= Klio Beih. xv (1923), p. 7L: Dessau G.R.K. 11 p. 190L: Anderson in C.AJJ. 
x p. 758 f. : Debevoise Polit. Hist, of Parthia, p. 179L The determination of 
the chronology is rendered difficult by Tacitus’s method of grouping together 
the events of two or more years; see above note 33. For attempts to correct 
the chronology of 58/9 and 62 see below notes 46 and 53. For the dependence 
of our historical sources on the “Commentaries" composed by Corbulo see 
Asdourian, p. 178L and Schur in Klio xix (1925), p. 75L . 

40 . Tacitus Ann. xm 8, 1, retinendae Armeniae praeposuerat. It was 
pointed out by Gwatkin ( Cappadocia , etc. p. 45L) that this was perhaps part 
of the official designation of Corbulo as commander and that it seems more 
probable that he had a purely military command created for the purpose of 
conducting this war than that he was made imperial governor of the com- 
bined provinces of Galatia and Cappadocia, as has been generally assumed, 
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e.g. by Stein {ibid. 397), Schur ( Orientpolitil [, p. 8), Anderson {ibid. p. 
758f.) and Syme (Klio xxx [1937], p. 230). This assumption appears to be 
based on the statements of Tacitus (xm 35, 4 and xv 6, 5) that troops for 
the war were levied per Galatiam Cappadociamque and that the Galatarum 
Cappadocumque auxilia were made subject to Corbulo’s orders. In the 
former case, however, the levies were held for the purpose of strengthening 
the legions brought from Syria and in the latter the reference is evidently to 
the local militia of the two provinces which might be placed at the disposal 
of the nearest military commander. The view, moreover, that C. Rutilius 
Gallicus, legatus of Galatia under Nero (Dessau 9499) and vested with a 
military command in the province (Statius Silv. 1 4, 76), was a subordinate 
of Corbulo, which was held by Keil {J.O.A.I. xvn [1915], p. 197b) and 
Groag {RE. 1 a 1257), is an assumption. In the inscriptions in which Cor- 
bulo is mentioned {CJ.L. 111 6741, 6742 and 6742 a, see below note 59, and 
Dessau 9108, see below note 43) he is described merely as Legatus Augusti 
pro Praetore without mention of a particular province. Gwatkin also sug- 
gested that the ill-defined character of Corbulo’s powers with reference to 
those of the governor of Syria, Ummidius Quadratus, may have caused the 
dispute as to which should receive the Parthian hostages (see below note 42) . 

41 . Tacitus Ann. xm 7. For Agrippa II see above p. 547f. His kingdom 
consisted of Batanaea and Trachonitis (Josephus Ant. Jud. xx 7, 1, §138); 
for mention of a former strategos of his, found in the latter district, see l.G.R. 
hi 1 144 = O.GJ. 425. For Cotys see above p. 551. It is not known whether 
he died or was deposed. The statement in Cassius Dio lix 12, 2 that Gaius 
“afterwards” gave him nr?? ’Apa/Sta? tlixx suggested to C. F. Lehmann- 
Haupt in Festschr. f. O. Hirschfeld (Berlin 1903), p. 399 that, either in 54 
or earlier, he may have received this in exchange for Armenia Minor. For 
Aristobulus see Josephus Ant. Jud. xx 8, 4, § 158 and Bell. Jud. 11 13, 2, §252 
and, for his coins, Receutl i 2 p. 135b Sohaemus has sometimes been identified 
with C. Julius Sohaemus who became king of Emesa in ad. 54 (Josephus 
Ant. Jud. xx 8, 4, § 158) and is known from CJ.L. in 14387 a = Dessau 8958, 
but, as was observed by Stein (R.E. in a 797) and Anderson (p. 758, note 3), 
the identification is very doubtful. For the strategic importance of Sophene 
see above p. 375. 

42 . On the question of the identity of the leader of this rebellion (Tacitus 
Ann. xm 7, 2) see Anderson in C.A.H. x p. 879. For the negotiations with 
Vologases see Tacitus xm 9, where it is related that the quarrel between 
Corbulo and Quadratus over the right to receive the hostages was settled by 
Nero’s decision that both had won a success which entitled them to wreath 
their fasces with laurel. It was supposed by Mommsen {R.G. v 2 p. 383!.= 
Prov. Rom. Emp. u p. 53E), by Henderson {Nero p. 163) and by Schur 
( Orientpolitil (, p. 8) that these negotiations show that the Roman govern- 
ment was now ready to accept the compromise ultimately adopted, namely, 
that Tiridates should rule Armenia on condition of acknowledging the 
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supremacy of Rome. There seems to be no reason, however, for supposing 
that such a plan was considered at this time (see below note 45). 

43 . The two legions which Corbulo received from Quadratus (Tacitus 
Ann. xiii 8, 2) were presumably Legio III Gallica and Legio VI Ferrata, 
with which he advanced into Armenia (Tacitus xiii 38, 6 and 40, 3). A 
winter spent by the latter in that country is mentioned in Dessau 9108 = 
J.O.AJ. xxxii (1940), Beibl. i28f., no. 9 (in honour of one of its officers). 
Corbulo had also at least a detachment of Legio X Fretensis (Tacitus xiii 
40, 3). The adiecta (*>. to the army) ex Germania legio (Tacitus xiii 35, 4) 
was presumably the legio quarta which afterward took part in the campaign 
(Tacitus xv 6, 5 and 7, 2), It was evidently Legio IV Scythica, for Funisu- 
lanus Vettonianus, mentioned in Tacitus xv 7, 2 as the commander of the 
quarta, is described in C.IE. hi 4013 = Dessau 1005 as Leg(atus) Leg(ionis) 
IV Scythic(ae). Tacitus’s ex Germania, however, is an error, for this legion 
had been stationed in Moesia; see Ritterling in RE. xii 1557b and H. M. D. 
Parker The Roman Legions (Oxford 1928), p. 135. Since there is no mention 
of this legion in connexion with the Armenian war until 62 (see below note 
52), it may be supposed that it was retained for some time in Syria. 

44 . This tribe is called in the Codex Mediceus of Tacitus (Ann. xiii 37, 4) 
Insochi, which, since no such people is known, has usually been emended to 
Moschi. It was suggested, however, by M. O. B. Caspari in Cl. Rev. xxv 
(1911), p. 107b that by Insochi are meant Heniochi, of whom one division, 
at least, lived west of the Moschi, perhaps west of the great bend of the (Joruh 
Su; see Strabo xi p. 496b: Pliny NJi. vi 12 and 30: Kiessling in RE. vm 
269!. This suggestion was approved by Kiessling and Anderson (ibid. p. 880) . 
While it seems improbable that Tacitus, who had already mentioned the 
Heniochi in Ann. 11 68, 1, now called the tribe Insochi, this name may well 
be due to an error of the copyist. 

45 . It was maintained by Henderson (Nero, p. 169), Schur (Orientpoliti\, 
p. 30 and Klio xx [1926], p. 215b) and Anderson (ibid. p. 761), on the theory 
that Nero’s government had previously been ready to accept the compromise 
(see above note 42), that Corbulo in his suggestion to Tiridates was acting 
on instructions received from Rome. On the other hand, Hohl in Deutsche 
Lit.-Ztg. 1924, p. 916 and De Sanctis in Riv. Storica Ital. 111 (1925), p. 199 
denied that Nero’s Parthian policy showed any such consistency; and Mo- 
migliano in Atti d. Secondo Congresso Naz. di Studi Rom. 1 (1931), p. 369b 
pointed out the indecision of the government in the conduct of the war as 
shown by the various changes in its policy, as well as the conflict between its 
aims and those of Corbulo, who, as observed by M. Hammond in Harv. 
Stud, xlv (1934), p. 89, note 4, “was interested not in the conquest of Ar- 
menia but simply in the policy of nominal suzerainty.” The appointment of 
Tigranes (see below note 48) to the kingship in 60, regarded by Schur 
(Orientpoliti\, pp. 15 and 32) as merely a temporary solution, seems to show 
that the Roman government was not as yet prepared to solve the problem 
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by a compromise but still adhered to the policy of naming the Armenian 
king. When, in 6i, Vologases with Corbulo’s approval made an offer prac- 
tically identical with the present one (see below note 50), the Romans paid 
no attention to it. 

46 . The chronology of this campaign of Corbulo is rendered uncertain by 
Tacitus’s failure to mention where the Roman army spent the winter of 
58/9. The view of Egli (ibid. p. 286L), accepted by Henderson (Cl. Rev. xv 
[1901], p. 212), that it was during this winter that Corbulo attempted to 
hold the conference with Tiridates is open to the objection that too many 
events are crowded into the campaigning-season of 59. Similarly, the chro- 
nology proposed by Schur ( Klio xix [1925], p. 90), who dated the advance 
on Artaxata, the destruction of the city and the march to Tigranocerta in 
58, crowds too much into this year. The most satisfactory arrangement is 
that offered by Furneaux in Annals of Tacitus x 11 p. [112], which has met 
with wide acceptance; see H. Stuart Jones in R.A. 111 (1904), p. 269: Hohl 
in R.E. Suppl. hi 365: Stein in R.E. Suppl. hi 399L : Anderson ibid. pp. 762^ 
and 880: Hammond ibid. pp. 90L and 104. According to this view, the inva- 
sion of Armenia and the surrender of Artaxata took place in 58 and the 
march to Tigranocerta and the capture of the city in 59. The winter of 58/9, 
therefore, was spent at Artaxata and that of 59/60 at Tigranocerta. While, 
as Furneaux and Henderson (p. 208) observed, it is not necessary to suppose 
with Egli (p. 285) that the phenomenon, described as a miraculum (Tacitus 
xm 41, 4), which the Romans saw at Artaxata was the eclipse of the sun on 
30 April, 59, which was observed by Corbulo in Armenia (Pliny N.H. 11 180) 
and was visible also in Rome (Tacitus xiv 12, 3 and Cassius Dio lxi 16, 4), 
the destruction of the city may well have taken place about this time. 

47 . The statement in Tacitus xiv 24, 6 that the people of Tigranocerta sent 
envoys to Corbulo to surrender the city, differs materially from that in Fron- 
tinus Strut, n 9, 5, where it is related that Tigranocerta was besieged by 
Corbulo and held out obstinately until the head of an Armenian magnate 
was hurled by a ballista into the place where the city-council was meeting. 
Anderson attempted (ibid. p. 764) to reconcile the two versions by supposing 
that the citizens, after declaring themselves ready to open the gates, changed 
their minds and resisted Corbulo on his arrival. 

48 . For Tigranes V see Josephus Ant. Jud. xvm 5, 4, § 140 and Geyer in 
RE. vi a 980E His father was Alexander, the son of Herod’s eldest son 
Alexander and Glaphyra, daughter of Archelaus; he was, accordingly, the 
nephew of Tigranes IV, king of Armenia for a short time under Augustus 
(see Chap. XX note 50) ; see the genealogical table in RE. Suppl. 11 16. 

49 . Schur, pointing out ( Orientpoliti\ , p. ipf.) that Tigranes could scarcely 
have undertaken this invasion without the knowledge of the commander 
of the Roman force in Armenia and that he, in turn, could not have con- 
sented to it without the approval of Corbulo, suggested that the latter pro- 
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voked a war against Vologases in order to prevent him from subduing the 
Hyrcanians, for whose envoys to Rome Corbulo had arranged a safe passage 
back to their native country (Tacitus Ann. xiv 25, 2f.). The connivance of 
Corbulo, however, was doubted by Geyer {ibid. 981). The view of Momigli- 
ano {ibid. p. 37 1 f .) that the invasion of Adiabene was necessary in order to 
weaken the Parthian forces and his suggestion that a further motive was the 
possible usefulness of the possession of the district in the bargaining for an 
ultimate settlement may also be questioned. 

50 . It was suggested by Schur {ibid. p. 23) that Corbulo’s unconditional 
acceptance of Vologases’s offer can be explained only by supposing that he had 
reason to assume that his government still intended eventually to arrive at 
the compromise contained in the King’s proposal. But in view both of the 
failure of the Parthian mission as shown by Vologases’s resumption of the 
war (Tacitus Ann. xv 7, 1) and of the announcement of Paetus that he 
would make Armenia a province (Tacitus xv 6, 6), it seems difficult to find 
any grounds for such an assumption. Tigranes now disappears from the 
scene. For his son, Alexander, who under Vespasian became the ruler of 
part of Cilicia, see Chap. XXIV note 26. 

51 . Momigliano {ibid. p. 372 f.), believing that Corbulo’s position on the 
Euphrates was taken for the purpose of invading Mesopotamia in conse- 
quence of orders from the government, supposed that Corbulo asked to be 
relieved of responsibility for Armenia because he did not believe that the new 
plan of simultaneously defending Armenia and invading Mesopotamia 
would be effective. 

52 . These were Legio XII Fulminata, which had been in Syria since the 
time of Augustus, and Legio IV Scythica (see above note 43). The transfer 
from Moesia (Tacitus Ann. xv 6, 5) of Legio V Macedonica, which at the 
time of Vologases’s advance against Paetus was still in Pontus (Tacitus xv 
9, 2), appears to be mentioned in CJJL. xiv 3608 = Dessau 986 = Charlesworth 
Documents, p. 38, no. 10, in honour of Ti. Plautius Silvanus Aelianus, who, 
after his proconsulship of Asia (see also L.W. 600 a = P.AS. 11 no. 2 and 
perhaps I.G.R. iv 1362=1744), held early in Nero’s principate (see below 
note 72), was made imperial governor of Moesia about a.d. 60; see S. E. 
Stout The Governors of Moesia (Princeton 1911), p. 13L and Dessau in 
J.O.AJ. xxm (1926), Beibl. 349E 

53 . For the date see Henderson in Cl. Rev. xv (1901), p. 272E, accepted by 
Stein {ibid. 403), Dessau {G.RK. 11 p. 200) and Anderson {ibid. p. 768). 
The chronology proposed by Schur in Klio xix (1925), p. 93E and accepted 
by Geyer in RE. vi a 1443, which placed the arrival of Paetus in the late 
autumn of 61 and his capitulation in the following winter, was based on the 
supposition that Nero’s ninth acclamation as Imperator in his eighth tribu- 
nicial year (CJ.L. n 4888) should be dated in the latter half of 61 and con- 
nected with Paetus’s premature message that he had ended the war (Tacitus 
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Ann. xv 8, 3). This dating, however, not only places too many events in 61 
(leaving too few for 62) but fails to take into account that, according to the 
corrected chronology (see Dessau 8902, note 1 and G.RJC. 11 p. 196, note 1: 
Mattingly in JJRS. xx [1930], p. 79 f.: CAM. x p. 702, note 1), Nero’s eighth 
tribunicial year was Oct., 61 to Oct., 62. It was therefore possible for a mes- 
sage sent from the Euphrates in the su m mer of 62 to reach Rome before the 
end of this tribunicial year. 

54. It was supposed by Henderson (Nero, p. i82f.) that the Roman gov- 
ernment adopted this new policy in all seriousness, and a somewhat similar 
view was held by Momigliano (ibid. p. 373b) . Schur, on the other hand, ex- 
pressed the opinion ( Orientpolitii pp. 24 and 32) that Paetus was ordered 
to announce this programme, but with the full knowledge that the govern- 
ment was adhering to its previous plan of ultimately making Tiridates the 
vassal-king of Armenia. 

55. The name and situation of Rhandeia are known only from Cassius 
Dio lxu 21, 1 and 4. Henderson (Journ. of Philol. xxvm [1903], p. 271L) 
placed it on the north side of the Arsanias just above the junction of this 
stream with the Peri Su. Arsamosata, which, according to Polybius vm 23, 1, 
was in the so-called KoXov IleStov between the Euphrates and the Tigris 
(so also Ptolemy v 12, 8), probably lay in the fertile plain on the south side 
of the Arsanias east of Harput and above the junction with the Peri Su; see 
R. Kiepert F.O.A. v Text, p. 8 a and Anderson ibid. p. 880. 

56. The siege was evidently of considerable duration, although this does 
not appear in Tacitus’s narrative; for Paetus’s second message to Corbulo 
was not sent until after the return to the camp of the fugitives from the 
battle on the Pass of Ergani (Tacitus Ann. xv n, 3), whereas the Roman 
army did not capitulate until Corbulo was only three days’ march from 
Rhandeia (xv 16, 1). Enough time elapsed, accordingly, for the messenger 
to reach Syria and for Corbulo to call out the main part of his army and 
march northward to the neighbourhood of Tomisa. 

57. The report that the Roman army was sent under the yoke, dismissed 
by Tacitus (Ann. xv 15, 2) as a mere rumour, was accepted by Suetonius 
(Nero 39, 1) and repeated by Eutropius (vn 14, 4) and Orosius (vn 7, 12). 
It is, of course, extremely improbable that the Parthians would have used this 
method of humbling a defeated army. On the other hand, the statement 
made by Corbulo that Paetus took an oath before the standards (i.e. in the 
camp-sanctuary) that no Roman would enter Armenia until it was made 
known whether Nero assented to the peace, which was regarded by Tacitus 
as fictitious (xv 16, 2f.), may well be true. A slightly different version ap- 
pears in Cassius Dio lxii 21, 2. 

58. The powers conferred on Corbulo, extending over client-rulers and 
officials, including qui praetorum finitimas provincias regebant, were likened 
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by Tacitus (Ann. xv 25, 6) to the command held by Pompey against the 
pirates under the Lex Gabinia (see Chap. XII note 41). Mommsen (RSt.R. 
n s p. 655, note 1 and p. 853, note 2), likening the position of Corbulo to that 
of Vitellius under Tiberius (see Chap. XXI note 39) and supposing that he 
received a maius imperium over all provincial governors, whereas Pompey’s 
was restricted to those of praetorian rank, regarded the parallel as justified 
in fact but not in law. Gwatkin (Cappadocia, etc. p. 48), on the other hand, 
believing that by praetores only the imperial legates of praetorian provinces 
(e.g. Galatia) were meant, regarded the comparison as exact. But, as Ander- 
son pointed out (Cl. Rev. xlv [1931], p. 190), the words qui . . . regebant may 
either include all governors of praetorian rank (»>. of Bithynia as well as 
Galatia) or more probably, as elsewhere in Tacitus, denote all provincial 
governors in the East, including even the proconsul of Asia. It would ap- 
pear, therefore, that Corbulo was authorized as legatus Augusti pro praetore 
to requisition from all Roman officials in the East what he considered neces- 
sary for the conduct of the war. The analogy, however, between his position 
and that of Germanicus in ajx 17 (see above p. 497), suggested by Furneaux 
(note on Ann. xv 25, 6), is not altogether valid. 

59. C 1 .L. in 6741 ( = Dessau 232), 6742 and 6742 a, in honour of Nero 
found in the plain south of Harput and northwest of the Ergani Pass, dated 
in 64/5 and erected Cn. Domitio Corbulone leg(ato) Aug(usti) pro pr(ae- 
tore), T. Aurelio Fulvo leg(ato) Aug(usti) Leg(ionis) 111 Gal(licae). 

60. Suetonius Nero 13, 2, where, however, the closing is recorded in con- 
nexion with the crowning of Tiridates in Rome in 66. The statement is con- 
firmed by coins of Nero issued in 64/5, 65/6 and 66/7, which bear the legend 
Pace P. R. Terra Mariq. (or Ubiq.) parta lanum clusif, see Sydenham 
Coinage of Nero (London 1920), p. 91L and Mattingly-Sydenham, l p. 156L, 
no. 167!. 

61. For the journey to Italy and the coronation of Tiridates, which, alluded 
to briefly in Tacitus xvi 23, 3 and 24, 1, were presumably related in the lost 
portion of the author’s sixteenth book, see Cassius Dio lxiii 1-6: Pliny NJT. 
xxx i6f.: Suetonius Nero 13. Cumont in Riv. Fil. lxi (1933), p. 145!. pointed 
out the analogy between the coronation-ceremony as described by Dio and 
scenes on reliefs of Mithra which depict the God removing a tiara from the 
head of a kneeling Helios and replacing it with a radiate-crown, the inference 
being that Nero was now the incarnation of Mithra. 

62. Tacitus Hist, in 47, 1: Suetonius Nero 18: Eutropius vn 14, 5: Victor 
de Caess. 5, 2: Script. Hist. Aug. Vit. Aurel. 21, n: CJ.L. m 6818 = Dessau 
ioij=JR.S. xiv (1924), p. 191, no. 12 (where the region is called Pontus 
Polemonianus) . See also Cumont in Anat. Stud. Ramsay, p. 109L and 
A. H. M. Jones Cities, p. 171. The latest known coin of Polemo is dated in 
his regnal year Ke, i>. a.d. 62/3; see Receuil i 2 p. 26, no. 35. The date of an- 
nexation is determined by the dates on the coins of Cerasus, Neocaesareia, 
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Trapezus and Zela, which are reckoned according to an era beginning in 
a.d. 64/5; see Kubitschek in RE. 1 643 and Receuil i 2 pp. ioo, 116, 147 and 
158. For Side and Polemonium see Strabo xn p. 548: Pliny N.H. vi 11: 
Arrian Periplus 16 Roos, where the place is called a polis. For Trapezus as a 
liberum ( oppidum ) see Pliny l.c. It is not known what became of Polemo; 
the frequent statement (e.g. C.AH. x p. 774) that he retired to Cilicia is 
due to a mistaken identification with M. Antonius Polemo (see above note 
26). For the Classis Pontica see Tacitus Hist. 11 83 and in 47: Josephus Bell. 
Jud. 11 16, 4, § 367 (a speech attributed to Agrippa II but regarded by von 
Domaszewski in Rh. Mus. xtvn [1892], p. 207b as dependent on a good 
source). For an attempt of the former naval commandant of Polemo to re- 
volt at Trapezus in 69 see Chap. XXIV note 1. For this fleet in the second 
and third centuries see E. Ferrero in Mem. Accad. Torino xlix (1900), 
p. 235b : Fiebiger in R.E. hi 2643: V. Chapot La Frontiere de V Euphrate 
(Paris 1907), p. 145. 

63 . The objective of the proposed expedition, according to Suetonius Nero 
19, 2, Pliny N.H. vi 40 and Cassius Dio lxiii 8, 1, was the Caspiae Portae 
(mlXeu al Kdcriruu), which Pliny defined as illae quae per Hiberiam in Sar - 
matas tendunt, ije. the Dariel Pass, which is called Caspia via in Tacitus 
Ann. vi 33, 4, al Ovpa 1 al Kao-mat in Josephus Ant. Jud. xvm 4, 4, § 97 and 
(perhaps more correctly) Sap/rarocat irvAat in Ptolemy v 8, 5 and 9; see 
A. R. Anderson in T.A.P.A. lix (1928), p. 135b On the other hand, Nero’s 
objective is described in Tacitus Hist. 1 6 as claustra Caspiarum et bellum 
quod in Albanos parabat. Since, however, the Albani lived along the lower 
Kur and the western shore of the Caspian Sea (see Chap. XV note 13) and 
therefore far from the Dariel Pass, it was suggested by Mommsen (R.G. v 2 
p. 394, note 1 =Prov. Rom. Emp. 11 p. 65!., note 3) that the Alani, who lived 
north of the Caucasus, are meant, and this view has been widely accepted; 
see e.g. Flenderson Nero , p. 226b: Taubler in Klio ix (1909), p. 14: Anderson 
in C.AH. x pp. 777 and 883, who suggested that the purpose of the expedi- 
tion was to occupy the North Caucasian region and prevent the Sarmatians 
from pressing forward to the Danube. An entirely different view of the 
objective was proposed by Schur ( Orientpolitil p. 62b and Klio xx [1926], 
p. 217b), who, defending Tacitus’s Albanos , supposed that by Caspiae Portae 
was meant the Pass of Derbend between the eastern end of the Caucasus and 
the Caspian Sea (see A. R. Anderson ibid. p. 152b) and suggested that the 
plan was to “encircle” Armenia with Roman client-states and at the same 
time to control the trade-route supposed to lead from India and Bactria 
down the Oxus to the Caspian and thence up the Kur to the Euxine; see 
Strabo xi p. 509: Pliny N.H. vi 52 and 58: D. Magie in Report of the Am. 
Hist. Assn. 1919, p. 302b: Anderson C.A.H. x p. 884. But, as Anderson ob- 
served, the “encirclement” presupposes an alliance with the Hyrcani, for 
which, except for the presence of their envoys in Rome in 59/60 (Tacitus 
Ann. xiv 25, 2, see above note 49), there is no evidence, and it has recently 
been shown by Tarn ( The Greeks in Bactria and India [Cambridge 1938], 
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p. mf. and Appendix xiv) that the trade-route in question probably never 
existed. 

64 . Tacitus Ann. xm 51, x (a.d. 58). See Rostovtzeff Staatspacht, p. 387L 
and in RE. vi 2391, who pointed out that Nero’s edict was a reversal of the 
measure of Claudius which granted to procurators jurisdiction in matters 
pertaining to the fiscus (see above note 3). 

65 . I.G.R. hi 335= O.GJ. 538 = Charlesworth Documents, p. 40, no. 14 = 
Abbott and Johnson, no. 57. This procurator, L. Pupius Praesens, is known 
also from l.G.R. in 263 = Dessau 8848 (see above note 21), in which he was 
honoured as eoepye-nj? by the demos of Iconium while procurator of the 
Galatian province under both Claudius and Nero. His action at Sagalassus, 
therefore, may be dated early in Nero’s principate. For the questionable view 
that the village of Tymbrianassus was imperial property see Chap. XIX 
note 44. For Aquila’s road to Nicaea see CJ.L. m 346 = l.G.R. in 15 (a.d. 
57/8), and for a theory, based partly on his construction of this road, that he 
and other procurators of Bithynia had a more important position than the 
procurators in the other senatorial provinces see above note 4. For his road 
to Amastris see Chap. XIII note 25 and above note 20. For the construction 
of the roads in Pamphylia by a procurator of Claudius see above note 22. 

66. For the accusation of Celer see Tacitus Ann. xm 33, if. (a.d. 57); 
according to xm x, 3, he was an Eques Romanus and he and the imperial 
freedman Helius (both of whom acted as Agrippina’s agents in the murder 
of the proconsul Silanus, see below note 67) are described as ret familiari 
principis in Asia impositi. The observation of Hirschfeld (Klio 11 [1902], 
p. 299 = Kl. Schr. p. 561 and V.B. p. 70, note 1) that Celer was the imperial 
procurator of Asia (Helius being his assistant) is confirmed by two inscrip- 
tions from Ephesus ( Ephesos in p. 130, nos. 43 and 44 — Ann. Ep. 1924, 79 
a and b), in which a Publius Celer is described as proc(urator) [Caesari]s 
n( ostri ). 

67 . Tacitus Ann. xin 1: Pliny NJi. vii 58: Cassius Dio lxi 6, 4f. For his 
relationship to Augustus through his mother Aemilia Lepida, daughter of 
M. Aemilius Lepidus and Julia, the youngest daughter of Agrippa, see 
Mommsen Ges. Schr. vm pp. 192 and 198. 

68. Tacitus Ann. xm 33, 3 f. (aj>. 57); xvi 21, 3; Quintilian vi 1, 14: Juvenal 
vm 92f. For the restoration of Capito’s senatorial rank through the influence 
of Tigellinus see Tacitus xiv 48, 2 (a.d. 62). The statement of Tacitus that 
Capito was accused by Cilicum legati raises the question as to the province 
in which he had served. The Cilicia in question was evidently Cilicia Cam- 
pestris, since Cilicia Aspera was ruled by Antiochus IV. It has generally 
been assumed that the arrangement by which this district was attached to 
the province of Syria by Caesar or Antony (see above p. 433) and which was 
presumably still in force in a.d. 18, when Vonones, who had surrendered to 
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the governor o£ Syria, was transferred to Pompeiopolis in Cilicia (Tacitus 
Ann. it 4, 4 and 58, 3, see Chap. XX note 51 and Chap. XXI note 21), con- 
tinued until aj>. 72, when the two Cilicias were combined into one province 
(see Chap. XXIV note 27). But on the basis of the statement, found only in 
Juvenal, that Capito was condemned by the Senate, Gwatkin suggested 
( Cappadocia , etc. p. 52b) that Cilicia had been combined with Cyprus as a 
senatorial province, of which Capito was either the governor or the gov- 
ernor’s legate. Granting, however, that Juvenal’s expression damnante Senatu 
is accurate, it may nevertheless be questioned whether this argument is valid; 
for under Tiberius trials for repetundae in which imperial governors were 
involved might be brought before the Senate, presumably on the principle 
that a senator was entitled to a trial by the body of which he was a member 
(Mommsen RSt.R. n 8 p. 960). Such were the cases of C. Silius, legatus of 
the army in Germania Superior (Tacitus Ann. iv 19L), and Pomponius 
Labeo, governor of Moesia (Tacitus vi 29), in the latter of which Tiberius’s 
letter to the Senate indicates that the defendant, had he not anticipated con- 
demnation by suicide, would have been tried by that body. Even the case of 
Lucilius Capito, the procurator of Asia, was referred to the Senate (see Chap. 
XXI note 34). It does not necessarily follow, therefore, that Capito was a 
senatorial official or Cilicia a senatorial province. In fact, as Anderson pointed 
out (Cl. Rev. xlv [1931], p. 190), the celebration of the festival of the Koinon 
of Syria, Cilicia and Phoenicia at Antioch (LG. xiv 746 = I.G.R. 1 445, see 
Chap. XXIV note 27) in the Flavian period — although perhaps a survival of 
an arrangement existing before the separation of Cilicia from Syria — shows 
that the district was for a long time attached to the latter province. There 
seems, accordingly, to be no valid reason why Capito should not be regarded 
as a legate of the imperial governor of Syria, placed in charge of Cilicia 
Campestris. The question of Cilicia, to be sure, is complicated by an inscrip- 
tion from Antioch-near-Pisidia (f.RS. 11 [1912], p. 99, no. 31 =Ann. £ p. 1914, 
128) honouring a certain Proculus, described as Nero’s procurator [pr\o- 
vinciae [Capp]adociae et Ciliciae. From this title Gwatkin inferred (p. 49 f.) 
that under Nero (after the prosecution of Capito) Cilicia Campestris was 
taken from the Senate and joined to Cappadocia as a single province of 
which Proculus was procuratorial governor, charged with the civil admin- 
istration. As Calder observed (J.RS. IjC.), however, it seems more probable 
that Proculus was merely an ordinary fiscal procurator, charged with the 
collection of the revenues in both districts, and the mere use of the singular 
form provinciae hardly warrants the conclusion that the two were combined 
into one province. Bickerman, on the other hand, who, on slight evidence, 
attempted to show (A.fR. lxviii [1947], p. 353L) that Cilicia Campestris was 
not attached to Syria until sometime between a.d. 18 and 35, supposed, partly 
on the basis of this inscription, that they were separated in 54. No governors 
of Cilicia are known between 44 b.c. and a.d. 77 (see Appendix 1 d), for L. 
Calpurnius Piso, legatus pro praetore (J.O.AJ. xvm [1915], Beibl. 51), seems 
either to have had a special command or to have been governor of Syria; see 
Chap. XIX note 4. 
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69 . Tacitus Ann. xiv 46, 1 (a.d. 61). For coins of Nicaea bearing the name 
of Priscus and the portrait of Nero see Receuil 1 p. 402f., no. 39 f . : E. A. Syden- 
ham The Coinage of Nero, p. i43f.: Bosch Kl. M. n 1, p. 84. For his accusa- 
tion of Statilius Taurus, proconsul of Africa, whose legate he had been, in 
a.d. 53 and his consequent expulsion (as a delator) from the Senate (to 
which he was evidently restored later) see Tacitus xii 59. 

70 . Tacitus Ann. xm 43 (aj>. 58). He had been proconsul of Asia under 
Claudius, perhaps in 52 or 53 (Waddington Tastes, p. 129). For statues 
erected to him as avdyiraros by the demos of Samos see l.G.R. iv 972 and 
995 - 

71 . Tacitus Ann. xv 22, 1 ( a . d . 62). A similar effort had been made under 
Augustus when an order was issued that no such action might be taken until 
sixty days after a governor’s departure; see Cassius Dio lvi 25, 6. The prac- 
tice, however, seems to have been continued; see Pliny Pan. 70. For the cost 
of delegations sent by a city (Byzantium) to the emperor and to the pro- 
vincial governor see above p. 597. 

72 . 1 .G.R. iv i4io = i?. Phil, lxi (1935), p. 181 ( 11 . 1-7), enacted during the 
proconsulship of M. Aefulanus. His term was presumably later than those 
of Marius Cordus (before Agrippina’s death in 59, see Coll. Wadd. 5708 and 
BM. Cat. Phrygia, p. 94, no. 143L), Ti. Plautius Silvanus Aelianus (before 
60, see above note 52), L. Vipstanus Publicola Messalla (Consul in 48) and 
Pompeius Longinus Gallus (Consul in 49), both of whom were proconsuls 
when Nero was lmperator for the sixth time (between Jan., 59 and Jan., 60, 
see Anderson in C.AJHl. x p. 762, note 3 and p. 764, note 2), i.e. in 58/9 and 
59/60 ( J.O.A 1 . xxm [1926], Beibl. 298L --S.E.G. iv 530 = Ann. Tip. 1928, 98), 
and M. Vettius Niger {Coll. Wadd. 5706! and B.M. Cat Phrygia, p. 94, no. 
1476). All these held office before 61/2. 

73 . Tacitus Ann. xiv 27, 1 (Laodiceia) : Orosius vn 7, 12 and Eusebius 
Chron. 11 p. 154 Schone = Hieronymus Chron. p. 183 Helm (Laodiceia, 
Hierapolis, Colossae). The earthquake was dated by Hieronymus in Ol. 210, 
4 = a.d. 64, but the correct date is probably 60, as recorded by Tacitus. The 
disastrous effect on Hierapolis was pointed out by Cichorius in Alt. von 
Hierap. p. 23L and L. Weber in Xapires Fr. Leo . . . dargebr. (Berlin 1911), 
p. 473, note 1, who observed that whereas the known coins of the city are 
plentiful from Augustus onward to the early principate of Nero (i.e. show- 
ing Nero without a beard), there are in existence only two or three issued 
between this time and the principate of Trajan. 

74 . For Nero see Sydenham Coinage of Nero, p. 48, no. 30 (with Agrip- 
pina) and p. 145, no. 3 (Cyme); p. 49, no. 38 (Synaus). For Agrippina see 
Sydenham, p. 44, no. 6 (Samos); p. 45, no. 8 (Hierocaesareia) ; p. 45, no. u 
(Sardis) ; p. 48, no. 32 (Mitylene) . 
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75. For Nero as Asclepius Caesar at Cos see I.G.R. iv 1053 ( = Charles- 
worth, p. 41, no. 16, by C. Stertinius Xenophon, see above note 9) and 1061 
and Herzog K.F. p. 196. For statues of him erected by the demes of Hippia 
and Halasarna see I.G.R. iv 1090 and 1097. For Sagalassus see I.G.R. in 345. 
For Ephesus see Arch. Jahrb. xxxviii-ix (1923-24), p. 309 (a.d. 66). For the 
dedication of the rekwviov rrjs Ixfoirf? at Ephesus to Nero and Agrippina 
see Ann. Rp. 1930, 85 and Chap. XXIV note 4. For Nymphaeum see I.G.R. iv 
1440= 1490 = Keil-Premerstein in no. 1 (a better copy). For Aezani see 
I.G.R. iv 561 = O.GJ. 475 = S.E.G. vi 132 = Charlesworth, p. 33E, no. 3. For 
a statue of Nero’s wife, Octavia, at Samos see I.G.R. iv 969. 

76. Tacitus Ann. xv 45, 3; xvi 23, 1 : Pausanias v 25, 8; 26, 3; x 7, 1; 19, 2: 
Pliny NM. xxxrv 84: Dio Chrysostom Oral, xxxi 148E According to Dio, 
Rhodes alone escaped pillage; it was perhaps because of this favour that the 
demos erected a statue of Nero’s wife Poppaea ( I.G . xn 1, 39 = I.G.R. iv 
1125). Acratus’s mission to Greece and Asia was placed by Tacitus in 64 in 
connexion with Nero’s rebuilding of Rome after the great fire; but, since 
Barea Soranus, under whom it is said to have taken place, seems to have 
been proconsul of Asia before this time (see below note 77) and since the 
tense of abripiebantur in Tacitus xv 45, 3 suggests a lengthy process, his 
activity may have begun earlier. 

77. Tacitus Ann. xvi 23 and 3of. (a.d. 66); Hist, iv 10: Cassius Dio lxii 26: 
Juvenal in 116 and Scholium to vi 552. Since the charge connected with his 
proconsulship of Asia was characterized by Tacitus as vetus in 66, his term 
of office is probably to be dated a few years earlier. But since he was pro- 
consul when Acratus was in Asia (see above note 76), it cannot be placed 
earlier than 61/2 (see above note 72), and since Salvius Otho Titianus and 
Antistius Vetus seem to have been proconsuls from 63 to 65 (see Wadding- 
ton Fastes, p. 137E), it is difficult to place it later than 62/3. 

78. Tacitus Ann. xvi iof. (a.d. 65). The dating of his proconsulship in 
64/5, proposed by Waddington ( Fastes , p. 138E) on the ground that Tacitus’s 
narrative suggests that the accusation took place soon after the expiration of 
his office, was accepted in PJ.R . 2 1 p. 149!., no. 776. 

79. Dio Chrysostom Oral, xxi 10. For pretenders who, claiming to be Nero, 
appeared in the East in 69 and 79, respectively, see Tacitus Hist. 1 2; n 8f. : 
Cassius Dio lxiv 9, 3; lxvi 19, 3: Suetonius Nero 57 (where the time 
of the second pretender is incorrectly given as twenty years after Nero’s 
death). The suggestion was made by Cumont (Riv. Fil. lxi [1933], p. 152E) 
that the long-continued reverence for Nero among the Parthians was due 
to the coronation-ceremony of Tiridates as King of Armenia, in which Nero 
was regarded as the incarnation of Mithra (see above note 61). 
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1 . Josephus Bell. Jud. vn 2, 1, § 2if.: Tacitus Hist, n 81: Cassius Dio lxvi 
9, 2 a. For Mucianus’s march across Asia Minor see Josephus iv 11, 1, § 632. 
It was observed by Mattingly and Sydenham (11 p. 3) that the large number 
of silver coins minted at Ephesus and Byzantium in 69/70 was probably due 
to the passage of these troops. For the revolt in Pontus see Tacitus Hist, in 
47E For the Pontic fleet see Chap. XXIII note 62. 

2 . Suetonius Vesp. 16, if.; 23, 2f.: Tacitus Hist. 11 84. See also Rostovtzeff 
SEH.R.E. p. 105: Charlesworth in C.AJH. xi p. 15!.: L. Homo in R.E.A. 
xlii (1940), p. 453f : Frank in Econ. Surv. v p. 44 £. 

3 . Gaius n 21, Stipendiaries sunt ea quae in his provinciis sunt quae pro- 
priae populi Romani esse intelliguntur , tributaria sunt ea quae in his pro- 
vinciis sunt quae propriae Caesaris esse creduntur\ see Mommsen R.St.R. n 8 
p. io93f., followed by H. Mattingly Imp. Civil Service of Rome (Cambridge 
1910), p. 7. For the view that in the imperial provinces the taxes had from 
the beginning been collected directly see Hirschfeld V.B. p. 69L 

4 . For the vicesima libertatis, the portorium ( quadragesima portuum ) and 
the vicesima hereditatium see Cagnat Etude hist, sur les Impots lnd. chez les 
Romains (Paris 1882), pp. 153E, 89L and i75f.: Rostovtzeff Staatspacht, pp. 
380, 389!. and 383^: Hirschfeld V.B. pp. io6f., 77!. and 96! For the collection 
of the vicesima libertatis by publicani under Claudius see CJJL. vi 915 = Des- 
sau 203 (\socii\ publici XX libertatis et XXV venal[ium]). In the East, an 
a KTop KoaxavStv eiKOcrrij? i\ev 0 epta<; at Ephesus ( J.O.A.l . xxvi [1930], 
Beibl. 64 = Ann. Ep. 1930, 87) may have been an agent of the publicani. The 
collection of this tax, however, was evidently taken over by the treasury be- 
fore the end of the first century, for two imperial freedmen bore the title of 
tabularius Caesaris (or fisci) XX libertatis-, see CJ.L. vi 8450 a and 8451, the 
former of which contains the addition of peculiorum, explained by Hirsch- 
feld (p. 109, note 1) as the property of imperial slaves, which on their death 
passed to the emperor. The same title occurs also in CJ.L. vi 772 = Dessau 
1522. The promag(ister) (dpxdnnjq) XX lib(ertatis) A. A[ni]cius Crispinus, 
apparently between 103 and 114, is mentioned in two inscriptions (one un- 
published) at Ephesus; see Ephesos in p. 131, no. 45 = Ann. Ep. 1924, 80 and 
P.I.R. 2 n p. 388, no. 1589. His district was composed of Asia, Bithynia-Pontus, 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Pisidia, Lycaonia, Lycia-Pamphylia and Armenia 
Minor. His title, which had been held by the agents of the syndicates during 
the Republican period (see Chap. VII notes 16 and 21), evidently denoted 
under the emperors the agents of the central bureau who were charged with 
the collection of the tax; see Rostovtzeff, pp. 392!. and 404L: Hirschfeld, 
pp. 84 and 88 and p. 103!., note 3: V. Ivanov de Societat. Vectig. public. Pop. 
Rom. p. 72f. For an imperial freedman who was procurator ) fisci libertatis 
et peculior(um) in Rome, probably under M. Aurelius and Verus, see C.l.L. 
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vi 8450 = Dessau 1521. An imperial freedman called p(rae)p(ositus) XX 
lib( ertatis ) Bithyniae, Ponti, Paflag( oniae ) was evidently a subordinate; see 
CJE. m 6753 = Dessau 1396, probably o£ the time of Caracalla (see Ephesos 
in p. 137, no. 51). 

For the collection of the portorium at Iasus by a socior(um) p(ublici) 
p( ortoriorum ) A(siae) ser(vus) vil(icus) in aj>. 26 see CJ.L. in 7153. For 
other vilici ( oinovopoi ) of the syndicates at lasus and Miletus of unknown 
date see O.GJ. 522 and CJJL. m 447 = 7149 = Dessau 1862. The father of 
Vespasian, described as re\(ovrj(ra<; who publicum quadragesimae in Asia 
egit (Suetonius Vesp. 1, 2), was presumably a similar agent, and the o’lkovo- 
po<; ‘Acrla’i at Smyrna ( I.G.R . iv 1474) may also have been a vilicus of the 
syndicate. The earliest known promagister portuum (dpxd>w)<s Xipivwv) 
was C. Vibius Salutaris (known from his gifts to Ephesus, see below note 43), 
who held this office in Sicily before a.d. 104, probably under Domitian; see 
CJE. hi 14195 4 ( = Ephesos 11 no. 28 a), 14195°, 14195 8 ( = O.G 1 . 480), 14195 7 
and i4i95 0 = Dessau 7193-7195: Ephesos n no. 29. A. A[ni]cius Crispinus, 
however, who was promagister of the vicesima libertatis in Asia under Trajan 
(see above) , had previously been promagister XXXX p( ortuum ) Asiae. For 
another dpx<i>vrp; of the portorium in Asia in the late second century see 
O.GJ. 525 = Dessau 8858 (Halicarnassus) and J.O.AJ. xxm (1926), Beibl. 
2&)i. = S.E.G. iv 520 = Ann. Ep. 1928, 97 (Ephesus) and PJ.R . 2 1 p. 318, no. 
1559. The first of these inscriptions records the building of a reX&viov at 
Halicarnassus, by two [7r]pay/u.aT(evrcu) of the promagister. This was 
presumably the imperial customs-house, but the t eXwviov rrj<s IxdviKrjs 
which was built at Ephesus in a.d. 54-59 on a site given by the city (J.O.AJ. 
xxvi [1930], Beibl. ^it. = Ann. Ep. 1930, 85, see Chap. XXIII note 75) and 
was under the care of npayparevopevot in the time of Antoninus Pius 
(O.GJ. 496) was probably a municipal building used for the collection of 
a local tax. Whether the teloniarius at Ephesus mentioned in CJ.L. in 13677 
was attached to this building or to a governmental bureau cannot be de- 
termined. The earliest definitely known procurator of the portorium in Asia 
Minor was L. Titinius Clodianus, probably in the late second century, whose 
district included both Asia and Bithynia; see Dessau 9490 and RE. vi a 1550. 
For a vice proc(uratoris ) who officiated at separate times in Asia and in 
Bithynia-Pontus see CJ.L. xm 1807= Dessau 1330 (C. Furius Sabinius 
Aquila Timesitheus, subsequently procurator of Asia and finally, under 
Gordian III, Prefect of the Praetorian Guard, see Chap. XXIX note 14). The 
eirtTpoiroi recrcrapaKocrT ( t}) ^ who appears in M.A.M.A. iv 113 from Lysias 
in Phrygia did not necessarily officiate in an Asianic province. 

For the collection of the vicesima hereditatium in Italy by publicani under 
Domitian and perhaps Trajan see Pliny Pan. 37 and 39 and Epist. vii 14. 
On the other hand, the mention of two subordinates named T. Flavius, 
one an imperial freedman who was adiutor tabular. XX hereditatium , the 
other a servus Caesaris who was disp(ensator) XX hereditat. (CJ.L. vi 8449 
and 8475 = Dessau 1552 and 1542), seems to show that about this time the 
collection of this tax was transferred to the government. For the promagister 
XX hereditatium (in Italy), probably in the time of Hadrian, see CJJL,. 
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vi 1620 = Dessau 1342 (with subsequent advancement as proc. hereditat.) 
and RE. x 1034]:., no. 75. For others see CJE. ix 5835 ( = Dessau 1415) and 
5836; xi 1326= Dessau 1416. For procurators o£ this tax in the time of Trajan 
see C 1 E. in 726 = Dessau 1419; vi 3720 = 31032= Dessau 1418; vm 9990 = 
Dessau 1352; ix 4753= Dessau 1350. An imperial freedman named Ti. 
Claudius Saturninus who was proc( urator ) XX here( ditatium ) provinciae 
Achaiae ( C 1 E . vi 8443 = Dessau 1546) can hardly be dated later than the 
first century. Hirschfeld pointed out (p. ioif.) that the procurators of this 
tax in the provinces were responsible to the central bureau in Rome and not 
to the several provincial procurators, for in the combinations of districts 
assigned to these men, the distinction between senatorial and imperial prov- 
inces was not observed. For a proc. ad XX per Adam \L\yciam Pamphyliam 
see CJ.L. vi 1633 = Dessau 1426 and for a proc. August, ad vectig. XX her. 
per Pontum et Bithyniam et Pontum Mediterraneum et Paphlagoniam and 
subsequently per A[s]iam, Lyciam, Phrygiam, Galati[am], insulas Cyclades 
see CJE. x 7583 and 7584 with p. 995 = Dessau 1359. No information is given 
concerning the district under the charge of an iniTpotros eiKoorrjs kXtj popo- 
puwv honoured at Ephesus about a.d. 200 ( Ephesos m p. 138, no. 52). For a 
subprocurator (dvreirir pottos) reg(ionis) Lyciacac, evidently, as Hirschfeld 
observed (p. 102E, note 1), in charge of a subdivision of a greater district, 
see C. 1 E. hi 14180 = T*AM. 11 4 6o=/.GjR . m 676, and for a subproc(ura - 
tor), who was an imperial freedman, on the island of Cos see CJE. hi 
14199 5 . For an imperial slave, who was an ar\(arius) XX hered. employed 
in officio Asiae see CJE. x 6977 = Dessau 1558 and for an imperial freed- 
man who was airo Taftkapiwv Kopp (evrapiav) etKocrrrjs K\t)povop( i&v) 
eirapxeiov [’Aa-ias] see Ephesos hi p. 139E, no. 54. 

5 . For the Fiscus Asiaticus see Hirschfeld VB. p. 71 : Rostovtzef? in RE. vi 
2403. As the earliest known procurator fisci Asiatici Hirschfeld cited Fortu- 
natus, son of an imperial freedman, under Domitian (CJE. vi 8570=Dessau 
1517). In the second century also the office was held by an imperial freed- 
man (C. 1 E. xin 1800). For minor officials, adiutor and a commentariis (all 
in Rome), see CJE. vi 8571, 8572 and 8577 = Dessau 1515, 1516 and 1507. 
While the sources of the income of this fiscus are unknown, it may be ques- 
tioned whether the view of Hirschfeld in Klio n (1902), p. 299 = Kl. Schr. 
p. 56if. that there was no connexion between it and the imperial domains is 
tenable. The view of Mommsen, cited by Hirschfeld, that the income was 
derived from a poll-tax was purely a conjecture. 

6. For the marble quarries near Synnada see Chap. II note 96. For im- 
perial freedmen who were procurators of these quarries see CJE. iii 7146 
({ktrirpotr]os \arope[Uov], under Nerva) and CJE. iii 348 = Dessau 1477 
(M. Aurelius Marcio, proc( urator) marmorum, mentioned also in I.G.R. 
w 676 [=:M.AMu 4 . rv 4] and 704). It is highly probable that the imperial 
freedmen Irenaeus procurator), known from an inscription near Synnada 
(CJE. iii 12237) and from inscriptions on marble columns brought from 
Synnada to Rome, dated by the Consuls of a j>. 137 (Dessau 8716* and Syiff ’) , 
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and Ulpius Marianus procurator), known from inscriptions near Synnada 
(CJL. ni 7046 and 7048), were in charge of these quarries. See also Hirsch- 
feld V J 3 . p. 170 and Ramsay Social Basis of Rom. Power, p. 266L For procu- 
rators of Phrygia (also imperial freedmen) sec I.GJR. iv 749 = Dessau 8856= 
JJRS. xvi (1926), p. 55, no. 173: C 1 JL. in 348 (M. Aurelius Marcio, see 
above), where, as Kornemann pointed out {RE. Suppl. iv 248), prov(inciae) 
seems to be incorrectly used for tractus: I.G.R. iv y<n = M.AM.A. rv 63 
(mentioned also in I.G.R. rv 703). Brandis observed (R.E. 11 1549) that the 
view of Ramsay (JUS. vm [1887], p. 483) that the procurator Phrygiae 
superseded the procurator marmorum is untenable, for both offices appear 
in the inscription of M. Aurelius Marcio. On the evidence of these inscrip- 
tions Hirschfeld pointed out ( Klio 11 [1902], p. 30 if. — A/. Schr. p. 564) that 
in the late second and the third centuries the care of the imperial estates 
in Phrygia (see Chap. XXVIII note 35) was presumably entrusted to a 
special procurator. But since all the known holders of the office were im- 
perial freedmen, it is difficult to suppose with Brandis ( l.c .) that this procura- 
tor was equal in rank to the procurator of Asia. On the other hand, Brandis’s 
suggestion that for the purpose of administration of the finances the province 
was divided into two portions, Phrygia and the rest of Asia, is borne out 
by the title of a procurator vicesimae hereditatium ( C1.L . in 7583 and 7584, 
see above note 4), whose territory included specifically Asia and Phrygia, 
as well as Lycia, Galatia and the Cyclades. For the regio of Philadelpheia 
see I.GJR. iv 1651 = O.GJ. 526, fdoi ) 0 b<; imrpoirav peymvos GukaSekifovTjs, 
where, as Hirschfeld observed (VJJ. p. 125, note 3), regio is probably used 
to denote an imperial estate. On the other hand, we are wholly ignorant 
of the nature of the office of the effirponos te/Scurrov apxrjs (or ap/07?) 
Aeipuurij's, a member of the Equestrian Order, who appears in inscriptions 
of the early third century at Thyateira; see I.G.R. rv 1204 and 1213 ( = Des- 
sau 8853). It has been suggested (see Hirschfeld Kl. Schr. p. 565), but with 
little probability, that the name of this office is to be connected with Livia, 
the wife of Augustus, indicating that she had held property at or near Thya- 
teira, which after her death continued to be administered separately from 
the imperial estates. 

7 . For an adiutor (ySoijflo?) of a procurator see CJ.L. ni 431 ( = Dessau 

1449) and 14192 7 * * * * * * * * * * 18 (= I.GJR. rv 1317) : I.G.R. rv 1651 (see above note 6). For 

tabularii and arcarii (imperial freedmen or vernae) at Ephesus see CJ.L. 

Ill 6081 = 7121 = O.GJ. 523 ( tabular . provinc. Asia[e])-, 6082 (airo rafika- 

pitov, monument protected ab iis qui sunt in tabulario Ephes\ 1] ) ; 6077 = 

Dessau 1505 (monument of an arcarius provinciae Asiae erected by collegium 

Minervium tabularbrum) ; 6075= Dessau 1366 ( adiutor tabul. pr\ov. Asiae ] 

... .or. ar\.) ; 6574 = 7126= Dessau 1344 (adiut. tabul)-, 7132 (ar\a(rius)) : 

at Pergamum sec Abh. Berl. A\ad. 1932, 5, p. 35, no. 12 = Ann. Bp. 1933, 

263 ( tabular . provinc. Asiae) : at Ancyra see CJ.L. 111 251 and 255 and I.G.R. 

m 168. See also Hirschfeld VJB. pp. 59f. and 400! For tabellarii (despatch- 

bearers), who were imperial freedmen or slaves, see CJ.L. in 6077 ( collegium 
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tabellariorum) and Ephesos 1 v 1, p. 89, no. 12 (Ephesus) and I.G.R. rv 1221 
(Thyateira) . See also Keil-Premerstein 11 p. 43. 

8. For the Lycians’ prosecution of Eprius Marcellus see above p. 533. For 
his prosecution of Thrasea Paetus and the attacks on him by Helvidius 
Priscus see Tacitus Ann. xvi 2if.; Hist, iv 6f. and 43. For his skill as an ora- 
tor and his wealth see Tacitus Dial. 5; Ann. xvi 22, 10; 29, 1; 33, 4; Hist. 
iv 7. For his proconsulship of Asia see I.G.R. iv 524 = O.GJ. 476 (to {?, 
Dorylaeum): C 1 .L. x 3853 ( = Dessau 992, procos. Asiae ///); xrv 2612 (?). 
His name appears on coins of Laodiceia, Sardis (to /¥), Synaus (to y'). 
Cyme (to y) and probably Hierapolis; see Coll. Wadd. 1293, 1296, and 
5215: B. M. Cat. Phrygia, p. 290, no. 76 and p. 387, no. if.: B. M. Cat. Troas, 
etc. p. 114, no. 99: Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. p. 234, no. 1. For his proconsulship 
and his probable reappointment by Vespasian see also R. K. McElderry in 
J.RS. hi (1913), p. n6f. Since he was Consul (as suffectus) for the second 
time in May, 74 ( C 1 JL . xvi 20 = Dessau 1992), his term in Asia is probably 
to be dated in 70-73; see Waddington Fastes, p. i44f., accepted in PJ.R . 2 
hi p. 82^ no. 84 and by Kappelmacher in RE. vi 263L For his part in the 
conspiracy and his suicide in 79 see Cassius Dio lxvi 16, 3L 

9 . Suetonius Vesp. 8, 4, repeated in Hieronymus Chron. p. 188 Helm and 
other late writers; see Chap. XXII note 50, where doubt is expressed con- 
cerning the correctness of the inclusion of the Lycians among those deprived 
of freedom. The inference drawn by Herzog ( S.B. Berl. A\ad. 1935, p. 984, 
note 1) from this passage that Vespasian abolished the freedom of the Greek 
cities in Asia in general is hardly justified. With regard to the Rhodians, 
the statement of Suetonius is confirmed by evidence showing that they 
recovered their independence under Titus; see Dio Chrysostom Orat. xxxi 
112 and H. von Arnim Leben u. Wer\c d. Dio von Prusa (Berlin 1898), 
p. 214L, who, dating this oration in 79-82, connected the inscription of the 
prytanis Hermagoras (I.G. xn 1, 58 —I.G.R. rv 1129), described as rvyoiv r&v 
Ka\kicrr(t)v ypafj.fiA.T03v airo rov %eov Hefiacrrov (Titus), with this recovery. 
It is mentioned also in a dedication to Domitian and Domitia by Jason, 
a.yTfcrdfj.€vo<; irrl Xep<ro\vd]arov Kat %vpa$, i<f>’ 0$ aire\ Ka]recrTd 6 ri a. ira- 
rpioi 7roXtreta(s) (Syll* 819, see Wilhelm in S.B. Wien. A\ad. clxxv 
J" 19137 1, p. 5of.). For a priest of Titus (and Athena Polias) see Clara Rhodos 
vi-vn (1932-33), p. 433, no. 53. The inscription of Jason and two others 
which mention a strategos of the Chersonesus and Syme (see Chap. IV 
note 62), all found at Thyssanus on the western side of the Peninsula of 
Loryma, show that the Rhodians recovered (or retained) these possessions, 
as they seem also to have regained Caunus (Dio Orat. xxxi 125). Their 
possession of the island of Carpathos, mentioned together with their main- 
land possessions in Dio xxxi 48, is attested by I.G. xii 1, 994 and 99 ^r=I.G.R. 
iv 1151 and 1152 (see below). The statement of Dio (xxxi ioof.), however, 
that they derived revenues from Caria and a part of Lycia is evidently exag- 
gerated. For the Rhodian navy, composed of ffpioktai (or Tpir)fiio\tai) i.e. 
light undecked vessels, in the Flavian period see C. Blinkenberg in Kgl. 
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DansXe V idensfyabernes Sels\ab„ Arch.-Kunsthist. Medd. 11 3 (1938). For 
the names of vessels, IloXids, EvavSpia or Eva vBpia Sefiao-rd and ’lprjva 
Se/Socrra, see ’A px-’Ityyp- 1913, p. 9f., no. 9: J.O.A.I. iv (1901), p. i6of.= 
Ann. Scuol. Atene n (1916), p. 142!., no. 11 = SE.G. hi 679: LG. xn 1, 58, 
1 . 20 (restored by Wilhelm in J.O.AJ. hi [1900], p. 50) = 1 .G.R. iv 1129; xn 
3, 104 =I.G.R. iv 1110: I.G.R. iv 1149: Ann. Scuol. Atene 11 p. 146, no. 18: 
SE.G. 1 345: Clara Rhodos vi-vii (1932-33), p. 433, no. 53. On the basis of 
the vague statement in Plutarch Praec. ger. Reipubl. p. 815 d that under 
Domitian the Rhodians suffered npaypara, it has been supposed that they 
were again deprived of their independence; see McElderry in J.R.S. hi 
(1913), p. 1 19 and Hiller von Gaertringen in RE. Suppl. v 812. Since, how- 
ever, this word was used by Plutarch in the same passage in reference to 
the “troubles” at Pergamum under Nero, presumably the resistance to the 
robberies of Acratus (see Chap. XXIII note 76), this inference seems very 
questionable. For honours paid at Rhodes to Domitian (and Domitia) and 
to his procurator for his evvoia see, in addition to Syll. s 819 quoted above, 
LG. xii 1, 805 =I.G.R. iv 1145 as restored by van Gelder Gesch. d. alt. Rho- 
dier , p. 175^, note 5 and LG. xii 1, 59 = /.G.R. iv 1130. For statues erected at 
Brycus on Carpathos see LG. xii 1, 994 and 995 = 1 .G.R. iv 1151 and 1152. 

Of the change in status of Samos nothing more is known; under Trajan 
and Antoninus Pius the Samians had the usual organization of Council 
and People; see I.GJZ. iv 965, 9 66 and 987. The suggestion of McElderry 
in J.RS. hi (1913), p. 120 that the ?ros r»js KoXcavia s used as the basis of 
an era in Samos ( I.G.R. iv 991 and 992 = 1706 and 1707) was the year of this 
annexation by Vespasian is not convincing; for it is highly probable that 
this refers to 19 b.c., when the freedom of Samos was recognized by Augustus 
(see Chap. XX note 18). The inference from the statement of Festus ( Brev . 
10), sub Vespasiano principe Insularum provincia facta est, that Vespasian 
formed a province called Insulae, which included Rhodes and perhaps 
Samos, is very questionable, for there is no evidence of the existence of such 
a province until after Diocletian changed the whole provincial system (see 
Marquardt R.St.V? 1 p. 348f.). If Vespasian made any change in the ad- 
ministration of the Aegean Islands, it was probably to create a post analo- 
gous to the provincia Hellesponti, of which a procurator, C. Minicius Italus, 
holding office probably before a.d. 88, is known from C.LL. v 873 = Dessau 
1374 (see below note 32). As McElderry pointed out (ibid. p. ii9f.), follow- 
ing Chapot Prov. Procons. p. 334, this was presumably only a financial dis- 
trict, similar to the Reg(io) Chers(onest) (inapyela. Xepa-ovrj<rov) , the 
procurators of which in the first half of the second century (see C.I.L. hi 
726— Dessau 1419 and Ephesos hi p. 133E, no. 48) were regarded by Hirsch- 
feld (VJB. p. 19, note 4 and p. 372, note 6) as supervisors of the domain in 
the Thracian Chersonesus which Augustus inherited from Agrippa. See also 
Broughton in Econ. Surv. iv p. 598, note 35 and p. 652. 

10 . The loss of the independence of Cos may be inferred from a list of 
priests (I.G.R. iv 1101 = Syll* 793), where, appended to the name of P. 
Hetereius Hilarion, is the note ini tovtov ol vopoi airoKarearaOricrav, dated 
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in a.d. 79 by Hiller von Gaertringen (SyllJ 793, note 5) . For the monument 
erected to Vespasian by the deme of the Isthmiotae see I.G.R. rv 1105. 

11 . For Crateia see Chap. VIII note 33. It appears in Ptolemy v 1, 3 as 
<&XaowoiroXts r) Kal Kpareia and on coins from Antoninus Pius onward as 
K pajLa 3 >Xooui.diroXis or Kpryniaiv 4 >X.aovioaro\ir£p ( Recettil 1 p. 333f.). 
For the probable site of Daldis at Narli Kalesi, about half way between 
Sardis and Julia Gordus, see Buresch Aus Lydien, pp. 45b and 192 (doubted 
by Ruge in Neue ]ahrbb. f. d. Kl. Alt. 1 [1898], p. 471) and Keil-Premerstein 
1 p. 64. For coins with the legends <b\a(iuyiro\iTStv AoXSiawafv] and <FXa/ 3 . 
Kaurap( 4 a)v) AaXSi(aiw) see Imhoof-Blumer Lyd. Stadtmiinzen, p. 6of., 
nos. 1-3 and BM. Cat. Lydia, p. 69, no. 2. For Temenothyrae and Grimeno- 
thyrae see Chap. V note 36. The new name of the former appears in an in- 
scription of 7 ] fiovXr) kcu 6 8 rjpo<s 6 [<FXa/Si]o[7roX]eiT<2v [T]apepo 0 [vpe]a)v 
found in the neighbouring U§ak ( I.G.R. iv 620) and on coins of the third 
century inscribed OXa/SicbroXis or hypos $\a( 3 urTro\et.Ta)v (with Tripevo- 
ffvpevcri on the reverse); see Imhoof-Blumer in Festschr. f. O. Benndorf, 
p. 207b and BM. Cat. Phrygia, p. 408. In other inscriptions, however, prob- 
ably of the third century ( l.GJR. iv 615, 618 and 619), the name Flaviopolis 
does not occur. For coins of Philadelpheia from Vespasian onward inscribed 
<E>X. or <FXa/Si. or $\aj 3 Uav ‘FtXaSeX^caw see Coll. Wadd. 5133, 51 38b and 
5154!.: BM. Cat. Lydia, p. 197, no. 6of.: Imhoof-Blumer Lyd. Stadtmiinzen, 
p. 123, no. 31. For a coin of Grimenothyrae of the time of Domitian inscribed 
<FXaovia>v T pipevo 9 vpta)[v] see Imhoof-Blumer Festschr. p. 204, no. 1. For 
Flaviopolis in Cilicia see below note 27. For Sala, perhaps near Guney south- 
west of Blaundus, see Buresch Aus Lydien, p. 204L: Anderson in J.HS. 
xviii (1898), p. 8if. : Keil-Premerstein in p. 54. For coins of the time of 
Domitian inscribed SaXijj'eS v AopiTiavoTroXiTuv (or Aojitmavoiro.) see Coll. 
Wadd. 6443!.: BM. Cat. Lydia, p. 231, no. 27b: Imhoof-Blumer Lyd. Stadt- 
miinzen, p. 131, no. 1. 

12 . For the coast route and Vespasian’s milestones erected in aj>. 75 and 
inscribed vias reficiendas curavit ( l.GJR . rv 267, at Elaea: CJ.L. in 7203 
[ = l.G.R. iv i486] and 7204, south of Smyrna) see Chap. II note 19. For 
the road through Lydia and Vespasian’s milestone at Thyateira of aj>. 75 
( C 1 L ,. hi tfo — l.G.R. iv 1193) see Chap. II note 20. For Domitian’s mile- 
stones on these roads, probably in aj>. 91 or 92, see l.GJR. iv 1598 and Keil- 
Premerstein hi p. in (Metropolis in Ionia) and CJJL. in 7191+7194 = /.G./?. 
iv 1194 a (Thyateira). For the road through Phrygia and Domitian’s mile- 
stone of aj>. 90 or 91 (CJjL. iii 14200 1 , see p. 2328 s3 ) see Chap. II note 21. 
This section probably led from Cotiaeium southeastward to Prymnessus by 
way of Egret (at the southern end of the Altmtaj Ova), where there are 
ruins of a mediaeval khan (see Philippson in p. 119), and the hot springs of 
Kii$iik Hamam (called Aquis Ger. on the milestone). 

13 . C.IJL. iii 6993 = Dessau 253 (near Prusa); 14188® = B.CH. xxv (1901), 
p. 39L, no. 188 -].OAJ. xxvin (1933), Beibl. 92E, no. 62 (a short distance 
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southwest of Tieium). For this road and the improvement of the section 
between Tieium and Amastris under Claudius see Chap. XIII note 25. For 
coins bearing the portraits of Vespasian and Domitian as Caesar and the 
legend eirl Aovniov ‘Avrcovtov Nacrwvos eirnpon^ov) see Receuil 1 p. 236^ 
nos. 7f. and i9f. and Bosch Kl. M. n x, p. 86f. For Naso see also PI.RJ 1 
p. 165, no. 854, where he was identified with Antonius Naso, tribune of the 
Praetorian Guard, who was discharged in connexion with Galba’s attempt 
to recover the gifts made by Nero (Tacitus Hist. 1 20). For the road in 
Bithynia built by Nero’s procurator, Aquila, see Chap. XXIII note 65. For 
the view that the procurator of Bithynia had unusual powers and that the 
province was at times imperial see Chap. XXIII note 4. In the case of Naso 
it is impossible to find any place for him as a procuratorial governor of 
Bithynia, for the coins show four proconsuls during the period 71-79, namely, 
M. Maecius Rufus, M. Salvidienus Proculus, M. Salvidienus Asprenas and 
M. Plancius Varus; see Bosch p. 84!. For the road to Sinope and Vespasian’s 
milestone ( A.J.A. ix [1905], p. 329, no. 77) see Chap. VIII note 21. 

14 . For the importance of the roads leading to the Euphrates frontier see 
Cumont in Bull. Acad. Belg. 1905, p. 215 and Anat. Stud. Ramsay , p. 114. 
For the road from the valley of the Lycus to Erzincan on the Euphrates and 
Vespasian’s milestone of a.d. 76 at Melik Serif (CiX. hi 306 = Dessau 8904), 
with a milestone at Sibdi(kinP), somewhat further west, perhaps originally 
erected under Domitian (Stud. Pont. 11 p. 324), see Chap. VIII note 33. Since 
a road leading along the Euphrates from Syria to Samosata was built in 72/3 
(Dessau 8903), it may be that Vespasian’s road-system also included a con- 
nexion between Erzincan and Samosata. For the road through Galatia and 
the milestones erected in 80-82 by Caesennius Gallus (CIJL. in 312 and 
318 = Dessau 268 and 263), recording a paving of the roads of provinciarum 
Galatiae, Cappadociae, Ponti, Pisidiae, Paphlagoniae, Lycaoniae, Armcniae 
Minoris, and for the “Pilgrims’ Road” leading southeast from Ancyra and 
a milestone of 82 with a similar inscription (CIJL. in 14184 iS =zJ.OAl. xxx 
[1937], Beibl. 19, no. 16) see Chap. XIX note 9. For the road from Iconium 
to Lystra and an inscription of Gallus in 81 (CIJL in 12218, corrected in 
JUS. vi [1916], p. 132) see Chap. XIX note 41. For the Cilician coast road 
and the bridge over the Calycadnus, built in 77 or 78 by the governor of 
Cilicia, L. Octavius Memor (I.GJR. in i^o — MAMA. in p. 6), see Chap. 
XI notes 24 and 37. 

15 . Pap. Brit. Mus. in p. 214!., no. ii78 = Mitteis-Wilcken Grundziige u. 
Chrestomathie 1 2, no. 156, 1 . 32 f. For this society and the privileges previously 
granted to it see Chap. XXIII note 12. For the salaries paid to rhetoricians in 
Rome see Suetonius Vesp. 18, 1: Cassius Dio lxvi 12, i a: Eusebius Chron. 11 
p. 161 Schone = Hieronymus Chron. p. 190 Helm (Quintilian) . For those of 
teachers and physicians in the provincial communities see Digesta l 9, 4, 2. 
For Vespasian’s edict found at Pergamum see SB. Berl. Akad. 1935, p. 967 
(with commentary by Herzog) =Ann. Bp. 1936, 128, where those exempted 
are enumerated (1. 7) as [rim r&]v larp&v rj rrai Sevraty rj larpa\€i[rrT(av]. 
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See also Digesta l 4, 18, 30, where both Vespasian and Hadrian are said to 
have granted exemption from providing billets to magistris qui civilium 
munerum vacationem habent, item grammaticis et oratoribus et medicis et 
philosophis. For Augustus’s grant of exemption to the physician Antonius 
Musa and his fellow-practitioners, present and future, see Cassius Dio un 
30, 3. For exempt physicians see T.AM. n 221 and 224 (Sidyma). For 
Hadrian’s exemptions see also Digesta xxvii 1, 6, 8. It was pointed out by 
Herzog (p. 983!.) that, in view of Vespasian’s expulsion of philosophers 
from Rome (Cassius Dio lxvi 13 and Suetonius Vesp. 13), it was probably 
Hadrian who granted exemption to the philosophi. The closing paragraph 
of Vespasian’s edict, which, in its restored form, granted permission to the 
teachers and physicians to [crwoSov] s ev repevecn kcu Upoi<; kgu [vaots erwa- 
ye.iv o]nov av alp&vrau <us atrvXois was regarded by Herzog as showing 
that these men were authorized to form collegia, a privilege which, if the 
association was to be legal (see Chap. XXV note 20), had to be conferred by 
special license. The erection of a statue at Ephesus of an dpx«iTpds (and pro- 
curator of Trajan) by [of] Ovov res TTpoirdropi ’KcrKkrfiriqf koX toi<s 2 e- 
yS aerrots larpoi, who had an apx a>v of their own, suggests that the physicians 
at Ephesus formed a collegium ; see J.O.AJ. xxxn (1926), Beibl. 263! .=SE.G. 
iv 521 = Ann. Ep. 1928, 94. Appended to Vespasian’s edict is a “letter” (in 
Latin) of an emperor whose name was restored by Herzog as [Domitiajnus, 
dated in his 13th tribunicial year (aj>. 93/4 if the restoration of Domitian’s 
name is correct) , containing a threat to abolish the privileges of those physi- 
cians and teachers who, for the sake of gain, degraded their professions by 
teaching their arts to slaves sent to them for instruction. A Siaray/xo (from 
a Latin original) at Ephesus, dating from the time of Trajan, seems also to 
have dealt with the privileges of physicians; see Ephesos rv 1, p. 80, no. 1. 
F or the limi ting-of the numbers of privileged teachers and physicians by 
•AntoninusPius see Chap. XXVII note 13. 

16 . Ins. Magn. 167 (Magnesia-on-Maeander) : LG. xii 2, 543=7.6 JR. iv 14 
(Eresus) : B.CH. x (1886), p. 428!., no. 5 (Idyma) : AM. xv (1890), p. 440= 
B.CH. xvni (1894), p. 30, no. 8 (Cedreae) : M.AM.A. vi iyj-Ann. Ep. 1940, 
195 (Apameia). 

17 . B.CH. xiv (1890), p. 61 if., no. 7 ( = R.E.G. xix [1906], p. 223, no. 126) 
and no. 10 and CJ.G. 2771, col. 11 (Aphrodisias) : B.CH. v (1881), p. 191L, 
no. i4 = xvm (1894), p. 25, no. 21 (Bargylia): I.G.R. iv 211 (Ilium), 715 
(Blaundus) and 1559 (Teos): B.CH. xiv (1890), p. 627, no. 30 =SJ$. Berl. 
Akad. 1894, p. 917 (Hydissus in Caria, modern Karaca Hisar, see Robert in 
A] A. xxxix [1935], p. 339f-) '• TAM. 11 762 (Ameae). For the trraJSiov] 
dv<f>iOea.Tpov kevKokiOov at Laodiceia see I.G.R. iv 845 (aj>, 79) and 861, and 
for its situation see Ramsay C£. 1 p. 47. For a statue of Titus erected in 79 
by a relative of the donor see I.G.R. rv 84 6 z=MAMA. vi 9, and for a dedica- 
tion to him by a procurator in 80 see J.O.A.I. xxvi (1930), Beibl. 59 f. For a 
rrporrvkov dedicated to Titus and Domitian at Oksiiz Koy (Ceramon 
Agora?) see I.G.R. w 636. For a priestess of Julia Augusta, presumably the 
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daughter of Titus, and Roma at Attaleia see Ann. Scuol. Atene in (1921), 
p. n =SE.G. 11 696 = Ann. £p. 1922, 2, 

18 . This temple of the Augusti, to be distinguished from the city’s Augus- 
teum (see Chap. XX note 10), appears as 6 mo? 6 iv ‘E<f>ecrq) t&v XefiacrTmv 
koivos rrj<s 'Acrias in the inscriptions on statue-bases or altars erected by 
eight cities of the province; see Num. Ztschr. lii (1919), p. uyf., no. 1 ( = 
Ephesos 11 p. 47, no. 48, Synaus) ; no. 2 (Tmolus) ; no. 4 ( =M./c.B. hi 1 [1878- 
80], p. 180, no. Aphrodisias) ; no. 3 (Stratoniceia) ; no. 5 (Aezani); no. 
6 (Silandus); no. 7 ( = /ikM. 498, Hyrcanis); no. 8 (unknown). It was 
evidently the m[o? rcbv XeficurTtbv iv koivqs rfj ? ’Atria? mentioned 

in the donation of C. Vibius Salutaris of ad. 104 ( Ephesos 11 no. 27 -I.B.M. 
iv 481*, 1. 458, see below note 43). The inscriptions of the cities are dated by 
the proconsuls L. Mestrius Florus, L. Luscius Ocrea, and M. Fulvius Gillo, 
all of whom held office in the early years of Domitian. The fact that in their 
present form these inscriptions record dedications to @e<j) Ouco-trao-tawp was 
correctly explained (in the case of those of Hyrcanis and Aphrodisias, re- 
printed in B.CH. vi [1882], p. 286 and Social Basis of Rom. Power, p. 21 1) 
by Ramsay, who pointed out that they were originally dedicated to Domitian, 
but, when his name was erased in consequence of the damnatio memoriae 
pronounced by the Senate after his death (see below note 30), that of his 
father was substituted; see Rji. xii (1888), p. 223!. and R.E.G. 11 (1889), 
p. 26f. The temple of the Augusti was identified with the ruins of a peripteral 
temple (8 x 13 columns) on a terrace west of the Odeum by J. Keil in J.O.A. 1 . 
xxvu (1931-32), Beibl. 54 f. It has been generally believed that the provincial 
temple of the emperors at Ephesus was built under Claudius and that the 
city assumed the title of vecanopo^ in consequence of its erection; see W. 
Buechner de Neocoria (Giessen 1888), pp. 37!. and 92: H. Gaebler in Ztschr. 
f. Num. xxiv (1904), p. 259 f.: B. Pick in Corolla Numism. ... in Honour of 
B. V. Head (Oxford 1906), p. 235!. It was observed, however, by Keil in 
Num. Ztschr. lii p. ii5f. that, apart from the fragments of an inscription 
( Ephesos n p. 157E, no. 34) in which the name of Nero has been restored, 
the only evidence for this belief is a coin with the head of Nero inscribed 
* Etf>(ecruiiv ) veaiKopwv A lxp-OK\rj<s ’A oviokq. avdinrarm (see Pick ibid.), i.e. 
issued during the proconsulship of M\ Acilius Aviola in a.d. 65/6 (see PJ.R . 2 
1 p. 6f., no. 49). The title of vecoKopos (for vecoKopoi t&v Seficurrobv) , to be 
sure, borne by a city during the second and third centuries, indicates the 
presence of a temple founded for the worship of the emperors; see Buechner, 
p. 3of.: Ghapot Prov. Procons. p. 446E: Gaebler, p. 265L: Pick, p. 234: K. 
Hanell in RE. xvi 2425: Chap. XXVII note 21. The right to use this title was 
granted to Philadelpheia in ad. 213 by Caracalla while present in person 
(l.GJR. iv i6i9 = 5 y//.° 883, see Chap. XXVIII note 41), and in practice per- 
mission to assume it seems to have been obtained by a request made to the 
emperor; see R. Phil, lxv (1939), p. 131, no. 2 =J.RS. xxx (1940), p. 5if., a 
decree of Beroea in Macedonia honouring an envoy sent to Nerva xmep rov 
poirqv avrijv (ije. rf/v iroXtr) i\ eiv T *l v vttoKopiav rS>v te^acrraiv. In theory 
however, the use of the title was granted by a decree of the Senate; see CJ.G. 
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3205 and I.G.R. iv 1419-1421, 1424-1426 and 1431 (Smyrna) : Ephesos n p. 163, 
no. 40 (Ephesus, about a.d. 210) : Ins. Sardis 63 = I.GJi. iv 1528 (Sardis, early 
third century) : Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. p. 275 and B.M. Cat. Phrygia, p. 319!:. 
(Laodiceia-on-Lycus, under Elagabalus and Alexander). The view has been 
held that originally the temple which enabled a city to obtain the title of 
neo\oros was provincial and not merely local. This, however, cannot be re- 
garded as established beyond question, although the contrary view that the 
title could be obtained on the basis of a municipal cult was maintained by 
Gaebler (p. 265^) with little success; his argument based on the supposed 
municipal character of the temple of Trajan at Pergamum was especially 
weak, since what little is known about this temple and especially the festival 
connected with it suggests that the cult was provincial; see Chap. XXV 
note 7. For later neocories see Chap. XXVII note 21. 

In the case of Ephesus, it was maintained by Keil (l.c.) that the expression 
’E<f>(e<rio)v) vecoxopcov on the coin of Aviola does not necessarily indicate an 
imperial neocory, since, as in Acta Apost. xix 35, the term may well have 
referred to the Ephesians as worshippers of Artemis; consequently, this coin 
cannot be used as evidence to show that a temple for the imperial cult was 
built in Ephesus under Claudius. On the other hand, an imperial neocory 
seems to have been granted to Ephesus by the time of Domitian, for the 
expression r) vtasKopos ‘Efecriosv 770X1? appears in the inscriptions of Hyr- 
canis and Stratoniceia cited above, as well as in other dedications to Domitian 
together with Artemis; see J.O.AJ. 1 (1898), Beibl. j 6 =Ann. 1 tp. 1898, 66 
and Ephesos hi p. 96f., no. 5 and p. 99E, no. 8. The term 6 vemKopos bqpos 
is also found in decrees and other inscriptions of the time of Trajan and 
the early years of Hadrian; see Ephesos n no. 27 = I£M. iv 481*, 11 . 4 and 
132; p. 150, no. 29; p. 161, no. 37: 1 JBM. 500: CJ-L. hi 14195 2 and 14195 s : 
S.E.G. iv 532 (a.d. 118) : CJ.G. 29<56 = L.W. 147: J.O.A 1 . vn (1904), Beibl. 42. 
It seems evident, accordingly, that Ephesus had but one neocory, i jc. one 
temple of the Augusti, until the time of Hadrian, under whom, soon after 
a j>. 130, a second neocory was granted to the city; see Chap. XXVI note 30. 
The question is complicated, however, by the legends ’Etftecruov ft veoiKopoiv 
and ’E<f>ecrut>v 8[t? v*]oK 6 pa>v on two coins, respectively of Domitian and 
his wife, Domitia Augusta (the latter a correction of Coll. Wadd. no. 1628); 
see Pick ibid. p. 236. Pick, observing that these legends may be explained 
either by regarding one of these neocories as that of Artemis or by supposing 
that a new imperial neocory (i>. in addition to that believed to have existed 
under Claudius) was created under Domitian, preferred the latter alterna- 
tive; he suggested that a temple for Domitian may have been erected, or at 
least begun, but that this neocory was abolished after his damnatio memoriae, 
with the result that under Trajan Ephesus was again called simply vecoKopos. 
Keil, on the other hand, rejecting the belief in a neocory under Claudius, 
explained the legends on these coins by supposing that of the two neocories, 
one was that of Artemis, the other that of Domitian (the first imperial 
neocory at Ephesus), and that after the latter’s death the temple (as well as 
the dedications by the cities) was transferred to Vespasian, the temple thus 
transferred being the wios @eo 0 Ovecnratriavov mentioned in Ephesos in 
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p. 125, no. 38 (of the early third century) . For this ascription of the temple 
to Domitian Keil found support in the dedications of the eight cities and the 
fragments of a colossal statue of the emperor subsequently discovered in the 
ruins. While Keil made it highly probable that the neocory which appears 
on the coin of Aviola and one of those mentioned on the coins of Domitian 
and Domitia refer to the worship of Artemis and that the second on the latter 
coins was the first imperial neocory of Ephesus, his view that this title and 
the temple associated with it are to be dated under Domitian is open to 
question. The dedication of the eight bases and altars to Domitian does not 
prove that the temple in which they were erected was dedicated to him alone. 
Moreover, the earliest of the three proconsuls whose names appear in these 
inscriptions, L. Mestrius Florus, seems to have held office in a jo. 83/4 (Fluss 
in R.E. xv 1293) and the wording of the inscription indicates that the pro- 
vincial temple of the Augusti was actually in existence at this time, only two 
years after Dojnitian’s accession to power. The colossal statue of Domitian, 
furthermore, might well have been set up in a temple built under his father. 
In the lack of further evidence, therefore, it seems most reasonable to sup- 
pose that the first provincial temple of the Augusti at Ephesus was erected 
in honour of Vespasian and that the name which it had in the early third 
century was the one by which it was popularly known. The first imperial 
neocory of Ephesus, accordingly, is also to be dated in the principate of Ves- 
pasian; it was retained until a second was added under Hadrian. 

19 . For the aid rendered to Vespasian and Titus by Antiochus and Epi- 
phanes see Tacitus Hist. 11 25 and 81; v 1 : Josephus Bell. fud. v 11, 3, § 460!. 
For their deposition see Josephus B.J. vn 7, if., § 2i9f. and Dessau 9200, in 
honour of an officer, who, presumably a centurion at the time, missus in 
Parthiam Epiphanen et Callinicum regis Antiochi filios ad Imp( eratorem ) 
Vespasianum cum ampla manu tributariorum reduxit. This campaign is 
referred to as [bellum~\ Co[m]magenicum in CJ.L. 111 14387 1 = Dessau 9198. 
A coin of Selinus in the Cilician dominions of Antiochus (see Chap. XXI 
note 49), inscribed, on its two sides, BcuriAevs Meya? ‘Enrufutvij^ and Ba- 
criXevs Meyas KaXXtvucos and bearing the portraits of the two young men, 
may have been issued after the deposition of their father; see Babelon Rois 
de Syne, etc. p. 222, no. 38 and BM. Cat. Galatia, etc. p. xlvii. On the other 
hand, the coins of Commagene, Lacanatis, and the Lycaonians which bear 
representations of the two princes and the legend Bcuri\<a>? viol were prob- 
ably issued while Antiochus was still on the throne; see Babelon, p. 222f. and 
BM. Cat. ibid. The King Julius Epiphanes Philopappus who appears in 
l.G. v 2, 524 = O.GJ. 407 was either this Epiphanes (so Robert tt. Spigr. et 
philol. p. 138, note 7) or his son; the same doubt exists in the case of three 
inscriptions of C. Julius Antiochus Epiphanes Philopappus from Athens; see 
l.G. n* 3112 and 4511 and Mommsen Ges. Schr. rv p. 90. For Epiphanes’s 
son C. Julius Antiochus Philopappus, who became Consul and built the 
magnificent monument in Athens still showing his name, see CJJL. in 552 
= /.G. n 2 3451 = Dessau 845 = O.GJ. 409-413, Pausanias 1 25, 8 (where he is 
described merely as avtjp Svpos) and Mommsen ibid. p. 89. 
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20 . For the annexation o£ Commagene see Suetonius Vesp. 8, 4, repeated 
by later authors (see Chap. XXII note 50 and above note 19) : Epit. de Caess. 
9, 13. It is dated in a.d. 74 in Hieronymus p. 188 Helm but in Vespasian’s 
“fourth year” by Josephus (Bell. Jud. vn 7, 1, § 219), it. 72, the fourth year 
of his power and not his fourth tribunicial year, which began in July, 72 (see 
Niese in Herm. xxvm [1893], p. 212). This date is confirmed by the coins of 
Samosata which show an era beginning in 71; see Kubitschek in R.E. 1 646L 
and BM. Cat. Galatia, etc. p. 117, note. For the bronze coins with Latin in- 
scriptions minted in Commagene see Mattingly-Sydenham n pp. 4 and i09f. 

21 . For Aristobulus see Chap. XXIII note 41, and for the annexation of 
Armenia Minor in 72 (not, as previously supposed, in 64) see Th. Reinach 
in REA. xvi (1914), p. 1 37b, who showed that the evidence afforded by the 
latest known coin of the King, which bears the head of Titus and the regnal 
year 17, it. aj>. 70/1 (Receuil i 2 p. 136, no. 3), agrees both with the era of 
Nicopolis (see Chap. XV note 35), reckoned, according to coins of the city 
( Receuil i 2 p. 136!.), from 71/2, and with that found on a coin of the Koivov 
’Apgmas dated Irovs py and issued in 114/15 (REA. xn p. 283L, see 
Chap. XXV note 34). The establishment of the usual provincial organization 
in Armenia Minor is shown by the existence of this \oinon and perhaps also 
by the title Armeniarch in an inscription from Nicopolis (I.G.R. in 132 = 
O.GJ. 6$2=Anat. Stud. Ramsay, p. 116). The view that in lieu of Armenia 
Minor Aristobulus received Chalcis in Syria (whether Chalcis in the Lebanon 
or Chalcis ad Belum in northern Syria is uncertain), held e.g. by Wilcken 
in RE. 11 910, Reinach ibid. p. 140L and Stein in PJR* 1 p. 206, no. 1052, 
while not improbable, rests entirely on an identification with the Aristobulus, 
“King of the so-called Chalcidice,” who, according to Josephus Bell. Jud. vn 
7, 1, § 226, led troops to the aid of Paetus in his seizure of Commagene. 

22. For the formation of this province see Cumont in Bull. Acad. Belg. 
1905, p. 197L: Ritterling in J.OA 1 . x (1907), p. 30if.: Brandis in RE. vn 
552: M. H. Griffin The Administration of the Rom. Prov. of Cappadocia 
(Chapel Hill, N.C. 1929, in typescript), p. 22f. The actual combination is 
not mentioned in the literary sources, for Suetonius (Vesp. 8, 4) records 
merely that Vespasian Cappadociae propter adsiduos barbarorum incursus 
legiones addidit consularemque rectorem imposuit pro equite Romano, and 
Tacitus (Hist, n 81) states only that in 69 the imperial legates in Asia were 
without troops, nondum additis Cappadociae legionibus. Our knowledge of 
the component parts of this “Greater Galatia,” therefore, is dependent on 
those inscriptions of governors and their legates which enumerate the several 
districts (with slight variations); see C 1 E. in 312 and 318 ( = Dessau 268 
and 263) and 14184 18 (A. Caesennius Gallus, see above note 14) : JJRS. xiv 
(1924), p. i79f, no. 6= Ann. Ep. 1925, 126 (L. Antistius Rusticus) : Ins. Sar- 
dis 45 =I.GR. iv 1509 and Ephesos v 1, nos. 2 and 3 =J.OAJ. vn (1904), 
Beibl. 56 ( = Dessau 8971) and x (1907), p. 299L ( = Cumont, p. 198) (Ti. 
Julius Celsus Polemaeanus) ; Abh. Berl. Akad. 1932, 5, p. 39b = Ann. Ep. 1933, 
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268 (C. Julius Quadratus Bassus, see Chap. XXV note 16). In five inscrip- 
tions, CJJL hi 291 = 6818= Dessau 1017 = f.RS. xiv p. 191, no. 12 (Sos[pe]s), 
Ephesos hi p. i2of, nos. 33 and 34 ( = Dessau 8819 a), I.G.R. iv 390 and 
CR.AJ. 1929, p. 89 = Ann. Ep. 1929, 98 (C. Antius A. Julius Quadratus), 
Phrygia also appears in the list, referring evidently to Phrygia Paroreius (see 
Chap. XIX note 14). In several inscriptions of C. Antius A. Julius Quad- 
ratus, apparently a legate of the governor (see below), the enlarged province 
is referred to as iirapxeta KamraBoKuerj; see I.GJR. iv 275, 375 and 384 ( = 
O.GJ. 486= Dessau 8819). The fact that in a.d. 70 Legio XII Fulminata was 
sent to Melitene in Cappadocia (Josephus Bell. Jud. vii 1, 3, § 18), where it 
remained permanently (Ritterling in R.E. xii 1707), has been regarded as 
evidence for supposing that the new province was established in this year or 
early in 71 ; see e.g. Cumont, p. 200 and Griffin, p. 25. As was pointed out by 
Gwatkin ( Cappadocia , etc. p. 61), however, it does not follow from the sta- 
tioning of this one legion in Cappadocia that the greater province was 
formed at the same time, and the annexation of Armenia Minor in 72 points 
to this as the year of the formation. The earliest known governor of the 
enlarged province was Cn. Pompeius Collega, who appears on a milestone 
from Armenia Minor of a.d. 76 (CJ.L. in 306 = Dessau 8904, see above note 
14) and on coins of Ancyra in Galatia (Imhoof-Blumer Gr. Miinzen , p. 229, 
no. 760) . The identity of the second of the legions which, according to Sue- 
tonius and Tacitus, were stationed in “Cappadocia,” i.e. the greater province, 
presumably at the formation of the latter, is uncertain. Cumont, in the course 
of his argument to show that Galatia-Cappadocia was not governed by a 
legate of consular rank, contended (p. 2iof.), that Suetonius wrongly sup- 
posed that Samosata with its legion was included in the province and that 
Tacitus was referring to his own time, when Cappadocia did have a second 
legion. On the other hand, it has been widely assumed that the legion in 
question was Legio XVI Flavia Firma, formed by Vespasian (Cassius Dio 
lv 24, 3), perhaps in 70; see e . g . W. Pfitzner Rom. Kaiserlegionen, pp. 72 
and 184: Ritterling in RE. xii 1765: H. M. D. Parker Roman Legions, p. 148: 
Syme in CAJH. xi p. 141. As the site of its camp, R. K. McElderry in Cl. 
Quart, in (1909), p. 44L suggested Satala, on the road from Pontus through 
Armenia Minor (see Chap. VIII note 33), to which Legio XV Apollinaris 
was transferred from Pannonia, probably by Trajan (Cassius Dio lv 23, 5 
and Ritterling in RE. xii 1754). For the arrangement whereby an imperial 
province garrisoned by two or more legions was governed by a legate of 
consular rank see Cassius Dio liii 15, 1 and Mommsen RSt.R. 11 s p. 247, 
note 3. 

The contention of Cumont (ibid. p. 2o6f.) that Suetonius’s statement that 
Galatia-Cappadocia was governed by a consularis is incorrect was based on 
the argument that Cn. Pompeius Collega and Ti. Julius Celsus Polemaeanus 
were praetorii and that Caesennius Gallus is the only known governor who 
was a consularis. But since the year of Collega’s consulship is uncertain (for 
it is now known from Dessau 9059 that the Consul of 93 was Sextus Pom- 
peius Collega), it is impossible to determine whether he was a praetorius or 
a consularis in 76. There is also no reason to suppose that M. Hirrius Fronto 
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Neratius Pansa, who was governor in 78-80 ( I.G.R. hi 125 and 223: Coll. 
Wadd. 6594 and 6749L and BM. Cat. Galatia, etc. p. 47, no. 18) presumably 
as Collega’s successor, was not a consularis, and, in addition to Caesennius 
Gallus, L. Antistius Rusticus, who was governor about 92 and died in the 
province in 93 or 94 (see below note 38), was Consul before his governorship; 
see PJJR. 2 1 p. 145, no. 765. This was tbe case also with T. Pomponius Bassus 
(see Chap. XXV note 10), appointed by Domitian, probably in 96, after 
having been Consul suffectus in 93 (see C 1 .L. xvi 39). With regard to Celsus 
Polemaeanus (Consul in 92), described as legatus Aug. Divorum Vesp. et 
Titi provinciae Cappadociae et Galatiae, the fact that he must have held 
office in 79/80, just at the time when Neratius Pansa was governor of the 
province, combined with the omission of the necessary expression pro prae- 
tore shows that he was not the governor of the province but a legate of the 
governor. This was the case also with C. Antius A. Julius Quadratus, in 
office under Domitian before his consulship in 93, who appears in his inscrip- 
tions (see above and TAM. 11 =,66 = I.G.R. in 550: I.G.R. iv 383, 385 and 
1686) as irpecr/Sevrij? ScySacrroC iwapxeio . s k.t.X., interpreted as legate of the 
governor by von Domaszewski in Rh. Mus. xlviii (1893), p. 245L and 
Bonner Jahrbb. cxvii (1908), p. 172, note xi, and by Ritterling in J.O.AJ. x 
p. 301, followed by von Premerstein in R.E. xn 1149 and by Weber in Abh. 
Berl. A\ad. 1932, 5, p. 7 6, note 84. On the other hand, Sos[pe]s, who is de- 
scribed as leg. Aug. pro pr. provinc. Galat. Pisid. Phryp. Lvc. Isaur. Paphlag. 
Ponti Galat. Ponti Polemoniani Arm., seems to have held the office before 
his consulship, i.e. as a praetorius. The date, however, is uncertain. The 
omission of Cappadociae led Ritterling in J.O.AJ. x (1907), p. 303 to suppose 
that at the time of Sosfpejs’s governorship the greater province had been 
temporarily divided, while Brandis in R.E. vn 551 (followed by S. E. Stout in 
C.P. xxi [1926], p. 49, note 2 and Griffin ibid. pp. 24 and 54) placed his gov- 
ernorship before the combination of Cappadocia with Galatia but after the 
annexation of Armenia Minor. There is no good reason, however, for be- 
lieving in a temporary division of “Greater Galatia” (see below note 25), 
and Brandis’s dating is difficult to accept in view of the probability that 
Armenia Minor, immediately upon its annexation, was incorporated in the 
greater province. It seems much more probable, therefore, that the omission 
of Cappadocia is merely an error. The description of SosTpejs as (prior to 
his governorship) leg(atus) legionis XIII Gem(inae), donat(us) don(is) 
militarib(us) expedit. Suebic. et Sarm. can be most easily connected with 
Domitian’s war against these tribes in 92; see Mommsen Ges. Schr. iv p. 447!.: 
Gsell Essai sur le Rbgne de I’Emp. Domitien (Paris 1894), P- note 6 and 
p. 225b : Ritterling in R.E. xn 1716: Weynand in R.E. vi 2575: Syme in 
CAH. xi p. 177. According to this dating, his governorship must be placed 
subsequent to that of Antistius Rusticus, perhaps at the end of Domitian’s 
principate. But in any case, since at least three of the known governors of 
Galatia-Cappadocia appointed by the Flavian emperors were consulates , and 
the rank of two others is uncertain, while only Sos[pe]s was probably a prae- 
torius , it cannot be asserted that Suetonius was mistaken in his statement 
that Vespasian gave the province a consularis rector. The area of Galatia- 
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Cappadocia is a rough estimate o £ those of its component parts as computed 
by Beloch Bevol\erung, p. 223. 

23 . Tacitus Hist, rv 51: Suetonius Vesp. 6, 4. Some kind of a Parthian 
attack, however, seems to have been averted by M. Ulpius Trajanus (father 
of the later emperor), governor of Syria in 76-79; see Pliny Pan. 14 and G. A. 
Harrer Studies in the Hist, of the Rom. Province of Syria, p. i2f. This may 
have been the episode referred to in Aurelius Victor de Caess. 9, 10 and Epit. 
de Caess. 9, 12, where it is related that Vologases (sine) hello ( metu solo ) in 
pacem coactus est. It was possibly connected with the Parthians’ support of 
the pretender who in 79 claimed to be Nero; see Tacitus Hist. 1 2 and Cassius 
Dio lxvi 19, 3 and Chap. XXIII note 79. For the suggestion that these “bar- 
barians” were merely brigands see Cumont ibid. p. 217. 

24 . See Gwatkin Cappadocia, etc. p. 57!. For Nero’s plan for a Caucasian 
expedition see Chap. XXIII note 63. For the raid of the Alani into Media 
and Armenia see Josephus Bell. Jud. vii 7, 4, § 244 f., where it is dated about 
the time of Vologases’s surrender of Antiochus’s sons in 72 (or 73) ; see also 
Taubler in Klio ix (1909), p. i8f. For Vologases’s request for aid against the 
Alani see Cassius Dio lxvi 15, 3 (a.d. 75) and Suetonius Dom. 2, 2; his pur- 
pose, according to Taubler (p. 21), was to punish the Alani east of the Cas- 
pian for their raid. The suggestion of Gwatkin (p. 59^), on the other hand, 
that the resistance offered by Trajanus to the Parthians (see above note 23) 
was for the purpose of preventing those who fled before the raids of the 
Alani from crossing the Euphrates seems improbable. For the Roman force 
near Tiflis see I.G.R. hi 133 = 1445 = O.GI. 379 = Dessau 8795. The fortress 
is usually supposed to be the place called varyingly Harmozica (Strabo xi 
p. 501), Harmastus (Pliny NJH. vi 29E), Armactica (Ptolemy v 10, 2; viii 
19, 6), Armastica ( Geogr . Rav. n 8); see Tomaschek in RE. n 1177. Accord- 
ing to Pliny, it was in front of the Dariel Pass. The danger was regarded as 
still existent in 95 by Statius (Silv. iv 4, 63L, metuenda portae limina Caspia- 
cae) ; see Gsell ibid. p. 233. 

25 . The belief of Marquardt (RSt.V.* 1 p. 362!.) that the province of 
Galatia-Cappadocia was divided by Domitian about 90 but recombined in 
96-99 (under Pomponius Bassus), accepted by Gsell ibid. p. i37f. and Ritter- 
ling in J.OA.I. x (1907), p. 303E, was based on the view that the inscription 
of Sos[pe]s ^ whose name was at first read as [L. Bellicius] So[ller]s, Con- 
sul under Trajan) and the supposed governorship of Julius Quadratus, both 
of only praetorian rank (see above note 22), indicate that during their terms 
of office Galatia was governed by a praetorius and hence could not have been 
combined with Cappadocia. When however, it was shown that Quadratus 
was only the legate of the governor, this view lost its main support, for the 
uncertainty of the date of Sos[pe]s’s term, combined with the difficulty of 
basing the theory of a division on one possible instance of a praetorian gov- 
ernor, is too great to warrant such a conclusion; see von Domaszewski in 
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Rh. Mus. xlviii (1893), p. 244^, followed by Cumont ibid. p. 203f. and 
Griffin ibid. p. 32. 

26 . Josephus Ant. Jud. xvm 5, 4, § 140, where, according to the manu- 
scripts, Vespasian HCIOAOC re rrj<s ev KiXckuj avrov (Alexander) to-rarat 
/ScwrtXea. The evidently corrupt HCIOAOC was emended to vqortdSos by 
Harduin ( vr)criSo < ? by Ernesti), a conjecture which has found wide accept- 
ance, the “island” in question being generally regarded as Elaeussa. It is 
difficult, however, to suppose that a kingdom was formed out of so small a 
place, and the emendation KvryrtSos, proposed by Wilhelm in AEM. xvn 
(1894), p. 5^ accepted by A.H. M. Jones ( Cities , p. 438 and Greek, City , 
p. 71), is tempting, for the region of Cietis was part of Antiochus’s domin- 
ions; see above p. 550 and Chap. XXI note 49. For Tigranes see Chap. XXIII 
note 48. Alexander was presumably the BacriXcvs ’AXcfavSpos mentioned 
in two inscriptions, respectively, of his son C. Julius Agrippa (from Ephesus) 
and his kinsman C. Julius Scverus (from Ancyra, see Chap. XXVI note 54) ; 
see IBM. 537 ( = Dessau 8823) and I.G.R. 111 173 = O.G.I. 429 and 544 and 
PJ.R ? 1 p. 85, no. 500. 

27 . Suetonius Vesp. 8, 4, repeated by later authors (see Chap. XXII note 50 
and above note 9) : Epit. de Caess. 9, 13. Most of the manuscripts of Sue- 
tonius have the reading Thraciam Ciliciam, which is reproduced in the texts 
of Eutropius (vn 19, 4) and Orosius (vii 9, 10) and, save for one manuscript, 
in Hieronymus (p. 188 Helm), whereas two manuscripts of Suetonius show 
Traehiam (or Traciam) Ciliciam and those of the Epitome give Cilicia ac 
Trachia. It is known, however, that Thrace was made a procuratorial prov- 
ince under Claudius and that it continued to have this status until the time 
of Trajan, when it received an imperial legatur, accordingly, the reading 
Traehiam Ciliciam, first adopted by Bentley, must be accepted as denoting 
Cilicia Tracheia; see Marquardt RSt.Vd 1 p. 313 and note 8. The view of 
Marquardt (1 p. 387!.), followed by Dittenberger ( O.GJ . 576, note 2), how- 
ever, that Cilicia Campestris, which, as far as is known, was still attached to 
Syria in the time of Nero (see Chap. XXIII note 68), was not separated 
from it until after 86 (probably not until the time of Hadrian) was refuted 
by Cumont (Bull. Acad. Belg. 1905, p. 225^) by the observation that in the 
basis of Marquardt’s contention, namely, the inscription of an athlete who 
won the Capitoline contest in a.d. 86 after two victories at the festival of the 
Koinon of Syria, Cilicia and Phoenicia at Antioch (LG. xiv y^ 6 =I.G.R. 1 445, 
see Chap. XXIII note 68), these victories may have been much earlier than 
that won in Rome. For a view that Cilicia Campestris was separated from 
Syria in 54 see Chap. XXIII note 68. Cumont also observed that Ti. Julius 
Celsus Polemaeanus appears in his inscriptions from Ephesus (Ephesos v 1, 
nos. 2 and 3 = f.O.A.I. vn [1904!, Beibl. <56 [ = Dessau 8971I and x (1907], 
p. 299^, see above note 22) as legfatus) Aug(usti) provinciae Ciliciae, an 
office which he seems to have held before his consulship in 92. It is true that 
the omission of pro praetore from his title suggests that he may not have 
been governor of Cilicia, but (as in Galatia-Cappadocia) only the governor’s 
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legate, as was supposed by von Domaszewski in Bonner Jahrbb. cxvii ( 1908) , 
p. 172. But since he held this office after the proconsulship of Pontus and 
Bithynia, it seems improbable that his post in Cilicia was that of a subordi- 
nate. The view that Polemaeanus was governor of Cilicia was accepted by 
Ritterling in J.O.A.I. x p. 306 and by von Premerstein in J.O.AJ. xv (1912), 
p. 212, and other instances of the erroneous omission of pro pr. were listed 
by G. A. Harrer in Hist, of the Roman Prov. of Syria, p. 73b As for Cilicia 
Tracheia, Harrer pointed out (p. 74f.) that it was provincial territory in 77 
or 78, when L. Octavius Memor, legatus pro praetore and Consul designatus, 
built a bridge over the Calycadnus ( I.G.R . hi 840 = M.A.M.A. 111 p. 6, see 
above note 14) and that, since it is highly improbable that so small a district 
constituted a province, it can only be supposed that Cilicia Campestris had 
been combined with it to form the provincia Cilicia. The view that the prov- 
ince was formed in 72 or soon afterward is confirmed by the coins of Flavi- 
opolis (in the region of Characene, Ptolemy v 7, 6), which show an era 
reckoned from a.d. 73/4; see Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. p. 445. But, as was ob- 
served by Gwatkin ( Cappadocia , p. 6of.), it does not follow from this era 
that the province was formed in 73/4, for the foundation of this city may 
well have taken place a year or two after the formation. For the possible site 
of Flaviopolis at Kars Pazar, northeast of Anazarbus at the foot of the 
mountains, see Bent and Hicks in JJHS. xi (1890), pp. 233 and 236, accepted 
by R. Kiepert in F.OA. vm Text, p. 19 b. If this identification is correct, 
Flaviopolis is perhaps the same place as Flavias, listed in the Itinerarium An- 
tonini (212, 3) as 18 miles from Anazarbus on the road to Cocusus and in 
Hierocles (706, 1) as in Cilicia Secunda; the two places, however, were 
regarded as different by Ruge in RE. vi 2514. For Diocaesareia and a coin 
issued under Domitian which suggests that the place became a city at the 
time of Vespasian’s formation of the province of Cilicia, see Chap. XI note 
23 - 

28 . For honours conferred “by the poleis in Pamphylia” see T.A.M. 11 
495 =I.G.R. hi 603 and I.G.R. hi 778 = O.GJ. 567. For Pamphyliarchs see 
l.GE. m 474 and B.CJH. xxhi (1899), p. 3oif., no. 30 ( — T.A.M . hi i, 127, 
see Heberdey in Den\schr. Wien. A\ad. lxix 3 [1929], p. I32f.). 

29 . Suetonius Dom. 13, 2: Cassius Dio lxvii 4, 7; 13, 4: Pliny Pan. 2: Dio 
Chrysostom Orat. xlv i : Martial v 8, 1; vii 34, 8; vm 2, 6 ; x 72, 3, See Charles- 
worth in Harvard Theol. Rev. xxvm (1935), p. 32f., who pointed out that 
the practices, introduced by Domitian, of taking an oath by the Emperor’s 
Genius, of offering libation and incense before his statue, and of addressing 
him as Dominus (although not as Deus) were retained by Trajan and later 
emperors. 

30 . Dio Chrysostom Orat. xlv i. Dio, according to his own account {Orat. 
xm 1), was banished in connexion with the execution of Domitian’s cousin, 
T. Flavius Sabinus, on a charge of treason (Suetonius Dom. 10, 4 and Philos- 
tratus Vit. Apoll. vii 7) in 82; see H. von Arnim Leben u. Werhe d. Dio v. 
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Prusa, p. 23of. and Hernt. xxxiv (1899), p. 363f. For the erasure of Domi- 
tian’s name in the Asianic provinces see e.g. CJ.L. 111 14192'°= I.G.R. iv 847 
= M.AM.A. vi 2 (city-gate at Laodiceia): I.G JR. iv 684 (thank-offering at 
Sebaste) : I.G.R. iv 931 (letter to Chios) : I.G.R. 111 300 and T.AM. n 563 = 
I.G.R. hi 551 (monuments of governors at Antioch-near-Pisidia and Tlos) : 
I.G.R. iv 713, 1393 and 1496 (consulships): C.IJL. 111 312 ( = Dessau 268), 
318 ( = Dessau 263), 7191 +7194 ( = I.G.R . iv 1194 a) and 14184 48 (mile- 
stones) . 

31 . For Ephesus, Laodiceia and Sebaste (a x a P urT ^tP LOV ) see above notes 
18 and 30. For Rhodes see above note 9. See also B.C.H. xiv (1890), p. 612L, 
no. 8 (Stratoniceia in Caria) : TAM. in 1, S^ = I.G.R. m 444 (a priestess of 
Domitia at Termessus). 

32 . See Gsell Essai sur le Rbgne de I'Emp. Domitien, p. 135L and Charles- 
worth in C.AJJ. xi p. 39L For Domitian’s policy in provinciarum praesidibus 
coercendis see Suetonius Dom. 8, 2. For C. Vettulenus Civica Cerialis sec 
Tacitus Agr. 42 and Suetonius 10, 2 and P.I.R. m p. 416, no. 352. For Italus 
see C. 1 JL. v 875 = Dessau 1374, proc(urator) provinciae Asiae quam mandatu 
principis vice defuncti procos. rexit. The suggestion of Waddington ( Tastes , 
p. 162) that he was appointed to fill Cerialis’s place has found general ac- 
ceptance. The inscription, dated by the Consuls of 105, lists three posts held 
by Italus after his procuratorship in Asia, the last of which, that of prefect 
of Egypt, he held in 101/2; see Reinmuth The Prefect of Egypt=:Klio Beth. 
xxxiv (1935), p. 133. It is improbable, therefore, that he remained long in 
Asia. The next procurator vice procos. of Asia seems to have been Aelius 
Aglaus, probably of the time of Severus (Keil-Premerstein m no. 55, see 
Chap. XXVIII note 34) ; see also C. L. Keyes The Rise of the Equites in the 
Third Century of the Rom. Emp. (Princeton 1915)) p. 5L and Keil-Premer- 
stein hi p. 42. 

33 . See Ritterling in J.O.A 1 . x (1907), p. 305 for a list of officers in legions 
or cohorts who were raised to higher posts by Vespasian, often by the process 
of adlectio, in which, as censor, he enrolled them inter aedilicios or inter 
praetorios. Those who held such posts in the Asianic provinces, besides Celsus 
Polemaeanus and Julius Quadratus (sec above note 22 and below note 35), 
were Voflcinius . . .Jnicus [qujaest(or) prov. Asi[ae] (Cl.L. vi 1543); 

. . . . tilius Lol[lian]us [IJeg(atus) pro pr. provinciae Asia(e) (CJJL. ill 335); 
C. Caesius Aper quaestor pro pr. Ponti et Bithyniae (CJ L. xi 6009 = Dessau 
981). To these may be added: [A. Larcius Lepidus Sulpicianus], decorated by 
Vespasian in the Jewish war, afterwards legate of Bithynia-Pontus {C 1 JL. 
x 6659 = Dessau 987) ; C. Caristanius Fronto, adlectus in Senatu inter tribu- 
nic(ios) presumably by Vespasian, afterwards governor under Titus and 
Domitian of Lycia-Pamphylia (Dessau 9485, see below note 35); L. An- 
tistius Rusticus, adlectus inter praetorios by Vespasian and Titus, governor 
in 92/3 of Galatia-Cappadocia ( JJRS . xiv [1924], p. 179L, no. 6, see above 
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note 22); C. Salvius Liberalis Nonius Bassus, allectus inter praetorios by 
Vespasian and Titus, who later was chosen proconsul of Asia but refused 
the office ( CJJL . ix 5533 = Dessau 1011). For Trajanus see I.G.R. rv 845 
(Laodiceia, see above note 17); 1411 and 1412 — O.G 1 . 477 and 478 (Smyrna, 
see below note 46): Syll? 818 = Dessau 8797 (Ephesus, see Chap. XX note 
ro) : Milet 1 5, p. 53, no. 1 = Dessau 8970 (Miletus, probably during the prin- 
cipate of his son): B.CJi. xn (1888), p. 281, no. 6 (Myndus): Annuaire 
Assoc. Etudes Grecqucs ix (1875), p. 27 6f., no. 4 (Cos, but brought from the 
mainland) : Clara Rhodos n (1932), p. 212, no. 50 = B.CJI. lx (1936), p. 199 
(wrongly supposed to have come from Cos, see Neppi Modona in Atti d. 
Secondo Congresso d. Stud. Colon. 11 [1935], p. 76, note 5). The last three 
inscriptions, dedications for the “health and preservation” of Trajanus and 
his family, in which he is called “Benefactor of the city,” are identical in 
content save for the name of the dedicator. It was pointed out by Robert 
(B.CJI. lx p. 20of.) that Myndus was probably the provenience of all three 
and that a fragment from Myndus (Newton Hist. Disc. 11 p. 578) also seems 
to refer to Trajanus. For Trajanus’s governorship of Syria in 76-79 see above 
note 23. For Tacitus see Tacitus Hist. 1 1 and for his proconsulship of Asia 
in 1x2/3 sec O.GJ. 4&j = J. 0 .AJ. xxvii (1932), Be'tbl. 233L and A. I. Suskin 
in A.J.A. xl (1936), p. 7if. For Pliny see Mommsen Ges. Schr. iv p. 418E 
and W. Otto in S.B. Bayer. A\ad. 19x9, 10, p. 43L and Phil. Woch. xlvi 
( 1926), 732f. Mommsen, supported by W. Baehrens in Herm. lviii (1923), 
p. i09f. and Phil. Woch. xlvii (1927), I7if., dated his praetorship in 93; 
Otto, followed by F. Oertel in Rh. Mus. lxxxvui (1939), p. 179E, dated it in 
95. For his appointment to the governorship of Bithynia-Pontus about no 
see Chap. XXV note 12. 

34 . For Mestrius Florus see Ephesos 11 p. 166, no. 48 and SyllJ 820: Ztschr. 
f. Num. rv (1877), p. 315^ and BM. Cat. Ionia, p. 274^, no. 3iof. (coins of 
Smyrna of ajj. 83/4): Plutarch Quaest. Conv. 1 9, 1; v 7, 1; viii 10, 1. For 
Sex. Frontinus (Consul probably in 74) see Coll. Wadd. 1949 and BM.Cat. 
Ionia, p. 25of., no. 133!. (coins of Smyrna, dated by the mention of the steph- 
anephorus Cosconia Myrtus, who appears also in I.G.R. iv 1393 b = 1748, 
dated a.d. 83) . For Luscius Ocrea (Consul probably in 75, see Groag in RE. 
xiii i865f.) in Lycia-Pamphylia see Chap. XXII notes 50 and 51, in Asia see 
above note 18. For Caesennius Paetus (Consul probably in 79, see PJ.R. 2 
it p. 34, no. 174 and A.J.A. xliii [1939], p. 282) see L.W. 358 a: Coll. Wadd. 
nos. 1625 and 1629 and BM. Cat. Ionia, p. iiif., no. 407!. (coins of Ephesus 
issued under Domitian). For his service in Armenia see Tacitus Ann. xv 
28, 3. For Calvisius Ruso (Consul probably in 79, see PJ.R. 2 11 p, 81, no. 
350 and A.] A. Is) see J. 0 A. 1 . 1 (1908), Beibl. 76 and viii (1905), p. 235, 
note 7 (Ephesus): J.RS. 111 (1913), p. 302 = Ann. Ep. 1914, 267 (Antioch- 
near-Pisidia) : Bull. Comm. Arch. Com. lx (1932), Bull. Mus. Imp. Rom. 
p. 24, no. 20 = Ann. Ep. 1934, 94 (Cos): Coll. Wadd. 1626 and B. M. Cat. 
Ionia, p. no, no. 405E (coins of Ephesus). For his governorship of Galatia- 
Cappadocia in 106/7 see Chap. XXV note 24. 
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35 . For Caristanius Fronto (P.IJR* xi p. 100, po. 413) see Dessau 9485 = 
JJZS, hi (1913)5 p. 260, no. 4: 1 .G.R. hi 300 ( = / RS. 111 p. 262, no. 5); 512 
( — T.AM . 11 658) ; 555 ( = TA.M. 11 565); 729. For Baebius Italicus (P 1 R. 2 
1 p. 346, no. 17) see TAM. 11 557, 563 ( = O.GJ . 560 = Dessau 8818) and 
564zzI.GR. hi 548, 551 and 552. For the authorship of the Bias Latina 
(Baehrens-Vollmer P.L.M. 2 n 3) see Vollmer in R.E. ix i059f. and Kalinka 
in Ztschr. f . d . Oest. Gymn. lxv (1914), p. 902. For Julius Quadratus (Consul 
in 93) see above note 22. He is called “Saviour and Benefactor” in an in- 
scription from Tlos (TAM. n 133 z=I.G.R. hi 520). For him and for his 
family see Ins. Perg. n p. 298^: von Rohden in RE. 1 2564I and Suppl. 1 
95: Weber in Abh. Berl. A\ad. 1932, 5, p. 6if. (where he is mistakenly identi- 
fied with C. Julius Quadratus Bassus, see Chap. XXV note 16) : von Premer- 
stein in SB. Bayer. Akad. 1934, 3, p. 6, note 1. The inscriptions show that 
he held successively the following posts in the eastern provinces: legate of 
the proconsuls of Bithynia-Pontus and Asia; legate of the governor of 
Galatia-Cappadocia (see above note 22); proconsul of Crete and Cyrene; 
governor of Lycia-Pamphylia; governor of Syria; proconsul of Asia. His 
proconsulship of Asia (about 108/9) is attested also by coins of Attaea and 
Pergamum bearing his name; see B. M. Cat. Mysia, p. 16, no. 6 and p. 143, 
no. 268: von Fritze in Abh. Berl. A\ad. 1910, Anh. p. 92 and Ant. Miinzen 
Mysiens 1 p. 122, no. 362. For Apollinaris see TAM. 11 570 z=I.G.R. 111 559 = 
1512: Pliny Epist. v6, 1 and ix 13, 13 (in which he is described as Consul 
designatus in a.d. 97) : Martial iv 86; vn 26; xi 15. 

36 . Suetonius Dom. 7, 2; 14, 2: Statius Silv. iv 3, 11: Eusebius Chron. 11 
p. 160-1 Schone= Hieronymus Chron. p. 191 Helm: Chron. Paschale 1 p. 466 
Bonn (ajj. 90) : Philostratus Vit. Apoll. vi 42; Vit. Soph. 1 21, 12. The pur- 
pose of the edict, according to S. Reinach (R.A. xxxix [1901], p. 359b) , was 
to protect Italian vine-growers both against over-production and against com- 
petition from imported wines, according to Rostovtzef? ( SEH.R.E . p. 189), 
to promote the cultivation of grain in the provinces and to benefit the vine- 
growers of Italy. The view presented in the text was proposed by D. M. 
Robinson in TAB. A. lv (1924), p. 17 and Charlesworth in CAM. xi p. 38. 

37 . Dio Chrysostom Orat. xlvi 6f., placed before his banishment in 82 (see 
above note 30), probably in the later years of Vespasian, by von Arnim 
Leben u. Wer\e d. Dio v. Prusa, p. 204!. and Herm. xxxiv (1899), p. 374b 

38 . TA.PA. lv (1924), p. 5t.-J.RS. xiv (1924), p. 1791., no. 6 and p. 203f. 
= Ann. Ep. 1925, 126 = Abbott and Johnson Municip. Administration, no. 
65 a, an edict of Rusticus, imperial legate of the enlarged province of Galatia- 
Cappadocia (see above note 22). Since Rusticus died in the province in 93 or 
94 (Martial ix 30), the edict may be dated in 92 or 93. It fixed the maximum 
price of a modius of grain at one denarius (16-18 asses, I.G.R. iv 915 and 
Ephesos 11 p. i2yf^ no. tj = 1 .B.M. iv p. 238b, no. 481* 1 . 250, see Chap. XVIII 
note 40), declaring that the normal price was eight or nine asses. One de- 
narius was also a famine-price in Umbria, probably in the first century 
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( C 1 L . xi 6117), whereas in Rome after the great fire of 64 the government 
set a reduced price of three sesterces (Tacitus Ann. xv 39, 2). For prices see 
Marquardt RSt.V . 2 n p. in, note 8: Rostovtzeff in R.E. vii 144L: A. Segre 
Circolazione Monetaria e Prezzi net Mondo Ant. (Rome 1922), p. 79f.: 
Broughton in Econ. Sum. iv p. 879: N. Jasny in Stanford Univ. Food Re- 
search Inst., Wheat Stud, xx (1943-44), P- I 4 2 ^ 

39 . Apocalypse vi 6, where, presumably for the purpose of effect, the prices 

are represented as exorbitant, for the Attic as equivalent to 1/48 of 

a medimnos, was equal to one eighth of a modius (see Hultsch in R.E. in 
2357). The probable connexion between this famine and the shortage of 
grain at Antioch under Rusticus was pointed out by Robinson in T.A.P.A. 
lv p. 18 and Rostovtzeff S.E.H.RE. pp. 188 and 528. The Apocalypse was 
dated in the later years of Domitian, perhaps in 93-96, by A. von Harnack 
Chronologic d. Altchristl. Lift, bis Eusebius 1 (Leipzig 1897), p. 245L 

40 . See Charlesworth in Harvard Theol. Rev. xxix (1936), p. 126L and in 
C.AH. xi p. 44L, who cited an inscription from Acmonia of a.d. 85 (l.G.R. iv 
661) declaring that the city-decree in question will be guaranteed raj alwvt 
77}9 'Pw/iauov rfyefiovia^. 

41 . Oracula Sibyllina iv 142L (written about a.d. 80) cited by McElderry in 
]RS. in (1913), p. 121 and Keil in C.AH. xi p. 583. For the economic con- 
dition of the cities of the Roman Empire under the Flavian and Antonine 
emperors see Rostovtzeff S.E.H.RJS. p. 125L 

42 . Ephesos 11 p. i6of., no. 35 (a.d. 92, repair of the theatre) : J.O.A.I. xv 
(1912), Beibl. 181 and Ephesos iv 1, p. 95L no. 23 and probably L.W. 141 = 
Journ. of Philol. vii (1877), p. 140, no. 1 (buildings and endowments of C. 
Stertinius Orpex, a freedman of C. Stertinius Maximus, Consul in a.d. 23) : 
J. Keil Ephesos, ein Fiihrer, etc 2 (Vienna 1930), p. 58L and J.O.A.l. xxvm 
(1933), Beibl. 14L (gymnasium and peristyle, originally built under Domi- 
tian, the baths connected with it rebuilt at the end of the second century) : 
Ephesos in p. 96L, no. 5 and p. 147c., no. 65 (gifts of Ischyrion and Isidorus 
and of Hesychus of Alexandria) : Ephesos 11 p. 161, no. 37 and p. 174L, no. 
61 (under Trajan); hi p. 148L, no. 66 (about a.d. ioo) (harbour-buildings 
and other gifts of T. Flavius Montanus and C. Licinius Maximus Julianus). 
See also Broughton in Econ. Surv. iv pp. 719 and 752L 

43 . Ephesos 11 p. 127L, nos. 27 ( = l.B.M. iv p. 238E, no. 481*) and 28 and 
p. i88f., republished with translation and commentary by J. H. Oliver The 
Sacred Gcrusia = Hesperia, Suppl. vi (1941), p. 55E Shortly afterward, the 
endowment intended for the gifts to the six city-tribes was diverted by 
order of the Ephesian fiovKrj, presumably with the donor’s consent, to the 
making of twenty more silver statuettes of various deities; see Ephesos 11 
p. 150, no. 29. 
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44 . For Celsus Polemaeanus sec above note 22. For his proconsulship of 
Asia (about 106/7) and the library (17 KeX<n[avr)] BqSXujflijKi)) erected 
by his son, Ti. Julius Aquila Polemaeanus (Consul suffectus in no, see 
A.J.A. xliii [1939], p. 279), see Ephesos v 1, nos. 1-3 ( =f.O.AJ . vn [1904], 
Beibl. 56 = Dessau 8971; vm [1905], Beibl. 6 y; x [1907], p. 299b), 4-7 and 13. 
For the building see also Heberdey in J.O.A 1 . vm Beibl. 6if., Keil Fiihrer 2 
p. 8of. and Ephesos v 1, pp. if. and 8if. 

45 . Ephesos iv 1, pp. if. and i6f. The building was identified by Keil in 
J.O.A.I. xv (1912), Beibl. 196 and note 9 with the Movaeiov which appears 
in the inscriptions of o£ and tov Movcretov iarpoi and oi irepl to M ovcreiov 
7rai8«wat; see also J.O.AJ. vm (1905), p. I28f.: Ephesos n p. 177, no. 65 
and m p. ijof., no. 68. This identification was accepted by Knoll in Ephesos 
iv p. i6f., but Reisch pointed out (p. 3f.) that the building was unsuited for 
instruction and was more probably a place for exhibiting and selling wares, 
corresponding to the bazaar in a modern oriental city. 

46 . I.G.R. iv 1411 and 1412 = O.GJ. 477 and 478. The dating iv crTparq- 
y'lcus of two men (father and son) suggests that the strategoi, as heads of 
the city-administration, had some share in the construction; see Schwahn 
in RE. Suppl. vi mi. For the question of the site of the Temple and the 
identity of the aqueduct see Cadoux Ancient Smyrna, pp. 202 and 248 and 
p. 254, note 4. For Hadrian’s gift to the Temple see Chap. XXVI note 15. 
Coins of Smyrna inscribed Zeus ’Ak/huos were issued in the second century 
after Christ; see B. M. Cat. Ionia, p. 253b For other buildings and donations 
see Syll . 3 996 (gifts of Apollonius to Apollo Cisauloddenus) : I.G.R. iv 1422 
with corrections by Robert Et. Anat. p. 134^ (irpou-uXo? of C. Julius . . . tus, 
tribune of Legio VI Ferrata) : Philostratus Vit. Soph. 1 19, 1 (city-gate of 
Nicetes): I.GJi. iv i429=:Laum Stiftungen 11 no. 87, corrected by Robert 
in R.E.G. xlii (1929), p. 428, no. 4 (endowment) : LG R. iv 1418 (subscrip- 
tion for harbour-improvement). See also Broughton, p. 751. 

47 . 1 .G.R. iv 618 and M.k.B. ii 2 3 (1876-8), p. 37, no. o-p.rf and Robert Et. 
Anat. p. 146L For the “sophists” see Philostratus Vit. Soph. 1 19, if. (Nicetes) ; 
21, 8 (Scopelianus) ; 25, if. (Polemo); 11 25, 1 (Rufinus); 26, if. (Hera- 
clides): I.G.R. iv 1402 = Syll . 3 876 (Rufinus). See also Broughton, p. 752 
and Cadoux, p. 247^ For the ^tXoXoyot and Herodotus, sfsiXocrofos Ipvp- 
vaioi, see I.G.R. iv 1446, 1447 and 1690. For Theon see I.GJi. iv 1449 and 
von Fritz in R.E. v a 2067L For the Asclepieium in the second century 
and the gymnasium connected with it see Pausanias 11 26, 9; vn 5, 9: Aris- 
tides Orat. xlvii 17 and l 102 Keil : Philostratus ibid. 11 26, 2 : Cadoux, p. 204f. 
For Hermogenes see I.BM. 1020 = I.G.R. iv 1445: Anth. Pal. xi 89, 114, 131, 
190 and 257: Gossen in RE. vm 877b : Cadoux, p. 233. For the school of 
medicine in Smyrna in the Hellenistic period see Strabo xn p. 580 and Ca- 
doux, p. i5of. 
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48 . For C. Antius A. Julius Quadratus see above note 35. For his benefac- 
tions to Pergamum see I.G.R. iv 375, 383-387 and 397 and CJ.L. 111 7086= 
I.G.R. iv 336, containing fragments or excerpts of a senatus consultum and 
a rescript and letter of Trajan referring to the contest founded by him in 
honour of Jupiter Amicalis (»>. Zeus Philios, see Chap. XXV note 7) and 
the Emperor. For the gift of his freedman Diadumenus (also mentioned in 
I.G. xiv 408 = /.GJ 2 . 1 485) see I.GJR. tv 277, and for the Temple of Asclepius 
Soter, built about the middle of the second century, see Abh. Berl. A\ad. 
1932, 5 > P- 4 ^* Chap. XXVII note 62. 

49 . For the gymnasium of the Neot see Abh. Berl. A\ad. 1932, 5, p. 44, 
no. 5 as explained by Wilhelm in S. B. Berl. A\ad. 1933, p. 846L and Hep- 
ding in Phil. Woch. liii (1933)) 557, yvpvaartapxov [r&v] £' yvpvaar'uov 
<rv)fieioi<; d/Sacrrafcrotv diraparrfprjToas ( = “with signals never taken down,” 
i£. incessantly and without stint) . Since only six gymnasia at Pergamum are 
mentioned in I.GJZ. iv 316, the reading £' was questioned by Hepding, but 
it was accepted by Wilhelm. For this gymnasium see also I.G.R. iv 447 (a 
stoa), 461 (an a\eiirrrjpiov), 501 (a subscription-list) and perhaps also 1689 
and Alt. v. Perg. vi p. 6. For the stoa of Julius Nicodemus see I.G.R. iv 504 
and AM. xxvn (1902), p. 29F and Alt. v. Perg. 1 2, p. 286. For other gifts 
see I.G.R. iv 337 (70,000 drachmae by Metrodorus); 316 = AM. xxiv (1899), 
p. i78f., no. 30 (100,000 drachmae): AM. xxxn (1907), p. 327L, nos. 58 a 
( = 1 .G.R . iv 445), 58 b, 59, 60 and 61 ( = I.G.R. iv 446) (C. Julius Maximus). 
See also Broughton, p. 748. 

50 . See Broughton, p. 8i2f. These estimates are based on an inscription 
honouring Aurelius Barenus of Ephesus (f.OAJ. xxvi [1930], Beibl. 57b) , 
who, in the late second century, entertained 40,000 citizens, and on the as- 
sumption of Galen (de cogn. curand. Animi Morbis 9, vol. v p. 49 Kuhn) 
that there were 40,000 citizens in Pergamum. The statement of Biirchner 
(RJS. hi a 760) that Smyrna in the early imperial period had a population of 
100,000 is based solely on the seating-capacity of the theatre, estimated at 
20,000, an unsafe means of calculation (see Broughton, p. 814). 

51 . See Milet 1 6, p. 97 (North Market) ; 1 9, p. 141 and S. B. Berl. A\ad. 
1928, p. 25of. (Thermae): Milet 1 5, p. 53, no. 1 = Dessau 8970 (see above 
note 33) (Nymphaeum): CJ.G. 2869 and 2881 and R. Phil, xxm (1899), 
p. 313E nos. 31-35 (Didyma). 

52 . Ins. Sardis 43 and 48 (Sardis) : I.G.R. rv 1629 (2800 denarii), CJ.G. 
3417 (4000 denarii) and Keil-Premerstein 1 p. 32, no. 47 (an estate) (Phila- 
delpheia) : I.GJl. iv 1189, 1195, 1209 (as restored in R. Phil, lv [1929], p. 
i36f.), 1238, 1239, 1241 and 1257 ( = O.G .1 . 524) and Keil-Premerstein 11 
p. 52 ( = B.CJi . xi [1887], p. 457, no. 20) and p. 56, no. 117 (Thyateira): 
PAS. 1 p. 96, no. 2 and p. io8f., no. 10, B.CJJ. 1 (1877), p. 55, no. 2 and 
Cii. hi 7146 (Tralles). See also Broughton, p. 763b 
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53 . LG JR. iv 860 as emended by Ramsay in CB. 1 p. 50, note 3 and Robert 
in RJE.G. xlii (1929), p. 428, no. 3 ( SJE.G . vi 241) : AM. xvi (1891), p. 145L 
= Ramsay CB. 1 p. 74, no. 7. See Broughton, p. 769. 

54 . For this temple see C.R.A 1 . 1904, p. 705I:. and 1906, p. i79f. and L. 
Crema in Mon. Ant. xxxviii 2 (1939), p. 172!:. For the gift of a irp6&opo<; see 
CJ.G. 2754 and for the presentation of columns by individuals sec L.W. 589, 
590, 591 and 1587 and RJE.G. xix (1906), p. 22of., nos. 122 and 123. For the 
bath see CJRAJ. 1904, p. 706L; 1906, p. 159L (with inscriptions of the time 
of Hadrian); 1914, p. 46L: E. Will in RA. xn (1938), p. 23if.: Crema ibid. 
p. ipif. A ftakaveiov is mentioned also in L.W. 1592. For the aqueducts and 
reservoirs see B.CH. xiv (1890), p. 61 if., no. 7 ( = RJE.G. xxx [1906], p. 223, 
no. 126) and no. 8. For Adrastus see RJE.G. xix p. 23 if., no. 138 a-d; p. 243L, 
no. 142; see also E. Ziebarth Aus. d. Griech. Schulwcscn 2 (Leipzig 1914), 
pp. 48f. and 6if. For the gifts of Claudianus ( PJ.R . 2 11 p. 103, no. 433) see 
CJ.G. 2782 = Liermann Analect. Epigr. et Agonist. ( Diss . Philol. Halenses x 
[1889]), p. 73L, no. 14. His name appears on a coin of Attuda of the time of 
Antoninus Pius (Coll. Wadd. 7048). The Gymnasium of Diogenes, to which 
he added, is to be distinguished from the agora with colonnades built under 
Tiberius by Diogenes and Menander (see Chap. XXI note 29) . The irXareia 
on which some of his gift was spent was perhaps the agora of the second 
century described in Mon. Ant. ibid. p. i88f., which was apparently built to 
connect the agora of Diogenes and Menander with the new temple of Aphro- 
dite. For Lysimachus see CJ.G. 2741 ( = O.GJ. 509) and Chap. XXVII note 
59. For other gifts and endowments see Broughton, p. 76of. 

55 . AJEM. vi (1882) p. 164-5, frg* c 2 =iB.CJJ. xliv (1920), p. 96, no. 36, 
frg. 2 (restored in B.CJi. lxii [1938], p. 263L) and Robert Et. Anat. p. 523L 
(emo-Kevrj of the theatre): Newton Hist. Disc. 11 p. 792, no. 97 (bath by 
Flavius Aeneas, repaired and equipped by his descendant) : B.CJi. li (1927), 
p. 63L, no. 6 -SJE.G. iv 263 (atrium of bath by Ti. Flavius Menander, dated 
under Hadrian by Laumonier, B.CJi. lxi [1937], p. 258, no. 65) : B.CJi. li 
p. 79L, nos. 28 and 29= SJE.G. iv 270 and 272 (Posittus and his wife, dated in 
the middle or end of the first century in B.CJi. lxi p. 240!., no. 12) : B.CJi. 
xv (1891), p. 209, no. 151 (painting and plastering by T. Flavius Aeneas, 
dated at the end of the first century in B.CJi. lxi p. 259, no. 67, perhaps the 
Flavius Aeneas mentioned above): B.CJI. xxvm (1904), p. 30L, no. 12 b 
(anod-qict] by Dionysius, dated before Hadrian in B.CH. lxi p. 247, no. 35) : 
B.CJi. li p. 79, no. 27 (painting a stoa and repair of a (f>i\orp[6]<f>iov by 
Draco, dated after Hadrian in B.CJI. lxi p. 284, no. 118) : B.CJi. xi (1887), 
p. i45f., no. 46 (atrium by Ti. Flavius Menander) : B.CJi. xliv (1920), p. 94, 
nos. 29 and 30 (repairs of stoas by Cleinomachus and Aristeas, dated in the 
first century in B.CJi. lxii [1938], p. 260). For other gifts and endowments 
see Broughton, p. 758!. 

56 . For these temples and their festivals see Chap. V note 34. For the duties 
of the priest at Lagina see also Newton Hist. Disc. 11 p. 799, no. roi : Diehl 
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and Cousin in B.CJi. xi (1887), p. 37L: B.CJi. xliv (1920), p. 74f., nos. 5, 
18, 19 and 20. For those of the priest at Panamara see Deschamps and Cousin 
in B.CJi. xv (1891), p. I72f. and H. Oppermann Zeus Panamaros (Giessen 
1924), pp. 58L and 77f. See also SJE.G. iv 263, 301-304, 306, 308 and 319. For 
banquets at Stratoniceia see especially B.CH. xxvni (1904), p. 261L, no. 87 
and, for the probable date, lxi (1937), p. 286, no. 127. For lists of the priests 
at Panamara and at Lagina see Laumonier in B.CJi. lxi p. 236f. and lxii 
(1938), pp. 167L and 25if., who pointed out (lxii p. 251) that the names of 
about 175 priests at Panamara are known, of whom at least 125 were later 
than the first century after Christ, and about 265 at Lagina, of whom at least 
200 were earlier than the time of Trajan. 

57 . For these titles see Receuil 1 p. 516!, nos. 14 and i6f. (time of Claudius) 
and 5i9f., nos. 30b and 40b (Domitian and Trajan) : I.G.R. hi 6, 63 and 69: 
SE.G. iv 520: M.k.B. ii 1 (1875-6), p. 41, no. pv 8 ' (from Pergamum) : C.l.G. 
1720 (from Delphi): Dio Chrysostom Orat. xxxvui 24L and 37f., dated 
in 96 by von Arnim ( Leben u. Wer\e d. Dio v. Prusa, p. 314) but before 82 
by Schmid (RE. v 850 and 872). See also Bosch Kl. M. 11 x, p. 224!. For the 
[t€]/lk[v]o9 Kai o[T]ko« vavicXijfptKds] see I.G.R. m 4. For the roads into 
the interior see Chap. VIII note 33 and Chap. XIII note 11. For the canal 
leading down to the sea from Lake Sophon (Sapanca) see Pliny Epist. ad 
Trajan. 41-2 and 61-2. For subsequent projects and the difficulty of carrying 
them out see E. Naumann Vom Goldnen Horn z. d. Quellen d. Euphrats 
(Munich 1893), p. 27f. For the building-activity see also Broughton, p. 773!. 

58 . For the title see Receuil 1 p. 401, no. 30 (Claudius) and p. 405, no. 53!. 
(Domitian) and, probably, I.G.R. in 37 = Schneider and Karnapp Die Stadt- 
mauer v. Izni\ (Berlin 1938), p. 45, no. 11. For the enmity between Nicaea 
and Nicomedeia see Dio Chrysostom Orat. xxxvm 6f. and 2if. Nicaea is 
called the metropolis of Bithynia in Strabo xn p. 565 but it did not have this 
title in the late first century after Christ (Dio xxxvm 39). For the roads con- 
necting Nicaea with Cius and with the interior see Chap. XIII note 14. For 
the territory see Ruge in R.E. xvn 241 and for the tithes see Dio xxxvm 26. 
For the city-gate, erected under the imperial governor M. Plancius Varus in 
78/9 (see Bosch Kl. M. 11 1, p. 87), see I.G.R. m 37. See also Broughton, 
p. 774 f. 

59 . CJ.G. 3754 = B.CJi. xxiv (1900), p. 302, no. 1, ini r<p poSliecrOcu avrov. 
This verb is found also in other inscriptions from Bithynia (B.CJi. ibid. 
p. 302b, nos. 2 and 4 = p. 415, no. hi and p. 404, no. 82). The ceremony was 
evidently the po 8 urpo<: which appears in an inscription found near Claudio- 
polis (see B.CJI. ibid. no. 3 = p. 425, no. 140 = J.O.AJ. xxx [1937], Beibl. 129, 
no. 1) and was celebrated at Pergamum in the time of Hadrian by the hym- 
nodists of the Emperor on the first, second and third days of Panemus, i.e. 
24-26 May (I.G.R. iv 353 = 1679). The date, combined with the fact that in 
Corp. Gloss. Eat. 11 428, 493 and 501 po 8 urpo<; = rosalia, suggests that the 
ceremony was the rosalia frequently mentioned in inscriptions from Italy 
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and Macedonia, which was celebrated by decking a burial-place with roses 
and offering a burned sacrifice, perhaps also by a feast in honour of the de- 
ceased; see Laurn Stiftungen 1 p. 85b : Nilsson in RE. 1 a imf.: P. Collard in 
B.CJri. l v (1931), p. 58f.: P. Lemerle in B.CEI. lx (1936), p. 341 f. 

60. Dio Or at. xl 3b and 8f.; xliii 6; xlv 12L and 15L; xlvii n-19; xlviii ii. 
For the chronology (a.d. 97-103) and for the building-programme in general 
see von Arnim ibid. pp. 314b and 340L and Broughton, p. 775E 

61. JEIS. xxvn (1907), p. 227, no. 2 (Apameia) : I.G.R. hi 56 and 66 (Pru- 
sias) : Pliny 39, 5 and B.CJi. xxiv (1900), p. 302, no. 3 (Claudiopolis) : Pliny 
98-99 and B.CJi. xxv (1901), p. 36 (Amastris) : Pliny 92-93 (Amisus) : Pliny 
90-91 (Sinope). For the apparent remains of a Roman aqueduct at Sinope, 
perhaps that mentioned by Pliny, see Hamilton Researches 1 p. 309 and D. M. 
Robinson in A.].P. xxvn (1906), p. 131. See also Broughton, p. 776L For a 
gift of money to build an aqueduct at Aspendus in the first century see 
Lanckoronski 1 p. 93 and no. 64 h = /.6'J?. in 804. 

62. See A. H. M. Jones Gree\ City, p. 248L For the liturgies see Chap. Ill 
note 35. For those in the Asianic provinces during the imperial period see 
above p. 65if. 

63. On the other hand, as was pointed out by E. Gren Kleinasien u. d. 
Ostbalf^an, etc. (Uppsala 1941), p. 2of., caution must be observed in drawing 
conclusions as to the general prosperity of a city from the condition of the 
municipal finances. 

64. On the basis of I.G.R. iv 915 b (from Cibyra) dealing with a bequest 
for the endowment of a perpetual gymnasiarchate, the clause [ve]pl tovtov 

avTOKpaT [ o]pi Kal rfi o-wkXtjt^) [X]o[y]ov d,7ro [ S ] o#[ 77 ] era/xe [ von] was 
interpreted as meaning “that the emperor and Senate shall be informed of 
the fact” (of investment) by Rostovtzeff ( S.EJJ.RE . p. i88f.), who inferred 
that the emperor and Senate advised the cities “to invest the funds of their 
foundations preferably in corn-bearing lands.” It seems more probable, how- 
ever, that this clause, which refers to the testator’s order to invest unused 
income in grain-bearing lands, means merely that whoever diverted this 
income to any other purpose should be held accountable to the Roman gov- 
ernment. Similarly, a later clause (c, 11. nf.) directed that were the gym- 
nasiarchate ever abolished, the demos should be responsible to the emperor 
and the Senate for restoring both it and the endowment from the public 
funds. 
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1 . Tacitus Hist, i 16, where the author attributed to Galba the principle 
carried out by Nerva in adopting Trajan. 

2 . See Num. Ztschr. ui (1919), p. 117, no. 4 ( = M.«.B. in 1 [1878-80], 
p. 180, no. r ££') and no. 3, both from the Temple of the Augusti at Ephesus 
(see Chap. XXIV note 18). The freedom of Stratoniceia (see Chap. XVIII 
note 15) is presumably referred to in SJE.G. iv 329, in honour of a priest of 
Zeus at Panamara, T. Flavius Quir. [Eudejmus, at the end of the first century 
(see Laumonier in B.CJi. lxi [1937], p. 267, no. 88), who is described as 
vpeerfieva-av [tt/3o]s tous SejSacrrovs [irXcJovaias Kal eiriTVXwv [rjjv] 
ekevOepiav Ka[i . . .]. For Caesareia see Rev. Num. xm (1895), p. 68, no. 5 = 
Coll. W add. 6759. 

3 . Pliny Epist. ad Trajan. 92-93 (see above p. 602), where Amisus is called 
(by Pliny) libera et foederata beneficio indulgentiae tuae. It was suggested 
by Cuntz in Herm. lxi (1926), p. 2oof. that, while Amisus is listed as liber 
in Pliny NJi. vi 7, its reappearance as free under Trajan, coupled with the 
expression foederata, etc ., shows that it had obtained a foedus from him. But, 
as Cuntz himself subsequently admitted {ibid. p. 352), this suggestion is 
rendered questionable by the fact that the legend ’Apuaov ikevdipav appears 
on coins of the city from Vespasian onward {Receuil i 2 p. 79, no. 75f.). The 
continued existence of the liberty of Amisus from the time of Pompey is 
expressed in an inscription from the Temple of Apollo Clarius near Notium, 
dated erous p£y' rrj<s ikevdepiav (aj>. 132), in which the city appears as 
ekevBepa Kal avrovopov Kal opocrnovSos 'PatpLaiois; see l.G.R. iv 1586 = 
O.GJ. 530. The freedom of Amisus is mentioned also in an epigram (from 
Sinope) honouring the daughter of a man to whom it was “entrusted” by 
the Racrikrjev, i>. the emperors; see I.G.R. in 9 6 = A.JA. ix (1905), p. 315, 
no. 48 = Robert Rt. Anat. p. 297^ 

4 . SE.G. iv 604 — Ann. Rp. 1927, 43 (Teos): I.GR. iv 1195 = Dessau 8799 
(Thyateira) : Cl.G. 2771 1 (Aphrodisias). For a “thank-offering” to Nerva 
by the Caesareis Proseilemmenitae (later Hadrianopolis, see Chap. XXVI 
note 23) see 7 .GJ?. m 148 = 1454 = O.GJ. 539. For statues see J.O.AJ. n 
(1899), BdM. 73-4 ^Ann. Ep. 1899, 71 (Ephesus): M.AM.A. vi 90 = Ann. 
Ep. 1940, 186 (Heracleia Salbace): Ins. Magn. 168 and 169 (Magnesia-on- 
Maeander): CJJL. m 12238 (Stectorium) : TAM. 11 763 (Arneae). For 
Nerva ’s general policy toward cities see Epit. de Caess. 12, 4 {afflictas civi- 
tates relevavit). 

5 . I.GR. iv 331 (Pergamum, for the title see Momigliano in J.RS. xxxn 
[1942], p. 53!.); 932 (Chios) : I.G. xn 2, 544=/.GJ?. rv 15 (Eresus) : 7 .G. xn 
2, 173 ( = 1 .G.R. iv 82) and 174-182 and ’A px- ’Ecfap.. 1932, Suppl. p. 16, 
no. 8 = Ann. Ep. 1936, 23 (Mitylene, all bearing the cognomen Parthicus). 
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For the earthquake see Orosius vii 12, 5 : Syncellus 1 p. 655 Bonn: Eusebius 
Chron. 11 p. 163 Schone = Hieronymus Chron. p. 194 Helm (a.d. 105). For 
Miletus see L.W. 210: Milet 1 2, p. 118L, no. 17; 1 7, p. 3iof., nos. 226-229. For 
the Sacred Way see Chap. Ill note 83. For the rebuilding under Trajan see 
CJ.L. hi 7150 and 14195*® ( = Dessau 4051 = Milet n 3, no. 402 = Ann. Bp. 
J 937> 2 5§) j apparently identical in content and bilingual, inscribed on arches 
at each end of the road. For a milestone (no. XI) of Trajan found about 300 
yards from the Temple see Abh. Berl. A bad. 1911, Anh. 1 p. 36. For mile- 
stones (no. IV) erected by Constantius Chlorus (as Caesar) and Julian see 
L.W. 233-234. 


6. 1 .BM. 500 (Ephesus) : Ins. Magn. 170 and 171 (Magnesia) : LW. 1622 
(Aphrodisias) : l.G JR. iv 773-775 (Apameia, statues of Plotina, Marciana and 
Matidia); 1293 (Julia Gordus); 1654 (Notium): CJJL in 6868=/.GJ?. in 
-$i-$=MAMA. iv 146 (Apollonia): I.GJi. in 346 (Sagalassus) : TAM. 11 
185 (Sidyma, Plotina), 492 (Xanthus) and 504 (Pinara) =/.GJ?. hi 580, 600 
and 574: TAM. m 1, 98 (Termessus, Plotina and Matidia). 

7 . For the Trajaneum at Pergamum see Alt. v. Berg. 1 2, p. 283 and v 2. It 
was surrounded on three sides by colonnades built under Hadrian. The front 
of the temple with a standing figure of Trajan and a seated figure of Zeus 
appears on coins of Pergamum inscribed <J>i\ios Zeus and Tpatauos, as well 
as on others which show, on one side, a temple-front with figures and the 
legend <t>iXios Zeus Aur(oKparwp) Tpaiavo ( s) Xe/ 3 (aoros) Hepy(apr)vav) 
and, on the other, a temple-front also with figures and the legend @e$ 'Pwpfl 
Kot 0€<j> SejScurr^; see BM. Cat. Mysia, p. 142, no. 262f.: von Fritze in Abh. 
Berl. A bad. 1910, Anh. p. 54!.: B. Pick in Festschr. W. Judeich . . . ueber- 
reicht (Weimar 1929), p. 31L Although there is no direct evidence that the 
Trajaneum was built by the province of Asia rather than by the city of 
Pergamum, the juxtaposition of the two temples on these coins suggests that 
this was the case and seems to support the general assumption (see Chap. 
XXIV note 18) that the use of the title vauxopos indicates the presence of a 
provincial temple. This view is borne out by the fact that in the series of 
documents containing the Senate’s authorization and the Emperor’s approval 
of the certamen quinquennale endowed by Julius Quadratus and held in 
honorem templi of Jupiter Amicalis and Trajan, it is ordered that this con- 
test [ eiusdem con]dicionis sit, cuius est quod in honorem Romae [et Divi 
Aug. ibi agitur ]; see CJJL.. 111 7086 = I.G.R. iv 336 = Abbott and Johnson 
Municip. Administration, no. 73 and Chap. XXIV note 48. The name of the 
festival appears as Tpaodveia Aeu^tXeta in l.BM. 605 (see Robert in R. Phil. 
lvi [1930], p. 38, note 7); ordinarily, however, it was called Tpaiaveia; see 
e.g. I.G.R. iv 1432, 1442, 1645 and 1761 : LG. xiv 738 and 739 = I.GJi. 1 443 and 
444. Since Trajan’s letter concerning this certamen is dated in his sixth con- 
sulship, the foundation of the festival cannot be placed earlier than 112. The 
title of 81s vecoKopo s was not assumed before 108/9, s * ncc Pergamum appears 
as uewKopos in I.G.R. iv 385, an inscription of Julius Quadratus as proconsul 
of Asia (see Chap. XXIV note 35). It was assumed, however, before Feb., 
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116, since the city is called Sis vetoKopos in I.G.R. iv 331 (from the Traja- 
neum), in which the Emperor has the cognomen Optimus ( v Apurros) but 
not that of Parthicus. 

8. The situation of Trajanopolis, near Grimenothyrae (see Chap. V note 
36), is shown by Ptolemy v 2, 13. Its name appears in I.G.R. iv 623 (under 
Hadrian) and its fjovkri and 8 rj(io<s are mentioned in I.G.R. iv 626 and 627. 
Its coins were issued from Trajan onward; see BM. Cat. Phrygia , p. 425!. 
and Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. p. 526. Since the known coinage of Grimenothy- 
rae, which begins with Domitian, was continued until the time of Hadrian 
at the earliest (Imhoof-Blumer in Festschr. f. 0 . Benndorf, p. 204!.: Coll. 
Wadd. 6057 and 6058: BM. Cat. Phrygia, p. 222L), it is evident, as Imhoof- 
Blumer pointed out (la;.), that the two places, although situated near each 
other, were separate communities. On the other hand, Imhoof-Blumer’s view 
that they were combined in the time of Hadrian or Antoninus Pius is ren- 
dered questionable by the existence of a coin inscribed rptpevodvpi((ov) and 
bearing the name of Maximus Caesar (ajd. 236-238) ; see Scholz in Wiener 
Eranos (Vienna 1909), p. 284. Nevertheless, a coin of Caracalla bearing both 
names TpaiavoTro\nd>v [T pi]pevodvpe<t)v (Scholz l.c.) shows that a common 
coinage was issued at certain times by the two communities. It was observed 
by Robert in REA. xlii (1940), p. 319L that in the time of Trajan the 
northern boundary of the province of Asia had been moved considerably 
farther north; for an inscription of L. Catilius Severus (governor of Cappa- 
docia and Armenia in 114-117, see below note 24) as npecrfievrq s k<u avri- 
crrparryyos, i.e. legatus pro praetore, of the governor of Asia (also in Cagnat- 
Merlin Inscrs. Lat. d’Afrique 43 = Ann. £ p. 1913, 229) under Trajan after 
102, which has been found near Narzan Lor, southeast of Tarakh, suggests 
that this region was in Asia and that at this time the boundary between 
Asia and Bithynia was not the Boz Dag (see Chap. I note 56 and M.AM.A. 
v p. xviii) or even the middle Sangarius but the Goyniik Su, farther north. 
For Epiphaneia as Trajanopolis see Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. p. 444, no. 1, with 
the legend ’Ein<f>a[vea)v Tp]aiavoiro. and the date Itovs apn', which, ac- 
cording to the era of independence used by the Cilician cities, i£. 68/7 b.c. 
(see Chap. XII note 37), was a.d. 1x3/14. For the depression between the 
Amanus and the Cebelinur, now called Toprak Kale, see Chap. XI note 36. 
For Vespasian’s foundations see Chap. XXIV notes 11 and 27. According 
to Lydus de Mens, iv 23, Adramyttium in Mysia was “founded” by Trajan, 
but there is nowhere any confirmation of this statement. The name Ulpia 
was assumed, although only for a short time, by Heracleia Salbace; see 
J.O.A 1 . xv (1912), p. 53, no. 25 and Robert Hellenica in (1946), p. 5 f., who 
connected the assumption with favours obtained for the city through 
Trajan’s physician, T. Statilius Crito, mentioned in MAM.A. vi 91 and 
L.W. 1694, restored by Buckler in J.O.AJ. xxx (1937), Beibl. 7. 

9 . CJE. hi 7192-7193 = 7.6./?. iv 1194 b, near Thyateira (for the repairs to 
this road under Vespasian and Domitian see Chap. XXIV note 12) : I.G.R. 
iv 172 (near Cyzicus). It is possible that the expression rjpek-qpeva . . . tpya 
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a[voKa.Tecrrri<Tev] in an inscription of Trajan found north of the Gulf of 
Smyrna ( l.G.R . iv 1384) may refer to road-construction. 

10 . For Bassus’s appointment see Chap. XXIV note 22. His name appears 
on coins of the Koi vov TaXarta? and of Ancyra under Nerva and Trajan 
(Coll. Wadd. 6595!. and 6606 and B.M. Cat. Galatia, etc. p. 5f., nos. 1-15 and 
p. 8f., nos. 3-4) and of Caesareia and Tyana in Cappadocia under Domitian and 
Trajan, respectively (Coll. Wadd . 6755, 6757 and 6803 and B.M. Cat. Galatia, 
etc. p. 50, no. 34b and p. 96, no. 3) . See also Mommsen Get. Schr. iv p. 457, 
note 1, where it is observed that the earliest definitely dated coin is of Domi- 
tian’s fifteenth year, the latest of Trajan’s third year. For the road from 
Mazaca to Tyana with a milestone of Trajan erected by Bassus see Chap. 
XXI note 3. For the roads from Ancyra leading down the Halys and thence 
to Amaseia, from Tavium to Amaseia, and from Amaseia to the Lycus 
valley or Sebasteia with milestones of Nerva and Trajan erected by Bassus 
see Chap. XIX note 9 and Chap. VIII note 25. For a milestone of Nerva or 
Trajan near Magnopolis on the lower Lycus with Bassus’s name and for 
milestones of Nerva without the name of an imperial legate but probably to 
be assigned to Bassus, found near Neapolis and at Havza, see Chap. VIII 
note 33. Cumont observed (Bull. Acad. Belg. 190=;, p. 222) that the construc- 
tion of these roads had probably been begun under Domitian. 

11 . Pliny Epist. vm 24, 2f., where Maximus is called missus ad ordinandum 
statum liberarum civitatium and his office is referred to as a legatio, and Epic- 
tetus Diss. hi 7, where his title is Siop&oTrjs rosv iXevOiptov iroX&av. For the 
corrector (also hravopdosTTjd) see Mommsen RSt.R. n 8 p. 8^7f . : Liebenam 
Stadteverwaltung, p. 482!.: von Premerstein in R.E. iv 1646!.: Abbott and 
Johnson Municip. Administration , p. 201: B. W. Henderson Five Roman 
Emperors (Cambridge 1927), p. 204L: Last in C.A.H. xi p. 467L: A. Stein in 
Aegyptus xvm (1938), p. 234L Maximus was probably the Sex. Quinctilius 
Valerius Maximus honoured at Alexandria Troas as patronus coloniae (CJE. 
hi 384 = Dessau 1018); see (most recently) Groag in ].O.AJ. xxi-xxii (1924), 
Beibl. 435L, RE. xiv 2540, no. 2 and Rom. Reichsbeamten v. Achaia bis auf 
Diocletian (Vienna 1939), p. 126L: F. Zucker in Philol. lxxxiv (1929), 
p. 2iof.: M. N. Tod in Anat. Stud. Buckler , p. 333L His appointment must 
be dated before 109, when, at the latest, the eighth book of Pliny’s letters was 
published; see Mommsen Ges. Schr. iv p. 386 and Otto in SB. Bayer. A Cad. 
1919, 10, p. 39. A similar position may have been held by C. Avidius Ni- 
grinus, whom Trajan appointed as Kpinjs to settle a dispute between the 
Delphians and certain of their neighbours; see Syll . 3 827 a-g. He was called 
leg(atus) Aug(usti) pro pr(aetore), but since Delphi was a free city, it may 
be supposed that he was a special commissioner missus ad ordinandum 
statum ; see PJ.R . 2 1 p. 285, no. 1408 and von Premerstein in S.B. Bayer. 
ACad. 1934, 3, p. 42, note 3, who dated his mission in Greece about 108/9 
(before his consulship in no, see A.J.A. xliii [1939], p. 27 9). On the other 
hand, he was regarded as the imperial governor of Achaea, responsible also 
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for the free cities, by Longden in C.AM. xi p. 220 and Groag Rom. Reichs- 
beamten, p. 55b 

12 . For Pliny’s governorship of Bithynia see his Epist. ad Trajan. i5f. (ar- 
ranged in chronological order, see Mommsen Ges. Schr. iv p. 389L and 
Wilcken in Herm. xlix [1914], p. i2of.). For his title see Epist. 18 and C.I.L. 
v 5262 = Dessau 2927, where it is given as legat. pro pr. provinciae Pon[ti et 
Bithyniae ] consulari potesta\t.\ in earn provinciam e\x s.c. missus ab \ 
Imp. Caesar. Nerva Traiano, etc., the restoration e[x s/:. missus ] (taken 
from CJJL. xi 5272) being somewhat uncertain (see Mommsen ibid. p. 430, 
note 4 and p. 444f.). It was pointed out by Mommsen (RSt.R. 11 s p. 245, 
note 1) that Pliny’s consularis potestas is the only known exception to the 
rule that the legate of the emperor (or of a proconsul) could not have this 
power, but in Pliny’s case it was necessary in order to give him sufficient 
authority. Pliny’s arrival in Bithynia, on 17 September (Epist. ad Trajan. 17), 
was dated by Mommsen (Ges. Schr. iv pp. 39of. and 430b), followed by 
Wilcken, in in (less probably in 112). This date, however, based on the 
argument that Pliny was governor of Bithynia at the time when Calpurnius 
Macer was governing a neighbouring province (Epist. ad Trajan. 42, 61-62 
and 77) and that a P. Calpurnius Macer Caulius Rufus was imperial legate 
of Moesia Inferior in 112/13 (CJJL. in 777, see also CJJL. xvi 58, a military 
diploma, to be dated before 114, in which his name is probably to be re- 
stored), is open to the objection that Macer may well have been in Moesia 
for some time previous to 1 12/13. A terminus post quern for Pliny’s depar- 
ture from Rome is given by Epist. vm 24, published not later than 109 (see 
above note 11), and it is possible that his governorship began in September, 
no. It was pointed out by Cuntz in Herm. lxi (1926), p. 102 and note 2 that 
his arrival in Bithynia (in September) cannot be placed after in, since the 
last of his datable letters (no. 102) was written a year from the following 
January, and this cannot have been later than 113, since in January, 114 
Trajan was in the East (see below note 27). 

13 . For the powers of the curator rei publicae (Xoyurnjy) see Cod. Justin. 
1 54, 3: Digesta xxn 1, 33; xxxix 2, 46 and 4, 11, 1; xliii 24, 3, 4; l 8, 2, 4b; 
8, 5 and 11-12; 9, 4. For the office see also Liebenam in Philol. lvi (1897), 
p. 290b and Stadteverwaltung, p. 480b: Kornemann in R.E. iv 1806L: I. 
Levy in R.E.G. xrv (1901), p. 358L: Mancini in Diz. Epig. 11 p. 1345b: Ab- 
bott and Johnson ibid. pp. 90b and 201: O. Seeck Gesch. d. Unter gangs d. 
ant. Welt* n p. 172b: Henderson ibid. p. 202b: Longden and Last in C.A.H. 
xi pp. 219b and 469b: E. Stein Gesch. d. Spdtrdm. Reiches 1 p. 71b: Brough- 
ton in Econ. Surv. iv p. 810: A. H. M. Jones Gree\ City, p. 136b: C. Lucas 
in J.RS. xxx (1940), p. 56b The suggestion that there were Xoyurrai in 
Asia under the Flavian emperors, based on the restoration [Xoyi]o-[rev]ovro? 
in Ins. Sardis 45 and the statement in Philostratus Vit. Soph. 1 19, 3 that a 
consularis named Rufus rov? 'tpvpvaiovi eXoyurreve, is questionable, for 
in the first case it depends on a restoration, and in the second there is no 
certainty that the author was using the verb Xoyurreveiv in the technical 
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sense. On the other hand, since the office of curat(or) colonior(um) (sic) et 
municipior(um) which appears in the cursus honorum of Sos[pe]s, ( CJJL . 
hi 291 = 6818 = Dessau ioiy=J.RS. xiv [1924], p. 191, no. 12, see Chap. XXIV 
note 22) is listed before his participation in the Suevic war of 92, it may be 
supposed that he held the post under Domitian. There is no means of deter- 
mining, however, in what part of the Empire he discharged his duties. The 
only known Xoyurnjs in Asia Minor appointed by Trajan appears in I.G.R. 
iv 1660. For a Xoytonj? of Nicomedeia, Nicaea and Prusa Kara to avro, who 
was subsequently dpx^vr\<; of the portorium of Asia and later held several 
important procuratorships, see SJE.G. TV 520 = Ann. Ep. 1928, 97 (see Chap. 
XXIV note 4). For Ti. Claudius Candidus, who, originally an Eques, was 
advanced to the Senatorial Order and, after serving as legatus pro praetore 
provinciae Asiae, was logista civitatis splendidissimae Nicomedensium item 
Ephesiorum, see CJE. n 4ii4 = Dessau 1140; for his later achievements (in 
194-195) see Cassius Dio lxxiv 6, 5L and lxxv 2, 3. For curatores of Sena- 
torial rank see also I.G JR. iv 1307= 1741 = Dessau 8842 (Alexandria Troas): 
L.W. 147 a (Ephesus) : Milet 1 9, p. 171, no. 344 (Miletus) : CJ.L. v 4341 
(Nicomedeia and Nicaea): J.RS. xiv (1924), p. 184!., no. 7 z=Ann. £ p. 1926, 
79 (Nicomedeia) : I.G.R. 111 474 (Attaleia, Pamphylia). For those of Eques- 
trian rank see Ephesos 111 p. 135L, no. 49 and no. 50 • and S.E.G. iv 
519 (Ephesus): L.W. 1609 =O.GJ. 500 (Aphrodisias) : I.G. xn 3, 1119 
(rroXet? iiruf>ave(rTaTai) . For a \o~yuTrr)<; to ft and a Xoyurrrjs 8ta ftov 
see I.G.R. rv 1168 b (Attaleia, Lydia) and B.C.H. xxxm (1909), p. 410, no. 
410 (Prusa). For the curator as auditor of accounts at Ephesus see Ephesos 
11 no. 24 and J.O.A.I. xxvii (1932), Beibl. 2if. (two copies of the same docu- 
ment, see above p. 633L) . For the authorization of the erection of a statue and 
for the control of endowments at Aphrodisias see B.C.H. ix (1885), p. 71, 
no. 2, C.I.G. 2741 = O.GI. 509 (see Chap. XXVII note 59) and perhaps C.I.G. 
2742 as corrected in Robert Et. Anat. p. 315!. For the fine for tomb-violation 
at Phellus see B.CH. xvm (1894), p. 326, no. 9. For a Xoywrrr)? rmv ere iroi- 
vik&v xpqiidT6>v at Prusias ad Hypium see I.G JR. in 1422. For a curator of 
the council and the gerousia at Acmonia (or Trajanopolis) see I.G.R. iv 652, 
and of the gerousia at Ephesus and at Prusias see C.I.G. 2987 b and Ephesos 
11 no. 23 (frg. a = O.GI. 508, see Chap. XXVIII note 10) and AM. xxiv 
(1899), p. 435, no. 26. For a curator of the Artists of Dionysus and of the 
Upa crwoSo s OvpekiKr) at Rhodes see L.W. 605 = O.G.I. 501 and I.G. xii 1, 
$3 = Ann. Scuol. Atene 11 (1916), p. 146!., no. 19 (a better copy). For a list 
of the cities of Asia Minor in which curators are known see M. N. Tod in 
JUS. xli! (1922), p. i72f. To these may be added: Acmonia(?) ( I.G.R. iv 
652, of council and gerousia ): Ceramus (JUS. xi [1890], p. i2if., no. 5): 
Miletus ( Milet 1 9, no. 344) : Pergamum(?) (I.G.R. iv 468) : Thyateira (AM. 
xxiv [1899], p. 359 restored by Robert Et. Anat. p. 349, note 1) : Prusa (B.CH. 
xxxm [1909], p. 410, no. 410 and S.E.G. iv 520 = Ann. Ep. 1928, 97) : Prusias 
ad Hypium (B.CH. xxv [1901], p. 8if., no. 212: AM. xxiv p. 435L, no. 26, 
of gerousia) : Comana in Cappadocia (Anat. Stud. Ramsay p. 400 = Ann. Ep. 
1924, 141 = 1939, 27): Syedra in Cilicia (Lanckoronski 11 no. 41): Trajan- 
opolis in Cilicia(?) (I.G.R. iv i2i3 = Des$au 8853) : Arneae (T.AM. 11 771) : 
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Arycanda ( I.G.R. in 704 1): Phellus ( B.CJH . xviii [1894], p. 326, no. 9): 
Termessus Minor ( I.G.R . in 491): Nicopolis in Armenia Minor ( B.CJH . 
xxxm [1909], p. 35, no. 13). 

14 . See Rostovtzeff S£.H.R£. pp. in, 121 and 169: Broughton in Econ. 
Surv. iv p. 8iof.: A. H. M. Jones Gree\ City, pp. 134 and 271. It may be 
questioned, however, whether Rostovtzeff was justified in supposing (p. in) 
that “the social movement in the cities, especially among the proletarians, 
necessarily assumed an anti-Roman aspect.” 

15 . Apollonius of Tyana Epist. 56, 1 p. 359 Kayser (Sardis) : Philostratus 
Vit. Soph. 1 25, 2 and Vie. Apoll. iv 8, 1 (Smyrna) : Philostratus Vie. Apoll. 

I 15, 2f. (Aspcndus): Dio Chrysostom Or at. xxxiv i6f. and i9f. (Tarsus). 
It was suggested by Rostovtzeff (ibid. p. 169) that the Xivovpyot at Tarsus 
were descendants of serfs originally attached to temple-factories, but there is 
no evidence that such factories ever existed. The crwoifioo-ia at Cibyra, 
“very harmful to the city,” which was suppressed by Q. Veranius Philagrus, 
probably in the time of Claudius (I.G.R. iv 914, see Chap. XXIII note 7), 
was possibly some sort of a social uprising. For dissension in the cities under 
Vespasian see Suetonius Vesp. 8, 2. 

16 . For the governorship of Julius Bassus in Bithynia and his trial see 
Pliny Epist. iv 9; v 20, 1; vi 29, 10; Epist. ad Trajan. 56-57. For an expression 
of gratitude to him at Nicaea see Ann. £p. 1939, 294. His governorship 
cannot have been held later than 102, for Bithynian coins inscribed r.lov- 
(Xiov) Bacnxov avdvmLrov bear the portrait of Trajan as Germanicus, and 
the Emperor assumed the cognomen Dacicus in 102; see Receuil 1 p. 239, 
no. 28: Num. Chron. 1 (1921), p. 2, no. 2: Bosch Kl. M. 11 1, p. 88. The 
statement of Pliny (iv 9, 2) revocatus a Nerva sortitusque Bithyniam suggests 
that Bassus became governor after his recall from exile, and his term in the 
province was dated in 98/9 by Bosch (Kl. M. 11 1, p. 88) and by von Premer- 
stein in S.B. Bayer. A\ad. 1934, 3, p. 73b, who placed the trial in 100, evi- 
dently the earliest possible date. It is perhaps more probable, since Varenus 
Rufus, who governed Bithynia after Bassus (perhaps as his immediate suc- 
cessor), had returned to Rome before the beginning of the proceedings 
(see below note 18), that the trial took place in 101, or, if Bassus's proconsul- 
ship may be dated a year later, in 102, but hardly as late as 103/4, as sug- 
gested by Mommsen (Ges. Schr. iv p. 380b). For the identification of Bassus 
with the rjytpMv iroin)p 6 <s of Bithynia mentioned in Dio Chrysostom Oral. 
xliii 11 see von Arnim Dio v. Prusa, pp. 367b and 374b and in Herm. xxxiv 
(1899), p. 376b in reply to Dessau (Herm. xxxiv p. 85b), who on insufficient 
grounds supposed that this governor was Varenus Rufus; Dio’s charge of 
efcXacrai against this governor accords with the relegatio in perpetuum 
ascribed to Bassus in Pliny ad Trajan. 56, 4 and 57, 2. The identification 
of Bassus with C. Julius Bassus who was Consul suffectus in May-June 105, 
proposed by Mommsen (ibid. p. 380) and generally accepted (see e.g. P.I.R. 

II p. 171, no. 134, Fluss in R.E. x 177b, no. 118 and von Premerstein, p. 9), 
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is far from certain; for it is difficult to believe that a man who, in spite of 
his restoration to the Senate, was condemned to make restitution to the 
provincials would within four years have been raised to the consulship. It 
seems more probable (see Harrer and Suskin in A.J.A. xliii [1939], p. 279) 
that the Consul of 105 was C. Julius Quadratus Bassus. This man is com- 
memorated in an inscription from Pergamum; see Abh. Berl. Akad. 1932, 
5, p. 39b {—Ann. Bp. 1933, 268), where he was wrongly identified by 
W. Weber (p. 6if.) with C. Antius A. Julius Quadratus (see Chap. XXIV 
note 22). He was subsequently identified with Julius Bassus, the governor 
of Bithynia, by Herzog in S. B. Berl. Akad. 1933, p. 4o8f. and by von Premer- 
stein ibid. p. 9f. (followed by Kubitschek in Klio xxvii [1934], p. 345b, Ram- 
say Social Basis of Rom. Power in A.M. p. 4if. and M. Schuster in Phil. 
Woch. lv [1935], p. 23 if.), who, however, rejected (pp. 11, 22 and 26f.) 
Herzog’s restorations [Btflwijas in 1 . 9 (where it was regarded as part of 
the province of Galatia-Cappadocia) and [rapiav icai dvrurTp]drriyov Sr/fiov 
'P<t>paia>v [Biflwtas] in 1 . I5f., by which Bithynia was brought into his 
cursus honorum. Apart, however, from the fact that (without restoration) 
the inscription contains no mention of Bithynia — unconvincingly met by 
von Premerstein (p. 22f.) with the argument that any mention of the prov- 
ince was intentionally omitted because of the misfortune which resulted 
from his governorship — the career of Quadratus Bassus does not correspond 
to what is known of Julius Bassus. The former, after having held commands 
(whether as legate or tribune is uncertain) in at least eight different legions, 
served as irpe<rftevrris k<u avTUTTpa.rrfya<s in Judaea, Galatia-Cappadocia, 
Syria and another province, a post which the editors of the inscription re- 
garded as that of imperial governor of these provinces, but which, since 
SqSao-rou is not included in the title, was possibly only that of a governor’s 
legate. Later, Quadratus was <nparrj\d.Tr]<; Aa/aKov iroXep.ov real crwisaO- 
e\a>v tov exet. voXepov AvroKpa/ropi TpaiavQ, i.e. dux exercitus (see O.G.l. 
648 and 653) and comes of Trajan in a war in Dacia, presumably the Second 
Dacian War in 105-107. Finally, having received the ornamenta triumphalia, 
he died while in command of Dacia and was honoured with a state-funeral, 
his body being carried by order of Hadrian from his province to Pergamum. 
Julius Bassus, on the other hand, was a senex at the time of his trial (Pliny 
iv 9, 22), and it is difficult to believe that he was in command of the warlike 
province of Dacia in 117, as supposed by von Premerstein (p. 44L), who 
supported his identification by the weak argument (p. nf.) that under 
Trajan and Hadrian important posts were held by the septuagenarian Spu- 
rinna and the nonagenarian Servianus. It seems improbable, moreover, that 
the man who was described by Pliny as simplex et incautus (iv 9, 6) and 
ut incustoditus nimis et incautus ita minime malus (vi 29, 10) and as saved 
from conviction by his renovata discriminum vetus jama notumque periculis 
nomen et in procero corpore maesta et squalida senectus (iv 9, 22) could 
have served as legatus pro praetore in several provinces and finally received 
the unusual honours of the ornamenta triumphalia and a state-funeral. See 
also De Sanctis in Riv. Fil. lxiii (1935), p. 129!., Longden in C.AH. xi p. 221, 
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note 4, Groag in RE. Suppl. vn 31 if. and Syme in JRS. xxxvi (1946), 
p. l62f. 

17 . The procedure in this trial and in that of Marius Priscus (Pliny Epist. 
n n), cited by Mommsen in RStJR. 11 8 p. 122, note 4 and Rom. Strafrecht, 
p. 726, notes 2 and 3 as exemplifying the practice of referring cases of repe- 
tundae to a commission for the determination of damages, differed from that 
established by the senatus consultum of 4 b.c. ( SE.G . ix 8, v, see Chap. XX 
note 58) in that the decision was rendered by the Senate itself, the iudices 
being appointed only to determine the amount of reparation to be paid; see 
Anderson in JJRS. xvii (1927), p. 48 and von Premerstein in Ztschr. d. 
Sat/igny-Stift., Roman. Abt. xlviii (1928), pp. 517 and 530L 

18 . Pliny Epist. v 20; vi 5; 13; 29, n; vii 6; 10: Dio Chrysostom Orat. xlviii 
1 (r <3 Kpario-Tlp Ovapr\v(p) . See also von Arnim Dio v. Prusa, pp. 375!. and 
38i£. The beginning of the trial of Varenus was dated by Mommsen (Ges. 
Schr. iv p. 383) in 105 or 106 on the theory that the letters contained in Pliny’s 
fifth book were all written at this time. This date was accepted by von 
Arnim, who, regarding Varenus as the immediate successor of Bassus, placed 
his proconsulship of Bithynia in 102/3, and also by R. Hanslik in Wien. 
Stud, l (1932), p. 194! with the modification that the proceedings began 
not later than May, 105. On the other hand, von Premerstein in S. B. Bayer. 
A\ad. 1934, 3, p. 78f. dated Varenus’s proconsulship in 100/1 and the be- 
ginning of his trial not later than 102. According to Pliny (v 20, 1), only a 
breve tempus intervened between the two trials and the Bithynians had 
nuper successfully requested that Varenus (who had presumably returned 
to Rome) might act as Bassus’s accuser. If it may be supposed (with von 
Arnim) that Varenus was Bassus’s immediate successor in Bithynia and 
that the latter governed the province in 98/9 or 99/100 (see above note 16), 
Varenus’s trial, like that of Bassus, may be dated in 101 or 102. 

19 . It was pointed out by von Premerstein in Ztschr. d. Savigny-Stift., 
Roman. Abt. xlviii (1928), p. 514b that in the senatus consultum of 4 b.c. 
dealing with repetundae (see above note 17) only the plaintiff was allowed 
to compel the appearance of witnesses (who must already be on Italian soil) . 

20 . Pliny Epist. ad Trajan. 96, 7 ( edictum meum quo .... hetaerias esse 
vetueram). For a definition of a iratpeia as sodales qui eiusdem collegii sunt 
see Digesta xlvii 22, 4. Trajan’s instructions had their origin in the Lex 
Julia de Collegiis, passed under Augustus for the purpose of restricting col- 
legia to those which were of long standing and had obtained licenses from 
the Senate; see Suetonius Aug. 32, 1: Josephus Ant. Jud. xiv 10, 8, §215: 
Asconius in Comelianam 1 p. 75 Clark: CJJL. vi 2193 =4416 = Dessau 4966: 
Mommsen RSt.R. n 8 p. 886f.r Gardthausen Augustus u. s. Zeit 1 p. 585b 
For later imperial legislation forbidding the formation of collegia sodalicia 
in the provinces and of collegia of soldiers in the camps see Digesta xlvii 
22, if. 
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21 . Pliny 21. He administered the oath of allegiance to these soldiers on 
the dies imperii of Trajan and caused them to join in taking the vows at 
the beginning of the new year; see 52-53, 100-101 and 103. For the cohors 
sexta equestris see 106-107, where a centurion is mentioned. Soldiers of this 
cohort appear in an inscription of unknown date from Gebze (Dacibyza?) 
on the road from Chalcedon to Nicomedeia ( I.G.R. in 2, see Chap. XXVI 
note 58) and probably on a tombstone at Prusa (I.GJZ. in 1396). Rostovtzeff 
suggested ( BS.A . xxii [1916-18], p. 19) that the cohort and the other forces 
in the province had been detached from the army in Moesia for special 
service, but in any case soldiers were recruited in Bithynia (Pliny 29-30). 
For the statio at Nicomedeia see Pliny 74. For the Pontic fleet see Chap. 
XXIII note 62 and for the prefect’s request for soldiers see Pliny 21-22. 

22 . Pliny no-in. It is difficult to suppose, with A.H.M. Jones {Greek, 
City , p. 135), that Trajan’s reply, largitiones . . . factas ante aliquantum 
temporis retractari atque in inritum vindicari non oportet, shows that this 
grant was illegal at the time when it was made. For the prohibition of such 
grants in the third century see Digesta l 9, 4. 

23 . Since Pliny’s correspondence with Trajan breaks off suddenly, the 
length of his stay in the province is uncertain. According to the chronology 
of Wilcken {Herm. xlix [1914], p. i2of.), correcting that of Mommsen (Ges. 
Schr. iv p. 392L), he spent the whole of his first year in Bithynia and at the 
beginning (August) of his second year went to Pontus by sea, stopping 
probably at Heracleia and Tieium and certainly at Amastris, and, after visit- 
ing Sinope and Amisus, returned to Bithynia, perhaps in February. For 
Tertullus (Pliny’s colleague in the consulship) see CJJL. xrv 2925= Dessau 
1024, where he is called legatus pro praetore of Trajan. The extraordinary 
character of his mission was pointed out by Brandis in RE. 111 528b He was 
regarded as Pliny’s immediate successor by Mommsen (ibid. p. 431, note 2), 
followed by Groag in RE. x 574. For Hadrian’s appointment of Julius 
Severus as imperial legate of Bithynia about 135 see Chap. XXVI note 54. 

24 . The last known governor of the united provinces was P. Calvisius Ruso 
Julius Frontinus (see Chap. XXTV note 34), whose name appears on a coin 
of Sebastopolis in Pontus Galaticus dated in 106/7 ( Receuil i a p. 141, no. 1) 
as well as on coins of Cybistra (attached to Cappadocia by Pompey, see 
Chap. XV note 45) and of an unknown city ( B . M. Cat. Galatia, etc. p. 95 
and Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. p. 530, no. 12). He is mentioned also in inscrip- 
tions at Cana (Gene) in Lycaonia, east of Iconium, and Antioch-near- 
Pisidia; see Ramsay Stud. East. Rom. Proa. p. 162 and JES. in (19x3), p. 302 
z=Ann. Ep. 1907, 54 and 1914, 267. He followed, although perhaps not im- 
mediately, Aufidius Umber, known from coins of Neocaesareia in Pontus 
Polemoniacus dated in 100/1 and 101/2 ( Receuil i 2 p. 119, nos. 7 a and 7 b), 
who was evidently the successor of T. Pomponius Bassus (see above note 10). 
The surmise of Ramsay (J.RS. xii [1922], pp. 166 and 170) that P. Alfius 
Maximus, who was governor of Galatia during the fourth consulship of an 
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unknown emperor (I.G.R. iii 162 =JJHS. xliv [1924], p. 28E, no. 16, from 
Ancyra), held office in 101 as Umber’s successor is highly improbable; see 
PJ.R. 2 1 p. 90, no. 534. It is also uncertain whether Quadratus Bassus, de- 
scribed as legatus pro praetore of Cappadocia, Galatia, Armenia Minor, 
Pontus, Paphlagonia, Isauria and [Pisidija, who was supposed by von 
Premerstein ( S . B. Bayer. A^ad. 1934, 3, pp. 62f. and 71) to have governed 
the united provinces between 108 and 112 (or 113), was actually governor 
and not a governor’s legate; see above note 16. In any case, his term of 
office cannot be definitely dated. In the case of Marcus Junius, described as 
apxoiv of Cappadocia (in 114) in Cassius Dio lxviii 19, i (see below note 
31) and identified by Groag (RE. x 1039) with M. Junius Homullus, whose 
name appears as ini ’OfiovWov on coins of Mazaca-Caesareia dated erov? 
and bearing the portrait of Trajan (Coll. Wadd. 6765 and BM. Cat. Galatia, 
etc. p. xxxviiif, note 3), it cannot be determined whether he was governor 
of Galatia-Cappadocia or of Cappadocia alone. The division evidently took 
place not later than 1 14, for the earliest known governor of Cappadocia (with 
Armenia Major and Minor) was L. Catilius Severus Julianus Claudius Regi- 
nus, who held office after the annexation of Armenia Major in 114 (see 
below note 34) during the short time when it was attached to the Empire; 
see C.IE. x 8291 = Dessau 1041 and Vol. 111 2, p. clxxiii and Cagnat-Merlin 
Inscrs. Lat. d’Afrique 43 = Ann. Bp. 1913, 229. For his correct name and his 
career see A. Merlin in R.E.A. xv (19x3), p. 268L and Mel. Syr. off. <2 R. Dus- 
saud 1 (Paris 1939), p. 217b, Groag in RE. Suppl. nr 178, no. 40 and P.I.R. 2 
11 p. 127, no. 558. Since he had been Consul suffectus in no ( Notiz . d. Scavi 
Lvii [1932], p. iSgi. = Ann. Bp. 1933, 30), the province evidently had a gov- 
ernor of consular rank. It contained not only Cappadocia and Armenia but 
also a part of Pontus; see I.G.R. 111 100 ( —Stud. Pont, in 97, Amaseia, about 
a.d. 175) and iii ( = Dessau 8801, Sebastopolis, a.d. 136/7); iv 815. “Pontus 
Mediterraneus” appears also in inscriptions of procurators of the province; 
see Bchos d'Orient ix (1906), p. 269 = Dessau 9013 (Iconium) and C 1 E. v 
866o=Dessau 1364. In tbe latter inscription Lycaonia An[tioch]iana, i.e. a 
part of southern Lycaonia (see Chap. XXI note 49), is also included in the 
province, and since both Iconium and the strategia Antiochiane were listed 
by Ptolemy (v 6, 15-16) in Cappadocia, the province seems to have contained 
a part of Lycaonia. See also Cumont in Bull. Acad. Belg. 1905, p. 205!. and 
M. H. Griffin Administration of the Rom. Prov. of Cappadocia (Chapel Hill 
1929, in typescript), p. 39L A census of the province is recorded in an inscrip- 
tion of M. Sulpicius Felix, who, after serving as tribune of Cohors I Germa- 
norum and Cohors III Ulpia miliaria Petraeorum, both of which seem to have 
been stationed in Cappadocia (see R.E. iv 293 and 324), and as tribune of 
Legio XVI Flavia Firma Fidelis, probably stationed in Galatia-Cappadocia 
(see Chap. XXIV note 22), was electus et retentus ad cens(us) excipiend( os) 
in partem provinc(iae) Arm(eniae) item Capp(adociae); see Mel. d’Arch. 
et d’Hist. xlviii (1931), p. i(. — Ann. Bp. 1931, 36 and 38. 

The earliest known governors of the reduced Galatia were [L. Anjnius 
Gallus Vecilius Crispinus Mansuanius Marcellinus Numisius Sabinus (CJE. 
iii 68i3 = Dessau 1038), who may perhaps have held office under Trajan 
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(sec Ritter ling in Rh. Mus. lviii (1903], p. 479, note 3), and an unknown 
man who was praetor under Trajan (after 1x5) and presumably governed 
the province under Hadrian ( C.I.L. in 6819 = Dessau 1039). These inscrip- 
tions, as well as I.GJi. in 3i6=O.GJ. 535 (of an unknown governor, per- 
haps of the period of the Antonines, see Chap. XXVIII note 3), show that 
in addition to Galatia proper the province included northern Pisidia and 
Paphlagonia. The inscriptions of a procurator ) Galat( iae ) Paphl( agoniae ) 
Pisid(iae) Pont(i) of the time of Hadrian (CJ E. in 431 [ = Dessau 1449I 
and 7116) suggest that it contained also part of western Pontus, unless this 
was included in the procurator’s territory for fiscal purposes. In any case, 
in the time of the Severi a procurator of Galatia was vice praesidis of Galatia 
and Pontus (CJE. m 251, see also MSI. Beyrouth xih [1928], p. 246, no. 21) ; 
and milestones of L. Julius Apronius Maenius Pius Salamallianus (CJE. 
hi 14184 27 and 14184 s0 , see Chap. XXIX note 11) and, later in the third 
century, of M. Junius Valerius Nepotianus (CJE. m 14184 26 ), found on the 
great road which led through Phazimonitis (see Chap. VIII note 33), show 
that this region was at the time attached to Galatia. The governor of the 
province seems to have had praetorian rank. 

25 . For this explanation see Ritterling in J.OAJ. x (1907), p. 304, ac- 
cepted by Brandis in RE. vn 553. For the view that Cappadocia was to serve 
as a base of operations see e.g. R. Paribeni Optimus Princeps (Messina 
1926-7) 11 p. 179. It was supposed by Cuntz in Herm. lxi (1926), p, 192!. 
that Trajan, in sending Pliny to Bithynia on a special mission, had begun 
to make plans for a war in the East. His two chief arguments, however, 
the collection of grain in Paphlagonia by an imperial procurator (Pliny 
ad Trajan. 27-28) and Pliny’s supposition that the Emperor might wish to 
interview a slave who for several years had been in the service of the Parthian 
King (ibid. 74), were refuted by Longden in f.RS. xxi (1931), p. 19b See 
also F. A. Lepper Trajan’s Parthian War (Oxford 1948), p. 165^ A pos- 
sible connexion between Pliny’s mission and the war was admitted by Groag 
(Rom. Reichsbeamten von Achaia bis auf Diocletian, p. 56), but only to the 
extent of suggesting that Trajan wished, before beginning his campaign, to 
solve all minor problems in the eastern provinces. 

26 . The sources for Trajan’s Armeno-Parthian war are: Cassius Dio lxviii 
17-31 : Arrian Parthica frgs. 5-17 and 32-105 Roos (Teubner 1928) = frgs. 
36-48, 51, and n6f. Jac. (F. Gr. Hist, n p. 86of.) : Fronto Princ. Hist. p. 204f.: 
Eutropius vin 3: Victor de Caess. 13, 3: Festus Brev. 20, 2: Orosius vn 
12, 2: Malalas xi p. 270L Bonn = Schenk v. Stauffenberg Rom. Kaisergesch. b. 
Malalas (Stuttgart 1931), p. 42L For the war see also J. Dierauer Beitr. z. einer 
Krit. Gesch. Trajans in Biidinger’s Untersuch. z. Rom. Kaisergesch. 1 (Leip- 
zig 1868), p. 152b: A. G. Roos Studia Arrianea (Leipzig 1912), p. 30!. : 
A. Gunther Beitr. z. Gesch. d. Kriege zw. Romern u. Parthern (Berlin 1922), 
p. i02f.: Henderson Five Roman Emperors, p. 3i2f.: Paribeni Optimus Prin- 
ceps 11 p. 28of.: Longden in J.RS. xxi (1931) p. if. and C.A.H. xi pp. 239b 
and 858!.: P. L. Strack Untersuch. z. Rom. Reichsprdgung d. 2 tm Jahrh. 1 
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(Stuttgart 1931), pp. 35f. and 2i3f.: J. Guey Essai sur la Guerre Parthique 
de Trajan (Bucharest 1937), p. 32b : N. C. Debevoise Polit. Hist, of Parthia, 
p. 2i8f.: Lepper, p. 28£. It has generally been supposed by modern writers that 
Axidares had received the approval of Rome, and that it was his overthrow 
and Osroes’s appointment of Parthamasiris that caused the war; see Strack, 
p. 214, note 922 and Guey, p. 33b, to whose bibliographies Longden (J.R.S. 
xxi pp. 13 and 25 and CAH. xi p. 240) should be added. If the assumption of 
Strack and Guey that Arrian Parth. frgs. 37 and 40 Roos may be attributed 
to Trajan himself is correct, this view is justified, but it is not certain that 
these statements were made by the Emperor. 

27 . Trajan did not leave Rome until after a dedication in his Forum 
(probably of the famous Column), which took place, according to a frag- 
ment of the Fasti Osticnses ( Notiz . d. Scavi lvii [1932], p. = Ann. Ep. 
1933, 3 °)> 011 12 May, 113. Since the seizure of Armenia seems to have been 
accomplished by August, 114 (see below note 37), the beginning of the 
campaign cannot be dated later than the spring of this year. There appears 
to be no reason, therefore, for rejecting the testimony of Arrian Parth. frg. 
35 Roos and Malalas xi p. 270, 17 Bonn that Trajan left Rome in October, 
1 13 (on the anniversary of his adoption by Nerva); see Dierauer, p. 158, 
note: Longden in f.RS. xxi p. if. and CAH. xi p. 858: Guey, p. 39!. His 
departure was commemorated by coins inscribed Fort(unae) Red(uci) and 
Profectio Aug(usti); see Matungly-Sydenham 11 p. 26if., nos. 253, 263, 297, 
314L, 633 and 662 and Strack, p. 2i3f. The inference drawn by Paribeni 
(n p. 153) and Strack (p. 215) from Victor de Caess. 13, 11, rogatu patrum 
militiam (Italiam Freudenberg) repetens, that Trajan undertook the war 
only after formal consultation with the Senate seems unjustified, since this 
statement is made in connexion with his departure from Syria for Italy. 

28 . For Trajan’s journey across Asia Minor (Cassius Dio lxviii 17, 3) 
see Paribeni, p. 290, note 35, and for the route through Cibyratis and Pisidia 
to Attaleia see Chap. XI note 15. It was supposed by Paribeni that he went 
by sea to Seleuceia in Syria; by Longden (J.RS. xxi p. 2, note 1) that he 
went by land to Seleuceia-on-the-Calycadnus and thence by sea to Seleuceia 
in Syria. The view of Buckler and Calder in MAMA, vi p. 34, based on 
an inscription in honour of Trajan at Heracleia Salbace (MAMA, vi 91, 
see above note 8), that the Emperor marched via Heracleia into Cibyratis, 
although open to the objection that this was a more toilsome as well as a less 
frequented route, was held also by Robert in Guey ibid. p. 44 and Hellenica 
hi (1946), p. 5b, who connected the name Ulpia borne by Heracleia with a 
visit at this time. According to the doubtful testimony of Malalas (xi p. 272, 
1 . 22 Bonn), he arrived in Antioch on 7 Jan., evidently of 114 (see Longden 
in JJRS. xxi pp. 2 and 34.). 

29 . According to Malalas xi p. 271L Bonn, the people of Antioch had sur- 
rendered without a battle to a Parthian force but, on receiving a message 
from Trajan announcing his coming, attacked this force and destroyed it. 
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Longden (ibid. p. 31L), however, while admitting the possibility of a Par- 
thian attack on the region west of the Euphrates in 116 during the revolt 
against the Roman army in Mesopotamia, showed that this account of the 
seizure of Antioch cannot be reconciled with what is known of the events 
leading up to the war. 

30 . Officers of the following legions received rewards from Trajan expedi- 
tions Parthica ( bello Parthico, ob helium Parthicum) : VI Ferrata (CJX. x 
5829= Dessau 2726 and Dessau 9471): X Fretensis ( C 1 JL vi 1838= Dessau 
2727) : XVI Flavia Firma (CiX. x 1202= Dessau 2660). The fact that rewards 
were conferred by Trajan on a tribune of Legio IV Scythica (CJ.L. hi 10336 
= Dessau 1062), which had formed part of Paetus’s army (see Chap. XXIII 
note 52) and after his capitulation was retained in Syria (see Ritterling in 
R E. xn i559f.), although no mention is made of the Parthian war, suggests 
that this legion also took part in the campaign. Moreover, Trajan's bestowal 
of rewards ob helium Parthicum on a man who was a centurion both of 
Legio III Cyrenaica and of Legio VII Claudia (CJX. x 3733 = Dessau 2083) 
shows that at least one of these legions supplied troops for this war. The 
Cyrenaica, which was stationed in Egypt, furnished a detachment for sup- 
pressing the Jewish revolt about 116 and may also have sent one to the 
Parthian war (Ritterling ibid. 1509 and Yale University Excavations at 
Dura-Europos vi [1936], p. 480L). The Claudia, stationed in Moesia, which 
had taken part in Trajan’s Dacian wars and later provided a detachment 
for suppressing the Jews in Cyprus (Ritterling ibid. 1621 f.), is probably to 
be identified with to efiSofiov r«Xos mentioned in Arrian frg. 80 (so Roos 
Stud. Arr. p. 59L) and may, accordingly, be supposed to have been brought 
over from Moesia to engage in this campaign. If L. Paconius Proculus, de- 
scribed as praef( ecto ) vexillation( um ) eq( uitum ) Moesiae Infer, et Daciae 
eunti in expeditione Parthic(a), etc. (CJX,. vi 32933 = Dessau 2723) may be 
placed at this time, detachments of cavalry from the Danube region were 
also transferred to the East. It seems highly probable that Trajan enlisted 
for this war the first and second Cohortes Ulpiae Galatarum stationed in 
Palestine in 139 (CJX. xvi 87), the prefect of the former of which was hon- 
oured in l.GJR. iv 882, and three Cohortes Ulpiae Paphlagonum, of which 
the second and third are included in a list of alae and cohortes under the 
command of M. Valerius Lollianus in Mesopotamia (CJX. 111 600= Dessau 
2724) and appear as quartered in Syria in a military diploma of 157 (CJX. 
xvi 106= Dessau 9057). If, as has been supposed, the list of troops under 
Lollianus is to be connected with Trajan’s campaign against the Parthians, 
and not that of Lucius Verus (aj>. 162-165, 560 Chap. XXVIII note 4), as was 
believed by Bormann in J.O-AJ. hi (1900), p. 24f. and Dessau 9057, note 9, 
it furnishes the names of a large number of military units serving in the 
East at this time. On the other hand, it seems scarcely probable that the Ala 
I Flavia Britannica miliaria Civium Romanorum, which was in Pannonia 
in 1 14 and in 150 (CJX. xvi 61 and 99 = Dessau 9056), even though its name 
appears in an inscription from Amaseia in Pontus (C.IX. 111 6748), was 
temporarily transferred to the East by Trajan. For these forces see also 
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Paribeni xi p. 285f. and Debevoi.se, p. 220L It may be assumed that the 
Galatian and Paphlagonian cohorts and perhaps also the detachments from 
Moesia were among the troops which spent the winter of 1 13/14 at Ancyra, 
where C. Julius Severus (see Chap. XXVI note 54) received crTparevpara 
ra 'n'apax«x/nura[v]Ta iv rfi ir oXei and sent on [rot] irapoBevovTa iirl rov 
irpos Ua[p] 0 ov<; nokepov ( 7 .GJ? . 111 173 = O.G. 7 . 544). The inscription 
(from Thyateira) of a [ 7rp ] aypxLrevoptvo^ iv €irop[x«g. FaXarijij (?) 
napaxeipacTTiKots (interpreted by the editor as contractors for winter-sup- 
plies or winter-quarters) of Legiones V [Mace]donica, VII Claudia, IV Scy- 
thica and I Italica (Me/, d" Arch, et d’Hist. lv [1938], p. ^bi.— Ann. £p. 1939, 
132) was connected with this war by the editor, but, as he admitted, it may 
refer to the war of Verus. It seems more probable that the troops which 
wintered at Ancyra met Trajan at Satala (see below note 31) than that, 
as Cumont supposed (Bull. Acad. Belg. 1905, p. 220, note x), they marched 
via Parnassus and Tyana to Tarsus and joined him in Syria. 

31 . For Trajan’s elevation of Melitene es irdXeois a£i(op.a see Procopius de 
Aedij. hi 4, 17, and for the place as the headquarters of Legio XII Fulminata 
see Chap. XXIV note 22. The change in the status of Melitene can be more 
easily dated at this time, during Trajan’s advance to Satala, which became 
the headquarters of Legio XV Apollinaris (see Chap. XXIV note 22), than 
after his seizure of Armenia, when he seems to have gone directly to Meso- 
potamia. In this case, he must have marched by way of Samosata, which 
had been connected with Syria by a road built in 72/3 (see Chap. XXIV 
note 14). His entry into Samosata on the way to Satala is mentioned in 
Cassius Dio lxviii 19, 2 (from the Excerpta de Legationibus), where, how- 
ever, von Gutschmid, on the ground that the words apax * 1 avrd TtapaXa^Swv, 
as well as the previous statement in Dio-Xiphilinus (c. 18, 2), ivifiakev e? 
tt)v irokepiav, suggest that the place in question was in the hands of the 
enemy, altered the text to read pixpis ’ Apcrapocrdrcov , i.e. Arsamosata (see 
Chap. XXIII note 55), on the south side of the Arsanias, east of the modern 
Harput. This conjecture, which was accepted by Boissevain and has received 
general approval, seems very questionable. If Trajan went to Arsamosata 
before reaching Melitene, it must be supposed that, on leaving Antioch, he 
crossed the Euphrates (perhaps at Zeugma) and, after marching eastward 
through Osroene, turned back toward the northwest over the Ergani Pass 
to Arsamosata, on leaving which he crossed the Euphrates once more (at 
Tomisa) to Melitene. This presupposes not only two passages of the river 
but a long, and apparently pointless, detour. If, on the other hand, Trajan’s 
entry into Arsamosata be placed after his arrival in Melitene, it would mean 
that he crossed the river at Tomisa and returned again to the western side 
for the advance to Satala; for, as Cumont pointed out (Bull. Acad. Belg. 
1905, p. 219, note 1), he could not have led his army through the difficult 
mountains north of the Arsanias. This also seems a pointless excursion, and 
the suggestion of Longden (C.AM. xi p. 242) that Trajan “secured his flank 
by sending a column up the Murat Su [Arsanias] to take Arsamosata” 
raises the question of the value of such a manoeuvre to an army proceeding 
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northward on the other side of the Euphrates. It appears, in fact, more diffi- 
cult to explain an attack on Arsamosata at this time than to retain the reading 
of the Excerpta. Even without assuming, with Mommsen ( R.G . v 2 p. 399, 
note i=Prov. Rom. Emp. 11 p. 72, note 1), that the Parthians had actually 
captured Samosata, it may be supposed that in the process of making the 
excerpts the words apax irapakafiatv were wrongly attached to 
XafiooaTov. It is far from certain, moreover, that the clause evefiaXev e? t))v 
iroXepiav, as it appears in the Epitome of Xiphilinus, has any connexion with 
pixpt Sa/ioo-arov, omitted, together with the mention of Parthamasiris’s 
request for a meeting with Marcus Junius, the governor of Cappadocia (see 
above note 24), by Xiphilinus, who abbreviated the narrative (Boissevain ill, 
p. 207) as Tpcuavos 8e a/ra^ei travra \€ipovpevo^ es SaraXa JjX 0 e. The pur- 
pose of ivefiaXev . . . noXepiav seems to have been to introduce the mention 
of the gifts presented by the local potentates to Trajan on arriving in “enemy 
territory.” 

32 . Cassius Dio lxviii 18, 2 (see above note 31); 19, 2. In the latter passage 
Anchialus is said in the Excerpta de Legationibus to have met Trajan at 
Satala, but in Xiphilinus’s epitome at Elegeia. Both Anchialus and Julianus, 
King of the Apsilae, are mentioned in Arrian Periplus Pont. Eux. 11, 2f. 
Roos as having obtained their kingdoms from Trajan. According to Festus 
Brev. 20, 2 (similarly, Eutropius vm 3, 1), Trajan “gave” a king to the Albani 
and in fidem Romanae dicionis recepit the Iberi, Bosporani and Colchi, 
whose kings may well have appeared at either Satala or Elegeia. It is probable 
that the recognition of these rulers was commemorated on coins with the 
legend Regna Adsignata, although these may have been issued later, after 
the submission of the various Mesopotamian chieftains; see Mattingly-Syden- 
ham 11 p. 269!., nos. 366f. and p. 291, no. 666 and Strack, p. 222L The for- 
eigners who are represented on Trajan’s arch at Beneventum as bringing 
gifts to the Emperor may have been these northern princes rather than 
Parthians, as supposed by Petersen in Rom. Mitt, vii (1892), p. 249 and von 
Domaszewski in J.O.A 1 . 11 (1899), p. i%L=zAbh. z. Rom. Religion, p. 44. 
It has been generally believed, with Roos (Stud. Arr. p. 36f.), that in Arrian 
Parth. frg. 38 Roos (regarded as Parthamasiris’s excuse for failing to appear 
at Elegeia promptly) the words rip Beicrcu ras <j>vXa.Ka<; rds ’A ^iBapov show 
that Axidares was still holding part of Armenia; the original connexion of 
the fragment, however, is too uncertain to warrant any conclusion. 

33 . Elegeia, described by Stephanus Byzantius s.v. = Arrian Parth. frg. 5 
Roos as x a) P lov nepav Eitfiparov and in Dio-Xiphilinus lxviii 18, 3 a and 
Dio-Zonaras lxxi 2, 1 as x a> P LOV rfs ’Appcvia-s, has generally been identified 
with Ilica in the plain of Erzurum (see Baumgartner in R.E. v 2258 and 
R. Kiepert F.O.A. v Text, p. 8 b). This identification, however, is very 
hazardous, for the name Ilica is frequently given to a place where there 
are hot springs. Coins inscribed Rex Parthus, which show Trajan on a plat- 
form with a stooping figure before him and a group of soldiers in the 
background, have generally been connected with this meeting with Partha- 
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masiris (rather than with the coronation o£ Parthamaspates, see below note 
38) on the ground that he was a Parthian and that on some of these coins 
Trajan’s cognomen Optimus (see below) does not appear; see Mattingly- 
Sydenham 11 p. 239E and p. 262!:., nos. 263 a, 3iof. and 669 and Strack, p. 2i8£. 
The deposition of Parthamisiris was dated not later than August, 114 by 
Longden ( JJRS . xxi p. xo, note 4 and CAM. xi p. 244) and Strack (pp. 35 
and 2i9f.). This dating is based on the statement of Cassius Dio lxviii 23, 
1 that after the annexation of Armenia the Senate conferred the cognomen 
Optimus on Trajan and on the appearance of this cognomen (together with 
the tide of lmperator VII) in a military diploma of 1 Sept. 114 (CJ.L. xvi 61). 

34 . This was commemorated by the issue of coins (hardly before February, 
116, since Trajan has the cognomen Parthicus, see below note 37) with the 
legend Armenia et Mesopotamia in Potestatem P. R. Redactae ; see Mattingly- 
Sydenham 11 p. 289, no. 642 and Strack, pp. 36£. and 223. The annexation 
was also the occasion for the issue of a coin by the Koi vov 'App*via<; (i.e. 
Armenia Minor) with the representation of a captive and the dates Irovs 
py — aj>. 1 14/ 1 5 according to the era of Nicopolis (see Chap. XXIV note 
21) and to £ 1 ' (seventeenth year of Trajan), as well as of coins by the 
Koinon of Crete, bearing the head of Trajan and, on the reverse, the legend 
’A ppevia and the representation of Armenia as a slave sitting on the ground; 
see RJE.A. xvi (1914), p. 283E and Svoronos Numism. de la Crete Anc. p. 
347, no. 8if. 

35 . For Cadlius Severus see above note 24. For T. Haterius Nepos, proc( u- 
rator) Aug(usti) Armeniae Mai[oris ] see C.IJL. xi 5213 = Dessau 1338, with 
name supplied from CJIJL. xi 5212= Dessau 1058. He was prefect of Egypt 
in 120-124; see Reinmuth in Klio Beih. xxxiv (1935), p. 134. 

36 . For the murder of Parthamasiris see Fronto p. 209 Naber: Dio-Xiphi- 
linus lxviii 18, 3 a (in p. 207 Boissevain) : Eutropius vui 3, 1. If Arrian Parth. 
frg. 40 Roos may be attributed to Trajan (Roos Stud. Arr. p. 37E), the Em- 
peror justified it on the ground that Parthamasiris paid the penalty for violat- 
ing his agreement. 

37 . For the chronology of this war see Longden in J.RS. xxi pp. 7 f. and 
13L and CAM. xi p. 858L (followed in the text) and, for somewhat dif- 
ferent arrangements, Guey, p. 83E and Lepper, p. 95L The conquest and 
annexation of Mesopotamia are dated in the latter part of 114, partly on the 
ground that the coins record it together with that of Armenia (see above note 
34) and partly because, according to Cassius Dio lxviii 21, 1. Trajan, on going 
to Edessa to meet Abgarus VII of Osroene, left garrisons “in suitable places,” 
i£. in northern Mesopotamia. His eighth acclamation as lmperator, perhaps 
to be found in CJJL. xm 6798 and Gsell Inters. Lat. de VAlgerie 1 3978, was 
probably conferred in 114 (Longden in JJRS. xxi p. 5), presumably for the 
conquest of Mesopotamia. The ninth (C 1 JL. ix 5894 [ = Dessau 298] and x 
6887, of 115), tenth, eleventh (C 1 JL. xi 6622, of 115), twelfth and thirteenth 
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(C 1 L,. xvi 62 = Dessau 301, of 8 Sept. 116) acclamations were all conferred on 
him during the Parthian war (Longden ibid.). According to Cassius Dio lxviii 
23, 2 and 28, 2, Trajan received the cognomen Parthicus after his capture of 
Nisibis and Batnae, />. Mesopotamia, but actually “secured” it by taking 
Ctesiphon. It was officially bestowed on him by the Senate on 21 Feb. 116 
(see Notiz. d. Scavi lix [1934], p. 254 = Ann. Ep. 1936, 97), showing, as 
Longden supposed ( C.A.H . xi p. 859), that Ctesiphon fell at the latest in 
January. This cognomen, however, appears irregularly on inscriptions dating 
from late 114 and early 115 but regularly on those from late 115 onward; 
see Longden in JJRS. xxi p. 5! For the representation of Mesopotamia 
kneeling at Trajan’s feet which appears on the Arch of Beneventum see von 
Domaszewski in J.OAJ. n (1899), p. ifyi. — Abh. z. Rom. Religion, p. 4if. 
The capture of Ctesiphon was evidently celebrated by the issue of coins 
which show Trajan as Parthicus and bear the legend Parthia Capta; see 
Mattingly-Sydenham 11 p. 267, no. 324! and Strack, p. 224. 

38 . Cassius Dio lxviii 30, 3: Malalas xi p. 273 Bonn. The coronation of 
Parthamaspates was commemorated by a coin inscribed Rex Parthis Datus 
and representing the Emperor seated on a platform with the King kneeling 
in front of him; see Mattingly-Sydenham 11 p. 291, nos. 667-668 and Strack, 
p. 224L For the attack on Hatra see Cassius Dio lxviii 31. 

39 . Cassius Dio lxviii 33. For Trajan’s death at Selinus see also Eusebius 
Chron. 11 p. 165 Schone = Hieronymus Chron. p. 197 Helm: Syncellus 1 p. 
657 Bonn: Chron. Paschale 1 p. 473 Bonn: “Chronographer of 354,” p. 146 
Mommsen: CJJL. vi 1884 = Dessau 1792 (the epitaph of his freedman, 
Phaedimus, who abscessit Selinunte pri. Idus Augus. aj>. 117). The statement 
in Eutropius vm 5, 2 and Orosius vii 12, 8 (recorded as an alternative by 
Hieronymus and Syncellus) that he died at Seleuceia in Isauria (1/. Cilicia 
Aspera) is evidently an error. Since 11 August was celebrated as the dies 
imperii of Hadrian (CJ.L. vi 33885, 1 . 17 and Script. Hist. Aug. Vit. Hadr. 
4, 7), and Antioch, where Hadrian was at the time, was at least three days’ 
voyage from Selinus, Trajan’s death occurred not later than 8 Aug. But, as 
was pointed out by Holzapfel in Klio xvn (1921), p. 86f., in view of the con- 
flicting statements concerning the length of his principate and the rumour 
that his death was concealed for some days, no definite date can be named. 
A temple dedicated to Trajan (with the cognomen Parthicus) at Iotape, near 
Selinus, by a priest of the Augusti ( l.G.R . in 831) was perhaps erected at 
this time. The statement of Dio that Selinus was renamed Trajanopolis is 
confirmed by CJ.G. 4423 = Den\sc hr. Wien. A\ad. xliv 6 (1896), p. 149, 
no. 251 (TpactavoiroXi? SeXw'ovs) and by coins of the early third century 
(Coll. Wadd. 4486: B.M. Cat. Lycaonia, etc. p. 143: JUS. xvm [1898], p. 
164). For Selinus as a colony see Digesta l 15, 1, n. 

40 . For this surrender see Cassius Dio Exc. Ur. 16, transferred by Boissevain 
(m p. 218) from lxxv 9, 6 to lxviii 30; see also Herm. xxv (1890), p. 329L 
On account of the lack of any context, the subject of the sentence rrpccr/Sei? 
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. . . a7recrmXe kgu pipo s rt rfj<i 'Appevias . . . exapVraro is uncertain. The 
connexion with the disaster to Maximus and his army was pointed out by 
Longden (J.RS. xxi p. 17). For the dirox<opycns of the Romans at Europus 
see CJI.AJ. 1935, p. 287 = Excavations at Dura-Europos vn-vm (1939), 
p. 129E, no. 868 = / 4 nn. Ep. 1936, 69, dated Irovs tjkv' i*. Oct. n6-Oct. 117. 
This “withdrawal” was supposed by Groag in Klio xxix (1936), p. 232E and 
Degrassi in Riv. Fit. ixiv (1936), p. 4iof. to have taken place in consequence 
of Hadrian’s abandonment of the provinces east of the Euphrates (see below 
note 41), but Rostovtzeff pointed out (Klio xxxi [1938], p. 285E) that Eu- 
ropus was probably given back to the Parthians by Trajan in 116/17 in con- 
sequence of an agreement with Parthamaspates; see also Lepper, p. 148L For 
the Parthians’ rejection of Parthamaspates see Cassius Dio lxvui 33, 2: Vit. 
Hadr. 5, 4 (where he is called Sarmatosiris) and 21, 10; see also Debevoise, 
p. 241b 

41 . For Hadrian’s abandonment of the territory east of the Euphrates see 
Fronto Princ. Hist. p. 206 Naber: Eusebius Chron. 11 p. 165 Schone = Hier- 
onymus Chron. p. 197 Helm = Eutropius vm 6, 2 = Festus Brev. 20, 3: Vit. 
Hadr. 5, 3 and 9, x : Augustinus de Civ. Dei tv 29. For Hadrian’s recognition 
of a king of Armenia see Vit. Hadr. 21, 11. 
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1 . Cassius Dio lxviii 32: Vit. Hadr. 5, 2 and 8; 6, 6f.; 7, 3: Eusebius 
Citron. 11 p. 165 Schone = Hieronymus Chron. p. 196E Helm: Syncellus 1 
p. 659 Bonn. See also von Rohden in RE. 1 500E: O. Th. Schulz Leben d. 
Kaisers Hadrian (Leipzig 1904), p. 28L: W. Weber Untersuchungen z- 
Gesch. d. Kaisers Hadrianus (Leipzig 1907), pp. 50E and 71L and C.A.H. xi 
p. 30if.: B. W. Henderson Life and Principate of the Emp. Hadrian (Lon- 
don 1923), pp. 34 and 42E: Longden in C.AH. xi p. 250L For Hadrian’s 
arrival in Rome from the Danube region in the summer of 118 (Vit. Hadr. 
5, 10) see Weber Untersuch. p. 8tf. It is recorded in CJ.L. vi 32374 it, 1 . 24. 
a fragment of the Acta Fratrum Arvalium mentioning sacrifices performed 
ob Adventum of Hadrian on vi I[d. Julias ]. Although the restoration 
may be questioned, this fragment, on account of the other events listed, can- 
not refer to a month earlier than June or later than August; it is difficult, 
therefore, to accept the view of Henderson (pp. 43 and 279L) that Hadrian 
(after travelling through Macedonia) arrived in Rome in the spring of 118 
and then set out for the campaign on the Danube, returning in the following 
autumn. His arrival was celebrated by the issue of a coin on which Hadrian 
appears as Cos. II ( i.e . 118), with the legend Adventus Aug(usti); see Mat- 
tingly-Sydenham n p. 408, no. 347 and Strack Untersuchungen z. Rom. 
Reichsprdgung d. 2 ten Jahrh. 11 p. 58. 

2 . See Mattingly-Sydenham 11 p. 339L, nos. 7, 12 and 21 (coins of 117). 
Strack maintained (p. 47L) that this Pax did not refer to peace on the fron- 
tiers (where war was still being waged) but to a general programme of 
which the Concordia and lustitia also shown on coins of 117 were part; it 
does not seem improbable that, as Strack supposed, it referred to peaceful 
relations between Hadrian and the Senate. For the glorification of peace on 
the Arch of Trajan at Beneventum, completed in the early years of Hadrian’s 
principate, see Rostovtzeff SEH.RE. p. 587L See also Vit. Hadr. 5, 1. 

3 . For Hadrian’s visit to Ancyra see I.G.R. hi 208 = SE.G. vi 57, mention- 
ing the distribution of Sto.vofj.al on the occasion of the 1 rapoSos of Hadrian 
and his army. Weber observed (Untersuch. p. 57) that this evidently refers 
to his passage in 1x7 rather than, as sometimes supposed, to his journey in 
the East in 123/4 (see below note 6), for on this occasion he was not accom- 
panied by troops. For his letter to the Neoi of Pergamum, written from 
Juliopolis, on the border of Bithynia and Galatia (see Chap. XIII note 14), 
on 13 Nov. X17, see I.G.R. iv 349 = Sylll 831. Since both Ancyra and Juli- 
opolis were on the “Pilgrims’ Road” (see Chap. XIX note 9) this was pre- 
sumably his route. It was suggested by Weber (lx.) that the fragment of an 
itinerary found in Rome (CJL. vi 5076), which contains the places and 
dates of a journey from Mopsucrene in Cilicia (north of Tarsus) across the 
Taurus and by way of Tyana to Andabalis in southwestern Cappadocia on 
13-18 Oct. of an unknown year, refers to Hadrian’s march. He may have 
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turned aside to Mazaca-Caesareia, for a statue of him erected by the Council 
and People of Comana in Cappadocia dated Irovs 8 ', t£. 120/1 (I.G.R. in 
121) suggests that he may have visited the place and was subsequently hon- 
oured there. 

4 . LG. xn 3, 175 and 176 and Suppl. p. 278 = I.G.R. iv 1031 c and 1032 
( =Syll .* 832 = Abbott and Johnson Municip. Administration, no. 76), both 
dated in Hadrian’s second consulship, *>. 118. It was suggested by Weber 
(p. 70) that the eirayyekriKbv apyvpvov was probably the aurum coronarium 
which Hadrian, according to Vit. Hadr. 6 , 5, ltaliae remisit, in provinciis 
minuit. For the presentation of golden wreaths to the kings and to Jupiter 
Capitolinus see Chap. Ill note 14 and Chap. IV note 76. For the aurum coro- 
narium see Kubitschek in RJE. n 2552 and A.H.M.Jones Gree\ City, 
p. 140. For its remission to the Italian towns by Augustus on several occa- 
sions see Res Gestae c. 21. For its remission by Antoninus Pius, Marcus Au- 
relius and a later emperor see Chap. XXVII note 5 and Pap. Faydm 20. 

5 . See Weber in C.AJH. xi p. 318, whose estimate includes Hadrian’s jour- 
ney from Antioch to Rome in 117/8 and the time spent in prosecuting the 
Jewish War in 134/5. 

6. For Hadrian’s journeys in Asia Minor see J. Durr Reisen d. Kaisers 
Hadrian (Vienna 1881), pp. 48f.: von Rohden in RJE. 1 505!. and 509^: 
Weber Untersuch. pp. i2if. and 2iif.: Henderson pp. 84!. and 125! Accord- 
ing to Durr, Hadrian, on his first journey, sailed to Asia Minor from Africa, 
possibly Libya, and landed perhaps at Halicarnassus, while according to 
Henderson and Strack (ibid. p. 77), he went by sea from Spain (Cyrene, 
Strack) to Ephesus, touching perhaps at Crete. In both these views his 
landing-place is a matter of pure conjecture. On the other hand, the view of 
von Rohden and Weber that he sailed directly from Africa to Antioch, ad- 
vancing thence to the Euphrates for a personal interview with the Parthian 
king, in which some sort of a compromise was arranged and war averted, is 
based on Vit. Hadr. 12, 8f., helium Parthorum . . . Hadriani conloquio re- 
pressum est; post haec per Asiam et insulas ad Achaiam navigavit. This 
statement suggests that Hadrian travelled through Asia Minor from East to 
West, but, since the account of the last stage of his second journey, when he 
went from Antioch to Cappadocia and Pontus and thence westward (see 
above p. 62if.), has been omitted from the Vita (c. 14), the passage may 
have been misplaced. The suggestion of Weber that he travelled from Syria 
by way of Melitene and Satala to Neocaesareia in Pontus is based only on 
the belief that the statement of Stephanus Byzantius (s.v. "ScoKcuo-dpeia ) 
that the people of Neocaesareia were called Hadrianopolitae was taken from 
Phlegon Olymp. xv (Jacoby F. Gr. Hist, n p. 1166, frg. 18) and that there- 
fore the city received this name between 117 and 125 (the period covered in 
Phlegon’s fifteenth book) and so must have been visited by Hadrian during 
his first journey. This particular statement, however, is not attributed by 
Stephanus to Phlegon, and what evidence there is points to the belief that 
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Hadrian’s visit to Pontus occurred during his second journey. In any case, 
Neocaesareia seems to have been called 'A8 piavrj (not Hadrianopolis) and 
the people 'Ahpuivoi (see below note 46). 

7 . IBM. 48 6=Syll. s 833= Abbott and Johnson, no. 78, dated 27 Sept. 120. 
For the gerousia see Chap. Ill note 38 and for Hadrian s appointment of a 
Xoyicmjs for the Ephesian association see below note 17. As was observed 
by J. H. Oliver (The Sacred Gerusia, p. 22E), both Hadrian’s letter and a 
letter of Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus to a logistes of the Ephesian 
gerousia (Ephesos 11 no. 23, see Chap. XXVIII note 10), in which debtors 
are mentioned, show that the Association lent money. It is difficult, however, 
to accept either Oliver’s view that “it engaged in a vast business” of so doing 
or his conception of the Ephesian gerousia as an “economico-religious type” 
(pp. 31 and 40). It is also hard to believe that the clause in the donation of 
Salutaris providing that in the event of his death the money still due shall 
be collected Kara ra lepa ttJ? Seov Kal rd rrapa Tots irpecrfievrepoi? eicSa- 
vurriKa eyypacfsa (Ephesos ij no. 27 =s IBM. iv 481*, 1 . 3 10 f*> see above Chap. 
XXIV note 43) shows that the business-affairs of the gerousia “were in a 
sacred category”; for the clause in question seems merely to specify the man- 
ner of procedure to be used in collecting what amounted to a debt to the 
city. For a statue of Hadrian at Ephesus in 118 see J.O.A 1 . xxv (1929), 
Beibl. i^i. = SE.G. iv 532 = Ann. Ep. 1930, 77. 

8. For the roads with milestones of Macedo and others erected in 122 see 
CJE. hi i4i84 4T (Ancyra-Parnassus) ; 14184 58 and perhaps 13645 (Ancyra- 
Gangra); 310, 12160 ( = /.GJ?. in 145) and 14184 28 ( = I.G.R. 111 138) (An- 
cyra-Kalecik-Neapolis-Havza) ; 14184 s1 (Ancyra-Juliopolis) ; 14184 s9 and 
14184 s0 (Ancyra-Dorylaeum) ; see Chap. VIII notes 32 and 33 and Chap. 
XIX note 9. Two milestones of Macedo found at Ancyra (CJE. m 313 a 
and J.OAJ. xxx [1937], Beibl. 21, no. 21 -Ann. Ep. 1937, 91) cannot be 
assigned to any particular road. 

9 . Eusebius Chron. 11 p. 165 Schone= Hieronymus Chron. p. 198 Helm, 
where the earthquake and the repairs are dated in 120: Syncellus 1 p. 659E 
Bonn, where the ayopal Kal rerpair\areiai Kal ra reixea ra rrpbi rjj B«- 
9 wi q. in the two cities are dated in 123 and the earthquake which destroyed 
Nicomedeia and Aoria (sic) in 128: Prosperus Tiro 598 (Mommsen Chron. 
Min. 1 p. 422), dated in 127. It is, of course, possible that there was more than 
one earthquake within this period, but this seems improbable. An inscrip- 
tion on the eastern gate of Nicaea (I.G.R. hi 37, dated in 124) doubtless 
refers to this work of repair. For the name 'ASpiavrj (and the title vewKopos) 
at Nicomedeia see CJ.G. 1720 and LG JR., in 6. Ruge (RE. xvii 474) pointed 
out that a fragmentary inscription found near Nicomedeia (I.G.R. in 3 = 1386, 
of aj>. 125) in honour of Hadrian is also to be connected with this restora- 
tion. For coins issued toward the end of Hadrian’s principate with the leg- 
ends Restitutori Bithyniae and Restitutori Nicomediae see Mattingly-Syden- 
ham 11 p. 464!., nos. 947L and 961 and below note 59. For Cius see Receuil 1 
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p. 317L, no. 34L (Kmvol 'AS ptavoi) and for the priest of Hadrian see I.G.R. 
m 20. For a fragmentary letter of Hadrian to Prusa, apparently settling a dis- 
pute over the Oeppa vSara (see Chap. XIII note 18), see Robert £t. Anat. 
p. 2$i = B.CJ{. lxiv-lxv (1940-41), p. 288. 

10 . For Prusias see L.W. 1176 and 1177 and AM. xxiv (1899), p. 435, no. 
2 6 = 1 .G.R. m 64, 65 and 68 (where the names of the tribes are omitted). 
For Bithynium see Receuil 1 p. 270L, no. 13b (B«#wie<uv 'ASpuivwv, but 
no. 12, with the head of Hadrian, has [KX]avSnm>Xm!)i'). For Antinous 
as a native of Bithynium see Cassius Dio lxix ii, 2 and Pausanias vm 9, 7. 
For coins of the city inscribed 17 irarpis 'Avrivoov 0cdv and "Hpoi? ’A vrivoos 
with his portrait see Receuil 1 p. 270, and for those showing Antinous as 
Hermes or Hermes-Pan see Robert in R. Phil, lxix (1943), p. 184b, note 9. 
Bithynium appears in a list of festivals of the early third century ( B.C.H . ix 
[1885], p. 68, no. 1) as ’ASpiavija rrj < ? B eidvvias, where there was a festival 
'ASpiavuov ’Avtivo€io[v]. This list mentions also a festival at Heracleia 
Pontica called ’ASpidvrfov 'H paK\eiov ’IcraicTtov, which may have been 
founded or renamed in connexion with a visit from Hadrian. A statue of 
Hadrian as Benefactor and Ncos 'HfXiovj at Amastris ( J.O.AJ . xxvm [1933], 
Beibl. 62L, no. 12) may also have been erected at this time. 

11 . Malalas xi p. 279 Bonn: Chron. Paschale 1 p. 475 Bonn (a.d. 123): 
Scholia to Lucian lcaromen. 24, where the temple is likened to the Olympi- 
eium at Athens and it is said that neither would have been finished, had not 
Hadrian aided the work at the public (i.e. imperial) expense : Aristides Or at. 
xxvn Keil, delivered, probably, in aj>. 167. This temple was classed among 
the Seven Wonders of the World by Malalas and in Anth. Pal. ix 656. For the 
extant remains see Perrot Exploration 1 p. 76f. and Hasluck Cyzicus, p. iof. 
A description by Cyriacus of Ancona was published by Th. Reinach in 
B.CH. xiv (1890), p. 52if., but neither the dimensions recorded by Cyriacus 
nor Reinach’s restoration can be altogether reconciled with the actual ruins; 
see Hasluck, p. iif., who pointed out that the temple was obviously the 
octastyle building (not hexastyle, as on Reinach’s plan) shown on a coin 
issued under Antoninus Pius (BM. Cat. Mysia, p. 47, no. 218). This temple 
was evidently dedicated to Hadrian, for, according to Malalas and Aristides 
(§ 22, by implication), his name was inscribed on the front of the building. 
The wording of the inscription may have been similar to that of the dedica- 
tion to Hadrian as ’OXu/tmo?, tosTr/p kclI Ktmtttjs copied originally by 
Cyriacus ( I.G.R. iv 138), which, however, since Hadrian is called Olympius, 
was composed after 128 (see below note 26). The fact that Aristides’s speech 
deals with the dedication of the temple has led to the general assumption 
that the building was not completed until 167. Hasluck, however, observed 
(p. i87f.) that the speech may have been delivered on an anniversary of the 
dedication and that the dedication itself may have taken place earlier, prob- 
ably in the year from which the Cyzicene Olympiads were reckoned (135, 
according to Marquardt Cyzicus, p. 143). 

The question arises as to the identity of Hadrian’s temple, on the one 
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hand, with the vao? /xeytoTos re Kal icdWtoros vamv anavrav, which, ac- 
cording to Cassius Dio lxx 4, was destroyed by an earthquake, perhaps 
under Antoninus Pius (see Chap. XXVII note 8) , and, on the other, with a 
temple at Cyzicus built at the expense of the province of Asia from plans of 
the architect Aristaenetus ( I.G.R. iv 140 = Anth. Pal., Appendix m 92). The 
theory was advanced by B. Keil in Herm. xxxii (1897), p. 497^ that the tem- 
ple destroyed under Pius was the sanctuary of Persephone. This supposition 
was based on an allusion of Aristides (xxxi 13 Keil) to the destruction of a 
temple by an earthquake and his mention of x^ovioi deal, coupled with the 
existence of the important cult of Persephone (Kore Soteira) in Cyzicus (see 
Chap. IV note 50) and an epigram mentioning an altar of the Goddess re- 
ported by Cyriacus, who connected it with an inclitum admirandissimum 
Proserpinae templum ( B.CH . xrv p. 529). Keil found support for this theory 
in the dimensions of the rao? pey terror as given by Dio, which do not ac- 
cord with those of Hadrian’s temple as recorded by Perrot. In accordance 
with this theory, Keil further supposed that it was the temple of Persephone 
that was rebuilt by the province of Asia and that the provincial a px«p«v? 
rrjs 'Acrias vaov rov iv (see Chap. XVIII note 59) was connected 

with this temple. There is, however, little reason to accept this theory. 
Reinach had already pointed out that Cyriacus had no way of distinguishing 
between a temple of Persephone and a temple of Hadrian and knew, in fact, 
only that the Goddess had an altar at Cyzicus. Aristides’s mention of the 
xOovtoi Oeoi, moreover, is too vague and Dio’s dimensions of the build- 
ing destroyed under Pius are too unreliable to serve as the basis for the belief 
that the “greatest” temple in Cyzicus was that of Persephone, especially in 
view of the ranking of Hadrian’s temple as one of the Seven Wonders. The 
assumption of the title of vetvKopos (see below and, for its significance, Chap. 
XXIV note 18) and the fact that the festival of the Koinon of Asia (see 
below) was celebrated in Cyzicus suggest that the city had a provincial tem- 
ple of the emperor. It seems reasonable, therefore, to suppose that the great 
temple of Hadrian, after being at least partially destroyed (perhaps between 
150 and 155), was rebuilt by the province of Asia, and that Aristides’s Pane- 
gyricus in 167 (unless Hasluck’s suggestion that it is to be connected with an 
anniversary seems preferable) was delivered on the occasion of the dedica- 
tion of the new building. For Cyzicus as vecoKopo? and ‘ASpiavij see I.G.R. 
iv 154: CJ.G. = Ann. Scuol. Atene hi (1921), p. 2^of., no. 7: AM. ix 
(1884), p. 18: Coll. Wadd. 7o8f. and 732b and BM. Cat. Mysia, p. 41, no. 175!. 
and p. 47, no. 2i5f. (coins from Antoninus Pius onward). The fiovk-rj also 
had the title of vewxopo?; see CJ.G . 366 3: Perrot Exploration, no. 49 1: AM. 
vi (1881), p. 42L, nos. 1 b ( = I.G.R . iv 155) and 2 1. For the festival of 'ASpia- 
veia (later, 'ASpiaveca ’OXvpma) see I.G.R. 1 802; rv 154 and 162 (where it 
is called koivov ’Atrta?, i.e. the provincial festival) : B.C.H. xxvm (1904), 
p. 84f., no. 7. It was afterward known simply as ’Okvpma ; see CJ.G. 2810: 
I.G. 11 2 3169-70: 1 .G.R. iv 161 and 1645: AM. vii (1882), p. 255, no. 26. 

12 , For the founding of Parium see Chap. XVII note 34. An inscription (to 
be dated after 128) in which Hadrian is called Jupiter Olympius Conditor 
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Col(oniae) has been found in three copies, one at Parium, one at Priapus, 
and one between the two places; see L.W. 1746 and 1750 ( = CJ.L . m 374 = 
Dessau 320) : B.CH. xvii (1893), p. 549, no. 45 =:Ann. Ep. 1894, 69. As there 
is no evidence that Priapus was ever a Roman colony, it is more reasonable 
to suppose, with Mommsen (note to C.IL. in 374), that all the stones are 
from Parium, rather than to accept the suggestion of Legrand in B.CH. lx. 
(followed by Weber Untersuch. p. 133, note 476) that Priapus was made a 
colony at the same time as Parium, the two forming a single community. 
For Apollonia see I.G.R. rv 121 and 122-3 =].OAl. xxxn (1940), p. 126, 
no. 8 (after 128). For Miletopolis (?) see LG JR. iv 128 and 129 and Ruge 
in R.E. xv 1584. 

13 . C 1 JL. hi 7282 = Dessau 315 (see below note 27). These beneficia, how- 
ever, like the one described in Philostratus Vit. Soph. 11 1, 4, may have been 
given by letter. 

14 . For this avXiJ near the Temple of Asclepius and the statue of Hadrian 
see Abh. Berl. A\ad. 1932, 5, p. iof. and p. 51, no. 2 = Ann. Bp. 1933, 277. 
Both the building and the statue seem to be referred to in Aristides Orat. l 
106 Keil. For a dedication to Hadrian by a private citizen see I.G.R. iv 340. 

15 . Philostratus Vit. Soph. 1 25, 2 and 9. For the Mouseion see Chap. XXIV 
note 47. For the Temple of Zevs ’Atcpatos (6 brl rf)<s ax pas, Philostratus) see 
Chap. XXIV note 46. Polemo was presumably the strategos of this name 
who appears on coins of Smyrna of the time of Hadrian (BM. Cat. Ionia, 
p. 277f.). He is mentioned in a fragmentary letter of Hadrian’s to Pergamum 
( I.G.R. iv 351). For their friendly relations see H. Jiithner in Brest, philol. 
Abh. vni 1 (1898), p. 27 f. For Hadrian’s gifts see I.G.R. iv 1431. For the 
hymnodoi at Smyrna (24 in number) see Keil in J.O.AJ. xi (1908), p. io8f. 
= I.G.R. rv 1398, a letter written in 124 by a Roman official. For a vpvcyh [o? 
0 eot 5 ] ‘A Sptavov, who seems to have erected an altar at Smyrna for his 
fellow-hymnodists, see I.G.R. iv 1436. For vpvqiSol see also M.x.B. hi 1 (1878- 
80), p. 144, no. 187, and for vpvtpSol rrj s yepovcrtas see CJ.G. 3201. See also 
CJ.G. 3160 and 3348 (individual hymnodists) . For the hymnodists at Perga- 
mum see Chap. XVIII note 58. The bestowal of the second neocory by a 
senatus consultum is mentioned in I.G.R. iv 1431. It was dated in 123 by 
Keil lx. For Smyrna as 8t5 veaiKopos rmv Hefiacrr&v see I.G.R. iv 541 and 
1482 b = CI.L. hi 471 (aj>. 201/2) and Mionnet Suppl. vi p. 343, no. 1704 
(Antoninus Pius). For the second neocory of Pergamum (between 108 and 
1 16) see Chap. XXV note 7. The request of the Oeonporros Sextilius Acuti- 
anus for a copy of a sententia of Hadrian, granted by Antoninus Pius on 8 
April, 139 ( CJJL . hi 411= I.G.R. iv 1397), presumably refers to some favour 
to the city. For the 'ASpidfeta ('ASpiam) or 'ASpiat^ta ’O \vpmia (to be 
distinguished from the older ’OXvpnia) in Smyrna see Philostratus Vit. 
Soph. 1 25, 1: L.W. 609 — AM. vm (1883), p. 326F, no. 9, restored in R. Phil. 
lvi (1930), p. 32: IBM. 615: 1 .G. 11 2 3162 and 3169-70: 1 .G. xrv iio2=/.G.R. 
1 153: lnschr. v. Olympia 237: B.CJHI. xxvm (1904), p. 89F, no. n: Tur\ 
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Tarth 11 (1934), p. 239, no. 4 = Robert Bt. Anat. p. 432I:. For the appellation 
'AS/Jiavrj see BM. Cat. Ionia, p. 257, no. 184. 

16 . For Ephesus see Philostratus Vit. Soph. 1 25, 2. For Miletus see Milet 1 
7, p. 3i2f., nos. 230 and 231 (a.d. 124 and 126). A “rectangular stele” con- 
taining a fragmentary inscription of Hadrian found near Metropolis in 
Ionia (Keil-Premerstein in p. ni, no. 179) suggests the rebuilding of a 
road in this region, possibly that between Smyrna and Ephesus (or, as 
suggested by the editors, between Metropolis and Hypaepa), in anticipa- 
tion of his journey. The dedication of a /xaKeXXov to Zeus Soter Olympius 
and Hadrian e[ic ra>v rrjg kg)/x]t)s n6p\(i>v] in a village in the plain of the 
Cayster may also have been connected with this visit; see I.GJZ. iv 1607 
as read in Keil-Premerstein in p. 84, note 1. Hadrian’s presence in Ephesus 
at this time as well as a visit to Rhodes is attested by his letter to the 
magistrates and council of the city in 129 commending the ship-captain 
Erastus, in whose vessel he sailed first from Ephesus to Rhodes and later (on 
his second journey) from Eleusis across the Aegean to Ephesus; see I.BM. 
487 = 5 y/l. s 838 = Abbott and Johnson, no. 85. Hadrian’s visit to Rhodes pre- 
sumably took place on his return-voyage from Ephesus across the Aegean; 
see Vit. Hadr. 13, 1. The statement of Malalas (xi p. 279 Bonn) that he 
re-erected the Colossus was rejected by Hiller von Gaertringen in RE. Suppl. 
v 812. Two statues of Hadrian on Cos (Weber Untersuch. p. 143, note 520) 
suggest that he visited this island also. 

17 . For the statues of Hadrian and Sabina see C.I.G. 2963 c and 2966 
( = L.W. 147). The former is dated by the proconsul Q. Roscius Coelius 
Pompeius Falco, whose name as Consul suffectus in 108 was restored in 
CJ.L. xiv 4539 (a fragment of the Fasti Ostienses ) by Groag in f.O.AJ. xxix 
(1935), Beibl. 178. The latter is dated by the proconsul M. Peducaeus Prisci- 
nus, Consul ordinarius in no. Since the proconsulship of Stertinius Quartus 
(see also Ins. Sardis 52 =I.G.R. rv 1755), who was Consul suffectus in 112 
(Notiz. d. Scavi lvii (1932), p. ify)L = Ann. Bp. 1933, 30, see Groag ibid. 198 
and Harrer and Suskin in A.J.A. xliii [1939], p. 279) can be definitely dated 
in 126/7 (I-GJR. iv 1156 a = Syll? 837, see below note 19), Priscinus’s year 
of office, if the order of the consulships was preserved in assigning the pro- 
consulships, may be dated in 124/5 (Groag in RE. xix 52) and that of 
Pompeius Falco, if Groag’s dating of his consulship is correct, a year or two 
earlier. Another statue of Sabina was erected at Ephesus (although perhaps 
not until after her death) by two citizens, father and son; see Ephesos rv 1, 
p. 87, no. 8= Ann. Bp. 1935, 165 and Chap. XXVII note 9. For the Olympia 
see Robert Hcllcnica v (1948), p. 62E For the ’ASptdveta (or 'ASpiaveia 
’O \vpma) see CJ.G. 2810, 2987 b, 3208 and 3428 ( = I.G.R. iv 1432 and 
1645): C 1 E. in 6835, 6836 and 6837 (= Dessau 5081): I.G. n 2 3169-70: I.G. 
xiv 739, 1102 and 1113 = I.G.R. 1 444, 153 and 162: I.G.R. in 370: B.CJHf. xxvm 
(1904), p. 84!., nos. 7 ('ASptaveta KojxoScia) and 10: Ephesos 11 no. 72: 
Inschr. v. Olympia 237: IBM. 604. For the logistes of the gerousia (see 
Chap. XXV note 13) see CJ.G. 2987 b. 
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18 . For Thyateira see LG. n 2 1088 (see below note 49) : I.G.R. iv 1290, cor- 
rected in Klio xii (1912), p. 165 (ouro[i> y8a]criXo<oO rov iv r<p ' Ahpi[av]tiq>) : 
BM. Cat. Lydia , p. cxxviif. (Avyoverreia. ’ASpiava 'OAvpma). For Nacrasa 
(see Chap. V note 14) see I.G.R. iv 1160. 

19 . For Stratoniceia and its sympolity with the Indipediatae see Chap. V 
note 12. For its revival by Hadrian see A.H.M. Jones Cities, p. 84L In view 
of the fact that in the first century before Christ the city had the usual 
ephebic organization of a polis, it is difficult to accept the suggestion of Jones 
{ibid. p. 400, note 94 and JLLS. lvi [1936], p. 84) that it was punished for 
its reception of Aristonicus (see Chap. VI note 21) by the deprivation of the 
right of coinage and the confiscation of its territory; see also Ruge in R.E. 
Suppl. vii 1248. For Hadrian’s three letters to the ' ASpmvottoXitcu Xrparo- 
vu<eis, written from Rome in 127, see I.G.R. iv 1156 ( a=Syll. s 837 = Abbott 
and Johnson, no. 83) = Robert Hellenica vi (1948), p. 8of., no. 26. In the first 
of these the place is referred to as a[p]n yet vopevr) ttoXi?. The new name 
appears also in l.GR. rv 1159 and on coins from Hadrian onward ( B.M . 
Cat. Lydia, p. 286, no. 9 f. and Imhoof-Blumer Lyd. Stadtmiinzen, p. 34b, 
no. i2fi). Ti. Claudius Socrates, mentioned in Hadrian’s first letter, was 
presumably the man of this name who appears in two inscriptions from 
Thyateira (I.G JR. iv 1238 and 1239); see Ramsay CJi. 1 p. 330, note 1, 
whose assumption, however, as Weber observed ( Unters . p. 136, note 491), 
that Stratoniceia had hitherto paid a portion of the taxes levied by the 
Romans on Thyateira and was relieved from this payment by Hadrian’s 
order has no foundation. This seems to be the case also with the theory of 
Weber (p. 138) that Socrates’s house had served as the residence of Ha- 
drian during his visit to Stratoniceia and was now consecrated as a sanc- 
tuary for the worship of the emperors. 

20 . Vit. Hadr. 20, 13; see also Cassius Dio lxix 10, 2. For the probable site 
in the plain of Balikesir see Chap. II note 20. For coins, issued from Hadrian 
onward, inscribed ' Ahpiavod’ppLrSiV and 'Ahpiavov &rjpa see Imhoof-Blumer 
in Nomisma vi (19x1), p. iof. and H. von Fritze Ant. Miinzcn Mysiens 1 
(Berlin 1913), p. 194!., both of whom rejected the view of Ramsay ( H.G . 
p. 437), followed by Biirchner in R.E. vii 2177, that the connexion of the 
city’s name with a hunt of Hadrian was due to popular etymologizing and 
that it was really derived from the Anatolian suffix -teira or -thyrae = strong- 
hold (see Chap. V note 10). 

21 . For the site of Hadrianeia at Balat (wrongly supposed to be that of 
Blaudus by Biirchner in RJE. m 560 and R. Kiepert in F.O.A. vm Text, 
p. 3 b) see Munro in JUS. xxx (1901), p. 231, Biirchner in R.E. Suppl. 111 
878 and Wiegand in AM. xxix (1904), p. 327b, who suggested (p. 326) 
that Blaudus is to be placed at Hisarkoy, some seventeen miles to the south- 
west. For the name ‘Ahpiaveia see I.G.R. iv 241 (from Balat, wrongly as- 
signed to Hadriani) and J.H.S. xvii (1897), p. 290, no. 67 and xxi p. 231, all 
by the fiovAr) and 877/109. For coins from Hadrian onward see G. F. Hill in 
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Journ. Intern. d’Arch. Num. 1 (1898), p. 24 if. and von Fritze ibid. p. 147L 
For the rural tribe of the Abretteni see Chap. V note 68. The crrparqyia 
of a irpS> roi apxo>v of Hadrianeia is mentioned in I.GJi. iv 239 of aj>. 206 
(not from Blaudus). 

22 . For the situation of Hadriani near Beyce in the region of Atranos see 
Hamilton Researches 1 p. 90b : Perrot Exploration 1 p. 6if.: Munro in Geogr. 
Journ. ix (1897), p. 265: Wiegand in AM. xxix (1904), p. 334: Philippson 
in p. 57. For the name 'ABpuivoi ol irpo s T<p ’OXv^mp] see B.CH. xxxm 
(1909), p. 409, no. 409 (a Boy pa of the polis). It appears in various abbrevia- 
tions on coins from Hadrian onward; see Hill ibid. p. 24if. and von Fritze 
ibid. p. 173L For the rural tribe of the Olympeni see Chap. V note 68. For 
mention of the strategoi of Hadriani see I.GJi. hi 35=rv 240, corrected in 
Berl. Phil. Woch. xxxm (1913), 190L (aj>. 137). For a dedication to Hadrian 
in 135 see Echos d’Orient xxxv (1936), p. 230L According to Philostratus 
Vit. Soph. 11 9, 1, Hadriani was the birthplace of the orator Aelius Aristides. 
This was challenged by Ramsay ( H.G . p. 437), followed by Wiegand 
(p. 280) and A. Boulanger ( Aelius Aristide [Paris 1923], p. in, note 2), on 
the ground that the statement Bunpifioiv iv ’AXXmxvois (changed by Ram- 
say to 'ASptavots) in Aristides Oral, xlix i Keil suggests a “visit to a strange 
city." It was shown, however, by Keil (ad loc.) that the words actually refer 
to a place near Pergamum. 

23 . For the KaurapcZs Upocrei ( X ) Tj/xpeveiTfu see I.G.R. m 148=1454 = 

0. GJ. 539 (a dedication to Nerva by the Jdovkri and Brjpos). For the site 
above the southern end of the plain of Viranjehir on the road to the Amnias 
valley (see Chap. VIII note 33) see Mendel in B.C.H. xxv (1901), p. 5b and 
Leonhard Paphlagonia, p. 344!. For a possible explanation of the name as 
referring to an “annexation” to the Galatian province see Chap. XIX note 8. 
For the name Caesareia-Hadrianopolis see I.GJi. hi 149 and 150. It was 
shown by Imhoof-Blumer in Journ. Intern. d’Arch. Num. 1 (1898), p. 2of. 
that the coins formerly assigned to this Hadrianopolis belong to other cities. 

24 . For the inclusion of Hadrian as Ncos Aioworos in the name of the 
Society see J.RS. xvi (1926), p. 2^i. = S.E.G. vi 58 and 59 (from Ancyra, in 
honour of the Helladarch Ulpius Aelius Pompeianus, more complete copies 
of I.G JR. in 210 and 209), the latter dated in 128: Ins. Sardis 13 and 14 ( = 

1. G.R. iv 1517) : L.W. 1619 (Aphrodisias, dated in 127). See also P. Riewald 
De Impp. Rom. cum certis Dis Comparatione, etc. (—Diss. philol. Halenses 
xx [1912]), p. 322 and Poland in RJE. v a 2518. The Society has the same 
name but without Neos A idwtro? in I.G.R. in 211 =JJLS. xliv (1924), p. 34 
(also in honour of Pompeianus) . It is referred to as Upa 'A Bpiavri OvpeXucr) 
crwoSos in SE.G. vi 58 and I.G. xiv 2495 = I.G.R. 1 17, but 'Ahpiavrj is lack- 
ing in the title in I.G.R. iv 1542 (from Erythrae, see above p. 615), from 
which the inference might be drawn that in 124 it had not been assumed. 
For the confirmation of the Society’s privileges by Claudius and Domitian 
see Chap. XXIII note 12. For the confirmation by Hadrian see B.G.U. 1074 
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= Klio viii (1908), p. 415, 1 . 3L, which mentions (among other, lost, items) 
acrvkta and exemption from the necessity of serving as judges, of furnishing 
security against non-payment of certain money-obligations and of enter- 
taining strangers. For Trajan as patron of the Society see LG. xiv 2496 = 
I.G.R. 1 18, restored by Poland ibid. 2517, and J.RS. xvm (1928), p. 153!., no. 
iq=SE.G. vu 825 with corrections by Poland in Phil. Woch. lv (1935), 142. 
For Antoninus Pius as patron see l.G. n 2 1350 (where he appears as New 
Dionysus) : LG JR. 111 81 (where the dating by the Consuls of 130 on the 
back of the stone belongs to some earlier inscription) : I.G.R. iv 1361 : B.CJL. 
ix (1885), p. iz^.zzSE.G. iv 418. In all these the Society is called rj Upa 
'ASpiavri ‘Avnoveivri OvpdkiKr) irtpmdhuTTucii peyaAr) crwoSo?. The ay ibv 
'worn ko? mentioned in SE.G. vi 59 was perhaps similar to the pageant (or 
drama) given at Ephesus in honour of Dionysus, Zeus [Panhelljenius and 
Hephaestus (JEM. 600), in which the actors took the parts of various divin- 
ities, particularly those connected with Dionysus; see Quandt De Baccho ab 
Alex. art. in Asia Min. culto ( = Diss . philol. Halenses xxi [1913]), p. 265E 
and Kern in RE. xvi 1300L 

25 . For Hadrian’s visit to Athens in 124/5 see Kolbe in AM. xlvi (1921), 
p. ii2f., who showed that the era ano rrj s srpanr]? iirt8iqp.'ia<; of Hadrian was 
reckoned from 124/5, an d that the Emperor arrived in Greece in the autumn 
of 124. For his second visit see Weber Untersuch. pp. 159 and 2o6f. For his 
voyage from Eleusis to Ephesus see I.BM. 487 = Syll? 838, written in 129 
(see above note 16). 

26 . Pausanias 1 18, 6£: Philostratus Vit. Soph. 1 25, 6: Cassius Dio lxix 16, 
1 : Vit. Hadr. 13, 6. For the Olympieium see L. Bevier in P.AS. 1 (1885), p. 
183^ : J. G. Frazer Pausanias’s Descr. of Greece u p. 178!.: W. Judeich Topo- 
graphic v. Athen 2 (Munich 1931), p. 382!. The fact that in an honorific in- 
scription from Ephesus dated in 129 (Syll. 2 839, see below note 29) Hadrian 
is called Olympius shows that by this time he had at least founded the cult 
at Athens — perhaps, as Weber (p. 208E) supposed on the basis of Vit. Hadr. 
lx dedicated the cella of the Olympieium as well as an altar to himself — 
and designated the temple as a place for his own worship. 

27 . For these statues see LG. 11 2 3289-3310 and C1.L. in 7281, 7282 (= Des- 
sau 315 = Abbott and Johnson, no. 88) and 7283, of which l.G. 11 2 3289 and 
C1E. hi 7282 are dated in 132. The statues were erected by the following 
Asianic cities: Abydus, Alexandria Troas, Anemurium (Cilicia), Antioch- 
near-Pisidia (?), Ceramus, Coropissus (Cilicia), Cyzicus, Ephesus, Mag- 
nesia-on-Maeander, Miletus, Pompeiopolis (Cilicia), Pompeiopolis (Paphla- 
gonia), Sebastopoiis (Pontus). 

28 . Hadrian was honoured as Olympius in the following places. In the 
province of Asia: Acmonia ( I.G.R. iv 640); Aphrodisias ( C.R.A1 . 1906, 
p. 167+1914, p. 49); Apollonia (I.G.R. iv 122 [=J.O.A.I. xxxii (1940), 
Beibl. i25f., no. 8] and 123); Came, Mysia (H. von Fritze Ant. Munzen 
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Mysiens 1 p. 217L, no. 612E) ; Clazomenae {I.G.R. iv 1551) ; Colossae ( I.G.R. 
iv 869); Cyme ( l.GR . iv 1301); Cyzicus {LG.R. iv 138-9 and Mionnet 11 
p. 539, no. 173) ; Elaea ( I.GJl . iv 268) ; Ephesus (see below note 29) ; Ilium 
(l.GR. iv 212); Laodiceia-on-Lycus (B.M. Cat. Phrygia, p. 310, no. 195); 
Metropolis, Ionia ( I.G.R. iv 1594); Miletopolis ? (I.G.R. iv 128); Miletus 
(see below note 31); Mitylene {LG. xii 2, 183-197 and Suppl. nos. 53, 54, 56 
and 57); Myrina {I.G.R. iv 1174); Nacrasa ? {I.G JR. 519 = 1157); Parium 
(see above note 12) ; Pergamum (I.G.R. iv 342-8, 353 and 1685) ; Phocaea 
{I.G.R. iv 1319 and 1320 and Ann. Ep. 1929, 88) ; Samos (see below note 32) ; 
Smyrna (I.GJR. iv 1394-5 an d RA. vi [1935], p. 99); Temnus (Mionnet in 
p. 29, no. 170 and Suppl. vi p. 42, no. 266); Thyateira {LG JR. iv 1196-9); 
uncertain (l.GJi. iv 1661). In Bithynia: Nicomedeia (F. K. Dorner Inschr. 
u. Denkrnaler aus Bith. [1942], no. 38, cited by Robert in R. Phil. Lxix 
[1943], p. 195, and Receuil 1 p. 522, note 1, “non revue”); Prusias-on- 
Hypius (I.G.R. 111 52). In Pisidia: Pogla {I.G JR. in 403); Sagalassus 
(BM. Cat. Lycia, etc. p. 242, no. 12); Tcrmessus {TAM. hi 1, 10 - LG. R. 
in 430). In Lycia: Acalissus {TAM. ir 1192 = /.£./?. in 756); Corydalla 
{TAM. 11 11% -I.G.R. hi 757); Patara {T.AM. 11 409-11); Phaselis 
(I.G.R. hi 758-760 and SJJ.G. vi jy^ = TAM. 11 1195, 1194, 1187 and 
1191). In Pamphylia: Attaleia (LG JR. in 770-1). In Cilicia: Iotape {Mon. 
Ant. xxni 1 [1914], p. i8if., no. 128) ; Tarsus (BM. Cat. Lycaonia, etc. p. 187E, 
no. 150E) . See also Riewald ibid. p. 334!. For Sabina as Nea 'Hpa see I.G.R. 
iv 1492 (modern Turgutlu); 1595 (Metropolis, Ionia) : T.A.M. 11 412= l.G.R. 
hi 663 (Patara) : T.AM. n 560 (Tlos). 

29 . Syll. * 839= Abbott and Johnson, no. 86, where the meaning of rtSv 
K\7]povo(ueov Kal fiefiXrjKOTwv {bona caduca, according to Dittenberger) to. 
Sinaia is not wholly clear. For Hadrian as Zeus Olympius at Ephesus see 
C.I.G. 2963 b: J.OAJ. vn (1904), Beibl. 42 (see below note 30): BM. Cat. 
Ionia, p. 77, no. 224!. For the titles Panionius and Panhellenius (see below 
note 49) see IBM. 501 (Ephesus), Milet 1 2, no. 20 (Miletus) and Robert 
Hellenica hi (1946), p. 86f. (Teos). For Erastus, the ship-captain, see above 
note 16. 

30 . Pausanias vn 2, 9. While this temple was probably planned, or even 
begun, when Hadrian was in Ephesus in 129, the title of 81? petoxopos 
(perhaps granted on the possession of a second provincial temple of the 
emperor, see Chap. XXIV note 18) was not assumed until at least two years 
later, between 131 and 133. Hadrian appears as Zeus Olympius but the 
Ephesian demos merely as veoiKopos in an inscription dated under the pro- 
consul P. Afranius Flavianus {J.O.AJ. vii [1904], Beibl. 42), who was Con- 
sul about 1 15 and proconsul of Asia about 130 (see PJJt. 2 1 p. 75, no. 443). 
On the other hand, Ephesus is called 8ls vea>x6po<; in an inscription dated 
under C. Julius Alexander Berenicianus (B.CJL. 1 [1877], p. 292, no. 8o = vi 
[1882], p. 289), identified by Calza in Notiz. d. Scavi ux (1934), p. 251 with 
C. Juliufs . . .] listed in a fragment of the Fasti Ostienses as Consul suffectus 
in 116 and shown to have been proconsul of Asia in 131/2 or 132/3 by an 
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inscription of Laodiceia in the temple of Apollo at Clarus ( l.G.R . iv 1587), 
dated in the year of the prytanis and prophet who is mentioned in a similar 
inscription of Neocaesareia in Pontus dated tov id' Irov? rrj ? eirapxeia<s 
/>. aj>. 132/3 (see J.O.AJ. vm p. 165, no. 11 2 and Chap. XXIII note 62); 
see also Stein in RE. x 157L The title SI? vewxdpo? appears also on coins of 
Ephesus showing Hadrian as Olympius (BM. Cat. Ionia, p. 77, nos. 227-228) 
and in the inscriptions on the statues erected by the Ephesians to Hadrian 
in the Olympieium at Athens about 132 (I.G. n 2 3297, see above note 27) 
and to Sabina at Ephesus under the proconsulship of the later emperor 
Antoninus Pius about 135 (CJ.G. 2965 = L.W. 146, see Chap. XXVII note 2). 
Since the latter inscription is dated under an apx<*p*iv<; r»}s ’A cria<s vaov tov 
iv ’E <j>icrc(), the Ephesian Olympieium had presumably not yet been dedi- 
cated. For a suggestion, based on numismatic evidence, that this temple was 
the so-called “Serapeum” (see Keil in J.OAJ. xxm [1926], Beibl. 265L and 
Fiihret ■*, p. 78E) see B. L. Trell in Num. Notes and Mon. cm (1945), p. 50E 
For the Hadrianeia Olympia at Ephesus see above note 17. 

31 . See Abh. Bert. A\ad. 1911, Anh. 1 p. 54 (text not wholly published). 
For the altars see CJ.G. 2863, 2866 and 2877: L.W. 21 1: Milet 1 2, p. 119L, 
nos. 21 and 22; 1 7, p. 350E, nos. 290, 292-295, 301 and 302: AM. v (1880), 
p. 335, no. 3: B.CJJ, xviii (1894), p. 18, nos. 1 and 2. For a statue erected in 
136 see Milet i 2, no. 20. Hadrian’s gifts to Magnesia-on-Maeander, mentioned 
in LG. 11 s X091 =O.GJ. 503 (see below note 49), were perhaps made during 
this journey. For his probable restoration of the Temple of Dionysus at Teos 
see Robert Hellenica in p. 86f. 

32 . See I.G. xii 3, 177 and Suppl. p. 278= l.G.R. iv 1033, dated in 129 and 
written from Laodiceia-on-Lycus. A statue of Hadrian at Cnidus (I.B.M. 
798), although it lacks the title Olympius, may have been erected on the 
occasion of this visit to Caria. For inscriptions at Samos honouring him as 
Zeus Olympius, Saviour and Founder see I.G.R. iv 986 and S.E.G. 1 402. 
Even at the Karouda of the Tateicometae, south of the plain of the lower 
Hermus (see Chap. V note 69), a monument was dedicated to Hadrian and 
Nca "Hpa Sabina Augusta (I.G JR. iv 1492). 

33 . CJ.G. 2927, erected by the resident Romafts, whom Hadrian addressed 
in a letter, now a mere fragment (CJ.L. hi 444). For a coin of Tralles on 
which Hadrian appears as Krurrrjs see B.M. Cat. Lydia , p. 346, no. 136. For 
the inscriptions in which he is called iS&mjp koX KrnrrTjs see Pappakon- 
stantinou A l TpdXXei? (Athens 1895), no. 113 ( =Anz . Wien. Akad. xxx 
[1893], p. 92, no. 7) and no. 147 (in which Sabina appears as Augusta). It 
was supposed by Ramsay in PAS. 1 p. i02f. that the avavewo-is of the Olym- 
piads at Tralles which appears in several inscriptions dates from Hadrian’s 
visit in 129, when the quadrennial festival of the Olympia was established 
in honour of the occasion, but that a system was introduced for the purpose 
of giving it a “spurious antiquity,” whereby the celebration of 129 was 
counted as the fiftieth. This theory was widely accepted; but it was shown 
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by Robert in R. Phil, lvi (1930), p. 34L (followed by Ruge in R.E. vi a 2ii9f.) 
and Et. Amt. p. 424!. that the system proposed by Ramsay depends on the 
emendation of an inscription ( B.CU . xi [1887], p. 298, no. 7) of which the 
text is assured, and that, apart from the improbability of the “patriotic fraud” 
which this theory presupposes, the mention of a festival called Commodeia 
in an inscription of the (ad Olympiad pera rip avavcwcriv (B.CU. xxvm 
[1904], p. 85!, no. 7, see no. 8) shows that this Olympiad occurred in 180 
at the earliest; consequendy, the 50th celebration of the festival could not 
have taken place before 132 and may well have been later. See also Chap. X 
note 58. Robert also observed ( R . Phil, lvi p. 32L) that there is no evidence 
for the existence of a festival called 'A Spuiva at Tralles, since in B.CU. 
xxvm p. 82, no. 5 (cited by Weber Untersuch. p. 222) the words 'AS/otava 
'Okvfima are to be read together as a festival of Smyrna. 

34 . For Phlegon see Vit. Hadr. 16, 1 and Vit. Sev. 20, 1 and Jacoby F. Gr. 

Hist. 11 p. 1 i59f. For Alcibiades see Ruge in R.E. xvn i632f . : PJ.R . 2 1 p. 20, 
no. 134 : Robert 1 it. epigr. et philol. p. 49b For the statues of Hadrian erected 
by him at Nysa see Pappakonstantinou, no. 51 and S.E.G. 1 441 = iv 417. For 
statues of Alcibiades at Nysa, erected by three city-tribes and an acquaintance, 
see CJ.G. 2947 ( = Dessau 8857) and 2948: B.CU. vn (1883), p. 269, no. 13: 
L.W. 1652/. , i 

35 . I.G.R. iv 848, dated in the proconsulship of Gargilius Antiquus, of 
whom nothing else is known except that he was a witness of a senatus con- 
sultum in 138 (CijL. vm 23246, see R.E. vn 762F). It is improbable, however, 
that he was proconsul as early as 123-125, as suggested by Ramsay (CB. 1 
p. 72) and Chapot ( Prov . Procons. p. 31 1 and Mel. Fr. Martroye, p. 89) ; for 
since Sabina appears in the inscription as Augusta, he can hardly have held 
office before 128 and may reasonably be placed in 129, perhaps as the prede- 
cessor of Afranius Flavianus (see above note 30). An apparent era of Lao- 
diceia, which appears as «r(ovs) (if the ligature is rightly read) mjf on coins 
of the time of Caracalla has been connected with a visit of Hadrian to the 
city; see Imhoof-Blumer Gr. Munzen, p. 219 and Kl. M. pp. 222 and 272^: 
BM. Cat. Phrygia, pp. lxxx, 296L, 313!. and 317!. But unless it be assumed 
that Hadrian visited Laodiceia in 123/4, f° r which there is no evidence, it 
must be supposed (so Weber Untersuch. p. 223), in order to connect this 
era with his visit in 129, that these coins were issued in 217, in April of which 
year Caracalla was killed. It would seem safer, however, not to assume a con- 
nexion between this era and Hadrian’s visit. For a dedication for Sabina at 
Dionysopolis see JUS. l (1930), p. 276 = Ann. Ep. 1931, 76. The festival of 
Hadrianeia supposed to have been held at Attuda near Laodiceia ( I.G.R. iv 
844) never existed, for a rereading of the stone ( M.A.M.A. vi 76 with photo- 
graph) shows ’Av 8 piavreuL (found also ibid. no. 82). A statue of Hadrian 
erected in 129 by a former prefect of Legio XXX Ulpia (B.CU. ix [1885], 
p. 341, no. 24), which was found in the plain south of Mt. Salbacus and 
may have come from either Heracleia Salbace or Tabae, suggests that he 
visited this region. 
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36 . I.G. xiv 829 = I.G.R. 1 418 and Ci.G. 4380. In 137 Cibyra honoured 
L. Aelius Caesar as Benefactor (I.G.R. iv 900). For the road leading from 
Cibyra through Lycia by way of Podalia to the Plain of Finike see Chap. 
XXII note 12. For the inscriptions of Acalissus and Corydalla, found at 
Phaselis, see T.A.M. 11 1192 and 1193 = I.G.R. hi 756 and 757, which, save 
for the place-names, are identical in wording not only with each other but 
also with a dedication by the Council and People of Phaselis {TAM. n 
1191 zzSJE.G. vi 773, see below note 38). 

37. For these granaries see C.IX.. 111 6738= Dessau 5908 and CJ.L. m 
12129 = TAM. 11 397. For Patara see TAM. n 409-412 =/.GjR. 111 661-663; 
see also TAM. n 419 =zI.G.R. in 660 + 665, statues of Hadrian and Sabina 
(with Matidia ?), to which statues of Marcus Aurelius, Verus and Faustina 
were added later, forming a group of six. For Sabina as Nea. "Hpa see above 
note 28. 

38 . TAM. 11 1172 and 1191 =I.GR. in 752 and SJE.G. vi 773 ( = Ann. Bp. 
1929, 26). Olympus is supposed to be the Hadrianopolis mentioned in Maxi- 
mus Schol. ad Dionysium Areopagitam 86 (Migne Patr. Graec. iv 175 b) ; 
see Ruge in RJE. xvm 317. For the dedication to Hadrian at Phaselis in 131 
see TAM. 11 n 8 y — I.G.R. 111 760 (see also Reisen 1 p. 117, note 3 and Weber 
Untersuch. p. 225). For a similar dedication by a private citizen, also dated 
in 131, see TAM. 11 1194 = I.G.R. in 759. For Attaleia see Lanckoronski 1 
pp. i2f. and 154L and l.G JR. m 770 and 772. For a description of the gate see 
G. Moretti in Ann. Scuot. Atene vi-vii (1923-4), p. 453b The restoration of 
Hadrian’s name on a statue-base at Perge ( SJE.G , 11 706) is too uncertain to 
serve as evidence for a visit to the place. 

39 . TAM. hi 1, 10, 37 and n^=l.G.R. 111 430, 429 and 1496 (Termessus) : 
I.G JR. in 403 (Pogla) : C 1 JL. in 6874 = Lanckoronski n p. 232, no. 236 
(Cremna): I.G JR. in 347 (Sagalassus). For a coin of Sagalassus on which 
Hadrian is called Olympius see above note 28. A evxij for Hadrian and the 
demos by a Upevt A to? *eu npoffvrqs r[Ssv JLej 3 ]cuTTcov {SJE.G. n 718) has 
been found at the site somewhat hazardously regarded as Pednelissus (see 
Chap. XIX note 25). It is impossible to draw any conclusions as to Hadrian’s 
presence in northern Pisidia from three milestones bearing his name found on 
the line of the road leading eastward from Apollonia to the northern end 
of Lake Egridir {CJJL. in 6967, 6968 [=zM.AM.A. iv 234] and 6970, see 
Chap. XIX note 19), for the first of these is dated in 128 and the second 
in 122, while the third is only a fragment. 

40 . For Germanicopolis see Chap. XXIII note 31. For Adana, Aegaeae, 
Diocaesareia (which became a polls probably under Vespasian, see Chap. 
XXIV note 27, end), Mopsuestia, Olba, Tarsus and Zephyrium see Coll. 
Wadd. 4049^ 4079!., 4266!., 4382!., 4436, 4624!., and 4697!. : B. M. Cat. Lyca- 
onia, etc. pp. iyi^ 23, 7+., 105!., 125!., 185!. and 233: Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. 
pp. 439, 4746, 479 and 494. For Mopsuestia see also I.G. xiv 1051 = I.G.R. 1 121 
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= O.GJ. 575, and for Tarsus see I.G.R. in 878, 879, 880 ( = 152 6 = 0 . Gl. 
578) and 882. For the Xeovffpeui 'A hpidv(eia) at Tarsus see Coll. Wadd. 
4672. For the statues see I.G.R. in 846 (Diocaesareia, see JHS. xii [1891], 

р. 264, no. 51), 854 (Corycus), 872 (Soli) and 877 (Tarsus). A statue at 
Anazarbus ( I.G.R. hi 896) is dated in 136. 

41 . Cassius Dio lxix ii, if.: Vit. Hadr. 14, 4f. : Epiphanius de Mens, et 
Pond. 14 (Migne Patr. Gr. xliii p. 26of.). See also Weber Untersuch. p. 246!. 
and Henderson, p. 128L Coins of Alexandria show that Hadrian arrived in 
the city before 28 Aug. 130 and left it before 28 Aug. 131; see J. Vogt Die 
Alexandrinischen Munzen (Stuttgart 1924), p. 103. 

42 . V it. Hadr. 13, 7. Rostovtzeff observed (SEJIJRJE. p. 564, note 7) that 
these servitia may have been the serfs of the local aristocracy. The suggestion 
of Hirschfeld (VB. p. 314, note 1) that by castra was meant the imperial 
court seems, in view of the military camps along the Euphrates frontier, to 
be improbable. For the Cappadocian militia in the time of Claudius see 
Chap. XXIII note 36. The force called to (rvfifj.axi.K6v in Arrian Expeditio 

с. Alanos 7, which was made up of men from Armenia Minor, Trapezus 
and Rhizus, evidently belonged to the provincial militia, which seems to 
appear also in the inscription of P. Aelius Ammonius under Gordian III 
(/.GJ?. 1 623 = Dessau 8851) described as iffq(rap£vo<; cnparuarutov iv 
iraparatjei ’ Apfxevvatcp aTpariMrtvv ctrapxeta? KamraSoKtoi'; see Mommsen 
Ges. Schr. vi p. 148 and Stappers in Mas. Beige vn (1903), p. 304!. For the 
auxiliary troops in Cappadocia (11,000 in all) in the time of Hadrian see 

G. L. Cheesman The Auxilia of the Rom. Imp. Army (Oxford 1914), p. 
159L 

43 . Cassius Dio lxix 15, 1, where the invasion is said to have been insti- 
gated by Pharasmanes of Iberia; see also Debevoise Polit. Hist, of Parthia, 
p. 242b For Pharasmanes see M. N. Tod in JJiS. xxxm (1943), p. 85!. 
According to Dio, the Alans were prevented from entering Cappadocia 
by Arrian, who was governor of the province in 137; see I.G JR. hi 111 = 
Dessau 8801. His name has been restored as FI. A[rrianus] in a frag- 
mentary inscription of a legate (Ann. Bp. 1905, 175) found at Sukhum at 
the eastern end of the Black Sea, which shows that this region also was under 
his control (see also below note 44). For Arrian’s governorship see also 

H. F. Pelham Essays on Rom. Hist. (Oxford 1911), p. 212E 

44 . V it. Hadr. 13, 9; 17, iof.; 21, 13. According to the last two passages, 
however, Hadrian and Pharasmanes exchanged gifts. For a list of the “kings” 
at the southeastern corner of the Black Sea see Arrian Periplus Pont. Eux. 
11 Roos, where three are specifically mentioned as having obtained their 
kingdoms from Hadrian. For troops (legionary cohorts) stationed at Ab- 
sarus, near the mouth of the Qoruh Su under Hadrian see Arrian ibid. 6, 
if. and CJ.L. x 1202 = Dessau 2660; for a garrison of 400 soldiers in a fort at 
the mouth of the Phasis see Arrian 9, 3E For a detachment of cavalry at 
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Dioscurias, near Sukhum (see Chap. XV note io and above note 43), see 
Arrian 10, 3. 

45 . For Hadrian’s visit to Trapezus see Arrian Periplus Pont. Eux. 1-2 and 
16, 6 Roos. See also C. Patsch in Klio iv (1904), p. 71L and Weber Untersuch. 
p. 264L, who dated it in 131. 

46 . For this road and a milestone of 129 (Bull. Acad. Belg. 1905, p. 221, note 
3, mentioned in Stud. Pont. 11 p. 324L) and another milestone of 129 (CJJL. 
hi 6057=12154, erected by the civitas Nicopolitanorum ), perhaps on a route 
which joined the road from Satala to Melitene, see Chap. VIII note 33. For 
Nicopolis as 'ASpiavq (and neo\oros and metropolis) see CJ.G. 4189. A coin 
with the head of Hadrian and the legend [NJikoitoXitwv 'ASpta ... is 
probably to be assigned to this Nicopolis; see Receuil 1 2 p. 137, no. 9 and 
Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. p. 4, note 4. For Amaseia and Neocaesareia (Hadri- 
anopolis according to Stephanus Byzantius, see above note 6) as ' A 8 p(iavrj ) 
see Receuil 1 2 p. 36L, no. i8f. and p. 119, no. 8f. and, for the latter, J.OAJ. 
vm (1905), p. 165, no. n 2 (ajd. 132/3). For Sebastopolis see I.G.R. m 112 
and 115 ( = O.GJ. 529); a dedication to Hadrian and Aelius Caesar (l.G.R. 
hi hi = Dessau 8801) is dated in 136/7 (under Arrian, see above note 43). 

. 47 . LG J?. hi 273 = 1487, under C. Bruttius Praesens, governor of Galatia 
under Hadrian ( PJJR . 2 1 p. 37of., no. 164). For dedications in Hadrian’s 
honour at Isaura Vetus see I.G.R. hi 285 and 286 (by the Council and People) . 
For the founding of the colony at Iconium by Hadrian see Ramsay in Cl. Rev. 
xix (1905), p. 4i3f. For the name see CJJL. hi 12136, dated aj>. 137 (probably 
the same inscription as Ann. Scuol. Atene vi-vii [1923-24], p. 347, where, how- 
ever, the name appears as Col. Aelia Traiana Aug.); 12137 (a.d. 212) : Coll. 
Wadd. 4769. Iconium is also referred to as a colony in CJ.G. 3993 : 1 G.R. 111 
264, 1474 (Kokaveia KkavSeiKovUaiv, see Chap. XXIII note 21) and 1478 and 
iv 1589 (after aj>. 132, see I.G.R. iv 1586). For a princeps col(oniae) n(ostrae) 
and duumvir primus col( oniae) see AM. xxx (1905), p. 326, no. 3 = Cl. Rev. 
xix (1905), p. 414, no. 6. For the figure of “Marsyas” on a coin of Iconium see 
Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. p. 418, no. 9 and for its significance as indicating full 
liberty see Chap. XVII note 36. For the four tribes of Iconium, three of 
which were called Athena [Polias ?], Augusta and Hadriana Herculana, 
see CJ.G. 3995 b=/JFf.S. xxxvm (1918), p. i82f., no. 24 and AM. xxx p. 
324!., nos. 1 and 2. A road in the neighbourhood of Iconium seems to have 
been repaired in preparation for Hadrian’s visit; see CJ.L. in 14402, dated 
in 129. For Hadrianopolis see P.AS. 11 p. 168, no. 160 and f.RS. xiv (1924), 
p. 25, no. r, the inscriptions of a 'ASpiavorrokeiT^ v, found, respectively, at 
Kara Aga9, nearly twenty miles southeast of Philomelium, and between 
Philomelium and Iconium (see Ramsay Social Basis of Rom. Power , p. 151). 
The suggestion of Ramsay (H.G. pp. 42 and 140), followed by A.H.M. 
Jones ( Cities , p. 65), that this Hadrianopolis was a refoundation of the ancient 
Thymbrium was a mere conjecture; see Ruge in RJE. vii 2174. For possible 
sites see Anderson in JUS. xviii (1898), p. n6f. and Calder in A.J.A. xxxvi 
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(1932), p. 456. For coins assigned to this city (Sebaste-Hadrianopolis) see 
Coll. Wadd. 6o59f. and B. M. Cat. Phrygia, pp. lxiv f. and 225f. 

48 . LG JR. m 71. Dedications to Hadrian by two of the city-tribes ( l.GJR . 
m 72 and 1424) are dated in 134. An altar to Hadrian was erected in 131 by 
a resident of the katoikja of the KavaXijv&v near Trajanopolis; see I.G.R. 
iv 624. For the coins see Receuil 1 p. 239b, no. 29L ( Com • Bit.); p. 240, no. 
34f. and p. 242L, no. 5of. (Kotvbv Beitfwias) : Mattingly-Sydenham n p. 396L 
(Com. Bit.). The frieze of the temple which appears on the coins with 
legends in Latin is inscribed Rom(ae) S(enatui) P(opulo) Aug(usto). Since 
the title P(ater) P(atriae) which appears on the Latin coins shows that they 
were issued after 128, they were assigned “tentatively to Hadrian’s second 
visit” by Mattingly-Sydenham (p. 319). 

49 . For the Panhellenium see Pausanias 1 18, 9 and Cassius Dio lxix 16, 2. 
For its foundation in 131/2 see LG. iv 2 384 = SyllJ 842 (for the era of Ha- 
drian’s iiriSrifiia see above note 25). For the title of Panhellenius borne by 
Hadrian see Milet 1 2, p. 119L, no. 20 (a.d. 136) and 1 7, p. 314, no. 233 (un- 
der Antoninus Pius) from Miletus: Abh. Berl. Abad. 1932, 5, p. 51 = Ann. 
Bp. 1933, 278 (ajj. 137) from Pergamum: IBM. 501 from Ephesus: C.R.A.L 
1906, p. 167 + 1914, p. 49 from Aphrodisias: I.G.R. iv 519= 1157 from Kirka- 
ga?, perhaps from Nacrasa: l.GJR. iv 552 from Goloe, Mysia. For a priest of 
Hadrian Panhellenius, who was also archon of the Panhellenes and agonothete 
of the Panhellenia, see I.G.R. iv 573 and 57 6-O.G.l. 504 and 507 (in honour 
of M. Ulpius Eurycles of Aezani) and LG. 11 s 3626. For a priest and archon 
see LG. iv 1600. For the festival of the Panhellenia (also rd MeyaXa ITaveX- 
Xijwa), celebrated at Athens, see Philostratus Vit. Soph. 11 1, 7 and 17, x: 
I.G.R. iv 573 and 576 (see above): LG. n 2 2243, 1 . 5L (an agonothete), 3162 
and 3163. For the organization of the Panhellenes see M. N. Tod in JJLS. 
xlii (1922), p. 173L and P. Graindor Athhnes sous Hadrien (Cairo 1934), 
pp. 52L and 103!. The league was called varyingly to Koivbv rot) TlaveX- 
Xxjvtou, to Ilai'cXXijwov and rj irokvreia ru>v 'SvvTraveWrjv <ov; see I.G.R. iv 
573, 575 ( =O.G.1 . 506, a letter of Antoninus Pius in a.d. 1^7) and 576 and 
LG. iv 1600. The individual delegate (from Aezani) is called crvveBpos 6 
UavIWrjv in I.G.R. iv 562; see also O.GJ. 504, note 1. For decrees of the 
Panhellenic Council see LG. n 2 1088-1091 ( = O.GJ. 503), of which the first 
was passed at the request of Thyateira to express thanks to Hadrian and the 
last (under Antoninus Pius) authorized the admission of Magnesia-on- 
Maeander to the League. 

50 . For the coins of the cistophoric type issued under Nerva, Trajan and 
Hadrian see Pinder in Abh. Berl. A\ad. 1855, p. 587!: Mattingly-Sydenham 
11 pp. 231, 296, 319, 334f. and 396L: Mattingly B. M. Cat. Rom. Emp. in pp. 
xii, li, evii f., clvii f., 12L, 146L and 382L: Imhoof-Blumer Zur Griech. u. Rom. 
Miinzbunde (Geneva 1908), p. gt.: H. Herzfelder in Num. Chron. xvi 
(1936), p. if., who showed that the deities appearing on the coins indicate 
that these were minted in Alabanda, Aphrodisias, Ephesus, Hierapolis, Lao- 
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diceia, Miletus, Mylasa, Pergamum, Sardis and Smyrna, and perhaps also 
at Aezani, Apameia, Eumeneia and Thyateira. Those coins on which Pater 
Patriae does not appear among Hadrian’s titles were presumably issued be- 
fore 128. For silver coins issued by the cities see J. Hammer in Ztschr. f. 
Nutn. xxvi (1908), p. mf. 

51 . l.G.R. iv 352 =O.GJ. 484 and 11 p. 552 = Abbott and Johnson, no. 81. 
See also Broughton in Econ. Surv. iv p. 892f. The name of the writer of this 
rescript has been lost together with the beginning of the document, but on 
account of the close resemblance of the lettering to that of an inscription of 
C. Antius A. Julius Quadratus at Pergamum (I.G.R. rv 384 -O.GJ. 486= 
Dessau 8819, see Chap. XXIV notes 22 and 35), to be dated after no, the 
document has been assigned to the time of either Trajan or Hadrian, but 
more probably to that of the latter (see O.GJ. 484, note 1). The fact that the 
writer usually (though not invariably) refers to himself in the plural seems 
to show that he was the emperor, since it was customary for proconsuls and 
imperial legates to use the singular; see L. Lafoscade De Epistulis Impp. 
Magistratuumque Rom. (Lille 1902), p. 38b The nature of the particular form 
of profit referred to in 1 . 25f. as to Kakovpevov trap 1 avrots irpoar<f>ayiov is 
uncertain. The suggestion was made in van Herwerden Lexicon Gr. Supple- 
toriumJ 1 p. 223 that it was a certain amount of merchandise taken from the 
dealers without payment, and the meaning of “tip” was suggested by Brough- 
ton. 

52 . CJL. in 355 = 14191 1 = l.GE. iv 571 = O.GJ. 502= Abbott and Johnson, 
no. 82, consisting of a letter of the proconsul Avidius Quietus to the city- 
authorities with copies of a rescript addressed to him by Hadrian, of a letter 
of his own to the procurator, Hesperus, and of Hesperus’s reply. The procon- 
sulship of Quietus, who was the predecessor of Stertinius Quartus, can be 
dated in 125/6; see above note 17 and PJJZ . 3 1 p. 287!., no. 1409. For the 
ownership of the land by the Temple of Zeus see Chap. V note 64. For Ha- 
drian’s general policy of strengthening the class of small landholders see 
Rostovtzeff SEJJ.RE. p. 319^ 

53 . For the curator rei publicae see Chap. XXV note 13. For the curator of 
the gerousia at Ephesus see above note 17. For an inipjek-qrrpi (curator) ap- 
pointed by Hadrian at Trapezopolis in Phrygia see O.GJ. j\gi=M.AM.A. 
vi 60. For the corrector (missus ad ordinandum statum liberarum civitatium) 
see Chap. XXV note n. For Atticus Herodes as corrector of the free cities 
of Asia see Philostratus Vit. Soph. 1 25, 13 and n 1, 4; for the time (the pro- 
consulship of the later emperor Antoninus Pius about 135) see n 1, 17. For 
his career see Munscher in RE. vm 92if. and P.I.R. 2 n p. i75f., no. 802. For 
his bath at Alexandria Troas see Philostratus n 1, 4; it was probably the great 
bath described in AM. ix (1884), p. 36L 

54 . Cassius Dio (Xiphilinus) lxix 14, 4: I.G.R. in 174 ( = 1461 = O.GJ. 
543 = Dessau 8826) and 175, where Severus is called irpos nevre pdj 3 $ovs 
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irep<j> 0 e t? ei? ’BetOvvlav SiopOcorfj? Kal \oy urrrjs vrro €)eov 'Adpiavov. He 
appears also in MAM. A. v 60 = Ann. Ep. 1938, 144, where he is called 
TTpfcr/ 3 (evTri<;) avrov {ix. 'ASpiavov) amurTparrryo 9, in Corinth viii 2, p. 
38, no. 56 = Ann. ip. 1923, 4 (as proconsul of Achaea) and in I.G.R. in 190 = 
1463= O.GJ. 545 (an inscription of his wife). He was subsequently Consul 
and, probably in 152/3, proconsul of Asia; see l.G.R. in 175: Aristides Orat. 
l 12 and 71 Keil: Miltner in R.E. 11 a 1938, no. 7: W. Hiittl Antoninus Pius 
n (Prague 1933), p. 5if. For his care of the troops in 113/4 see Chap. XXV 
note 30. For his career see Groag in R.E. x 81 if. Because of his title of Stop- 
6 a>rri s Kal Xoywmjs Brandis supposed ( Herm . xxxi [1896], p. 162) that 
Severus’s duties in Bithynia were limited to the supervision of the com- 
munities’ finances and that he held office under the senatorial governor of 
the province. It was observed by Groag {ibid. 817!.), however, that his pos- 
session of the five fasces which were regularly given to an imperial legate 
(Mommsen R. St. R. i 8 pp. 385^ and 388 and 11 s pp. 260 and 858 and p. 861, 
note 3) shows that he was legatus Augusti pro praetore ad corrigendum 
statum provinciae, a post analogous to that held by Pliny and his successor 
Tertullus (see Chap. XXV notes 12 and 23). This observation would be 
confirmed by his title in M.AM.A. v 60 if it were certain that this did not 
refer to the post of legate of the proconsul of Asia, which he held early in his 
career if; emcrToXfis Kal kcoSikiXXow of Hadrian ( I.G.R. 111 174 and 175). 
It seems hardly necessary to suppose, with G. Barbieri in Riv. Fil. lxvi (1938), 
p. 366f., that the description of Severus as apx^v Kal hrurran js in Dio. l.c. 
shows that he was sent to Bithynia in an extraordinary capacity but later was 
made imperial legate of the province. For the permanent transfer, probably 
about 165, of Bithynia to the emperor see Chap. XXVIII note 7. 

55 . MAMA, v 60 (see above note 54), found near Dorylaeum. Since 
Severus determined the boundary “by command of Hadrian” it may be 
supposed that he was acting in his capacity as imperial legate of Bithynia; 
see also Robert in R.E.A. xlii (1940), p. 321, note 2. If so, the second of the 
two communities was presumably in this province. The restoration [Ni«]at- 
e<ov however, is questionable, for it is difficult to believe that the territory of 
Nicaea was so large as to be conterminous with that of Dorylaeum. On the 
other hand, as the editors of the inscription observed, it is possible that Se- 
verus was acting as legate of the proconsul of Asia, a post to which he was 
appointed by Hadrian (see above note 54); in this case, the second com- 
munity must have been in Asia. For the adjustment of boundaries between 
city-territories by special commissioners appointed by the emperor with the 
title of legatus Augusti pro praetore see Chap. XXV note ir (under Trajan) 
and Dessau 5957-5958 b. On the other hand, by order of Nero the boundary 
between the territories of the city of Sagalassus and a neighbouring village 
was determined by the governor of Galatia in conjunction with the procura- 
tor (see Chap. XXIII note 65) and at Hadrian’s command that between two 
cities of Thessaly was adjusted by the proconsul of Macedonia ( C 1 .L . 111 
586= Dessau 5947 a) and a dispute between Thyateira and Hierocaesareia 
was decided by a Roman official (Keil-Premerstein 11 no. 18) . Robert, in the 
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belief that Severus was imperial legate of Bithynia and that the province was 
transferred to the emperor at this time (see above note 54), suggested that 
the determination of the boundary between the two communities may have 
taken place in connexion with an alteration in the frontiers of the two prov- 
inces made on the occasion of the transfer. 

56 . For Julius Quadratus (Consul in 93), Polemaeanus (Consul in 92) 
and Caristanius Fronto (Consul under Domitian), who may, to be sure, 
have belonged to one of the Roman families of the colony, see Chap. XXIV 
notes 22 and 35. For Quadratus Bassus see Chap. XXV note 16. For Ser- 
venius Cornutus from Acmonia, legate of the proconsul of Asia, see above 
p. 582. For Flavius Arrianus see above note 43. For the admission of 
Orientals to office under the Roman government from the Flavian period 
onward see Groag in f.OMJ. x (1907), p. 282b: Dessau in Herm. xlv (1910), 
pp. 151 and 6i5f.: B. Stech Senatores Rom. . . . a Vespasiano usque ad 
Traiani ExitumzzKlio Beth, x (1912), p. I7if.: G. Lully De Senatorum 
Rom. Patria (Rome 1918), p. 217!.: L. Hahn Rom. Beamte Griech. u. Orient. 
Abstammung in d. Kaiserzeit in Festgabe z. 400-J ahrfeier d. Alt. Gym. Niirn- 
berg (1926), p. 14b (see Chap. XVIII note 64): A. Stein Der Rom. Ritter- 
stand = Mi*nck. Beitr. x (1927), pp. 22of., 294b and 397b: C. S. Walton in 
f.RS. xix (1929), p. 46b: P. Lambrechts La Composition du Senat Rom. 
de ... . Hadrien it la Mart de Commode = U niv. of Ghent Fac. de Phil, et 
de Lettres 79 (1936), p. 202b For claims of relationship to crvjKkrfriKoi in 
Lycia see Chap. XXII note 70. For the other Asianic provinces see e.g. I.G.R. 
hi 63 = O.GJ. 528 (Prusias ad Hypium) ; 173 and 179 ( = O.GJ. 544 and 549) 
and 205 (Ancyra); 244=1485 (Kireli Kasaba, Lake Beyjehir); 883 (Tarsus); 
iv 858 (Laodiceia); 910 and 912 (Cibyra); 990 (Samos); 1150 (Lindus); 
1435 (Smyrna); 1544 (Erythrae) : Keil-Premerstein hi p. 72, no. 91 (Hypae- 
pa): O.GJ. 499-501 and AM. vm (1883), p. 330b, no. n =Pappakonstan- 
tinou A l Tpdk\ei<s, no. 25 (Tralles) : Milet 1 3, p. 396, no. 176 -Ann. Bp. 
1914, 213: Ephesos 1 pp. 211 and 212 and in p. 145, no. 62: C.I.G. 2782 and 
L.W. 595, 1597 and 1617 (Aphrodisias) : CI.G. 2944 b (Nysa) . 

57 . See Hirschfeld V.B. p. 426!.: A. von Domaszewski in Bonner Jahrbb. 
cxvii (1908), p. 141b: H. Mattingly The Imperial Civil Service of Rome 
(Cambridge 1910), p. 35b: R. H. Lacey The Equestrian Officials of Trajan 
and Hadrian (Princeton 1917), p. 38L: Henderson Hadrian, p. 64b: Ros- 
tovtzeff S.EJJ.RE. p. 317: A. Stein ibid. p. 447. For a list of the Equestrian 
officials under Trajan and Hadrian see Lacey, p. if. For Hadrian’s general 
policy of refraining from employing imperial freedmen in public office and 
for his replacement of them by Equites in the posts of ab Epistulis and a 
Libellis see Vit. Hadr. 21, 2 and 22, 8, where, as Lacey observed (p. 39 and 
note 15), primus .... habuit is inexact, since these positions had been held 
by Equites under Otho, Vitellius and Domitian; see also Mommsen R.St.R. 
ii 8 p. 838, note 2. The post of a Rationibus, moreover, had been held by an 
Eques, L. Vibius Lentulus, under Trajan; see Ephesos 11 p. 174, nos. 61 1 
and 11 and Ephesos in p. 132, no. 4 6 = Ann. Ep. 1913, 143 a and b and 1924, 
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81 and Lacey, pp. 4 and 40. These cases, however, seem to have been excep- 
tional, and the statement of the Vita is correct to the extent that from the 
time of Hadrian onward the employment of Equites in these positions was 
customary. Nevertheless, under Marcus Aurelius an imperial freedman 
served as a Rationibus ( C.IE .. vi 455; ix 2438; xv 7443 = Dessau 1476), and 
freedmen also held provincial procuratorships; see Hirschfeld VM. p. 381, 
note 4 and Mattingly ibid. p. 39. For the creation of the office of advocatus 
fisci by Hadrian see Vit. Hadr. 20, 6; the earliest known incumbent held 
office under Antoninus Pius ( C.I.L. vm 1174 = Dessau 1451, see PIE. 2 11 
p. 6, no. 37), but the statement of the Vita was accepted by Hirschfeld 
(F^.p.49). 

58 . For the cursus publicus see Chap. XX note 56. Reforms intended to 
relieve the communities of at least part of the burden are said to have been 
carried out by Hadrian (Vit. Hadr. 7, 5), Antoninus Pius (Vit. Pii 12, 3) 
and Septimius Severus (V it. Sev. 14, 2). It is not wholly certain, however, 
what these reforms were. Hirschfeld (VM. p. 192), followed by Lacey (p. 
43), by Holmberg Zur Gesch. d. Cursus Publ. p. 45 and by Pflaum (anony- 
mously) in Mem. pres. ... a l' Acad. d. Inscrs. et B.-L. xiv 1 (1940), p. 25 if., 
pointed out that the statement that Hadrian statum cursum fiscalem instituit, 
tie magistratus hoc onere gravarentur presumably means that he made the 
post a governmental institution with fixed stations under imperial super- 
vision, and that this is borne out by the fact that the earliest known prae- 
fectus vehiculorum, L. Baebius Juncinus (C.I.L. x 6976 = Dessau 1434), is 
evidently to be dated under him (see PJ.R. 2 1 p. 347, no. 18). This position, 
as the inscriptions cited by Pflaum (p. 253L) show, was regularly held by 
an Eques and became one of considerable importance. Pflaum connected 
with Hadrian’s reform the mention of mancipes et iunctores iumentarii 
viarum, etc. in C.I.L. vi 31338 a ( = Dessau 452), 31369 and 31370, whom he 
regarded as local contractors for the transport of the post; but, as the first 
of these inscriptions is dated in 214, the second in 226 and the third is un- 
datable, such a connexion is doubtful. In any case, the statement that An- 
toninus Pius vehicularium cursum summa diligentia sublevavit indicates 
that Hadrian did not altogether free the communities from the burden of 
the post, and it was suggested by W. Seston in R.E.A. xlv (1943), p. 56 that 
he fixed limits for the requisitioning of vehicles and personnel, thereby re- 
lieving the communities of part of the cost. Severus, on the other hand, ac- 
cording to Vit. Sev. 14, 2, in order to gain popular favour, vehicularium 
mutius a privatis ad fiscum traduxit. If this is true and if the inscriptions of 
the mancipes et iunctores iumentarii cited above are to be connected with 
this change, it may be supposed that the fiscus contracted for the transport. 
On the other hand, the specific exemption, in aj>. 202, of the inhabitants of 
the new emporium of Pizus in Thrace (I.G.R. 1 7 66 = Syll. a 880, see Chap. 
XXVIII note 39) from the arvv[rrjp]eia. avyapeuov, i.e. the furnishing of 
vehicles and draught animals (see Rostovtzeff in Klio vi [1906], p. 249L) 
indicates that at this time the communities in general were obliged to supply 
them. It was suggested by Pflaum (pp. 282!. and 302) that Severus’s reform 
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applied only to Italy, Gaul and the provinces of the Rhine and the Danube, 
and by Seston (p. 58L) only to certain cities in Italy. These suggestions, 
however, were based on the assumption that the reform took place in 197 
or in 196 (before Severus’s campaign against Albinus, see above p. 673E), 
whereas there is actually no reason to suppose that it should be dated before 
the foundation of Pizus. In fact, the mention of an empeXyrris Krrjv&v 
Kaurapos honoured by oi eirl ra >v c rraruoutov rutv okt cov Kal vovpipwv Kal 
oi [/i]ot/Xuuves oi enwTwVTes (sic) crwatpiq. in an inscription from Gebze 
between Chalcedon and Nicomedeia ( I.GJt . m i=SJi.G. n 666 =Ann. Ep. 
1923, 44) suggests, as Keil (J.OAJ. xxi-xxii [1922-24], Beibl. 26if.) and 
Rostovtzef? (SJ 5 M.R.E. p. 593, note 38) observed, that at this time (the 
third century) there was in Bithynia a manager of an imperial herd who 
supplied the post station with draught animals. Nevertheless, as Hirschfeld 
showed (p. 192b), Severus’s reform was either not universally applied or 
only temporary; for the jurists of the third century regarded the cursus 
vehicularis sollicitudo and the angariarum praebitio as a munus and in the 
fourth century the provincials complained of the burden. Of the Emperor 
Julian it was said that remota provincialibus cura cur sum fiscalem breviatis 
mutationum spatiis fieri iussit ( CJ.L . v 8987 = Dessau 755). 

59 . See Mattingly-Syndenham 11 pp. xiv, 33if., 374L, 445f.: Strack Unter- 
suchungen n p. i39f.: Mattingly B. M. Cat. Rom. Emp. hi pp. cxliif. and 
clxxi f. These series were dated in 134 and the following years by Mattingly- 
Sydenham, in 137 by Strack, whose dating was questioned by Mattingly in 
J.RS. xxiv (1934), p. 79 and B. M. Cat. Rom. Emp. in p. cxlii. The names 
in the series, as Strack (p. 140) pointed out, do not always correspond to 
the administrative divisions of the Empire, for Hispania actually contained 
three provinces and Germania two. On the other hand, they do not cor- 
respond, as Strack suggested, to nationes. They are rather, as Mattingly ob- 
served ( B . M. Cat. Rom. Emp. m p. clxxv), “a blend in which administra- 
tive districts and racial character are curiously mixed.” In the inclusion of 
Phrygia in the Adventus-scrics, unless, as was suggested by Strack (p. 145), 
Galatia is meant, there is no thought of an administrative unit but merely 
of a geographical district. For the suggestion that these provinces represented 
a “partnership” (compared to the “British view of Empire”) see Mattingly 
B. M. Cat. Rom. Emp. hi p. clxxxi. 

60 . Aristides Or at. xxvi 29 Keil. See also Rostovtzeff S.E.H.RE. p. 125E: 
Weber in CAM. xi p. 316: W. Huttl Antoninus Pius 1 (Prague 1936) , p. 327. 
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1. Vit. Hadr. 24, if.; Vit. Ael. 6, 9; 7, 2; Vit. Pit 2; 4; Vit. Marc. 5, 1; Vit. 
Veri 2, 2 : Cassius Dio lxix 2of.; lxx i. For Antoninus’s principate see G. 
Lacour-Gayet Antonin Ic Pieux et son Temps (Paris 1888), p. 27F: E. E. 
Bryant The Reign of Antoninus Pius (Cambridge 1895), p. 25b : von Rohden 
in R.E. n 2497 f.: W. Hiittl Antoninus Pius 1 and 11 (Prague 1933-36) : Weber 
in C.AJHf. xi p. 326f. According to Vit. Pii 4, 6, he was adopted on 25 Feb. 
138, and this date is confirmed by the Fasti of Philocalus (C./.L. 1“ pp. 258 
and 310 and Huttl 1 p. 45, note 64). 

2 . For Antoninus’s proconsulship of Asia, dated in 135/6 by Hiittl (1 p. 
36f., note 38), see CJ.G. 2965 =L.W. 146: Vit. Pii 3, 2f.: Philostratus Vit. 
Soph. 1 25, 7; 11 1, 17. For the decree of Ephesus see Ephesos n no. 19 = 
O.GJ. 493. For Antoninus’s edict to the eirenarchs (see below note 46) see 
Digesta xlviii 3 , 6 , 1 . 

3 . Mattingly-Sydenham 111 p. 33b, nos. 61, 64, and 79; p. 64, no. 315. See 
also Hiittl 1 p. 352, note 1. For a dedication by the Senate to Antoninus as 
cum summa benignitate iustissimus ob insignem erga caerimonias publicas 
curam ac religionem see CJ.L. vi 1001= Dessau 341 (a.d. 143). 

4 . Vit. Pii 5, 3. For a list of those known to have had a long tenure of office 
in the provinces see Hiittl 1 p. 329, note 12. 

5 . Vit. Pii 4, 10. For Hadrian’s remission of the aurum coronarium see 
Chap. XXVI note 4. For the “provincial” coins see Mattingly-Sydenham hi 
pp. 6 and i04f. and P. L. Strack U htersuchungen hi p. 39f., who, approved 
by Mattingly in JRS. xxix (1939), p. 120, inferred from the representation 
of Italia (Mattingly-Sydenham ni p. 106, no. 594) as seated on a globe and 
carrying no wreath that Rome and Italy were the recipients of the gifts, 
while the provinces were regarded as subordinate, indicating a reaction 
against Hadrian’s policy of placing them on an equal footing with Italy, 
as shown by his “provincial” coins (see Chap. XXVI note 59) . The prevailing 
view (see Mattingly-Sydenham in p. 6) that the series commemorated the 
offering of the aurum coronarium was challenged by Schehl in Herm. lxv 
(1930), p. i89f. on the ground that Parthia is included (Mattingly-Syden- 
ham, no. 586), which, although perhaps regarded as a dependent state, would 
hardly have been represented as offering the aurum coronarium. 

6 . Vit. Pii 9, 1 : Pausanias 11 7, 1; vm 43, 4: Aristides Orat. xxiv 3 and 59; 
xxv 9f. Keil. For Stratoniceia see CJ.G. 2721 and 2718 c, and for Iasus (or 
Passala) see B.CJi. xi (1887), p. 218, no. n. A monument to Antoninus on 
Cos (/.GJ?. iv 1106) may perhaps have been erected in consequence of as- 
sistance received at this time. The suggestion of Cichorius in Alt. v. Hierap. 
p. 25, accepted by Ramsay in J.O.A.I. xxvn (1932), Beibl. 252, that Ti. Clau- 
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dius Telemachus, described as otKicrnj? AaoSi/c«W 'Iepa7ro\«iT<3i' in T.AM. 
a i94 = /.GJR. iii 581 = 1514, aided in the rebuilding of the two cities after 
this earthquake is not tenable, for Telemachus seems to have lived at the 
end of the second century; see PJ.R . 2 11 p. 252E, no. 1037. For the aid ren- 
dered by Opramoas see T.A.M. 11 905 =: I.G.R. in 739, cc. 40, 42, 46, 47, 53, 
55, 59 and 63 and Chap. XXII notes 53, 59 and 71. For monuments of An- 
toninus in Lycia see T.AM. 11 505 = I.G.R. in 575 (Pinara) : T.AM. 11 702 = 
I.G.R. iii 504 (Araxa) : I.G.R. in 483 (Oenoanda) ; 700-701 (Cyaneae) : 
T.AM. 11 912 and ng 6 = l.G.R. iii 734 (Rhodiapolis) and 761 (Phaselis). 
This earthquake was dated in 141 by Heberdey in Opramoas (Vienna 1897), 
p. 68f., but there is at least a possibility that it took place as early as 139; 
for while it is definitely mentioned for the first time in a decree of the Lycian 
Koinon despatching an envoy to inform Antoninus of Opramoas’s benefac- 
tions (T.AM. 11 905, c. 53), which is dated in November ( Topniaiov £') of 
an unknown year, perhaps 143 rather than 142 (see Hiittl 11 p. 39), it is not 
impossible that the fragmentary letters of Antoninus to Myra and Tlos dated, 
respectively, in 139 and December, 140 (T.AM. 11 905, cc. 37 and 38) dealt 
with the aid which Opramoas gave to these two cities. It seems clear, more- 
over, that it was this earthquake which was reported to Aelius Aristides dur- 
ing his stay in Egypt (Aristides Orat. xxiv 3 Keil); see Waddington in 
Mim. Acad. Inscr. e t B. L. xxvi (1867), pp. 243 and 267 (doubted by Christ- 
Schmid Gesch. Gr. Lit . 7 * 9 11 p. 701, note 6). This visit was dated in 138-42 by 
Waddington (whose chronology was accepted by von Wilamowitz in SB. 
Berl. A\ad. 1925, p. 334 f.) and in 142 by R. Bloch De Pseudo-Luciani Amori- 
bus-Diss. philol. Argentor. xn 3 (1907), pp. 53E and 67E and A. Boulanger 
Aelius Aristide (Paris 1923), pp. 123, 161, 374, note 1 and p. 490. It is gen- 
erally supposed that it was on the occasion of this visit that Aristides formed 
his friendship with the Prefect of Egypt, C. Avidius Heliodorus, whose term 
can be dated in 138-140, and certainly not later than July, 142, when his 
successor was already in office; see O. W. Reinmuth The Prefect of Egvpt, 
etc. = Klio Beiheft xxxiv (1935), p. 134: PJ.R . 2 1 p. 284, no. 1405: Hiittl 11 
p. 39b While it is possible that Aristides remained in Egypt after Helio- 
dorus’s departure and heard of the earthquake during this period, his pre- 
sumable presence in the country in 139/40, when combined with the in- 
ference to be drawn from Opramoas’s gifts to Myra and Tlos during those 
years, at least suggests that the earthquake may have occurred as early as 139. 

7 . Aristides Orat. xlix 38E Keil, where this earthquake is dated ini "AXfiov 
apxovros rfjs ‘Aerial, identified by Waddington (Fastes, p. 214) with L. 
Antonius Albus, who is now known from an inscription from Ephesus 

(S.E.G. iv 533, see below note 9) to have been proconsul of Asia under An- 
toninus; his term of office was placed in 147/8 by Hiittl 11 p. 48f. (see also 
PJ.R . 2 1 p. 155, no. 810). For monuments in honour of Antoninus see LG. 
xn 2, 215 -I.G.R. iv 90 (Mitylene) : I.G.R. iv 1388 (Smyrna): Ins. Magn. 
183 and 184 (Magnesia ad Maeandrum) : I.G JR. iv 966 ( = 1704) and 987 

(Samos); the first of these is dated iv r<J> pp.' [erei], presumably reckoned 
according to the 2 ro? rrjg anoPecocrewg of Augustus in aj>. 14 (see Chap. XX 
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note 63) and so not before a.d. 154: C.I.L. ni 6885 (Comama, by a citizen 
pro mentis quae patriae eius praestitit). 

8. Cassius Dio lxx 4. The date is uncertain, for the question was raised by 
Boissevain in Herm. xxvi (1891), p. 445E whether the fragment should not 
be placed under Marcus Aurelius. His conclusions were not wholly definite 
(see his edition of Dio in p. 245), but, on the other hand, it cannot be posi- 
tively asserted that this earthquake occurred under Antoninus, for there is no 
inscription from the Hellespontine region that can be connected with aid 
given by him on this occasion; the dedication to Antoninus, Dionysus and 
the Mystae published by M. J. Gedeon UpoiKowqcros (Constantinople 1895), 
p. 101 and cited by Hiittl 11 p. 359 (from Hasluck Cyzicus, p. 267, no. 13) is 
not from Cyzicus but from the island of Proconnesus. For the temple at 
Cyzicus see Chap. XXVI note u. For Antoninus as hipparch at Cyzicus 
see I.G.R. iv 117. 

9 . For Antoninus’s statues at Ephesus see IBM. 504 and Ephesos n no. 
50. For P. Vedius Antoninus (more fully, M. Claudius P. Vedius Antoninus 
Phaedrus Sabinianus) see IBM. 491 = Syll? 850=Abbott and Johnson 
Municip. Administration, no. 101 (a.d. 145) : J.O.AJ. xxv (1929), Beibl. 2$f.= 
S.E.G. iv 533 = Ann. £p. 1930, 80 (a.d. 147/8, see above note 7, from his gym- 
nasium) : IBM. 493 (a-d. 149/50, see Hiittl 1 p. 208, note 351 and 11 p. 49f.) : 
IBM. 492 (aj>. 150). He appears as ypapparevav of Ephesus in IBM. 489= 
Syll . 3 849 of aj>. 140-144 (see below note 17) and (if the restoration is correct) 
as irpvravewv of the city in SE.G. iv 534. He is called ktmtttj? tt)s rrdXews in 
Herm. vn (1873), p. 31, no. 2 = Wood Ephesus, Append, vm no. 4 and 
Ephesos hi no. 75. For his military service as tribune of Legio IV Scythica 
and his senatorial career, in which the last office named is the quaestorship 
of Cyprus, see Ephesos iv 1, no. 10 = Ann. Ep. 1935, 166. For his family see 
Groag in J.O.AJ. x (190 7), p. 29if. and (with some differences) Keil in 
Ephesos hi p. i66f. The M. Claudius Sabinus and his son, Claudius Phaedrus, 
who erected a statue of the Empress Sabina at Ephesus ( Ephesos iv 1, no. 8 
= Ann. Ep. 1935, 165, see Chap. XXVI note 17) were regarded by Keil as 
Vedius Antoninus Phaedrus Sabinianus and his father, M. Claudius P. 
Vedius Antoninus Sabinus. It was suggested by C. S. Walton in J.RS. xix 
(1929), p. 57, note 3 that the Vedius Antoninus of the Emperor’s letters 
(IBM. 491 and 493) was the father of Sabinus. This suggestion, however, 
was based only on the improbability of Keil’s supposition that the apparent 
early termination of Antoninus Phaedrus’s senatorial career arose from a 
desire to stay at home and serve his native city, and it is not certain that 
the quaestorship was actually his last office. 

10 . C.I.L. in 7071 (Alexandria Troas): SB. Berl. Akad. 1894, p. 918 (Hyl- 
larima, see Fabricius in Festschr. f. H. Kiepert, p. 127!.) : Ins. Sardis 58 = 
I.G.R. iv 1506 (Sardis, where the reading Biqpapxt.x'fj's e£ovcr£as /S' is doubt- 
ful and the epithet "H pea? suggests that the inscription is to be dated after 
Antoninus’s death) : l.GB. iv 354 and 355 (Pergamum) . For the Trponvkov 
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of Charax see Abh. Berl. A bad. 1932, 5, p. 7f., no. 13 and p. 52f., no. 4 — Ann. 
Bp. 1933, 274 and 279. It was perhaps the npoTruXaia tov Upov mentioned in 
Aristides Orat. xlvih 31 Keil. Charax seems to appear as evcpyerijs (of 
Pergamum) in l.GR. iv 494, 1 . 14 as corrected in AM. xxxn (1907), p. 354; 
see Hepding in Philol. lxxxviii (1933), p. 93, note 19. For his ‘EXArputd 
and XpoviKa. see Jacoby F. Gr. Hist, n p. 482L 

11. CJ.G. 2658 (Halicarnassus) : I.G.R. in 78 ( = Robert Ft. Anat. p. 245!., 
Heracleia Pontica) ; 113 (Sebastopolis); 311 (-MAMA. iv 235, Tymandus); 
348 (Sagalassus) ; 386 (Milyas ?); 425 ( = T.AM. m 1, 12, Termessus); 664 
= 1520 ( = TAM. 11 408, Patara); 774 (Attaleia); 832 (Iotape); 915 (Mop- 
suestia); iv 594 (Synaus); 769 (Hyrgaleis, see Cl. Rev. xxi [1907], p. 58); 
1158 (Stratomceia-Hadrianopolis) ; 1354 (Hyrcanis, see Robert Hellenica vi 
[1948], p. 17); 1497 (batoibia of Selindus) : MAM. A. iv 5 (Prymnessus) ; 
54 (Synnada, as 0 eo?) : Ann. Scuol. Atene vi-vix (1923-24), p. 446, no. 159 = 
Ann. F p. 1929, 31 (Andeda or Isinda ?, Pisidia) : l.G. xiv 1051 — l.G.R. 1 121 
— O.G 1 . 575 (Mopsuestia in Rome, for “preserving its original rights”). For 
the cities of Lycia see above note 6. For letters of Antoninus to the cities see 
IBM. 489 (see below note 17), 491 and 492 (see above note 9) (Ephesus); 
493 ( Koinon of Asia) : l.G.R. iv 356 and 357 (Pergamum, a.d. 139 and 140- 
146) ; 575 ( = O.GJ. 506, the Panhellenes, ad. 157) ; 1399 (pwnai of Dionysus 
in Smyrna, a.d. 158) ; in 467 (Balbura, a.d. 158) ; 702 and 704 in d ( Koinon 
of Lycia); TAM. 11 905 = l.G.R. in 739, c. 37 (Myra), c. 38 (Tlos), c. 40-42 
and 44 ( Koinon of Lycia), c. 46 (Limyra), c. 47 (Corydalla), c. 48 (Neisa), 
c. 49 ( Koinon of Lycia), c. 50 (Gagae), c. 51 ( Koinon of Lycia) : Digesta 
xxvn 1, 6, 2 (see below note 13). 

12 . Ephesos 11 no. 19= O.GJ. 493 11 = Abbott and Johnson, no. 98 (see above 
note 2). The significance of the proconsul’s ratification (vevop.o 8 errjcr 0 a>) 
was pointed out by Mommsen in J.OA.I. in (1900), p. 4L See also below 
note 29. For the curator see Chap. XXV note 13. For Ilium see I.G.R. iv 218, 
and for the city’s exemption from tutela see Digesta xxvn 1, 17, 1. This re- 
script was somewhat arbitrarily connected by Haubold de Rebus Iliensium 
(Leipzig 1888), p. 55L with the nine-hundredth celebration of the founding 
of Rome held in 147. 

13 . Digesta xxvn 1, 6, 2f. (but see Vit. Pii 11, 3). The physicians whose 
numbers were thus limited were evidently the officially recognized public 
physicians; see R. Pohl De Graecorum Medicis Publicis (Berlin 1905), pp. 
23L and 43, who showed that (presumably from the time of Antoninus’s 
letter onward) they had the title of apxuirpos, once held by the physicians 
of Antiochus VII and Mithradates Eupator (O.GJ. 256 and 374) and after- 
ward by Claudius’s physician C. Stertinius Xenophon (l.GR. iv 1086 = Syll. a 
804, see Chap. XXIII note 9), on whom it may have been conferred by the 
Coans after Claudius’s death; it was applied by Galen (Vol. xiv pp. 2 and 
261 Kuhn) to Nero’s physician Andromachus as well as to other, later, im- 
perial physicians. Pohl (p. 36f.) pointed out that the title apxw.Tpb's iroXcais 
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(or rrjs 77oXe£o?) occurs in three inscriptions found, respectively, in Euromus 
in Caria ( CJ.G . 27i4=L.W. 314-318), in Troezen (I.G. iv 782) and in Ae- 
clanum in Italy (I.G. xiv 689 =/.G.i?. 1 461), to which should be added an 
apxMTpos rijs [ v E]<£«ruDV iroXetus ( Ephesos in no. 55). The usual designa- 
tion, however, is d/>x«*Tpd?, which appears in inscriptions and on coins from 
twenty-one places in Asia Minor and the adjacent islands, as listed by Pohl, 
p. 37f. and by J. Oehler Epigr. Beitr. z. Gesch. d. Aerztestandes (Vienna 
1907), p. 8, to whose lists should be added: J.OAJ. vm (1905), p. i28f. a, 
e and f and xxm (1926), Beibl. 263 =S.E.G. iv 521 = Ann. Ep. 1928, 94 
(Ephesus, see Chap. XXIV note 15): I.G.R. iv 1278 (Thyateira): B.CM. 
xuv (1920), p. 75f., no. 6 b (Lagina) : Robert Et. Anat. p. 363!, no. x (south- 
west Phrygia): TAM. 11 224 (Sidyma) : MAMA, hi 22 (Seleuceia-on- 
Calycadnus); vi nj~Ann. Ep. 1940, 191 (Heracleia Salbace); vi 373 =Ann. 
Ep. 1940, 205 (Synnada): TAP A. lvii (1926), p. 226, no. 52 and Cl. Rev. 
xxxm (1919), p. 2 (Antioch-near-Pisidia) : Stud. Pont, in no. no a (Ama- 
seia). For an apx ulT [p° s ] and of Trajan at Heracleia Salbace see 

MAMA, vi 91 = Ann. Ep. 1937, 85 and for a kcu a pxuarpos of M. 

Aurelius at Antioch see T AP.A. lvii p. 224, no. 48 = Ann. Ep. 1927, 171. For 
the other exemptions see Digesta xxvii 1, 17, 2 and l 6, 6, 3E and Rostovtzeff 
SEH.R.E. p. 359f. For the collegia of the negotiatores et navicularii, the 
fabri and the centonarii see Kornemann in R.E. rv 393f. and vi 1913E: 
Stockle in R.E. xvi i927f. and Suppl. iv i57f.: O. Hirschfeld Kl. Schr. p. 98L 
For an imperial rescript concerning the privileges of the collegium cento- 
nariorum in aj>. 205 at Solva in Noricum see J.OAJ. xvm (1915), p. 98E 
For the liability of the tenants of the imperial estates to liturgies until they 
were declared exempt (Digesta l 6, 6, 11), probably under Septimius Severus, 
see Chap. XXVIII note 35. 

14 . CJ.L. in 7060 = Dessau 7190 = Abbott and Johnson, no. 106, dated by 
Hiitd (1 p. 73, note 8) in 138 before Hadrian’s death. For the Neoi at Cyzicus 
about 277 b.c. see O.GJ. 748 (see Chap. I note 9), and for the prevalence of 
their associations in the Asianic cities see Chap. Ill note 37. It was supposed 
by M. Radin Legislation of the Greeks and Romans on Corporations (New 
York 1909), p. 125, followed by C. A. Forbes Neoi (Middletown, Conn. 
1933), p. 41, that this senatus consultum was “honorific, not constitutory” 
and that it was not necessary to obtain a formal authorization for the Asso- 
ciation. For the disorders perpetrated by the Neoi see Digesta xlviii 19, 
28,3. 


15 . TAM. 11 175 ( = l.G.R. hi 582 = 1515 = Abbott and Johnson, no. 114) 
and 176. Since Lycia was a senatorial province at this time (see Chap. 
XXVIII note 7), the application, as in the case of Cyzicus (see above note 
14), had to be made to the Senate or the senatorial governor; see Mommsen 
RSt.R. 11 8 p. 886f. 

16 . I.G A. iv 444 (Pergamum) : S.B. Berl. A\ad. 1904, p. 83 = Arch. Jahrb. 
xix (1904), Arch. Anz. p. 8 (Miletus): Ins. Magn. 114= Abbott and John- 
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son, no. 124 (Ephesus, see Berl. phil. Woch. xxxv [1915], 243). For these 
labour disputes see Buckler in Anat. Stud. Ramsay, p. 27E: Rostovtzeff 
S.EM.RB. p. 540: Ziebarth in R E. Suppl. vn 1251. It was supposed by 
Rostovtzeff that the Ephesian bakers, i£. the owners of bakeries, were “con- 
cessionaires of the city or working under a special authorization of the city 
magistrates and the city council.” This would explain why the Ephesian 
fiov\rj acted in the matter ( 1 . 15E), while the proconsul (if the Stamy/xa 
emanated from him) took measures to suppress a seditious meeting, an 
action similar to that feared by the Ephesian grammateus at the time of the 
rioting aroused by the preaching of St. Paul ( Acta Apost. xix 40, see below 
note 29). 

17 . Cassius Dio lii 37, 10 (a speech attributed to Maecenas but reflecting 
later conditions). For the rivalry in titles see Gabler in Ztschr. f. Num. xxiv 
(1904), pp. 263L and 337E and Broughton in Econ. Surv. iv p. 741L For the 
enmity between Nicomedeia and Nicaea and between Ephesus and Smyrna 
see above p. 589 and p. 599. For Antoninus’s letter (a.d. 140-44) see IBM. 
489 = Syll .* 849 = Abbott and Johnson, no. 100. The embassy which, according 
to Philostratus Vit. Soph. 1 25, 19, was sent to the emperor by Smyrna in a 
dispute wep tS>v vaS>v xal r&v eV’ awrols Si xaioiv and is described as rd 
Trpoireia vixacra was probably, as Boulanger observed ( Aelius Aristide, 
p. 377, note 1), connected with the imperial cult. It was dated under M. 
Aurelius in Syll? 849, note 2, but under Antoninus by Boulanger. For the 
title of rj vpart) xal peyurrri p.-qrpono\ is ttj? ’Acrid? borne by Ephesus in 
the time of the Antonines and Septimius Severus see L.W. 140 and 147 a: 
IBM. 482 ( = Syll. 3 867), 503 ( = O.GJ. 496), 541, 543 and 606: Ephesos 11 
nos. 39 ( = O.G.I. 510), 50, 66 and 69; in nos. 35-37; iv 1, no. 9: S.E.G. iv 519, 
520 and 534. 

18 . Aristides Oral, xxm 12 and 67 Keil (between a . d . 161 and 169, see 
Boulanger ibid. p. 376). For the titles of Smyrna see I.G.R. iv 541, 1419-21, 
1425 and 1482 ( = C./.L. in 471): BM. Cat. Ionia, p. 286E, nos. 389L, 404L 
and 412L: Coll. Wadd. 1957. For the title of Pergamum see CJ.G. 3538 = 
B.CM. xlvi (1922), p. 190L: I.G.R. iv 426, 480 and 1687: Abh. Berl. Akfid. 
1932, 5, p. 42 f., nos. 2, 4 and 15- Ann. Ep. 1933, 269, 270 and 276. For the 
second neocory of Pergamum (between 109 and 116) see Chap. XXV note 
7. For Magnesia see Eckel DM. in p. 527 and Mionnet in p. 156, no. 694E 
(Gordian). 

19 . L.W. 212: Milet 1 7, p. 315!., nos. 234-236, 240, 260, 262 and 267 (Mile- 
tus) : SB. Berl. A\ad. 1888, p. 884, no. 47 = Robert Et. Anat. p. 245L (incom- 
plete in I.G.R. m 78) and Receuil 1 p. 376!., nos. 205, 215!. and 231 (Hera- 
cleia): Ins. Sardis 63 ( -I.G.R . iv 1528), 65-70 (Sardis): B.CM. u (1927), 
p. 63!., no. 6=SB.G. iv 263 = Ann. Ep. 1928, 58, dated perhaps under Hadrian 
in B.CM. lxi (1937), p. 258, no. 65 (Stratoniceia). 
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20 . I.G.R. iv 154 and Ephesos 1 no. 3 (Cyzicus) : I.G.R. iv 859 and 863 as 
restored in JUS. lvi (1936), p. 78!:., no. 1 (Laodiceia) : L.W. 604 z=I.G.R. 
iv 1341 (see R. Phil, lv [1929], p. 138!:.) and AM. viii (1883), p. 333, no. 13 
( = Pappakonstantinou A t TpaXXei?, p. 20, no. 7); xix (1894), p. inf., no. 
12 ( =RE.G . xiv [1901], p. 303f., no. 1 = Pappakonstantinou, p. 63, no. 112); 
xxvi (1901), p. 240, no. 6 (Tralles): I.G.R. iv 618 (Temenothyrae) and 
1380 (Silandus, a.d. 299-302). For Synnada as a metropolis see I.G.R. iv 
700 = M.AM.A. iv 59 (a.d. 293-305). For the metropolis in the other prov- 
inces see Broughton, p. 742f. and Bosch Kl. M. 1 1, p. 222, note 64, where 
the following places are listed: Nicomedeia and Amastris in Bithynia; 
Ancyra in Galatia; Pompeiopolis in Paphlagonia; Perge (“First City”) and 
Aspendus (“Third City”) in Pamphylia; Laranda and Isaura Palaea in 
Lycaonia; Amaseia (“First City”), Neocaesareia, Sebasteia and Mazaca- 
Caesareia in Pontus and Cappadocia; Tarsus, Anazarbus, Sebaste, Diocae- 
sareia (metropolis of Cennatis), Olba (of Cennatis and Cietis), Coropissus 
(of Cietis) and Lamus (of Lamotis) in Cilicia. To these should be added 
Nicopolis in Armenia Minor (see CJ.G. 4189 and B.CJJ. xxxm [1909], 
p. 35, no. 13) and (perhaps in the fourth century) Side (CJ.G. 4361). For 
the five metropolis of Lycia see Chap. XXII note 60. 

21 . For the grant of this title see Chap. XXIV note 18. For lists of the cities 
which bore it see Pick in J.OAJ. vn (1904), p. if.: K. Hanell in RJS. xvi 
2425!: Broughton, p. 742: Bosch Kl. M. 1 1, p. 222, note 64. For the neocories 
of Pergamum, Ephesus, Smyrna and Cyzicus see Chap. XXIV note 18 and 
Chap. XXVI note 11. The neocory of Sardis seems to appear for the first 
time on a coin of Antinous ( i£ . under Hadrian); see Mionnet iv p. 126, 
no. 716 and Head in BM. Cat. Lydia, p. cvii. For Nicomedeia see CJ.G. 
1720 ('A SpuivT) and ve [ to ]Kopos). For Tarsus see BM. Cat. Lycaonia, etc. 
p. 189, no. i58f. (Antinous). For Tralles see L.W. 1652 a and the inscrip- 
tions cited above in note 20, all apparently of the third century. The neocory 
of Tralles appears also on coins of Caracalla (Mionnet iv p. 189, no. noif. 
and Suppl. vn p. 474, no. 733, see also Buresch in AM. xix [1894], p. 115) 
and Severus Alexander (B.M. Cat. Lydia, p. 353f., nos. 161 and 164b) . For 
Philadelpheia ( l.G.R . iv 1619 = Syll. 3 883, letter of Caracalla) and Laodiceia 
under Caracalla see Chap. XXVIII notes 41 and 42. For meetings of the 
Koinon of Asia in these three cities as well as in Miletus see Chap. XVIII 
note 55. The lists show that in addition to these cities the title of veaKopos 
(without r&v tefiafTTwv) was borne by the following in the late second and 
the early third century: in Asia, Hierapolis and Synnada; in Bithynia-Pontus, 
Amaseia, Heracleia Pontica, Juliopolis and Neocaesareia; in Galatia, Ancyra; 
in Cappadocia, Mazaca-Caesareia; in Pamphylia, Aspendus, Perge and Side; 
in Cilicia, Aegaeae, Anazarbus and Olba (perhaps of Zeus) ; in Armenia 
Minor, Nicopolis. For the second neocories of Pergamum (under Trajan), 
Smyrna and Ephesus (under Hadrian) see Chap. XXV note 7 and Chap. 
XXVI notes 15 and 30. The lists show that the following cities had also second 
neocories: Cyzicus, Sardis, Synnada, Neocaesareia, Nicomedeia (under Com- 
modus temporarily, restored under Severus, see Pick ibid. p. 27L and Chap. 
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XXVIII note 19), Nicopolis (Ann. Bp. 1909, 19), Ancyra, Mazaca-Caesareia 
and Tarsus. The title of rpls veuicopos was obtained by Pergamum and 
Smyrna under Caracalla; see Chap. XXVIII notes 41 and 42. The prevailing 
belief that under him Ephesus also received a third neocory, based on a coin 
of his time with the legend ‘E(fxcruov rpls veaKopcov nal rfjs ’AprepiBos 
(see BM. Cat. Ionia, p. 89, no. 292 and Pick in Corolla Numismatica .. .in 
Honour of B. V. Head [Oxford 1906], p. 239L), was refuted by Keil in Num. 
Ztschr. xLVin (1915), p. 125L, who showed that the correct text of L.W. 147 b 
(cf. B.CJH. 1 [1877], p. 291, no. 79) of 213-217 (rpU vtaiKopov, irpdSrrjs 819 
pev t(o>)v Xel 8 acrr(a))v ana(£) Be rfj<; ’Apre/xiSov) indicates that no im- 
perial neocory was granted under Caracalla; he also showed that the third 
neocory of the city which appears in inscriptions ( Ephesos n nos. 53, 54 and 
56) and on a coin of this time was that of Artemis. Keil’s refutation was 
subsequently confirmed by an inscription in honour of Gordian ( SE.G . iv 
523), in which Ephesus is called ve<i>K 6 po<s ttj? ‘AprepiBos koX 819 veuKopo 9 
twv Xefiaxrriav. An additional neocory was granted to Ephesus, Sardis and 
Nicomedeia by Elagabalus; see B.M. Cat. Ionia, p. 9of., no. 3oof. (Ephesus 
as 8' veo)Kopo$, the fourth being evidently that of Artemis) : BM. Cat. Lydia, 
p. 265, no. i7of. and Sardis xi 1, p. 33, no. 301 (Sardis as rph veosnoposi ) : 
Receuil 1 p. 552!., no. 274!. (Nicomedeia as rpi9 veoiKopos) . These were sub- 
sequently abolished, presumably on account of the damnatio memoriae of 
the Emperor, for under Severus Alexander and his successors the three cities 
bore their earlier titles; see Pick in J.O.AJ. vn p. 29!. These cities, however, 
received an additional neocory under Valerian and Gallienus, from whom 
also Ancyra and Neocaesareia obtained their second neocory and Perge and 
Side their first. For Magnesia and Aezani as neo\oros, respectively, of Arte- 
mis and Zeus in the third century see Coll. Wadd. 1749, 1751 and 5581: 
BM. Cat. Ionia, p. 168, no. 73: I.G.R. iv 567 and 581. 

22 . See A. H. M. Jones Greeks City, p. 324, note 67, where, in addition to 
Nicomedeia and Sardis, the following Asianic cities are listed: Amorium, 
Sagalassus, Aspendus, Sillyum, Side and Mopsuestia. To these may be added 
Nicaea (Schneider and Karnapp Stadtmauer v. Izni p. 46, no. 16) and 
Aphrodisias (/. H. S. xx [1900], p. 77!., no. 6) . The crvppaxio. between Rome 
and Magnesia ad Maeandrum is mentioned in LG. 11 2 1091 = O.G 1 . 503 
(under Antoninus, see Chap. XXVI note 49). 

23 . Receuil 1 p. 405!., nos. 54!., 78, 80, 90, io8f, 159!., 219 and 269!. (Nicaea) ; 
1 p. 6i9f., nos. 24, 28 and 67 (Tieium) ; 1 p. 3i6f., nos. 28L, 40 and 68 (Cius) ; 
i 2 p. 42, no. 53 (Amaseia) : BM. Cat. Phrygia, p. 340, no. 9 (Nacoleia). For 
Mopsus, Amphilochus and Calchas in Pamphylia and Cilicia see Chap. XI 
notes 3, 29 and 32. For various mythical founders of Tarsus see Chap. XI 
note 28. For other founders see A. H. M. Jones Cities, p. 67 and Greeks City, 
p. 49, where the following are cited: Chromius (Iliad 11 858; xvii 218, 494 
and 534) as vpoirdrmp of the Abba'ftae (O.GJ. 446) ; the Phrygian heroes 
Otreus and Mygdon (Iliad hi 186), of whom the former gave his name to 
Otrus in Phrygia and the latter was supposed to have a tomb at Stectorium 
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(Pausanias x 27, 1); Acamas (Iliad 11 823; xn 100, etc.) at Synnada (Ste- 
phanus Byzantius s.v. XvwaSa and BM. Cat. Phrygia, p. 397, no. 27); 
Acamas and Dorylaus at Dorylaeum (I.G.R. iv 527: Nouv. Arch. d. Miss. 
Sdent. vi [1895], p. 559, no. 3: C 1 L. xvi 145: J. Weiss in J.O.AJ. xvi [19x3], 
Beibl. 7if.). For Acamas at Metropolis see Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. p. 277. 
For Telephus and Pergamus see Chap. I note 3: I.G.R. iv 1682 (see Chap. 
XVII note 4) : BM. Cat. Mysia, p. 136, no. 224. For Erythrus and lasus as 
KTtcrTaL see Coll. Wadd. 1672E and BM. Cat. Ionia, p. 142, no. 228 and BM. 
Cat. Caria, p. 126, no. 15. For Parius Condit(or) see BM. Cat. Mysia, p. 102, 
no. 83. For Tralleus and Meiletus as KrUrra 1 and the “heroes” Cyzicus and 
Poemes see Coll. Wadd. 5436: Num. Chron. vi (1906), p. 33!.: BM. Cat. 
Mysia, p. 42!.: Ztschr. f. Num. 111 (1876), p. i23f. For Temenus as oiKurrrjs 
and ktio'ttjs see BM. Cat. Phrygia, p. 407E, nos. 1 and 18 and Coll. Wadd. 
53io. 

23 a. For the formula crwfhxras ini 77} ScSo/xei^ rov Upov ay&vo s Sospeq 
see Cl.G. 2761-2765 (Apollonia Salbace, Heradeia Salbace, Hierapolis, Ci- 
byra and Tabae) and Anz. Wien. A\ad. xxx (1893), p. 102, no. 12 = R.E.G. 
xix (1906), p. 1 12, no. 32 (Ceretapa, see Robert V tiles, p. 105L). For the 
statues at Ephesus see Ephesos 11 nos. 54-56. For those of 'Qpovoui at Antioch 
see Chap. XIX note 31, and for the opovoia between Mopsuestia and Ana- 
zarbus see Ann. Arch. Anthr. iv (1911)) p. 43, no. 27. For the joint issues of 
coins see Eckhel DN. iv p. 333E: Head HN . 2 p. lxxxiv: L. Weber in Journ. 
Internat. d’Arch. Numism. xiv (1912), p. 65L: Bosch in Arch. ]ahrb. xlvi 
(1931), Arch. Anz. 441: Broughton in Econ. Sure. iv p. 872. The lists of 
Weber (pp. 67!. and iogf.) contain the names of 68 combinations, including 
the tripartite Ephesus-Pergamum-Smyrna and Ephesus-Pergamum-Sardis. 
The only combination in which one of the members is not a city is that of 
Apollonia (Pisidia)-Lycian Federation. From these lists the following com- 
binations should be omitted as of doubtful authenticity: Ceretapa-Hierapolis 
(see BM. Cat. Phrygia, p. xlv, Weber, p. 96 and Robert Villes, p. 108, note 
4) ; Laodiceia-Perinthus and Laodiceia-Antiocheia ad Maeandrum (see BM. 
Cat. Phrygia, p. 330) ; Pergamum-Tralles (see von Fritze in Abh. Berl. Acad. 
1910, Anh. p. 100). The following may be added: Smyrna-Xo/«o« of Asia 
(Hunter. Coll. 11 p. 392, no. 290); Adramyttium-Mitylene (BM. Cat. Troas, 
etc. p. 214, no. 232); Alexandria Troas-Smyrna (Num. Chron. xii [1892], 
p. 204, no. 34) ; Amisus-Nicaea ( Receuil i 2 p. 91, no. 130 a) ; Apollonia-Perge 
(Imhoof-Blumer KIM. p. 364, no. 2); Aspendus-Side (Coll. Wadd. 3482); 
Attaleia-Side (Imhoof-Blumer Zur Griech. u. Rom. Munzkunde, p. 180, 
no. 8); Attuda-Trapezopolis (Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. p. 126, no. 14); Bageis- 
Temenothyrae (BM. Cat. Lydia, p. 41, no. 54b) ; Bruzus-Ococleia (Imhoof- 
Blumer Kl. M. p. 281, no. 3); Cyme-Myrina (Imhoof-Blumer ibid. p. 510, 
no. 1); Daldis-Philadelpheia (BM. Cat. Lydia, p. 211, no. 121); Docimeium- 
Ephesus (Imhoof-Blumer Zur Griech. u. Rom. Munzkunde, p. 148) ; Ephc- 
sus-Perge (Imhoof-Blumer Monn. Gr. p. 334, no. 58 and McClean Coll. 
8916); Ephesus-Perinthus (Beschr. d. Ant. Miinzen d. Kgl. Mus. z. Berlin 
1 p. 219) ; Harpasa-Neapolis, Caria (Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. p. 149) ; Metro- 
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polis, Phrygia-Sardis (Head H.N . 2 p. 681, citing Hirsch Auct. Cat. xm 
4145); Mitylene-Pergamum (von Fritze ibid. p. 99); Myra-Patara ( BM . Cat. 
Lycia, etc. p. 78, no. 19k) ; Myra-Side (Mionnet in p. 439, no. 54 and p. 485, 
no. 224); Nicomedeia-Perinthus ( Receuil 1 p. 564, no. 371); Perge-Delphi 
{Coll. Wadd. 3410); Perge-Side (BM. Cat. Lycia, etc. p. 141k, no. 105!:. and 
p. 164, no. 129k) ; Samos-Alexandria (Mionnet in p. 293!:., no. 236) ; Sebaste- 
Temenothyrae (Coll. Wadd. 7063 and B.M. Cat. Phrygia, p. 417, no. 42); 
Seige-Sparta (Mionnet m p. 525, no. 191); Side-Alexandria (Coll. Wadd. 
3481); Side-Delphi (BM. Cat. Lycia, etc. p. 297, no. 128); Tabae-Sparta 
(Coll. Wadd. 7052). The following are less well attested: Adramyttium- 
Pergamum (Mionnet Suppl. v p. 278, no. 17) ; Cyme-Pergamum (Mionnet 
Suppl. v p. 433, no. 955) ; Mitylene-Smyrna (Mionnet in p. 47, no. 115). The 
following coins, on which opovo ta does not appear, should, however, be 
included: Aegae-Myrina, with two female figures representing the cities 
(B.M. Cat. Troas, etc. p. 100, no. 31); Aezani-Cadi with representations of 
the two detnoi (BM. Cat. Phrygia, p. 43, no. i39f.) ; Amastris-Amisus with 
the ruxai of the two cities (Receuil i 2 p. 176*, no. 72). As thus constituted, 
the lists contain 74 cities appearing in 96 different combinations, of which 
only ten lack the word opovoia. Those most frequently occurring are Smyrna 
in combination with twenty cities (besides the Koinon of Asia), Ephesus 
with twenty, Hierapolis with nine, Laodiceia and Pergamum with eight, 
Sardis and Side with six. The following six cities outside Asia Minor appear 
in a combination with an Asianic city: Athens with Smyrna; Byzantium 
with Nicaea; Delphi with Perge and Side; Alexandria with Ephesus, Samos 
and Side; Sparta with Selge, Smyrna and Tabae; Perinthus with Ephesus, 
Nicomedeia and Smyrna. The earliest coins are those of Pergamum-Sardis 
with the head of Augustus ( BM . Cat. Mysia, p. 166, no. 360k and Lydia, 
p. 275, no. 213) and Laodiceia-Smyrna under Nero (Coll. Wadd. 6243 and 
B.M. Cat. Phrygia, p. 324k, no. 263k), which, although they lack the word 
opovoia, show the figures or the heads of the two demoi. The earliest coins 
inscribed opovoia are those of Ephesus-Pergamum (von Fritze ibid. p. 99) 
and Ephesus-Smyrna (Coll. Wadd. 1625k and 1629 and BM. Cat. Ionia, 
p. nof., no. 405k), issued under Domitian. Single examples occur also under 
Nerva, Trajan and Hadrian, but these coins were issued much more ex- 
tensively under the Antonines and in still greater numbers in the third cen- 
tury from Severus to Gallienus. 

While the word opovoia on a coin of Nicomedeia (Receuil 1 p. 529, no. 95, 
ySovXi) 8 rjpos opovoia) and perhaps in inscriptions at Prusias ad Hypium 
(I.G.R. hi 60, 65, 67 and 68) suggests the restoration of “concord” between 
hostile factions in these cities, this can hardly be the significance of the word 
as used in the joint issues. Eckhel observed (p. 333k) that the distance be- 
tween issuing cities, as, for example, between Ephesus and Alexandria, pre- 
cludes the explanation of a reconciliation terminating a feud, and, indeed, 
there are too many instances of a combination between far distant cities to 
make it credible that these had engaged in feuds. It is difficult, moreover, to 
believe that during the first three centuries at least ninety-six inter-city feuds 
existed. Nevertheless, it was supposed by Gaebler in Ztschr. f. Num. xxiv 
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(1904), p. 337f. that the coin of Ephesus-Pergamum-Smyrna was issued to 
mark the end of the dispute between these cities under Antoninus Pius, and 
von Fritze (p. 102) suggested that, in general, quarrels resulting from 
rivalry in rank and title were ended by a opovoia expressed by the celebra- 
tion of a common festival. The explanation offered by Eckhel, namely, that 
the purpose of the combinations was a joint celebration of sacred rites and 
a festival, was accepted by Regling in F. von Schrotter’s Worterbuch d. 
Munz\unde (Berlin 1930), p. 275, and in part by Head {ibid.), who ad- 
mitted it only in cases of neighbouring cities, supposing that in the cases of 
those far distant from each other homonoia could “signify little more than 
an entente cordiale" (the purpose of which, however, Head did not specify). 
A different explanation was offered by Weber (p. i2if.), who supposed that 
the word homonoia was used to indicate a league formed by those cities 
which, having obtained the title of neo\oros, constituted a specially privileged 
group, the purpose of the relationship being to strengthen the tie which 
bound the chief cities of a province together, as the imperial cult bound the 
province as a whole. This theory, however, is inadmissible, for it fails to 
take into consideration the fact that many of these cities did not have the 
title neokpros and it does not account for the combinations of unimportant 
places. Weber, however, did point out (pp. 117 and 119) the comparatively 
large number of the combinations formed by the chief commercial centres 
of the province of Asia, not merely the great ports of Smyrna and Ephesus 
but also the places on the important trade-routes, such as Hierapolis, Lao- 
diceia, Pergamum and Sardis. To these may be added the centres of com- 
merce in Cilicia, Perge and Side, which issued homonoia coins not only with 
each other but with Delphi and, in the case of the former, with Ephesus and 
Mitylene, and in the case of the latter, with Alexandria. Both the frequency 
of the appearance of all these centres of trade in combinations described by 
the word homonoia and the existence of a relationship between the large 
number of small, neighbouring places can be best explained, as suggested 
by Broughton, by supposing that a “commercial bond” of some sort was 
established between them. 

24 . For the administration of the cities in the Asianic provinces during the 
imperial period see Marquardt RSt.V . 2 1 p. 2o8f.: J. Menadier Qua Condi- 
cione Ephesii usi sint, etc. (Berlin 1880), p. 29 f.: I. Levy in R.E.G. vm (1895), 
p. 203^; xii (1899), p. 255^; xiv (1901), p. 35of.: W. Liebenam Stadtever- 
waltung, pp. 21 6f. and 238b: Chapot Prov. Procons. p. 195b: Abbott and 
Johnson Municip. Administration, p. 69b: A.H.M. Jones Greek City, 
pp. 170b and 270b For the founding of cities by emperors see above pp. 471b, 
570 and 6i6f. See also Jones Greek, City, p. 66f., who pointed out that be- 
sides the tribal regions of Abrettene and Olympene, which became the cities 
of Hadrianeia and Hadriani, the rural commune of the Lower Cilbiani in 
the valley of the Lydian Cayster became KiX/?iavot ol nepl Net»ccuav and 
later Nutaets KiX/h avoi and Netxaia 17 iv KiXfiia vq> (see Chap. II note 9), 
and that similarly the centres of the Mocadeni grew into the metropoleis 
Temenothyrae and Silandus and those of the Moxeani into the cities of 
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Diocleia and Siocharax (see Chap. V note 68). For the letter conferring the 
ius civitatis on Tymandus, east of Apollonia in Pisidia (see M.AM.A. iv 
p. xiii), see C 1 L. 6866=Dessau 6090 =M.A.M.A. rv 236= Abbott and John- 
son, no. 151. It was dated by Mommsen (Ges. Schr. v p. 550), but only on 
the basis of the lettering, in the time of Diocletian or later. The fact, how- 
ever, that the Tymandeis erected a statue of Antoninus Pius in 140 under an 
eponymous strategos (I.G.R. hi 31 1) seems to indicate that by this time the 
place had become a polis and suggests that the grant may have been made 
by Antoninus. For the bestowal of city-rights on Melitene, the headquarters 
of Legio XII Fulminata, by Trajan see Chap. XXV note 31. 

25 . For the cities which issued coins during this period see Broughton, 
no. 738b and 746, supplemented by the catalogue of L. C. West ( see Chap. 
XX note 16). These communities were distributed as follows: 168 in Asia; 
29 in Bithynia-Paphlagonia-Pontus; 15 in Galatia-Lycaonia; 3 in Cappadocia; 
32 in Pisidia; 39 in Cilicia; 6 in Pamphylia; 20 in Lycia, none of which ex- 
cept Cyaneae and Tlos, which coined under Augustus, and Patara, which 
coined under Pertinax, Caracalla and Gordian, had a coinage of its own 
until the time of Gordian. The total number may be compared with the 99 
cities (including the colonies) which are known to have coined under Au- 
gustus; see Chap. XX note 16. The number of places cited in the text as 
having the organization of a polis includes those cities which are known 
from inscriptions or coins (as listed in Head H.N. 2 ) to have had a fiovXrj 
or civic officials as well as those which are specifically called iroXiv. They 
were distributed as follows: 153 in Asia; 25 in Bithynia-Paphlagonia-Pontus; 
10 in Galatia-Lycaonia; 2 in Cappadocia; 24 in Pisidia; 17 in Cilicia; 5 in 
Pamphylia; 36 in Lycia. Communities designated only as a Si jftov are not 
included in this list, for they may have been merely a tribe or even a village 
without the status of a polis-, see Jones Cities, p. 4T7L, note 40 and J.RS. xxx 
(1940), p. 23. For the revenues of a city see Liebenam, p. 2f. (in general): 
Levy in R.E.G. xiv p. 353b: Broughton, p. 797f.: Jones Gree\ City, p. 244L 
For yaspia or £v\a Sr/pocna see C.I.G. 3945 = Ramsay CB. 1 p. 74, no. 6 
TLaodiceia) : I.G.R. iv 870 (Colossae): Lanckoronski 11 no. 184 (Trebenna). 
For land belonging to the village of Castollus see O.G.I. 488. For reX-r) ra 
«Jk] rrjs y<!)pa<s at Stratoniceia-Hadrianopolis see I.G.R. tv 1156 z=Syll . 1 
837 (see Chap. XXVI note 19), and for the yield to the polis from land see 
AM. xxin (1898), p. 3 66 (Hypaepa) and I.G.R. iv 1168 b (Attaleia, Lydia). 
For the purchase of land by a city from surplus funds see Pliny Epist. ad 
Trajan. 54: l.GJi. iv 013 b (Cibyra). For gifts of land see B.CJHl. ix (1885), 
p. 124b, a, 1 . r8f , = SJE.G. iv 418 (Nysa); I.G.R. 111 422 (Ariassus). For local 
taxes see I.G.R. rv 181 and I.G. xn 3, 724 and 946 (Lampsacus, Andros and 
Tenos, poll-taxes): I.G.R. nr 2^9 (Assus, v r&v ito\[itiko)v npa^Kropcav 
7Toa£is) : T.AM. 11 291 = I.G.R. in 634 (Xanthus, to (vkvkXiov tothkov 
reXos) ; see also Chap. Ill note 39. For fines for the violation of tombs see 
Liebenam, p. 37b For franchises and fees see I.G.R. iv 332 = O.GJ. 484 
(bank at Pergamum. see Chap. XXVI note 31) : O.G.I. 313 Thank at 
Mylasa, see Chap. XXVIII note 38): L.W. 1311 = O.G.I. 572 (ferries at 
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Limyra): Ins. Magn. 121 restored by Wilhelm in S. B. Wien. A had. clxxix 
6 (19x5), p. 38b, no. 31 (fees for use of a public weighing-scale). For the 
prohibition to a municipium to receive bequests and its abolition by Nerva 
see Pliny Epist. v 7 and Ulpian Regulae 22, 5 and 24, 28 (Huschke Iurisprud. 
Anteiustin. Reliquiae 6 , pp. 471 and 481). The prohibition seems not to have 
been rigidly enforced in the East, for there is mention of bequests during the 
first century to Cibyra (see above), to Ephesus (Dorner Erlass d. Statthalters 
v. Asien Paullus Fabius Persicus, p. 39, see Chap. XXIII note 16) and per- 
haps to Aphrodisias (L.W. 1611 = A.M. v [1880], p. 34of., no. 12). For be- 
quests of land see Laum Stiftungen 1 p. 134^ and Jones, p. 359, note 67. For 
a building at Prusa see Pliny Epist. ad Trajan. 70. For bequests of money 
see I.G.R. 111 588 { = TAM. ix 179, Sidyma); 828 (Coracesium) ; iv 1572 
(Teos) : RE.G. vi (1893), p. 177^, no. 12 (Iasus). 

26 . For mention of the e/ocX^o-ta see e.g. Pliny Epist. ad Trajan, no 
(Amisus) : I.G.R. hi 226= O.GJ. 537 (Pessinus); 582= 1515 = T.A.M. 11 175 
(Sidyma); 649 ( = TAM. xx 838 d, Acalissus); 704 n b (Patara); iv 791 
(Apameia) : Ephesos 11 no. 27 =I.BM. rv p. 238L, no. 481*, 11 . 22, 89 and 420 
and O.GJ. 480 = Dessau 7194 (Ephesus, see Chap. XXIV note 43): T.AM. 
hi 1, 4 (Termessus). For apxatpeo'icu see R.E.G. vi (1893), p. i68f., no. 5 
(Iasus) and O.GJ. 527 (Hierapolis) . For a record of a unanimous vote see 
1 J 3 M. 788 (Cnidus) . For the distinction between e/ocX^o-tao-rcu and troXirai 
see I.G.R. m 800 and 801 (Sillyum). For the suggestion that there was a 
property-qualification for the former see Jones ibid. p. 174, who pointed out 
that at Tarsus a payment of 500 drachmae was exacted for the exercise of 
political rights (Dio Chrysostom Orat. xxxiv 23). For the distinction between 
ot h/KOcpifievoi and oi rrjv aypousiav KaroiKovvres or j 7 r]ap[o]iKo{)w€S see 
I.G.R. hi 69. It was suggested hy Rostovtzeff ( SE.H.R.E . p. 562, note 3) that 
the latter may have been the same as the irapousoc in I.G.R. in 800 and 801 
(see above) ; there seems, however, to be a distinction between irapousoi and 
yempyoi in I.G.R. iv 598 = O.GJ. 519 and Cod. lust. 1 34, 1, and the word 
vd.pou<oL was generally used to designate resident aliens; see O.GJ. 219, note 
2i and 338, note xr. For the iroXiToypd<j>o<;, who was presumably responsible 
for the registration of citizens, see L.W. 136 a = Syll. s 742, I. 40 (Ephesus, 
86 b.c.): I.G.R. in 63 ( = O.GJ. 528), 65, 67 and 69 (Prusias ad Hypium); 
179 ( = O.GJ . 549> and 204, O.GJ. 547 and J.O.A.I. xxx (1937), Beibl. i7f„ 
nos. 12 ( = Ann. Ep. 1937, 89) and 23 (Ancyra): Dio Chrysostom le. (Tar- 
sus). For a politographia see C.I.L. in 6998= 13652 = Dessau yi ()6 = M.A.M.A. 
v 202 (Nacoleia). 

27 . See e.g. C.I.G. 2935 and 3673: I.G.R. in 215 ( = Mel. Beyrouth xm 
[1928I, p. 272L, no. 46, gladiator); rv 160, 162, 1272 (dancer), 1344, 1419 and 
1519: IBM. 605, 606 (actor) and 608 b: L.W. 1618 (poet) : AM. vxi (1882), 
p. 2S5, no. 26 (musician); vui (1883), p. 326f., no. o (corrected in R. Phil. 
lvi [1930], p. 3if.); xxi (1896), p. 113, no. 2: B.CJJ. xxvm (1904), p. 8if., 
nos. 5, 7, 10 and 16: F outlies de Delphes 111 x, 551 and Ephesos 11 no. 70 
(pantomimist, see Robert in Herm. x.xv [1930], p. ii3f.): Robert Ft. Anat. 
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pp. 143, 422 and 432f.: T.AM. u 585. For the multiple citizenship held by 
prominent men in Lycia see above p. 538. 

28 . For decrees (sometimes as an ewrij'y'rjo’is or eicr ay ytkia of those who 

did not hold office) as a yvdspt] (cunijyTjori's, eptfravurt?) of officials, usu- 
ally the strategoi and the grammatcus, see e.g. L.W. 140, Ephesos 11 no. 27 
— IBM. iv p. 238f., no. 481*, 11 . 5f., 416E and 433b, Ephesos 11 no. 19 = O.G.I. 
493 and SyllJ 867 (Ephesus): Ins. Magn. 113 — Syll . 3 807 (Magnesia ad 
Maeandrum, under Claudius or Nero) : L.W. 1604 and 1611 (Aphrodisias) : 
B.CJJ. ix (1885), p. 127 = SE.G. iv 418 (Nysa): O.GJ. 572 (Myra, Trpvra- 
veoju yvwfir)): T.AM. 11 i75 = /.GjR. ill 582 (Sidyma). For an eiariyi)cri<; of 
the Povkij and a yv(ofvq (?) of officials see R.E.G. xix (1906), p. 93E, no. 9 
(Aphrodisias). For an eMnyyijcris of a private person and an of 

a prytanis or an Asiarch see SE.G. iv 263 (Stratoniceia) and I.G.R. iv 261 
(Antandrus). See H. Swoboda Griech. Volkjbeschlusse, p. 178E and A. H. M. 
Jones, p. 34of., note 44. Decrees dealt with such subjects as the following: 
acceptance of gifts to the city (IBM. iv no. 481* and B.C.H. ix p. 127, see 
above); declaration of a month sacred to Artemis ( Syll . 3 867); an annual 
celebration of Antoninus’s birthday ( Ephesos n no. 19 = O.G.I. 493); im- 
munity for a physician (Ins. Magn. 1 13 = Syll . 3 807); provision for the dis- 
tribution of money bequeathed by a citizen (L.W. 1611); regulations con- 
cerning ferry-charges and unfair competition by reducing rates (O.GJ. 572 
and I.G.R. iv 1427 = 5 y//. 8 1262); formation of a gerousia (T.A.M. 11 175); 
punishment of unauthorized money-changers (O.GJ. 515, Mylasa); grant 
of public money to an individual (Pliny Epist. ad Trajan, no, Amisus, see 
Chap. XXV note 22). See also Jones, p. 340, note 41. 

29 . For the governor’s ratification of enactments of the Assembly see e.g. 
Ephesos 11 no. 27 = I EM. iv p. 238L, no. 481*, 1 . 336L a letter of the pro- 
consul approving the action taken with regard to the gift of Vibius Salutaris 
to Ephesus; IBM. 482 — Syll? 867, a decree of Ephesus declaring a month 
sacred to Artemis; Ephesos n no. 19 ( = O.G.I. 493, see above note 12) and 
no. 54 (erection of a statue of Cnidus, see above note 23 a) ; T.AM. 11 175 = 
I.GJR. hi 582, a decree of Sidyma (see above note 15). For his ratification of 
honours bestowed by the federal Assembly in Lycia see Chap. XXII note 61. 
For the suspension of the right of assembly in Prusa by the governor see 
above p. 600. The dispersal of the city-mob at Ephesus by the grammateus, 
related in Acta Apost. xix 41, may not be regarded as an instance of the 
forcible dismissal of the Assembly by an official, for although this gathering 
is called an eKicXrp-ia, it was not a regularly convened meeting of the citizens. 

30 . This seems to appear in the addition of cwro (or e«) npoyovcov to ex- 
pressions denoting rank or office: avt)p rrj<; irptunjs rafecos, Robert Et. Anat. 
p. 342, no. 3 (Sebastopolis, Caria) : ftovkevrrjs, CJ.G. 2813 (Aphrodisias), 
P.AS. 11 no. 17 (Heracleia Salbace) and Tur\ Tank iv (1940), p. 67 f. as 
read by Robert in RJE.G. lvii (1944), p. 224 (Smyrna): apfas, I.G.R. hi 
693 (Aperlae) and T.AM. 11 349 (navrdpxsav in yevovs, Xanthus) : o-rec^a- 
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vt]^6po<;, I.G.R. iv 1644 (Philadelpheia) : arparrfyoi, Keil-Premerstein 1 no. 
22 (Tmolus ?): srpvravi?, L.W. 1661 -AM. xxiv (1899), p. 217L, no. 45 
(perhaps Nacrasa but more probably Pergamum, see Robert Villes, p. 72) : 
I.G. xii 2, 243 and C.I.G. 348 6 = I.G.R. iv 1243 (rav hr&wpov airti fiaarike mv 
TrpvravrjLav av Ik yeveos SuxScfd/xevos, Mitylene and Pergamum). See also 
Levy in R.E.G. xii (1899), p. 265. For a ray pa ftovkevriKov at Iotape in 
Cilicia and a yevos fiovkexmKov at Laodiceia Catacecaumene see CJ.G. 4411 
b ( =I.G.R . hi 833 b) and 4412 b and MAM. A. 1 284. For the existence of 
this class in Lycia and the distinction between an apyr) jSovAevrwoJ and an 
a-PXV Br^porucrj see Chap. XXII note 68. The nature of the 8 ux Kocridnpoyro 1 
mentioned together with the council and gerousia at Aphrodisias ( R.E.G . 
xix [1906], p. 24if., no. 138 d) is unknown. For the principle decurionum 
honoribus plebeii fungi prohibentur see Digesta l 2, 7, 2. For the immunity 
of a decurio and his family from certain forms of punishment and his right, 
in the event of a capital charge, to present his case to the emperor for decision 
see Digesta xlviii 19, 9, uf. and 27, if.; xlix 4 praef. For the careers of new 
citizens see Ramsay Social Basis of Roman Power, p. uf. 

31 . For the censor (nprynp; or ySovAoypd^o?) see Pliny Epist. ad Trajan. 
79, 112 and 114: I.G.R. in 60, 64 and 66 and B.CJi. xxv (1901), p. 6if., no. 
207 (omitted in I.G.R. m 1422) (Prusias ad Hypium) : B.CH. xxv p. 54, 
no. 198 (Dia) : L.W. mi (Prusa): I.G.R. hi 1397 as restored by Robert in 
B.C.H. lii (1928), p. 4iof. (Nicaea): I.G.R. tv 445 and 446 and AM. xxxh 
(1907), p. 329, no. 60 (Pergamum): R.E.G. xix (1906), p. 274L, no. 169 
(Aphrodisias) : I.G R. hi 179 ( = O.GJ. 549) and 206 and J.O.AJ. xxx 
(1937), Beibl. 17, no. 12 = Ann. Ep. 1937, 89 (Ancyra). See also Levy in 
RE.G. xii (1899), p. 272f.: Liebenam Stadteverwaltung, p. 259b : Robert ibid. 
p. 41 1 : A. H. M. Jones Gree\ City, p. 171. For expulsion by the censor see 
Pliny ibid. 114 and for the grounds on which a member of an or do might 
be expelled see Digesta xlvii 10, 40 and 43 ( iniuria ) ; 14, 1, 3 ( abigeatus ) ; 
xlviii 7, 1 (vis privata ); L 7, 1 (desertio legationis) and Kubler in R.E. iv 
2329b There seem to have been 450 bouleutai at Ephesus (IBM. iv p. 238L, 
no. 481*, 1 . 223), but this was probably an unusually large number. For 50 
as an interim number at Tymandus see CJ.L. hi 6866 = Dessau 6090 (see 
above note 24). For a legitimus numerus in the Bithynian cities with the 
enrollment of additional members and the payment of an entrance-fee see 
Pliny 39, 5 and 1 12-13. For Erastus see Syll. 3 838 (see Chap. XXVI note 16) . 
For the fees see also Kubler ibid. 2329. For a irpaiKa /SovXevnJs in Galatia 
see CJJL. m 2%2 — I.G.R. hi 154 (a.d. 145). For athletes as bouleutai see e.g. 
I.GB. hi 370 (Adada); iv 855 (Laodiceia); 1419 (Smyrna); 1761 (Cibyra 
and Philadelpheia) : CJ.G. 3426 (Cyme, Philadelpheia and Rhodes) : L.W. 
1620 a (Apollonia, Miletus, Pessinus and Claudiopolis) and 1652 b = P.AS. n 
no. x=R.E.G. xlix (1936), p. 245 (mime, Antiocheia and Heracleia Salbace) : 
P.AS. hi no. 420 (Thymbrium and Adada) : B.C.H. ix (1885) , p. 68f., no. 1 
(Aphrodisias, Nicomedeia and Ancyra) : IBM. 615, 1 . 17 (Ephesus) and 617 
(Alexandria, Ephesus and Rhodes) : Fouilles de Delphes m 1, 551 (actor, 
see above note 27, twelve cities in Asia Minor, besides others in Greece). For 
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athletes who received honours in their native cities see Robert in R.A. m 
(1934), p. 52f. A reluctance to accept the post of bouleutes is suggested by 
Pliny 1 13, inviti fiunt decuriones, which, however, was regarded by Jones 
{ibid. p. 344) as corrupt; but for attempts at evasion see Kiibler ibid. 2349. 

32 . For fiovXapxoi see Swoboda Griech. V olf^sbeschliisse, p. 198^ Chapot 
Prov. Procons. p. 202 and Jones Gree\ City , p. 341, note 45, whose lists in- 
clude the following cities, all in Asia : Acmonia, Aezani, Aphrodisias, Colos- 
sae, Ephesus, Erythrae, Eumeneia, Hierapolis, Hierocaesareia, Mastaura, 
Miletus, Mitylene, Nysa, Philadelpheia, Smyrna, Thyateira, Tralles. To these 
may be added Hypaepa (Keil-Premerstein ill no. 84) and Priene {Ins. Priene 
246). For 8m fiiov / 3 ov\apxoi see I.G.R. iv 1230, 1233 and 1247 = O.GJ. 516 
(Thyateira). At Termessus there were twelve npofiovXoi, apparently one for 
each month, one of whom had the title of dpxvnpofiovXos and was the 
eponymous official, although inscriptions are often dated by the less exact 
term TrpofiovXos', see Heberdey in Den\schr. Wien. Akad. lxix 3 (1929), 
p. 127 and RE. v a 763!. For an eponymous TrpofiovXos at Sagalassus see 
I.GR. in 356, and for an apxt-npofiovXos as foreman of a board of archons 
at Ariassus in Pisidia see B.CH. xvi (1892), p. 429^, no. 59. For Soyparo- 
■ypdtfxu see Swoboda, p. 214 and Jones Ijc., whose list contains the following 
cities: Acmonia, Assus, Ephesus, Iasus and Mitylene, to which should prob- 
ably be added Hieropolis in Phrygia (Ramsay CB. 1 p. 699, no. 631). For 
restrictions on the passage or rescinding of the decrees of an ordo see Digesta 
l 9, 2f. For the prohibition to vote public funds to an individual see also 
Pliny Epist. ad Trajan. 110-11. For the eirtKvptucrt? of a decree of the fiovXrf 
of Smyrna by the proconsul see I.G.R. iv 1414. At Carmylessus (?) in Lycia 
even the permission to repair a private tomb was obtained from the pro- 
consul; see TAM. n 122. 

33 . See Levy in R.E.G. vm p. 226E, where the following examples of a 
council’s responsibility were cited: Pliny ad Trajan. 81 (public building at 
Prusa) : B.CJi. xvi p. 427, no. 58 =I.G.R. in 422 (gift of an estate at Arias- 
sus) : C.I.G. 4283 = TAM. 11 408 -I.G.R. m 664 = 1520 (theatre at Patara): 
L.W. 1124 (statue at Apameia Myrleia). For the authorization of a monu- 
ment at Smyrna see I.GE. iv 1420. For tombs see e.g. TAM. n 605 (Tlos) : 
I.G.R. iv 661 (Acmonia): Keil-Premerstein in p. no, no. 175 (Metropolis, 
Ionia): Ramsay CB. 1 p. 74, no. 7 (Laodiceia). See also B. Keil in Herm. 
xliii (1908), p. 575 and H. Stemler Die Griech. Grabschriften Kleinasiens 
(Halle 1909), p. 42. For appropriations from the vpocroBoi, or iropoi of the 
fiovkrj see I.G.R. iv 275 (Pergamum, rd 18 m) ; 578 (Aezani); 615 (Temeno- 
thyrae) ; 1272 (Thyateira) ; in 415 (Olbasa, nap’ iavrij s) : Ephesos 111 no. 57 
(Ephesus, xPVP aTa )- For an apyvporapias (see below note 45) fiovX fjs at 
Pergamum see Kondoleon Mutpacr. ’Em yp. no. 28 = Ins. Perg. 596, and for a 
Tapias fiovXrjs at Tmolus (Lydia) see Num. Ztschr. ui (1919), p. 117, no. 2. 
For fines for the violation of tombs to be paid to councils see Liebenam, 
p. 43E For gifts and bequests to councils see Laum Stiftungen 1 p. ioof. See 
also L.W. 1609 a (Aphrodisias) : I.GE. iv 1629 and 1632 (Philadelpheia) : 
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AM. vih (1883), p. 328b, no. 10 (Tralles) : B.CH. xvi (1892), p. 424L, no. 
54 (Pogla) and no. 61 [58] (Ariassus) : Alt. v. Hierap. no. 234 (Hierapolis) : 
Keil-Premerstein 1 no. 99 (Apollonis). For naming teachers and physicians 
(see above note 13) see Digesta xxvii 1, 6, 4 and l 9, 1. For the eirenarch (see 
below note 46) see Aristides Orat. l 72 Keil and Cod. lust, x 77. For other 
measures see Ins. Magn. 114 (Ephesus, see above note 16) : L.W. 519-20, cor- 
rected by Robert fit. Anat. p. 516!:. (Stratoniceia) : IBM. iv p. 238£., no. 481*, 
1 . 431E ( xpwro<f)opovvTe< ; at Ephesus) : l.G.R. iv 1414, corrected by Wilhelm 
in Anz. Wien. A\ad. lxi (1924), p. 115L (fyoprryydi ‘Ao-zkypncurTa'i at 
Smyrna). 

34 . For the eponymous magistrates see Levy in R.E.G. xii (1899), p. 271E: 
Chapot Prov. Procons. p. 235b : Jones Gree\ City , p. 174. For the 'nnrapxr)? 
at Cyzicus (see Chap. Ill note 20) see Klio v (1905), p. 293 = I.G.R. iv 149 
and I.G.R. iv 117 (lists). See also l.G.R. iv 153L and AM. x (1885), p. 202 
(a list). For the Trpvram? at Cyzicus see Chap. Ill note 18. For the epony- 
mous prytanis at Ephesus see e.g. Cl.G. 2955 ( = Ephesos 1 p. 70), 2982 
( = L.W. 152) and 3003 ( = L.W. 166 a) : I.B.M. 503 = O.G.I. 496: Ins. Magn. 
114: J.O.AJ. xviii (1915), Beibl. 85 (woman). For Pergamum see e.g. l.G.R. 
iv 445, 461, 499, 513 (woman) and 1687 (women) : Ins. Perg. 11 p. 251 
(woman): A.M. xxxv (1910), p. 442, no. 25 and p. 450, no. 31 (woman): 
BM. Cat. Mysia, p. 145, no. 278 (woman). See also Corradi in Riv. Fit. 
xxxix (1911), p. 5o6f. = Stud. Ellenist. p. 351!:. For Notium see I.G.R. iv 
1586= O.G 1 . 530 (Apollo): J.O.AJ. viii (1905), p. 160 and p. i66f., no. hi 
2 (women); p. i66f. and xv (1912), p. 46£. (Apollo). For lists of places hav- 
ing stephanephori see Liebenam, p. 556f. and Stier in R.E. hi a 2343L For 
stephanephori at Miletus see e.g. Cl.G. 2881: Milet 1 6, no. 189 ( -S.E.G . 1 
426) and 1 7, nos. 259, 263 and 265. For eponymous stephanephori see Ins. 
Magn. 113 ( =Syll . 3 807), 116 (woman), 117 (woman), 178, 179, 182 
(woman), etc. (Magnesia ad Maeandrum) : Cl.G. 3162, I.G.R. iv 1393 
(woman) and 1464, AM. xii (1887), p. 248, no. 7 and Philostratus Vit. Soph. 
n 26, 2 (Smyrna) : Cl.G. 2950 (Nysa) : Cl.G. 2927 (woman) (Tralles) : 
Alt. v. Hierap. 55 b (woman) and perhaps p. 180, no. m 6 (Hierapolis) : 
L.W. 1630 (woman), 1633 b, 1634 (woman), 1637 (woman) and 1639 
and R.E.G. xix (1906), p. 24if., nos. 138 d, 142, 163, 168, 169 (women), 
179, 180 and 183 (Aphrodisias) : L.W. 517 and 519 and B.CH. xuv (1920), 
p. 78E, nos. 10 and 11 (Stratoniceia): Keil-Premerstein 1 no. 93 and l.G.R. 
iv 1342 ? (Magnesia ad Sipylum) : L.W. 670 and l.G.R. iv 1374 (Maeonia). 
In some places the titles of prytanis and stephanephorus appear together 
in lists of offices, but there is nothing to indicate that either was eponymous; 
see I.G.R. iv 1322, 1323 ( = O.G./. 489 = Dessau 8864) and 1325 (Phocaea) : 
R.A. xix (1892), p. 122 = B.CH. xix (1895), p. 553 (Temnus ?): I.GB. 
iv 1225 and 1238 and R. Phil, xxxvn (1913), p. 307f., no. 7 (Thyateira) : 
Cl.G. 3953 d, P.AS. 11 nos. 15 and 17 and B.CJI. ix (1885), p. 338L, 
nos. 21 and 22 (Heracleia Salbace). For the Srjptovpyos see Chap. Ill 
note 20. For an eponymous demiourgos at Samos (probably in the first cen- 
tury) and at Cnidus see l.G.R. iv 984 and SE.G. 1 393 (women) : Cl.G. 2654 
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AM. viii (1883), p. 328L, no. 10 (Tralles): B.CH. xvi (1892), p. 424L, no. 
54 (Pogla) and no. 61 [58] (Ariassus) : Alt. v. Hierap. no. 234 (Hierapolis) : 
Keil-Premerstein 1 no. 99 (Apollonis). For naming teachers and physicians 
(see above note 13) see Digesta xxvii 1, 6, 4 and l 9, 1. For the eirenarch (see 
below note 46) see Aristides Oral, l 72 Keil and Cod. lust, x 77. For other 
measures see Ins. Magn. 114 (Ephesus, see above note 16) : L.W. 519-20, cor- 
rected by Robert lit. Anat. p. 516E (Stratoniceia) : IBM. iv p. 238!., no. 481*, 
1 . 431L (xpwro<f>opovvre<; at Ephesus) : l.G.R. iv 1414, corrected by Wilhelm 
in Am. Wien. A {ad. lxi (1924), p. H5f. (^oprrjyoi 'AcneXipnacrrai at 
Smyrna). 

34 . For the eponymous magistrates see Levy in R.E.G. xn (1899), p. zyiL-. 
Chapot Prov. Procons. p. 235f.: Jones Gree{ City, p. 174. For the imrapxris 
at Cyzicus (see Chap. Ill note 20) see Klio v (1905), p. 293 = 7.6.!?. iv 149 
and I.G.R. w 117 (lists). See also l.G.R. iv 153L and AM. x (1885), p. 202 
(a list). For the irpvrdm? at Cyzicus see Chap. Ill note 18. For the epony- 
mous prytanis at Ephesus see e.g. Cl.G. 2955 ( =Ephesos 1 p. 70), 2982 
( = L.W. 152) and 3003 ( = L.W. 1 66 a) : I.B.M. 503 = O.G.I. 496 : Ins. Magn. 
114: J.O.AJ. xviii (1915), Beibl. 85 (woman). For Pergamum see e.g. l.G.R. 
iv 445, 461, 499, 513 (woman) and 1687 (women): Ins. Perg. 11 p. 251 
(woman): AM. xxxv (1910), p. 442, no. 25 and p. 450, no. 31 (woman): 
BM. Cat. Mysia, p. 145, no. 278 (woman). See also Corradi in Riv. Fil. 
xxxix (1911), p. 5o6f. = Stud. Ellenist, p. 351b For Notium see l.G.R. iv 
1586=0.6./. 530 (Apollo): J.O.AJ. viii (1905), p. 160 and p. i66f., no. m 
2 (women); p. i66f. and xv (1912), p. 46I:. (Apollo). For lists of places hav- 
ing stephanephori see Liebenam, p. 556L and Stier in R.E. m a 2343!. For 
stephanephori at Miletus see e.g. Cl.G. 2881: Milet 1 6, no. 189 ( = S.E.G. 1 
426) and 1 7, nos. 259, 263 and 265. For eponymous stephanephori see Ins. 
Magn. 113 (=Syll. 3 807), 116 (woman), 117 (woman), 178, 179, 182 
(woman), etc. (Magnesia ad Maeandrum) : Cl.G. 3162, I.G.R. iv 1393 
(woman) and 1464, AM. xn (1887), p. 248, no. 7 and Philostratus Vit. Soph. 
11 26, 2 (Smyrna) : Cl.G. 2950 (Nysa) : Cl.G. 2927 (woman) (Tralles) : 
Alt. v. Hierap. 55 b (woman) and perhaps p. 180, no. in 6 (Hierapolis) : 
L.W. 1630 (woman), 1633 b, 1634 (woman), 1637 (woman) and 1639 
and R.E.G. xix (1906), p. 241L, nos. 138 d, 142, 163, 168, 169 (women), 
179, 180 and 183 (Aphrodisias) : L.W. 517 and 519 and B.CH. xuv (1920), 
p. 78f., nos. 10 and 1 1 (Stratoniceia) : Keil-Premerstein 1 no. 93 and l.G.R. 
iv 1342 ? (Magnesia ad Sipylum) : L.W. 670 and l.G.R. iv 1374 (Maeonia). 
In some places the titles of prytanis and stephanephorus appear together 
in lists of offices, but there is nothing to indicate that either was eponymous; 
see l.G.R. iv 1322, 1323 ( = O.G. 7 . 489 = Dessau 8864) and 1325 (Phocaea) : 
R.A. xix (1892), p. i22 = B.C.H. xix (1895), P- 553 (Temnus ?): I.GJR. 
iv 1225 and 1238 and R. Phil, xxxvn (1913), p. 307!., no. 7 (Thyateira) : 
Cl.G. 3953 d, PAS. 11 nos. 15 and 17 and B.CH. ix (1885), p. 338L, 
nos. 21 and 22 (Heracleia Salbace). For the Srjpuovpyos see Chap. Ill 
note 20. For an eponymous demiourgos at Samos (probably in the first cen- 
tury) and at Cnidus see I.G.R. iv 984 and SB.G. 1 393 (women) : Cl.G. 2654 
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704 (Synnada). On the other hand, there seem to have been only three 
strategoi at Attaleia in Lydia ( I.G.R. iv 1168 c) and at Julia Gordus (Keil- 
Premerstein i no. 170), four archons at Bruzus (I.G.R. iv 681) and at Apol- 
lonia Salbace ( B.CH . ix [1885], p. 345, no. 28), and three at Trajanopolis 
(l.GR. iv 625 and 626), at Sebastopolis in Caria (Robert £t. Anat. p. 341, 
no. 2), at Ilias (?) on the Phrygian-Pisidian border (Ramsay C£. 1 p. 332, 
no. 145) and, in aj>. 12, at Eumeneia (l.GR. iv 723). At Samos the board 
of strategoi was headed by an dpx^pxnavi.s (I.G.R. iv 1722 = S.E.G. 1 403 
and ’Apx- AeXr. lx.). At Magnesia ad Sipylum (see above) and at Chios 
( C.l.G . 2221 b) the foreman was called arTpanyyb<; 7t/><5tos or to irpavrov 
and his colleagues <rwapxovres; he is described as irpStTos at Attaleia (see 
above), at Eresus ( LG . xn 2, 544 =I.G.R. iv 15), at Pergamum (I.G.R. iv 
460), at Hierapolis (I.G.R. iv 821 and 822), at Chios (I.G.R. iv 934), at Sardis 
(Ins. Sardis <\j = I.GR. iv 1523), at Temnus (?) (R.A. xix [1892], p. 122 = 
B.C.H. xix [1895], p. 553) and at Ephesus (Ephesos in nos. 70, 71 and 88); 
as o-TparTjyipras rbv irpcbrov tottov at Aezani (I.G.R. iv 578 and 585); 
and as ap£as rrjv irpayrqv crTparrjyiav at Philadelpheia (L.W. 656) and 
similarly at Tabae (Robert Hellenica m p. 33). The position of foreman 
was also expressed by the formula oi mpl rov Selva o-rparrjyovvres or crrpa- 
rrjyoi; see e.g. L.W. 494 (Bargylia) : CJ.G. 3948 (Carura) : S£.G. 1 396 
(Samos): l.GR. iv 315 c and 480 (Pergamum). See also Menadier, p. 66, 
note 17 and Levy in R.E.G. xn p. 264. 

37 . See Levy in R.E.G. xn p. 268, who pointed out that apxtav and <rrpa- 
rijyos are used synonymously in Digesta xxvn 1, 15, 9 and that this usage 
appears also in such expressions as [<rTpa]rrfyovvrct)v t&v [wept] tov Selva 
[dp]x6vr(ov (Ramsay CJ3 . 1 p. 600, no. 472 = I.GR. iv 686, Sebaste), crrpartj- 
ytas tov Selva a apxov ros (I.G.R. iv 239, Hadrianeia, not Blaudus), ap£as 
rrjv irpd)rr)v arTpaTr/yiav (L.W. 656, Philadelpheia) . The title irpwros dpx<vv 
(sometimes ap£a? rr/v p.eyurri)v or Trjv wpibrrjv dpxtjv) is frequently found 
in inscriptions and especially on coins, where it was presumably used instead 
of TrpoiTos oTparTjyds; see Ramsay C.B. 1 pp. 591 and 600 and Head H.N. 2 
p. Ixix. The position is also indicated by the expression ol irepl rov Selva 
apxovres ; see e.g. CJ.G. 2760 and 2799 (Aphrodisias) ; 3667 (Cyzicus) : 
Ins. Sardis 60 = l.GR. iv 1512 (Sardis): l.GR. iv 120 (Apollonia ad Rhyn- 
dacum) ; 567 (Aezani) ; 681 (Bruzus) ; 702 (Synnada) ; 1207 (Thyateira) ; 
in 84 (Amastris); 91 and 92 (Abonuteichus) ; 113 and 114 (Sebastopolis, 
Pontus). It appears also in the formula [em.]pe\[T)]0evro<; rov Selva ap- 
Xojt[os kou tu> ]v (Twapxbvriov a[vrov] (I.G.R. iv 1333, Magnesia ad Sipy- 
lum). The board is called a crwapxta in I.G.R. iv 1294 (Judia Gordus), Coll. 
Wadd. 2165 (Antiocheia ad Maeandrum) and Stud. Pont, hi 141 (Amaseia). 

38 . JJJS. xi (1890), p. I2if., no. 5 (Ceramus) : l.GR. iv 915 c (Cibyra): 
JUS. lvii (1937), p. if. (Orcistus, a.d. 237): I.G. xn 2, 67 = I.G.R. iv 45 
(Mitylene) : O.G.I. 515 (Mylasa). For a vopos of the strategoi at Miletus 
concerning the sale of the priesthood of Asclepius see Milet 1 7, no. 204. For 
the examination of a fugitive slave by the magistrates at Nicomedeia see 
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Pliny Epist. ad Trajan. 74, 1. For Antoninus’s edict see above note 2. For 
the archons’ responsibility for the erection of a statue of the emperor see 
I.GR. iv 567 (Aezani). See also Levy in RE.G. xn pp. 266L and 27 gi. For the 
coins (see Levy in RE.G. xiv p. 363L) see Head HJN ? pp. lxvii and 628, 
who pointed out that m with the name of the magistrate indicates that the 
coin was issued during his term of office and that Sui and reapa show that 
it was provided at his expense. See also I.G.R. iv 769 (icd^/a? koX vo[p,]- 
urpa[ra] of a strategos), probably from Hyrgaleis (see Cl. Rev. xxi [1907], 
p. 58). For a special commissioner ( Karcurraffeis cm rfj<s x a P°4 ea> <i tov 
XeirroO x^knov) see Ins. Magn. 164. 

39 . For the o-rpanjyos «ri ra>v onktov at Smyrna see CJ.G. 3154 ( =Sy//. 8 

1263), 3162, 3193 and 3201: L.W. 1522 a: I.G.R. iv 1413: M.k.B. v (1884-5), 
p. 85, no. 274. For the supposed office of cnrkotfivkaj; see Robert Et. Anat. 
p. 457L, who showed that it did not exist. A [arpanjyos] em rrjs clprjvgs 
has been restored in I.GR. iv 1435. Since the restoration is uncertain, the 
office may be that of the clpgvdpxgv (see below note 46), who is known at 
Smyrna from I.GR. 1437 and 1438. The iropira'uov trrparjjyds in CJ.G. 
3348 (Smyrna), generally accepted (e.g. by Levy in RE.G. vm [1895], p. 247, 
by Liebenam, p. 288, by Chapot Prov. Procons. pp. 242 and 403 and by 
Schwahn in RE. Suppl. vi 1086 and 1107) and regarded as connected with 
religious ceremonies or processions, was shown by E. E. Briess in RE.G. 
xxvi (1913), p. 47f. to be a man’s name. For the o-rparqybv Sta wkto<s see 
I.GR. iv 860 (Laodiceia) : CJ.G. 3948 (Carura): B.CH. ix (1885), p. 346L, 
no. 30= PAS. 11 no. 25 = Robert Et. Anat. p. 339, no. 1 (Sebastopolis, Caria). 
For the office of nyctostrategus as a munus see Digesta l 4, 18, 12. For a 
wKTepiirr) cTTpaTr/yia at Tralles and at Tabae see CJ.G. 2930 and Robert 
ibid. p. 322. For a wKrcpiin)a and a wKTo<j>vkaJ; at Ephesus see J.O.AJ. 
xxiv (1929), Beibl. 6if. ( =S£.G. rv 515) and ’A px- A«Xt. vii (1921-2), pp. 
1 13 and 258. See also O. Hirschfeld Kl. Sc hr. p. 601. For the o-Tparqyos iirl 
■rijs at Stratoniceia and Alabanda in the Hellenistic period see Chap. 

V note 47. For two cm rrj s x < * > P a<! crTparrfyoL at Aphrodisias during the 
Roman period see CJ.G. 2837: L.W. 1604 and 1611 ( = AM . v [1880], p. 
340L, no. 12) : RE.G. xix (1906), p. 93L, no. 9: B.CH. xiv (1890), p. 605!., 
no. 2 =JHS. xx (1900), p. 73, no. 1 (near Plarasa and so in the territory of 
Aphrodisias). For the office at Tralles see B.CH. xxvm (1904), p. 79L, no. 2 
(perhaps pre-Roman). 

40 . See Chap. Ill note 32. For the ypapparevs in the Roman period see 
Swoboda Griech. Vol\sbeschliisse, p. 2o6f.: Schulthess in RE. vn 1747!.: 
Levy in RE.G. vm (1895), P- 22 5 ^ an d xn p. 267: A. H. M. Jones Greeks 
City, p. 238L Levy pointed out that at least in the more important cities 
there were separate grammateis for the council and the demos and that in 
some places (Hieropolis, Tralles and Tarsus) there were two and even four 
or five grammateis. At Ephesus in the third century there seem to have been 
six; see Num. Ztschr. lviii (1915), p. i27f. and J.O.AJ. xxv (1929), Beibl. 
iji.=SE.G. tv 523. For the presentation of resolutions see above note 28. 
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For statues see L.W. 165 (Ephesus) : Ins. Magn. 169E (Magnesia ad Maean- 
drum) : P.AS. 1 p. 98f., no. 5 (Tralles) : I.G.R. hi 1397 (Nicaea) ; iv 625 
and 626 (Trajanopolis); 786 (Apameia); 900, 901 and 911 (Cibyra). For 
the grammateus at Ephesus see IBM. iv p. 238L, no. 481*, 11 . 222L and 297!. 
(see Chap. XXIV note 43) : Ephesos n no. ig = O.G.I. 493: Acta Apost. xix 
35f. For Cibyra see I.G.R. iv 915 c, for Orcistus see JHS. lvii (1937), p. if. 
and for Stratoniceia see L.W. 519. For the coins see Head HHd p. lxix and 
Schulthess ibid. 1750E For a list of cities which had grammateis during the 
Roman period see Liebenam, p. 548L 

41 . See Chap. Ill note 33. For the agoranomos during the Roman period 
see R. Haderli in Jahrbb. f. Cl. Philol. Suppl. xv (1887), p. 6if. (where, 
however, too close a parallel is drawn between the agoranomos and the 
Roman aedile) : Liebenam, pp. 363!. and 539L (a list) : Levy in R.E.G. xiv 
p. 367: Chapot Proo. Procons. p. 248E: A. H. M. Jones Greek, City, p. 215E 
Two agoranomoi are known at Ceramus (J.HS. xi [1890], p. 123, no. 6) 
and at Tralles ( B.CH . 1 [1877], P- 55 > n0 - 2 ) anc ^ perhaps at Smyrna ( B.CH . 
11 [1878], p. 3of., no. 11, perhaps pre-Roman) and three at Mobolla in Caria 
{AM. xi [1886], p. 203 = B.CH. x [1886], p. 488, no. 2). For the construction 
by agoranomoi of market-buildings at Tralles see B.CH, 1 p. 55, no. 2 (a 
covered promenade, an agoranomion and ergasteria) and CJ.G. 2930 (marble 
tables in the 6 \jjaptoir<o\eiov) . For the agoranomion see also l.G.R. rv 504 
(Pergamum, see Chap. XXIV note 49) : 1 JBM. 656 (Ephesus) : B.CH. v 
(1881), p. 478L, no. 2 (Samos) : LG. xn 1, 3 = Syll? 974 (Rhodes); xn 3, 170 
(Astypalaea) . For other public works see AM. xxiv (1899), p. 168, no. 6 
(a tpKo? and pavement at Pergamum): Ephesos hi no. 13 (pavement at 
Ephesus) : I.G.R. iv 860 (heating of deppxn veptnaroi at Laodiceia) : Ins. 
Magn. 179 (heating of a fiairq) : AM. xxi (1896), p. 373 (column at Apa- 
meia). See also G. Hirschfeld in Ztschr. f. Oest. Gymnasialwesen 1882, p. 
502L and SB. Berl. A\ad. 1888, p. 87of. and below note 52. For price-fixing 
at Pergamum see I.G.R. iv 352 = O.G.I. 484, 1 . i6f. (see Chap. XXVI note 51) 
and Corradi in Riv. Fil. xxxix (1911), p. 538L = Studi Ellenist. p. 4iof. See 
also I.G.R. iv 146 = 5 y//. 8 799 1, 1. i9f. (Cyzicus, aj>. 38). For prices of bread 
fixed by an agoranomos at Ephesus in the early second and the early third 
centuries see Ephesos 111 p. 102, no. iof. and p. 103 and S.E.G. iv 518. For 
supplying the market with merchandise see Ins. Magn. 179 (including oil) : 
B.CH. xi (1887), p. 3o6f., no. 1 (Cys in Caria) and p. 473f., no. 45 (Thya- 
teira, spending much to lower the price of oil); Klio x (1910), p. 235, no. 4 
(Laodiceia Catacecaumene, grain “at a low price”) : JHS. vi (1885), p. 353, 
no. 105 (Didyma, grain and oil and other «irinj8«a at a low price). For 
weights inscribed ayopavopos see B.CH. n (1878), p. 28f. and lviii (1934), 
p. 507f. (Smyrna) : CJ.G. 8544 and 8545 (origin unknown) : ’A p\- AcXt. ix 
(1924-5), II apap. 50 (Methymna). For seals (?) see B.CH. xvn (1893), 
p. 536, nos. 7-8 (Nicomedeia) . For an agoranomos iv cmroSelcj, or iv Svcr- 
X/mjcttw Kcupcp or ineiyowi (-overt) Kaupqi (-pot?) see R.E.A. hi (1901), 
p. 275 = iv (1902), p. 78 (Acmonia): B.CH. ix (1885), p. 74 £., no. 5 (Aphro- 
disias): I.G.R. m 60, 69 and 1423 (Prusias ad Hypium); 226 zzO.GJ. 537 
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(Pessinus); iv 1631 and 1640 (Philadelpheia) : AM. xxn (1897), p. 43L, no. 
24 (Pessinus). For the expressions iiruf>avoi)<s, peyakoTrpeircvs, TTokv8a7rdv<o<;, 
iroXvreXais, <fnkoripM<i, eVSofws, <£iXo86£g)s and evcrTadat s see I.G.R. hi 
60, 62, 65-68 and 1422 (Prusias ad Hypium); iv 654 ( ~M.AMA. vi 265, 
Acmonia); 1169 (Attaleia); 1250, 1257 ( = O.GJ . 524) and 1290 (Thyateira); 
1438 (Smyrna): CJ.G. 2929 (Tralles) : L.W. 1604 (Aphrodisias) : Ins. Sardis 
31: B.CJI. x (1886), p. 520, no. 17 (Nysa); xi (1887), p. 473f., no. 45 (Thya- 
teira): MAMA. iv 15 (Prymnessus ?); vi 372 (Synnada) : Ephesos hi p. 
ioif., nos. 10-18: Robert Et. Anat. p. 322 (Tabae, ptrd irokk 5>v dvakoipdroiv) . 
For terms of three or four or six months see I.G.R. hi 66 and 1423; iv 1169, 
1250, 1256 and 1257 ( = O.Gi. 524): L.W. 1541: Ins. Magn. 164 ( = O.G.I. 
485) and 179: Newton Hist, of Disc. 11 p. 797, no. 100, corrected by Robert 
Et. Anat. p. 546E For an agoranomos Si’ okov rod ctous irpcuro? kcu pavos 
at Tralles see CJ.G. 2929 and L.W. 60 6 =P.AS. 1 p. 97, no. 3. 

42 . See Chap. Ill note 33 and, for the Roman period, Liebenam, p. 368f. 
(with a list) : Levy ibid. p. 365L: A. H. M. Jones Gree\ City, p. 2i7f. (with 
list on p. 350, note 15). Both an agoranomos and a a itwptjs are mentioned in 
the following inscripuons: CJ.G. 2882 (Miletus); 2929 (Tralles); 4415 b = 
J.O.AJ. v (1902), p. 204 (Iotape) : I.G.R. iv 658 (Acmonia); 740 (Eumeneia, 
perhaps Tralles); 1167 (Attaleia); 1248 ( =J.O.A.I . xxi-xxii [1922-4], Beibl. 
254, no. n=S£.G. 11 653 = Ann. £p. 1923, 42) and 1290 (Thyateira); 1543 
(Erythrae); 1637 (Philadelpheia): Ins. Magn. 164 — O.G.I. 485: Milet 1 7, 
nos. 263 and 264: B.CJI. vn (1883), p. 272E, no. 15 (Nysa) ; xi (1887), p. 100, 
no. 23 (Thyateira) : Ramsay CJB. 1 p. 564, no. 462 (Acmonia) : PAS. 1 p. 98L, 
nos. 5 and 10 (Tralles): Klio x (1910), p. 235, no. 4 (Laodiceia Catacecau- 
mene). For creir<avi kcl xpr/para see L.W. 648 ( = I.G.R. iv 1632, Philadel- 
pheia); 985 and 992 ( =I.G.R. iv 580 = O.G./. 511, Aezani): I.G.R. hi 1421 
and 1422 (Prusias ad Hypium) : Ramsay CJB. 1 p. 333, no. 146 = P.A.S. in 
no. 612 (Ilyas). See also Klio x p. 235, no. 4 ( c-emu vij era? / 3 ‘ 8 l\a B^pocrlaiv 
\pr\(ia.T(av) : I.G.R. hi 493 (819/260-105 nvp6$ at Oenoanda) : P.A.S. 1 p. 49, 
no. 25 corrected by Robert Et. Anat. p. 347 (o-citwJvikos] rropo s at Assus) : 
Digesta l 8, 2, 2f. ( [frumentaria ratio). For sitonai at Tralles who imported 
grain from Egypt for the local market, in one case advancing money to pay 
for it and all necessary expenses, see CJ.G. 2927 (see Chap. XXVI note 33) 
and 2930 and PAS. 1 p. io8f., no. 10. For the importation from Egypt by 
other persons see Syll , 8 839 (Hadrian, see Chap. XXVI note 29) and Ephesos 
hi no. 16 (Ephesus) : BM. Cat. Lycaonia, etc. p. xcv and p. 199, no. 198E and 
Hum. Chron. xx (1900), p. loof. (Caracalla, Tarsus). For a sitones who 
suffered a loss (lr)pi(a>) 0 eis) of 5000 denarii see Ins. Magn. 164 -O.G.I. 
485 — RJJ.G. xhi (1900), p. i6f. For other- cases of expenditure by sitonai see 
I.G.R. iv 1290 (Thyateira) and B.C.H. xi (1887), p. 31E, no. 45 and p. 379!., 
no. 2 and xliv (1920), p. 93, no. 28 (Stratoniceia) . For a sitones at Phila- 
delpheia who supplied cooked food see I.G.R. iv 1638 (see also 1637 of an 
agoranomos). For a <reiT(ovrjo-a<; [dyji'&i? xal 7roXu8a7rdva)s see I.G.R. iv 
1273 (Thyateira). For a sitones iv Kaipift 8vtr#c6X<w and iv avavKaioTarois 
Kcupots see B.CH, xi (1887), p. 473E, no. 45 (Thyateira) and I.G.R. iv 1572 
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(Teos). For city grain-markets at Smyrna (built with money given by 
Hadrian) and Tarsus see Philostratus Vit. Soph. 1 25, 2 (see Chap. XXVI 
note 15) and A.] A xlii (1938), p. 55 L = Ann . Ep. 1938, 4 (aj>. 205). In some 
places grain seems to have been provided by a evdvjvidpxn^ as frequently in 
Egypt; see I.G.R. hi 89 =}.O.AJ. xxvm (1933), Beibl. 69 f., no. 17 (Amas- 
tr is): B.CJi. xu (1888), p. 83b, nos. 9-11 and S.E.G. iv 307 (Stratoniceia). 
See also I.G.R. iv 1572 (<£i>Xa£as rrjv evBrjviav, of a sitones at Teos). It is 
uncertain whether the rpireimq s i*. giver of rpireis, who appears at Per- 
gamum ( I.G.R. iv 414 [-AM. xxxv [19x0], p. 480, no. 69], ex t£>\v ISLcjv 
ets 7-9] v rpneiav irokka avaf X]wo-[a9], and 477 = 1680) and at Thyateira 
( I.G.R. . iv 1228, 1244, 1256 and 1290: B.CJi. x [1886], p. 4iof., no. 14 [ =zR.A 
xxx [1875], p. 48f.] and xi [1887], p. 457, no. 20), where he is often men- 
tioned together with the agoranomos and the sitones, was either an official 
of the city (so Liebenam, p. 363, note 4 and Hepding in AM. xxxv p. 477) 
or a private donor. 

43 . For the dcrruvopo? see Liebenam, p. 405E: Jones Gree\ City, p. 2i3f. 
For his duties see Digesta xliii 10. For the office see C.I.G. 4019, 4026, 4032 
(corrected in JJiS. xliv [1924], p. 43L, no. 80 = SE.G. vi 62) and 4069 (An- 
cyra in Galatia) : I.G.R. iv 239 (Hadrianeia) : I.G. xu x, 44 =l.G.R. iv 11x5 
(Rhodes): C.RAJ. 1925, p. 35 (Therma Phazimonitarum, Pontus). For the 
astynomoi at Pergamum see O.GJ. 483 (a “royal law,” see above p. 40!. 
and Chap. V note 47). For a special water-commissioner (iTripdkryrqs) 
see AM. xxxiii (1908), p. 410, no. 43 (Pergamum): B.CJi. xviii (1894), 
p. 53 9 = AM. xx (1895), p. 239 (Tire, perhaps for Ephesus): J.G.R. iv 242 
(Hadriani). For a ycvopevos m rStv («rt) irqy&v SieHav see Ins. Magn. 164 
-O.GJ. 485 as read in RJE.G. xiii (1900), p. i6f. 

44 . RE.G. xix (1906), p. 208, no. 86 and p. 243L, no. 142 (Aphrodisias) : 
B.CJi. xi (1887), p. 473E, no. 45 (Thyateira): Paton-Hicks 108 and 113 
(Cos) : T AM. 11 905 -I.GM. m 739, c. 63 (Myra). For ikauoviKa xpxjpara 
see CI.G. 2742, 1 . 2 as emended by Robert £ t. Anat. p. 314L (Aphrodisias) 
and I.G.R. 111 60 and 68 (Prusias ad Hypium). See also Liebenam, p. 370 and 
Robert ibid. p. 317. 

45 . See Chap. Ill note 34. For the rapias and the apyvporaptas in the 
Roman period see Oehler in RE. 11 802: Liebenam, pp. 293E and 564!. (lists) : 
Levy in R.E.G. xiv (1901), p. 356E: Chapot Prov. Procons. p. 254!.: Schwahn 
in RE. iv a 2132E It was supposed by Ramsay ( C.B. 1 p. 441E), Oehler, 
Liebenam and Schwahn that two different officials were designated by 
these titles. But, while both appear in some cities, namely, Ephesus (IJ 3 M. 
506 and 636), Aphrodisias (e.g. CJ.G. 2782, 2787, 2795 and 2817) and 
Tralles (CJ.G. 2930 and PAS. 1 p. 98!., nos. 5 and 10), it is highly prob- 
able, as Levy observed, that the same official is meant; for at Prusias ad 
Hypium both a Tapias and an apyvpoTaplas of the cXauavucd ypypaja are 
mentioned (I.GR. in 60, 68 and 1423, see above note 44), and it is scarcely 
likely that there were two separate funds of this name. For boards at Smyrna, 
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consisting of a foreman and six crwdp^avre s see CJ.G. 3151 ( = I.G.R. iv 
1435), 3152 and 3162. For rapiat at Pergamum and Miletus see I.G.R. iv 
352 = O.GJ. 484, 11 . 45 and 53L (see Chap. XXVI note 51) and Milet 1 7, no. 
204. For the treasurers of the oil-fund and the grain-fund at Prusias ad 
Hypium see above and l.G JR., m 1421 and 1422. For fines for tomb-violation 
see IBM. 636 (Ephesus) and Alt. v. Hierap. no. 331 (Hierapolis) . For the 
public slaves at Pergamum see l.G JR. iv 352 = O.GJ. 484, 1 . 45!.; it was ex- 
pressly stated (1. 53 f.) that the insolvent debtor should be tried, not by the 
tamiai, but by selected former strategoi. The regulations concerning the sale 
of the priesthood of Asclepius at Miletus ( Milet 1 7, no. 204) ordered the 
purchaser to report the name of his nominee to the tamiai. For a coin of 
Smyrna inscribed rap.£a? see BM. Cat. Ionia, p. 253, no. 151 and for dating 
by a tamias at Smyrna see Robert in R. Phil, lxv (1939), p. I96f. Certain 
cities had an oIk ovopos rr}<; iroXetos, who also seems to have been in charge 
of the public funds (see Chap. Ill note 34); see I.G.R. iv 1435 and CJ.G. 
3162 (Smyrna) : I.GR. iv 813 (Hierapolis, two men) ; 1630 (Philadelpheia) : 
J.O.AJ. xvi (1913), Beibl. 72, no. 3 (Dorylacum): TAM. 11 1151 = B.CJi. 
xvi (1892), p. 225, no. 81 (Olympus): CJ.G. 2717 (Stratoniceia) and 2811 
(Aphrodisias) . He did not take the place of the tamias, for the latter also ap- 
pears in inscriptions from most of the cities in which the oikpnomos is known. 
He was perhaps a subaltern official, as suggested by Liebenam (p, 295), for he 
is often mentioned as having the responsibility for the erection of a statue. On 
the other hand, the oi\onomos in CJ.G. ^jj-j—SylJ 1231 (Nicomedeia) was 
only a former public slave. The d7ro§€KTTjs t&v iroXetrwcwv yjr^pArav at Thya- 
teira ( I.G.R. iv 1248 [ =S.E.G. 11 653], B.CJT. xi [1887], p. 473^, no. 45 and R. 
Phil, xxxvii [1913], p. 322b, no. 15) and the yevopevo 5 «ri rwv Sti/juxtImv 
vpoo-oSav at Laodiceia (l.G JR. iv 860 and 862) were presumably also fiscal 
officials. For a financial official called exX<ryt<rnjs, known at Alabanda, Assus, 
Eumeneia, Mylasa and Sardis, whose duties are not clear but may have in- 
volved the auditing or perhaps the collection of taxes, see Buckler and Robin- 
son in A.J.A. xvm (1914), p. 348. 

46 . For the €tpT)vapxr)<s (-os) see Digesta l 4, 18, 7: Cod. lust, x 77: Cagnat 
De municip. et prov. Militiis in Imp. Rom. (Paris 1880), pp. 25L and 37 
(with list) : O. Hirschfeld Kl. Schr. p. 6o2f. (with list) : Liebenam, p. 358 
(with additions to Hirschfeld’s list) : Levy in RJE.G. xn (1899), pp. 282 and 
288f.: Chapot, p. 26of.: Schulthess in R.E. Suppl. in 419E (including Egypt) : 
Schwahn in R.E. Suppl. vi no6f., where the eircnarch was identified with 
the [crrpanjyos] m rrjq eip-rjwjs at Smyrna (l.G JR. iv 1435, see above note 
39) : Robert Bt. Anat. p. io3f.: Jones Greeks City, p. 212L It was pointed out 
by Robert in B.CJH. ui (1928), p. 408, note 3 that, contrary to the usual 
opinion, there was an eirenarch at Ephesus also; see L.W. 147 a: Ephesos 111 
nos. 70, 71 and 88: ’A p\. AeXr. ix (1924-25), p. n8f. For the appointment of 
the eirenarch by the governor see above note 33. For the holding of the office 
by a verna Caesaris see I.G.R. in 240 = O.GJ. 550 (Tyriaeum ?), where, 
however, as was observed by the editor, followed by Schulthess (ibid. 420), 
his duties may have been limited to an imperial domain. For Antoninus’s 
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edict see above note 2. For the (fictitious) rescue of a young woman from a 
band of robbers in Cilicia by an eirenarch see Xenophon of Ephesus Ephesi- 
aca 11 13 (cited by Hirschfeld, p. 604L). The eirenarch tS>v av<o tuopdov kou 
A pvpov at Termessus ( B.CJti . xxm [1899], p. 29if., no. \ - T.AM. in 1, 104) 
was presumably in charge of a mountainous district belonging to the city; 
see Heberdey in Denise hr. Wien. A fad. lxix 3 (1929), p. 5, who suggested 
that the eirenarchs at Termessus ( TAM . in 1, 906-915), unlike those in 
other cities, were administrative officials in the rural territory. Eirenarchs 
(and two dvTtuprjvapxoi) appear in a large number of inscriptions on the 
walls of a grotto in the Hisar Dag in southern Pisidia; see Ann. Scuol. Atene 
vi-vii (1923-24), p. 53of. = SE.G. vi 686f. The editor’s suggestion (p. 538) 
that they may have been connected with the cult of the Great Mother was 
rejected by Robert in B.CJi. lii p. 408, who observed that the inscriptions 
merely commemorated visits of the eirenarchs of the neighbouring city 
(Ariassus, 20 km. distant, see Et. Anat. p. 105). For the hunyp.lT <u see Hirsch- 
feld, p. 6o6f.: Chapot, p. 262f.: Ficbigcr in RE. v 784: Schulthess ibid. 421: 
von Premerstein in Klio xm (1913), p. 84^: Robert Et. Anat. p. 103: Jones, 
p. 2i2f. The title was restored in two of the inscriptions from the Hisar Dag 
(SE.G. vi 688 and 690) by Robert in B.CJT. lii p. 409, who pointed out that 
they were evidently the escorts of the eirenarchs. A body of diogmitai was 
furnished to the emperor (Lucius Verus, see von Premerstein l.c.) by a 
citizen of Aezani ( I.G.R. iv 580 = O.G 1 . 511, see Chap. XXVIII note 6). 
They were used by Marcus Aurelius in his German wars (Vit. Marci 21, 7) 
and in ajd. 368 they suppressed brigands in Isauria (Ammianus Marcellinus 
xxvii 9, 6). For the arrest of Polycarp and of Nestor see Acta Sanctorum 
(Boll.) Jan. in p. 318 and Feb. in p. 634; for the former see also Martyrium 
Polycarp. 6f. (Lightfoot Apost. Fathers 11 p. 955E). For the tomb of a diog- 
mites at Corycus see MAMA. hi 305 (Christian). 

47 . For lists of irapa^vXaKes see Hirschfeld Kl. Schr. p. 601, note 1 : Preger 
in AM. xrx (1894), p. 307, note 1: Liebenam, p. 357, note 6 and p. xiv: 
Chapot, p. 260, note 2: Cardinali R.P. p. 269^, note 4: Jones Greeks City, p. 
348, note 3. See also Robert Et. Anat. p. 99L For the paraphylax at Aphro- 
disias and at Notium see RE.G. xix (1906), p. 9of., no. 7 and J.O.AJ. viii 
(1905), p. 172, no. 7. Both this office and that of the eirenarch are mentioned 
in the same inscription at Nysa (B.CJI. vn [1883], p. 2726., no. 15), Tralles 
(PAS. 1 p. io8f., no. 10), Aphrodisias (B.CJi. ix [1885], p. 76E, no. 6) and 
Sebastopolis in Caria (P.AS. 11 no. 25 = Robert Et. Anat. p. 339, no. 1, ri/xais 
elpT)vapxiKal<;) . For a bas-relief found in the valley of the Lydian Cayster, 
depicting a mounted paraphylax and three attendants on foot see Robert 
ibid. p. 102. For a irapa<f>vkaKelov at Termessus see Lanckoronski n no. 58 
= T.AM. ill 1, 14. An dpxinoLpcKfivkaJ; at Dorylaeum (l.G.R. iv 524 = 
O.GJ. 476) suggests that the city had a board. For the paraphylafas at 
Hierapolis see O.GJ. 527 = Abbott and Johnson, no. 117 and Chap. V note 
25. As Levy pointed out (RE.G. xii p. 284, note 5), this decree disproves the 
suggestion of Preger (lx.) that the paraphylax was a tax-official. For the 
edict from Dionysopolis see MAMA, iv 297. In his capacity of police-official, 
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the paraphylax, like the agoranomos (see above note 41), seems to have been 
responsible for the accuracy of weights, for his name and title appear on a 
weight and a seal, presumably from Asia Minor; see JJH.S. xxix (1909), 
p. 166 and Rostovtzeff SEJI.RE. Italian Edition, p. 491, note 44. The simi- 
larity between the words suggests that he may have been in command of 
the (f>vka.KtTai or irapatf>vkaKiTai, apparendy a body of gendarmes, known 
in the Hellenistic period at Pergamum (I.G.R. iv 289= O.G 1 . 338, see Chap. 
VI note 8) and at Eriza in Phrygia ( O.GJ . 238) and perhaps under the 
Romans at Alastus in northern Pisidia ( l.G.R . iv 896). For opotftvkaices at 
Miletus and Heracleia ad Latmum in 173 b.c. see Syll . 3 633, 1. 89!. (treaty, 
see Chap. IV note 79). For those at Apollonia Salbace see B.CJi. xxxn 
(1908), p. 499L (see xxxm [1909], p. 547) emended by Robert ibid. p. io6f. 
(where they are described as veavurieoi). For those in other places see P.AS. 
11 no. 65 = Ramsay CJB. 1 p. 306, no. 104 (Tefenni); no. 156 (Hadrianopolis 
in Phrygia Paroreius, see Chap. XXVI note 47, cr^aycts vno AjjoTatv) : 
M.AM~A i 123 as restored by Wilhelm in Byzantion vi (1931), p. 461, no. 4 
(Laodiceia Catacecaumene) : I.G.R. iv 897 (?) (Alastus ?). Ramsay’s com- 
parison {CJB. 1 p. 281) of the opo<f>vka.Ke<; to the saltuani finium custodien- 
dorum causa ( Digesta xxxm 7, 12, 4) led Chapot (p. 377) to the conclusion 
that they were the guards of the imperial domains; see, however, Chap. 
XXVIII note 35. Rostovtzeff, writing the word as 6 po<j>v\aij (opeo(f>vkai) , 
also regarded it as the equivalent of saltuarius, ix. police used by landlords 
to protect their estates; see Philol. lxiv (1905), p. 302L The fact, however, 
that opo 4 >vkaK€i appear in the treaty between Miletus and Heracleia (see 
above) renders this identification highly improbable; see also Hirschfeld 
Kl. Schr. p. 607L, note 8. Violence seems to have been suppressed also by 
stationarii , soldiers detached from their units to guard the roads and the 
rural districts; see C 1 JL. 111 7136: I.G.R. m 242 ( = 1470), 748 ( = T.A.M . 11 
1165) and 812: Keil-Premerstein 1 no. 101 : Robert ibid. p. 284^, no. 9: Den\- 
rnaler aus Ly\aonien, etc. no. 34. See also Hirschfeld, p. 597!. : Levy in R.E.G. 
xii p. 286: von Domaszewski in Rom. Mitt, xvn (1902), p. 330L: Lammert 
in RE. hi a 2213: Robert in R. Phil, lxviii (1943), p. 113. For brigandage see 
Rostovtzeff SEdiJRE. Italian Edition, p. 551, note 17: Robert Et. Anat. 
p. 96f. : Broughton in Econ. Surv. iv p. 868. 

48 . For the SeKairpayrot see Waddington in L.W. p. 286: Levy in R.E.G. 
vm p. 222L, note 3 and xiv p. 352: Liebenam, p. 490, note 1 and p. 552 (list) : 
O. Seeck in Klio 1 (1901), p. 147L: Brandis in R.E. iv 24171.: E. Hula in 
J.O.AJ. v (1902), p. 197L: Chapot, p. 272f.: Rostovtzeff S.EJH.R.E. pp. 341!., 
594 and 601: E. Stein Gesch. d. Spatrom. Reiches 1 (Vienna 1928), p. 72L: 
E. G. Turner in Journ. Egypt. Arch, xxii (1936), p. i2f.: Jones Gree\ City, 
p. 139. ElKocrawpcoToi, (mentioned also in Digesta l 4, 18, 26) are known at 
Acalissus (with Idebessus), Arneae, Cadyanda, Phaselis and perhaps Myra 
in Lycia, but elsewhere only at Iasus ( RE.G . vi [1893], p. 157!., no. 3 b = 
SE. Wien. A\ad. clxxix 6 [1915], p. 44f.) . The increase in the number is 
mentioned mTAJM. 11 765 and 838 f-g=I.G.R. in 640 (Arneae, probably un- 
der Hadrian) and 649 (Acalissus). It was supposed by Ramsay (CJB. 1 pp. 63 
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and 437) and Seeck, followed, with some reserve, by Turner (p. i8f.), that 
the dekaprotoi, corresponding to the decemprimi in the western provinces, 
were a committee composed of the first ten men on the list of councillors, 
which served as an intermediary between the Roman governor and the 
local administration. Waddington also, while denying any identity with the 
decemprimi, believed that they were chosen from members of the council. 
Brandis and Levy, on the other hand, followed by Chapot, Hula and Stein, 
showed that, like other officials, they were chosen from the body of the 
citizens. The office is regarded as a munus (i.e. a liturgy) in Digesta l 4, 18, 
26. For strategoi and de\aprotoi exovres rfjv irpvraviKT)v l^ovcrlav on Amor- 
gos see I.G. xn 7, 240 (Minoa) and 397-409 (Aegiale). For tenures of three 
and ten years see B.CH. xxvm (1904), p. 26L, no. 6 (Panamara) and l.G.R. 
iv 1228 and perhaps B.CJHl. xi (1887), p. 473L, no. 45 as emended by Seeck, 
p. 151, note 3 (Thyateira). For a lifelong tenure see T.AM. 11 765 = l.G.R. hi 
640 (Arneae, from the holder’s eighteenth year until his death at the age 
of 86): T.AM. 11 1202 and 1200 = B.CM. xvi (1892), p. 443L, no. 93 and 
I.G.R. hi 764=} MS. xxviri (1908), p. i88f., no. 17 (Phaselis): l.G.R. m 
1376 (Gerasa in Syria) . For the responsibility of the dekaprotoi for the tribu- 
tum and for the interest on the endowment for a contest see Digesta t 4, 18, 
26 and l 12, 10. For many great expenses incurred by an ei\osaprotos see 
T.AM. 11 838 f-g = l.G.R. hi 649. For the administration at Iasus of an endow- 
ment assigned to the gymnasium of the Neoi by an imp,e\r)rrj<; chosen ex tS>v 
heKairptarcov rj elKocairpan-mv yj t&v tovtoi? opoioiv see RE.G. vi p. 157L, 
no. 3 b, cited above. The collection of a tax seems to be implied also in C.I.G. 
3491 =I.G.R. iv 1290 (Thyateira), in which von Premerstein (Klio xii [1912], 
p. 165) read [Se^airpayrevo-avra. rrjv / 3 \apvr]ipav •npa^iv Baerre/>[viK]i)i', 
interpreting (with Hula) wpa^iv as the “inner object” of the participle and 
regarding it as a second and higher levy imposed on the city to meet the ex- 
penses occasioned by an attack (possibly on Asia Minor) by the Bastarnae 
about a.d. 170 (see Chap. XXVIII note 13). The Lex Portus of Palmyra 
(l.G.R. hi 1056, 1 . 8f.) ordered the archons and the dekaprotoi of the current 
year to determine, on the basis of existing rates, those customs-duties which 
were not specified in the previous law and also to prevent any overcharges 
on the part of the contractor for the customs. 

49 . For the local courts see Liebenam, p. 485!. For SiKCurrai see Chap. IV 
note 81. For those sent in the Roman period see Robert in B.C.H. lii (1928), 
p. 417, where the following are enumerated: by Carystus and Chalcis on 
Euboea to Alabanda (I.G. xn 9, 4 and 905) ; by Samos and “Asia” to Sparta 
and by Sparta to Alabanda (BS.A. xxvi [1923-25], p. 163!., nos. a 10 and 
a 12) ; by Xanthus, Aphrodisias, Side, Erythrae, Lampsacus, Tlos, Termessus, 
Attaleia, Myra and Patara to Mylasa (L.W. 350, 351 [ =S.E.G. 11 556], 353, 
354-357 [=SE.G. 11 557-562] and 358 and B.C.H. xiv [1890], p. 621, nos. 19 
and 20, all revised in J.O.A.I. xxvu [1932], Beibl. 237E). See also B.CH. xv 
(1891), p. 2 oof., no. i42 = xxvm (1904), p. 39, no. 23 a (Stratoniceia). For 
the IkSucos (see Chap. X note 64) and the o-wSikos see Levy in RE.G. xii 
(1899), p. 275L: Liebenam, p. 303!.: Chapot, p. 270L: Brandis in R.E. v 2160L: 
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Kahrstedt in R£. iv a 1332: Jones Gree\ City, p. 244. The view of Menadier 
{Qua Condicione Ephesii usi sint, etc. p. 97) that the two offices were iden- 
tical is inadmissible, for, as Levy observed, both appear in L.W. 1176 =I.GJR. 
hi 64 (Prusias ad Hypium). The syndi\os is described in Digesta l 4, 18, 13 
as chosen ad ccrtam causam agendam vel defcndendam ; see also Philostratus 
Vit. Soph. 1 25, 19 and C.I.G. 2768 (owSuciai Sijpoo-icop npayparatp, Aphro- 
disias). For the ckdtkps as defensor civitatis see Novellae xv. For the view 
of Waddington that he was the governor’s representative see L.W. p. 286. 
There is also no good ground either for supposing, with Levy (p. 276), that 
the c\dif{os did not leave his city, for in 51 b.c. Cicero hoped that Mylasa and 
Alabanda would send e\di\oi to Rome (see Chap. X note 64), or for dis- 
tinguishing, with Brandis, between two types of e\dikpi, those appointed for 
special cases and those who were regular officials and representatives of the 
governor. For the election of an e\di\os by the demos see L.W. 499 = S£.G. 
iv 202 (Caryanda in Caria). For Aphrodisias, Attaleia, Amisus and Cibyra 
see L.W. 1602 a (e/<So<os 8 Tjpoa-itap irpaypdrmv) : I.G.R. iv 1169 (e/cSocijo-as 
ra axOivra vnip [’Arra^Jearaiv npd.ypa.Ta 8airav[ais i]8fais) : Pliny Epist. 
ad Trajan, no (see Chap. XXV note 22): I.G.R. iv 914 as explained by 
Robert Et. Anat. p. 375E For Thyateira see I.G.R. iv 1237. For Ephesus see 
IBM. tv 481*, 1 . 315E (gift of Vibius Salutaris, see Chap. XXIV note 43) 
and J. 0 *A 1 . xxvi (1930), Beibl. 57 f. (ckSiko? /SovX.t}s) . For Alabanda see 
J.O.AJ. xiii (1910), p. 20of. The appointment of an e\di\os at Mylasa to 
recover some sacred land for the demos (L.W. 419 = S.E.G. iv 230) and to 
inquire into a charge of corrupting imported judges {B.CH. v [1881], p. 
ioif., no. 6) should perhaps be dated in the earlier period. For e\di\oi of the 
Koinon of Asia in the time of Augustus see Chap. XVIII note 60. 

50 . For women as office-holders in Asia Minor see P. Paris Quatenus Femi- 
nae Res Publicas in Asia Min. Romanis imp. attigerint (Paris 1891), p. 68f . : 
Chapot, p. i6if.: O. Braunstein Die polit. Wir\sam\eit d. Griech. Frau 
(Leipzig 1911), p. 47L For women as stephanephori at Sardis, Priene and 
Miletus (in a.d. 31/2) see Ins. Sardis 106 a, no and in : Ins. Priene 208: Milet 
1 3, no. 128, 1 . 17. The mention of a Bapiopyicroo-a at Aspendus (S.G.D.l. 1260 
and 1261) is perhaps to be dated as early as the second century before Christ. 
The lists of Braunstein (who added to those of Paris and Chapot) show that 
during the Roman period women held office as follows : as hipparch at Cyzi- 
cus; as stephanephorus at Aphrodisias, Ceramus, Heracleia Salbace, Hier- 
apolis, Iasus, Lagina (Stratoniceia), Magnesia ad Maeandrum, Miletus, My- 
lasa, Phocaea, Smyrna, Thyateira and Tralles; as prytanis at Apateira (prob- 
ably Ephesus, see Keil-Premerstein in p. 88), Ephesus, Heracleia Salbace, 
Mitylene, Notium, Pergamum, Phocaea and Thyateira; as demiourgos at 
Cnidus (P), Mallus (or Magarsus), Pogla, Samos and Sillyum; see also 
above note 34. To these may be added: as stephanephorus, Attuda (Imhoof- 
Blumer Zur Griech. u. Rom. Miinzkunde, p. 87, no. 2), Samos {I.G.R. iv 
1726) and Selindus [KarjoiKia (perhaps of Trocetta, I.G.R. iv 1497); as 
demiourgos, Perge {I.G.R. hi 794). In most cases the woman seems actually 
to have been an official. In others she seems to have had the title merely be- 
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cause it was borne by her husband; see e.g. L.W. 1592, 1602 and 1612 (Aphro- 
disias, stephanephorus) : I.G.R. iv 1325 (Phocaea, prytanis and stephane- 
phorus) ; 1232 (Thyateira, prytanis) ; 1238 (Thyateira, prytanis and stephane- 
phorus): B.CJH. ix (1885), p. 338L, no. 21 (Heracleia Salbace, prytanis and 
stephanephorus) : JJJS. xi (1890), p. 126, no. 9 (Ceramus, stephanephorus). 
For women as de^aprotos and grammateus (?) see I.G.R. hi 801 and 802 and 
P.AS. 11 no. 390 (ypapparedcraerja] ) . 

51 . For office-holding by minors see Levy in R.E.G. xn p. 257. The usual 
expression to denote titular tenure is vir€p {Itt'i in I.G.R. iv 1680). For offices, 
including that of dpyvporapcias tov Srjpov, held npo 77X0005 see CJ.G. 
2787 and 2788 (Aphrodisias). For an agoranomos and ei\osaprotos ano vecvs 
•fjkudas see T.AM. 11 838 a = I.G.R. m 648 (Idebessus), and for a dekaprotos 
airo ir&v irf see T.A.M. 11 765 = I.GJR. 111 640 (Arneae). For the agorano- 
mia see also I.G.R. in 61 and 66 (Prusias ad Hypium) ; iv 477 = 1680 (Perga- 
mum, also Tpirevrrj s) : R. Phil, xxxvii (1913), p. 322L, no. 15 (Thyateira, 
also o-itgjvtjs) . For apx<A and XeiTovpycai see I.G.R. iv 1632 (Philadelpheia) : 
B.CH. ix (1885), p. 76L, no. 6 (Aphrodisias): Robert Hellenica 111 p. 33 
(Tabae): AEM. xvm (1895), p. 228L (Pericharaxis) : T.A.M. 11 838 f= 
I.G.R. hi 649 (apxai at Acalissus). See also below note 54 (liturgies). For 
office-holding by the dead see Ramsay CB. 1 p. 384L : Levy ibid. p. 258 : Keil- 
Premerstein 1 p. 4, who showed that the word rjp<»s applied to the holder of 
an office indicated that it was held after his death. For a ijpa><s as hipparch at 
Cyzicus see I.G.R. iv 153-155 and AM. vi (1881), p. 121, no. 3 zzB.CH. xm 
(1889), p. 518L; as stephanephorus at Aphrodisias see CJ.G. 2827 ([17]- 
ptofosj), 2842, 2850 c ( = R.E.G . xix [1906], p. 284, no. 180), L.W. 1639, 
RE.G. xix p. 241L, no. 138 d and p. 272L, no. 168, and B.C.H. xiv (1890), 
p. 607, no. 3; at Iasus see L.W. 300; at Magnesia ad Sipylum see Keil-Premer- 
stein 1 nos. 5 (?), 8 and 93; at Magnesia ad Maeandrum see Ins. Magn. 178, 
179 and 182; at Hierapolis see Alt. v. Hierap. no. 55 b; as prytanis (woman) 
at Thyateira see I.G.R. iv 1232. 

52 . For payment in return for (ami or inrep) public office see Levy in 
RE.G. xn p. 258f . : Liebenam, p. 54L: Chapot, p. 264: Wilhelm in S.B. Wien. 
Afad. clxxix 6 (1915), p. 49: Robert in B.C.H. lx (1936), p. 196: Jones Gree\ 
City, p. 247. Wilhelm pointed out that to rStv -trpvravtuitv Tip.77Jp.ja at Apol- 
lonis, used [ejis [«] pya>v KaracrKevds (Keil-Premerstein 1 no. 99), denoted 
the estimated amount of expenditure, based on the census of the holder. For 
payments for the stephanephorate see CJ.G. 2771 (e* t 5 >v ISuov at Aphro- 
disias), L.W. 300 (two exedrae and the roof of a stoa at Iasus) and I.G.R. iv 
941 (10,000 drachmae for the purchase of grain at Chios). For holding the 
prytaneia, strategia, agoranomia and other offices ef olneutiv SanavT] pdrcov 
at Attaleia in Lydia see I.G.R. iv 1167. For the prytaneia at Pergamum see 
AM. xxvii (1902), p. 93, no. 83 (money spent on SiacmAa) ; at Apollonis 
see above. For the office of demiourgos see B.CJJ. xvi (1892), p. 424L, no. 54 
(Pogla, 4500 denarii) : MAM. A. hi 103 (Olba, 1000 denarii) : J.O.AJ. xvm 
(1915), Beibl. 55 (Anazarbus, also for priesthoods, a rads). For the agora- 
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nomia see above note 41. See also I.G.R. hi 66 (Prusias ad Hypium, repair 
of a bath); iv 1294 (Julia Gordus, columns); 1637 (Philadelpheia, 10,000 
denarii). For the strategia see Ephesos m no. 71 (5000 denarii for lowering 
the price of oil): CJ.G. 3948 (Carura, golden objects): JUS. lvi (1936), 
p. 237 (Hierapolis, bronze Erotes ) : I.G.R. iv 862 = MA.M.A. vi 3 (Laodiceia, 
cost of embassies, and for the office iirl t&v irpoo-oSoav, a statue and altar). 
For the payments of P. Statius Hermas at Sebastopolis see P.AS. 11 no. 25 = 
Robert Et. Anat. p. 339, no. 1. For the (rre<j>avr)<f)opia adavaro s of Alcibiades 
see B.CU. ix (1885), p. 124!., b, 1 . 45f. = Laum Stijtungen 11 no. 131 =S.E.G. 
iv 418. The usual expression applied to the founder of the endowment (per- 
haps also to a contributor or to a subsequent holder of the office) as well as 
to the office thus endowed was awvvio? or 81’ auSvos; see Liermann in Diss. 
philol. Halenses x (1889), p. 59: Wilhelm in Den\schr. Wien. Akad. xliv 6 
(1896), p. 153: Keil-Premerstein 1 p. 3: Braunstein ibid. p. 33L: Laum Stift- 
ungen 1 p. 46£. : Jones Greeks City, p. 175. For a different view (that the ex- 
pression was equivalent to Sia fitov) see Levy in R.E.G. xii p. 263, note 4. 
For examples in Asia Minor of a “perpetual” stephanephorus (or stephane- 
phorate), prytanis and 8 r)p,iovpyls see Laum ibid. 1 pp. 48 and 97. For pay- 
ments for priesthoods of the emperors see CJ.G. 2987 b (Ephesus) : I.G.R. in 
66 (50,000 den., Prusias ad Hypium); iv 1637 (50,000 den., Philadelpheia). 
For payments at Tire (Apateira), which probably belonged to Ephesus (see 
Keil-Premerstein in p. 88). For the XoywTeia (see Chap. XXV note 13) and 
the Ktupapxto. see I.G.R. iv 1664 ( = 1763 = Abbott and Johnson, no. 150, 250 
den.) and 1665: M.k.B. vi (1886), p. 88, no. : B.CU. xvm (1894), p. 539L 
= A.M. xx (1895), p. 504: Keil-Premerstein in no. 109 (500 den.). 

53 . J.O~AJ. xv (1912), Beibl. 164b (127,816 denarii at Ephesus returned 
by the sophist Damianus, see below notes 58 and 62) : I.G.R. iv 120 (Apol- 
lonia). For the cumulation and iteration of offices see Levy in R.E.G. xii p. 
262b For frequent repetitions of the strategia see also I.G.R. iv 577 (Aezani, 
five times) and 739 (Eumeneia, six times). For difficulty in finding men to 
take office see Jones Gree\ City, pp. 138, 146 and 182L For offices held avdai- 
pirms or as e'raixrtos see Ins. Sardis 41= I.G.R. iv 1525 (Philadelpheia) and 
Ins. Magn. 163 (offices and liturgies) : Milet 1 3, no. 176 (stephanephorate by 
a woman) : L.W. 152, 1 .BM. 579 b and S.E.G. iv 535 (Ephesus, neopoios). 

54 . See Levy in RE.G. xii (1899), p. 255L: Chapot Prov. Procons. p. 231L: 
Abbott and Johnson Municip. Administration, pp. 7pf. and 84^ : Broughton, 
p. 802L: Jones Gree\ City, p. 175 and note 38. For liturgies in the imperial 
period see also Chapot, p. 265b and Oehler in RE. xii 1875^ (with a list of 
the cities in which they are known to have been assumed). For Hadrian’s 
ruling see Digesta xxvn 1, 6, 8 (see also l 4, 18, 5). For the quaestura see 
Digesta l 4, 18, 2. For the stephanephorate of Alcibiades see above note 52. 
For the strategia of Rufinus at Smyrna see I.G.R. iv 1402 = SyllJ 876 (a letter 
of Severus and Caracalla); see also B.CU. vn (1883), p. 272L (Nysa, several 
offices referred to as liturgies). For a distinction between honor and munus 
see Digesta l 4, 4. For grounds for exclusion from office see Digesta l i, 17, 
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12 and 21, 5; 4, 6, x and 7, 1. For exemption from liturgies granted to fa- 
voured individuals and to certain professions see Chap. X note 10 and Chap. 
XXIV note 15; for the payment of a sum of money virep akirov pyijcrias see 
T.AM. it 832 (Acalissus); and for exemptions in general see Jones, pp. 184L 
and 189^ For M. Sempronius Pal. Clemens see B.C.H. xii (1888), p. 82f., 
nos. 8-11 and li (1927), p. 107, no. 81 ( = S.E.G . iv 307) and, for his probable 
date in the late second century, lxi (1937), p. 287, no. 131. For the grant of 
heritable exemption see Digesta t 6, 1, 2 and 5: Philol. xlix (1890), p. 724!. 
(Hiera, Lesbos, an dpx^rpoi). For liturgies performed by minors (see above 
note 51) see I.G.R. iv 1543 (Erythrae) : B.CJH. xi (1887), p. 3 if., no. 45 
(Stratoniceia, also three priesthoods by the age of twenty) : T.A.M. 11 496 = 
I.G.R. hi 605 (Xanthus). See also C.I.G. 2881 and 2885 ( = L.W. 223) and 
R. Phil, xxi (1897), p. 42b, no. 17 (Miletus and Didyma) : Ins. Magn. 163: 
B.CH. ix (1885), p. 7 6f., no. 6 (Aphrodisias) : L.W. 525 (Stratoniceia, a gym- 
nasiarch of the Neoi iv ircuSi) and 1601 a (Aphrodisias, a gymnasiarch airo 
7 rpd>T7]<s 17X1x105). 

55 . For the gymnasium and the gymnasiarch see Chap. Ill note 36 and, 
for the Roman period, Liebenam, pp. 373L and 545b (lists) : Levy in R.E.G. 
xiv p. 368f . : Chapot, p. 277!.: Broughton, p. 806. For the gymnasia at Per- 
gamum see Chap. XXIV note 49. For those at Miletus, Iasus, Tralles and 
Thyateira see C.I.G. 2881: B.S.A. xxvm (1926-27), p. 120 — Ann. Bp. 1930, 4: 
RE.G. vi (1893), p. i6if. : P.AS. 1 p. 96, no. 2: I.G.R. iv 1217, 1246, 1264 and 
1266-69. For three at Corydalla and at Attaleia see T.AM. 11005 = I.G.R. hi 
739, cc. 55 and 63 and I.G.R. in 783 and S.E.G. 11 696 = Ann. Ep. 1922, 2. For 
the yvpvao-'iapxos r&v yvrai[x]< 3 i> (a woman) at Dorylaeum see I.G.R. iv 
522 =O.G.I. 479. For appropriations by the city see I.G.R. iv 788 and 789 ( = 
MAMA, vi 180) and 790 (Apameia, where the city’s appropriation St’ 
ayopaias, i.e. the governor’s appearance for the hearing of cases [see above 
p. 171] was 15,000 denarii for six months, but the gymnasiarch himself 
gave 19,000 for the second half-year): Ins. Magn. 116: TAM. n 905 = 
I.G.R. hi 739, c. 55 (Corydalla). For the appropriation to the gymnasium 
of the Neoi of a gift to the city of Iasus see R.E.G. vi (1893), p. 157L, no. 3 b, 
in which it was estimated that the income, consisting of 450 denarii (see p. 
164), would suffice for one month’s supply of oil. For gymnasiarchs ex t&v 
IS icav (xpripdraiv) see e.g. CJ.G. 2771 (Aphrodisias) : I.G.R. rv 522 (Dory- 
laeum, see above); 708 (Synnada); 788-790 (Apameia, see above); 1676 
(Apollonia ad Rhyndacum) : T.AM. 11 766 and 905 = I.G.R. in 642 (Arneae, 
Stapedv) and 739, c. 30 (Corydalla, 8upe<f) : Ins. Sardis 27: Paton-Hicks 392: 
Ins. Magn. 164 = O.G.I. 485: P.AS. 1 p. 96, no. 2 (Tralles, see above) : B.CH. 
xvi (1892), p. 319!., no. 1 (Cius) : Ann. Ep. 1941, 165 {yvpva<ria\ px o? ] 
npmros rf/5 Siijj'exfovs] yvpvaxriapx^a.s) . For the construction of a gym- 
nasium and an endowment (Si’ atiovo s, see below) by a man and his wife 
at Termessus see TAM. hi 1, 21, 57, 58 and 121-123. For gifts of money to 
gymnasia see T.AM. n 15 = I.G.R. in 539 (Telmessus) : I.G.R. in 833 = Mon. 
Ant. xxm 1 (1914), p. 176, no. 121 (Iotape): P.AS. in no. 426 (Adada). 
For gifts of oil (see below note 58) by gymnasiarchs see e.g. CJ.G. 2719 and 
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L.W. 517 (Stratoniceia) : L.W. 496 (Bargylia) and 1602 a (Aphrodisias) : 
I.G.R. iv 216 (Ilium); 555 (Ancyra, Phrygia); mo (Nisyros); 1269 (Thya- 
teira); in 801 and 802 (Sillyum); 804 (Aspendus): Ins. Magn. 163: RE.G. 
vi (1893), p. i75f., nos. 9 and 12 (Iasus) and xiv (1901), p. 297 (Erythrae) : 
MAMA, vi 105 (Heraclcia Salbacc) : Robert £t. Anat. p. 343E, no. 4 (Sebas- 
topolis, Caria): Paton-Hicks 107, 108, no and in (Cos). See also Wilhelm 
in S. B. Berl. A\ad. 1933, p. 848^ and, for Lagina and Panamara, Chap. 
XXIV note 56. For a gymnasiarch Si’ aim vos, els rov aimva or aimvios (see 
above note 52) see Laum Stiftungen 1 pp. 47 and 97, where the following 
cities are listed: Aphrodisias, Blaundus, Cibyra, Iotape, Magnesia, Mitylene, 
Pergamum, Termessus. To these may be added B.CH. lvii (1933), p. 5oof., 
no. 3 (Larisa-on-Hermus (?), an endowment in land). The existence of an 
endowed gymnasiarchate, however, did not necessarily prevent the assump- 
tion of the post by a man at his own expense; see I.G.R. iv 915 b. For women 
as gymnasiarchs see Paris ibid. pp. 59 f. and 75E and Braunstein ibid. p. 28E, 
whose list contains the following cities: Dorylaeum (of women, see above), 
Erythrae, Heracleia Salbace, Lagina, Magnesia ad Maeandrum, Mitylene, 
Mylasa, Nacrasa (?), Sidyma, Sillyum, Stratoniceia, Sirt Dag (southeastern 
Pisidia), Termessus. To these may be added: Arneae ( TAM . n 76 6 —I.G.R. 
hi 642) : Attaleia in Pamphylia {Mon. Ant. xxm 1 [1914], p. 23, no. 9 and 
S.E.G. n 696) : Cius (AM. xxrv [1899], p. 415E, no. 14) : Miletus ( Milet 1 
7, no. 265) : Pergamum ( I.G.R. iv 1687) : Perge ( I.G.R . in 794). 

56 . For a yvpvaaiapxos iravrmv rmv yvpvacrimv see e.g. I.G.R. iv 446 
(Pergamum) and 1269 (Thyateira) : Ephesos hi nos. 58 and 71 : L.W. 223 
and IBM. 922 (Miletus). For the Neoi and the gerousia see Chap. Ill 
notes 37 and 38. For the separate mention of the boule and the gerousia in 
gifts see CJ.G. 2782 and B.CH. xi v (1890), p. 6iof., no. 6 (Aphrodisias) : 
CJ.G. 3417 and I.G.R. rv 1629 and 1632 (Philadelpheia) : I.GR. hi 800-802 
(Sillyum) : IBM. iv 481*, 11 . 222f., 290I. and 454b and J.O.AJ. xvm (1915), 
Beibl. 28if. (Ephesus). For the gerousia at Sidyma see above note 15. 

57 . For the irav 7 )yvpidpxy]i see Menadier Qua Condicione Ephesii usi sint, 
etc. p. 95, who pointed out that the fact that both a panegyriarch and an 
agonothete appear in inscriptions from Mitylene (LG. xii 2, 241-252) and 
Ephesus (IBM. 618) — to which may be added I.G.R. iv 584 (Aezani) and 
993 (Samos) — shows that the offices were different. On the other hand, in 
IB.M. 482 c=Syll. i 867 c (Ephesus) the same man seems to have acted in 
both capacities. For the appropriation of 1000 denarii for the panegyriarch at 
Aphrodisias see CJ.G. 2758 a and Liermann in Diss. philol. Halenses x 
(1889), p. 178. The panegyriarch is found also at Pergamum, Ancyra in 
Phrygia, Thyateira, Erythrae, Philadelpheia (I.G JR. iv 493, 555, 1248, 1541, 
1637 and 1640), Mopsuestia ( I.G.R. 111 916), Didyma (CJ.G. 2885 c )> Cnidus 
(CJ.G. 2653 =S.G.DJ. 3509, a woman) and Nysa (PAS. 11 no. 396, a statue 
avrl Trjs iSias avrov rrjs TravrjyvpiapxiKrfS Tiprjs). For the aymvofferrjs see 
Reisch in RE. 1 870!.: Liebenam, pp. 373E and 542E (a list) : Chapot, p. 276: 
A. H.M. Jones Gree\ City, p, 234. For the agonothesia as a liturgy see R. 
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Phil, xxi (1897), p. 4^f-j no. *7 (Didyma) and Milet 1 7, no. 265. For an 
appropriation by the city (a surplus) see l.G.R. rv 317 (Pergamum). For 
contributions by agonothetai to the cost o £ festivals and prizes and for the 
holding of the office «c tG>v tS'uov see e.g. L.W. 252, 253 and 255 (Iasus, Hel- 
lenistic) : I.G.R. iv 316 ( = 473) and 465 (Pergamum) ; 582 and 584 (Aezani) ; 
1270 and 1273 (Thyateira); 1568 (Teos); 111 209 ( =S£.G . vi 59, Ancyra); 
409, corrected by Robert fit. Anat. p. 340, note 8 (Pogla) : IBM. 482 c ( = SyllJ 
867 c) and 618 (Ephesus) : B.CH. xn (1888), p. 85L, nos. 10 and 11 (Stratoni- 
ceia) : PAS. m no. 472 (Conana, Pisidia). For a gift of money aytovoOeo-ios 
evenev to serve as an endowment for the KarcurKevrj of silver and gold votive 
offerings see R. Phil, lxiii (1937), p. 334f., no. 9 (Chios). For gifts of oil see 
B.CH. x (1886), p. 520, no. 19 (Nysa) and for contributions by successive 
agonothetai see I.G.R. rv 210 (Ilium). For the combination of the agonothesia 
and the local priesthood of the emperors see e.g. Cl.G. 2766 = Liermann ibid. 
no. 4 (Aphrodisias) : LG. xn 2, 242, 243 and 246-252 (Mitylene) : I.G JR. in 
382 (Selge); 408 (Pogla); 487 (Oenoanda); 780 and 781 (Attaleia); 796 
(Perge) ; 804 (Aspendus) ; iv 586 (Aezani) ; 821 and 822 (Hierapolis) ; 1241, 
1244 and 1245 (Thyateira); 1639 (Philadelpheia) . See also Liermann, p. 20. 
For women as agonothetai see Braunstein, p. 35L, where the following cities 
are listed: Acmonia, Attuda, Cremna, Heracleia Salbace, Pergamum, Pho- 
caea, Smyrna, Thyateira. To these may be added Apollonis and Erythrae 
{LG JR. iv 1183 and 1542); Didyma {Milet 1 7, no. 265); Selge {LG JR. 111 
383). For repetitions see e.g. l.GR. iv 579 (Aezani, rpfs); 1543 (Erythrae, 
Terpdfcts): TAM. n 905=: l.GR. m 739, c. 30 (Rhodiapolis, irevraKi s); 
Paton-Hicks 131 (Cos, t ?). For agonothetai 8ta fiiov see l.GR. hi p. 660-61 
and rv p. 726 {Indices) : CJ.G. 2801 (Aphrodisias) : Ephesos n nos. 61 11 and 
63 (Ephesus) : MAMA, vi 79 (Attuda) : L.W. 1652 c, PAS. 1 p. ioof. and 
B.CH. xi (1887), p. 298b, no. 7 (Tralles) : B.CH. xi p. 353!., no. 11 (Colos- 
sae): SJE.G. iv 307 (Panamara): JRS. 111 (1913), p. 288f., nos. 13-23 (An- 
doch-near-Pisidia) : P.AS. in no. 472 (Conana) : Lanckoronski 11 nos. 193 
and 202 (Sagalassus) : Ramsay CB. 1 p. 334L, nos. 153 and 155 (Binda, north- 
ern Pisidia): CJ.G. 4352-4355 (Side) and 4380 e-4380 h (Balbura). For an 
agonothete Bt aimvoi {agonotheta perpetuus) at Antiocheia-on-Cragus, An- 
tioch-near-Pisidia, Aphrodisias, Ephesus and Heracleia Salbace see Laum 
Stiftungen 1 p. 47. For an endowment (in land) for an agonothesia at Aezani 
see l.GR. tv 582. See also Digesta l 12, xo, a case in which a woman endowed 
a quadrennial contest but kept the principal in her own hands, promising to 
pay the interest on condition that her husband and after his death her sons 
should serve as agonothetes. 

58 . Plutarch Praec. ger. Ret Publ. 5, p. 802 d. For a similar criticism sec Dio 
Chrysostom Orat. lxvi 8f. For a «rrta<m as a liturgy see Aristotle Pol. vn 
7, p. 1321 a. For public banquets see e.g. CJ.G. 2719 (Stratoniceia) ; 
2766, 2778, 2789 and L.W. 1602 and 1602 a (Aphrodisias) : l.G.R. rv 555 (An- 
cyra, Phrygia); 1270 (Thyateira); 1666 (Tire, Lydia, bequest for endow- 
ment) : L.W. 1661 = AM. xxiv (1899), p. 217L, no. 45 (probably Pergamum, 
see above note 30): Paton-Hicks 131 (Cos): R. Phil, xxiii (1899), p. 318, 
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no. 34 (Didyma) : J.OAJ. xxvi (1930), Beibl. 57 (Ephesus) : C.I.G. 3749 
(Nicaea): TAM. 11 197 (=/.GJ?. 111 596) and 201 (Sidyma); 581 ( = I.G.R . 
hi 565, Tlos): I.G.R. in 157 = 1459 ( = O.GJ . 533, St jp.o 0 oi.via, Ancyra in 
Galatia); 407 (Pogla); 796 (Perge). For banquets and gifts of money at 
Lagina and Panamara see Chap. XXIV note 56. For distributions of money 
(emSorms, StaSocret? and Siavopxd) see Wilhelm Beitrdge, p. 189L See also 
CJ.G. 2782 and L.W. 1601 a, 1602 a, 1604 and 1611= AM. v (1880), p. 34of., 
no. 12 (Aphrodisias) : Cl.G. 2881 (Miletus): R.E.G. xiv (1901), p. 304, nos. 
2-3, corrected by Robert £ t. Anat. p. 413L (Tralles, endowment): l.G.R. iv 
860 (Laodiceia) and 1270 (Thyateira) : Ephesos in no. 71 : CJ.G. 3749 
(Nicaea): L.W. 1111 (Prusa) : I.G.R. 111 60, 67 ( = 1418) and 69 ( = 1419) 
(Prusias ad Hypium); 173 ( = 0 .Gi. 544), 194 ( = O.GJ. 542 =S£.G. vi 54) 
and 199 (cf. SE.G. vi 61) (Ancyra in Galatia); 382 (Selge); 409 (Pogla): 
TAM. 11 1200 ( =I.G.R . hi 764) (Phaselis, a bequest); in 1, 4, 108 and 109 
(=/.GJ?. hi 439) (Termessus): J.OAJ. xvm (1915), Beibl. 23 (Seleuceia- 
on-Calycadnus) : l.G JR. 111 800-802 (Sillyum) ; 833 (Iotape, for the bouleutai ) : 
Lanckoronski n no. 248 (Selge) : B.CJH. xvi (1892), p. 424E, no. 54 (Pogla). 
For Lycia see Chap. XXII note 56 and T.A.M. 11 201, 284 (-I.G.R. hi 621), 
578 ( =I.G.R . hi 679, endowment for those on the grain-list), 838 / and l.G.R. 
hi 473, 493 and 495. For gifts of grain, often iv o-iroSeia, see Liebenam, p. 112, 
note 2 and Robert in R.A. m (1934), p. 48L and Hellenica vn (1949), p. 74E 
(rpoi^ev?). See also CJ.G. 2804 and R.E.G. xix (1906), p. 142L, no. 75 
(Aphrodisias) : Ins. Sardis 47 : Ephesos in no. 80 (200,106 medimni by Dami- 
anus, the sophist, see Chap. XXVIII note 6) : l.G JR. hi 89 ( = J.O.A.I . xxvm 
[ I 933 ]> Beibl. 6 gf., no. 17) and 90 ( = O.GJ. 531) (Amastris); 157 {-O.GJ. 
533, 1 . 29, Ancyra in Galatia) ; 493 and 495 (Oenoanda) ; 516 ( = TAM. 11 661, 
Cadyanda); 796 (Perge) : L.W. 1228 (Balbura) : l.G.R. iv 791 Apameia); 870 
(corrected by Robert £t. Anat. p. 547, Colossae) ; 1630 (Philadelpheia) ; 1680 
(Pergamum) : B.CJH. xi (1887), p. 379L no. 2 (Stratoniceia, on npicopa see 
Keil-Premerstein 11 p. 38 and W. Goz in Klio xix [1925], p. nof.): TA.M. 
hi 1, 4 (Termessus) : Robert Et. Anat. p. 343!., no. 4 (Sebastopolis in Caria, 
reduction in price): l.G. xn 1, 832 (Lindus, “abundance for the market”). 
For gifts or bequests for a sitonicum see l.G.R. w 580 = O.GJ. 511 (Aezani) : 
JHS. lvii (1937), p. if. (Orcistus) : CJ.L. m 6998 = 13652 = Dessau 7196 = 
MAMA, v 202 (Nacoleia). For gifts of oil (see also above note 55), some- 
times given in 8 pa*ra drawn ee kovrrjpcov (see Hatzfeld in B.CH. li [1927], 
p. 65), see Liermann ibid. pp. 8of. and 102L and Liebenam, p. 1 16, note 3. 
See also l.G.R. iv 818 (Hierapolis) and 860 (Laodiceia) ; in 173 ( = O.GJ. 
544, Ancyra); 484 (Oenoanda, where the ikaioOecrla is described as an 
dpxv) • TAM. 11 201 (Sidyma) and 671 (Cadyanda, reduction in price) : 
Ephesos hi nos. 14-18 and J.OAJ. xvm (1915), Beibl. 281 f. (Ephesus): Ins. 
Magn. 163, 179 ( =SJE.G . iv 419) and 193: R. Phil, xxiii (1899), p. 318, no. 34 
(Didyma) : R.E.G. vi (1893), p. 176L, no. 10 (Iasus, for dead son) and no. 
12 (an endowment). For a -n pecrfieia as a liturgy see l.G.R. in 1421 (Prusias 
ad Hypium). For embassies to emperors Scope av or irpoiKa see CJ.G. 2721 
(Stratoniceia) and 2786 (Aphrodisias) : l.G.R. in 796 (Perge) and 804 (As- 
pendus); iv 862 ( =M.AMA . vi 3, Laodiceia); 914 (Cibyra); 1244 and 1247 
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(Thyateira) : R.E.G. vi (1893), p. 176!:., nos. 10 and 14 (Iasus) : B.CJi. xxm 
(1899), p. 29if., no. 4 = TAM. in 1, 104 (Termessus) : ’A px- ’Esfyqfi. 1936, 
Suppl. p. 2if ., no. 2 (eic rwv ihwv SairavqpdTcw, Eresus) : R.A. hi (1916), 
p. 339 = Ann. Bp. 1916, 120 ( sine viatica , Sinope). See also I.G.R. iv 1156 «= 
Syll . 3 837 (Stratoniceia-Hadrianopolis). For those who represented the Lycian 
Federation see Chap. XXII note 65. 

59 . For contests see E. Reisch in RE. 1 838L and, for the Roman period, 
86of.: Liermann, p. inf.: J. Frei De Certaminibus thymelicis (Basle 1900), 
p. 16L: Chapot, p. 49of.: Th. Klee Zur Gesch. d. gymnischen Agone an 
Griech. Festen (Leipzig 1918), p. 20L: W. Aly in RE. vi a 704L: Broughton, 
p. 804L: Jones Greef^ City, p. 279L For the Balbilleia see Chap. XXIII note 5. 
For the Lysimacheia see CJ.G. 2741 = O.G 1 . 509, a letter of the curator, Ul- 
pius Appuleius Eurycles, informing the city authorities that the bequest 
amounted to 120,000 denarii and that the income for a four-year period was 
31,893 denarii, a sum which, as Professor W. K. Prentice has pointed out to 
me, is equal to (simple) annual interest at a rate of 6.663 ”f" P cr cent - For the 
prizes see CJ.G. 2759 = L.W. 1620 d and Liermann, p. i22f . Another inscrip- 
tion (CJ.G. 2785) records the erection of a statue of Flavius Antonius Lysi- 
machus (evidently a relative of the founder), aywoOerq s 81* al&vo<s A vcri- 
pagricDv aydtvajv, during the agonothesia of Q. Antonius Epinicus. The 
endowment seems to have been subsequently increased, for there is mention 
of a sculpture-contest called Awi/xaxija Taridvrja in RE.G. xix (1906), 
p. 2gif., no. 147. For other endowed contests at Aphrodisias see CJ.G. 2758 = 
Liermann, no. 37 (prizes by an unknown donor) : L.W. 1620 c = Liermann, 
no. 21 ( agones of Callicrates, Claudius Adrastus and Hosidius Julianus) : 
CJ.G. 2811 and 2812, L.W. 596, B.CJi. ix (1885), p. 71L, nos. 2 and 3 and 
RE.G. xix (1906), p. 250, no. 146 and Liermann, p. 140!. (Philemonieia) : 
CJ.G. 2801 and l.G. n 2 3169 and Liermann, p. 154b (Attaleia Gordiana 
Capitolia, hardly, however, as Liermann suggested, named for Attalus of 
Pergamum, since not only are the inscriptions from the third century after 
Christ but Attalus never ruled over Caria, but possibly founded by the bene- 
factor Attalus Adrastus, see Chap. XXIV note 54). For Termessus see Heber- 
dey in Anat. Stud. Ramsay, p. 198L and Denbschr. Wien. Abad. lxix (1929), 
3, p. 42F, where it was observed that none of these contests can be placed 
earlier than the middle of the second century but all except four antedate 
a.d. 212. For other cities see Laum Stiftungen 1 p. 92!., and for Lycia see 
Chap. XXII note 57. The Charmideia (Ramsay CE. 1 p. 190, no. 73) placed 
by Laum in Heracleia Salbace should be assigned to Antiocheia ad Maean- 
drum (see P.AS. 11 no. 5 and Robert in R. Phil, lv [1929], p. 134) and the 
following contests may be added: Olympia Heracleia Adrasteia at Attuda 
( M.AM.A . vi 81), perhaps named for the agonothcte [Adjrastus (M.A.M.A. 
vi 79), but possibly for the Meter Adrastos (M.A.M.A. vi 74 and 75); aytov 
Mo^ipidvetos at Antioch-near-Pisidia (f.RS. m [1913], p. 288L, nos. 14-23), 
hardly named, as the editor believed (p. 299L), for the Emperor Galerius 
Maximianus; Klareia, Rhodoneia and Vareia at Sagalassus ( I.G.R . 111 360 
and 361 : Lanckoronski 11 nos. 193, 201 and 202) ; [Ouajpeioi aywves at Perge 
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( l.G.R . hi 798); Nt/c^paTcta to iv Tpa[XX«n ?] (L.W. 1620 c). For dip i&s, 
i.e. individual gifts of money for prizes, see Laum 1 p. 94f. and, for Lycia, 
Chap. XXII note 63. To Laum’s list may be added: Barla, Pisidia ( SE.G . 11 
745); Andeda or Verbe (?) (BS.A. xvi [1909-10], p. ii7f., nos. 10 and 15 and 
xvii [1910-n], p. 209f., no. 6 and perhaps p. 2o8f., no. 5- Ann. Scuol. Atene 
vi-vii [1923-24], p. 447, no. 163); Attaleia (Ann. Scuol. Atene vi-vii p. 419, 
no. 117, corrected by Robert in R. Phil, lv [1929], p. I22f., no. 7 = Ann. £p. 
1929, 28). For what was perhaps a subsidy ck twp KXavSiavov Aa pa nopwv 
for the festival of the Olympia at Tralles see L.W. 1652 c: P.AS. 1 p. 100, 
no. 6 and p. 102: B.CH. xi (1887), p. 298!., no. 7. 

60 . For this whole subject see Robert Les Gladiateurs dans I’Orient Grec 
(Paris 1940), with a catalogue (p. 75L and supplements in Hellenica 111 p. 
112L and v p. 77f.) of inscriptions and sculpture showing the presence of 
gladiators in the cities of Greece and the eastern provinces, a work which has 
superseded all that had been written previously on this subject. For Lucullus 
see Plutarch Luc. 23, 1, and for the occasion see above p. 253. For Laodi- 
ceia and Mylasa see Cicero Epist. ad Att. vi 3, 9 (50 b.c.) and Phil, vi 13. 
For Ancyra see l.GR. in 157 = 1459 = 0.07. 533 and Chap. XIX note 27. 
For the amphitheatres see J.RS. xiv (1924), p. 178, no. 5 and xv (1925), 
p. 254 (Antioch) : I.G.R. iv 845 and 861 and Chap. XXIV note 17 (Laodiceia, 
o-rdhiov dv<j)tffearpov) : AM. xxxv (1910), p. 386 (Pergamum) : Hasluck 
Cyzicus, p. 15. For a XowoJpiov (amphitheatre) at Termessus Minor in 
the third century see I.G.R. 111 481 = Dessau 8870. For the various types of 
gladiators and the kinds of wild beasts see Robert Gladiateurs, pp. 64L and 
313L For combats at Antioch see above (where the editor read [x]xxvi); 
for Miletus, Magnesia and Ephesus see Cl.G. 2880 ( = R. Phil, xxm [1899], 
p. 314, no. 31 bis), Ins. Magn. 163 and Ephesos 11 no. 61 and in nos. 70 
and 71; for Sagalassus see l.GR. m 360; for Ancyra see O.G 1 . 533, 1 . 5. For 
hunts see CJ.G. 3212 =]HS. xli (1921), p. 257, fig. 9 (Smyrna) : l.GR. iv 
460 (Pergamum) and 225 (Ilium) : Ins. Sardis 82: M.k.B. i (1873-75), p. 73, 
no. 30 and R.A. xvii (1891), p. 48 (picture) (Smyrna) : SE.G. iv 520 (Ephe- 
sus) and vi 10 (Ancyra) . For Lycia see Chap. XXII note 64. For £a> a Ai/8vk«£ 
(SE.G. iv 520) see Friedlander Sittengesch. Roms 0 ' 10 rv p. 269. For the sug- 
gestion that gladiatorial combats and hunts were connected with the imperial 
cult see Robert Gladiateurs, p. 270L, where it was pointed out that the 
<j>api\i(u fj.ovopd.x(*>v (see Chap. XVIII note 61) mentioned in inscriptions 
frequently belonged to Asiarchs and that the donors of spectacles were 
chiefly the archiereis of the provinces or of the cities. For priests as agono - 
thetai see above note 57. For the presentation of hunts and gladiatorial spec- 
tacles by a duumvir of Antioch see J.RS. 111 (1913), p. 296!., no. 26. For other 
instances of donors where there is no mention of a priesthood see l.GR. iv 
555 (Ancyra, Phrygia): Ins. Magn. 163: B.C.H. xxvm (1904), p. 252, no. 70 
(Panamara) : SE.G. vi 10 (Ancyra, Galatia). 

61 . CEL. 11 6278 = Dessau 5163 = Abbott and Johnson, no. no (from 
Italica in Spain). For a fragment of a version of the oratio of M. Aurelius 
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on this occasion sec Ins. Sardis 16. See also Piganiol in RE. A. xxn (1920), 
p. 28 3L 

62 . Digesta l 10, 6 and 7. For later modifications of these orders see Digesta 
l 8, 7, t and 10, 3. For a recommendation to curb expenditures in buildings 
and festivals see Cassius Dio lii 30, 3 (reflecting conditions in the early third 
century). See also Jones Gree\ City , p. 135!. For buildings and other gifts 
under the Flavians and Trajan see above p. 582L For buildings erected 
under Antoninus and Marcus Aurelius see Abh. Berl. A\ad. 1932, 5, p. nf. 
(Asclepieium at Pergamum) and, for Rufinus, I.G JR. xv 424-426 and 493 and 
Hepding in Philol. lxxxviii (1933), pp. 9of. and 24if.: S£.G. iv 533 and 
Keil Ephesos, ein Fiihrer 2 , pp. 4if. and 9if. (Vedius Antoninus, see above 
note 9) : Philostratus Vit. Soph, n 23, 2, Suidas s.v. Aa/juavos, J.O.A 1 . xv 
(1912), Beibl. 164L (an oTkos iv t$ Ovapiov fSakaveicp) and Fiihrer *, p. xoi 
(Damianus) : C.I.G. 2881, Milet 1 9, p. 5of. and S. B. Berl. Akad. 1928, p. 
25if. (Miletus) : CJ.G. 2782 (Aphrodisias, see Chap. XXIV note 54) : I.GJR. 
in 287 (Isaura) and 348 (Sagalassus) . For Opramoas see Chap. XXII note 
71. For Alcibiades and Antoninus Pythodorus see B.CJi. ix (1885), p. 124!. 
and S.E.G. iv 402-408 and I.G. iv 2 454, 514, 684 and 715-16. For the wealth of 
the cities under Antoninus see also Aristides Orat. xxvi 94b Keil (a.d. 144). 
For the later period see I.G JZ. iv 362 (temple rededicated to Caracalla, which 
gave Pergamum a right to a third neocory, see Chap. XXVIII note 41) : Ephe- 
sos 11 nos. 40, 41 and 42 and 111 nos. 9, 13, 71 and 86 and p. 2i8f. (Ephesus) : 
I.G JR., iv 1637 and Keil-Premerstein 1 no. 52 (Philadelpheia) : Anz. Wien. 
Akfld. xxx (1893), p. ioof., no. 1 and perhaps R.E.G. xix (1906), p. 98f., no. 
13 (Aphrodisias): L.W. 520 and Laumonier in REA. xxxvi (1934), p. 85!. 
and B.CJi. xix (1888), p. 83^, nos. 9-11 (Stratoniceia) : I.G JR. 111 60 (Prusias 
ad Hypium) and 90 ( = O.GJ. 531, Amastris, aj>. 215) : I.G JR. 111 351 and 
Lanckoronski 11 no. 201 (Sagalassus): Lanckoronski 11 p. 4if., TAM. m 1, 
17, I 9 > 57 > 58) 108, 109, 121-123 and 187 and RJE. v a 744!. (Termessus). See 
also Broughton, pp. 748f. and 794!. The prosperity of the region near the 
northeast corner of Lake Egridir appears in the subscription-lists of the 
Xenoi Te\moreioi (from about a.d. 238 to 265); see Chap. XXIX note 40. 

63 . 1 .G.R. in 800-802 (Sillyum) ; rv 1127 (Rhodes) : IBM. xv 481*, 11 . 22of. 
and 485! (Ephesus) : Newton Hist. Disc. 11 p. 799, no. xoi (Lagina) : Robert 
£t. Anat. p. 343f., no. 4 (Sebastopolis, Caria). 
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1 . Vit. Pii 5, 4L : Pausanias vm 43, 3F : Aristides Or at. xxvi 70 Keil : Malalas 
xi p. 280 Bonn (murder of Dinarchus in Egypt): C.I.L. in 1416 ( Victoria 
Aug(usti ) in Dacia) and 5211-5215 (Mauri); vi 1208 (Germani and Mauri) : 
Mattingly-Sydenham hi p. 40, no. 113 and p. 119, no. 719 (Imperator 11 
Britan .). See also Lacour-Gayet Ant. le Pieux , p. i38f. and Hiittl Ant. Pius 1 
p. 254f., who pointed out that the Germani were presumably the Quadi (on 
the middle Danube), to whom Antoninus “gave” a king (Mattingly-Syden- 
ham hi p. no, no. 620 and p. 155, no. 1059), and that the “rebellions” (Vit, 
Pii lx.) in Achaea and Egypt were evidently only local disturbances. 

2 . For this entire episode see Hiittl 1 p. 232L For the invasion of the Alans 
see Chap. XXVI note 43. For Pharasmanes II and the envoys sent by Vo- 
logases see Cassius Dio lxix 15, 2 and lxx 2, 1 ( - lxix 15, 3) and Vit. Pii 9, 
6. It was supposed by von Gutschmid (Gesch. Irans, p. 147), followed in 
P 1 .R. hi p. 477, no. 633, by Boissevain in Herm. xxv (1890), p. 336L and by 
Hiittl (p. 232, note 19), that this Vologases (as well as the man of this name 
who, according to Dio lxix 15, 1, bought off the Alans) was Vologases, son 
of Sanatruces, who received a part of Armenia in 117 (see Chap. XXV note 
40), and that he was also the (unnamed) king of Armenia recognized by 
Hadrian (Vit. Hadr. 21, 11). In view of our ignorance of the name of the 
latter, however, it is more natural to regard Vologases as the Parthian mon- 
arch, Vologases II, who, as a rival of Osroes, issued coins from 1 12/13 
(perhaps from 105/6) onward and about 128/9 (when the coinage of Osroes 
ceases) established himself as sole ruler; see McDowell Coins from Seleucia 
on the Tigris, pp. 81 and 193L and Debevoise Polit. Hist, of Parthia, p. 242L 
For the throne see Vit. Pii 9, 7 (see above p. 621). For Vologases ’s pro- 
jected invasion of Armenia, averted by the litterae of Antoninus, see 
Vit. Pii 9, 6 and Vit. Marci 8, 6. For the despatching of vexillationes to 
Syria ob bellum \Par\thicum see C.I.L. ix 2457 = Dessau 1076, dated in 139 
or soon afterward by Schehl in Herm. lxv (1930), p. 185!., followed by 
Groag in R.E. xvi 2551L For the clothing from Egypt see B.G.U. vn 1564 = 
Econ. Surv. 11 p. 627, no. 374 (9 Sept. 138), connected with this threat of war 
by Schehl, p. 177L and Hiittl 1 p. 233. The statement in Vit. Pii 9, 6 that 
Antoninus Abgarum re gem (of Osroene 1 ) ex Orientis partibus sola auctori- 
tate deduxit suggests that this ruler may have been encouraged to invade 
Parthian territory but was recalled; see Lacour-Gayet, p. 15 1. For a coin 
of Antoninus as Consul III (ix. 140-144) inscribed Rex Armeniis Datus see 
Mattingly-Sydenham in p. no, no. 619. This king was scarcely the Aurelius 
Pacorus (evidently of Parthian origin), BaortXevs MeydXrjs ’Ap/uevtas, who 
appears in an inscription in Rome (LG. xiv 1472 -l.G.R. 1 222 = 0. G I. 382), 
as was suggested by Hiittl (1 p. 237), for the latter’s gentilicium seems to 
date him under Marcus Aurelius or later. He may possibly have been the 
Pacorus who was made king of Armenia by Vologases III in 161 but was 
soon dethroned (see below note 4), after which he may have been compelled 
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to live in Rome. Antoninus’s appointment of a king of Armenia, to judge 
from the date of the coin, was more probably the result of a compromise than 
a cause of the threatened war. His policy of maintaining Rome’s suzerainty 
over the regions on the eastern frontier of the Empire appears also in his 
appointment of a king of the Lazi {Vit. Pit 9, 6). The statement in Malalas 
xi p. 280L Bonn that he came to Antioch in person was shown by Schehl 
(p. 193!), accepted by Hiittl (1 p. 236, note 24), to refer to Caracalla. 

3 . This change appears for the first time in inscriptions from Isaura 
honouring C. Etrilius Regillus Laberius Priscus, described as imperial legate 
of Antoninus Pius i'impxeuov KiXuaas, ’Icravplas, AvKaovias and Consul; 
see P.AS. m nos. 189 and 190 {- 1 .G.R. hi 290= O.GJ. 576 = Dessau 8827). 
The decrease in the size of the Galatian province may perhaps appear in an 
inscription of an unknown governor, described as imperial legate of 
tirapxeias Ta\arta<s, IltcrtStas, Ila^Xayovias ( I.G.R . hi 316= O.GJ. 535); 
but since this combination was also used in connexion with a legate who is 
thought to have held office under Trajan ( CJ.L . in 6813= Dessau 1038, see 
Chap. XXV note 24) the inscription cannot be definitely dated. As von 
Premerstein observed ( Klio xm p. 84, note 1), the new arrangement appears 
to have been temporarily discontinued at the end of the second century, 
when, under the proconsul Carminius Athenagoras, Isauria was attached 
to Lycia-Pamphylia; see B.C.H. xi (1887), p. 348f., no. <^-M.AMA. vi 74 
and PJ.R? 11 p. 102, no. 429. It was in force, however, un!der Severus and 
Alexander, when Tarsus was called pi)rpo 7 ro\i% t&v y hrapxcuav KiXuc tos, 
’l(ravpta<s, Awcaowas; see A.] A. xlii (1938), p. 5$f.= Ann. Bp. 1938, 4 
(a.d. 205) : B.M. Cat. Lycaonia, etc. p. 193, nos. 175 and 176 (coins of 
Severus) : I.G.R. 111 879 and 880 — O.G.I. 578 = Byz. Ztschr. xiv (1905), p. 65, 
no. 107 (under Alexander)- 

4 . For this war see Cassius Dio lxxi 2-3 : Fronto Princ. Hist. p. 2o8f. Naber 
and Epist. ad Verum 11 1, p. 121 Naber (capture of Dausara, Nicephorium 
and Artaxata) : Orosius vn 15, 2f. : Eutropius vm 10, 2 : Vit. Marc. 8, 6f. : 
Vit. Veri 6 , 7 f.: Vit. Avid. Cass. 6: Lucian Quomodo Hist. Conscr. 15 
and 30L: E. Napp De Rebus Imp. M. Aur. Ant. in Oriente gestis (Bonn 
1879), p. i2f.: Mommsen R.G. v 2 p. ^o^L = Prov. Rom. Emp. 11 p. 79 f.: von 
Gutschmid Gesch. Irons, p. 149L: Stein in R.E. in 1840L: Ritter ling in Rh. 
Mus. lix (1904), p. i86f.: C. H. Dodd in Num. Chron. xi (1911), p. 209^ 
(chronology): A. von Premerstein in Klio xm (1913), p. 87L: A. Gunther 
Beitr. z. Gesch. d. Kriege zw. Romern u. Parthern (1922), p. 114L: J. 
Schwendemann Der hist. Wert d. Vita Marci bei d. SH.A. (Heidelberg 
1923), pp. 138L and 146^: Weber in C.AH. xi p. 345L: W. Gorlitz Marc 
Aurel (Leipzig 1936), p. 70L: Debevoise Polit. Hist, of Parthia, p. 246L For 
Elegeia see Chap. XXV note 33. M. Sedatius Severianus (for his full name 
see Dessau 9487) appears as legatus pro praetore in I.G.R. 111 113 (Sebasto- 
polis) and Stud. Pont, in 271 (Zela). See also Lucian ibid. 21 and 25L His 
province was evidently Cappadocia, for the part of Pontus containing the 
two places in which he appears was attached to this province under Trajan 
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(see Chap. XXV note 24) . For Pacorus see Fronto p. 127 Naber. For Comeli- 
anus see G. A. Harrer Stud, in the Hist, of the Rom. Prov. of Syria, p. 30L 
He was Consul designatus in 150/1 (S.E.G. vn 866). The suggestion of 
Ritterling (p. i88f., see also von Premerstein, p. 79, note 1 and Hiittl 11 p. 159) 
that A. Larcius Priscus, described in CJJL. vin 17891 = Dessau 1055 and Ann. 
Ep. 1908, 237 as quaestor provinciae Asiae, leg. Aug. Leg. 1111 Scythicae, pro 
leg. consulare provinciae Syriae, was sent to Syria in the emergency caused 
by the absence in the field of Cornelianus and the legates of the other legions 
was rejected by Harrer (p. 20) and by Fluss in R.E. xii 804, who pointed out 
that he probably lived under Trajan; this was confirmed by the Fasti Osti- 
enses, which show that a man of this name was Consul suffectus in no; see 
Syme in JJRS. xxv (1935), p. 103 and Harrer and Suskin in A.J.A. xliii 
(1939), p. 279. A re-examination of a miliarium of 162 ( CJL .. m 6715 = 
14177) on which A. [L]arci[o . . .] was originally read (see R.E. iu 1842) 
shows that Geminium Marcia[num ] (legate of Arabia in 161-63) is actually 
on the stone. Verus’s departure from Rome in 162 is shown by his coins in- 
scribed Profectio Aug. Tr. P. II Cos. 11 ; see Mattingly-Sydenham in p. 252, 
no. 477f., confirming the date recorded in Eusebius Chron. n p. lyof. Schone 
= Hieronymus Chron. p. 204 Helm. His voyage to Antioch seems to be 
mentioned in Pausanias vm 29, 3. His visits to Chios (in 162) and Patara are 
attested by l.GJR. iv 934 (statue) and T.AM. n 413 =I.GJR. in 666 (altar). 
His arrival in Syria before the end of the year is shown by a dedication to 
him as Trib. Pt. 1 [I] Cos. II found near Damascus ( CJ.L. in 129 = 6658). 
The legions summoned from Europe were I Minervia from Germania In- 
ferior, II Adiutrix from Pannonia Inferior and V Macedonica from Moesia 
Inferior; see Ritterling, p. igif. and Debevoise, p. 247. The participation of 
Legio I Minervia in the war in Armenia is shown also by the inscription of a 
soldier of this legion which records that he had been ad Alutum flumen secus 
Mont( em ) Caucasi, i.e. the Alontas, which, according to Ptolemy v 8, 6, flows 
into the Caspian north of the Caucasus, perhaps the modern Terek; see 
CJJL. xm 8213, connected with this campaign by von Premerstein in Klio xi 
(1911), p. 357f. For the capture of Artaxata by Statius Priscus see Vit. Marc. 
9, 1; he is mentioned (together with Julius Severus and Mfartius Verus]) 
as a leader in the ex[pedi]tio orientalis in CJJL. in 7505 = Dessau 2311, and 
his name has been restored as leg. Augustorum pr. pr. Prov. Cappadociae 
(together with previous posts) in CJJL vi 1523 = Dessau 1092. See also 
Lucian ibid. 20. For his governorship of Moesia Superior in 161 see S. E. 
Stout Governors of Moesia, p. 27. The appointment of a king of Armenia 
appears on coins of Verus inscribed Rex Armeniis Datus Tr. P. III 1 Cos. II 
(a.d. 164); see Mattingly-Sydenham 111 p. 255, no. 51 if. His name is given as 
Sohaemus in Fronto p. 127 Naber (as replacing Pacorus), Cassius Dio lxxi 3 
(from Suidas) and Iamblicus Dram. 10 (Hirschig Erotici Scriptores, p. 518). 
His “restoration” by Martius Verus, mentioned in the fragment of Dio, was 
dated by von Premerstein ( Klio xm p. 88f.) in 172; see below note 14. For the 
cognomen Armeniacus borne by Lucius Verus from the autumn of 163 on- 
ward and by Marcus Aurelius from 164 (see Vit. Marc. 9, 1) see Mattingly- 
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Sydenham hi p. 254L, no. 498L and p. 219!:., no. 78L For the garrison estab- 
lished by Statius Priscus at Caenopolis, near Etchmiadzin, see Dio lxxi 3. In 
175 (or earlier, since Marcus is not called Sarmaticus), when C. Arrius 
Antoninus was governor of Cappadocia (see I.G.R. iu 100 [ = Stud. Pont, hi 
97] and 129 and PJ.R . 2 1 p. 213), this garrison consisted of vexillationes of 
Legio XII Fulminata (from Melitene) and Legio XV Apollinaris (from 
Satala); see Nouv. Arch. d. Miss. Scient. xix (1911), p. 66, no. 3 -Ann. £ p. 
1910, 161 = Dessau 9117. In 184 or 185 a vexillatio of XV Apollinaris was still 
quartered there (CLL. m 6052 = Dessau 394). 

5 . For the career of Avidius Cassius see Harrer ibid. p. 33L and PJ.R . 2 1 
p. 282, no. 1402. For his command in this war see Cassius Dio lxxi 2, 2, and 
for his disciplinary measures see the evidently exaggerated account in Vit. 
Avid. Cass. 4-6; they are perhaps referred to in Fronto’s letter (p. 178 Naber) 
to him. For the demoralization of the Syrian legions and the discipline ad- 
ministered by M. Pontius Laelianus, a comes of Verus rewarded by the 
Emperors for his achievements in this war (CiX. vi 1497 = Dessau 1094), 
see Fronto p. 128 Naber. The measures taken by Avidius Cassius were con- 
nected by von Premerstein ( Klio xiii p. 86f.) with the period 169-175, but it 
seems more probable that they were used in 163 after many years of peace 
rather than only a short time after the Parthian campaign. For the pontoon 
bridge (presumably to be connected with this campaign) see Dio lxxi 3. 
The crossing may have taken place at Sura (on the right bank of the Eu- 
phrates below Thapsacus), where a battle was fought; see Lucian Quomodo 
Hist. Conscr. 29. For the occupation of Osroene and Anthemusia by M. 
Claudius Fronto, leg. Augg. Legioni primae Minerviae in expeditionem 
Parthicam deducendae see CJ.L. vi 1377 = Dessau 1098. This force was pre- 
sumably responsible for the capture of Edessa (mentioned in Lucian ibid. 
22) and, if the place of this name near Edessa (Stephanus Byzantius s.v. 
A avorapa) is meant, of Dausara (Fronto p. 121, see above note 4), as well as 
for the siege and capture of Nisibis (Lucian ibid. 15). For the capture of 
Nicephorium see Fronto lx., and for Europus, presumably Dura-Europus 
(see Cumont Fouilles de Doura-Europos [Paris 1926], p. lii and p. 410, no. 
53=5JE.G. 11 817, in honour of Verus) see Lucian ibid. 20, 24 and 28. For a 
list of alae and cohortes serving in Mesopotamia, which have been supposed 
to have formed part of Trajan’s army but may have been in that of Verus, 
see Chap. XXV note 30. For Seleuceia see Cassius Dio lxxi 2, 3 : Orosius vii 
15, 3 and Eutropius viii 10, 2 (400,000 captured) : Hieronymus Chron. p. 204 
Helm (300,000 captured) : Vit. Veri 8, 2f.: Ammianus Marcellinus xxm 6, 
24. The capture was dated by Hieronymus in 164. The sack of the city may, 
however, have been later, for several hoards of coins, of which the latest 
regularly bear the date Dec. 165, suggest that it did not take place until after 
this date; see McDowell Coins from Seleucia on the Tigris, pp. 85L and 234, 
where it is also reported that the amount of destruction revealed by excava- 
tion indicates that the damage was not as great as the literary sources sug- 
gest. For Ctesiphon see Dio l.c. For coins of Marcus and Verus as Parthicus 
Maximus see Mattingly-Sydenham in p. 224L (Dec. 165-summcr 166) and 
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p. 257 f. (Aug.-Dee. 165) ; for Medicus see p. 288, no. 940 and p. 328, no. 1455 
(summer-Dcc. 166). For Avidius Cassius as legatus of Syria in 165 see 
Harrer, p. 33L 

6. For Verus at Ephesus see J.O.AJ. vh (1904), Beibl. 157 and Ephesos 1 
p. 94 (monument): Ephesos in no. 72 (reception by the grammateus ): 
J.O.AJ. xv (1912), Beibl. i64f. (Damianus, see Chap. XXVII note 58). The 
statement in I.G.R. iv 580 = O.GJ. 51 1 that an official of Aezani furnished 
diogmitae (see Chap. XXVII note 46) to the “Lord Caesar” suggests, if the 
proconsulship of Quintilius Maximus, under whom the action was taken, 
is to be dated, as ordinarily believed (see e.g. von Premerstein in Klio xm 
p. 85, note 1), in 165/6, that Verus returned overland through Asia Minor. 
These gendarmes probably served as an escort, for the date is too late to 
make it possible to suppose, with Vulic (Riv. Stor. Ant. ix [1904-05], p. 634!.) 
and von Premerstein (l.c.), that they were enrolled for service in the Parthian 
war, and, as Vulic pointed out, the enrollment of diogmitae by Marcus 
during the war against the Marcommani ( V it. Marc. 21, 7) did not take place 
until after 169. The statue of Verus as Armeniacus and [Neos Atowjcros 
(I.GJi. iv 1374) at Maeonia in Lydia may have been erected at the time of 
this return-journey. For a dedication for him in Pisidia see Ann. Scuol. Atene 
vi-vii (1923-4), p. 446, no. 158 = Ann. £ p. 1929, 30. For the triumph see Vit. 
Veri 7, 9, where it is said that on this occasion the Senate confirmed all cogno- 
mina previously bestowed by the army. It was observed by Stein ( R.E. in 
1849) and Dodd (ibid. p. 250L) that it evidently took place before 23 Aug. 
166, the date of an inscription (C./X. hi 360 = Dessau 366) in which the 
three cognomina appear. Schwendemann (p. 163!.), followed by Weber 
( C.AH . xi p. 349), dated it on 12 Oct., but only because on this day the 
Emperors seem to have received the title of Pater Patriae and Commodus 
was given the name Caesar (Vit. Comm. 11, 13). The year 165 in Hierony- 
mus Chron. p. 205 Helm is evidently too early. For coins issued in Edessa in 
Osroene by Wael (one with the bust of Vologases III) with inscriptions in 
Estranghelo and for those subsequently issued with the heads of Marcus, 
Faustina and Lucilla and inscribed BacriXevs Mawo? <i>(Aop<u/xaio? see Hill 
B.M. Cat. Arabia, etc. pp. xcv f. and pif. and Head H.N ? p. 814. For a coin 
of Carrhae with the head of Marcus and inscribed Kapxjvcov <f>i\opcopcua)[i>] 
see Hill, p. 82, no. 1. Hill observed (p. xc) that the frequently repeated 
statement that Carrhae was made a colony at this time is questionable, since 
the coins on which it was based have not been verified. Its colonial coinage 
seems to have begun under Severus (see below note 26). The view (repeated 
by Stein ibid. 1847) that a province of Mesopotamia was formed at this time, 
based only on Festus Brev. 14, quater amissa, quater recepta Mesopotamia 
est, was shown by Napp (ibid. p. 36) to be untenable. 

7 . Cassius Dio lxix 14, 4 (Boissevain hi p. 234), a passage dealing with 
Hadrian’s appointment, about 134, of Julius Severus as Corrector of Bithynia 
(see Chap. XXVI note 54), where it is stated in the Excerpta Valesiana (but 
not in Xiphilinus) that Pamphylia was given to the Senate in lieu of Bithynia. 
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It has, therefore, been supposed that Bithynia became an imperial province 
at this time, although only temporarily; see Boissevain Is.: von Premerstein 
in RE. iv 1648 and Klio xm (19x3), p. 83: G. Barbieri in Riv. Fil. lxvi 
( 1938), p. 367b: Robert in RE. A. xlii (1940), p. 321, note 2. Brandis observed 
( Herm . xxxi [1896], p. 163b and R.E. in 529), however, that during the 
principate of Antoninus and the early years of Marcus four senatorial pro- 
consuls of Bithynia-Pontus are known (to whom should be added M. 
Roscius Murena, see I.G.R. 1 969 = Dessau 8834 a and perhaps Riv. d. R. 1 st. 
d’Arch. e Stor. d. Arte n [1930], p. 7 6 = Ann. Ep. 1933, 198 and Groag in 
R.E. 1 a 1126, no. 19). The earliest known imperial legate of the province, on 
the other hand, was L. Lollianus Avitus, who held office in 165/6 (I.G.R. 111 
84). Brandis suggested, therefore, that the statement in the Excerpta has 
been misplaced and that it should be incorporated in the text of Dio under 
Marcus, and this suggestion seems probable. It may be supposed, therefore, 
that Severus was sent to Bithynia merely in the capacity of Corrector and 
that the province was not actually transferred to the Senate until about 165. 
This date was accepted as that of the final transfer both by von Premerstein 
(Klio xm p. 8of.) and by Barbieri. It has received additional support from an 
inscription mentioning a [ q](uaestor ) pr(o) pr(aetore) of Bithynia in the 
later years of Antoninus; see B.CM. lxii (1938), p. 421b, no. 8. With regard 
to Lycia-Pamphylia, the fact that under Antoninus at least eight governors 
are known (see Hiittl 11 p. 107b), of whom four are specifically called lega- 
tus August i pro praetore, indicates that during his principate the province 
was imperial. As von Premerstein observed (Klio xih p. 83), it was evidently 
not given to the Senate when Bithynia was transferred to the emperor, for 
a military diploma of 178 (CJ.L. xvi 128) mentions Licinius Priscus as legate 
of Lycia (see also Miltner in RE. xm 456b), and the explanation offered by 
Hiittl (p. 1 15) that he was an extraordinary commissioner is not convincing. 
The earliest known proconsul of the province, moreover, was Cassius 
Apronianus (the father of Cassius Dio), who seems to have held office about 
180; see T.AM. 11 856= I.G.R. 111 654 and P.I.R . 2 11 p. 113, no. 485. It would 
seem therefore that the terms of the “exchange” reported in the fragment of 
Dio were not carried out at once, and that the Senate did not receive Lycia- 
Pamphylia until the last years of Marcus. 

8. Cassius Dio lxxi 2, 4 (Xi/uos /cat voaro s in Mesopotamia). For the plague 
see also Orosius vn 15, 5b: Eutropius vm 12, 2: Ammianus Marcellinus xxm 
6, 24: Vit. Marc. 13, 3b; 17, 2; 21, 6: Vit. Veri 8, if.: Lucian Alex. 36: Aristides 
Orat. xxxm 6; xx-vni 38L; u 25 Keil (see Boulanger Aelius Aristide, p. 146) : 
Galen Vols. iv p. 788, v p. 115, x p. 360b, xvix 1, p. 885 and xix pp. 15 and 524 
Kiihn (see Ilberg in Neue Jahrbb. xv [1905], p. 295b) : Hieronymus Chron. 
p. 206 Helm: Buresch Klaros (Leipzig 1889), p. 67b On account of the symp- 
toms reported by Galen — discharge from the eyes, an intestinal disorder, a 
cough with heavy expectoration, and pustules all over the body — it has been 
thought that the disease was smallpox; see H. Haeser Lehrbuch d. Gesch. d. 
Medicin u. d. epidem. Kran\heiterP (Jena 1875-82) m p. 25!. For the out- 
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break under Commodus see Cassius Dio lxxii 14, 3: Herodian 1 12, if.: 
CJJL. hi 5567 (aj>. 182, found near Salzburg). 

9 . See Keil-Premerstein 1 p. iof., where it is observed that an oracle given 
by Apollo Clarius to the people of Trocetta ( I.G.R. tv 1498), as well as an 
oracle given to Pergamum ( I.G.R . iv 360), perhaps also by Apollo Clarius 
(so Picard in B.CJH. xlvi [1922], p. i9of.), both of which have generally 
been connected with the pestilence, perhaps refers to local famines, which 
caused illness and death among men and beasts. Keil and von Premerstein 
also pointed out that under Marcus there was a general famine in Italy (Vit. 
Marc. 8, 4; 11, 3; 12, 14, see also CJ.L. v 1874 [ = Dessau 1118] and, probably, 
XI 377) an d that the vovaros mentioned in an epigram found in southeastern 
Mysia (M.k.B. ii 2 '* [1876-8], p. 9, no. pQe'=Buresch A us. Lydien, p. 140) 
may have been due to a similar famine in Asia. See also Rostovtzeff SEJi. 
RJE. p. 528^ who cited the case of a landowner of Apollonia in Pisidia, who, 
to escape a famine, took his cattle to a temporary refuge in Galatia (L.W. 
ii92 = Kaibel 793). For the rise in prices see Broughton in Econ. Survey iv 
p. 879^, where it is shown that whereas in 92/3 the normal price of a modius 
of grain was half a denarius (see Chap. XXIV note 38), in the late second 
century at Sebastopolis in Caria a “benefactor” sold a corresponding amount 
for one denarius when the market price was two denarii (Robert £t. Anat. 
p. 343b, no. 4, see Chap. XXVII note 58), and that at Ephesus a loaf of fine 
bread cost two obols at the beginning of the second century and four at the 
beginning of the third ( $E.G . iv 518 and Ephesos in nos. 10-12). For a sud- 
den rise in the price of grain in Egypt under Commodus see Heichelheim 
in Klio xxvi (1933), p. io2f. For the depreciation of the denarius during the 
second century see Hammer in Ztschr. f. Num. xxvi (1908), p. 97f.: Heichel- 
heim, p. 97: F. Oertel in C.AM. xii p. 725: L. C. West Gold and Silver Coin 
Standards in the Rom. Emp. = Numism. Notes and Mon. xciv (1941), p. 24f. 
The proportion of base metal to silver rose from about 16 per cent under 
Trajan to 29 per cent under Commodus and about 43 per cent under Severus. 
During Marcus’s rule there was a depreciation of about 6 per cent (West, 
p. 105). Adulterini in istis recentibus nummis are mentioned in Fronto 
p. 161 Naber. 

10 . Ephesos 11 no. 23 (frg. a— O.GJ. 508) ; see also Chap. XXV note 13 and 
Chap. XXVI note 7. Since Verus has the title of Armeniacus and Marcus 
has not, the letter is presumably to be dated in the latter half of 163 (see above 
note 4). The inference that the gerousia was “concerned with the imperial 
cult,” which was drawn by J. H. Oliver in The Sacred Gerusia ( Hesperia , 
Suppl. vi), p. 23 from the curator’s question concerning the melting down 
of the statues of former emperors, is hardly justified; for the Association’s 
ownership of these statues was in no way connected with this cult. As the 
Emperors replied, only they could give permission for such an action. As 
early as a.d. 15 the substitution of a head of Tiberius for one of Augustus 
on a statue of the latter served as a ground for a charge of laesa maiestas 
(Tacitus Ann. 1 74, 4) . 
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11 . For Marcus and Vcrus together see I.G.R. 111 84 (Amastris, a.d. 165/6) ; 
106 ( = 1440, Comana in Cappadocia) ; 332 (Sagalassus, as Armeniacus, ix. 
a.d. 164-166) ; 847 (Diocaesareia in Cilicia, as Armeniacus) ; iv 564 (Aezani) 
and 625 (Trajanopolis, aj>. 166/7) : BS.A. xvi (1909-10), p. 119!:., nos. 13 and 
14 (Andeda or Verbe (?) in Pisidia, as Armeniacus): T.AM. n 419, e-g 
(P atara, with Faustina); 786 and 787 (Arycanda). For Marcus alone see 

I. G.R. hi 114 (Sebastopolis in Pontus, aj>. 164); 287 and 288 ( —Denkmdler 
aus Ly\aonien, etc. nos. 147 and 148, Isaura, a.d. 166-172 and after 175) ; 387 
(Milyas ?) ; 747 ( = T.AM. 11 943, Olympus, a.d. 172-175) ; IV261 (Antandrus) ; 
547 (Orcistus, after a d. 172) ; 685 (Sebaste in Phrygia) ; 1035 (Astypalaea, as 
Armeniacus) : Ins. Magn. 186 and 187 (ad. 162). For Marcus and Commodus 
together see I.G.R. 111 100 ( —Stud . Pont, hi no. 97, Amaseia); 155 and 

J. O.A.I. xxx (1937), Beibl. 3of., no. 37 (Ancyra); iv 1294 (Julia Gordus). In 
I.GJR. iv 1532 — AM. xxxvin (1913), p. 2 (Erythrae) either Verus or Com- 
modus may be supplied. For monuments of Faustina see I.G.R. hi 602 ( = 
T.AM. 11 494, Letoiim near Xanthus); iv 1507 {-Ins. Sardis 59, @ea). For 
a cult at Iotape see I.G.R. 111 833 = Mon. Ant. xxm 1 (1914), p. 176, no. 121. 

12 . For this war see F. R. Conrad Mar\ Aurels M arkp manen \rieg (Neu- 
Ruppin 1889), p. iof.: von Domaszewski in Neue Heidelb. Jahrbb. v (1895), 
p. io7f.: Mommsen in Ges. Schr. iv p. 487!.: von Rohden in R.E. 1 2295!.: 
C. H. Dodd in Nutn. Ckron. xm (1913), pp. 162E and 276!.: Weber in 
C.AH. xi p. 349E: Gdrlitz ibid. p. 95 f. The events from a.d. 171 to 175 
appear on the Column of Marcus in Rome; see E. Petersen et si. Die 
Marcus-saule (Munich 1896). For the additional soldiers and the sale see 
Vit. Marc. 17, 4E and 21, 6f.: Zonaras xn 1 = Cassius Dio Exc. Salm. no. 
117 (in p. 280 Boiss.): Eutropius vm 13, 2. For the moving of troops from 
the East to the northern frontier see von Premerstein in Klio xm (1913), 
p. 70E For o-vfifiaxot. sent to Marcus by Termessus see T.AM. m 1, 106= 
I.GJt. hi 449. For Marcus’s cognomen Germanicus see CJJL. hi 1450 ( = 
Dessau 370) and 6121 ( = y^og=l.G.R. 1 712), both of a.d. 172, and Mattingly- 
Sydenham in p. 235, no. 284 and p. 297E, no. io58f. (a.d. 173). 

13 . For the raid of the Costoboci, mentioned in Pausanias x 34, 5 (attack 
on Elateia in Phocis), Vit. Marc. 22, 1 and C 1 .L. vi 31856 = Dessau 1327 (in- 
scription of L. Julius Vehilius Gratus Julianus), see von Premerstein in 
Klio xii (1912), p. i45f., who, pointing out that the damage at Eleusis, 
lamented in Aristides Orat. xxn 13 Keil, was evidently done on this occasion, 
connected this raid with the attacks by sea of the "Scythians” reported by 
Ammianus Marccllinus xxxi 5, 15 {ibid. p. 142E) and with a presumably 
punitive expedition of Julianus (see above) as praef(ectus) Classic Po[nti- 
c]a[e]. For the fi[ap\rr]epa rrpai;i<i BaoTC/jJvucJiJ collected by the de\apro- 
tos (see Chap. XXVII note 48) at Thyateira see I.G.R. rv 1290 as restored by 
von Premerstein (p. 165, accepted by E. Gren Klcinasien u. d. Ostbal\an, 
p. 145, note 233), who observed that the name of the Laevianus honoured in 
this inscription appears on a coin of Thyateira of 177-80 {BM. Cat. Lydia , 
p. cxxiii, note 4 and Imhoof-Blumer Lyd. Stadtmiinzen, p. 153, no. 18). 
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14 . See von Premerstein in Klio xiii (1913), p. 88£. (followed by Kroll in 
R.E. xiv 2025 and Stein in R.E. m a 798 and vi a 627), who pointed out that 
the statement in Cassius Dio lxxi 3 (from Suidas, Boissevain hi p. 247!.) 
that Martius Verus sent Thucydides to restore (Karayayeiv) Sohaemus 
refers, not to the latter’s original installation, but to a subsequent reinstate- 
ment, when Martius is described as veonepi^eiv iretptopevovs koyq> re real 
epyqt araxfipovicras. Observing further that this action implies that Martius 
had at the time an independent command, von Premerstein showed that 
this was evidently the governorship of Cappadocia, held by Martius at some 
time subsequent to his consulship in 166, and connected the episode with the 
revolt of the “satrap” Tiridates recorded in Dio lxxi 14, 2 (Boissevain m 
p. 259, where Ovfjpo? evidently refers to Martius Verus), probably to be 
dated about 172. This dating, although not wholly assured, is supported by 
the statement of Dio (lxxi 23, 3) that Martius was governor of Cappadocia 
when, in 175, he informed Marcus of the revolt of Avidius Cassius (see 
below note 15) ; it is therefore preferable to 168, suggested by Dodd in Num. 
Chrott. xi (1911), p. 261 solely on the basis of a medallion of Verus inscribed 
Tr. Pot. VIII Imp. IIII Cos. Ill Armenia. 

15 . For this command, probably conferred in 169, see Cassius Dio lxxi 3, 
i z (Boissevain hi p. 250) : Philostratus Vit. Soph. 11 1, 32: Mommsen RSt.R. 
n 8 p. 853: von Rohden in RE. 11 2381: von Premerstein in Klio xm p. 801 
Harrer ibid. p. 35. For Cassius’s revolt in 175 see Cassius Dio lxxi 22, 2f.: 
Vit. Marc. 24, 6f.: Vit. Avid. Cass. 7, if.: Ammianus Marcellinus xxi 16, 11: 
E. Napp ibid. p. 42f.: Ritterling in Rh. Mus. lix (1904), p. 196E: von Rohden 
in R.E. n 238if.: Kenyon in Arch. f. Pap.-Forsch. vi (1920), p. 213E: Harrer, 
pp. 35f. and 94. The statement of the literary sources that Cassius was recog- 
nized as emperor in Egypt is confirmed by a papyrus (Bull. Inst. Egypt, vii 
[1896], p. 123) dated 3 May and by an ostrakon (Kenyon l.c.) dated 19 June, 
both in the first year of Avidius Cassius. Harrer pointed out that, since 
Marcus appears as emperor in a papyrus fragment dated 25 July (SE. Berl. 
Akad. 1883, p. 918, no. 17), the period when Cassius was in power was be- 
tween early March and early June. Marcus’s departure from Italy for the 
East, however, can scarcely be dated before August, 175, for on 7 July he gave 
the toga virilis to Commodus, whom he seems to have summoned to the 
front for this purpose; see Vit. Comm. 2, 2 ( eo tempore quo Cassius . . . de- 
scivit) and 12, 2f. and Cassius Dio lxxi 22, 2. 

16 . Vit. Marc. 26, 6 and 9: Cassius Dio lxxi 29, 1. Faustinopolis appears in 
Hierocles (700, 3), the Notitiae Episcopatuum and the Itineraries (K. Miller 
I tin. Rom. 664) and as Faustiniana Col(onia) on a milestone (C 1 .L. m 
12213, see Chap. XI note 36). For a possible site either at Pa§makci, south of 
Tyana, or east of Uluki§la see R. Kiepert F.O.A. vm Text, p. 18 a, Ruge in 
R.E. vii 2228 and Robert in R. Phil, lxv (1939), p. 212L For a statue of Faus- 
tina erected by the demos of Tarsus, presumably on the occasion of this 
journey, see I.GJR. hi 878. 
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17 . For Ephesus see L.W. 154 = Wood Disc, at Ephesus, Appendix Inters, 
front the Site of the Temple of Diana, p. 18, no. 16 =Ephesos 1 p. 215!. For 
Smyrna see l.G.R. iv 1399 ( = Syll. B 851, aj>. 147) and 1400 (ad. 161-166), 
letters of Marcus and Marcus and Verus to the crxwoho s r&v irepl rbv Bpet- 
crea Atomrov (pvariav ) : Philostratus V it. Soph. 11 9, 2f. For these ftverrat 
see Poland Gesch. d. Griech. V ereinswesens, pp. 199 and 592: W. Quandt De 
Baccho ab Alex. Aetate in Asia Min. culto = Diss. philol. Halenses xxi 2 
(1913), pp. 147b and 243b For Marcus’s interview with Aristides in the 
autumn of 176, alluded to in Aristides Orat. xlii 14 Keil, see Boulanger 
Aelius Aristide, p. 150!. and R. Pack in C.P. xlii (1947), p. 17b For the 
earthquake in 178 see Cassius Dio lxxi 32, 3 and Hieronymus Chron. p. 208 
Helm (a.d. 179), where the remission of the tributum is mentioned. For 
Aristides’s lament on the earthquake and his letter to Marcus see Orat. xvm 
and xix Keil (alluded to in xx 1 and xxi 2) and Boulanger, pp. 153, 325b 
and 387b See also Cadoux Ancient Smyrna, p. 279 f. For the agora, perhaps 
built at this time, see A.JA. li (1947), pp. 197 and 444b For mention of a 
[cre]w/ids, apparendy at Poemanenum in Mysia, about this time see JUS. 
xxvi (1906), p. 28 (an altar to Poseidon). 

18 . CLL. vi 1014 = Dessau 374 (ad. 176). For the arch see O. Richter 
Topographie d. Stadt Rom 2 , p. 384 and Plattner-Ashby Topograph. Diet, of 
Anc. Rome, p. 35. For Marcus’s triumph see Vit. Marc. 27, 4; it was com- 
memorated by the issue of coins inscribed De Germ( anis) and De Sarm( atis); 
see Mattingly-Sydenham m p. 239b, no. 337b (ad. 176). Von Rohden ob- 
served (RE. 1 2302) that the date was evidently 27 Nov. 176, when Marcus 
gave Commodus the title of Imperator (Vit. Comm. 2, 4 and 12, 4) and thus 
appointed him co-ruler (see Mommsen RSt.R. n 8 p. 1154, note 4). 

19 . For the rule of Commodus see Cassius Dio lxxii: Herodian 1 5b: Vit. 
Comm.: von Rohden in R.E. n 2469!.: J. M. Heer Der hist. Wert d. Vita 
Comm, in Philol. Suppl. ix (1904), p. 36b: Weber in C.A.H. xi p. 376b, who, 
however, seems to have over-emphasized Commodus’s “position as devout 
mediator between the world of men and the world of gods.” For his care- 
lessness in administration and the corruption in regard to appointments see 
Cassius Dio lxxii 10, 2 and 12, 3: Vit. Comm. 3, 8; 5, 1; 6, 9; 13, 7; 14, 6: 
Herodian 1 8, 2. For Fabius Cilo see C.I.L. vt 1408 and 1409 = Dessau 1141 
and 1142 (Rome) and J.RS. xiv (1924), p. 184b, no. 7 = Ann. Ep. 1926, 79 
(Antioch-near-Pisidia) . On account of the order of his titles in the inscrip- 
tions from Rome, Ritterling in AE.M. xx (1897), p. 34b and Groag in R.E. 
vi 1764b and P.I.R . 2 hi p. 97b, no. 27 dated his governorship of Galatia about 
190-92 and that of Bithynia in 193/4 or 194/5. * n the inscription from An- 
tioch, however, his governorship of Bithynia is listed as prior to that of 
Galatia, and this order was adopted by Ramsay (J.RS. xiv p. i86f.). For his 
participation in the war against Niger see below note 20. For his governor- 
ship of Pannonia Superior (in 197-201) see Cl.L. m 4617 ( = 11323), 4622, 
4638, 4640 and 4642. For his prefecture of Rome and his second consulship 
(in 204) see C.IL.. vi 1409: LG. xiv ioj% = l.G.R. 1 138: l.G.R. iv 1674. For 
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his enrichment by Severus see Epit. de Caess. 20, 6 . For the earthquakes see 
Aurelius Victor de Caess. 16, 12 and Malalas p. 289 Bonn. For the ’A pre- 
He'uria Ko[/i/rd]Seia and the 'ASpwxma Ko/no8«ta at Ephesus see JHS. 
xxxiv (1914), p. iof., no. 15 and B.CJJ. xxvm (1904), p. 84!:., no. 7. For 
Nicomedeia see Cassius Dio lxxii 12, 2 and (for its coins, showing that new 
buildings were constructed) Bosch Kl. M. 1 1, p. an. For its second neocory, 
apparently revoked after the damnatio memoriae of Commodus but restored 
by Severus, see Chap. XXVII note 21. For a contest at Tarsus called Tarokvfi- 
7rco9 OlKovfievucbs Ko/qudSetov see I.G.R. in 1012 and BM. Cat. Lycaonia, 
etc. p. 192, no. 169 (showing a temple-front). For Tarsus as Ko/xoSiavrj and 
819 veoiKopos on coins see JHS. xvm (1898), p. 179!., no. 54 and B.M. Cat. 
ibid. no. 168 and perhaps Coll. Wadd. 4636. For the contests in the other 
cities see I.G.R. iv 1432 and Fouilles de Delphes hi 1, 89 and 551 (Pergamum, 
’Okv/jLTna ’AcncXifircia KofifioSeui, sec Robert in Herm. lxv [1930], p. io6f.) : 
Robert in R. Phil, lvi (1930), p. 40, note 3 (Miletus, AiSv/xeia Ko/a/xoSeia) : 
B.CH. l.c. and Coll. Wadd. 6295 (Laodiceia, Aeia Ko/iioSeia) . For statues 
and dedications see J.O.A 1 . xxm (1926), Beibl. 265 = Ann. Ep. 1928, 96 (as 
Neo9 Aiomxros, Ephesus) : I.GJR. in 350 and 351 (Sagalassus) ; 380 (Selge) ; 
388 (Milyas ?); 431 ( = TAM . hi 1, 42, Termessus); 656 ( = T.AM . 11 879, 
Acalissus); 1446 (Pompeiopolis in Paphlagonia) ; iv 550 (=M.A.M.A. 1 416, 
Orcistus, as ©£09) ; 565 (Aezani) ; 1201 (Thyateira) ; 1295 (Julia Gordus) : 
CJ.L. hi 7 , 4 ! $ = M.AM.A. v 197 (Nacoleia): M.A.M.A. vi 157 (Apollonia 
Salbace). From some of these Commodus’s name has been erased. For 
evTvxio-Taroi Kaipoi at Sidyma see T.A.M. 11 175 =I.G.R. in 582 (see Chap. 
XXVII note 15). 

20 . For the revolt of Niger see Cassius Dio lxxiv 6f . : Herodian n 7, 3L and 
14, 6f.: Vit. Sev. 8, 6f . : Vit. Pesc. Nig. 5, 3E: A. de Ceuleneer La Vie et le 
RZgne de Sept. Sev. (Brussels 1880), p. 68f.: C. Fuchs Gesch. d. Kaisers L. 
Sept. Sev. (Vienna 1884), p. 4of.: G. A. Harrer Stud. Hist. Rom. Prov. Syria, 
p. 78f. and in J.RS. x (1920), p. 155L: M. Platnauer Life and Reign of the 
Emp. L. Sept. Sev. (Oxford 1918), p. 78E and in J.RS. vm (1918), p. i46f. : 
J. Hasebroek Unters. z. Gesch. des Kaisers Sept. Sev. (Heidelberg 1921), 
p. 5of. and in Phil. Woch. xliii (1923), 397f.: M. Besnier L’Emp. Rom. de 
V Avenement d. Siv. au Cone, de Nicee (Paris 1937), p. 17E: G. J. Murphy 
The Reign of the Emp. L. Sept. Sev. from the Evidence of lasers. (Phila- 
delphia 1945), p. 2f.: Fluss in RE. n a 1955E: W. Reusch in R.E. xix 1092^: 
R. Castagna L’lmp. Sett. Sev. (Naples 1937), p. 3if. : S. N. Miller in C.A.H. 
xh p. 6f. For a criticism of Herodian’s account see G. M. Bersanetti in Riv. 
Fil. lxvi (1938), p. 357E For the recognition of Niger in Egypt before 14 
June, 193 see Pap. Oxy. iv 719 and Hasebroek Unters. p. 52. For an ostrakon 
dated in July of his first year (i.e. 193) see Preisigke Sammelbuch 1 3572. He 
appears for the last time on 5 Dec. 193; see Pap. Grenfell 11 60 = Pap. Brit. 
Mus. hi 704. For his coins in Egypt in 193/4 xe Vogt Alexandria. Miinzen 
11 p. ii2f. The first mention of Severus in Egypt is on 21 Feb. 194; see B.G.U. 
1 326 11 (see also I.G.R. 1 1062, of 21 Apr. 194). Hasebroek pointed out 
( Unters . p. 59) that the date of his recognition was perhaps 13 Feb., described 
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as lepa ov[cr]r) xnrtp Kparr/a-eays Seov 'Itovrjpov in B.G.U. n 362 iv = Wilcken 
Chrestomathie no. 96 iv. For Acmilianus, governor of Syria about 186-190, 
see Harrer Syria , p. 4if. and PJ-R . 2 1 p. 24if., no. 1211. For coins of Caesareia 
Germanice and Nicomedeia see Receuil 1 p. 28if., no. 5L and p. 538, no. 168. 
For a coin of Smyrna issued under Niger see Rev. Num. 1868, p. 434. For 
coins of Niger apparently issued at Antioch see Mattingly-Sydenham iv 1, 
p. 19L For Fabius Cilo, praepositus vexillationib(us) lllyricianis Perinthi 
tendentibus ( J.RS . xrv p. = Ann. Bp. 1926, 79), see above note 19. For 
Claudius Candidus, dux exercitus lllyrici expeditione Astana item Parthica 
(see Cassius Dio lxxiv 6, 5 f. and lxxv 2, 3), and Marius Maximus, dux 
exerciti (sic) Mysiaci aput Byzantium, see CJ.L. 11 4x14 and vi 1450 = Dessau 
1x40 and 2935. For the siege of Byzantium see Cassius Dio Lxxrv nf., and 
for its fall, late in 195, see below note 23. For the surrender of Nicomedeia 
to Severus after the victory of his troops at Cyzicus see Herodian 111 2, 9. The 
chronology of the war has been much disputed. It is, however, generally 
agreed that Severus’s second, third and fourth acclamations as Imperator 
represent the victories won, respectively, at Cyzicus, Nicaea and Issus. Since 
the third was prior to 31 Jan. 194 ( C 1 .L . xvi 134 -Ann. Bp. 1908, 146), the 
battles of Cyzicus and Nicaea may be dated in the autumn and early winter 
of 193. On account of the description of two citizens of Prusias ad Hypium 
as napairepAfias Severus and Caracalla and their armies ( I.G.R. 111 60 and 
62), Hasebroek supposed ( Unters . p. 59), followed by E. Gren ( Kleinasien 
u. d. Ostbalbpn, etc. p. i22f.), that Severus’s army marched eastward by way 
of Prusias. The connexion with this campaign, however, is based only on 
the supposition that in the Parthian war of 197-199 (see below note 25) the 
army was taken to the East by sea, and it is highly improbable that, when 
Severus’s generals were presumably hurrying to overtake Niger, they would 
have used a route which led so far to the north, rather than one of the more 
direct roads leading from Nicaea through Dorylaeum and Pessinus (so 
Platnauer, p. 87) or through Juliopolis and Ancyra (see Chap. II note 21, 
Chap. XIII note 14 and Chap. XIX note 9). Moreover, since Severus himself 
is not mentioned in any of the sources as participating in this campaign, 
there is no reason to suppose that he was with his army at this time or that 
he went to Syria before the battle at Issus. It seems more probable, therefore, 
that this irapdircpxfn^ occurred during his return-march or in the campaign 
of 197 (see note 25). Hasebroek ’s further suggestion that the army marched 
by way of Tavium, founded on a coin of the city inscribed t,e(ovt]piavri) 
and dated e(rous) crqi, which he regarded as reckoned according to the 
era of the province of Galatia and dated in 193/4, is unfounded, for this era 
was more probably a local one; see Chap. XIX note 5. This route, moreover, 
would have been far too circuitous. For the barricade in the Taurus see 
Herodian 111 2, iof. The description of the place as between a high mountain 
and a deep ravine does not fit the Cilician Gates (see Chap. XI note 36), but 
it may be inaccurate. Harrer, whose dating was followed by Miller and 
Murphy, pointed out ( J.RS . x p. 165!.) that the heavy fall of rain mingled 
with snow which, according to Herodian, destroyed the barricade, suggests 
a spring storm. Accordingly, he placed the descent into Cilicia and the 
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battle of Issus in March or April, 194, showing that the arguments advanced 
for dating the battle in the autumn of 194 are not conclusive. Since, how- 
ever, the Taurus passes were usually blocked by snow until April (see Chap. 
XI note 36), the batdc can hardly have taken place before May. The location 
of the battle given by Dio (lxxiv 7, 1) as al Ki X ikeuh iruXai led Platnauer 
(Sept. Sev. p. 88£., note 2) to suppose that the outflanking attack by Valeri- 
anus (Dio § 4f.) occurred on the Taurus. Dio’s description of the scene of 
the battle, however, as between mountains and the sea exactly suits the 
terrain at Issus, and the irvXai were evidently the “Cilician-Syrian Gates” 
south of the plain of Issus (see Chap. XI note 36) . The statement, found in 
Eutropius viii 18, 4, Aurelius Victor de Caess. 20, 8, Vit. Sev. 9, 1 and Vit. 
Pesc. Nig. 5, 8, that Niger was killed at Cyzicus is obviously an error. 

21 . For coins of Severus at Mazaca-Caesareia inscribed Ir(ovs) (Z (a.d. 
194) see Coll. Wadd. 6779 and B.M. Cat. Galatia, etc. p. 73E, nos. 219 
and 235E For statues of Severus without the cognomina Pius, Arabicus 
and Adiabenicus and hence perhaps not later than 195 (see below note 22 
and Hasebroek U nters. p. 92) see I.G.R. hi 239 (Pisa in Phrygia Paroreius) ; 
325 (Conana, Pisidia); 352 (Sagalassus) ; 384 (demos of the Mulasseis); 
389 (Milyas ?); rv 91 (Mitylene); 693 (Otroea, Phrygia); 1321 (Phocaea); 
1493 (Trocetta P); 1536 (Erythrae): L.W. 212 (Miletus, aj>. 195 with cog- 
nomina Pius, Arabicus and Adiabenicus) : Am. Wien. Akad. xxx p. 93, 
no. 6 (Orthosia, Caria). The name Seovrjptavrj was assumed by Adana 
(BM. Cat. Lycaonia, etc. p. 18, no. 17); Aegaeae (Coll. Wadd. 4073); 
Tarsus (I.G.R. m 879, 880, 882, Coll. Wadd. 4638 and B. M. Cat. Lycaonia, 
etc. p. 192, no. 172E) ; Nicomedeia (I.G.R. in 6) ; Amaseia (Receuil i 2 p. 40, 
no. 4of.) ; Tavium (above note 20). Festivals called Xeovjjpeta were celebrated 
at Nicaea (I.G.R. iv 1761 and Receuil 1 p. 442, no. 346E, also Seoinjpeia <t>iXa- 
&e\<f>cia, no. 355!.) ; Nicomedeia (I.G. 11 s 3169, I.G.R. iv 1645 and Receuil 1 
p. 540, no. 190); Tarsus (Coll. Wadd. 4672, XeovrjpeuL, I.G.R. in 881, 2 eo vrj- 
pcto? ’Avrtovuvtavbi [. . . . Ot]#rovp€vwco? aydiv, and Mionnet in p. 629!., 
no. 449 and Suppl. vn p. 264E, no. 428, Sevrfpia ’O Xvpma ’EanvetKia iv 
KoSpeZycus opois KtXttcwv, see Hasebroek, p. 6i£.) ; Olbasa (I.G.R. m 411 
and 414, dyatv Xeowjpeios Avyovcrreios KairercoXtos) : Oenoanda (I.G.R. ill 
499, tewrjpia 'AvTcov[ei]via). To these should probably be added Sardis and 
Mazaca-Caesareia (Kotvos Seovjjpios ^tXaSeX^tos) ; see Eckhel D.N. in 
pp. 117 and 191. For the coins of Cius and Nicomedeia inscribed S,eovrjpov 
fiaxrikevovros 6 uoo-pos evrrrgdl see Receuil 1 p. 321, no. 56 and p. 540, no. 191. 
The same formula occurs on coins of Commodus at Mazaca-Caesareia (Coll. 
Wadd. 6775f.). For this formula see Pick in Journ. Intern. d’Arch. Num. 1 
(1898), p. 460E For Aezani and Severus see below note 23. 

22 . For this expedition see Cassius Dio lxxv if. It is mentioned briefly 
in Vit. Sev. 9, gt. and 18, 1, Eutropius viii 18, 4 and Aurelius Victor de Caess. 
20, 14E It was omitted by Herodian, unless it may be supposed that he com- 
bined it (in in 9, 2f.) with Severus’s second expedition in 197 (see below 
note 25). For attempts to reconstruct the campaign of 195 see Platnauer 
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Severus, p. 93L: Hasebroek Unters. p. 73f.: Gunther Gesch . d. Kriege zw. 
Romern u. Parthem, p. i2if.: Fluss in RE. 11 a 1960L As Fluss observed, coins 
of Severus inscribed Imp. I III (referring to Issus, see above note 20) and Tr. 
P. Ill (Mattingly-Sydenham iv 1, p. 97, no. 5if.) show that the campaign 
did not begin until 195. It seems to have been finished, however, before the 
end of the year, for the tombstone at Ancyra of a soldier of Legio X Gemina 
who had died “returning from Parthia” is dated 3 Sept. 195; see Tiir\ Tarth 
iv (1940), p. 65, no. 1 —Ann. £p. 1941, 166. For the siege of Nisibis see J. 
Sturm in R.E. xvn 735!., who pointed out that the fragmentary account in 
Dio can be best interpreted by supposing that the Osroeni and Adiabeni as 
partisans of Niger had laid siege to the city as friendly to Severus, but after 
their contingents, together with the rest of Niger’s forces, had suffered de- 
feat, fearing punishment from Severus, they sent envoys to him. For the 
subsequent annexation of part of Osroene as a province see below note 26. 
For Severus’s generals, Claudius Candidus ( dux .... expeditione .... 
Parthica, see above note 20), T. Sextius Lateranus, Laetus, P. Cornelius 
Anullinus and Probus see Cassius Dio lxxv 2, 3 and 3, 2. See also Murphy 
ibid. p. 7f. The name of the place A pxf], which was attacked by the last 
three generals is evidently corrupt, but none of the emendations which 
have been suggested is wholly satisfactory. Another general in this war was 
T. Statilius Barbarus; see CJE. vi 1522 = Dessau 1x44 and Fluss in RE. in a 
2188. For Severus’s fifth, sixth and seventh acclamations as Imperator in his 
third tribunicial year, i.e. 195, and his cognomina Arabicus and Adiabenicus 
(sometimes with Parthicus) see Mattingly-Sydenham iv 1, p. 60 and p. 98L, 
no. 58f. and Dessau 417 and 438. The cognomina appear in a papyrus dated 
20 Thoth in Severus’s third year ( B.G.U . 1 199), ix. 17 Sept. 195, since the 
third year is evidently reckoned from his recognition in Egypt in 194; see 
Platnauer in J.R.S. vm (1918), p. 148 and Harrer in J.RS. x (1920), p. i58f. 
The fact that they appear on two coins with Imp. //// (Mattingly-Sydenham, 
nos. 41 and 55) can be explained by supposing that they were conferred be- 
fore the announcement in Rome of his fifth acclamation. The statement in 
Vit. Sev. 9, xi that at this time Severus declined the cognomen Parthicus 
seems to mean that he refused to bear it alone but only in conjunction with 
the others as signifying his victories over Parthian vassals. 

23 . Herodian in 6, 8f. Hasebroek pointed out (p. 79!.) that, since Severus’s 
march from Byzantium onward was described by Herodian (§10) as vno 
vifyiToU Kal xiocnv, he must have left Mesopotamia in the autumn of 195, 
and that, since he heard of the fall of Byzantium before his departure (Cas- 
sius Dio lxxiv 14, 2 ), the city, in spite of Dio’s statement that the siege lasted 
for three years (lxxiv 12, 1), must have surrendered not later than Decem- 
ber, 195. The proclamation of Caracalla as Caesar took place, according to 
Vit. Sev. 10, 3, at Viminacium in Moesia Superior, and on the basis of this 
statement it is usually dated in the spring of 196; see Hasebroek, p. 87, Fluss 
ibid. 1962 and Murphy ibid. p. 104. He appears, however, together with 
Severus in a rescript of 1 Jan. 196 {Cod. lust. « 41, 1) and, as Platnauer 
observed (p. i03f., note 3), it is possible to accept this date if the statement 
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in Vit. Sev. io, 3 be disregarded. Evidence may also be found in a letter of 
Severus to Aezani, thanking the city for its congratulations and for the 
sacrifices offered on the occasion of the Emperor’s KaraipOtopAva and Cara- 
calla’s imfiaivtiv ayadfj tvxq rwv rij? apxfj s eXirtSow which evidently refers 
to his proclamation as Severus’s successor; see L.W. 874 =I.G.R. iv 566 = Des- 
sau 8805. This letter is dated Srj/iapx 1 *’?* ^own'a? to y , avroKparcop to rf, 
but Waddington, accepting the statement of the Vita that the proclamation 
took place at Viminacium and supposing that Severus did not leave for the 
war against Albinus until the end of 196, regarded the tribunicial date as 
an error for to 8'; so also Murphy (ibid. p. 4), who connected the congratu- 
lations with the capture of Byzantium. The evidence of the inscription, 
however, especially when combined with the rescript, seems preferable to 
that obtained from the Vita, and the designation of Caracalla, not yet ten 
years old, as Severus’s successor is probably to be placed at the close of 195, 
possibly at the time when Albinus was declared a public enemy (see below 
note 24). 

24 . See B. M. Cat. Ionia, p. 281E, no. 3601 (Smyrna) : B. M. Cat. Lydia, 
p. 259, no. 146 and Imhoof-Blumer Lyd. Stadtmunzen , p. 140, no. 15 (Sar- 
dis) : Imhoof-Blumer ibid. p. 129, no. 7 (Saittae) : Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. 
p. 442, no. 2 (Elaeussa-Sebaste) : Ars Classica, Sales Cat. xvn (Geneva 1934), 
p. 102, no. 1542 (Side). For Albinus’s coinage as Caesar in 193/4 an d as 
Augustus in 195/6 (at Lugdunum) see Mattingly-Sydenham iv 1, p. 44!. 
It was pointed out by C. E. Van Sickle in C.P. xxm (1928), p. 123 f. that 
neither the proconsular imperittm nor the tribunician power was ever con- 
ferred on him. For the declaration of Albinus as a public enemy see Hero- 
dian m 6, 8 and Vit. Sev. 10, 2. 

25 . For this war see Cassius Dio lxxv 9f.: Herodian in 9: Vit. Sev. i5f.: 
Platnauer Severus, p. 115!.: Hasebroek, p. iiof.: Gunther Gesch. d. Kriege 
zw. Romern u. Parthern, p. i22f.: Fluss in RJd. 11 a I968f.: Debevoise Polit. 
Hist, of Parthia, p. 259!.: Murphy ibid. p. 2if.: Castagna ibid. p. 43L: Besnier 
L’Emp. Rom. p. 24!.: S. N. Miller in C.AJH. xn p. i6f. For the possible 
passage of the army through Prusias see above note 20, and for the road 
from Crateia to Ancyra see Chap. XIX note 9. The submission of the King 
of Armenia and of Septimus Abgarus VIII, King of Osroene (see Pl.R? 
1 p. 2, no. 8), is known only from Herodian, and it may possibly have oc- 
curred during Severus’s first Mesopotamian campaign, of which Herodian 
makes no mention. This appearance and not, as has been generally supposed, 
a journey to Rome was perhaps the occasion, alluded to in Cassius Dio lxxix 
16, 2, when Abgarus came to Severus with an extraordinarily large retinue. 
Herodian’s narrative contains mention of only one attack on Hatra, and 
this is related before the capture of Ctesiphon, whereas in Dio’s order of 
events both attacks on Hatra are placed after Ctesiphon. Herodian’s ar- 
rangement, moreover, seems inconsistent with his statement that, after with- 
drawing from Hatra, Severus and his army sailed down the “river” (the 
Euphrates, according to Dio), for Hatra is not far from the Tigris. While 
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the chronology of the war is uncertain, the capture of Ctesiphon may be 
dated at the end of 197 (see Hasebroek, p. 114 and Murphy, p. 24f.), for the 
statement in Vit. Sev. 16, xf. that it took place hiemali prope tempore and 
that at this time Severus took the cognomen Parthicus Maximus and Cara- 
calla was made particeps imperii is borne out by coins and inscriptions of 
198, on which Severus appears as Imp. X (after the defeat of Albinus) with 
Vict(oriae) Parthicae and as Imp. XI (after the capture of Ctesiphon) and 
Part(hicus) Max(imus) (Mattingly-Sydenham iv 1, p. 105L, no. i2if. and 
p. 193, no. 750 and Dessau 443, 5934 and 8915), as well as by the tribunicial 
years of Caracalla, which began with a.d. 197/8. Caracalla appears as Au- 
gustus in inscriptions of 198; see C.IJL. nr 218 and viii 2465 (3 May) = Des- 
sau 422 and 2485. For Trajan’s failure to capture Hatra see Chap. XXV 
note 38. The fragments of Dio-Xiphilinus yield no information as to the 
interval of time between Sevcrus’s two attacks on the city except that the 
second attack was made after supplies of food and many siege-engines had 
been prepared. The view that Severus spent the winter of 198/9 in Singara 
or Nisibis and returned to Hatra in the following spring (Hasebroek, p. 
x 14) is merely a conjecture. But, as Hasebroek observed, the inscriptions 
commemorating the Reditus and Victoria of Severus, dated, respectively, 
1 Jan. 200 and 1 Apr. 200 (Ann. Ep. 1916, 46 and CJX. vi 225 = Dessau 2186) 
indicate that the campaign was finished in 199, and this is confirmed by a 
dedication to Severus in Egypt, whither he went from Syria (Cassius Dio 
lxxv 13, 1 and Vit. Sev. 17, 2f.), dated in his seventh tribunicial year, i.e. 199; 
see CJX,. hi 6581 = Dessau 2543 (Alexandria) and Hasebroek, p. ii8f. The 
“victory” on the occasion of which Ephesus, soon after 200, sent a con- 
gratulatory psephisma to Caracalla was probably that won in this campaign; 
see Ephesos 11 no. 26 (a letter of Caracalla to Ephesus). 

26 . The formation of the province of Osroene is shown by an inscription 
of C. Julius Pacatianus, proc(urator) prov. 0 [sr]hoenae, pr[o]c(urator) 
Alpium Co[t]tiarum, adlectus inter comit[es AJuggg. nnn.; see CJX. xii 
1856= Dessau 1353 and Hirschfeld V.B. p. 376, who cited other instances 
of a procurator of this province, but of unknown date. Pacatianus is men- 
tioned also in CJX. 111 865 of a.d. 191 or 192, which, with his title of comes 
Attggg. nnn. in CJX. xii 1856, places his procuratorship of Osroene under 
Severus. On the theory that the mention of a single Legio Parthica shows 
that he held office before the formation of the second and third Legiones 
Parthicae, Hasebroek (p. 76, note 1), followed by Fluss (ibid, i960), dated 
the annexation of Osroene as a province in 195, during Scverus’s first Meso- 
potamian expedition. This theory, however, was shown to be without foun- 
dation by Ritterling, who pointed out (R.E. xii 1308 and 1435) that all three 
Legiones Parthicae were formed at the same time in 197 or later and (ibid. 
1539) that the legion in question was perhaps III Parthica. It is also open to 
the objection that in order to explain the subsequent friendly relations of 
the King of Osroene, Septimius Abgarus VIII, and the succession of his son, 
Severus Abgarus IX, afterward deposed by Caracalla (see below note 43), 
Hasebroek was forced to suppose that Abgarus was subsequently restored 
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to his throne. In this case, the restoration must have taken place before 197, 
when, if the narrative of Herodian is correct, Septimius Abgarus appeared 
before Severus (see above note 25). It is easier to suppose that the province 
of Osroene was formed during Severus’s second Mesopotamian campaign 
and that Abgarus was allowed to retain a part of his kingdom (including, 
presumably, Edessa, the capital), which was afterward inherited by his son. 
For the province of Mesopotamia see von Domaszewski in Wien. Stud, ix 
(1887), p. 297!: Hirschfeld V.B. p. 375f.: Schachermcyr in R.E. xv 1158b, 
who dated its formation in 195. Its existence in the time of Severus is at- 
tested by an inscription of Sex. Cornelius Honoratus proc( urator ) sexagen- 
arius prov. Mesopotamiae; see C 1 JL. vhi 9760 = Dessau 1388 and P.I.R . 2 n 
p. 328, no. 1372. For its praejectus of Equestrian rank see C.I.L. vi 1638 = 
Dessau 1331 and I.G.R. in 1201 and 1202= Dessau 8847 (C. Julius Priscus, 
see R.E. x 781b and Chap. XXIX note 15) and CJ.L. vi 1642. A provincia 
Mesopotamia is mentioned also in C.LL. xm 7323 = Dessau 9148. It is pre- 
sumably alluded to in the statement in Cassius Dio lxxv 3, 2 that Severus 
a^iufjM rfj N uriftei (the status of a colony, see below) Sovs, lirtrei (an Eques- 
trian governor) ravnj v iireTp&pev. In addition to Nisibis, the province also 
included Singara, where Legio I Parthica seems to have been stationed; see 
Dessau 9477 and Ritterling in RE. xn 1435. It lay to the east of the province 
of Osroene. The cities to which Severus gave the rank of colony were as 
follows: Carrhae (in Osroene), which received it at this time rather than 
under Marcus Aurelius (see above note 6), since its colonial coinage seems 
to begin under Severus (B. M, Cat. Arabia, etc. p. 83, no. 5) and its coinage 
with legends in Latin under Caracalla (ibid. no. i6f.); Septimia Nisibis 
(Cassius Dio xxxvi 6, 2 and B. M. Cat. Arabia , p. 119b, no. if., from Macri- 
nus onward); Aurelia Septimia Singara and Septimia Rhesaena, whose 
names indicate that they were founded by Severus, although in the case of 
the former (perhaps originally founded under Marcus Aurelius) the defi- 
nitely established colonial coinage was issued only under Gordian, and in 
the case of the latter, while its coinage begins under Caracalla, a colonial 
coinage is not definitely known until Decius (Hill in B. M. Cat. Arabia, 
p. cx f. and K. O. Castelin The Coinage of Rhesaena = Num. Notes and 
Mon. cviii [1946], pp. 14L and 45b). Edessa (Marcia Aurelia Antoniniana 
Edessa) became a colony probably under Caracalla in 213/4; see Hill, p. civ 
and Bellinger in 'Tale Class. Stud, v (1935), p. 142b Zaytha, included among 
the colonies in Mesopotamia by Kornemann (R.E. iv 554) and Schachermeyr 
(ibid. 1161), should be removed from the list, for Hill pointed out (p. cxiii) 
that the coins formerly attributed to it belong to other places. On the ques- 
tion whether Dura on the Euphrates was a colony (founded by Caracalla) 
see Cumont F outlies de Doura-Europos (Paris 1926), p. 404b: H. T. Rowell 
in C.R.AJ. 1930, p. 265b: Bellinger in Excavations in Dura-Europos in 
(1932), p. i6if. It was believed by Kornemann (R.E. iv 566) that all colonies 
founded after Hadrian’s time had merely the name and rank of colony, but 
there seems to be good reason for supposing, with Rostovtzeff (SJEJJ.R.E. 
p. 601, note 17 and p. 609b, note 52) and A. H. M. Jones (Greeks City, p. 63b), 
that veterans were actually settled in these places. For Roman fortified posts 
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in central Mesopotamia see Sir A. Stein in Geogr. Journ. xch (1938), p. 63 
and xcv (1940), p. 428L 

27 . For the prosecutio of the annona militarise furnished to the soldiers to 
compensate for the decreased purchasing power of their pay, see Oehler in 
RE. 1 2320L: Rostovtzeff in R.E. vn 170b and SEJJ.RE. pp. 363, 374b and 
note 45 and p. 625, note 45: E. Stein Gesch. d. Spdtrdm. Reiches 1 p. 88f.: 
A. H. M. Jones Greets City, p. 143: D. van Berchem in Mem. Soc. Nat. d. 
Antiq. de France lxxx (1937), p. ii7f.: H. I. Bell in J.RS. xxxvii (1947), 
p. 20: E. Gren Kleinasien u. d. Ostbalhfln, etc. p. 141L For an awaivap- 
Xi}tra[?] keyuoon a (cat fi (probably I and II Adiutrix, see Ritterling in 
RE. xn 1321) SioSots ini II epcras in Bithynia see I.GJI. m 1412 = Dessau 
8879. For the furnishing of supplies by citizens at Pogla in Pisidia see I.GJi. 
m 407 (napanepAfi[avra] to S' Lepav awdtvav) and at Prusias ad Hypium 
see I.G.R. in 60 (see above note 20), 62, 66, 68 and 1421. It was evidently 
regarded as a liturgy; see Digesta l 4, 18, 3 (personate munus). 

28 . For statues and dedications to Severus (sometimes with his sons) by 
cities and communities after 195 (see above note 21) see I.GJi. in 91 (Abonu- 
teichus, aj>. 210); 149 (Caesareia-Hadrianopolis) ; 289 ( —Denkmaler aus 
LyXaonien, etc. p. 74, Isaura); 352 (Sagalassus) ; 419 ( demos of Osieni, Pisi- 
dia); 468 (Balbura); 838 (ot Karowcovvres at Charadrus, Cilicia); 848 
(Olba); iv 611 (Docimeium) ; 664 (Diocleia, aj>. 196/7); 681 (Bruzus); 770 
(Lunda); 1337 (Magnesia ad Sipylum): CJ.L. in 7105 = 12247= /nr. & ar dis 
71 : Ephesos iv 1, no. 9 (Ephesus) : Keil-Premerstein 111 no. 162 (Metropolis, 
Ionia): M.AMA. iv 56 and vi — Ann. Ep. 1940, 203 (Synnada): Mon. 
Ant. xxiii 1 (1914), p. 142, no. 106 (Syedra, Cilicia). For Nicaea as Avpekiavf) 
’Avravivvavr) (in honour of Caracalla) see Ann. Ep. 1939, 295. For the castra 
[praesidio( ?)]rum at Eumeneia see M.A.M.A. iv 328. For Severus as [icrjitmjs 
(and Britannicus Maximus, not before 209) at Ephesus see Wood Disc, at 
Ephesus, Appendix, Insert, from City and Suburbs , p. 36, no. 15. For his 
letters see I.GJi. iv 566 = Dessau 8805 (Aezani, see above note 23) : I.G.R. iv 
672 (Prymnessus) : Ephesos 11 no. 25 (Ephesus): l.G.R. rv 1402 = Syll. s 876 
= Abbott and Johnson Municip. Administration, no. 127 (Smyrna). For 
Rufinus see Philostratus Vit. Soph, n 25, 1. 

29 . For the road from Mazaca-Caesareia via Comana to Miletene see. Chap. 
XXI note 3. For the roads from the Halys to Neoclaudiopolis (Chap. VIII 
note 33) and from Amaseia to Tavium (Chap. XIX note 9) see CJE. in 
14184 84 and 14184 41 . For a milestone of 203 at Comana Pontica see RE.G. 
xv (1902), p. 312, no. 1. For the road east of Prusa see Echos d’Orient xxx 
(1931), p. iqji.=Ann. Ep. 1931, 66 (no. IV), and for the Euxine coast route 
(Chap. XIII note 25) see I.GJi. hi 82 = 1429 and Robert Et. Anat. p. 295L, 
no. 4 = Ann. Ep. 1938, 158. For the road through Lycaonia see Ramsay 
Stud. East. Rom. Prop. p. 172!., nos. 56 and 58 = Ann. Ep. 1906, 21 and 1907, 
58 and Mu 4 M.A. 1 p. 193. For the road through Pisidia (Chap. XIX note 19) 
see CJE. 14201 (a.d. 198): J.RS. xvi (1926), p. 105 (six miles west of Apol- 
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Ionia, no. text) : MAMA, iv 148 (where perhaps \t\rib. [ p\ot . VI should be 
read): Ann. Scuol. Atene hi (1921), p. 51, no. 39 = Ann. £p. 1922, 5 (in 
which Groag in P.I.RJ 1 p. 269, no. 1331 read trib. pot. VIII, i.e. a . d . 200) : 
JJRS. xiv (1924), p. 76, no. iio = ^h«. £p. 1926, 75. For the road from 
Corycus to Olba (Chap. XI note 25) see CJJL. in 12120 and 12123. For a 
milestone dedicated to Severus at Hamaxia on the coast of Cilicia Tracheia 
see I.G.R. 111 826. For the bridge over the Chabina (Bolam Su, a tributary 
of the Kahta Qay) see CJJL. hi 6709 ( = Dessau 5899) and 6710 = Jalabert- 
Mouterde Inters . Gr. et Lat. de la Syrie 1 39 and 40 and, for the probable date, 
Harrer Syria, p. 43 (questioned in P. 1 .RJ 1 p. 88f., no. 521). For the road 
from Ancyra via Parnassus to Archelais (Chap. XIX note 9) see CJJL. m 
14184 s0 and JJIS. xiv (1924), p. 77, no. hi ( aj >. 208 or later). For the prov- 
ince of Asia see CJL. in 13689 = 14202 s = Ins. Magn. 256 (between Ephesus 
and Magnesia, see Chap. II note 18) : I.GJR. iv 1482 and 1483 (Smyrna- 
Sardis, see Chap. II note 17) : C.I.L. in 12271 and 12272 (Stratoniceia-Lagina 
see Chap. II note 19) : l.G.R. iv 132 (Cyzicus-Pergamum, see Chap. II note 
20). A milestone erected apparently by the city of Acrasus (CJX. in 7190 = 
I.GJR. iv 1163) has no date. For Phrygia see CiX. in 7168 (Dorylaeum- 
Cotiaeium, see Chap. II note 21); 7171 and iqzoo=MAM.A. iv 9 (Synnada- 
Prymnessus, see Chap. II note 18); 14199 9 (Dorylaeum-Amorium (?), see 
Chap. II note 21): I.GJR. iv 599 (Appia-Acmonia, see Chap. II note 21): 
MAMA, v 198 = Ann. £p. 1938, 146 (Nacoleia, pro salute et victoria Impp. 
etc.). For the road from Laodiceia to Cibyra (Chap. XI note 15) see l.G.R. iv 
924-926, and for the roads through Lycia (Chap. XXII note 12) see Denhjchr. 
Wien. A\ad. xlv (1897), 1, p. 41 (between Balbura and Oenoanda, no text), 
TAM. n 718 and 719 (west of Elmah) and I.G.R. hi 730 (near Limyra). A 
milestone at Ozumlii (TAM. n 655 = l.G.R. in 509) is perhaps from a road 
running westward from the upper valley of the Xanthus (see Chap. XXII 
note 13). 

30 . See A. H. M. Jones Gree\ City, p. 140F For Amyzon see J.OAJ. xin 
(1910), Beibl. 76 f., no. 1 (found near Magnesia), where the Tpayotv men- 
tioned in the inscription was regarded as the part of the Southern Highway 
between Ephesus and Magnesia; in view of the distance from Amyzon, 
however, it seems more probable that the word refers to the rugged country 
northeast of Mt. Latmus in which Amyzon was situated and that, conse- 
quently, the road was a local one. For Smyrna see l.G.R. iv 1482 and 1483 
(above note 29). For other cities see I.GJi. iv 695 (Hieropolis, Phrygia); 
1163 ( -CJ.L . in 7190, Acrasus); 1165, 1166, 1206 ( = CJ.L. 111 7195), 1208, 
1305 and 1315 (Thyateira); 1364 (Daldis); 1380 (Silandus); 1751 (Sardis). 
Jones (p. 327f., note 88) quoted passages from the Digesta to show that both 
the supervision of road-building and the actual construction were munera, 
but it is a question whether the viae publicae in these passages were not 
the streets of a city rather than the highways. 

31 . For the power of Plautianus see Cassius Dio lxxv i4f.: Stein in RJE. 
vn 271L: Castagna, p. 47E: Besnier ibid. p. 28f. He is called comes per ex- 
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peditiones omnes of Severus and Caracalla in C.IJL. vi 1074= Dessau 456. 
For his title of necessarius or ad finis Aug(ustorum) see CiX,. 111 6075 = 
Dessau 1366 (Ephesus); v 2821; vi 227 = Dessau 427; xi i337 = Dessau 1328: 
Dessau 1328 a, 9003 and 9004: Ann. Ep. 1914, 177 and 178: J.OAJ. vi (1903), 
Beibl. 14L, no. 17: LG. 11 2 42x6. For his alleged conspiracy and his death, 
(in 205) see Cassius Dio lxxvi 3E and Herodian 111 11, 4L For a proc(urator) 
ad bona Plautiani (presumably after confiscation) see C 1 L.. in 1464= Dessau 
1370. 

32. Cassius Dio lxxvi 8, 1, where he is called Apronianus. Waddington 
( Pastes , p. 247k), followed by von Rohden in PJ.R. hi p. 21, no. 159, pointed 
out that he is evidently to be identified with Pedo Apronianus, Consul in 
191, whose name appears as Opilius (probably [Pjopilius) Pedo in Dessau 
9x3 i = Ann. Ep. 1910, 2. Waddington dated his proconsulship in 204/5 or 
205/6 on the ground that, according to Cassius Dio, it followed the murder 
of Quintillus Plautianus (Plautius Quintillus) about 204. The condemna- 
tion of Apronianus seems to be alluded to in Vit. Sev. 15, 5, where it is said 
that Severus killed multos on the ground that they had consulted soothsayers 
as to the probable length of his life. 

33. See Hasebroek, p. 102: Platnauer, pp. x8if. and 204f.: Rostovtzeff 
SJSH.RJ1. pp. 356 and 362f.: Miller in C.AJL. xn p. 2if. 

34. See Keil-Premerstein 111 nos. 9 (near Adala), 28 (Mendechora, near 
Philadelpheia) and 55 (Agabey Koy, an imperial estate north of the valley 
of the upper Cogamis), and pp. 26 and 42f., where the inscriptions, on the 
basis of the lettering, characteristic of the early third century, and because 
nos. 28 and 55 were addressed to joint rulers, were dated either under 
Severus and Caracalla or under Elagabalus and Alexander. See also Abbott 
and Johnson Municip. Administration, nos. 142-144. For the outrages per- 
petrated see also Rostovtzeff S.EH.R.E. p. 364 and Robert in R. Phil, lxix 
( I 943), p. ii5f. The petitions mention frumentarii or secret police (see O. 
Hirschfeld Kl. Schr. p. 588: Fiebiger in R.E. vii 123: P. K. B. Reynolds in 
J.RS. xiii [1923], p. 183L) and KoXXr/rton'e? (see Keil-Premerstein, p. 43f.), 
mentioned also in Pap. Oxy. 1100 (a.d. 206) and apparently in a papyrus at 
Brussels (see Robert ibid. p. 1 1 1 £.) , and (in no. 9) probably stationarii (see 
Chap. XXVII note 47). Keil and von Premerstein pointed out (p. 28) that 
extortion on the part of the frumentarii (and perhaps of the other two bodies 
of agents also) is mentioned in a fragmentary edict found at Demirci in 
northeastern Lydia (Keil-Premerstein 11 no. 222 = I.G.R. iv 1368). On the 
other hand, a centurio frumentarius was praised at Aphrodisias as ayi >5? kcu 
avhpe.i(x><; dvacrTpacfseis iv rtp ri js ’Atria's edvei (Dessau 9474). For a protest 
against extortion by police officials in Phrygia in a.d. 245-247 see below note 

35. For a similar petition protesting against the violence of soldiers and 
others, which was sent to tbe Emperor in a.d. 238 by the Scaptopareni, the 
inhabitants of a village in Thrace, see I.G.R. 1 6j4 = SylI. !> 888 and Chap. 
XXIX note 17. 
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35 . On the question of imperial estates in the Galatian province see Chap. 
XIX note 44. For the procurator of Asia under Augustus see Chap. XX 
note 62. For the procurator of Phrygia and the procurator of the regio of 
Philadelpheia, probably an estate, see Chap. XXIV note 6. For imperial 
estates in the province of Asia see Schulten in Rom. Mitt, xiii (1898), p. 
22if.: O. Hirschfeld Kl. Schr. p. 563L: Kornemann in RJE. Suppl. iv 247: 
Broughton in Econ. Surv. iv p. 656f. For the Lydian estate at Agabey Koy 
see above note 34. The evidence advanced by Rostovtzeff in Kolonat, p. 287L 
for the existence of a large estate in the plain between the middle Hermus 
and the Phrygius (Hyllus) is hardly convincing. Equally questionable is his 
inference from the fact that men called Marcus Antonius appear in an in- 
scription from this region (Buresch Aus Lydien, no. 23), probably to be 
dated in the late first century before Christ (to which may be added I.G.R. 
jv 1357 = 1494 from this region and 1227 from Thyateira, both dated, on the 
basis of the lettering, at the beginning of the Christian Era), and in one 
from Philadelpheia of a.d. 40 (Keil-Premerstein 1 no. 43 = I.G.R. iv 1615) 
that Mark Antony acquired extensive properties in the plain of the Hermus, 
which, after his fall from power, passed to Augustus and became imperial 
domain. For an imperial estate at Kumbet in Phrygia see I.G.R. iv 592 and 
M.AM^i. v p. xxviii (p,«r[#]ctm)[? x a> P' wv t]ov Kawrapos), and for the 
Aragueni (see also Chap. XXIX note 17) see CI.L. 1x1 14191= /.GJ?. iv 598 
= O.GJ. 519= Rostovtzeff SJEJi.R£. p. 622b and Schulten, p. 2311 and 
Broughton, p. 659!. The appearance of a dispensator Augusti in an inscrip- 
tion of the upper Tembris valley (CJJ-. in 354 = 7002) can hardly be re- 
garded as affording definite proof of the existence of an imperial estate, as 
was supposed by Ramsay and Anderson (Stud. East. Rom. Prov. p. i88f.) 
and by Hirschfeld (p. 564). For, while this dispensator Augusti may have 
been attached to an estate, he may also have been connected with the general 
administration of the emperor’s property, and the various inscriptions in the 
Asianic provinces in which a dispensator is mentioned have no necessary 
connexion with an imperial estate; see CJ.L. in 6575 = 7127 = Dessau 1421 
(Ephesus, Aug. n. verna dispensator rationis extraord. provinc. Asiae) ; 7130 
(Ephesus, [qui dis]pensavi[t in prov'tn\cia Asia); 7102 = I.G.R. iv 1296 (Julia 
Gordus, Augg. verna disp .): Keil-Premerstein 11 no. 278 = I.G.R. iv 1699 
(Blaundus, Ketrapo? SovXo? oiKovofios) : C 1 L ,. in 333 = 13649 a = I.GJt. in 
25 (Cius in Bithynia, bilingual, Kcucrapov Sovkos ouco[vo]p.o? [ = dispensa- 
tor] iirl rov o-eirov); 6082=12143 (Lake Beyjehir, Pisidia, Aug. disp., but 
Aug. lib. in J.RS. xiv [1924], p. 199, no. 38); 12135 (Mazaca-Caesareia, 
Augg. nn. dispensator). For an imperial dispensator of the province of 
Cilicia see CI.L. vi 6639 and 8577. There seems also to be no good reason 
for inferring the existence of an imperial estate from the mention of a raftka- 
pLo<s in an inscription of the demos of Eulandra, found east of Prymnessus 
(I.G.R. rv 679), as Calder suggested (J.RS. 11 [1912], p. 244b) , or of a fiepva 
raflekkdpios K aurapos at Thyateira (I.G.R. iv 1221). Nor is there any 
ground for the assumption of Ramsay (CB. 1 p. 615) that an imperial estate 
is indicated by the mention of a saltuarius; for, as was pointed out in Keil- 
Premerstein hi p. 13, the saltuarii were guards on private domains. For the 
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status of the tenants, vperepoi yeapyot (Agabey Koy) or napoiKoi *ai yecop- 
yol ot vpeTtpoi (Aragueni) see Rostovtzeff 1 Kolonat, p. 3iof. (written before 
the publication of the Agabey Koy petition), who regarded them as differing 
from the free inhabitants of the province in that at any time their depend- 
ence on the emperor could, by transfer of the estate, be changed into a posi- 
tion of dependence on some private person, and especially Keil-Premerstein 
“f hi p. 39f. (a commentary on the Agabey Koy inscription). For the estates 
in Africa see Hirschfeld V.B. p. i29f. The character of the iprjffrot which 
the Agabey Koy tenants were bound to render to the emperor is unknown; 
they may have been special liturgies (Keil-Premerstein) or labour (Broughton, 
p. 658). The ground for the extortion of money m irpo<J>dcrei apx&v f) \ei- 
rovpyuav is also obscure; but, since the tenants could scarcely have had 
apyai of their own, this expression seems to show that they might be made 
liable for the performance of civic duties in a city. This liability, however, 
was apparently forbidden under Severus; see Callistratus in Digesta 1 6, 
6 , 11, coloni quoque Caesaris a muneribus liberantur ut idottiores praediis 
fiscalibus habeantur. The organization to which the [koi]vov of the Aragueni 
belonged was called (in Rostovtzeff’s restoration of the text) \tov ev rfj 
’Airma]vfi Brjpov kolvo(v T )orreavd>v tofqv&v t<ov Kara Qpvyiav tottcov. 
According to this restoration, the estate was in the territory of the city of 
Appia (see Chap. II note 21). The Totteani are known from a boundary 
stone (Spot Torrorjv&v, JMS. vm [1887], p. 513, no. 93). For the Soeni see 
I.G.R. iv 603 ( =f.RS . xviii [1928], p. 27, no. 241) and 605 (by the fiovXjj 
and Srjpos). For the Caesariani as minor officials who took over property 
acquired by the emperor see Seeck in R.E. in 1295^, where, however, only 
those known in the Byzantine period are considered; the functions of those 
mentioned in the petition of the Aragueni are unknown. This petition, ac- 
cording to RostovtzefPs restoration (see p. 623), was taken to the emperor 
by a mil(es) cen(tenarius) frum(entarius) (see above note 34). The func- 
tions of the procurators described in the Agabey Koy petition as ot Kparurroi 
emrpoirot, and 6 rfj<; rafews emrpoTro? are not clear. Keil and von Premer- 
stein suggested that the former may have been the procurators of the regio 
in which the estate was situated, who were subject to the procurator of the 
province, in this case Aelius Aglaus, acting proconsul (8t€7rtov ra rfj<s av0v- 
ira.Tf.ia<s pipy), and that the latter (Aurelius Marcianus) was an otherwise 
unknown procurator officii (or ab officio ), probably stationed in Rome, 
who was in general command of all the police agents. He may have been 
identical with Aurelius Marcianus 6 repfarurros) , i.c. procurator, known 
from an inscription in Thrace ( I.G.R. 1 780) or with L. Aurelius Marcianus, 
6 SieuTTjpdraTo? 8ovK(iqvd.pio<;) , honoured at Termessus ( T.A.M. 111 1, 88 = 
I.GJi. hi 436). 

36 . For the patrimonium and the res (or ratio) privata and the officials in 
charge of each see Hirschfeld V.B. pp. i8f. (expressing a view different from 
that held by many previous writers) and 4of.: Rostovtzeff in RE. vi 2394 anf l 
SE.H.R.E. p. 362: Liebenam in R.E. 1 a 6^if.: Fluss ibid. 1987^ W. Ennslin 
in CAM. xii p. 381: J. H. Oliver in A.J.P. lxvii (1946), p. 3iif. For the 
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possibility that in the senatorial provinces the ager publicus was transferred 
to the patrimonium see Hirschfeld, pp. 142 and 48of. For a proc( urator) tarn 
patrimoni quam rat(ionis) privatae in Bithynia-Pontus see C.I.L. xm 1807 = 
Dessau 1330 (Furius Timesitheus, see Chap. XXIX note 14). 

37 . See Imhoof-Blumer Zur Griech. u. Rom. Miinzkunde, p. i6f. and 
Mattingly-Sydenham iv 1, pp. 64, 83, 163!., no. 527L (Severus) and p. 268, 
no. 356L (Caracalla). One of the coins of Severus is dated Tr. P. VI, i.e. a.d. 
198, and one of Caracalla Cos. II, t£. (if applied to him and not, as Mattingly 
and Sydenham suggested, to Severus) not before a.d. 205. For the cistophori 
of Hadrian see Chap. XXVI note 50. 

38 . O.G 1 . 515 = Abbott and Johnson, no. 133. See also Th. Reinach L’Hist. 
par les Monnaics, p. 199!. and in Nouv. Rev. hist, de Droit Franq. et Etr. 
xxn (1898), p. 5f. (especially p. 23L), Rostovtzeff S.EH.R.E. p. 420 and 
Broughton, p. 895L, who pointed out that whereas in the early second cen- 
tury the value of the denarius had been fixed at eighteen assaria ( O.GJ . 484, 
see Chap. XXVI note 51), the depreciated coin was worth not more than ten 
or even eight. For the increase in the issues of coins in the Asianic cities in the 
early third century as contrasted with the second see Bosch in Arch.Jahrb. xlvi 
(1931), Arch. Anz. p. 433f., who illustrated it by a diagram (p. 431) showing 
the comparative issues in Ephesus, Smyrna, Nicaea, Ancyra, Perge and 
Tarsus. The comparison of the numbers of coining cities — 270 in the second 
century and 295 in the third — given by Bosch, however, is somewhat mis- 
leading, for the latter number presumably includes seventeen cities of Lycia 
which had no issues of their own until the time of Gordian (see Chap. 
XXVII note 25). An examination of available lists (see Chap. XX note 16) 
shows that (exclusive of Lycia and including the colonies) during the period 
of Antoninus Pius, Marcus Aurelius and Commodus coins were issued in 
243 cities (140 in Asia, 12 in Bithynia, 2 in Cappadocia, 4 in Galatia, 10 in 
Lycaonia, 24 in Pisidia, 6 in Pamphylia, 12 in Paphlagonia-Pontus, 33 in 
Cilicia), whereas in the period of Severus, Caracalla, Macrinus, Elagabalus 
and Alexander they were issued in 248 cities (148 in Asia, 13 in Bithynia, 
2 in Cappadocia, 3 in Galatia, 1 in Lycaonia, 28 in Pisidia, 6 in Pamphylia, 
14 in Paphlagonia-Pontus, 33 in Cilicia). Of these, 56 coined during Ma- 
crinus’s fourteen months’ rule. On the other hand, the lists show a total num- 
ber of 188 (including 20 in Lycia) under Gordian and Philip (a.d. 238-249) 
and only 122 (none in Lycia) under Valerian and Gallienus (a.d. 253-268). 

39 . See Hasebroek, p. I26f., where it is pointed out that the episodes in 
which Plautianus played a part at Tyana and at Nicaea (Cassius Dio lxxv 
15, 3f.) presumably occurred in the course of this journey. A visit to Thrace 
is shown by a statue of Severus erected by the Council and People of Perin- 
thus (/.GJ?. 1 786) and the founding of the emporium of Pizus in 202 Kara 
8 <i)peav tS> v Kvpiaiv ( I.G.R . 1 766 = Syll . 3 880, see Chap. XXIX note 8). For 
his visit to the camps in Moesia and Pannonia see Herodian hi 10, 1 and 
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CJ.L. m 14509 = Dessau 9105 (reconstruction of the cannabae of Legio VII 
Claudia at Viminacium). 

40 . For the rule of Caracalla see von Rohden in RE. n 2444!. : Ph. O. Th. 
Schultz Der Rom. Kaiser Caracalla, Genie, Wahnsinn oder V erbrechen? 
(Leipzig 1909), p. 37L (fanciful) : W. Reusch Der hist. Wert d. Caracallavita 
—Klio Beih. xxiv (1931), p. 13L: Rostovtzeff S.E.H.RE. p. 365!.: Besnier 
ibid. p. 57f.: Miller in C.AJH. xh p. 44L For Caracalla’s campaign in Rhaetia 
and Germania Superior see Reusch, p. 26L The Acta Fratrum Arvalium of 
11 Aug. 213 record a sacrifice because he per limitem Raetiae ad hostes ex- 
tir pandas (terram l) barbarorum introiturus est, and those of 6 Oct. com- 
memorate his victoria Germanica and give him the cognomen Germanicus 
Max(imus); see C 1 E. vi 2o86 = Henzen Act. Fr. Arv. p. cxcvii = Dessau 451. 
The cognomen appears also in CJE. in 5745 (a milestone of a.d. 213) and on 
coins (Mattingly-Sydenham rv 1, p. 241, nos. 206 and 208). 

41 . For Caracalla’s eastern expedition see Cassius Dio lxxvii 16, 7f.: Hero- 
dian iv 8f.: Vit. Carac. 5, 8f. See also, in addition to the references cited in 
note 40, F. W. Drexler Caracallas Zug nach d. Orient u. d. letzte Parther- 
krieg (Halle 1880), p. 26L: Gunther Beitr. z. Gesch. d. Kriege zw. Romern 
u. Parthern, p. i27f.: Debevoise Polit. Hist, of Parthia, p. 263L The statement 
in Vit. Carac. 5, 8 that during Caracalla’s voyage from Thrace to Asia his 
vessel suffered damage and that it was necessary to rescue him seems to be 
confirmed by the Acta Fratrum Arvalium for ajd. 214, [ex naufragii periculo) 
salvus servatus est (CJE. vi 2103 a = Henzen Act. Fr. Arv. p. cc). His visit 
to Ilium is mentioned in Cassius Dio lxxvii 16, 7 in connexion with his cross- 
ing of the Hellespont, but in Herodian iv 8, 3 after his visit to Pergamum. 
As Boissevain pointed out (m p. 395), however, the natural order would be 
Ilium-Pergamum, and Herodian’s order is probably incorrect. From Ilium, 
as Reusch observed (p. 36), Caracalla evidently went by way of Alexandria 
Troas and the coast road (see Chap. II note 19) to Pergamum. For the tem- 
ple at Pergamum, dating from the royal period and rebuilt for the worship 
of Caracalla, see I.G.R. rv 362: Alt. v. Perg. 1 2, pp. 229 and 284L: von Fritze 
in Abh. Berl. Akad. 1910, Anh. 1 p. 51 : Pick in Festschr. W. Judeich (Weimar 
1929), p. 34 f., who showed that it had formerly been a temple of Asclepius 
(but not the temple built under Antoninus, see Chap. XXVII note 62) . The 
third neocory of Pergamum appears also in I.G.R. iv 451 = O.G 1 . 513 and on 
coins from Caracalla onward; see BM. Cat. Mysia, p. 153L, no. 3i7f.: von 
Fritze ibid. pp. 74L and 82. The statement in Herodian iv 8, 3 that Caracalla 
sought a cure in the Temple of Asclepius seems to be borne out by a coin 
which represents him as sacrificing in front of a six-column (i.e. the new) 
temple of the God; see Pick ibid. p. 36f. For a poem expressing his gratitude 
to Asclepius for deliverance from shipwreck see Abh. Berl. A\ad. 1932, 5, 
p. 53L, no. 6 and Wilhelm in SB. Berl. Akad. 1933, p. 836!. For a dedication 
to him in 213 see Abh. Berl. Akad. ibid. p. 52, no. 5 = Ann. Bp. 1933, 280. For 
privileges received by Pergamum from Caracalla (but revoked by Macrinus) 
see Cassius Dio lxxviii 20, 4. For a fragmentary letter of Caracalla to Per- 
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gamum mentioning vptcrftexrrai and for a dedication to his [tv]xi? cttijkoo? 
see I.GJi. rv 365 and 363. For his visit to Thyateira (together with Elaga- 
balus) see I.GR. iv 1247 = O.GJ. 516. For his grant of an ayopa r&v Sik&v, 
i.e. a judiciary conventus (see Chap. VII notes 41 and 42), see l.G.R. iv 1287 
— 0 .G 1 . 517. This visit was commemorated by an issue of coins; see Imhoof- 
Blumer Lyd. Stadtmunzen p. 157, no. 24! and B.M. Cat. Lydia, p. 309, no. 94. 
For Caracalla’s titles at Thyateira see I.GJR. iv 1204, but for Hyrcanis see 
Robert Hellenica vi (1948), p. 17. For the neocory of Philadelpheia see l.G.R. 
iv i6i9 = Sy//. s 883 = Abbott and Johnson Municip. Administration, no. 134, 
a letter from Caracalla to Aurelius Julianus, Si’ ov teal rr)v veaiKopiav avrrjv 
rots &i\aSe\(j)ev(r[iv 8e]8wKa, dated erovs cr/xe' pijvb<: ’AireWatov e, i.e. 
Nov. 2x4; the inscription is within a frame representing a temple-front 
above which appears ’Avra>veivb? <r eteri^c, perhaps referring to a temple 
built at this time. For the title on coins of Caracalla see Imhoof-Blumer 
Monn. Gr. p. 387, no. 22, B.M. Cat. Lydia, p. lxxxv and p. 202, no. 86f. and 
Buresch in AM. xix (1894), p. 114!. See also A.M. xx (1895), p. 243L 

42 . Cassius Dio lxxvii x8 (who was present, see lxxviii 8, 4) and C.I.L. vi 
2103 b = Henzen Act. Fr. Arv, p. cc (aj>. 214), felicissime ad \h\iberna Nico- 
mediae ing\ressus est]. For the Thermae Antoninianae at Nicomedeia (re- 
built by Diocletian and by Justinian) see C 1 .L. 111 324 = Dessau 613: Pro- 
copius de Aedif. v 3, 7: Malalas xi p. 281 Bonn. It was attributed by Malalas 
to Antoninus Pius, but F. Schehl in Herm, lxv (1930), p. 195 showed that 
it was built by Caracalla. For the ruins of a large bath in Nicomedeia see 
Arch. Jahrb. liv (1939), Arch. Anz. 163. Caracalla remained in Nicomedeia 
until after his birthday on 4 April (Cassius Dio lxxvii 19, 3). The third 
neocory of Smyrna appears on coins from Caracalla onward; see B.M. Cat. 
Ionia, p. 288f ., no. 403L and Pick in J.O.A.I. vii ( 1904) , p. 22f ., where it was 
pointed out that the cult of Caracalla was probably added to that of Roma. 
For a dedication at Smyrna for Caracalla’s 8t apovrj by Papinius 6 (JuXocrotJ>o? 
in 21 1 see I.GJi. iv 1403. For the neocory of Tralles see Chap. XXVII note 21. 
The neocories of the following cities seem to appear for the first time on 
coins of the time of Caracalla and were presumably also granted by him: 
Laodiceia (B.M. Cat. Phrygia, p. 313L, nos. 213b and 225!. and Imhoof- 
Blumer Kl. M. p. 272f., no. 46b, see also I.G. xrv 1063 = I.G.R. 1 130); Hier- 
apolis ( B.M. Cat. Phrygia, p. 251, no. 139!. and Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. p. 241, 
no. 32); Juliopolis ( Receuil 1 p. 388, no. 25). The coin of Attaleia in Lydia 
(Mionnet iv p. 14, no. 72) “lacks verification” (BM. Cat. Lydia, p. xxxvii). 
For statues of Caracalla and dedications for him see I.G.R. 111 92 ( = J.O.A.I. 
xxviii [1933], Beibl. 56L, no. 2, Abonuteichus) ; 314 (=M.AM.A. iv 147, 
Apollonia); 353 (Sagalassus) ; 397 ( — Ann. Bp. 1929, 34, Kcstel); 404 
(Pogla); 433 ( = T.A.M. 111 1, 44, Termessus); 510 ( = T.A.M. n 657, Cad- 
yanda); 645 ( = T.AM. 11 828, idebessus); 805 and 806 (with Julia Domna, 
Side); iv 567 (Aezani); 686 (Sebaste); 988 (Samos); 1055 (Cos): T.A.M. 11 
764 (Arneae) ; 738 (Neisa) : CXL. m 244 (Ancyra) and 6870 ( = 12146, Co- 
nana, Pisidia): Ins. Magn. 197 and 198: J.O.A.I. xxvtii (1933), Beibl. 66f., 
no. 14 = Ann. Bp. 1933, 124 (a.d. 2x3, Amastris): B.C.H. vm (1884), p. 458 
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(with Divus Severus, Iasus). A fragmentary letter of Caracalla, addressed 
to the Council and People of Apollonia Salbace and dated [irpo . .] KaXavB&v 
’lavovapiav d[rro . . .]s (perhaps from Antioch in Dec. 215) seems to have 
dealt with a complaint from the people of the neighbouring Heracleia Sal- 
bace that they had been robbed by marauding soldiers; see Festsckr. Th. 
Gomperz (Vienna 1902), p. 434f., as somewhat hazardously restored by von 
Domaszewski in S.B. Heidelb. A\ad. lx (1918), 13, p. I4if. (Reusch ibid. 
p. 41). 

43 . It was supposed by von Domaszewski in SB. Heidelb. Akad. ix (1918), 
13, p. I4if. and by Reusch ibid. p. 39b that Caracalla’s route to the East lay 
through Lydia, Caria and Pisidia to Side in Pamphylia. This was based pn 
his visit to Thyateira, his grant of a neocory to Philadelpheia, Hierapolis and 
Tralles, his letter to Heracleia Salbace and the statues erected in Pogla, 
Kestel (“Comana” sic), Termessus and Side (see above note 42). It is not 
necessary, however, to assume that the neocories were granted in person or 
that the erection of a statue indicates a visit, and it is difficult to suppose that 
he chose so circuitous a route. On the other hand, the description of a citizen 
of Prusias ad Hypium as Trapairefupas the armies both of Severus and of 
Caracalla seems to show that, like his father, he marched eastward through 
Bithynia and thence presumably through Galatia and Cappadocia; see I.GB. 
m 60 and 62 and above notes 20 and 25. For a festival named for him at 
Prusias see I.G.R. hi 1422, and for a milestone of a.d. 213 at Ancyra (Ann. 
F.p. 1932, 49) see Chap. XIX note 9. The statement of Cassius Dio (lxxvii 
18, 4) that he built a 7 ) p§ov for Apollonius of Tyana suggests, as Reusch 
observed (p. 42), that he visited this city, which was on the route from 
Galatia to the Cilician Gates (see Chap. XIX note 9). For Tarsus as ’Aimo- 
veiviavT) Sevrj(piavrj) and for coins of Caracalla with the legend creiros see 
BJ W. Cat. Lycaonia, etc. p. 195^ and p. 199, no. 198!. (Chap. XXVII note 42). 
For Caracalla’s stay in Antioch see Cassius Dio lxxvii 20, 1 and Herodian 
iv 8, 6 . For his arrest of the two kings see Dio lxxvii 12, if. For Severus 
Abgarus IX, the son of Septimius Abgarus VIII (see above note 26, see 
Stein in PJ.R ? 1 p. 2, no. 9, who identified him with the Abgarus 6 rtp\v 
f}<wi\ev ? mentioned in I.G. xi v i^ = I.G.R. 1 179 (an inscription of the ex- 
monarch’s son). If this identification is correct, Abgarus was evidently set at 
liberty but forced to live in Rome. For Edessa as a Roman colony see above 
note 26. On the ground that Tiridates, to whom, according to Dio lxxviii 27, 
4, Macrinus gave the Armenian crown, at the same time releasing his mother 
from eleven months of imprisonment by Caracalla, was a son of this King 
of Armenia (see Geyer in RJE. vi a 1444), von Rohden ( R.E. 11 2449) dated 
the arrest in the spring of 216. The chronology, however, is very uncertain. 
For the defeat of Theocritus, described as a Kaurapeios and <rrpaTidpxn^ 
Kal eirapxos (apparently ra>v imrrjSeian', i.e. praejectus copiarum, see von 
Domaszewski in Rh. Mus. lviii [1903], p. 224L and S.B. Heidelb. A\ad. xi 
[1920], 6, p. 11 and Stein in R.E. v a 2027L), see Dio lxxvii 21 and Vit. Carac. 
6, 1. In the epitome of Xiphilinus this episode immediately precedes Cara- 
calla’s visit to Alexandria (see below note 44) and it was accordingly dated 
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in 215 by von Rohden (ibid. 2449 )• It seems more natural, however, to con- 
nect Theocritus’s attack on Armenia with the statement in Dio lxxvii 12, 2 
that after their king’s arrest the Armenians es oirXa k\d>pt]cro.v. Both this 
connexion, however, and the time of the attack must be regarded as uncer- 
tain. There is probably an allusion to this attack in Dio lxxvii 18, 1 (irpos re 
tov ‘Appevucov Kal npos rbv TlapdiKov iroXepov) . The death of some soldiers 
from the “Land of Pelops,” whose grave-epigram has been found at Ma- 
zaca-Caesareia, was connected with this campaign by Gregoire in B.C.H. 
xxxnx (1909), p. 63, no. 44. 

44 . For Caracalla’s demand for the return of Antiochus, a self-styled cynic 
philosopher, and Tiridates, perhaps son of the King of Armenia (see above 
note 43), and their surrender by the Parthian King see Cassius Dio lxxvii 19, 
if. and 21, 1. For his visit to Egypt and the massacre at Alexandria see Dio 
lxxvii 22f.: Herodian rv 8, 6f.: Vit. Carac. 6, 2f. His edict ordering all 
Klyxmrtoi (i.e. those who were not citizens of a polls') except certain speci- 
fied categories to leave Alexandria (Pap. Giessen 1 2, no, 40, col. 2) was evi- 
dendy issued during this visit. Reusch pointed out (p. 44, note 4) that B.G.U. 

I 266 = Wilcken Chrestomathie no. 245 shows that the visit took place after 
29 Aug. 215; it was perhaps commemorated on a coin issued in Rome in 215 
(Mattingly-Sydenham rv 1, p. 249, no. 257). For Artabanus’s refusal of his 
daughter see Dio lxxviii i, i and Herodian iv 10, if. (whose statement, how- 
ever, that Artabanus afterward consented and that during the betrothal- 
festivities the Romans treacherously killed a large number of Parthians is 
probably fictitious, see Mommsen R.G. v 2 p. 418, note 1 = Prov. Rom. Emp. 

II p. 94, note 1 and Reusch p. 47, note 9) . 

45 . For this campaign see Cassius Dio lxxviii if.: Herodian iv n, 8f.: Vit. 
Carac. 6, 4L The statement of Cassius Dio (see also lxxviii 3, 1) that Cara- 
calla ravaged much of the country rrepi rrj v MrjStav must refer to Adiabene 
(of which Arbela, containing the royal tombs, was evidently the principal 
city), for it seems highly improbable that he crossed the mountains into 
Media Atropatene, leaving his rear unprotected. Still more inaccurate is the 
statement in the Vita, per Cadusios et Babylonios ingressus , for the Cadusii 
lived at the southwestern corner of the Caspian Sea, and it is also unlikely 
that he went as far south as Babylonia; see Reusch, p. 48f. For the coins, 
issued in 217, inscribed Vic(toria) Part(hica) see Mattingly-Sydenham iv 1, 
p. 257. For Caracalla’s winter at Edessa and his death on 8 April, 217, while 
on a journey to the Temple of Selene near Carrhae, see Dio lxxviii 5f.: 
Herodian rv 13, 3 f.: Vit. Carac. 6, 6£. : Eutropius vm 20, 2: Orosius vii 18, 2: 
Epit. de Caess. 21, 6. 

46 . Cassius Dio lxxviii 26, 2f. (fragmentary): Herodian iv 14, 3f.: Vit. 
Macr. 8. See also H. J. Bassett Macrinus and Diadumenianus (Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 1920), p. 33f. and von Petrikovits in Klio xxxi (1938), p. lo^f. and 
RE. xviii 545f. (based on Herodian). For coins, issued in 218, inscribed 
Victoria ) Part(hica) see Mattingly-Sydenham iv 2, p. 9, no. 49f. 
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47 . For the reduction in weight of the aureus under Caracalla (after ajd. 
215) and for the Antoninianus see (most recently) Oertel in C.AH. xn 
pp. 262 and 725 and L. C. West Gold and Silver Coin Standards, pp. 18 and 
i2if. For the Antoninianus (first coined in 214) see also Oman in Num. 
Chron. xvi (1916), p. 37b: Sydenham in Num. Chron. xix (1919), p. i3if.: 
Mattingly-Sydenham rv 1, p. 85. It was abandoned by Elagabalus and not 
issued again until the time of Maximus and Balbinus; see West, pp. 129 and 
135. For the aurum coronarium ( see Chap. XXVI note 4) and the taxes (see 
Chap. XXIV note 4 for those on inheritances and manumissions) see Cas- 
sius Dio lxxvh 9, 2f. The two increased taxes were reduced to their former 
rates by Macrinus (Dio lxxviii 12, 2). 

48 . For the Constitutio Antoniniana see Cassius Dio lxxvii 9, 5 (with a 

probable allusion in lii 19, 5f.) : Digesta 1 5, 17: Novellae lxxviii 5 (where 
it is attributed to ' Kvr(nvivo<s 6 ri j? Ewxe/Setav etrdsvvybon ) : Aurelius Victor 
de Caess. 16, 12: Augustinus de Civ. Dei v 17. A version exists in a much 
mutilated papyrus; see Pap. Giessen 1 2, no. 40, col. 1 and 1 3, p. 164!. ( = 
P. M. Meyer Jurist Pap. 1) and E. Bickermann Das Edi\t d. Kaisers Cara- 
calla in P. Giss. 40 (Berlin 1926). For discussions and comments on the 
papyrus see, in addition to the works cited by A. H. M. Jones in J.RS. xxvi 
(1936), p. 224b and S. N. Miller in C.A.H. xii p. 734, Abbott and Johnson 
Municipal Administration, pp. igif. and 547E: A. Segre in Riv. Fit. liv 
(1926), p. 471E, in Rend. Pontific. Accad. Rom. d. Arch, xvi (1940), p. i8xf. 
and in Journ. Egypt. Arch, xxx (1944), p. 69L: De Sanctis in Riv. Fil. liv 
p. 488f . : Kiibler in RJE. xix 64if.: Schonbauer in Arch. f. Pap.-Forsch. xm 
(1939), p. i77f.: A. N. Sherwin-White The Roman Citizenship (Oxford 
1939), p. 22of.: Heichelheim in Journ. Egypt. Arch, xxvi (1940), p. iof.: W. 
Schubart in Aegyptus xx (1940), p. 3if.: H. I. Bell in Journ. Egypt. Arch. 
xxviii (1942), p. 39b and xxx (1944), p. 72f. Bickermann’s view that the 
papyrus contains, not the Constitutio itself, but a supplementary edict issued 
in 213, by which Roman citizenship was granted to those barbarian immi- 
grants who were not dediticii, has been widely rejected; see e.g. A. Segre in 
Riv. Fil. liv p. 482!.: Vogt in Gnomon m (1927), p. 330: Schonbauer in 
Ztschr. d. SavignyStiJt., Roman. Abt. li (1931), p. 296E: Besnier ibid. p. 69: 
Jones ibid. p. 225. For recent restorations of the papyrus see Schonbauer, p. 
3i9f. : Stroux in Philol. lxxxvjii (1933), p. 294^: Wilhelm in A.J.A. xxviii 
(1934), p. 178E: Heichelheim, p. iof. The clause mentioning the dediticii, 
which has been varyingly restored, was read by Wilhelm as [fi]evovro<s [ov- 
Sevos etcros rmv troXirev^droav [8e]8em#Ma»’, rendered by 

Jones (p. 227) as “no one remaining outside the citizen bodies (of the several 
cities which the empire comprises) except the dediticii.” According to this 
interpretation, which accepts the frequently expressed view that the words 
X&>p[ts] rmv [SejSeirodwv are to be construed with the [pjevowos clause 
rather than with the preceding Sf&u/xi . . . TrJoXiTjctav 'Pwpa tcov, the grant 
of citizenship was universal and the additional clause not only confirmed the 
existence of the present citizen bodies but also ordered that all persons 
should be enrolled in the local citizen-registers. Heichelheim, who restored 
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the missing words as [S’ ovSevos t< 2 v aXXtov Tay/tjdrwp or [8e iravros yivovs 
cnxrrr)iJi]dT<t>v and translated them as “no other legal status remaining except 
that of the dediticians ” also connected k.t.X. with the [y.}ivomo<; 

clause; nevertheless, he regarded (p. r8) the dediticii as “the small groups 
which remained excluded from the Roman citizenship after Caracalla.” 
These restorations, however, are not wholly satisfactory. A confirmation of 
the status of the existing citizen bodies seems to be out of place in this docu- 
ment. It may be questioned, moreover, whether the dediticii could be re- 
garded, even by implication, as a sroXirev/ra or a ray pa. What seems to be 
needed in the general connexion is a clause defining or restricting the extent 
of the grant of citizenship, such as [fi]evovTo<; [ovScvos avev r&v Socauu/xja- 
rtov (cf. Pap. Oxy. 1119, 15) f< 3 v J8e]8emi«ft>v. For the general 

meaning of the term dediticii as found in the ancient authors see C. H. 
Moore in Arch. f. Lat. Lexicographic xi (1900), p. 8if. Its specific use in the 
papyrus, however, is obscure. The Lex Aelia Sentia of a.d. 4 assigned dedi- 
ticiorum numero those freed slaves who by their conduct during their period 
of slavery had merited severe or degrading punishment and hence were 
debarred from citizenship; see Gaius Inst. 1 13, 15 and 26. According to 
Ulpian Regulae 20, 14 (Huschke Iurisprud. Anteiust. Reliquiae * 1 p. 470), 
( dediticius ) nullius certae civitatis est. In Gaius Inst. 1 14 peregrini dediticii 
are defined as hi qui quondam adversus populum Romanum armis susceptis 
pugnaverunt et deinde victi se dediderunt. They appear as a special category 
of troops (apparendy forming a numerus ) in C.I.L. xm 6592= Dessau 9x84 
of a.d. 232 ( officiates Brit(tonum ) deditic(iorum ) Alexandrianorum), where 
Mommsen ( Ges . Schr. vi p. i68f.) regarded them as similar to the troops 
furnished to Marcus Aurelius by the lazyges (Cassius Dio lxxi 16, 2). The 
dediticii qui ad nostra desciscunt in Ammianus Marcellinus xx 8, 13 and 
those mentioned in xxx 4, 8 were presumably also of this type. The dediticii 
mentioned in the papyrus, therefore, may have included one or more of the 
following categories: (1) freedmen whose crimes as slaves rendered them 
unworthy; (2) persons belonging to no definite communal organization, 
possibly, as Rostovtzeff suggested ( S.E.H.R.E. p. 369 and note 37), including 
inhabitants of villages not belonging to cities and the tenants of the imperial 
estates; (3) former enemies, who had surrendered unconditionally and be- 
come subjects of Rome; (4) groups of “barbarians” who, either as civilians 
or soldiers (organized as numeri, see Rowell in R.E. xvii 1334), were settled 
within the boundaries of the Empire; see also R. Grasse Rom. Militargesch. 
von Gallienus, etc. (Berlin 1920), p. 206L The term was regarded by Jones 
(p. 232) as designating those “peregrini who belonged to no political com- 
munity but were immediately subject to Rome." The view, however, orig- 
inally proposed by P. M. Meyer and frequently repeated, most recently bv 
Jones and A. Segre, that it included the Egyptian Xaoypa<£ov/«voi (inhabit- 
ants of the villages, who paid a poll-tax), seems questionable. For the 
gradual disappearance of the poll-tax see H. I. Bell in J.RS. xxxvii (1947), 
p. jyi. Whatever the dediticia condicio implied, it disappeared in the course 
of time, for in a.d. 530 it was only a vanum nomen {Cod. lust, vn 5). 
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1 . Cassius Dio lxxviii 30, 2b and 38, 3!:.: Herodian v 3f.: Vit. Macr. 9b Sec 
also O. F. Butler Stud, in the Life of Heliogabalus in Univ. of Mich. Stud., 
Human. Ser. iv (19x0), p. 46b: G. Herzog in R.E. x 94if.: H. J. Bassett 
Macr. and Diadumenianus, p. 65!.: von Petrikovits in R-E. xviii 554E. The 
dates given by Dio (16 May, 218 for the proclamation in the camp and 8 
June for the final battle) were accepted by Butler, von Petrikovits in Klio 
xxxx (1938), p. iosf. and W. F. Snyder in Klio xxxm (1940), p. 41. For 
Macrinus’s death at Archelais see Eusebius Chron. 11 p. 178 Schone = Hier- 
onymus Chron. p. 214 Helm. 

2 . For the reigns of Elagabalus and Alexander see Cassius Dio lxxix-lxxx : 
Herodian v 5, 6-vi 9. See also Groebe in RJE. 11 2529b (Alexander) : R. V. N. 
Hopkins The Life of Alex. Sev. (Cambridge 1907), p. 40b: W. Thiele De 
Se v. Alex. Imp. (Berlin 1909), p. 9 f.: O. F. Butler ibid. p. 75b: K. Honn 
Quellenunters. z. d. Viten d. Heliog. u. d. Sev. Alex. (Leipzig 1911), p. 23L: 
G. Herzog in R.E. x 918b (Mamaea) : A. Jarde Ft. crit. sur la Vie et le Rbgne 
de Sev. Alex. (Paris 1925), p. 21b: M. Besnier L’Emp. Rom. p. 8if.: S. N. 
Miller and W. Ensslin in C.AJi. xii p. 536. For the proclamation of Alex- 
ander as Imperator on 13 Mar. 222 see the Feriale Duranum, col. 1, 1 . 23b 
{Yale Class. Stud, vii [1940], p. 85b). The Vitae of Elagabalus and Alex- 
ander contain some material of historical value but consist chiefly of details 
intended to vilify the former and glorify the latter. For the view that they 
were written under Julian as propaganda against Constantius Gallus and 
for Julian see N. H. Baynes The Hist. Aug. (Oxford 1926), pp. 58 and n8f., 
accepted by Ensslin ibid. p. 58. Jarde pointed out (p. 28b) that Alexander, 
despite the principle princeps le gibus solutus est (Ulpian in Digesta 1 3, 31), 
declared nihil tamen tarn proprium imperii est ut legibus vivere {Cod. lust. 
vi 23, 3). At the same time, he showed that Alexander’s “reforms” did not, 
as suggested by the Vita, mark a return to the early principate, in which the 
power was shared by the emperor and the Senate. See also Besnier, p. 94b 
and Ensslin, p. 59b 

3 . For the coins see Chap. XXVIII note 38. It was supposed by Bassett 
{ibid. p. 38b) that the “double coins” of Macrinus and Diadumenianus and 
the coins on which the latter is called ainroKpdrwp were issued during an 
actual visit of the Emperor and his son to the cities during a journey to or 
from the Danube region, invaded by the Dacians in 217. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to arrange all these cities in an itinerary, and the evidence for this 
journey is very slight. For Aegaeae as Macrinoupo(Us) and Tarsus as Maicpei- 
vtavr\ see BM. Cat. Lycaonia, etc. p. 24, no. 25b and p. 200, no. 204b For 
Pergamum see Cassius Dio lxxviii 20, 4. The nature of the artpia with 
which the city was punished cannot be determined. For Armenia see Cassius 
Dio lxxviii 27, 4 and Chap. XXVIII note 43. 
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4 . For the tepos [dya>]v elcreXao-TLKos (in which the victors made a tri- 
umphal entry, see Pliny Epist. ad Trajan. 118-119) at Thyateira see I.G.R. iv 
1251 (corrected in Robert I It. Anat. p. 119b), where Keil and von Premer- 
stein showed (11 p. 35) that the emperor in question was Elagabalus. It was 
pointed out by A. H. M. Jones ( Gree \ City, p. 232f.) that the imperial per- 
mission to hold a contest of this kind, granted to Pergamum by Trajan 
(I.GR. iv 336, see Chap. XXV note 7) and to Smyrna by Hadrian ( l.G.R . iv 
1431, see Chap. XXVI note 15), seems to have become increasingly frequent 
during the third century. For the milestones recording milia restituta by M. 
Ulpius Ofellius Theodorus, imperial legate of Cappadocia about a.d. 220, on 
the road from Mazaca-Caesareia to Melitene (see Chap. XXI note 3) see 
CJJL. m p. 2063. For other roads see C 1 L.. in 6058 = 6900 (near Ancyra, see 
Chap. XIX note 9); 12214 (Tyana-Cilician Gates, see Chap. XI note 36); 
7195 = /.GJ?. iv 1206 (Thyateira, see Chap. II note 20), under C. Aufidius 
Marcellus, proconsul of Asia in 220 or 221 (P.IR. 2 1 p. 277, no. 1389). 

5 . For monuments in honour of Alexander see I.GR. hi 53 and 54 (Prusias 
ad Hypium, statues); 354 (Sagalassus) ; rv 641 ( = M.AM.A. vi 240, Ac- 
monia); 1207 (Thyateira, statue): Denkjn'dler aus Lycaonien, etc. p. 74, no. 
150 and p. i29f. (Isaura, arch) : Ins. Sardis 72 (?). For Tarsus as 'AXeijav- 
hpuxvrj see I.GR. hi 879 and 880 ( = 1526 = O.GJ. 578). For the taxes see 
Vit. Alex. 39, 6. For the aurum coronarium under Elagabalus see Pap. Oxy. 
1659, and for the edict remitting it see Pap. FayAm 20 = Hunt and Edgar 
Select Pap. n (London 1934), no. 216, republished by W. Schubart in Arch, 
f. Pap.-Forsch. xiv (1941), p. 44L The name of the emperor is lost, but, 
although sometimes assigned to Julian (see e.g. Dessau in R. Phil, xxv [1901], 
p. 285f. and Ensslin in Klio xvm [1923], p. 129), it is now generally attrib- 
uted to Alexander; see Wilcken in Ztschr. d. Savigny-Stijt., Roman. Abt. 
xlii (1921), p. 150L: P. M. Meyer in Pap. Hamburg 1 p. 237: Rostovtzeff 
S.EH.RJE. leal. Ed. p. 502, note 56: Johnson in Econ. Surv. 11 p. 576: H. I. 
Bell in ].RS. xxxvii (1947), p. 20. For a theory propounded unconvincingly 
by W. Seston that it was issued by Julian using the name of Alexander see 
RE.A. xliv (1942), p. 224L and xlv (1943), p. 49L In spite of the edict, how- 
ever, as Johnson observed ( l.c .), the aurum coronarium was collected in 
Egypt under Alexander in 232 and 235; see J. G. Tait Gree\ Ostraca in the 
Bodleian Library, etc. 1 (London 1930), p. 97, no. 136 and Pap. Soc. ltd. 733. 

6. For the proconsul’s letter to Aphrodisias and the statue of Sulpicius 
Priscus, 6 Staar^draros avOvnaros, see R.E.G. xix (1906), p. 84^ = Abbott 
and Johnson Municip. Administration, nos. 137 and 138. The proconsul is 
probably to be identified with Q. Vibius Egnatius Sulpicius Priscus, known 
from CJJL. v 7783; see Fluss in RE. iv a 821L 

7 . Digesta l 15, 1, 11 (Selinus, see Chap. XXV note 39) : I.GR. 111 785 = 
Mon. Ant. xxiii 1 (1914), p. 14, no. 2 (Attaleia) : Coll. Wadd. 6817L and 
B.M. Cat. Galatia, etc. p. 98L (Tyana) : Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. p. 472, no. 13 
(Mallus, see also Coll. Wadd. 4370L under Valerian) : Mon. Ant. ibid. p. 214, 
no. 152= Ann. Ep. 1915, 53 (Trebenna). Balbura in Lycia seems to be referred 
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to as a colony in I.GR. m 479. For Nicomedeia as a colony in a.d. 294/5 see 
CJL. hi 326 = Dessau 650. For the honorary character of the title see 
A. H. M. Jones Gree\ City, p. 64. The title of ’It akuctj Kokcovia possessed by 
Nicopolis in Armenia Minor ( B.CH . xxxm [1909], p. 35, no. 13 = Ann. Ep. 
1909, 1 9), although it does not appear until the time of Gordian, may perhaps 
have originated in a settlement of some of Pompey’s soldiers in the place 
(see Chap. XV note 35). The grant of colonial status evidently did not neces- 
sarily include exemption from the tributum\ for, as Professor A. C. Johnson 
has pointed out to me, Caracalla Antiochenses (in Syria) colonos fecit salvis 
tributis ( Digesta l 15, 8, 5), i.e. without remission of the tributum. In this 
case, since it can hardly be supposed that Roman settlers were sent to An- 
tioch, the rank of colony must have been purely honorary. 

8. See Rostovtzeff S.EM.R.E. p. 233 and note 88 and p. 377 and note 50: 
Robert Et. Anat. p. 243!.: Broughton in Econ. Surv. rv p. 871L: A. H. M. 
Jones Gree\ City, p. 260. For the edict concerning Pizus (see Chap. XXVIII 
note 39) see I.G.R. 1 76 6=Syll‘ 880= Abbott and Johnson, no. 131, corrected 
by Rostovtzeff in [R£. vm (1918), p. 29 (crwfTeXJeias in I. 52) and by 
Robert in REA. xlii (1940), p. 307!. (ewopux(px) ovs in 11 . 28-29). F° r 
other emporia in Thrace see Ann. Ep. 1927, 71-73 and 75. For the emporium 
at Dia (Ak9akoca) see I.G.R. in 1427. For an ifntopwv near Tarakli in 
Bithynia see B.C.H. xxiv (1900), p. 415, no. in, corrected in Et. Anat. l.c., 
and for an iv7ropidpx , r)s see R.EA. xlii (1940), p. 306, no. 5 (Aricaklar, east 
of Golpazan). See also Robert Hellenica n p. i34f. For an emporiarch at 
Apameia (presumably at the head of a local market) see Chap. V note 20. 
For the ayopouo? at Tetrapyrgia, near Kula, see I.G.R. iv 1381 = Abbott and 
Johnson, no. 148, to be dated under Valerian and Gallienus if, as seems 
probable, Domninus Rufus, to whom the letter of the proconsul Maximil- 
lianus was addressed, was the man of this name who appears on coins of 
Sardis of this dme (BM. Cat. Lydia, p. 273b, no. 2o6f.). 

9 . Ephesos n nos. 41-42; hi nos. 9, 13, 58 and 71: Milet 1 7, no. 200: 1 .G.R. 
iv 1632 (Philadelpheia) ; 1266 (Thyateira). See Broughton in Econ. Surv. 
iv p. 752f. For the priests at Panamara and Lagina in the third century see 
Laumonier in B.CM. lxi (1937), p. 287!. and lxii (1938), p. 282L For Nico- 
medeia and Nicaea see Ruge in RE. xvii 481 and 486 and 231L For the con- 
tests at Termessus see Chap. XXVII note 59, and for the gymnasium see 
Heberdey in Den\schr. Wien. Akad. lxix 3 (1929), p. 77b and RE. v a 746. 
For the iSewj/oeta [’AXe^avSpaa] Evapeo-reia at Oenoanda see B.C.H. x 
(1886), p. 229L, no. 9f. and Chap. XXII note 57. 

10 . See J. Hammer in Ztschr. f. Num. xxvi (1908), p. 103: L. C. West 
Gold and Silver Standards, pp. 9, 25 and i3of. and in Am. Num. Soc. Mu- 
seum Notes 1 (1945), p. 6of. Alexander’s coins inscribed Mon(eta) Restituta 
and Restitutor Mon(etae) (Mattingly-Sydenham iv 2, p. 117!., nos. 589 and 
601) have been supposed to refer to some kind of monetary reform, but 
since there is no evidence for any real change in the currency, it has been 
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varyingly suggested that the legends allude to the abolition of the Antonini- 
anus (see Chap. XXVIII note 47) and the consequent restoration of the 
denarius to its former importance (Mattingly-Sydenham iv 2, pp. vf. and 
66f.), to the recoining of the dupondius (C*AJi. xii p. 65), or merely to a 
rebuilding of the mint (West Coin Standards , p. 130, note 294). The list of 
the Asianic cities known to have issued coins (see Chap. XX note 16 and 
Chap. XXVIII note 38) shows 155 under Alexander and 200 under Cara- 
calla. The difference is most marked in Caria (10 vs. 18) and Phrygia (20 
vs. 40). 

11 . For the Cappadocian road see Cl L. m p. 2063 (vias et pontes vetustate 
conlapsas restituit). For the Cilician road (see Chap. XI note 36) see Syria 11 
(1921), p. 219 = Ann. t.p. 1922, 129 (viam et pontes restituit, a.d. 230) : CJ.L. 
hi 226 (aj>. 223); 228= 12x19= IWTJ 12 = I - G . R . iii 893 ( viam et pontes a 
Pylis usq[ue ad] Alexandream ex in[te]gro restituit)', and probably C.I.L. 
in 227 = 12118 = 14177 11 =Byz. Ztschr. xiv (1905), p. 66, no. 108. For the road 
from Tyana to the Gates see Ann. ip. 1941, 163 (aj>. 222), and for the route 
from the Halys eastward (see Chap. VIII note 33) see CAL. in i4i84 2T and 
14184 s0 , restored in aj>. 222 by L. Julius Apronius Maenius Pius Salamalli- 
anus, legatus Augusti pro praetore (of Galatia, see C 1 L.. vm 18270 = Dessau 
1196 and Ann. Ep. 1917-18, 51). For Ancyra-Tavium-Amaseia (see Chap. 
XIX note 9) see CLL. in 311 = 6901 (aj>. 223) and 14184 42 ( viam vetustate 
conlapsam \r]estituit) , and for Ancyra-Pamassus see Cl JL. iii 316 (a.d. 223). 
For Zela-Sebastopolis (see Chap. VIII note 25) see Cumont in Stud. Pont. 11 
p. i97f. and CJR.A.I. 1905, p. 348L ( = Ann . Ep. 1905, 132 and 133, no. VII 
from Zela and no. V from Sebastopolis), under Q. Julius Proculeianus (Procli- 
anus), leg. pr. [pr. Cap]pa[dociae]. Cumont pointed out that the number- 
ing of the milestones from the two places and the variation in the spelling 
of the legate’s name indicate that this section of road was built from both 
ends at once and so presumably in great haste. 

12 . See Ndldeke Tabari, Gesch. d. Perser u. Araber z. Zeit d. Sassaniden 
(Leyden 1879), p. if. and, for the chronology, p. 409!.: A. von Gutschmid 
Gesch. bans, p. 159L: E. Herzfeld Pai^uli, Monument and Inscr. of the early 
Hist, of the Sasan. imp. (Berlin 1924), p. 35!.: A. Christensen L’lran sous 
les Sassanides (Copenhagen 1936), pp. 8if. and 20if. and C.AH. xii p. 109L 
For Rome’s wars with the Persians in general see Ensslin in Neue fahrbb. 
f. Wiss. u. Jugendbildung iv (1928), p. 339L For Alexander’s war see Cassius 
Dio lxxx 3-4 (the outbreak only) : Herodian vi 2-6: Zonaras xii 15 (iii p. 
i2if. Dind.) : Syncellus p. 674 Bonn. It is briefly mentioned (as a Roman 
victory) in Eutropius vm 23, Orosius vn 18, 7, Aurelius Victor de Caess. 24, 
2 and Vit. Alex. 55. See also S. Krauss in Rh. Mus. lviii (1903), p. 628L 
(from the Hebrew Apocalypse of Elias) : Groebe R.E. 11 2535L: Jarde ibid. 
p. 76L: Ensslin in C.AH. xii pp. 69!. and 127L: Besnier ibid. p. 106. The 
statement in Zonaras and Syncellus that Ardashir overran Cappadocia and 
besieged Nisibis presumably refers to this invasion of Mesopotamia. Alex- 
ander’s departure from Rome appears on coins inscribed Proffectio) Au- 
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g(usti) of 231; sec Mattingly-Sydenham iv 2, p. 112, no. 524 and p. 124, 
no. 666 a. It was pointed out by Jarde (p. 78, note 1) that the attempt of 
Thiele ( de Sev. Alex. p. 96E) to reconstruct Alexander’s itinerary from 
Dyrrachium to Antioch from the places in which dedications to him have 
been found was unsuccessful, since these do not prove that he was actually 
present in the various places. For a visit of Alexander to Palmyra, presum- 
ably on his way to the front, see I.G.R. in 1033 = O.GJ. 640. For his triumph 
and cognomina see Vit. Alex. 56, x and 9. Jarde observed (p. 8if.) that the 
bestowal of the latter is confirmed by an African milestone (Bull. arch. d. 
Com. d. Trav. hist. 1902, p. 5i6f., no. 27) on which Alexander is called 
Particus Max. and [Persicus] Max. For a medallion of 233 representing a 
Victory crowning the Emperor, who is trampling on the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, see Cohen Descr. hist. 2 iv p. 445, no. 446=Gnecchi Medaglioni Rom. 
11 p. 81, no. 17. For Ardashir’s seizure of Nisibis and Carrhae see Zonaras 
xii 18 (in p. 129 Dind.) and Vit. Gord. 26, 6 (their recapture by Gordian) : 
Eusebius Chron. 11 p. 180 Schone=Syncellus p. 681 Bonn. The testimony of 
these authors is borne out by the fact that while the two cities issued coins 
under Alexander and Gordian, they seem to have issued none under Maximi- 
nus; see B. M. Cat . Arabia, etc. pp. 88f. and i2of. See also J. Sturm in RE. 
xvn 738. 

13 . For the chronology of the year 238 see (most recently) C. E. Van Sickle 
in CE. xxii (1927), p. 416E and xxiv (1929), p. 285!. and P. W. Townsend 
in Yale Class. Stud. 1 (1928), p. 231E and A.JE. u (1930), p. 62f., whose 
dates were accepted by Besnier (p. 145E) and Ensslin in CAJi. xii p. 76E 
For Maximus as proconsul of Asia see Ephesos 1 p. 210= O.GJ. 518= Dessau 
8839. According to Vit. Max.-Balb. 5, 8, he held the proconsulate Bithyniae, 
but this statement is of doubtful value, not only on account of the generally 
unreliable character of the Vita but because he could not have borne the 
tide of proconsul, since Bithynia was made an imperial province about 
aj>. 165 (see Chap. XXVIII note 7); see also PER. 2 11 p. 278. Balbinus, 
according to Vita 7, 2, Asiam et Africam et Bithyniam et Galatiam et Pon- 
tum et Thracias et Gallias civilibus administrationibus rexerat. This evidence 
was accepted for Galatia by Perrot (De Galatia Prov. Rom. [Paris 1867], 
p. i2if.), who dated his term of office in 205-208, and for Asia by Wadding- 
ton (Fastes, p. 262E), but its value also is very doubtful; see Jarde S6v. Alex. 
p. 126, note 4 and PJR. 2 11 p. 25. An inscription found near the border of 
Galatia and Lycaonia (Ann. Bp. 1909, 175) was supposed to contain Bal- 
binus’s name as [d]v0iJ7r[aTos] and was connected with his proconsulship 
of Asia, but a re-examination of the stone showed this reading to be in- 
correct; see Calder in Class. Rev. xxvii (1913), p. 11. 

14 . For the career of Timesitheus (before his appointment as Prefect of 
the Guard) see CJE. xm 1807= Dessau 1330. See also von Domaszewski 
in Rh. Mus. lviii (1903), p. 226E : A. Stein in RE. vii 364E: PJR. 2 m p. 
228L, no. 581. He seems to appear as procurator of Arabia also in Ann. Bp. 
1936, 151. For his appointment to the prefecture and the marriage of his 
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daughter, Tranquillina, to Gordian in the spring or early summer of 241 
see P. W. Townsend in Yale Class. Stud, iv (1934), p. 72E For other in- 
stances of the temporary tenure of the proconsulship of Asia by a procurator 
see Chap. XXIV note 32 (C. Minicius Italus under Domitian) and Chap. 
XXVIII note 35 (Aelius Aglaus under Severus and Caracalla or Elagabalus 
and Alexander). For the practice in general see Hirschfeld VB. p. 387!.: 
von Domaszewski in Bonner Jahrbb. cxvn (1908), p. 169: C. W. Keyes The 
Rise of the Equites in the Third Century of the Rom. Emp. (Princeton 
1915), p. 5 f. 

15 . For this war and the death of Gordian see Zonaras xn 18 (in p. 129L 
Dind.) : Zosimus 1 18, if.: Vit. Gord. 26, 3 (with dates recorded by consulships, 
probably taken, like other dates similarly recorded in this Vita and in the 
Vitae of Gallienus and Claudius, from Dexippus, see Mommsen Ges. Schr. 
vu p. 327, note 3 and L. Homo in Rev. Hist, cxxxii [1919], p. 9) : Eusebius 
Chron. 11 p. i8of. Schone = Syncellus pp. 681 and 683 Bonn and Hieronymus 
Chron. p. 217 Helm: Eutropius ix 2: Orosius vii 19, 4L: Aurelius Victor de 
Caess. 27, 7f. For the invasions of Shapur under Gordian, Trebonianus Gallus 
and Valerian recorded in his “Res Gestae” see Rostovtzeff in Berytus vm 
(1943), p. i8f. and (for the Greek text) G. P. Carratelli in La Parola del 
Passato n 5 (1947), p. 209f. See also Mommsen R.G. v 2 p. ^zii.=Prov. Rom. 
Emp. 11 p. 98F: von Rohden in RE. 1 2626!.: S. Krauss in Rh. Mus. lviii 
(1903), p. 630E: K. F. W. Lehmann Kaiser Gordian III (Berlin 1911), p. 76L: 
Fluss in R.E. 1 a 2327L : P. W. Townsend in Yale Class. Stud, iv (1934), p. 
126E: Ensslin in CAM. xii pp. 86f. and 130L: A. T. Olmstead in C.P. 
xxxvii (1942), p. 25 if. The statement in Vit. Gord. 26, 5 that Antioch 
a Persis iam tenebatur, which was rejected by Mommsen (followed by 
von Rohden and Lehmann), was accepted by Stein in RE. vii 366 and 
by Fluss; it is, however, scarcely credible, and J. Sturm pointed out in 
RE. xvii 739 that the statement of Tabari (Noldeke, p. 32) that Shapur 
invaded Syria and captured several cities, by which Fluss supported his 
contention, refers to the King’s later invasion (see below note 29). Gordian’s 
crossing of the Bosporus was commemorated by coins inscribed Traiectus 
Aug. (Cohen Descr. hist . 2 v p. 58E, no. 342E). The investiture of Abgarus X 
(see PJ.R . 2 1 p. 2, no. 11) is represented on coins with the names of Gordian 
and Abgarus as Bao-tXeus; see BM. Cat. Arabia, etc. p. 113F, no. 136b and 
Bellinger in Yale Class. Stud, v (1935), p. 144!., who, pointing out that 
Edessa appears as a colony in 243, suggested that Abgarus may have been 
made king about 240 but ruled for only a short time. The recapture of Carr- 
hae and Nisibis (see above note 12) is shown by coins of the two cities 
bearing Gordian’s portrait; see BM. Cat. Arabia , p. 89L, no. 54L and p. i2if., 
no. nf. The victory at Rhesaena is recorded in Ammianus Marcellinus 
xxiii 5, 17. For Singara see Chap. XXVIII note 26. The statement in Eu- 
sebius-Syncellus and Zonaras that Gordian was killed wpos K.rrjcn^>S)vra 
yevo/ievos is misleading, for, according to the general testimony of the au- 
thors, a monument was erected at the place of his murder, near the mouth 
of the Khabur, near Circesium (Vit. Gord. 34, 2, Eutropius and Orosius), 
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or at Zaytha (Ammianus Marcellinus xxiii 5, 7), or at Dura (Zosimus 111 14, 
2). The statement in Zonaras xii 19 (in p. 130 Dind.) that Philip ended the 
war by surrendering Mesopotamia and Armenia to Shapur is apparendy in- 
correct, for, as E. Stein pointed out ( R.E..X 759), the Romans’ subsequent 
possession of Mesopotamia is shown by inscriptions of Philip’s brother, C. 
Julius Priscus, as e?rapx os Meowrora/uas ( l.G.R . in 1201 and 1202 [ = Des- 
sau 8847] and perhaps C.I.L. vi 1638 [ = Dessau 1331]) and as praef(ectus) 
prae(torio) rect\o\rque Orientis ( CJJL . m 14149 s = Dessau 9005). For the 
latter office see Zosimus 1 20, 2. See also von Domaszewski in R h. Mus. liv 
( 1899), p. 159b For Philip’s cognomina see CJJL in 4634, 10619 ( = Dessau 
507) and 14354*; VI 10 97 ( = Dessau 506). For the coin inscribed Pax f undata 
cum Persis see Cohen v p. 105, no. 113E 

16 . Cod. lust, hi 3, 1 ; ix 20, 4; 1 54, 3; ix 2, 6; x 41, 2 and 61, 2. See Town- 
send in Yale Class. Stud, iv p. 69 f. and Ensslin in CAM. xii p. 82L 

17 . C 1 .L. hi 12336 = / G.R. 1 674 =Syll.’ > 888 = Abbott and Johnson, no. 139. 
See Rostovtzeff SJEM.R.E. p. 426L: Dessau in Herm. lxii (1927), p. 205!.: 
Wilcken in Arch. }. Pap.-Forsch. ix (1930), p. 15E: Townsend ibid. p. 66f. 
For the petition of the Aragueni in Phrygia, which may be dated before 
the younger Philip became Augustus in July or August, 247, see Chap. 
XXVIII note 35. Rostovtzeff pointed out ( Kolonat , p. 305) that the threat 
of the Scaptopareni, (fteviofceda ai to to>v olkcmv ( 1 . 85E), like the similar 
threat of the tenants of the imperial estate at Agabey Koy in Lydia (see 
Chap. XXVIII note 34), shows that in neither case were the petitioners 
legally bound to the soil but that the word sfxvgofieda indicates that the 
threatened action was abnormal. For acts of violence committed by soldiers 
(under Caracalla) see also Chap. XXVIII note 42, and in general see Ros- 
tovtzeff SJ1M.R.E. p. 423L On the ground that the petitions both of the 
Scaptopareni and of the Aragueni were conveyed to the emperor by soldiers, 
Rostovtzeff propounded the thesis (Mus. Beige xxvii [1923], p. 236b and 
SJJM.RJE. p. 442!) that in the third century the army, representing the 
peasant proletariat, supported a sort of social revolution against the privileged 
classes of the city-bourgeoisie. As was observed, however, by Abbott and 
Johnson (p. 472f.), the petitions describe the soldiers as oppressors of the 
villagers, and, in general, Rostovtzeff’s thesis has failed to find acceptance; 
see E. Stein Gesch. d. Spdtrdm. Reiches 1 (Vienna 1928), p. 8f., note 1, 

18 . For Lollianus see Groag in RJE. v 2001 f. and PJ.R . 2 in p. 73!., no. 36. 
His third year as proconsul of Asia is known from CJJL. in 12270 = Ins. 
Magn. 257 (a milestone of Philip and his son as Caesar near Magnesia ad 
Maeandrum): CJJL in 468 = L.W. 1733 = Rev. Bpigr. 1 (1913), p. 308E 
(a milestone from the coast road near Alexandria Troas, sec Chap. II note 
19): AM. viii (1883), p. 316L no. 1 = PAS. 1 p. 94!., no. 1 (statue at 
Tralles): J.OAJ. xxi-xxn (1922-24), Beibl. 252b, no. 10 = S.E.G. 11 652 
(Smyrna). His second year is mentioned in I.GJR. rv 1285 (Thyateira) and 
L.W. 232 (near Didyma). He appears as proconsul also in Ephesos hi nos. 
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88 (to .) and 89 ( = CJE. in 14195 34 ) : Milet 1 7, no. 268: I.G.R. iv 1284 
(Thyateira) and 1501 (near Sardis) : CJE. vi 1405. Groag’s belief (RE. v 
2002) that he held the proconsulship for eight years was founded only on 
the restoration to [13'] in the inscription from Ephesus published as Ephesos 
in no. 88, where the missing numeral (of which a hasta remains) has been 
restored as [■/?]. Since the milestone from Magnesia cited above describes 
the younger Philip as nobilissimus Caesar and so must be dated before July 
or August, 247 (see above note 17), Lollianus’s first year was not later than 
245/6 and not earlier than 242/3. If the milestone on the coast road near 
Elaea (I.GJR. tv 269, evidently the same as 1x75) dedicated to Gordian ini 

avOvnarov A should be restored with Lollianus’s name, rather than, 

as Townsend suggested (ibid. p. 92), with that of one of his predecessors, 
Asinius Sabinianus, it would show that his first year was prior to 244. For 
Lollianus’s governorship of Bithynia-Pontus see I.G.R. hi 33 (Prusa, where 
he is called oiKurrrjg rfjs narpiSog), dated under Severus or Caracalla by 
Brandis in Herm. xxxi (1896), p. i68f. For Galatia in 218 see C.I.L. hi 
6058 = 6900 = Dessau 467 (milestone no. Ill from Ancyra). For Arabia see 
Ann. Ep. 1899, 22. Lollianus was described as 6 p-qroip at Athens (I.G. u 2 
4217), as ayvog kcu Blkcuov at Plataea and as evepyenjs at Thespiae (l.G. 
vn 2510 and 2511). 

19 . Ephesos 1 p. 2iof. (two statues of Gordian and one of Tranquillina) 
and J.OAJ. xxv (1929), Beibl. iji.=SE.G. rv ^2^ = Ann. £ p. 1930, 78. See 
also I.GJR. iv 1164 (Tranquillina, at Yaya Koy but probably from Thyateira, 
see Keil-Premerstein n p. 57); 1038 (Astypalaea) ; hi 235 (Cinna ?); 646 
( = TAM. 11 830, Idebessus); 792 (Perge, with 791, Gordian I and Gordian 
II) : TAM. 11 739 (Neisa, Tranquillina) : CJE. 111 6783 (Provincia Isauria). 
For honours in the other provinces see Townsend ibid. p. 8if. 

20 . I.G.R. iv 1315 (no. IV from Thyateira); 269 = 1175 (between Elaea 
and Myrina, see above note 18) : CJE. m 347 = 6996 (Prusa-Cius, see Chap. 
XIII note 17): AM. xxxm (1908), p. 152, no. 7 (Chalcedon-Nicomedeia, 
see Chap. XIII note 11): CJE. in 6749 = 6894 = i4i84 18 and 14184 s2 (Sebas- 
topolis and Ancyra-Parnassus, see Chap. XIX note 9): RE.G. xv (1902), 
p. 333, no. 53 (Comana-Neocaesareia, see Chap. VIII note 25). For the Cap- 
padocian road under Maximinus (see also G. M. Bersanetti in Atti d. 
Terzo Congresso Naz. di Studi Rom. 1 [1934], p. 59of.), Maximus and Bal- 
binus, Gordian and Philip see CJE. in p. 2063. 

21 . For the liberalitates of Gordian to the soldiers see Cohen Descr . 2 v 
p. 33L, no. i26f. The coin inscribed Uberalitas V (no. 152) is probably not 
genuine. For the coinage see J. Hammer in Ztschr. f. Num. xxvi (1908), 
p. 103: Sydenham in Num. Chron. xix (1919), p. 137: L. C. West Gold and 
Silver Coin Standards, pp. 9, 25 and 135 and Am. Num. Soc. Museum Notes 
1 (1945), p. 6of. For the cities which issued coins see Chap. XXVII note 25, 
Chap. XXVIII note 38 and above note 10. 
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22 . For Pacatianus see Zosimus 1 20, 2f. and Zonaras xn 19, both of whom 
call him Marinus. His full name appears on his coins; see Cohen 2 v p. i8if., 
one of which is inscribed Romae aeter( nae ) an( no ) mill( esimo ) et primo, i.e. 
aj>. 248/9). See also PI R. 2 11 p. 216, no. 930. For Iotapianus see Zosimus 
1 20, 2: Aurelius Victor de Caess. 29, 2: Polemius Silvius p. 521, 38 Mommsen 
(Mon. Germ. hist, ix 2). On his coins his name is found as M. F. Ru. Iotapi- 
anus; see Cohen 2 v p. 183!. See also R. Mowat in Rev. Num. xvr (1912), 
p. 1931. For Julius Priscus as Rector Orientis see above note 15. 

23 . See B. Rappaport Die Einfdlle d. Goten in d. Rom. Reich (Leipzig 
1899), p. 27L: L. Schmidt Gesch. d. Deutschen St'dmme 2 1 (Munich 1934), 
p. 203L: Wittig in RE. xv 1269L: Alfoldi in C.A.H. xn p. 141L For the in- 
vasion under Decius see also Salisbury and Mattingly in J.RS. xiv (1924), 
p. iyf. and F. Lammert in Klio xxxxv (1942), p. 125L 

24 . For a list of the places in Asia Minor in which there were communities 
of Christians in the second century see A. von Harnack Mission u. Aus- 
breitung d. Christentums * (Leipzig 1923-24) 11 p. 626L For the persecution 
under Decius see Eusebius Hist. Eccl. vi 41, 9 f. (Alexandria) : Lactantius 
de Mort. Persec. 4: Orosius vu 21, 2: Zonaras xii 20 (in p. 132L Dind.): 
Syncellus p. 683 Bonn. See also (most recently) Alfoldi in Klio xxxi (1938), 
p. 323L (with bibliography in note 1) and C.AH. xii p. 202f.: Besnier ibid. 
p. 159L: Lietzmann in C.AH. xn p. 521 f. For the content of Decius’s edict 
see von Harnack in Theol. Ut.-Ztg. xix (1894), p. 38E For the commis- 
sioners see Cyprian Epist. 43, 3 and de Lapsis 8. For the libelli see Cyprian 
Epist. 30, 3; 55, 3 and i3f.; 67, 1 and 6 (Rome, Carthage and Spain). For 
those on papyri from Egypt see L. Faulhaber in Ztschr. f. Kath. Theol. 
xliii (1919), pp. 449L and 617L: J. R. Knipfing in Harv. Theol. Rev. xvi 
(1923), p. 345L: A. Bludau in Rom. Quartalschr. Suppl. xxvti (1931). For 
Smyrna see Acta S. Pionii in O. von Gebhardt Ausg. Mdrtyreracten (Berlin 
1902), p. p6f. =R. Knopf Ausg. Mdrtyreracten 2 (Tubingen 1913), p. 56L and 
Eusebius Hist. Eccl. rv 15, 47 (where the martyrdom is incorrectly placed 
in the second century). For Gregory Thaumaturgus see Gregory of Nyssa 
hi p. 945L Migne. The Acta include Maximus in Asia; Peter, Andrew, Paul 
and Dionysia at Lampsacus; Lucianus and Martianus at Nicomedeia; Try- 
phon and Respicius at Nicaea; Nestor at Side; Achatius at Antioch-near- 
Pisidia. See B. Aube L’Eglise et I’Etat dans la seconde Moitit du IIP Siicle 2 
(Paris 1886), p. 154L and, for their unreliability, L. Duchesne Hist. anc. de 
I’Eglise* 1 (Paris 1908), p. 368, note 1. 

25 . For this letter, ascribed to Decius by Waddington, see L.W. 1624 (cor- 
rected in RE.G. xix [1906], p. 82L) = Abbott and Johnson, no. 145. For the 
rights of Aphrodisias under Alexander see above note 6. For the roads see 
I.G.R. iv 771 (Eumeneia-Peltae, see Chap. II note 21) : C 1 .L. 111 14184*° 
(Halys-Amaseia, see Chap. XIX note 9) and 14184 25 (Neapolis-Neocae- 
sareia, see Chap. VIII note 33); 12201 (Cappadocian road); 13644 (river 
Sabrina, see Chap. VIII note 33). For a statue of Decius erected in 249 by 
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the city of Comana (Hieropolis) in Cappadocia see Anat. Stud. Ramsay, 
p. 400 -SE.G. vi 794 = Ann. Ep. 1924, 141 = 1939, 27. 

26 . Aurelius Victor de Caess. 29, af. : Epit. de Caess. 29, 5: Polemius Silvius 
p. 521, 40 Mommsen (Mon. Germ. hist, ix 2) : Vit. Tyr. Trig. 20. See also 
Wittig ibid. 1271. As Rappaport pointed out (ibid. p. 40, note 5), Priscus 
cannot be identified, as has sometimes been done (e.g. by Mowat in Rev. 
Num. xvi [1912], p. 197), with Philip’s brother of the same name (see above 
note 15). For the coins of Uranius Antoninus see Cohen 2 iv p. 503k : Froehner 
in Ann. de la Soc. Franp. de Num. x (1886), p. 189b: Blanchfet in Rev. Num. 
xi (1893), p. 41. Some of those from Emesa (Froehner, no. iof.) are dated 
in die (Seleucid) year 565, i.e. a.d. 253/4. He was incorrectly placed under 
Elagabalus or Alexander by the ancient authors; see Zosimus 1 12: Syn- 
cellus p. 674 (where he is wrongly connected with Edessa) : Polemius Silvius 
p. 521, 31 Mommsen. See PJ.R. 11 p. 170, no. 125. 

27 . For a dedication to Gallus and his son, Volusianus, by the city of 
Hyrcanis in Lydia see I.G.R. iv 1487. An inscription at Trajanopolis dated 
erov? cnryS' (I.G.R. iv 626), from which the name of the emperor has been 
erased, was restored by Korte, on the supposition that the era of Actium 
was used, with the name of Gallus; see Chap. XVIII note 37. For milestones 
of Gallus see I.G.R. iv 534 (Dorylaeum-Amorium, see Chap. II note 21) : 
CJ.L. hi 6919 and 12196 (Cappadocian road). Coins of Gallus and Volusian 
were issued in fifty-six Asianic cities, of Aemilian in Aegaeae, Amisus, Julia- 
Ipsus and Side and in the colonies of Antioch and Parium. For the length 
of Aemilian’s reign see PI.R. 2 1 p. 50L, no. 330. 

28 . For the attacks of the Goths and their allies on Asia Minor under 
Valerian and Gallienus see Zosimus 1 28, 1 and 31, if.: Eutropius ix 8, 2: 
Orosius vn 22, 7: Syncellus p. 715b Bonn: Vit. Gall. 4, 7f.; 6, 2; 7, 3; 11, 1; 
12, 6; 13, 8: Hieronymus Chron. p. 220 Helm.: Ammianus Marcellinus xxxi 
5, 151 See also Mommsen R.G. v 2 p. 223 L = Prov. Rom. Emp. 1 p. 26^.: 
Rappaport ibid. pp. 5of., 55f. and 63b : L. Schmidt ibid. 1 p. 2i2f.: Besnier, 
pp. 177 and i8if.: Alfoldi in Berytus iv (1937), p. 57f. (chronology) and 
C.AJJ. xii pp. i47f., 169 and 72if. According to Zosimus 1 28, 1, the attack 
which occurred while Aemilian was governor of “Paeonia” (i.e. Moesia), 
evidently in 253, included Ephesus and ra p(XP L KamraSoKias teal Ilicri- 
vovvro<;. This reference to Cappadocia and Pessinus was regarded by Rap- 
paport (p. 65) and Schmidt (p. 215, note 1, who also included Ephesus, see 
p. 214, note 5) as misplaced and was connected by them with the later in- 
vasion of Ionia and central and eastern Asia Minor (see below). Alfoldi, 
on the other hand, following Mommsen, believed (C.AJJ. xn p. 147, note 1) 
that, in contrast to the second invasion (r\ Sevrepa &&0809, i.e. of Bithynia, 
Zosimus 1 35, 2), this was the first of the attacks. The defence of Pityus 
may be dated by the promotion of Successianus and his summons to join 
Valerian at Antioch, which, according to the chronology proposed by Al- 
foldi (Berytus iv p. 56), took place in 254 but was perhaps a little later (see 
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below note 29). The capture of Trapezus and its consequences were vividly 
described by Gregory Thaumaturgus (p. i037f. Migne and Jahrbb. f. Protest. 
Theol. vn [1881], p. 73of.). For the burning of the Artepiision at Ephesus 
during the invasion of Ionia see Vit. Gall. 6 , 2 and Jordanes Getica 107. An 
epigram from Ephesus mentioning the construction of walls ( J.O.AJ . xxx 
[1937], Beibl. 204, no. 10) was dated in the period of this invasion by Keil, 
who suggested that it may refer to a rebuilding of the city-wall; but Keil 
subsequently pointed out ( J.O.AJ . xxxvi [1946], p. 128E) that there is no 
reason to suppose that the Goths captured the city itself. The invasion has 
usually been dated in 262 or 263, but it was supposed by Alfoldi ( C.AH . 
xii pp. 148 and 721) to have taken place in 267. The former date depends 
(apart from Hieronymus’s dating of an expedition to “Pontus and Asia” 
in this year) on the assumption that the mention of the burning of the 
Artemision mentioned in Vit. Gall. 6 , 2 is to be connected with the previous 
mention (5, 2) of the Consuls of 262 (perhaps taken from Dexippus, see 
above note 15) and that the defeat of the Goths Romanorum ducurn virtute 
ac ductu related in Vit. Gall. 7, 3E took place during Gallienus’s stay in 
Byzantium, from which he returned to Rome to celebrate his Decennalia, 
late in 262 (von Domaszewski in Philol. lxv [1906], p. 346E, note 15). See 
also Robert Hellenica vi (1948), p. H7f., no. 48 (April, 263). Alfoldi’s dating, 
on the other hand, was based only on the statement of Syncellus (p. 717, see 
also Vit. Gall. 12, 6f.) that Odenathus’s plan to intercept the Goths at Hera- 
cleia Pontica failed because of his death. It is far from certain, however, that 
this expedition against northern Asia Minor took place in the same year as 
the invasion of Ionia. There is, moreover, no assured connexion between the 
death of Odenathus in 266/7 (Stein in R.E. xiv 253 and xvn 1881) at Emesa, 
according to Zosimus 1 39, 2, and this expedition; for the raid which he 
planned to intercept may have been a different one. Either dating, therefore, 
rests on very slight evidence, and the time of the attack on Ionia cannot be 
regarded as definitely determined. For Miletus see Wiegand in S.B. Berl. 
A {ad. 1935, p. 205 and Milet n 3, pp. 8if. and 126E (new wall) and 1 9, no. 
339 (repulse of “dangerous foes” by Macarius). For the temple at Didyma, 
besieged by “Scythians,” see Abh. Berl. A{ad. 1924, 1, p. 22 = S.E.G. iv 467 
(mentioning a proconsul, Festus, dated between 286 and 293 by Rehm in 
Philol. xciii [1938], p. 78E); see also Robert Hellenica iv (1948), p. 74!. and 
vi (1948), p. 119E It was pointed out by A. Korte in G.G.A. clix (1897), 
p. 391E that the presence of used blocks of stone with inscriptions of the early 
third century in the walls of Dorylaeum (see also M.A.M.A. v p. xiii) and 
Prusias ad Hypium suggests that these were hastily built at this time. For 
Stratoniceia see C.I.G. 27i7 = L.W. 518, corrected in A.E.M. xvii (1804), 
p. 42b, no. 8. An epigram from Sardis (L.W. (a^ — lns. Sardis 83 = I.G.R. iv 
1510) in praise of a certain Acholius has usually been supposed to refer to a 
strengthening of the fortifications of the acropolis at this time, but in a rein- 
terpretation of the inscription Keil showed ( J.O.AJ . xxxvi [1946], p. i2if.) 
that it should be dated in the late fourth or early fifth century. The invasion 
of Cappadocia and Galatia is reported in Syncellus p. 716, Vit. Gall. 11,1 and 
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Philostorgus Hist. Eccl. 11 5 (p. 17 Bidez). For the fortification of Ancyra, 
probably on this occasion, see I.G.R. m 206 and Korte ibid. p. 392. 

29 . For Shapur’s seizure of Armenia and the flight of Tiridates see Aga- 
thangelus I5f. ( FH.G . v 2, p. i2of.) : Zonaras xii 21 (in p. 137 Dind.) : A. von 
Gutschmid in Ztschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenland. Ges. xxxi (1877), p. 48b i 
Asdourian Polit. Beziehungen zw. Armenien u. Rom, p. 126b, who dated 
the murder of Chosroes in 250. For Valerian’s war against Shapur and his 
capture see Zosimus 1 27, 2; 30, 1; 36, if.; in 32, 5; Zonaras xii 23 (111 p. i4of. 
Dind.) : Eutropius ix 7 and 8, 2 : Orosius vu 22, 4 and 12 : Aurelius Victor 
de Caess. 32, 5: Hieronymus Chron. p. 220 Helm: Syncellus p. 715b Bonn: 
Malalas p. 295b Bonn = p. 366f. Stauffenberg : Petrus Patricius frg. 9 Muller 
(FH.G. iv p. 187) : Noldeke Tabari p. 31b (where Shapur’s attack on Nisibis 
is dated after eleven years of rule, be. in 252) : S. Krauss in Rh. Mus. lviii 
( 1903), p. 63if. (Hebrew Apocalypse of Elias). It is recorded also in Shapur’s 
“Res Gestae”; see above note 15. See also Mommsen R.G. v 2 p. 429 i.=Prov. 
Rom. Emff. 11 p. io8f.: Fluss in RE. 1 a 2329 Wickert in RE. xm 49if. : 
A. Christensen Iran sous les Sassanides, p. 215! (with illustration showing 
Shapur and Valerian, p. 217) and CAH. xii p. i32f.: Alfoldi in Berytus iv 
(1937), p. 4if. and CAH. xii p. 170b (with a new and somewhat hazardous 
chronology) : Olmstead in CE. xxxvii (1942), p. 399b An invasion of Syria 
and an attack on Antioch, apparently under Trebonianus Gallus, are re- 
corded in Zosimus 1 27, 2, where, however, the statement ew? etkov kol 
T avrtfv (Antioch) may be, as Christensen supposed ( C.A.H. xii p. 133), 
merely an “anticipatory survey.” Alfoldi, on the other hand, accepting this 
statement, believed that the city was captured before the Emperor’s arrival 
in the East, which, on the basis of a coin of Valerian as Cos. II issued at 
Antioch, he dated in 254 (the year of Valerian’s second consulship), whereas 
it has generally been believed that the Emperor arrived in 256. The capture 
of Antioch is recorded in Malalas, where the reading of the manuscripts, 
Irov? Sri' (of the era of the city), has been variously emended into nS' 
(ajd. 265/6), t 8 ' (aj>. 255/6) and n' ( aj> . 261/2) ; see Fluss I.c. and Christen- 
sen, p. 133, note 3. The date given by Malalas, therefore, is of little value for 
determining the time either of Valerian’s arrival (and his summons to 
Successianus, see above note 28) or of Shapur’s capture of Antioch. Alfoldi, 
however, on the basis of the coins inscribed Victoria Part(hica) issued at 
Antioch from 257 onward (Berytus iv p. 59b) and because the city was 
evidently in the possession of the Romans in May, 258 (Cod. lust, v 3, 5 and 
ix 9, 18), dated the capture (for the second time, according to his view) in 
259, supposing that it was on this occasion that Shapur was aided by the 
traitor Mariades (Cyriades, see Vit. Tyr. Trig. 2 and Stein in RE. xrv 1744b). 
On the other hand, the capture may have taken place before 257 at the time 
of Valerian’s withdrawal to “Cappadocia” (and his sending of Felix to 
Byzantium), recorded in Zosimus 1 36, 1. This, according to Alfoldi, was 
actually an advance to Samosata with the establishment of headquarters 
there, a suggestion which was based on the attribution to the mint of Samo- 
sata of certain gold coins issued in 255 and the following years but apparently 
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not at Antioch. Some military success on Valerian’s part is suggested by the 
coins issued at Antioch which are inscribed Restitut( or ) Orientis and Victoria 
Parthica (Mattingly-Sydenham v 1, p. 60, nos. 286 and 291 and p. 103^ nos. 
448 and 453), and this may have been the recovery of the city after Shapur’s 
withdrawal from it. For accounts of the capture of Antioch see Ammianus 
Marcellinus xxm 5, 3: Malalas he. : Cont. Dionis (Petrus Patricius) frg. 1 
Muller ( F.H.G. iv p. 192) =frg. 157 Boiss. (hi p. 74if.) : Libanius Orat. xxiv 
38 (11 p. 531 Forster). For the capture of Valerian in 260 and the varying 
accounts of the events leading up to it see Wickert ibid. 492 f. For the perse- 
cution under Valerian see Alfoldi in Klio xxxi (1938), p. 338b (with bibliog- 
raphy in note 3). 

30 . For the general state of panic in the East after Valerian’s capture see 
Zosimus 1 37, 1. For Shapur’s invasion see Zonaras xii 23 (hi p. 141 Dind.) : 
Syncellus p. 716 Bonn (capture of Antioch, Tarsus, Caesareia, defended by 
Demosthenes, and Lycaonia): Malalas p. 297 Bonn = p. 374 Stauffenberg 
(a list of the cities captured) : Hieronymus Chron. p. 220 Helm (Cilicia and 
Cappadocia) : Agathias iv 24 (Hist. Gr. Min. n p. 332b Dind., Syria, Cilicia 
and Cappadocia) : Oracula Sibyllina xm 89L (Tyana and Caesareia), where 
the invader is represented as a X^crrij? e* Xvpia? 7rpo<f>awi<?, probably Shapur 
but possibly Mariades (but see Rostovtzeff in Berytus vm [1943], p. 31). For 
the list of places in Shapur’s “Res Gestae” see Olmstead ibid. p. 4i4f. 

31 . See Wickert in R.E. xm 354E and Alfoldi in C.AJJ. xn p. i8if. The 
Vita Tyrannorum Triginta, which lists thirty supposed claimants to the 
Empire (including two women) was padded with names to raise the num- 
ber to that of the Thirty Tyrants of Athens. After the removal of those who 
never really held the imperial power and of those who did not claim it until 
after the death of Gallienus, the actual number of pretenders during the 
latter’s reign, apart from Macrian and his sons (see below), may be reduced 
to six, viz. Ingenuus, Regalianus, Postumus, Laelianus. Marius and Aureolus; 
see H. Peter in Abh. Sachs. Ges. xxvii (1909), p. i88f. For the coins of Pos- 
tumus, Laelianus, Marius, Regalianus and Aureolus see Mattingly-Syden- 
ham v 2, pp. 328L and 586L For Callistus and Macrian and his sons see 
Zonaras xii 23 and 24 (hi pp. 141! and i 4 sf. Dind.) : Syncellus p. 716 Bonn: 
Vit. Val. 4, 4: V it. Gall. 1, 2f. and 2, ^f.: V it. Tyr. Trig. 12-14 (Macriani and 
Quietus) and 18 (Ballista): Cont. Dionis (Petrus Patricius) frgs. 3 and 8, 
1 Muller (FH.G. iv pp. 192 and 195) =frgs. 159 and 167 Boiss. (hi pp. 742 
and 744) : Eusebius Hist. Reel, vn 10, sf- See also Henze in R E. n 2831 : 
Stein in R.E. vn 254L and 259L: Alfoldi in Berytus iv (1937), p. 6^ and v 
(1938), p. 68f., who pointed out that Callistus was praefectus praetorio under 
Macrian and his sons (Vit. Gall. 3, 2) and not under Valerian (Tyr. Trig. 12, 
1), and C.AJJ. xii p. 172L 

32 . For Odenathus as Xa/H7r[ poraro? wraroclds in 258 see I.G.R. hi 1031 = 
J. Cantineau Invent, d. Inscrs. de Palmyre hi (Beirut 1930), p. 23, no. 17. The 
suggestion of Waddington (L.W. p. 600) that he was governor of Syria 
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Phoenice is hardly probable; see G. A. Harrer Rom. Prov. of Syria, p. 59. For 
the titles of Odenathus in Palmyrene inscriptions see Clermont-Ganneau in 
Rev. Biblique xxix (1920), p. 382f.: J. B. Chabot Choix d’ lasers. de Palmyre 
(Paris 1922), p. 56L : Cantineau ibid. no. 19 and Journ. Asiat. ccxxii (1933), 
p. 2i7f.: Bersanetti in Riv. Indo-Greco-ltal. xvii (1933), p. 103G : Besnier, 
p. 2i6£.: A. Stein in Aegyptus xviii (1938), p. 235L: Alfoldi in Berytus v 
(1938), p. 77f. It is now generally agreed that the Palmyrene title which was 
read by Clermont-Ganneau as the equivalent of Corrector (iiravopdurrjs) 
totius provinciae should be rendered as Corrector totius Orientis rather than, 
as Cantineau proposed, Restitutor totius Orientis ; see also J. G. Fevrier Essai 
sur I’Hist. polit. et icon, de Palmyre (Paris 1931) , p. 97f . Odenathus is de- 
scribed as <rrparrjyb<; r»js ’Ewas in Syncellus p. 716 Bonn and Zonaras xn 
23 (m p. 142 Dind.) and as imperator totius Orientis in Vit. Gall. 3, 3 and 
10, 1. For his position under Gallienus see Solari in Philol. xen (1937), p. 239. 
For Gallienus’s triumph see Vit. Gall, to, 5. For his cognomina see CJ.L. x 
4784 and vin 22765 = Dessau 543 and 8923, 

33 . For the coins of Macrian and Quietus issued at Antioch see Mattingly- 
Sydenham v 2, p. 58of. For papyri dated in their first and second years (260- 
261) see Stein in RE. vii 254F and Arch. f. Pap.-Forsch. vn (1924), p. 44. 
For a dedication to Quietus at Coptos see I.G.R. 1 1181. For monuments of 
Valerian and members of his family in the Asianic cities see I.G.R. 111 122 
and 123 (Comana in Cappadocia, Gallienus and his son, Valerian); 355 
(Sagalassus, Gallienus and Saloni[nus ?]); 572 ( = T.AM . 11 734, Combe in 
Lycia, the younger Valerian) ; iv 776 and 777 (the younger Valerian, Salo- 
ninus and Salonina). Since the younger Valerian died in 258 and Saloninus 
in 260 or early 261 (see Wickert in RE. xiii 245 and 356f.), these monuments 
(except I.G.R. 111 355, where Saloni[na] should perhaps be restored) must 
be dated before Macrian’s revolt. A statue of Salonina at Pompeiopolis in 
Paphlagonia (Ann. Bp. 1939, 25) is dated in 255/6; those erected by Ancyra 
(I.G.R. in 237) and by Meirus in Phrygia ( I.G.R. iv 593), on the other hand, 
cannot be dated. For a fragment of a letter from Valerian, Gallienus and the 
younger Valerian to Arycanda in 258 (?) see T.A.M. n 784 = 7 . 6 ? i?. in 643 = 
SE.G. vi 75 g = Ann. Ep. 1929, 29. For the welcome given in Asia to Macrian 
see Zonaras xir 24 (m p. 145 Dind.). For statues of Macrian and Quietus as 
•yijs Kcu 6 a\dcrcrr)<; heenrorr) 1 ; at Nacoleia and Apameia Myrleia see M.A.M.A. 
v 199 (—Ann. 1 tp. 1938, 147) and I.G.R. in 27. For their coins see Receuil 1 
pp. 383 and 5iof. and B.M. Cat. Thrace, p. 109, no. 5L 

34 . For this invasion see especially Alfoldi in CAP 1 . xn p. 72if., who 
showed that many of the events contained in the sources were assigned by 
the writers, some to Gallienus and some to Claudius, as, for example, the 
attack on Cyzicus (placed under Gallienus by Syncellus p. 717 Bonn and in 
Vit. Gall. 13, 8, and under Claudius in Zosimus 1 43, 1) and the scene of the 
great victory over the barbarians (no. pa rbv Necra-ov under Gallienus, accord- 
ing to Syncellus l.c., mentioned without name in Vit. Gall. 13, 9, and iv 
VlatcTo-cp under Claudius, according to Zosimus 1 43, 2 and 45, 1), whereas 
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they presumably took place in one single campaign, to be dated under Gal- 
lienus. For a rejection of this view see P. Damerau Kaiser Claud. Goth.= 
Klio Beth, xxxni (1934), p. 63f. The continuation of the war in 269 under 
Claudius is contained in Zosimus 1 45, if. and Vit. Claud. 9, 3f.; 11, 3L; 12, 1. 

35 . Aurelius Victor de Caess. 33, 33! and 37, 6. For this change see C. W. 
Keyes The Rise of the Equites, etc. p. 49!.: A. Rosenberg in Herm. lv (1920), 
p. 319^: R. Grosse Rom. Militdrgesch. von Gallienus, etc. p. 4f.: L. Homo in 
Rev. Hist, cxxxvii (1921), p. 192L and cxxxvm (1922), p. 2f.: N. H. Baynes 
in J.RS. xv (1925), p. 195^: Rostovtzeff S.F..H.R.E. Ital. Ed. p. 532L and 
note 35: A. Stein Der Rom. Rittcrstand — Miinch. Beitr. z. Pap.-Forsch. x 
(1927), p. 449^: Anderson in J.RS. xxn (1932), p. 27f.: Besnier, p. 187L: E. 
Stein Gesch. d. Spdtram. Reiches 1 p. 67!. Homo supposed that in the sena- 
torial provinces the proconsuls (or propraetors) were replaced by Equites. 
It was shown by Keyes (p. 9), however, that under Florian and Probus, 
Hispania Baetica was governed by a v(ir) p(erfectissimus) a(gens) v(ice) 
p(raesidis) (CJJ-.. 11 1115 [ = Dessau 593] and 1116). Of the known gov- 
ernors of Asia in the period immediately after Gallienus, none was an Eques 
except Julius Proculus, v.p., procurator agens vice procos. in 276 ( Ephesos hi 
no. 20 = Ann. £p. 1924, 70). In Lycia-Pamphylia, it is impossible to date defi- 
nitely Terentius Marcianus, 6 Smuj-tj/uototos (i.e. perfectissimus) qyepxov 
(dated tentatively in 279 or 280 by G. M. Bersanetti in Aevum xix [1945], 
p. 384L); see TAM. 111 1, 89 -I.G.R. m 434 = O.GJ. 564 (Termessus): 
Mon. Ant. xxm 1 (1914), p. 214, no. 152 (Trebenna): I.G.R. hi 358 (Saga- 
lassus, where the name was wrongly read as Africanus) . For Bithynia-Pontus 
see I.G.R. in 39 ( = Syll.* 895) and 40 (Velleius Macrinus, 6 \ap.irp(6raTos) 
vrrariKos) and A.J.P. xxvn (1906), p. 449, no. 3 and A.J.A. ix (1905), p. 329, 
no. 78 = x (1906), p. 433 (Aelius Casinus Atianus v.p., pr(aeses) p(rovinciae) 
P(onti)). For Cilicia see Mon. Ant. xxm 1 p. 168, no. 116 = Rosenberg l.c. (A. 
Voconius Zeno, 6 Staonj/ioraros ryyepMV, under Gallienus) and Ephesos in 
no. 54 =zAnn. Ep. 1924, 83 (Caecilius Arellianus, a procurator 6 koll ra pipy] 
ttj? riyepovias evxeipurOeis, of unknown date). Of the other imperial pro- 
vinces, Keyes showed that Arabia, Dalmatia and Numidia had Equestrian 
governors after Gallienus, but there was no such change before Diocletian 
in Britain, Hispania Tarraconensis, Moesia Inferior and Syria Coele. For 
Equestrian commanders of legions and vexillationes under Gallienus and his 
successors see Keyes, p. 34f. The view of Homo that during the “senatorial 
reaction” under Tacitus Gallienus’s edict was repealed and the former system 
restored was shown by Baynes to be untenable, especially since in Aurelius 
Victor 37, 6 (on which Homo’s view was largely based), amissa Gallieni 
edicto refici militia potuit, etc., the Codex Bruxellensis has the reading amisso. 
The retention of Gallienus’s measure is shown also by the case of Julius 
Proculus, agens vice proconsulis of Asia in Tacitus’s second year. 

36 . 1 .G.R. m 481 = Dessau 8870 (Valerius Statilius Castus). For an “Isau- 
rian” brigand (archipiratd) , Trebellianus, not otherwise known and prob- 
ably fictitious, under Gallienus see Vit. Tyr. Trig. 26 and Stein in R.E. vi a 
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2262. For the war against the Isaurian brigands in the time of Probus see 
below note 50. For the probable connexion of Castus with the suppression of 
piracy or brigandage see also von Domaszewski in Rh. Mus. lviii (1903), 
p. 389, Rostovtzeff SEN.R.E. p. 425b and Broughton in Econ. Surv. iv p. 910. 
It may be questioned, however, whether Rostovtzeff was justified in sup- 
posing that the self-defence implied in his activity took “the form of the 
establishment of an almost independent vassal state.” Castus’s title of “Ally 
of the Augusti” may be compared with that of an Ephesian who in the early 
third century held the offices of quaestor of Lycia-Pamphylia and tribunus 
Plebis and appears at Ephesus as “Ally of the Romans by decree of the 
Senate” ( Ephesos in no. 38). For the milestone found at Kavak, south of 
Iconium, see C 1 E. 111 6956=12215 and Chap. XIX note 41. 

37 . Abh. Berl, A\ad. 1932, 5, p. 44E, no. 6 = Ann. £ p. 1933, 271 (Sex. 
Claudius Silianus Aesinus, whose name appears on coins of Pergamum 
under Gallienus, see BM. Cat. Mysia, p. 162, no. 347^) . For the wall of 
Nicaea see I.G.R. hi 39 ( = Syll.* 895) and 40 (a.d. 269). The representations 
of fortifications with a gate and towers which appear on coins of Macrian 
and Quietus as well as of Gallienus (Receuil 1 pp. 507 and 5101.) presumably 
refer to the construction of this wall. See also Schneider and Karnapp Die 
Stadtmauer v. Izni\, p. 36f. For the mint at Cyzicus see Mattingly-Sydenham 
v 1, pp. 24 , 207f. and 230E and Alfoldi in Berytus v (1938), p. 66f. For another 
mint established under Gallienus in an undetermined city of Asia Minor 
see Alfoldi, p. 59E For the uncompleted condition of the Artemision at 
Ephesus see J.O.AJ. 1 (1898), Beibl. 59f. and Ephesos 1 p. 102. 

38 . See BM. Cat. Mysia, p. 59, no. 289 (Cyzicus, Claudius): BM.Cat. 
Lycia, etc. p. 201, no. 140E (Antioch, Claudius); p. 218, no. 14b (Cremna, 
Aurelian); p. 239, no. 7f. (Prostanna, Claudius); p. 248E, no. 43f. (Saga- 
lassus, Claudius) *, p. 254b, no. xof. (Seleuceia Sidera, Claudius) ; p. 267. no. 
86 (Selge, Aurelian); p. x 39f ., no. ioof. (Perge, Aurelian and Tacitus); p. 
296, no. 128 a (Side, Aurelian); p. 170, no. 25 (Sillyum, Aurelian). For the 
depreciation of the currency under Gallienus see Hammer in Ztschr. f. Num. 
xxvi (1908), p. i05f.: Sydenham in Num. Chron. xix (1910), p. 139 : Mat- 
tingly-Sydenham v 1, p. yf. : L. C. West Gold and Silver Coin Standards, 
pp. ig, 26 and 151E It was pointed out by Alfoldi in Ztschr. f. Num. xxxvm 
(1928), p. 194, note 1 that under Valerian (in 258 or 259) the Antoninianus 
inscribed Religio Augg. (Mattingly-Sydenham v 1, p. 47, no. 114) shows the 
most rapid decline in fineness, weight and execution in the history of Roman 
coinage. For the rise in the price of bread at Ephesus see ChaD. XXVIII 
note 9 , and for the rise in Egypt during the third century see Rostovtzeff 
SEMEE. p. 419. 

39 . See G. Billeter Gesch. d. Zinsfusses im Gr.-Rom. Alt. pp. 103!. and 21 if., 
according to whom the rate of interest, which in the early second century 
was 9 per cent in Asia Minor, declined in the third century in general from 
a normal rate of 5 per cent or 6 per cent to 4 per cent. For a rate of 6 per cent 
in Asia Minor in the later second century see Broughton in Econ. Surv. iv 
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p. 900 (Magnesia ad Sipylum and Aphrodisias) and Chap. XXVII note 59 
(Aphrodisias) . On the other hand, a rate of 12 per cent is mentioned in 
J.O.AJ. xxvi (1930), Beibl. 13L, no. 1 (Ephesus, second century). For Or- 
cistus see JJJS. x-vii (1937), p. if., a legacy of 2500 apyvpiov apidplov ’At- 
tikols (Spax/ias) in a.d. 237. For the term dpldpui (vopiapara) in papyri 
of the sixth century see L. C. West and A. C. Johnson Currency in Rom. and 
Byz. Egypt (Princeton 1944), p. i2of., where it is used to denote payments 
or loans subject to certain deductions. Professor Johnson has informed me, 
however, that, not merely on account of the date but also because the papyri 
refer only to payments in gold, this is not necessarily its meaning in the 
present inscription and that in his opinion the term in this case was used to 
specify that the amount of the legacy was to be paid in drachmae of the old 
Attic standard and not in the current depreciated denarii (so also Broughton, 
p. 912, note 27). For other payments to be made in Attic drachmae in Asia 
Minor during the second and third centuries see e.g. I.G.R. iv 872, 887, 1185 
and 1360 : Alt. v. Hierap. nos. 147, 149 and 341 : Keil-Premerstein in no. 55 : 
Ramsay C£. 1 p. 473, no. 321: B.CJi. xi (1887), p. 481, no. 62: JJiS. xvn 
(1897), p. 414!., no. 16. For apyvpiov apxaia Srjvdpta and (Srjvdpia) f 3 ova 
see CJ.G. 2826 and T.AM. 11 334 (pointed out to me by the Rev. J. S. 
Creaghan, S.J.). For a similar demand for old Ptolemaic silver in Egypt see 
Rostovtzeff SEH.RE. p. 421 and note 5. 

40 . For the Sfjpos ’OpprjXewv see Chap. XIX note 44 (where the view is 
expressed, contrary to the usual opinion, that the estate was private and not 
imperial) and, most recently, A. H. M. Jones Gree\ City , p. 272 and Ruge 
in RE. xviii 1098E with an excellent summary of what had been written 
previously on the subject. Whereas most of the inscriptions, some of which 
mention as owners Ti. Claudius Severus Proculus (Consul in 200) and his 
wife, Annia Faustina (see PJE . 1 1 p. 128, no. 709), evidently date from the 
early third century, a list of persons ( P.AS . 11 no. 59 = I.G.R. rv 893), pre- 
sumably, except for a /lovAevnjs of Olbasa, tenants of the estate, mentions 
Flavius Antiochianus (Consul iterum in 270, see R.E. vi 2530), 6 A avirpo- 
(ra)ro? ihrarucds, and his wife, Pomponia Ummidia, and so is evidently to 
be dated in the later part of this century. For the marble chair bearing the 
names of two priests, dated, respectively, in 236 and 237 (of the era of Cibyra), 
/>. aj>. 261 and 262, see PAS. 11 no. 60 = Ramsay CE. 1 p. 304, no. 99. As Jones 
pointed out, the demos had a form of communal organization with a head- 
man (irpody wv); see I.GE. iv 890 and 891. For the Hevoi Tettpopeioi in the 
mountainous country northeast of Lake Egridir see Chap. XIX note 44. 
While many of the inscriptions can be dated about 238 on account of the 
mention of the Consuls of this year in a fragmentary list of names (BSA. 
xviii [1911-12], p. 62L), the latest (PAS. hi no. 366= Ramsay Stud. East. 
Rom. Prop. p. 319b, no. 2= JUS. xxxn [1912], p. 154, no. 2), dated by Ram- 
say (p. 355f.) about twenty-five years after the earlier ones, may be placed 
between 260 and 265; see Ruge in RE. v a 162. The amounts of the contribu- 
tions vary from 6001 to 901 denarii. 
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41 . For the decline of Orcistus, which in 325/6 was in danger, through 
poverty, of losing its city-rights and becoming a dependency of Nacoleia, see 
CJJL. hi 7000 = Dessau 6091 = Abbott and Johnson, no. 154. Buckler inferred 
(JUS. Lvn [1937], p. 9) from the lack of any mention of a fiovk-q in the 
decree accepting the legacy in aj>. 237 (see above note 39), in which only the 
gerousia and the demos appear, that at this time Orcistus had lost its status 
as a polls and had become a mere village. While the mention of three archon- 
tes and a grammateus in the decree does not necessarily indicate that Orcistus 
had city-rights, since villages also had these officials (see Chap. V note 70), 
the danger to its status in 325/6 seems to show that it had not as yet lost it. 

42 . For the general situation at the time of Claudius’s accession see 
Damerau Kaiser Claud. Goth. p. 48b For the expedition of the Goths against 
southern Asia Minor see Zosimus 1 46, x (Rhodes and Crete) : Ammianus 
Marcellinus xxxi 5, 16 ( Pamphyliae civitates and insulae) : Vit. Claud. 12, 1 
(Crete and Cyprus). For the siege of Side see Dexippus frg. 23 Muller 
(FH.G. hi p. 68if.) =frg. 29 Jacoby (F. Gr. Hist, n p. 474). See also Rappa- 
port Einfalle d. Goten, p. 90: L. Schmidt Gesch. d. Deutschen St'dmme 2 1 
p. 219: Damerau, p. 73. The invaders seem, however, to have been ultimately 
driven off by a Roman fleet under the command of the prefect of Egypt, 
Probus; see Zosimus 1 44, 2 and Damerau, p. 56E 

43 . For Zenobia as rj kap.tr pordrq ficurikura-a see I.G.R. 111 1028, 1029 and 
1030 ( = Dessau 8807, a.d. 271) = O.GJ. 648-650. She appears as %e/ 3 a <rrrj on 
two milestones ( l.GJR . m 1027 and 1065 [ = OGJ. 647]) erected in her 
honour and that of an avetKijros ScySao-ros, whose name has been restored 
as Claudius. It is more probable, however, that the emperor was Aurelian; 
see Groag in RJE. v 1365 and Damerau Kaiser Claud. Goth. p. 60, note 5. 
For the titles of Vabaflathus as King of Kings and Corrector of the Orient 
(inherited from his father, see above note 32) see Clermont-Ganneau in Rev. 
Biblique xxix (1920), p. 39if. = Chabot Choix d’lnscrs. de Palmyre, p. 58. 
For his titles see also Wilcken in Ztschr. f. Num. xv (1887), p. 330E and 
Fevrier Essai sur VHist. etc. de Palmyre, p. inf. For the conquests of Zenobia 
see Zosimus 1 44 (Egypt) and 50, 1 (Asia Minor) : Zonaras xn 27 (m p. 152 
Dind., Egypt) : Syncellus p. 721 Bonn (Egypt) : Malalas p. 299 Bonn = p. 67 
Stauffenberg (Arabia): Vit. Claud. 11, i.They are attested for the province 
of Syria by the milestone ( LG JR. m 1065) cited above, which was found 
near Byblus on the Syrian coast, and for the province of Arabia by a mile- 
stone bearing the name and titles of Vaballathus from the road from Bostra 
to Philadelpheia (Ann. Ep. 1904, 60). See also Syria xxii (1941). p. 46, 
Damerau, p. 54E and A. Solari in Philol. xcii (1937), p. 24of. Her conquest 
of Galatia is reported by Zosimus only, and since there is no epigraphic evi- 
dence to support his statement, it was probably not a permanent occupation. 
The suggestion of Alfoldi ( Berytus v [1938], p. 86) that the fact that the 
Pisidian cities which coined under Claudius (see above note 38) did not 
coin under Quintillus was a result of this invasion is hardly convincing; for 
it is difficult to believe that the Palmyrenes conquered this remote district, 
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and the lack o£ any coins of Quintillus in Asia Minor may easily be attrib- 
uted to the shortness of his rule. 

44 . For the army under Heraclianus sent by Gallienus against the Persians 
see Vit. Gall. 13, 4!., suspected by Schiller ( Gesch . d. Rom. Kaiserzeit 1 p. 
859, note 1), by Mommsen ( R.G . v 2 p. 435, note 3 =.Prov. Rom. Emp. 11 
p. 1 14, note 3) and by Wickert (RE. xm 360), but accepted by L. Homo 
(Essai sur le Rbgne de HEmp. Aurel. [Paris 1904], p. 36 and p. 49, note 2 and 
in Rev. Hist, cxm [1913], p. 246 f.), by Fevrier (ibid. p. 104), by Besnier 
(p. 183b) and by Bersanetti (Riv. Indo-Greco-ltal. xvii [1933], p. 109b). 
Homo suggested that the real purpose of this expedition was to check the 
power of Palmyra. Heraclianus was apparently Prefect of the Praetorian 
Guard; see Bersanetti in Epigraphica iv (1940), p. 169b If he was the man 
of this name who, according to Zosimus 1 40, 2, Vit. Gall. 14, 1 and Zonaras 
xii 25, was one of the conspirators against Gallienus at Milan in 268, his 
eastern expedition must have been a short one. The view of Alfoldi (Bery- 
tus v p. 86f. and C.AH. xii p. 179b.) that Zenobia’s invasion both of Asia 
Minor and of Egypt took place under Quintillus rather than in the last year 
of Claudius is, in view of the former’s brief rule, hard to accept. For the 
activity of the mint of Antioch under Claudius see Mattingly-Sydenham 
v 1, p. 228b and Alfoldi, p. 88. For gold coins issued at Antioch at the be- 
ginning of Aurelian’s reign see Mattingly-Sydenham v 1, p. 307 and Alfoldi 
l.c. For the double coin at Antioch of Aurelian and Vaballathus, on which 
the latter is called V(ir) C(larissimus), R( ex ), Im(perator), D(ux) R(oma- 
norum ) see Rohde Die Munzen d. Kais. Aurel., etc. (Miskolcz 1881), p. 261, 
no. 1 and Mattingly-Sydenham v 1, p. 308, no. 381. Alfoldi pointed out 
(p. 88) that this coin shows the terms which Palmyra offered the Emperor. 
For similar coins at Alexandria, dated in Aurelian’s first and second and 
Vaballathus’s fourth and fifth years (aj>. 269/70 and 270/1, see A. Stein in 
Klioxxi [1927], p. 78b), on which the latter appears (with his father’s tides) 
as v(iraTiKo<s) , a(vroKpd,To>p) , cr(Tpar»jyos) ’P(<op.a uav), see Rohde, p. 263b, 
no. iof. and J. Vogt Alex. Munzen 1 p. 213b For the coins of Vaballathus 
as Augustus (in 271) and Zenobia as Augusta issued at Antioch see Rohde, 
p. 261b, no. 2b and no. 27b and Mattingly-Sydenham v 2, p. 584b For those 
of Vaballathus as Augustus and Zenobia as Augusta at Alexandria see 
Rohde p. 266, no. 21b and p. 267b, no. 25b and Vogt 1 p. 214. For Vaballa- 
thus’s imperial tides of lm(perator) Caesar and Persicus Maximus, Arabicus 
Maximus, Adiabenicus Maximus, Pius, Felix, Invictus Au(gustus) see Ann. 
Ep. 1904, 60 (see above note 43). 

45 . For Aurelian’s campaign against Zenobia and his subsequent capture of 
Palmyra see Zosimus 1 50, 2b: Cont. Dionis (Petrus Patricius) frg. 10, 4b 
Muller (FJH.G. iv p. 197) = frg. 176-77 Boiss. (111 p. 746b) : Syncellus p. 721 
Bonn: Vit. Aur. 22b: Eutropius ix 13, 2: Orosius vii 23, 4. See also Mommsen 
R.G. v 2 p. 438b = P/w. Rom. Emp. n p. 117b: Homo Essai, p. 84b: Groag 
in RE. v 1360 and 1382b: Fevrier ibid. p. 115b: Besnier, p. 237b: Mattingly 
in C.AH. xii p. 302b For Aurelian’s break with Vaballathus (erroneously 
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dated in the spring of 272 by P. Schnabel in Klio xx [1926], p. 367f.) in the 
first half of 271 see A. Stein in Klio xxi (1927)) p. 79. For Marcellinus see 
Zosimus 1 60, 1 and Groag in R.E. xiv 1440L Apsaeus (Zosimus l.c.) was 
presumably the Septimius Apsaeus 6 woXmtjs Kai it poo-ram)*; who appears 
in l.GJR. hi 1049 (from Palmyra). Antiochus (Zosimus 1 60, 2) is probably 
to be identified with Achilleus parens Zenobiae in Vit. Aur. 31, 2. He seems 
to be the Boo-tXevs [ 2 enrt]ft[«>s] ’Aw[t]o[xos] of I.G.R. 111 1029 = O.G. 7 . 
650, where he appears as the son of a queen (not necessarily Zenobia, see 
Dittenberger’s note 1), and the Bao-iXcvs [Xeirr.] ’Aimoxos of O.GJ. 651. 
For Aurelian’s triumph see Vit. Aur. 33b For his coins inscribed Restitutor 
Orbis and Restitutor Orientis see Mattingly-Sydenham v 1, pp. 280, 290, 
297L and 304. For a statue of Aurelian at Satala in Armenia Minor see 
C.IJL. hi 14184 8 . 

46 . Vit. Aur. 35, 4. According to Zonaras xii 27 (111 p. 153 Dind.) and Syn- 
cellus p. 721 Bonn, the expedition was directed against the “Scythians,” />. 
Goths or Heruli. But, as Groag observed (RJE. v 1402), the plea attributed 
to the Heruli in Vit. Tac. 13, 3 (see below note 49) that Aurelian had sum- 
moned them to take part in a war against the Persians suggests that the 
statement of Vit. Aur. 35, 4 is correct. See also Homo Essai, p. 324^, Besnier 
Hist. Rom. p. 264 and C^AJi. xii p. 309f. For Shapur’s death in 272 and the 
succession of his sons, Hormizd I (272-73) and Vahram I (273-76), see 
Christensen L'lran sous les Sassanides, p. 22of. and CjLJi. xii p. 113. 

47 . For the monetariorum bellum see Vit. Aur. 38, 2: Eutropius ix 14: 
Aurelius Victor de Caess. 35, 6: Epit. de Caess. 35, 4. See also Homo Essai, 
p. i62f. and Groag in R£. v 1372L The reform of the currency is mentioned 
only in Zosimus 1 61, 3, where apryvptov viov presumably refers to the new 
type of Antoninianus. As Groag pointed out (ibid. 1394), however, Zosimus’s 
statement that Aurelian withdrew the older coins from circulation is incor- 
rect, for hoards of the late third century show large numbers of the coins 
of his immediate predecessors; see L. C. West Gold and Silver Coin Stand- 
ards, p. 193. For Aurelian’s coinage and the various theories concerning the 
meaning of the legend XX • I (KA) see (most recently) Groag ibid. i394f . : 
G. Dattari in Riv. hal. di. Num. xvm (1905), p. 443b : E. A. Sydenham in 
Num. Chron. xix (1919), p. i4of.: P. H. Webb in Num. Chron. xix p. 235L: 
Mattingly-Sydenham v 1, pp. 8f. and 248!.: H. Mattingly in Num. Chron. 
vn (1927), p. 219L and C.AJA. xii p. 307: Besnier, p. 260: L. C. West ibid. 
p. i6^E. and in a forthcoming work, suggesting that the value of the new 
coin inscribed XX • I was fixed at one carat of gold or 1728 to the pound and 
that in all probability the as was the unit on which it was based. For the 
bronze coinage of Aurelian see Mattingly-Sydenham v 1, pp. 274b, 301, 306, 
313 and 316. 

48 . Valerian and Gallienus: C.I.L. hi 6094 (Southern Highway); m 
6956 = 12215 (Iconium-Isauria, see above note 36). Aurelian: C.I.L. in 
14184 48 (Ancyra-Parnassus) ; 313 b (Ancyra); 6902 (Dorylaeum-Ancyra, see 
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Chap. XIX note 9); 4 J2 = 1 .G.R . iv 1482 (Smyrna-Sardis). Tacitus: CJL 
hi 7190 ( —I.G.R . iv 1163) and I.GJi. iv 1165 a (Ca'icus-Thyateira, see Chap. 
II note 20). Probus: CJJL. m 14184 s5 (Halys-Neapolis, see Chap. VIII note 
33) and A.] A. ix (1905), p. 329, no. 78, corrected in x (1906), p. 433 and 
A.JP. xxvn (1906), p. 449, no. 3 (northwest of Sinope, see Chap. VIII note 
21). Probus or Cams: CJJL. m 7173 =l.G.R. iv 695 (Hieropolis, see Chap. II 
note 21). Carus: I.GJi. iv 1305 (Thyateira-Sardis (?), see Chap. II note 20) 
and A.J.A. ix p. 328, no. 76 (Sinope-Boyabat, see Chap. VIII note 21). 

49 . Zosimus 1 63, 1 : Zonaras xii 28 (in p. 154 Dind.) : Vit. Tac. 13, 3 (see 
above note 46) : Malalas p. 301 Bonn = p. 69 Stauffenberg. See also Rappaport 
Einfdlle d. Goten, p. ioif. and L. Schmidt Gcsch. d. Dcutschen Stdmme 2 1 
p. 222. For Tacitus’s cognomen Ghotycus (sic) Maximus see CJJL. xii 5563 
= Dessau 591 and for his coins inscribed Victoria Gothica see Mattingly- 
Sydenham v 1, p. 337f., nos. no, 171L and 199L For Florianus see Zosimus 
1 64 and Vit. Tac. 14. 

50 . See Mattingly-Sydenham v 2, p. 21, no. io: CJ.L. n 3738 ( = Dessau 
597) ; xi 1 178 b ( = Dessau 594, aj>. 276) ; xii 5467 ( ? ) . It is, of course, possible 
that the cognomen refers to a victory over the Goths in Europe. For the 
Isaurians in the time of Gallienus see above note 36. For Claudius see 
Vit. Tyr. Trig. 26, 7. For Probus’s campaign see Zosimus 1 69!. (where the 
Isaurian leader is called Lydius) and Vit. Probi 16, 4! (where he is called 
Palfuerius). The identity of these two men, suggested by Peter in Die Scrip- 
tores Hist. Aug. (Leipzig 1892), p. 152, was accepted by J. H. E. Crees The 
Reign of the Emp. Probus (London 1911), p. io6f., von Domaszewski in 
S. B. Heidelb. Akad. 1918, 13, p. 155, Rostovtzeff SEJJ.RJH. p. 622, note 
23 and (with a query) by Mattingly in CAJi. xii p. 315; but E. Dannhauser 
( U ntersuch. z. Gesch. d. Kaisers Probus [Jena 1909], p. 63f.), followed by Stein 
in R.E. xiii 2205, showed that they were probably different chieftains and that 
the attacks on them, conducted, respectively, by an unamed ryyovfievos and 
by Probus himself, were different episodes in this war. There seems to be no 
good reason for connecting Palfuerius, as Rostovtzeff suggested, with the 
Roman family of the Palfurii Surae. It was observed by Ritterling in R.E. 
xii 1348 that the Legiones I, II and III Isaurae, known in the fourth cen- 
tury, may have taken their name from the settlers’ sons, who, according to 
Vit. Probi 16, 6, were under obligation to enter Roman military service. 

51 . Vit. Probi 19. The triumph was probably commemorated by the medal- 
lions which show Probus standing on a chariot and crowned by a Victory, 
with the date Cos. IIII (ad. 281); see Cohen Descr. hist? vi p. 279, no. 269L 
and p. 300, no. 465!. — Gnecchi Medaglioni Rom. n p. n6f., no. 12L and 
p. 1 19, no. 35!. For a statue of Probus at Comana in Cappadocia see I.G.R. 
hi 124. 

52 . Eutropius ix 18: Orosius vii 24, 4: Aurelius Victor de Caess. 38, 2f.: 
Epit. de Caess. 38, 3L: Vit. Car. 8, if.: Zonaras xii 30 (m p. 156 Dind.): 
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Syncellus p. 724 Bonn. The variant version, recorded by Zonaras, that Carus 
was killed during a campaign against the Huns is evidently incorrect. For 
the situation in Persia see Christensen L’lran sous les Sassanides, p. 222f. 
For Carus as Persicus or Persicus Maximus see I.G.R. 1 1144 and C 1 L,. viii 
12522 = Dessau 600. For “ consecratio ” coins on which he appears as Parthicus 
and Pers(icus) see Mattingly-Sydenham v 2, p. 138, no. 30, p. 140, nos. 48 
and 50, p. 147, no. io8f. Carus’s death, usually dated in the summer of 283 
(see A. Stein in Arch. f. Pap.-Forsch. vn [1924], p. 48£. and P.I.R. 2 1 p. 299, 
no. 1475), was placed, on the evidence of inscriptions, at the end of 283 by 
T. B. Jones in A./P. lix (1938), p. 338f. and P. Wuilleumier in RJZ.A. 
xlvii (1945), p. Il8f. 

53 . Cod. lust, vii 64, 5-6; vn 45, 6; x 42, 5; 43, 1 ; 48, 1. 
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ROMAN PROVINCIAL GOVERNORS AND 
THEIR SUBORDINATES 

A. ASIA 

Waddington Fastes, p. 28f.: Vaglieri in Ruggiero Diz. Epigr. i p. jiji. : 
Chapot Prov. Procons. p. 305!. and Melanges en Hommage d la Mem. de 
Fr. Martroye (Paris 1941), p. 8i£. : Heberdey in J.O.AJ. viii (1905), p. 231!. 
(aj). 1x0-120) : W. Hiittl Ant. Pius 11 p. 33 £. (aj>. 138-161) : Keil in j.O.Al. 
xxix (1935), p. 83 (a.d. 54-60): P. Lambrechts La Composition du SSnat 
Rom. de l’ Accession . . . d’Hadrien d la Mort de Commode = Fac. de Phil, 
et Lettres de Gand 1936, p. 22if. (1) (a.d. 1x7-192) and La Comp, du SSnat 
Rom. de Sept. Set/, d DioclStien (Budapest 1937), p. 1131. (n) (a.d. 193-254) : 

A. L. Suskin in A.J.A. xl (1936), p. 7if. (aj>. 100-118): M. Grant From 
Imperium to Auctoritas , p. 458: S. J. de Laet De Samenstelling v. d. Rom. 
Senaat ged. d. erste Eeuw v. het Principaat = Fac. de Phil. . . . de Gand 1941, 
p. 239f. (30 b.c.-aj). 68). 

I. PROCONSULS (PROPRAETORS) 

B. C. 

131-130 P. Licinius Pi. Crassus Mucianus (Chap. VI note 15). 

130-129 M. Perperna (Chap. VI note 20). 

129-126 M’. Aquillius M’. f. (Chap. VI note 24). 

120-1x9 Q- Mucius Q. f. Scaevola (Chap. VII note 46). 

Cn. Aufidius Cn. £.: l.G. xn 5, 722. 

C. Labeo: Ins. Priene 12 1. 

L. Piso: Ins. Priene 121. 

M. Hypsaeus: Ins. Priene 121. 

94-93 Q. Mucius P.f. Scaevola (Chap. VII note 47). 

93 P. Rutilius Pi. Rufus (legate) (Chap. VII note 49) . 

L. Valerius Flaccus ? (Chap. XVI note 1). 

C. Julius Ci. Caesar: CJJL. i 2 p. I99=vi 13x1: Ins. Priene 111, 

II . 14 and 21; 117, 1 . 49: CI.L. i 2 705 = 111 14203® = Ins. Delos 
1712 = Dessau 7272: Ins. Delos 1701 and 1847 ( = Ci.L. i 2 706), 
see Broughton in A.] A. ui (1948), p. 329. 

L. Lucilius L.f.: Ins. Priene hi, 11 . 136 and 147. 

89-88 C. Cassius (Chap. IX note 22) . 

85-84 L. Cornelius Li. Sulla Felix: l.G. xn 1, 48 = 1 .GH. iv 1118 =Syll? 

745 = Dessau 8772: Dessau 8771. 

84-81 L. Licinius Pi. Murena (above p. 240L) . 

81-80 M. Minucius Thermus: Suetonius Cues. 2. 

80-79 C. Claudius Nero: I.G.R. iv 196= O.GJ. 443: Cicero 11 Verr. 1 50 
and 71L 
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Terentius Varro? (Chap. X note 42). 

76-75 M. Junius Di. Silanus: (Chap. X note 43). 

75-74 M. Juncus (Chap. X note 44). 

71-68 L. Licinius Li. Lucullus (Chap. X note 47). 

68-67 P- Cornelius Dolabella (Chap. X note 47). 

67-66 L. Manlius Li. Torquatus (Chap; X note 47). 

66-65? T. Aufidius (Chap. X note 47). 

65-64? P. Varinius (Chap. X note 47). 

64-63 P. Orbius : Cicero pro Flacco 76 and 79. 

63-62 P. Servilius Globulus: Cicero pro Flacco 76, 79, 85 and 91. 

62-61 L. Valerius Li. Flaccus (above p. 379). 

61-58 Q. Tullius Mi. Cicero (Chap. XVI note 12). 

58-57 T. Ampius Ti. Balbus (Chap. XVI note 15). 

57-56 C. Fabius Mi. (Chap. XVI note 16) . 

56-55 C. Septimius Ti. (Chap. XVI note 16). 

55-53 C. Claudius Ap. f. Pulcher (Chap. XVI note 16). 

51-50 Q. Minucius Qi. Thermus (above p. 399). 

50-49 C. Fannius (Chap. XVI note 76). 

49-48 Q. Caecilius Qi. Metellus Pius Scipio (Chap. XVI note 80). 

48-46 Cn. Domitius Mi. Calvinus (Chap. XVII note 14) . 

46-44 P. Servilius Pi. Isauricus (Chap. XVII notes 41-42). 

44-43 C. Trebonius Ci. (Chap. XVIII note 45). 

43-42 M. Junius Mi. Brutus (Chap. XVII note 53). 

42-41 M. Antonius Mi. (Chap. XVIII note x). 

40 L. Munatius Li. Plancus (Chap. XVIII note 9). 

M. Cocceius Nerva?: SJE.G. iv 604: Dessau 8780. See Syme Rom. 
Revolution, p. 266, note 3 (but see PJ.R. 2 n p. 290, no. 1224). 
36-35 C. Furnius Ci. (Chap. XVIII note 32). 

M. Titius L.f.? (RE. vx a 1560, but see C.A.H. x p. 77) : CJ.L. 111 
7160 = Dessau 891: I.G.R. iv iji6=SE.G. 1 383. 

C. Norbanus Ci. Flaccus (R.E. xvn 1272) : l.G.R. iv 428 : Philo 
Leg. ad Gaium 40, 314L: Josephus Ant. Jud. xvi 6, 3 and 6, 
§§ 166 and 171. 

33-32? M. Herennius Picens (I.O. A .1. xxv [1929], p. 72): I EM. 521 = 
Syll. a 784. 

29-28? M. Tullius Mi. Cicero: B. M. Cat. Lydia , p. 139, no. 13!. (Mag- 
nesia ad Sipylum) : Seneca Rhetor Suas. 7, 13. 

Sex. Appuleius Sex. f.: l.G.R. iv 253; 323 ( = O.GJ. 462 = Dessau 
8783); 402 ( = O.GJ. 461); 403; 404; 1719 ( = S.E.G. 1 386). 
Potitus Valerius Messalla (Chap. XX note 60). 

M. Junius Silanus? (Chap. XX note 34). 

Q. Aemilius M’i. Lepidus (PJ.R. 2 1 p. 63L, no. 376) : l.G.R. iv 
901: L.W. 506. 

10-9? Paullus Fabius Qi. Maximus (Chap. XX note 39) : O.G.I. 458: 

I.GJR. iv 438 = O.G I. 465 : B.M. Cat. Phrygia , p. 243!. : Coll. 
Wadd. 6142L 

P. Cornelius Pi. Scipio (Chap. XX note 37). 
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Iullus Antonius M.f. ( PJ.R .* i p. 153, no. 800) : Josephus Ant. fud. 
xvi 6, 7, § 172. 

6-5 C. Asinius Ci. Gallus (Chap. XX note 38). 

2-1 Cn. Cornelius Cn.f. Lentulus (Augur) : Syll. s 781. 

A.D. 

2- 3 C. Marcius L.£. Censorinus: Veil. Pat. n 102, 1: Josephus Ant. fud. 

xvi 6, 2, §165: Milet 1 7, no. 255: I.G.R. iv 427 = O.GJ. 466: 
SJE.G. 11 549. 

3- 4 C. Antistius Ci. Vetus: I.G.R. iv 399; 778 f-CLL. hi 12241); 

943 ( = Syll* 785) : Robert fit. Anat. p. 128 -Ann. fip. 1938, 157. 
M. Plautius M.f. Silvanus: IJB.M. 892: Ins. Sardis 32 = Ann. fip. 
1933, 252(F): Abh. Berl. A\ad. 1910, Anh. p. 94: Cl.L. xiv 
3613 = Dessau 918(F), see J.O.A.I. xxi-xxii (1922-24), Beibl. 
445f. 

L. Calpurnius Cn. f. Piso (Augur) (P.I.R . 2 n p. (rji., no. 290) : I.G. 
xn 2, 219 = I.G.R. iv 94 = O.G.I. 467 = Dessau 8814: I.G JR. iv 
410 and 411: B.CJH. v (1881), p. 183. 

P. Vinicius M.f.F: I.G. xn 5, 756 (see P.I.R. m p. 436f., no. 446). 

L. JVolujsius Li. Saturninus: I.G.R. rv 429 = O.GJ. 468. 

11-12F L. Valerius Potit.f. Messalla Volesus (Chap. XX note 60). 

13-16F C. Vibius C.f. Postumus (Chap. XX note 61). 

Favonius: Dessau 9483 = Ann. fip. 1914, 136. 

Q. Poppaeus Q.f. Secundus: B. M. Cat. My si a, p. 140, no. 251. 

20-21 F C. Junius C.f. Silanus (Chap. XXI note 33). 

22-24 M. Aemilius Paulli f. Lepidus (Chap. XXI note 35). 

C. Fonteius C.f. Capito (Chap. XXI note 36). 

M. Aurelius Cotta Maximus Messalinus: Ephesos m no. 22: Ins. 
Sardis 36 = I.G.R. iv 1508. See S. J. de Laet in L’Antiq. Class, vi 
0937)> P- *38£ 

Sex. Pompeius Sex. f.F: Valerius Maximus 11 6, 8. 

29-35 F P. Petronius Pi. (Chap. XXI note 38). 

C. Vibius Rufinus: Ephesos m no. 23. 

P. Cornelius Pi. Lentulus Scipio ( PJ.R. 2 11 p. 343, no. 1398) : 
I.GJR. iv 1409. 

C. Calpurnius Aviola: Coll. Wadd. 1951: B. M. Cat. Ionia, p. 269. 
C. Asinius Ci. Pollio: B.M. Cat. Lydia, p. 252, no. io6f. (see Ztschr. 

f. Num. xxiv [1904], p. 256L, note 2). 

M. Vinicius Pi. : Ephesos hi no. 24: ’A px- AeXr. xi (1927-8), 
Ilap. p. 27, no. 9 = Ann. fip. 1932, 7F. 

40-41 C. Cassius Li. Longinus: Cassius Dio lix 29, 3; Suetonius Cal. 
57, 3- 

C. Sallustius Li. Crispus Passienus: Hist. Ztschr. cxxv (1922), 
p. 237, note 2: Ephesos hi nos. 25 and 26 = Ann. fip. 1924, 72. 
P. Memmius Pi. Regulus: CJ.L. 111 7090 = Dessau 962: S.E.G. 1 
158 = Dessau 8815. 

Cn. Domitius Cn. f. Corbulo (Chap. XXIII note 15). 

Paullus Fabius Persicus (Chap. XXIII note 16). 
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P. Suillius Rufus (Chap. XXIII note 70). 

L. Pedanius Secundus ?: BM. Cat. Lydia, p. 162, no. 7; see RE. 
xix 24. 

54 M. Junius M.f. Silanus (Chap. XXIII note 67). 

Ti. Plautius M.f. Silvanus Aelianus (Chap. XXIII note 52) . 
Marius Cordus (Chap. XXIII note 72). 

Q. Allius Maximus?: Acta S. Timothei, p. 8 Usener; see P.I.R. 2 
1 p. 92, no. 547 and J.O-AJ. xxix (1935), p. 83. 

58- 59 L. Vipstanus Publicola Messalla (Chap. XXIII note 72) . 

59- 60 C.(?) Pompeius Longinus Gallus (Chap. XXIII note 72). 

M. Vettius Niger (Chap. XXIII note 72). 

Volasenna: Mionnet iv p. 220, no. 153: BM. Cat. Phrygia, p. 58, 
no. if. 

Barea Soranus (Chap. XXIII note 77). 

63- 64 L. Salvius L.f. Otho Titianus: Tacitus Agr. 6. 

64- 65 L. Antistius L.f. Vetus (Chap. XXIII note 78). 

65- 66 M’. Acilius C.f. Aviola: C1L. vi 1331 = 31631: BM. Cat. Ionia, 

p. 74, no. 212L; Coll. W add. 1620. 

M. Aefulanus (Chap. XXIII note 72). 

(A. Ducennius) Geminus: I.G.R. iv 1620; see PJ.R. 2 in p. 64, 
no. 201. 

68-69 C. Fonteius Agrippa: Tacitus Hist. 111 46: CJ.L. m 6083 = Dessau 
1913: I.GJl. iv 439 ( ?) . 

M. Suillius P.f. Nerullinus: Mionnet Suppl. vi p. 335, no. 1661 
(see R.E. iv a 719). 

70-73 T. Clodius M.f. Eprius Marcellus (Chap. XXIV note 8) . 

M. Aponius Saturninus: I.G.R. xv 6^ — O.GJ. 482 = Dessau 8817. 
Vettius Bolanus: Statius Silv. v 2, 5<5f.: BM. Cat. Ionia, p. 272!. , 
no. 294b : Ahh. Berl. A\ad. 1910, Anh. p. 94L 
Ti. Catius Asconius Silius Italicus: Cl. Rev. xlix (1935), p. 217: 
Pliny Epist. hi 7 , 3 : BM. Cat. Ionia, p. 273, no. 302f. : BM. Cat. 
Lydia, p. 5if., no. 69L: BM. Cat. Phrygia, p. 195, no. if. 

M. Plancius Varus: BM. Cat. Phrygia, p. 95, no. 149!. 

Arrius Antoninus: Pliny Epist. rv 3, 1: Vita Pii 3, 2. 

79-80 M. Ulpius Trajanus (Chap. XXIV note 33). 

C. Laecanius Bassus Caecina Paetus ( P1.R 2 n p. 2of., no. 104) : 
Milet 1 9, no. 360= Ann. Ep. 1909, 138. 

82- 83? Sex. Julius Frontinus? (Chap. XXIV note 34). 

83- 84? L. Mestrius Florus (Chap. XXIV note 34). 

P. Calvisius Ruso Julius Frontinus (Chap. XXIV note 34). 

L. Luscius Ocrea (Chap. XXIV note 18) : Num. Ztschr. lii (1919), 
p. 1 1 7, nos. 2 and 3. 

M. Fulvius Gillo: Num. Ztschr. lii (1919), p. uyf., nos. 4-8. 

M. Atilius Postumus Bradua ( PJ.R 2 1 p. 265, no. 1303) : Ephesos 
hi no. 8: I.GJR. iv 1413 (?). 

89? Sex. Vettulenus Civica Cerialis (Chap. XXIV note 32). 
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C. Minicius Ci. Italus {procurator vice procos.) (Chap. XXIV 
note 32). 

L. Junius Caesennius Paetus (Chap. XXIV note 34). 

97 Carminius Vetus: J.OAI. 11 (1899), Beibl. jT,i.=Ann. Bp. 1899, 71. 
Cn. Pedanius Cn. f. Fuscus Salinator: IBM. 499 = Dessau 8822: 
BM. Cat. Ionia , p. 276, no. 325!.: B.M. Cat. Lydia, p. 303, no. 
72 : BM. Cat. Mysia, p. 46, no. 212. 

Secundus ? : Mionnet iv p. 240, no. 275 (see R 1 1. n a 990, no. 3) . 
100 Q. Julius Balbus: C 1 L. in 7150 and i4i95 43 ( = Dessau 4051 = 
Ann. Bp. 1937, 258). 

103-104 C. Aquillius Proculus : IBM. iv 481*, II. 114 and 327: CJ.L. hi 
14195 4 ( = Dessau 7193); 14195 s ; 14195 8 { — O.GJ. 480 = Dessau 
7194) : Milet 1 7, no. 226: Mionnet Suppl. vii p. 603, no. 526 ( ?). 
Albius Pullaienus Pollio: CJL. in 14195 2 . 

106-107? Ti. Julius Tii. Celsus Polemaeanus (Chap. XXIV note 44). 

M. Lollius Paullinus Valerius Asiaticus Saturninus: C.I.L. 111 
i4i95 s = O.GJ. 481: I.G.R. iv 960 and 1745 (?). 

108-109? C. Antius A. Julius Ai. Quadratus (Chap. XXIV note 35). 

L. Nonius Calpurnius Torquatus Asprenas: Ephesos 11 no. 29; 111 
no. 27. 

Fabius Postuminus: I.G.R. iv 572: B.M. Cat. Lydia, p. 304, no. 73. 

L. Baebius Tullus: I.G.R. iv 1412 = O.GJ. 478: Imhoof-Blumer 
Kl. M. p. 184, no. 4; Zur Griech. u. Rom. Miinz\unde, p. 133, 
no. 3. 

Hadrianus : Mionnet rv p. 157, no. 899; Suppl. vii p. 447, no. 602 ( ?) . 
112-113 Cornelius Tacitus (Chap. XXIV note 33). 

M. Scapula: BM. Cat. Phrygia, p. 1 66, no. 40. 

115-116 Q. Fulvius Gillo Bittius Proculus: I.GR. iv 172: IBM. 500; Coll. 
W add. 5042. 

Ti. Julius Ferox: BM. Cat. Lydia, p. 105, no. 19: Coll. Wadd. 5005. 
L. Dasumius ? (PJ.R . 2 111 p. 3, no. 14) : C.I.G. 2876. 

117-118 Galeo Tettienus Severus M. Eppuleius Proculus L.f. Ti. Caepio 
Hispo (see PJ.R 2 in p. 82, no. 83) : S.E.G. iv 532 = Ann. Bp. 
1930, 77: I.G.R. iv 1688: C 1 .L. v 5813 (?); xi 14 ( = Dessau 
1027): Milet 1 7, no. 229 (?). 

C. Julius P.f. Cornutus Tertullus ?: C.I.L. xiv 2925 = Dessau 1024. 
Trebonius Proculus Mettius Modestus: C.I.L. hi 14191 1 =/. 6 r. 7 ?. 
iv 571 = O.GJ. 502: IBM. 48 6 =Syll* 833. 

120-121 Cornelius Priscus: IBM. 486 =Sy//.’ 833. 

Q. Licinius Q.f. Silvanus Granianus Quadronius Proculus (see 
R£. xiii 45p£.) : Eusebius Hist. Eccl. iv 8, 6; 9, 1: Justin Mart. 
Apol. 1 68: Hieronymus Chron. p. 199 Helm. 

C. Minicius Fundanus: Eusebius Hist. Eccl. rv 8, 6; 9, 1; 26, 10: 

Justin Mart. Apol. 1 68: Hieronymus Chron. p. 199 Helm. 

Q. Roscius Sexi. Coelius Murena Silius Decianus Vibullius Pius 
Julius Eurycles Herculanus Pompeius Falco (Chap. XXVI 
note 17): C 1 .L. x 6321 (= Dessau 1035); in 7163 ( = Dessau 
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1037): CJ.G. 2963 c: 7 .GJ 2 . iv 779 ( = CJ.L 111 12260); 780 
( — O.GJ. 490 = Dessau 8820) . 

M. Peducaeus Q.f. Priscinus (Chap. XXVI note 17). 

125- 126 Avidius Quietus (Chap. XXVI note 52): CJ.L. m 255 = LG.R. 

iv 571 = O.GJ. 502: I.G.R. rv 1156 b: Coll. Wadd. 5043: Num. 
Ztschr. xvi (1884), p. 286, no. 132. 

126- 127 Stertinips Quartus (Chap. XXVI note 17). 

128- 129? Q- Gargilius Q.f. Antiquus (Chap. XXVI note 35). 

129- 130? P. Afranius Flavianus (Chap. XXVI note 30). 

130- 131? P. Juventius Celsus T. Aufidius Hoenius Severianus: J.O.AJ. vm 

(1905), p. i66f., no. hi 1. 

131- 132? L. Aelius Lamia Aelianus: J.O.A.I. vm (1905), p. i66f., no. nr 2. 

132- 133 C. Julius Alexander Berenicianus (Chap. XXVI note 30). 

T. Aurelius Fulvus Boionius Arrius Antoninus (Chap. XXVII 

note 2). 

I 38-i39? L. Venuleius Apronianus: Ephesos 11 no. 19 = O.GJ. 493: Mionnet 
hi p. 230L, no. 1292L; Suppl. vi p. 342, no. 1701 f. 

145- 146? Julianus: IBM. 491 = Syll.* 850: Aristides Orat. l 107 Keil. See 

Hiittl 11 p. 46L 

146- 147 T. Atilius Maximus: I.G.R. iv 1399 =Syll. t 851. 

147- 148? L. Antonius Albus (Chap. XXVII note 7). 

149-150 Popilius Priscus: IBM. 493: LG. xu 3, 326 and Suppl. p. 283. See 
Hiittl 11 p. 49L 

I 5 0_I 5 1 P- Mummius Sisenna: 7 .G. xii 3, 325 = Syll.* 852 a. 

T. Pomponius Proculus Vitrasius Pollio: CJX. n 5679 and xii 
36i = Dessau 1113 and 1114: I.G.R. iv 1291 and 1292: Aristides 
Orat. l 12 and 71 Keil. 

152-153? C. Julius Severus (Chap. XXVI note 54). 

154-155 L. Statius Quadratus: I.G.R. iv 1339: Aristides Orat. xlvii 22 ; 1 
63 and 71 Keil: Ruinart Acta Prim. Martyr ? p. 45= Th. Zahn 
Patr. Apost. Op. 11 (1876), p. 1 64. 

P. Cluvius Maximus Paullinus: Epigraphica 1 (1939), p. 311 = 
Ann. Bp. 1940, 99. 

P. Popilius Ci. Carus Pedo: IBM. 482 = 5 y//. 8 867: Ephesos 111 no. 
28= Ann. Ep. 1924, 74: Imhoof-Blumer Monn. Gr. p. 408L, 
no. 135: BM. Cat. Phrygia , p. 312, no. 208. 

L. Stertinius Quintilianus Acilius Strabo Q. Cornelius Rusticus 
Apronius Senecio Proculus: C 1 JL. vi 1387= Dessau 1089. 

L. Sergius Paullus (see R£. Suppl. vi 818) : Eusebius Hist. Eccl. 
iv 26, 3. 

M. Gavius Squilla Gallicanus: Ephesos 11 no. 68 = O.G.I. 512: Lu- 
cian Demonax 30 (not named). 

165-166? Sex. Quintilius Valerius Maximus (Chap. XXVIII note 6). 

M. Junius Rufinus Sabinianus (see PJ.R. 2 1 p. 256) : I.G.R. tv 1283 
and 1363: Waddington Pastes, p. 233 (Ephesus). 

P. Mummius Pi. Sisenna Rutilianus: CJX,. xiv 3601 ( = Dessau 
1101) and 4244: Lucian Alex. 30, 33L, 48, 57 and 60. 
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170-171 M. Nonius Mi. Macrinus (R.E. xvn 879E) : Ephesos nr no. 29 = 
Dessau 8830: Aristides Orat. xxii p. 31 Keil. 

Gratus : Eusebius Hist. Eccl. v 16, 7. 

Sex. Sulpicius Tertullus: I.G.R. iv 1358 and 1500(F) 

Q. Pompeius Qi. Senecio Roscius Murena Coelius Sex. Julius 
Frontinus Silius Decianus C. Julius Eurycles Herculaneus L. 
Vibullius Pius Augustanus Alpinus Bellicius Sollers Julius Aper 
Ducenius Proculus Rutilianus Rufinus Silius Valens Valerius 
Niger Cl. Fuscus Saxa Amyntianus Sosius Priscus: C. 1 JL. xiv 
3609 = Dessau 1104. 

182 Novius PJriscus]: I.G.R. xv 1201. 

Aemilius Frontinus: Eusebius Hist. Eccl. v 18, 9; see Epigraphica 
hi (1941), p. 292L 

L. Aemilius Li. . . . : Africa Ital. vii (1940), p. ^f. = Ann. Ep. 
1942-43, 1 : see Epigraphica hi (1941), p. 292E 

P. Julius Pi. Geminius Marcianus: Cl.G. 2742 (see Robert Et. 
Anat. p. 315) : l.G.R. iv 406(F) 

C. Arrius Antoninus: Vit. Comm. 7, 1: Tertullian ad Scap. 5: 
M.AM.A. vi 122 = Ann. Ep. 1940, 192(F) 

Sulpicius Crassus: Vit. Comm. 7, 7. 

192-193 Asellius Aemilianus (Chap. XXVIII note 20) : Herodian hi 2, 2f.: 

Cassius Dio lxxiv 6, 2 : Vit. Sev. 8, 13L 
201-202 Q. Hedius Li. Rufus Lollianus Gentianus: CJ.L. 11 4121 ( = Des- 
sau 1145); in 471 ( = l.G.R. iv 1482); 12272; 13689 = 14202* ( = 
Ins. Magn. 256) : l.G.R. rv 132 and 1483. 

Tarius Titianus: l.G.R. rv 881. 

[Pjopilius Pedo Apronianus (Chap. XXVIII note 32). 

Q. Licinius Nepos (R.E. xm 451): Ins. Priene 230 = Dessau 9464. 
Aelius Aglaus ( procurator vice procos.) (Chap. XXVIII note 35). 
Q. Tineius Sacerdos: Ephesos n no. 40: I.G.R. iv 674 = 698 = 

MuiM.A. iv 10. 

Julius Avitus F : Cassius Dio lxxviii 30, 4. 

D. Caelius Calvinus Balbinus F (Chap. XXIX note 13). 

214-215 L. Marius Li. Maximus Perpetuus Aurelianus: C.I.L. vi 1452 ( = 

Dessau 2936) ; x 6567; 6764: Ephesos in no. 30: l.G.R. iv 1287 = 
O.GJ. 517. 

217 C. Julius Asper: Cassius Dio lxxviii 22, 3-4. 

217-219 Q. Anicius Faustus: Cassius Dio lxxvui 22, 2 and 4. 

M. Aufidius Ci. Fronto F : Cassius Dio lxxviii 22, 4-5. 

220-221 C. Aufidius Marcellus (Chap. XXIX note 4). 

M. Clodius Pupienus Maximus (Chap. XXIX note 13). 

Q. Vibius Egnatius Sulpicius Priscus (Chap. XXIX note 6). 

C. Furius Sabinius Aquila Timesitheus ( procurator vice procos .) 
(Chap. XXIX note 14). 

239-240 M. Asinius Sabinianus: l.G.R. rv 1313; 1315; 1364 a (F). 

244-247F L. Egnatius Victor Lollianus (Chap. XXIX note 18). 
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249-250 Julius Proculus Quintilianus : Acta S. Pionii 23 (p. 114 von Geb- 
hardt) : Ckron. Pasch. 1 p. 504 Bonn. 

Optimus ? : Acta S. Maximi 1 (p. 121 von Gebhardt) : Acta SS. 

Petri, etc. 6 (Ruinart Act. Prim. Mart. 2 p. 160). 

Maximillianus (Chap. XXIX note 8). 

254 C. Julius Volusenna Rogatianus: CJ.L. in 6094. 

[C. Asinius?] Nicomachus Julianus: I.G. xiv 2%t, = I.G.R. 1 502. 
Arellius Fuscus ? : Vit. Aur. 40, 4. 

Faltonius Probus ? ( PJ.R 2 in p. 117, no. 108) : Vit. Aur. 40, 4. 
Nummius Aemilianus Dexter ( R.E . xvn 1408): CJJL. 11 4512. 

276 Julius Proculus ( procurator vice procos.) (Chap. XXIX note 35). 

UNDATABLE 
REPUBLICAN PERIOD 

Asinius (see PJ.R. 2 1 p. 246) : von Fritze Ant. Miinzen Mysiens 1 
p. 1 13, no. 350. Placed in 35-34 b.c. by Grant, p. 394b 
L. Qui[ntius] Li. Rufus: I.G. xii 5, 924. 

C. Rabirius ? (see R£. 1 a 27): CJ.L. 111 7239 — Ins. Delos 1859: 

Josephus Ant. ]ud. xiv 10, 20, § 241 (?). 

P. Servilius P.f. Galba ?: Josephus Ant. Jud. xiv 10, 21, § 244. 

IMPERIAL PERIOD 

Aemilius: I.G.R. iv 1415. 

Aemilius Juncus (see Phil. Woch. liii [1933], 1382) : I.G.R. iv 1275. 

L. Albinius A.f. Saturninus: C.I.L. x 4750. 

Albinus: Ins. Sardis 153 = Ann. Pp. 1933, 258. 

Bononius Quintilianus: Ahh. Berl. A\ad. 1932, 5, p. i,6 = Ann. Pp. 
r 933> 265. 

Calpurnius Proculus: I.G.R. iv 1365. 

Cn. Catilius Severus (see PJ.R ? 11 p. i26f., no. 556) : I.G.R. iv 1281. 
Ti. Claudius Artemidorus : B.C.H. 1 (1877), p. 293, no. 82. 
Claudius Capitolinus: J.O.AJ. x (1907), p. 282 {I.G.R. iv 1340). 
Claudius Cels[inus] : B.C.H. xiv (1890), p. 6i4f., no. 14. 

Cossinius Rufinus: I.G.R. iv 1162. 

Faustinianus: Keil-Premerstein 111 171. 

[Lic]inius Donatus: I.G.R. iv 1736. 

Menyllius Attalus: Dessau 8836. 

Messalla: O.GJ. 494 = Dessau 8860. But see Chap. XXIII note 14. 
P. Nonius Asprenas Caesius Cassianus (Chap. XXIII note 19). 
Pedo : I.G.R. iv 1282. 

M. Rutilus: JJJS. xxxiv (1914), p. 46, no. 185: see M. Grant, 
p. 238f. 

C. Sulpicius (see R.E. iv a 757) : I.G.R. iv ijit , = S£.G. i 391. 
[V]al[erius . . .] Granfianus . . .] Grattius . . . Geminius R . . . ? : 
C.I.L. 11 6084. 

L. Vedius Rufus Lollianus Avitus: Ahh. Berl. A\ad. 1932, 5, p. 45, 
no. 7 -Ann. Pp. 1933, 272: 1 .G.R. iv 1414. 
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Vibius Bassus: Ephesos hi no. 72. 

[Volu]mnius: I.G.R. iv 967. 

UNKNOWN 

C.I.L. m 7267 -LG. rv 2 439 = Dessau 963 (see PJ.R. 2 hi p. 64, 
no. 201). 

LG. xn 5, 658. 

I.G.R. iv 269 = 1175. See Chap. XXIX note 18. 

SJB. Berl. A\ad. 1894, p. gig = l.G.R. iv 230. 

Arch. Jahrb. xvn (1902), Arch. Anz. p. 151, 

Bull. Comm. Arch. Com. lx (1932), Bull. Mus. Imp. Rom. p. 7, 
no. 4. 


2 . LEGATES 

REPUBLICAN PERIOD 

L. Aelius Tubero: Cicero EpisC. ad Quint. Fr. 1 1, 10; pro Plane. 
100. 

A. Allienus: Cicero Epist. ad Quint. Fr. 1 1, 10. 

T. Ampius T.f. Balbus ? (49 b.c.) : Josephus Ant. Jud. xiv 10, 13L, 
§§ 229! and 238. 

...cius Balbus: Bull. Comm. Arch. Com. lx (1932), Bull. Mus. 

Imp. Rom. p. 4 £., no. 2 = Ann. Ep. 1934, 85. 

Cn. Domitius M.£. Calvinus (62/1 b.c.) : Cicero pro Flacco 68. 

M. Gratidius: Cicero Epist. ad Quint. Fr. 1 1, 10; pro Flacco 49. 

L. Hortensius ? (R.E. vm 2466) (120/19 BG -) : Lucilius Sat. 60 

and 1267 Marx. 

L. Licinius Murena (above p. 240). 

C. Plotius: Cicero pro Flacco 50. 

M. Pupius Mi. Piso Frugi ? (Chap. XII note 41). 

P. Rutilius Pi. Rufus (94/3 b.c.) (Chap. VII note 49). 

C. Salluvius Ci. Naso ? (Chap. XIV note 15). 

Satrius (44/3 b.c.) : Cicero Epist. ad Brut. 1 6, 3. 

Sornatius ? : I.G.R. iv 437. 

M. Turius: Imhoof-Blumer Monn. Gr. p. 252, no. 128L: Grant, 
p. 246f. 

IMPERIAL PERIOD 

M’. Acilius M’.f. Glabrio Cn. Cornelius Severus (Phil. Woch. liii 
[ 1933], 1380L and FIR? 1 p. 11, no. 73): C.I.L. xiv 4237 = 
Dessau 1072: Aristides Oral, l 97 and 100. 

M. Acilius Ai. Priscus Egrilius Plarianus ? : C.I.L. xiv 155. 

C. Aemilius Berenicianus Maximus: C.I E. xii 3163 = Dessau 1168. 
P. Afranius Flavianus: I.BM. iv 481*, 11 . 77, 328 and 372. 

C. Antius A. Julius Quadratus: C.I.G. 3548 = Ins. Perg. n p. 305: 
I.G.R. hi 550 ( = T.A.M. 11 566); iv 275; 1686: C.R.A.I. 1929, 
p. 89 = Ann. Ep. 1929, 98. 
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C. Arminius Gallus: IBM. 499 = Dessau 8822. 

C. Caesonius C.f. Macer Rufinianus: GJX. xiv 3900= Dessau 1182. 

Ser. Calpurnius Domitius Dexter: CJ.L. vi 1368 = xiv 3993 = Des- 
sau 1175. 

M. Calpurnius Mi. Rufus : C 1 .L. 111 6072. 

L. Catilius Cni. Severus Julianus Claudius Reginus (Chap. XXV 
note 8). 

Claudianus: T.AM. 11 282 = I.G.R. ni 6i5 = Dessau 8821. 

Ti. Claudius Candidus: ClJL. 11 41 14 = Dessau 1140. 

Claudius Iullus: M-AMA. vi 103 = Ann. Bp. 1940, 190. 

P. Claudius Pallas Honoratus Repentinus: CXL. hi 4567. 

L. Claudius Pollio Julius Julianus Gallicanus: CJ.L. x 1249. 

Ti. Claudius Telemachus ?: T.A.M. 11 i94=/.G.jR. in 581. 

P. Cluvius Maximus Paullinus: Epigraphica 1 (1939), p. 311= Ann. 
Bp. 1940, 99. 

M. (Gavius) Cornelius Cethegus: Ephesos n no. 68 = O.G.7. 512: 
Lucian Demonax 30. 

Q. Cornelius Senecio Proculus : C.I.L. vi 1388 = Dessau 1090. 

P. Delphius Peregrinus Alfius Alennius Maximus Curtius Valeri- 
anus Proculus M. Nonius Mucianus (C 1 L. vm 23246) : C.l.L. 
v 3343- 

. . . nius Li. Gallus Vecilius Crispinus Mansuanius Marcellinus 
Numisius Sabinus: ClJL. m 6813 = Dessau 1038. See Chap. XXV 
note 24. 

M. Helvius L.f. Geminus: ClJL. in 6074= Dessau 975. 

Ti. Julius Tii. Frugi (II) (Wien. Stud, liv [1936], p. 197) : ClJL. vi 
3W7- 

M. Julius Romulus: Notiz. d. Scavi 1924, p. 34 6= Ann. Bp. 1925, 85. 

C. Julius Severus (Chap. XXVI note 54) : Corinth vm 2, no. 56 = 
Ann. Bp. 1923, 4: I.G.R. in 174 ( = O.GJ. 543 = Dessau 8826); 
175: MAM .A. v 60 = Ann. Bp. 1938, 144. 

. . . ius Mi. V . . . Junior: ClJL. vi 1556 = x 6663. 

A. Junius Pi. Pastor L. Caesennius Sospes: ClJL. in 6076 ( = 
12253 = Dessau 1095); vi 1435 (?). 

M. Junius Mi. Vestinus Mallo . . . oncanius Romanus: C 1 .L. xn 
2453- 

[L.] Laberius Li. Iu . . . Cocceius Lepidus Proculus: ClJL. vi 1440. 

Sex. Lartidius (6/5 b.c.) : ClJL. in 6070 = 71 18 = Dessau 97: IBM. 
523 and 524. 

. . . tilius Lol[lian]us: ClJL. in 335 = J.O.AJ. xxvm (1933), Beihl. 
io8f, no. 88 (Chap. XXIV note 33). 

Q. Lollianus Qi. Plautius Avitus: ClJL. vi 32412 = Dessau 1155. 

Q. Lollius Mi. Urbicus: ClJL. vm 6706 = Dessau 1065. 

P. Lucceius Torquatus: C.I.G. 2977 = L.W. 147 a. 

M. Nonius M.f. Macrinus: Ephesos in no. 29 = Dessau 8830. 

C. Novius C.f. Rusticus Venuleius Apronianus: ClJL. in 6814= 
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J.R.S. xiv (1924), p. 189^ no. 10: JRS. 11 (1912), p. 104, no. 40 
and vi (1916), p. 130L (?). 

M. Nummius Attidius Tuscus (RE. xvu 1409): IBM. 540 = Des- 
sau 8833. 

M. Nummius Umbrius Primus Mi. Senecio Albinus: CiX. v 
4347 (= Dessau 1149); vi 1475. 

M. Paconius: Tacitus Ann. m 67, 1: Suetonius Tib. 61, 6. 

L. Passerius Romulus (aj>. 100) : CJJL. m 7150 and 14195*“ ( = 
Dessau 4051 — Ann. Ep. 1937, 258). 

Cn. Pompeius ? : Ins. Priene 247. 

Q. Pompeius Senecio . . . Sosius Priscus (see sub Proconsuls): 

C.IL.. x 3724; xiv 3609= Dessau 1104. 

Pomponius Bassus (a.d. 79/80): Syll? 818 = Dessau 8797. 

L. Ranius Optatus Acontianus: CJJL. vi 1507. 

L. Saevinius Li. Proculus: Ephesos in no. 37 =Ann. Ep. 1924, 77. 
[L.] Servenius Li. Cornutus: I.G.R. iv 644= O.GJ. 482 = Dessau 

8817. 

M. Servilius Qi. Fabianus Maximus: C.LL. vi 1517= Dessau 1080. 
Sex. Tadius Sex. £. Lusius Nepos Paullinus: CJJL. ix 4119. 

M. Ulpius Domitius Aristaeus Arabianus: I.G.R. iv 674=698 = 
MAM.A. rv 10: MAMA, iv 33 i=SE,G . vi 200 = Ann. Ep. 
1927, 94. 

L. Valerius Li. Publicola Balbinus Maximus: CJE. vi 1531 and 
i532=Dessau 1190 and 1191. 

L. Vetina Priscus: CJJL. in 430. 

C. Vettius Ci. Sabinianus Julius Hospes: C.R.A.L 1919, p. 356= 
Ann. Ep. 1920, 45. 

. . . ntinianus: CJJL. hi 444. 

UNKNOWN 

CJJL. in 6079=7128. 

Ann. Scuol. Atene vm-ix (1925-26), p. 365, no. 3. 

3 . QUAESTORS 

REPUBLICAN PERIOD 

M’. Aemilius M’.f. Lepidus (proquaestJ) : Ins. Priene 244: Ins. 
Delos 1659 (see F. Miinzer Rom. Adelsparteien, p. 318). 

L. Antonius Li. (q. pro pr.) (Chap. XVI note 76) . 

M. Antonius Mi. (Chap. XII note 12). 

M. Appuleius Sexi. (Chap. XVII note 51). 

L. Aquillius M’i. Florus: C. 7 X. m 479 ( = 14201”); 14202* ( = 
I.GR. iv 1659). 

M. Aurelius Scaurus : Cicero II Verr. 1 85. 

P. Cornelius Pi. Lentulus Spinther (Chap. XVII note 49). 

L. Julius Li. Caesar: l.GJi. iv 197 = O.GJ. 444 = Herm . lxi (1926), 
p. 132 ! , = S.E.G. iv 664 (see Chap. X note 24). 
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M. Junius D.f. Silanus (Chap. X note 43). 

L. Licinius L.f. Lucullus (Chap. X note 19). 

Patiscus ? : Cicero Epist. ad Earn, xii 15, 2. 

L. Sestius Pansa: I.G.R. iv 435 ( = O.G.I. 452) and 436: Cicero 
Epist. ad Quint. Fr. n 9, 2. 

IMPERIAL PERIOD 

L. Aurelius L.f. Gallus: C 1 L. vi 1356 = Dessau 1109. 

M. Aurelius Secundinus: Ephesos hi no. 39. 

L- Catilius Cn.f. Severus Julianus Claudius Reginus (Chap. XXV 
note 24). 

C. Clodius Ci. Nummus: CJ.L. in 429. 

Cn. Domitius Corbulo: Ephesos 11 no. 59 — O.Gl. 768. 

T. Flavius Philinus: I.G. vn 1866. 

Gellius Publicola: Tacitus Ann. in 67, 1. 

C. Julius Agricola: Tacitus Agr. 6 , 2. 

C. Julius Agrippa ( qu . pro pr.): I.B.M. 537 = Dessau 8823. 

P. Julius Junianus Martialianus : C.I.L. viii 2392 and 7049 = Dessau 
1178 and 1177. 

C. Julius Lupus T. Vibius Varus Laevillus ( qu . pro pr.) : I.B.M. 
54 1 - 

M. Julius Maior Maximianus ( qu . pro pr.) : I.G.R. iv 407. 

A. Larcius A.f. Priscus (Chap. XXVIII note 4). 

C. Memmius C.f. Fidus Julius Albius: CJ.L. viii 12442 = Dessau 
mo. 

P. Numicius Pica Caesianus {qu. pro pr.) (Chap. XVIII note 63). 
Cn. Pompeius Hermippus Aelianus: Ephesos m no. 36 = Ann. Ep. 
1924, 76. 

P. Quinctilius Sex.f. Varus: O.Gl. 463 = Dessau 8812 (cf. l.G.R. iv 
418 = O.GJ. 464). 

M. Sentius Sexi. Proculus: Syria vn (1926), p. 6 ji. = Ann. Ep. 
1926, 150. 

. . . rianus Voflcinius . . .jnicus (Chap. XXIV note 33). 

B. BITHYN 1 A-PONTUS 

Bosch Kl. M. 11 1, 1, p. 78F (28 b.c.-a.d. 98) : Hiittl 11 p. i5of.: Lambrechts 1 
p. 232L (a.d. 135-192); n p. 120 (a.d. 194-240): M. Grant, p. 458: de Laet, 
p. 244. 

1. PROCONSULS (PROPRAETORS) 

B.C. 

74 M. Juncus (Chap. XIII note 51). 

73-70 M. Aurelius Mi. Cotta (Chap. XIV notes 3 and 5). 

70-67 L. Licinius Li. Lucullus (Chap. XIV note 39). 

67-66 M’. Acilius M\ f. Glabrio (Chap. XIV note 57). 

66-63 Cn. Pompeius Cni. Magnus: Cassius Dio xxxvi 42, 4. 
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61-59 C. Papirius Carbo (Chap. XVI note 68). 

57-56 C. Memmius L.f. (Chap. XVI note 69). 

, 56 C. Caecilius Cornutus (Chap. XVI note 69). 

51-50 P. Silius (above p. 399). 

49-48 A. Plautius: Cicero Epist. ad Fam. xm 29, 4. 

47-46 C. Vibius C.f. Pansa Caetronianus (Chap. XVII note 40). 

46- 45 P. Sulpicius Q.f. Rufus ? : Grant, pp. 1 if. and 25if. 

45-44 Q. Marcius Crispus (Chap. XVII note 40). 

44-43 L. Tillius Cimber (Chap. XVII note 45). 

35 Cn. Domitius L.f. Ahenobarbus: Appian B.C. v 137. 

28 Thorius Flaccus : Bosch, p. 78 : Grant, p. 384. 

28-27 App. Claudius Pulcher ? : Receuil i 2 p. 202*, no. 78 (Grant, p. 255!., 
but see P.I.R. 2 11 p. 239, no. 984). 

A.D. 

L. Licinius CJ.L. vi 1442; see R£. xm 2i9f. 

14-15 M. Granius Marcellus (Chap. XXI note 32). 

17-18 P. Vitellius P.f.: Bosch, p. 79. 

42? L. Mindius Pollio: Bosch, p. 8of. 

L. Mindius Balbus: Bosch, p. 81. 

47- 48 C. Cadius Rufus (Chap. XXIII note 6). 

P. Pasidienus Firmus: Bosch, p. 82f. 

54-55 Attius Laco: Bosch, p. 83. 

59-60 M. Tarquitius Priscus (Chap. XXIII note 69) . 

T. Petronius: Tacitus Ann. xvi 18, 3: RJE. xix i20if. 

L. Montanus : Bosch, p. 84. 

71-72? M. Maecius Rufus: Bosch, p. 84!. 

M. Salvidienus Proculus: Bosch, p. 86. 

M. Salvidienus Asprenas: Bosch, p. 86. 

78-79? M. Plancius Varus: I.G JR. in 4 and 37: Bosch, p. 87! 

Ti. Julius Ti. f. Celsus Polemaeanus (Chap. XXIV notes 22 and 
27). 

98-99? C. Julius Bassus (Chap. XXV note 16). 

Varenus Rufus (Chap. XXV note 18). 

111-113? C. Plinius L.f. CaeciUus Secundus (Leg. pr. pr. consulari potestat.) 
(Chap. XXV note 12). 

C. Julius Pf. Cornutus Tertullus (Leg. pr. pr.) (Chap. XXV 
note 23). 

135? C. Julius Severus (Corrector) (Chap. XXVI note 54). 

142-143? Q. Voconius Saxa Fidus: T.AM. 11 1201 =/.G.i?. in 763 -Dessau 
8828. See Hiittl 11 p. 150!. 

Q. Cornelius Senecio Annianus: CJ.L. 11 1929. See Groag in Phil. 
Woch. liii (1933), 1382. 

L. Coelius Festus: CJJ-,. xi 1183 = Dessau 1079: Hiittl 11 p. 103. 

M. Roscius Murena (Chap. XXVIII note 7). 

... us L.f. Rufus: CJ.L. vi 1508 = /.G. xiv 1077 = I.G.R. 1 139 (see 
Chap. XXIII note 6). 
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UNKNOWN 

/.GJ?. hi 4. 

/.GJ?. hi 31 6—O.GJ. 535. 

CJX. hi 254. 

2 . LEG ATI AUGUSTI PRO PRAETORE 

165-166 L. Lollianus A vitus (Chap. XXVIII note 7) : I.G.R. hi 84: Digesta 
l 2, 3, 2 : Lucian Alex. 57. 

175 D. Clodius Septimius Albinus ? : Vit. Cl. Alb. 6, 2 : but see J. Hase- 
broek Die Fdlschung d. Vit. Nigri u. Vit. Alb. (Berlin 1916), 
p. 23* 

M. Didius Severus Julianus: CJX. vi 1401 = Dessau 412: Vit. Did. 
Jul. 2, 2. 

193-194? L. Fabius Mi. Cilo Septiminus Catinius Acilianus Lepidus Ful- 
cinianus (Chap. XXVIII note 19). 

198 Q. Tineius Sacerdos: /.GJ?. m 82: Robert 2 ?*. Anat. p. 295L, no. 4 
= Ann. Ep. 1938, 158: Echos d'Orient xxx (1931), p. 147!. = 
Ann. Ep. 1931, 66. 

Ti. [Claudius] Callippianus M[. . . Italicus] (cf. I.G. n 2 4215) : 
Schneider and Karnapp Stadtmauer v. Iznit^ p. 46, no. 16= Ann. 
Ep. 1939, 295. 

Aelius Antipater (under Severus) : Philostratus Vit. Soph. 11 24, 2. 

M. Claudius Demetrius: I.G.R. m 6. 

C. Claudius Attalus Paterculianus: Dessau 8836. 

L. Egnatius Victor Lollianus (Chap. XXIX note 18). 

217-218 Caecilius Aristo: Cassius Dio lxxviii 39, 5. 

218 Claudius Aelius Pollio ? (PJJ?. 2 n p. 165, no. 770) : Cassius Dio 
lxxix 3, 1. 

269 Velleius Macrinus (Chap. XXIX note 35) . 

279 Aelius Casinus Atianus (Chap. XXIX note 35). 

UNDATABLE 

L. Albinius A.f. Saturninus: CJX. x 4750. 

UNKNOWN 

A.f. A. ix (1905), p. 328!:., nos. 76 (a.d. 282/3) and 77. 

3 . LEGATES 

L. Aemilius Mi. Honoratus: CJ.L. xii 3164 = Dessau 1048. 

C. Antius A. Julius Ai. Quadratus: T.AM. 11 566 = I.G.R. hi 550: 
CJ.G. 3548: 1 .G.R. iv 275, 375, 383-385 and 1686: C.R.A.I. 1929, 
p. 89 =Ann. Ep. 1929, 98. 

M. Calpurnius Mi. Rufus: CJX.. hi 6072. 

C. Caristanius Ci. Fronto: J.RS. m (1913), p. 260, no. 4 = Dessau 
9485. 

Ti. Claudius Flavianus Titianus Q. Vilius Proculus L. Marcius 
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Celer M. Calpurnius Longus : TAM. n 426 hi 667= 
Dessau 8835. 

[Ti. Juljius [Frjugi (father) : I.G.R. 111 249 rest, by Groag in Wien. 

Stud, uv (1936), p. i95f. and PI JR. 2 11 p. 61. 

Ti. Julius Tii. Frugi (son) : C.I.L. vi 31717 (Groag, p. 197). 

[A. Larcius Ai. Lepidus Sulpicianus ?] (Chap. XXIV note 33). 
Q. Marcius Censorinus: A.] A. ix (1905), p. 309, no. 36. 

4 . QUAESTORS 

L. Aemilius Mi. Honoratus (q. pro pr .) : CJI*. xn 3164 = Dessau 
1048: J.OAJ. xxvni (1933), Beibl. 74, no. 22. 

L. Burbuleius Li. Optatus Ligarianus : CJJL. x 6006 = Dessau 10 66. 
C. Caesius Ti. Aper ( q . pro pr.) (Chap. XXIV note 33). 

. . nius Li. Gallus Vecilius Crispinus Mansuanius Marcellinus 
Numisius Sabinus: CJJL. 111 6813 = Dessau 1038. 

. Julius Ci. Maximus Mucianus (q. pro pr.): B.CJJ. lxii (1938), 
p. 42if, no. 8 — Ann. £p. 1939, 184. 

M. Pompeius Macrinus Neos Theophanes (q. pro pr .) : l.G. xii 2, 
235 and Suppl. p. 22 =I.G.R. iv 96: l.G. v 2, 151. 

Sex. Quinctilius Sexi. Valerius Maximus: CJ.L in 384 = Dessau 
1018 (Chap. XXV note n). 

UNKNOWN 

CJJL. in 7339 (q. pro pr.). 

C. CAPPADOCIA 

Vaglieri in Diz. Epigr. n p. 96: CJ.L. m pp. 1252 and 2063 (a.d. 198-253) : 
Hiittl 11 p. 68f. (aj>. 138-161) : Lambrechts 1 p. 224 (au>. 133-185); n p. 114L 
(a.d. 198-253) : M. H. Griffin Administration of the Rom. Prov. of Cappa- 
docia, p. 71L 

LEGATI AUGUSTI PRO PRAETORE (A.D. 72-253 ) 
For Galatia-Cappadocia (a.d. 76-107) see sub Galatia. 

113-114 M. Junius Homullus ? (Chap. XXV note 24). 

115-117 L. Catilius Severus Julianus Claudius Reginus (Chap. XXV note 
24). 

I 34' I 37 Flavius Arrianus (Chap. XXVI note 43). 

138 L. Burbuleius Li. Optatus Ligarianus : CJJL. x 6006 = Dessau 1066. 
L. Aemilius Li. Cams: CJ.L. vi 1333 = Dessau 1077. 

1 5 I " I 53 ? M. Cassius Apollinaris: I.GJR. in 130 z=.Ann. £p. 1901, 33. See Hiittl 
11 p. 69b 

[Secjundus ? (perhaps P. Cassius Secundus, P.I.R. 1 u p. 122, no. 
521): Coll. Wadd. 6766 (Antoninus Pius). See Groag in Phil. 
Woch. liii (1933), 1382. 

160? M. Sedatius Ci. Severianus Julius Acer Metilius Nepos Rufinus 
Ti. Rutilianus Censor (Chap. XXVIII note 4). 
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162-164 M. Statius M.f. Priscus Licinius Italicus: C.I.L. vi 1523 = Dessau 
1092: C./.L. 111 7505 = Dessau 2311: Cassius Dio lxxi 3: Vit. 
Marc. 9, 1; Vit. Veri 7, 1. 

Aeiius Proculus ? : I.G.R. in 106. 

172-175? P. Martius Verus (Chap. XXVIII note 14). 

175 C. Arrius Antoninus (Chap. XXVIII note 4). 

184-185 Caelius Calvinus: CJ.L. in 6052 = Dessau 394. 

198 C. Julius Flaccus Aelianus: CJ.L. in 6904; 6907; 6911; 6922; 6927; 

6929; 6950; 12171; 12178; 12179; 12186; 12197; 12203; 12204: 
B.CJJ. xxxiii (1909), p. 27. , 

199 L. M ius: Bull. Acad. Belg. 1907, p. 553, no. 1 = Ann. Bp. 

1908, 22. 

218-219 M. Munatius Sulla Cerialis (CJ.L. in 11743): Cassius Dio lxxix 
4 > 5 - 

M. Ulpius Ofellius Theodorus (Chap. XXIX note 4). 

222 Asinius Lepidus: Ann. Bp. 1941, 163. 

Q. Atrius Clonius: C.l.L. 11 4111= Dessau 1176. 

231 Q. Julius Proculeianus (Chap. XXIX note 11). 

235? Licinius Serenianus: CJ.L. in 6932; 6945; 12195: Cyprian Epist. 
75, 10. 

Sex. Catius Clementinus Priscillianus: C.IL. 111 6924. 

238 Cuspidius Flaminius Severus: CJ.L. in 6913; 6934; 6936; 6953; 
12168; 12176. 

Cl(audius) Marcellus ?: CJL. m i4i84 J8 . 

T. Clodius Saturninus Fidus: C.l.L. in 122 13. 

245-246? M. Antonius Memmius Hiero: CJ.L. in 6914; 6941; 6942; 6946; 
6947; 12192; 12199; 12206; 12212. 

P. Petronius Polianus ?: B.C.H. xxxiii (1909), p. 35, no. 13 = Ann. 
Bp. 1909, 19: Groag in R.E. xix 1220. 

249-251 C. Valerius Tertullianus: CJ.L. in 13644 — Ann. Bp. 1899, 83. 
2 5 r ' 2 53 A. Vergilius Maximus: CJ.L. hi 6919 and 12196. 

UNCERTAIN 

C. Julius OCI . . . . : C.I.L. 111 6910. 

UNKNOWN 

I.G.R. in 131. 

I.G.R. iv 815. 

D . CILICIA 

Vaglieri in Diz. Epigr. 11 p. 232: Hiittl 11 p. 71L (a.d. 137-161): Lam- 
brechts 1 p. 224 (a.d. 134-182); 11 p. 115 (a.d. 192-244). 

1 . PROCONSULS (PROPRAETORS) ( 80-44 B.C.) 
B.C. 

80-79 Cn. Cornelius Dolabella (Chap. XII note 16). 
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78-74 P. Servilius C.f. Vatia Isauricus (Chap. XII note 17). 

74 L. Octavius Cni. (above p. 294). 

74-67 L. Licinius Li. Lucullus (Chap. XII note 31). 

67-66 Q. Marcius Qi. Rex (Chap. XII note 39). 

66-63 Cn. Pompeius Cn.f. Magnus: Cassius Dio xxxvi 42, 4. 

57-56 T. Ampius Ti. Balbus (Chap. XVI note 29). 

56-53 P. Cornelius Pi. Lentulus Spinther (Chap. XVI notes 18 and 29). 
53-51 App. Claudius App.f. Pulcher (Chap. XVI note 18). 

51-50 M. Tullius Mi. Cicero (above p. 390). 

50 C. Coelius Caldus ( q . pro pr.) (Chap. XVI note 67). 

47-46 Q. Marcius Li. Philippus ? (Chap, XVII note 40). 

46-45 Q. Cornificius Qi. (Chap. XVII note 40). 

45-44 L. Volcatius Li. Tullus (Chap. XVII note 40). 

44 Q. Marcius Crispus ? (Chap. XVII note 40). 

44 ? b.c.-a.d. 72 ? Cilicia Campestris attached to Syria (Chap. XVII 
note 44 and Chap. XXIV note 27) . 

2 . LEG ATI AUGUSTI PRO PRAETORE 

A.D. 

77-78 L. Octavius Memor: I.G.R. in 840 =iM.AM.A. in p. 6. 

90 ? Ti. Julius Tii. Celsus Polemaeanus (Chap. XXIV note 27). 

92-93 Q. Gellius Longus: J.O.AJ. xvm (1915), Beibl. 55E 

98 ? M. Pompeius Macrinus Neos Theophanes: LG. v 2, 151; von 
Premerstein in J.O.AJ. xv (1912), p. 209E 
133? T. Vibius Varus: Digesta xxn 5, 3, 1. 

137-139 P. Pactumeius Pi. Clemens; C 1 L. vm 7059 = Dessau 1067. 

C. Etrilius Regillus Laberius Priscus (Chap. XXVIII note 3) : 
P.AS. hi no. 189: I.G.R. hi 290=1489 = O.GJ. 576 = Dessau 
8827. 

[P. Cass]ius Ti. Dexter Augusftanus Alpinjus Bellicius Sellers 
Metilius .... us Rutilianus ( PJ.R .* 11 p. 114, no. 490): C 1 L.. 
hi 12116= 13618 = Dessau 1050 = /.GJ?. in 903. 

180? M. Cassius Apronianus: Cassius Dio lxix i, 3; lxxii 7, 2. 

Q. Venidius Rufus Marius Maximus L. Calvinianus: CJ.L. xm 
7994: Digesta L 6 , 3. 

198? Antonius .... lius: l.G.R. m 848. 

202 Flavius Ulpianus: JRS. xiv (1924), p. 76, no. 110 = Ann. £p. 1926, 
75 - 

Antonius Balbus: I.GR. in 838. 

Ostorius ? : I.GR. 111 879. 

M. Domitius Valerianus (PJ.R . 2 111 p. 54, no. 168) : l.G.R. hi 904. 
C. Mevius Ci. Donatus Junianus: CJ.L. xiv 2107. See Fluss in 
R£. xv 1509. 

A. Voconius Zeno (under Gallienus) (Chap. XXIX note 35). 
Petronius Faustinus: I.GR. 111 849 a: Groag in R.E. xix 1215. 
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UNDATABLE 

. . . . isus ? Cl.f. Haterianus: C.I.L. vii 108. 

Caccilius Arellianus {procurator vice praesidis) (Chap. XXIX 
note 35). 

UNKNOWN 

C 1 JL. hi 254. 


E. GALATIA 

Vaglieri in Diz. Epigr. ill p. 362!.: Hiittl II p. 85!.: Lambrechts 1 p. 226L; 
11 p. 116: de Laet, p. 243: W. F. Shaffer The Administration of the Rom. 
Prov. of Galatia from 25 B.C. to A.D. 72 (Princeton 1951). 

1 . LEG ATI AUGUSTI PRO PRAETORE 

B.C. 

25-23 M. Lollius Mi. (Chap. XIX note 26). 

6 Cornutus Aquila (Chap. XIX notes 42 and 43). 

AX). 

M. Plautius Mi. Silvanus ? (Chap. XIX note 4). 

Pupius ?: I.GJR. m 262 = 1472 (perhaps under Augustus, but see 
JJHS. xxxviii [1918], p. 169). 

Metilius: I.G.R. 111 15 j=O.GJ. 533 = Krencker and Schede Der 
Tempel in Angara, p. 52f., m, 1 . 19L: see Rostovtzeff in Mel. 
Boissier , p. 419L and PI JR . 2 in p. 201. 

Fronto: ibid. 1 . 41. 

Silvanus: ibid. 1 . 57. 

Basila : ibid. 1 . 72. 

M. Annius Afrinus (under Claudius after a j>. 49) : CJ.L. m 288 = 
6799: Coll. Wadd. 4762L and 6592: B.M. Cat. Galatia, etc. p. 18, 
no. 3: Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. p. 416, no. 3. 

54? Q. Petronius Umber: I.G.R. hi 335 = O.GJ. 538. 

Q. Julius Cordinus C. Rutilius Ci. Gallicus (Chap. XXIII note 40). 
69 Nonius Calpurnius Asprenas: Tacitus Hist. 11 9. 

Combined with Cappadocia (Chap. XXIV notes 22 and 25) 

76 Cn. Pompeius Collega: Dessau 8904: Mionnet iv p. 377, no. 17: 
Imhoof-Blumer Gr. Miinzen, p. 229, no. 760. 

79 M. Hirrius Fronto Neratius Pansa: I.GJR. m 125 and 223: Coll. 
Wadd. 6594 and 6749L: BJM. Cat. Galatia, etc. p. 47L, nos. 18 
and 23L 

80-82 A. Caesennius Gallus: C 1 JL. 111 312 ( = Dessau 268); 318 (=Des- 
sau 263); 12218; 14184 48 : Coll. Wadd. 6752L: BJM. Cat. Galatia, 
etc. p. 49, no. 27. 

Ti. Julius Candidus Marius Ceisus: CJ.L. m 250. 

93-94 L. Antistius Rusticus (Chap. XXIV note 38). 

. . . Pi. Sosfpes] (Chap. XXIV note 22). 
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96-100 T. Pomponius Bassus (Chap. XXV note 10). 

100-102 Aufidius Umber (Chap. XXV note 24) . 

106-107 P. Calvisius Ruso Julius Frontinus (Chap. XXV note 24). 

C. Julius Quadratus Bassus ? (Chap. XXV note 16). 

Galatia without Cappadocia 

. . nius Li. Gallus Vecilius Crispinus Mansuanius Marcellinus 
Numisius Sabinus: C 1 JL. hi 6813 = Dessau 1038 (Chap. XXV 
note 24). 

122 A. Larcius Macedo (Chap. XXVI note 8). 

128 C. Trebius Sergianus: J.RS. xvi (1926), p. 245 l. = S£.G. vi 59 = 
Ann. Bp. 1926, 73. 

C. Bruttius Praesens : I.G.R. in 273 = 1487. 

138 C. Julius Scapula ...onatus ...nus: I.G.R. hi 151 ( = 1457); 176- 
178. 

P. Alfius Maximus (Numerius Licinianus ?): I.G.R. m 162 = 
J.RS. xii (1922), p. 166= J.HS. xliv (1924), p. 28£., no. 16: 
Hiittl 11 p. 86. 

L. Fulvius Rusticus Aemilianus: I.GJZ. in 186: Huttl 11 p. 87. 
161-163 P. Juventius Celsus: Coll. Wadd. 6660 and 6668: B.M. Cat. Galatia, 
etc. p. 20, no. 13 : Groag in R.E. x i364£. 

165 L. Fufidius Pollio: CJ.L. 67=59 = Dessau 1914. 

176-180? T. Licinius Mucianus: JUS. xliv (1924), p. 41, no. 63 ( =SJE.G . 

vi 14^ Ann. lip. 1924, 90, see liii f 1933I, p. 314 )=Mil. Bey- 
routh xiii (1928), p. 242, no. 17 ( = Ann . Bp. 1930, 143) : J.O.A.I. 
xxx (1937), Beibl. 30 £., no. 37. 

Julius Saturninus: I.G.R. hi 171. 

P. Plotius Romanus Cassianus Neo: C.I.L. vi 322 = Dessau 1135: 
Den\maler aus Lycaonien, etc. no. 38 = Ann. Bp. 1937, 251. 

L. Fabius Mi. Cilo Septiminus Catinus Acilianus Lepidus Fulcini- 
anus (Chap. XXVIII note 19). 

197? fVa]lerianus . . . ninus: C 1 J-. in 243. 

198 L. Petronius Verus : CJ.L. in 6754 and 14184® 4 . 

198-200 C. Atticius Norbanus Strabo: Ramsay Stud. East. Rom. Prov. p. 

172L, nos. 56 and 58= Ann. Bp. 1906, 21 and 1907, 58: Ann. 
Scuol. Atene in (1921), p. 51, no. 39 = Ann. Bp. 1922, 5: J.RS. 
xv 1 (1926), p. 105. 

209-210 C. Julius Senecio ( procurator vice praesidis): C.IJL. in 251 = Des- 
sau 1373: Mil. Beyrouth xiii (1928), p. 246, no. 21 -Ann. Bp. 
1930, 144 = 1931, 128. 

218 L. Egnatius Victor Lollianus (Chap. XXIX note 18). 

222 L. Julius Apronius Maenius Pius Salamallianus (Chap. XXIX 
note n). 

Aurelius Basileus : CJL. in 14184 42 . 

Q. Servaeus Fuscus Cornelianus : CJ.L. viii 22721 = Dessau 8978. 
235? P. P...ellus Vibianus: C 1 .L. in 308. 
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M. Antonius Mefmmius Hiero?] ( Corrector ): I.G.R. hi 238 (see 
PJ.R . 2 1 p. 164, no. 850). 

250 M. Junius Valerius Nepotianus: C 1 JL. hi i4iS^ 2!, = Ann. £p. 1900, 
150. 

UNDATABLE 

Axius : CJL. in 248. 

L. Cossonius Gallus: JRS. xiv (1924), p. 194, no. 16 = xvi (1926), 
p. 214, no. 6 = Ann. £ p. 1928, 101 (see PJ.R . 2 11 p. 378, no. 1541). 

P. Pomponius Secundianus: I.G.R. 111 184. 

M. Valerius Italus: CJL. 111 253. 

UNKNOWN 

C.I.G. 4053 = J.HJS. xliv (1924), p. 39, no. 57 = Mel. Beyrouth xiu 
(1928), p. 232, no. 4. 

CJL. hi 254. 

CJ.L. 111 6819= Dessau 1039. 

1. G JR. hi 189. 

I.G.R. hi 31 6 =O.GJ. 535. 

JLS. 11 (1912), p. 255, no. 13. 

2 . LEGATES OF G AL ATI A-C AP P A D O C I A 

(See Chap. XXIV note 22) 

C. Antius A. Julius Ai. Quadratus. 

Ti. Julius Ti.f. Celsus Polemaeanus. 

F. LY Cl A-P AM PHY LI A 

Treuber Gesch. d. Ly\ier , p. 210, note 1 and p. 212, note 1 : Ritterling in 
Rh. Mus. lxxiii (1920-24), p. 36L: P. Graindor in B.CJJ. li (1927), p. 323L: 
Hiittl 11 p. 107L (a.d. 139-161) : Lambrechts 1 p. 229 (a.d. 118-180); 11 p. 117 
(aj>. 193-230): T.AM. 11 p. 349L (aj>. i03?-i52). 

1 . LEG ATI AUGUSTI PRO PRAETORE 

A.D. 

45? Q. Veranius (Chap. XXII note 49). 

56? T. Clodius Eprius Marcellus (above p. 533). 

C. Licinius Mucianus (Chap. XXII note 48). 

74? L. Luscius Ocrea (Chap. XXII notes 50 and 51). 

78? Sex. Marcius Priscus (Chap. XXII note 50). 

Cn. Avidius Celer Fiscillinus Firmus (Chap. XXII note 50) . 

79-80 T. Aurelius Quietus (Chap. XXII note 50). 

81-82 C. Caristanius C.f. Fronto (Chap. XXII note 51 and Chap. XXIV 
note 35). 

85 P. Baebius P.f. Italicus (Chap. XXIV note 35). 

92? C. Antius A. Julius A.f. Quadratus (Chap. XXIV note 35). 

L. Domitius Apollinaris (Chap. XXIV note 35). 
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98-100? L. Julius L.f. Marinus Caecilius Simplex: T.A.M. 11 567 and 594 = 
I.G.R. hi 554 and 562: 1 .G.R. hi 470. See Groag in RJE. x 671. 
100-102? Trebonius Proculus Mettius Modestus: T.A.M. 11 134 and 421 = 
I.G.R. hi 523 and 668-9 -O.G.I. 562 and 561. 

106? Q. Roscius Sex.f. Coelius Murena Silius Decianus Vibullius Pius 
Julius Eurycles Herculanus Pompeius Falco: CJ.L. m 12117 = 
I.G.R. hi 902 = Dessau 1036: CJ.L. x 6321 = Dessau 1035: 
T.A.M. 11 905 -l.G.R. hi 739, c. 1. 

114 Ti. Julius Frugi: T.A.M. 11 905 = l.G.R. m 739, cc. 4, 15 and 17. 
See Groag in Phil. Woch. liii (1933), 1382 and Wien. Stud, liv 
( 1936), p. 197. 

116-117 Trebius Maximus: T.A.M. 11 905 = l.G.R. in 739, cc. 6, 7, 10 and 12. 
118-119 T. Calestrius Tiro: l.G.R. hi 704 1 (Consul in 122, see Ann. Rp. 
I 94 2 ' 43 > 84). 

120 T. Pomponius T.f. Mamilianus Rufus Antistianus Funisulanus 
Vettonianus ( CJ.L . vii 164) : T.A.M. n 905 = l.G.R. in 739, c. 14. 
121-123? C. Valerius Severus: T.A.M. n 905 = I.G.R. 111 739, c. 16. 

Sufenas Verus: T.A.M. 11 905 =I.G.R. m 739, cc. 18, 19 and 21. 

... us Seneca: T.AM. 11 905 -l.G.R. 111 739, c. 24. 

Junius Paetus: l.G.R. hi 704 1. See Hiittl 11 p. nof. 

139-141 Cn. Arrius Cornelius Proculus: l.G.R. in 342 (?); 700: T.AM. 11 
905 = l.G.R. hi 739, cc. 28-32 and 34. 

141-142 P. Julius Aemilius Aquila: T.AM. n 905 = l.G.R. in 739, c. 35: 
l.G.R. in 793. See Hiittl n p. 109. 

144-147 Q. Voconius Saxa Fidus: l.G.R. in 705: T.AM. 11 905 = I.G.R. in 
739, cc. 36, 42, 55 and 59: T.AM. 11 i20i=I.G.R. in 763 = Des- 
sau 8828: C-I.L. hi 6885 — BS.A. xvi (1909-10), p. 128, no. 27, 
see J.RS. vi (1916), p. 132. 

147-148 C. Julius Avitus: l.G.R. m 705. 

149-151 D. Rupilius Severus: T.A.M. n 905 =: l.G.R. in 739, cc. 43-50 and 63. 
152 [Aelijus Profculus]: T.AM. n 905 = l.G.R. in 739, c. 68. See Hiittl 

np \ n 3 f - 

M. Flavius Aper: l.G.R. in 706. 

. . . rius Severus: Ann. t,p. 1917-18, 60. See Hiittl 11 p. 114L 
178 Licinius Priscus (Chap. XXVIII note 7). 

UNDATABLE 

Neratijus]: T.AM. n 568 = I.G.R. in 1511 (L. Neratius Priscus 
under Trajan(?), see R.E. xvi 2547). 

Stlaccius Clodianus ?: T.AM. n 2J2 = l.G.R. hi 617. 

UNKNOWN 

T.A.M. n 569 = l.G.R. m 558. 
l.G.R. in 724. 

2 . PROCONSULS 

From about a.d. 180 onward (see Chap. XXVIII note 7) and 
mostly undatable. 
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P. Aelius Bruttius Lucianus: LG JR. m 776. 

Carminius Athenagoras (under Severus ?) : MAMA. vi 74 ( = 

B. CH. xi [1887], p. 3^8f., no. 5) and 75 (-Ann. £ p. 1940, 185). 
M. Cassius Apronianus (about 180) (Chap. XXVIII note 7). 

Ti. Claudius Bithynicus: I.G.R. in ?>oj-J.HS. xxviii (1908), p. 
189!., no. 19. 

Ti. Claudius Pausanias: LG JR. hi 471. 

T. Flavius Philinus: I.G. vii 1866. 

Julianus Sura Magnus: TAM. 11 122 (perhaps M. Julius M.f. Sura 
Magnus Attalianus, C.IJL. vi 1431). 

C. Julius Saturninus: TAM. II 17*] — l.G JR. Ill 6i6=O.G.I. 559. 
Ti. Pollenius Armenius Peregrinus (a.d. 243 ?): T.A.M. 11 572 = 
I.G.R. hi 55 6=O.GJ. 568 = Dessau 8840. 

Cn. Pompeius Hermippus Aelianus (before a.d. 213): Ephesos m 
p. 123, no. 36= Ann. 1 ip. 1924, 76. 

C. Pomponius Bassus Terentianus (under Commodus) : TAM. 
11 175 =I.G.R. hi 582 = 1515. 

C. Porcius C.f. Priscus Longinus (under Severus Alexander ?) : 

C. IJL. xrv 3611. 

. . . Mi. Primus: C 1 .L. ix 973. 

Pudens: JJHS. xlvi (1926), p. 4 6=B.CTi. li (1927), p. 222, no. 88 
=Ann. £p. 1927, 88 = 1929, 8s (perhaps L. Arrius Pudens, Con- 
sul in 165, or Q. Servaeus Pudens, Consul in 166). 

Q. Ranius Terentius Honoratianus Festus: C 1 JL. xi 6164. 

Safbucius Caecilijanus: TAM. n 620 (perhaps C. Sabucius Maior 

Caecilianus, Consul in 186) . 

Sulpicius Justus (under Severus) : I.G.R. m soo hi. 

Terentius Marcianus (Equestrian) (Chap. XXIX note 35). 
Vindicianus ?: J.OA.I. xv (1912), Beibl. 273!. = Ann. £p. 1913, 178. 

3 . LEGATES 

Aufidius Coresnius Marcellus: I.G.R. in 357 and 367 (= Dessau 
8838). 

L. Decimius Apronianus (?): Mon. Ant. xxm 1 (1914), p. i8f., 
no. 5= Ann. £p. 1915, 46. 

P. Flavonius Paulinus: TARA, lvii (1926), p. 230, no. 62 = S.E.G. 
vi 555 = Ann £ p. 1927, 173. 

Q. Ranius Terentius Honoratianus Festus: C.I.L. xi 6164. 
Sulpicius Pollio : I.G.R. in 500 in. 

L. Virius Lupus Julianus: C. 1 JL. vi 31774 and 27078 ( = Ann. £p. 
1911, 74); vni 23800 ( =Ann . £p. 1905, 52) (Consul in 222, see 
Rev. £pigr. 1 [1913], p. 2 6f. and A.J.A. xliii [ 1939], p. 282). 

4 . QUAESTORS 

M. Antonius Mefmmius Hiero]: I.G.R. in 238. 

Cn. Pompeius Ant. Amoenus: Ephesos in p. 125, no. 38. 

UNKNOWN 

I. GJR. iv 1307= Dessau 8842 and hi 2, p. cxci. 
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PROVINCIAL DIGNITARIES 
A. ASIA 

Vaglieri in Diz. Epigr. i p. 728!.: Chapot Prov. Procons. p. 482L 
1 . ARCHIEREIS 

Aebutius Flaccus (vaov iv K v£.) : I.G.R. iv 153. 

P. Aelius Paullus: I.G.R. iv 1225. 

(Aelius Stratonicus see Voconius). 

P. Aelius Zeuxidemus Cassianus : l.GJR. iv 819. 

Alciphron: Ins. Magn. 158 and 159. 

4a Alexander (s. of Cleon) : B.M. Cat. Lydia, p. 251, no. i04f.; see Ztschr. 

f. Num. xxrv (1904), p. 256, note 2. 

5 Anaxagoras ?: I.G.R. iv 1608 c =R. Phil, lxi (1935), p. i8if. 

L. Antonius Claudius Dometinus Diogenes: L.W. 1596: C.I.G. 2777 

(?)• 

M. Antonius Lepidus: Ins. Sardis 8 x = I.G.R. iv 1756 x. 

7a L. Antonius Corn. (?) Zeno: M.A.M.A. vx 104. 

Apollonius : O.GJ. 458 11 and 111. 

Aristocrates (va&v iv ’E(£.) : CJ.G. 2987 b. 

10 [Arjtemon (va&v iv II epy.) : Abh. Berl. A fed. 1932, 5, p. 51, no. 3 = 
Ann. Ep. 1933, 278. 

L. Aurelius Aristomenes : I.G.R. iv 1229. 

Aurelius Athenaeus: Ephesos 111 no. 57. 

M. Aurelius Diadochus ( va&v ev flepy.) : I.G.R. iv 1230 and 1231. 
M. Aurelius Mindius Matidianus Pollio (va&v iv *E$.) : S.E.G. rv 520 

= Ann. Ep. 1928, 97: Ephesos hi no. 56 (?). 

15 M. Aurelius Severus (va&v iv II epy.) : I.G.R. iv 577. 

Carminius Claudianus: CJ.G. 2782. 

Charinus: Ins. Sardis 8 vn — I.GR,. iv 1756 vii. 

Ti. Claudius Aristion: IJJ.M. 498 = ATk/h. Ztschr. lii (1919), p. 118, 
no. 7 : Ephesos iv no. 5 ( ?) . 

Ti. Claudius Ti.f. Quir. Celsus Orestianus (va&v iv II epy.) : I.G.R. iv 
908. 

20 Ti. Claudius Quir. Charidemus Philometor: Ins. Magn. 188. 

Ti. Claudius Quir. Democrates : Ins. Magn. 157 b. 

Ti. Claudius Frontonianus (Sts) : l.G. xii 3, 1119. 

Ti. Claudius Herodes ?: I.GiR. iv 1410 = !?. Phil, lxi (1935), p. 181. 
A. Claudius Lepidus (va&v iv ~S.fj.vpi) : I.G.R. iv 586. 

25 Ti. Claudius Lupus: I.GR. iv 1236. 

Ti. Claudius Magnus Charidemus (va&v iv ’Ecf>.) : L.W. 146. 

Ti. Claudius Menogenes Caecilianus: I.G.R. iv 1238. 

Ti. Claudius Milfetus] (vaov iv tpvp.): Ins. Sardis 44= I.G.R. iv 
1524. 
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Ti. Claudius Ti.f. Quir. Mithradates: I.G.R. iv 780 ( = O.G .1 . 490 = 
Dessau 8820) ; 787. 

30 Ti. Claudius Phesinus: M./c.B. hi 1 (1878-80), p. 180, no. = Num. 
Ztschr. lii (1919), p. ii7f., no. 4: I.G.R. iv 1571. 

Ti. Claudius Quir. Pius (votin' iv Tlepy.) (son of Nicomedes) : Abh. 

Berl. A\ad. 1932, 5, p. 43, no. 4 = Ann. Ep. 1933, 270. 

M. Claudius P. Vedius Antoninus Sabinus: Herm. vn (1873), p. 32L, 
no. 4 = M.ic.B. hi 1 (1878-80), p. 179, no. r(V (of. Ephesos hi p. 159). 
Ti. Claudius Quir. Socrates: I.G.R. iv 1238 and 1239 ( vaov iv Hep-y.). 

See also I.G.R. iv 1156 a = Syll? 837. 

Ti. Claudius Tii. Quir. Timon: Ins. Magn. 157 b. 

35 M. Claudius Valerianus: Coll. Wadd. fo^f.: B.M. Cat. Phrygia , p. 
218, no. 47f. 

Ti. Damianus ? : C.I.G. 2887. 

Demetrius: I.G.R. iv joy — M. AM. A. iv 6 6-S.E.G. vi 246. 

Demetrius (s. of Heraclides): Ins. Sardis 8 vm = I.G.R. iv 1756 vm. 
L. Flavius Hermocrates ( vaxov iv ITepy.) : Abh. Berl. A had. 1932, 5, 
p. 49f., no. 15 -Ann. Ep. 1933, 276. 

40 Flavius Menophantes: I.G.R. iv 456 and 470. 

T. Flavius Quir. Montanus (vamv iv J E<£.) : I.G.R. iv 643 = 1696: Ephe- 
sos 11 nos. 61 u, 62, and 63. 

T. Flavius Varus Calvesianus Quir. Hermocrates (vawv iv ’E<J>.) : 

I.G.R. iv 1323 = O.G./. 489 = Dessau 8864. 

Julius Calpurnius (vatSv iv Uepy.) : I.G.R. iv 1639. 

Julius Cleon: Coll. Wadd. 6029: B.M. Cat. Phrygia, p. 217, no. 41 f. 

45 Ti. Julius Damas Claudianus: Num. Ztschr. lii (1919), p. 117, no. 2. 
C. Julius Hippianus: I.G.R. iv 1244. 

C. Julius C.f. Fab. Julianus: Ins. Magn. 151. 

C. Julius M.f. Lepidus: I.G.R. iv 1246. 

L. Julius Libonianus (va a>v iv SapS.) : Ins. Sardis 47 = I.G.R. iv 1523 

= S.E.G. iv 637. 

50 C. Julius M . . . : IBM. 894 = 7?. Phil, lxi (1935), p. 182F 
C. Julius Pardalas: I.G.R. iv 1611 b = O.G.I. 470 11. 

C. Julius Philippus: L.W. 1652 c: P.AS. 1 p. 100, no. 6; p. 102; 11 no. 
379 ( = O.G. 7 . 499): AM. xxvi (1901), p. 239, no. 3: B.C.H. xxix 
(1905), p. 361. 

C. Julius Python: B.C.H. xi (1887), p. 346, no. 1. 

C. Julius A . . . Saturninus: Echos d' Orient x (1907), p. 77, no. 2. 

55 T. Oppius Afer Pollius Tertullus: S.E.G. iv 519. 

C. Orfius Flavianus Philographus (vaov iv Kv£.) : I.G.R. iv 155. 
Philistes: Ins. Sardis 8 1 x = I.G.R. iv 1756 ix. 

Cn. Pompeius Hermippus (vaxov iv ’E <£.) : Ephesos 11 no. 69. 
Proclianus Trypho: I.G.R. iv 784 (cf. B.C.H. vu [ 1883], p. 308, no. 30 
and Coll. Wadd. 5734). 

60 Scopelianus: Philostratus Vit. Soph. 1 21, 2. 

M. Ulpius Appuleius Eurycles: I.G.R. iv 564: O.G.I. 509 (vacov iv 
Evpv. to E') (cf. I.G.R. iv 573-576 = O.G.I. 504-507). 
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Ulpius Damas (vau>v iv ’E^.) : Ephesos n no. 67. 

M. Ulpius Quir. Trypho Megas Antonianus: l.G.R. iv 882. 

Vedius Gaius Sabinianus: Ephesos hi no. 72. 

65 Cn. Vergilius Capito: Abh. Berl. A had. lgn, Anh. 1 p. 65, no. 3. See 
Chap. XXIII note 5. 

C. Voconius Aelius Stratonicus Acamantius (vomv iv Ilepy.) : J.O.A.I. 

xvi (1913), Beibl. 72, no. 2 = l.G.R. iv 525. 

L. Volcacius Tullus ?: O.G.I. 458, 1 . 42 as restored in Cl. Rev. xli 
(1927), p. n 9 f. 

. . . ( vaov iv Ku£.) : l.G.R. iv 157. 

NAMES NOT MENTIONED 

I.G.R. iv 578; 617; 688; 1213 ( = Dessau 8853) ; 1241 : RE.G. xix (1906), 
p. i39f., no. 71. 

ARCHIEREIAI 
Aelia Laevilla: Cl.G. 2823. 

Aeliana Regina (wife of Proclianus Trypho, see above). 

Antonia Caecilia (wife of Ti. Claudius Socrates, see above). 

Aurelia Hermonassa (wife of M. Aurelius Diadochus, see above) : 
I.GR. iv 1233. 

5 Aurelia Melite (vacvv iv %pvp.) : l.G.R. iv 1415 and 1435. 

Aurelia Tatia (wife of L. Aurelius Aristomenes, see above). 

Bassa (wife of [Julius ?] Cleon, see above): Imhoof-Blumer, Gr. 
Miinzen, p. 21 1, no. 681: Coll. Wadd. 6032. 

7a Claudia (wife of C. Julius A. . . . Saturninus, see above). 

7b Mar. Claudia Juliane ? (wife of M. Aurelius Zeno, ’Acridpxrj?) : 
l.G.R. iv 1386. 

Claudia Lorentia : l.G.R. iv 706. 

Claudia Tryphaena: l.G.R. iv 1571. 

10 Cornelia Secunda (wife of C. Julius Hippianus, see above). 

Flavia Ammion (vaov iv ’E $., wife of T. Flavius Varus Calvesianus 
Hermocrates, see above). 

Flavia Appia (wife of M. Ulpius Carpninius Claudianus, ’Acrtdpx 7 ) 5 ) : 
Cl.G. 2782. 

Flavia Lycia (wife of Ti. Claudius Celsus Orestianus, see above). 
Flavia Priscilla (wife of Aurelius Athenaeus, ’Atriapx-rjs) : l.G.R. iv 
1233 and 1234. 

15 Julia Marcellina (vacov iv Ilepy.) : MAM. A. vi 373 zzAnn. fip. 1940, 
205. 

Juliane (wife of Alciphron, see above). 

Memmia Ariste Teuthrantis: l.G.R. iv 687. 

Scaptia Firmilla (wife of C. Claudius Verulanus Marcellus, ’Acrt- 
dpxps) : J.O.A.I. vii (1904), Beibl. 42. 

Stratonice (wife of Ti. Claudius Phesinus, see above). 

20 Ulpia Marcella (wife of P. Aelius Paullus, see above) : l.G.R. iv 1225; 
1254=1423 (vawv iv tpvp.). 
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Vibia Polla (wife of C. Orfius Flavianus Philographus, see above). 

. . . (vamv tv *E<£.) : IBM. 553. 

2 . ASIARCHS 

Aelius Apion (to ft) : Mionnet Suppl. vii p. 359, no. 191; p. 358f., 
no. i88(?) (roy). 

P. Aelius Artemidorus: Mionnet 11 p. 549, no. 235; Suppl. v p. 347, no. 
427. 

L. Aelius Pigres (to y) : Coll. Wadd. 7072. 

Aelius Pollio: Mionnet Suppl. v p. 444, no. 1021; p. 440, nos. 1003 and 
I004(?). 

5 Aelius Themistocles : JUS. xi (1890), p. i2if., no. 5: name in B.M. 
Cat. Carta, p. 78, no. 7. 

P. Aelius Trypho: I.G.R. rv 795 (t/h s) : BM. Cat. Phrygia, p. 89, no. 
1 18; p. 101, no. 179^ 

P. Aelius Zeuxidemus Cassianus: I.G.R. iv 828. 

Aelius Zoilus: Mionnet Suppl. v p. 505, no. 54: Imhoof-Blumer Gr. 

Miinzen, p. 98, no. 203 (to ft). 

Alexander: Coll. Wadd. 6368 and 6371. 

10 Alf. Modestus: SJE.G. 1 331 (see Robert £t. Anat. p. 127). 

L. (?) Annianus: LG JR. iv 1226. 

M. Antonius Alexander Appianus: I.G.R. iv 1294. 

M. Antonius Antiochus: L.W. 244. 

Antonius Apollodorus (I) : L.W. 244. 

15 Antonius Apollodorus (II) : L.W. 213 (?) and 244: R.A. xxvm (1874), 
pp. 109L and nof. 

L. Antonius Hyacinthus: LG. xiv 1402 = /.G.l?. 1 198. 

Apollonius Quartianus: I.G.R. iv 665. 

Aruntius Matefrnus] : Ins. Sardis 77 = I.G.R. iv 1518. 

C. Asinius Agreus Philopappus: Coll. Wadd. 5591: BM. Cat. Phrygia, 
p. 44, no. 2f. 

20 Attalus: I.G.R. iv 1609 and 1610. 

20a L. Aufidius Euphemus: Robert Gladiateurs dans l’ Orient Grec. p. 
197, no. 206. 

L. Aurelius: Mionnet Suppl. v p. 326, no. 281 and p. 335, no. 348: 

Num. Chron. vi (18 66), p. 119. 

M. L. Aurelius: Mionnet iv p. 55, no. 285: Rev. Num. 1 (1883), p. 399. 
Aurelius Aelius Attalianus: Coll. Wadd. 5194: BM. Cat. Lydia, p. 216, 

no. 22 and p. 223!., nos. 58 and 62. 

M. Aurelius Artemidorus: Ephesos in no. 58. 

25 Aurelius Athenaeus: I.G.R. iv 1233 and 1234. 

Aurelius Damas: Hunter. Coll, n p. 285, no. 68. 

Aurelius Demetrius : Coll. Wadd. 6505 : Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. p. 290, 
no. 2; Monn. Gr. p. 412, no. 153 (?). 

M. Aurelius Diadochus: I.G.R. iv 1233. 

M. Aurelius 'EPASflNOT ?: B.C.H. 1 (1877), p. 55, no. iv. 
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30 Aurelius Gaius (vatov iv II epy.) : Abh. Berl. A fad. 1932, 5, p. 46, no. 8 
—Ann. Bp. 1933, 273. 

M. Aurelius Julianus (8ts): I.G JR. iv 1433. 

M. Aurelius Manilius Alexander: I.G.R. iv 1631 and 1635. 

M. Aurelius Manilius Hermippus: l.G JR. iv 1635. 

Aurelius Meidias : Eckhel D.N. 11 p. 455 and iv p. 207. 

35 Aurelius Menelaus: I.GJl. iv 154. 

M. Aurelius Mindius Matidianus Pollio (va$>v iv ’E O.G 1 . 525= 
Dessau 8858. 

Aurelius Pinytus Glyco ( va&v iv Bpvp .) : I.G. xii 2, 562 = I.G.R. iv 17. 
M. Aurelius Tertius: Hunter. Coll . 11 p. 375, no. 174I:.; p. 386, no. 253 
and Mionnet in p. 2i4f. nos. 1184 and 1198 and p. 250, no. 1410L 
(Tertius). 

M. Aurelius Themistocles: I.G.R. 1 798. 

40 M. Aurelius Tychicus: B.CJH. xix (1895), p. 560— AM. xxi (1896), 
p. 114! i 

M. Aurelius Zeno (to Sevrtpov) : I.G.R. iv 1481. 

M. Aurelius Zosimus: B.CJJ. xix (1895), p. 560 = AM. xxi (1896), 

P- 1 1 1 I . 1 

Carminius Claudianus: Coll. Wadd. 2268. 

Nem. Castricius Li. Paconianus : I.G.R. iv 1075. 

45 Chersiphron: I.G JR. iv 1431. 

Claudius Achaicus: Syll. 1 824 b. 

Ti. Claudius Aristeas: Reisen 1 no. 134: B.CJH. xv (1891), p. 208, 
no. 149. 

Ti. Claudius Aristion: J.OAJ. 1 (1898), Beibl. 76 ( =Ann . Bp. 1898, 
66); vni (1905), Beibl. 67 ( = Ann . Bp. 1906, 28 and 29 -Ephesos 
v i, nos. 1 and 13, rpts) . 

Claudius Calobrotus: Head H.N. 2 p. 681. 

50 Ti. Claudius Deioterianus: I.G.R. iv 906 and 907 ( = O.GJ. 495). 
Ti. Claudius Dynatus: *A px- AeXr. ix (1924-25), p. 10 3= Ann. Bp. 
1928, 14. 

M. Claudius Fronto: BM. Cat. Ionia, p. 16, no. if.: Hunter. Coll. 11 
p. 321, no. if. 

Ti. Claudius Hiero (Sts) : LG.R. iv 907 = O.GJ. 495. 

P. Claudius Menippus: L.W. 612 = AM. xxii (1897), p. 484!. 

55 Ti. Claudius Menogenes: I.GJR. iv 1688 —Ann. Bp. 1911, 51. See Abh. 
Berl. A fad. 1932, 5, p. 44. 

M. Claudius Niceratus Cerealius : I.G.R. iv 740. 

Ti. Cl[audius Philop]appus: I.GJR. xv 261. 

57a Ti. Claudius Piso Tertullinus: MAMA, vi 374: also in BM. Cat. 
Phrygia, p. 400, no. 41. 

Ti. Claudius Pius Pison[inus] (son of Italicus) : I.GR. iv 1567. 

Ti. Claudius Polemo: I.GJR. xv 883; 906; 907 ( = O.GJ. 495); 910. 

60 Claudius Pollio: Coll. Wadd. 6189: Imhoof-Blumer Kl. M. p. 244, 
no. 3!. 

Ti. Claudius Polydeuces Marcellus: Ins. Magn. 187. 
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M. Claudius P. Vedius Antoninus Sabinus (’Act. ttjs ’Aoaas) : Ephe- 
sos iv no. 10 = Ann. £p. 1935, 166 (perhaps P. Vedius Antoninus, 
see below). 

Claudius Salvius (vau>v iv l/xvp.): Ephesos in no. 72. 

Ti. Claudius Tatianus Julianus: I. B.M. 620. 

65 Claudius Themistocles: LG. 11 2 3704. 

C. Claudius Verulanus Marcellus: J.O.A. 1 . vn (1904), Beibl. 42. 
Claudius Zeno (vomv iv ’E <j>.) : Ephesos in no. 72. 

Cornelius Vettenianus (8' ?): Mionnet iv p. i28f., nos. 727 and 750: 

Coll. Wadd. 5262: B.M. Cat. Lydia, p. 261, no. 153. 

Crispus: Ins. Magn. 197. 

70 Domitius Rufus: Coll. Wadd. 7059: B.M. Cat. Lydia, p. 273E, no. 2o6f. 
Dom[ni]nus Rufus: I.G.R. iv 1381. 

Cn. Dottius Serg. Plancianus ( templi Epk.): C.I.L. in 6835; 6836; 6837 
( = Dessau 5081). 

Eunous: I.G.R. iv 263. 

T. Flavius Aristobulus: IBM. 500. 

75 Flavius Clitosthenes : P.AS. 1 p. nof., nos. 11 and 12 (81s): Ephesos 
11 no. 70. See Groag in J.O.A.I. x (1907), p. 287. 

T. Flavius Clitosthenes Julianus (vamv iv ’E (ft.) : I.G. xn 3, 525. 
Flavius Craterus (Sts) : I.G JR. iv 907 and 912. 

Ti. Flavius Demetrius: B.CJJ. xi (1887), p. 216, no. 8. 

M. Flavius Domitianus: J.O.A.I. xxvi (1930), Beibl. 57E 
80 T. Flavius Menander (I) : Ephesos m no. 62. 

T. Flavius Menander (II) : Ephesos hi no. 62. 

T. Flavius Munatius (’A <r. ’E<£.): Cl.G. 2990 = L.W. 158 a. 

Flavius Priscus ?: Mionnet iv p. 201, no. 31: Imhoof-Blumer Monn. 
Gr. p. 391E, no. 50. 

T. Flavius Quir. Pythio: C.IL. hi 14195 2 : Ephesos in nos. 33 and 34. 
85 M. Fulvius Publicianus Nicephorus: Ephesos 11 nos. 76-78 and 82; 

hi nos. 63 and 86: S.E.G. iv 539 and 540 = Ann. Ep. 1929, 122 and 
123. 

Glyco: Rev. Num. 1 (1883), p. 399. 

Hermolaus: Keil-Premerstein m no. 91. 

Julius Charidemus: B.M. Cat. Phrygia, p. 391, no. 21. 

[M. Julius ?] Dionysius (’Air. Ilepy.) : I.G.R. iv 1247 = O.G.I. 516; 
see Keil-Premerstein 11 p. 34 and R. Phil, xxxvn (1913), p. 308L 
90 C. Julius Julianus Tatianus: I.G.R. iv 1244 and 1245. 

90a Julius Menecles Diophantus: Robert Hellenica v (1948), p. 81, no. 318. 
C. Julius Philippus: O.GJ. 498. 

Ti. Julius Reginus {£' vaS>v iv ’E<f >. ) : l.B.M. 604 and 621. 

Q. Lol[lianus ?]: I.G.R. iv 472. 

Macarius: Milet 1 9, no. 339. 

95 C. Maternus: Imhoof-Blumer Gr. Miinzen, p. 202, no. 640. 
Menander: B.M. Cat. Phrygia, p. 390, no. 18 (Synaus). 

Menander: Rev. Num. 1 (1883), p. 400 (Hypaepa). 
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L. Pescennius Gessius: I.G.R. iv 1642: S.E.G. 11 652 = Ann. Ep. 1923, 

4 1 (/)• 

98a Philippus: see Chap. XVIII note 6r. 

Plotius Aurelius Gratus: I.G.R. iv 156. 

100 A. Plotius Leonidas: I.G. xii 3, 529 and 531. 

Pollianus: Mionnet in p. 249, no. 1407. 

Polybius: I.G.R. iv 1168 b. 

Cn. Pompeius Hermippus: M.k.B. iii 1 (1878-80), p. 177, no. r£a'. 
Pomponius Cornelius Lollianus Hedianus: I.G.R. iv 1424. 

105 Pythodorus : Strabo xiv p. 649. 

loga Rufus (perhaps Domitius Rufus) : Coll. Wadd. 5282. 

Rupillius Alexander] (Moschianus) : M.k.B. iii 1 (1878-80), p. 179, 
no. 

Sellius Sulla: I.G.R. iv 1643. 

Severus: Coll. Wadd. 5585: McClean Coll. 8753. 

Sulpicius Hermophilus: Eckhel DM. in p. 115; iv p. 207: name in 
Hunter. Coll, n p. 466, no. 26. 
no L. Timon: I.G.R. iv 1454. 

M. Ulpius (Appuleius) Eurycles: Coll. Wadd. 5545. 

M. Ulpius Damas Catullinus: O.GJ. 492. 

Ulpius Rufus (vadiv iv ’£$.): Ephesos in no. 17. 

P. Vedius Antoninus: Ephesos 11 nos. 39 ( = O.Gl . 510) and 65 (per- 
haps M. Claudius P. Vedius Antoninus Sabinus, see above). 

cuos : C.I.G. 2994 a -j- b. 

aw;: J.O.AJ. viii (1905), p. 128. 

vtojvos: Coll. Wadd. 5254. 

(vadiv iv Tpls) : Ephesos iii no. 70. 

: Ephesos iii no. 55. 

: Milet 1 7, no. 158. 

NAMES NOT MENTIONED 

L. W. 158 a: I.G.R. iv 1381 and 1612: Syll? 900 ( vadiv iv ’E(/>.) : J.O.A.I. 

xxv (1929), Beibl. 17 ( = Ann. Ep. 1930, 78) ; xxvi (1930), Beibl. 57: 
Coll. Wadd. 5503f. ( = B.M. Cat. Phrygia , p. 13, no. 62); 6369; 
7059 ( = B.M. Cat. Lydia, p. 273, no. 206) : B.M. Cat. Lydia, p. 
225, no. 65; von Fritze Ant. Miinzen Mysiens 1 p. 8 and p. 29E, 
nos. 84!. and 89!. 

B . BITHYN 1 A-PONTUS 

1 . ARCHONS (BITHYNIA) 

M. Aurelius Philippianus Jason: I.G.R. iii 60. 

Ti. Claudius Piso: I.G.R. iii 63 = O.G./. 528. 

Domitius Aurelius Diogenianus Callicles: I.G.R. iii 65. 

T. Flavius Pomponius Domitianus Timocrates: I.G.R. 111 67=1418. 
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2 . BITHYNIARCHS 

M. Aurelius Alexander: I.G.R. m 90 = 1435 = O.GJ. 531. 

M. Aurelius Chrysenius Demetrius: I.G.R. hi 1427. 

Aurelius Marcianus: I.G.R. hi 1397. 

M. Aurelius Mindius Matidianus Pollio: O.GJ. 525 = Dessau 8858 
(Sis): SJE.G. iv 520= Ann. Ep. 1928, 97 (rpis). 

Ti. Claudius Piso: I.G.R. hi 63= O.GJ. 528. 

Moschus: I.GJR. hi 21. 

Titius Ulpius Aelianus Papianus: I.G.R. hi 69 = 1419. 

T. Ulpius Aelianus Antoninus: I.G.R. Hi 69. 

B.CH. xxxiii (1909), p. 410, no. 410. 

NAME NOT MENTIONED 

I.GR. iu 67=1418. 

3 . ARCHIEREIS OF PONTUS 

M. Aurelius Alexander: I.GR. hi 90 = 1435 = O.Gi. 531. 

Aurelius Alexander Timotheus: I.G.R. in 79. See Robert £ t. Anat. 
p. 256. 

Ti. Claudius Lepidus: I.GR. hi 88. 

T. Julius Aquila: J.OAJ. xxvm (1933), Beibl. 73, no. 21. 

Scribonius (?) Pius: I.GR. in 107. 

4 . PONTARCHS 

M. Antonius Serg. Rufus: I.GR. m 115 = O.GJ. 529. 

M. Aurelius Alexander: I.GR. hi 90 = 1435 — O.GJ. 531. 

M. Aurelius Chrysenius Demetrius: I.GR. in 1427. 

L. Caecilius Ci. Clus. Proculus (also Lesbarch): I.GR. in 87 = 
J.OAJ. xxvm (1933), Beibl. 70, no. 18. 

Jul(ius), son of Timotlieus: Cl.G. 4183. 

M. Julius Julianus and wife Sexdlia Cyrilla (Uovrapxovvres) : I.GR. 
hi 97 = 5 /a d. Pont, in 2. 

Julius Potitus ?: I.GR. iu 116. 

Titius Ulpius Aelianus Papianus: I.GR. in 69 = 1419. 

T. Ulpius Aelianus Antoninus: I.GR. hi 69. 

I.GR. m 95. 

B.CH. xxxiii (1909), p. 410, no. 410. 

C. CILICIA 
CILIC ARCHS 
Domitius Felix Cronides: I.GR. m 912. 

Hemerius: I.GR. in 883 = Robert Hellenica vii (1949), p. 197!. 

D. GALATIA 

1 . ARCHIEREIS 

P. Aelius Macedon: I.GR. in 195 (see no. 184). 

Claudia[nus ?]:£.£. Bayer. Akad. 1860, p. 193, no. 2= I.GR. hi 232. 
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Ti. Claudius Bocchus: J.O.AJ. xxx ( 1937 ), Beibl. iof., no. 2 = Ann. 
Bp. 1937, 86. 

Ti. Claudius Quir. Deiotarus (81?) : I.GJi. hi 225 = O.GJ. 541. 

T. Flavius Gaianus: I.GJi. in 204: O.GJ. 547: J.OAJ. xxx ( 1937 ), 
Beibl. 23 f., no. 23 : Mordtmann Marm. Ancyr. p. ^ nos. n and iv. 

Quir. Heras (chains): /.GJ?. m 27 , 0 = 0 . GJ. 540. 

I.GJi. hi 205. 


2 . GALATARCHS 

C. Aelius Flavianus Sulpicius (8is): LG JR., hi 196 and 197: J.HS. 
xliv (1924), p. 42, no. 76 = Ann. Bp. 1924, 91 —Mil. Beyrouth 
xiii (1928), p. 244, no. 18: Mordtmann Marm. Ancyr. p. 21, no. 8. 
P. Aelius Macedon: I.GJi. hi 195. 

Aemilius Statorianus: I.G.R. in 198. 

Caecilius Hermianus: I.GJi. hi 179 = O.GJ. 549. 

Ti. Claudius Alexander: J.OAJ. xxx ( 1937 ), Beibl. 10L, no. 2 = Ann. 
Bp. 1937 , 86 . 

Ti. Claudius Bocchus: I.GJi. in 194 = O.GJ. 542 z=M 6 l. Beyrouth 
xm (1928), p. 237, no. 11. 

Claudius Caecilius Hermianus: J.O.A.I. xxx (1937), Beibl. 17, no. 12 
=Ann. Bp. 1937, 89. 

Ti. Claudius Procilianus: 1 .G JR. in 194 = O.GJ. 542 = Beyrouth 
xm (1928), p. 237, no. 11. 

T. Flavius Gaianus: /.GJ?. in 204: O.GJ. 547: J.O.A. 1 . xxx (1937), 
Beibl. 23b, no. 23: Mordtmann Marm. Ancyr. p. 3L, nos. 11 and iv. 

lus Januarius Licinianus: I.GJi. 111 231. 

Varus (?) : I.G.R. hi 201. 

E. LYCIA-PAMPHYLIA 

1 . ARCHIEREIS (LYCIA) 

Aelius Telemachus (Dicaearchus) : I.G.R. m 713. 

Antichares: TAM. 11 905 =l.G.R. hi 739, cc. 46-48. 

Antichares (Dionysius) : I.G.R. in 712. 

Apollonius (II) : T AM. 11 905 = I.G JR. in 739, c. 20. 

Apollonius (III) : TAM. n 905= LG JR. m 739, cc. 14 and 15. 
Archepolis: I.GJi. 111 705. 

Aristander: TAM. 11 905 =/.GJ?. m 739, c. 68: T.AM. 11 521; 929 = 
I.GJi. hi 741. 

Aristolochus: TAM. 11 338. 

Attalus: TAM. 11 905= I.GJi. m 739, c. 16. 

M. Aurelius .... archus ([Aristjocles) : TAM. ii 677. 

M. Aurelius Euelthon: TAM. 11 284 =/.GJ?. in 621. 

Caesianus: TAM. 11 600. 

Callistratus: TAM. 11 260. 

Cillortas: TAM. 11 905= I.G JR. 111 739, c. 23. 
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Ti. Claudius Quir. Agrippinus: T.A.M. a 422 a, 424, 423, 425 and 495 
-I.G.R. hi 670-673 and 603. 

Claudius Antimachus: T.A.M. n 905 = l.G.R. hi 739, cc. 36, 41 and 57. 
Ti. Claudius Caesianus Agrippa: T.AM. 11 ig^ — I.G.R. in 586. 
Claudius Callistratos Alexander: I.G.R. hi 710. 

Claudius Marcianus: T.AM. 11 905 -I.G.R. hi 739, c. 17. 

Claudius Sacerdos: I.G.R. m 492; 500 in: T.A.M. n 905 = 739, cc. 6 
and 7. 

Claudius Telemachus: T.AM. 11 905 = I.G.R. in 739, c. 1. 
Demetrius: T.AM. 11 905 = I.G.R. in 739, c. 22. 

Diogenes (?): T.AM. 11 175 -I.G.R. in 582. 

Sex. Flavius Andronicus: T.AM. 11 240. 

Flavius Attalus: I.G.R. in 704 1: T.AM. 11 905 =I.G.R. 111 739, c. 24. 
Flavius Sosus: I.G.R. in 704 1. 

Harmodius: T.AM. 11 330. 

Heraclianus (?) (Aristaenetus) : I.G.R. in 713. 

Heraclides: Philostratus Vit. Soph. 11 26, 1. 

[Jasjon (son of Embromus) : T.A.M. 11 905 = I.G.R. in 739 c. 19. 
Jason (son of Nicostratus) : I.G.R. m 704 11 a: T.A.M. 11 905 = I.G.R. 

hi 739, cc. 28 and 37. 

Julius Demetrius: I.G.R. in 713. 

[C. Julius Demosthenes] : I.G.R. in 487. 

C. Julius Diophantus: T.AM. n i45 = /.G.R. hi 524. 

C. Julius Heliodorus (Diophantus) : T.AM. n 143, 155, 601 c and 
905 =I.G.R. in 527, 526, 568 and 739, c. 35 (?). 

M. Julius Heliodorus: I.G.R. m 706. 

Julius Titianus Ph[a]n[i]as: I.G.R. in 704 1. 

C. Julius Tlepolemus: I.G.R. hi 705: T.A.M. 11 905 =I.G.R. 111 739, 
c. 61. 

C. Licinius Fronto: T.AM. n 448 — Z.G.if?. 684 (mentioned in I.G.R. 
hi 704 in b and d). 

Licinius Longus: T.AM. 11 250: I.G.R. 111 706: T.AM. 11 905 = I.G.R. 
in 739, c. 21. 

C. Licinius Musaeus (I) : I.G.R. in 493 and 494. 

C. Licinius Musaeus (II) ? : I.G.R. 496 (cf. 500 n, 1 . 10). 

C. Licinius Pbilinus: T.AM. n 678. 

Licinius Stasithemis: T.AM. n 247: I.G.R. 111 704 1: T.AM. n 905 = 
I.G.R. in 739, cc. 42 and 60 (?). 

Ma . . . . Nicagoras: T.A.M. n 905 = I.G.R. 111 739, c. 62. 

Marcius Thoas: I.G.R. hi 494 and 496. 

Mausolus: I.G.R. in 706 (mentioned in 704 1). 

M[ett]ius Androbius: T.AM. n 905 = I.G.R. 111 739, c. 44. 

Nicias: I.G. xiv 1878 — I.G.R. 1 3x2. 

[Nijcostratus (Xanthippus) : B.G.U. 913 (a.d. 206). 

Opramoas: T.A.M. 11 578 (= I.G.R. m 679); 579; 907, 908 and 905 = 
I.G.R. hi 731, 738 and 739, cc. 26, 30, 32, 53, 63, 66 and 69. 
Pasicrates: T.A.M. 11 522. 
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Philippus: TAM. n 15 = l.G.R. hi 539. 

Pigres; T.A.M. 11 838 d = l.G.R. hi 649. 

[Poljycharmus: TAM. n 905 = 1 .G.R. hi 739, c. 34. 

Praxio: I.G.R. in 698 = Sy//. 3 1234. 

Protoleo: TAM. n 331. 

Quintus (?) : T.AM. 11 208 = I.G.R. in 591. 

[Sar]pedon: T.AM. n 905 = I.G.R. in 739, c. 26. 

Taurinus: T.AM. n 259 = I.G.R. in 638. 

Timarchus: TA.M. 11 765 = I.G.R. in 640. 

Trebemus: TAM. n 833 z=I.G.R. hi 647. 

[Vejranius: T.AM. n 113. 

Q. Veranius Clus. Eudemus: T.AM. 11 2%% = I.G.R. 111 628. 
[Veranijus [Jas]on: T.AM. n i<)8=I.G.R. in 589. 

Veranius Priscianus: I.G.R. in 704 1. 

Q. Veranius Clus. TlepolemUs: T.AM. 11 41 c; 288 ( = I.G.R . in 628) : 

I.G.R. in 705: T.AM. n <p5 = I.G.R. hi 739, cc. 43 and 63. 

L. Viberinus: I.G.R. in 500 in, 1 . 41: T.AM. 11 905 = I.G.R. hi 739, 
cc. 8 and 12. 


NAMES UNKNOWN 

TAM. 11 191 and i^ = I.G.R. hi 590 and 586: I.G.R. in 71 1. 
ARCHIEREIAI 

Artemon (Tata) (wife of Philippus, see above). 

Flavia Nan(n)e: T.AM. 11 2 o6=I.G.R. 1 11 592. 

Herpidasa (Sarpedonis) : I.G.R. in 693. 

Marcia Ge (wife of Marcius Thoas, see above). 

2 . LYCIARCHS 

[A]po[llonius] : T.AM. n 905 = I.G.R. m 739, c. 18. 

Apollonius (III): T.AM. n 915 =I.G.R. in 736. 

M. Aurelius Dionysius: T.AM. n 572 — I.G.R. in 556 = 0 .G 1 . 568 = 
Dessau 8840. 

M. Aurelius Eucarpus: T.AM. n 190 = I.G.R. in 585 (name from 
TAM. 11 189 = /.£?./?. in 584). 

M. Aurelius Quir. Laetus (Paetus) : TAM. 11 497 = /.GJ?. hi 604. 
Aurelius Pamphilus (?): T.AM. n 771. 

Aurelius Philotas: T.AM. n 688. 

M. Aurelius [S]o[l]on: I.G.R. in 767. 

M. Aurelius Troilus: I.G.R. in 461 and 462. 

Claudius Dryantianus: I.G.R. in 500 11, 1 . 64. 

Ti. Claudius : I.G.R. in 491. 

Ti. Claudius Telemachus: T.AM. 11 175 = I.G.R. in 582 = 1515: 

T.A.M. n 301-306 ^I.G.R. in 622-626 (see Chap. XXII note 70). 
Diogenes: Festschr. f. H. Kiepert, p. 156, no. 5 = T.AM. 11 741. 

M. Domitius Philippus: T.AM. n 24 = I.G.R. 111 538. 

Flavianus Diogenes: I.G.R. hi 500 iv, 1 . n. 
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Jason (son of Nicostratus) : I.G.R. m 704 11 a, b, and d. 

C. Julius Demosthenes: l.GJt. m 500 n, 1 . 52A 
Julius Mettius: T.AM. 11 682-686 = I.GJZ. hi 517-519. 

Licinius Longus : I.G.R. hi 492; 500 11, hi and vi. 

Licinius Musaeus (I) : LG JR. hi 500 n, 1 . 4f. 

Licinius Stasithemis : I.G JR. 111 706. 

Ma[rcianus] (?): TAM. 11 905= AG. i?. m 739, c. 19. 

Marcius Deioterianus: I.G JR. iv 907 ( = O.G.A 495) and 912. 

Marcius Titianus: I.G.R. m 500 hi, 1 . 28L 
Marcius Thoas: l.GJR. hi 500 11, 1 . 6f. 

Mettius Androbius: l.GJR. in 500 v: T.AM. n 905 ?=LG.R. hi 739, 
c - 45 * 

Mettius Irenaeus: I.G.R. m 500 v. 

Opramoas: TAM. 11 915 and 905= AG JR. hi 736 and 739, c. 24A 
Torquatus: Mon. Ant. xxiii 1 (1914)^ p. 214, no. 152. 

M. Aurelia Chrysion (Nemeso), Aviaapxura-a: TAM. 11 188 and 189 
= 1 .G JR. hi 583 and 584. 

Aurelia Niciane Dibidoriane Harmasta (airo AvKtapx‘ a s) : T.AM. in 
1, 277 and 485. 

3 . PAMPHYLIARCHS 

Solymius: B.CJH. xxiii (1899), p. 30 if., no. 30 = T.AM. hi 1, 127. 

NAMES NOT MENTIONED 

I.G JL hi 474. 

TAM. hi 1, 138. 
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CULTS OF ROMA AND AUGUSTUS 

(In part from an unpublished manuscript of the late A. O’Brien-Moore) 

A . ROMA ALONE 

1 . REPUBLICAN PERIOD 

Alabanda: Livy xliii 6, 5 (temple and festival, 170 b.c.). 

Astypalaea : LG. xii 3, 173 = iv 1028 b, 1 . 25 (altar, 105 b.c.). 

Cibyra: O.GJ. 762 (statue 2d C.). 

Ephesus: I.G.R. iv 297 =zO.GJ. 437, 1 . 90 (priest, 94/3 b.c.) : Ephesos 11 no. 30 
(1st C., priests): I.G JR. iv 1262 (festival). 

Hierocaesareia : I.G JR. iv 1309 (priest). 

Ionian Federation: I.G JR. iv 1539, 1 . 12 (sacrifice). 

Lycian Federation: TAM. n 583 = I.G.R. in 563 = O.GJ. 556 (priest, 1st C.). 
See also Chap. X note 30 (now JUS. lxviii [1948], p. 46!.). 

Magnesia ad Maeandrum: Ins. Magn. 88 ( = SyllJ 1079, festival, 2d and 
1st C.); 127 (festival, 1st C.). 

Miletus: Milet 1 7, no. 203 (temple, priest and festival, about 130 b.c.) : AM. 
xliv (1919), p. 32, no. 18 a, restored in B.C.H. xux (1925), p. 232b 
(festival, 2d C.). 

Mitylene: LG. xii 2, 25 = I.G.R. iv 27 (dedication ?, 47 b.c. ?). 

Pergamum: I.G.R. iv 1692 = 5 y//.® 694 (sacrifices, soon after 129 b.c.): CJ.L. 
ni 399 (priest, 1st C.). 

Rhodes: I.G. xii 1, 46 and 730 ( = SyllJ 724) =1 I.G.R. iv 1131 and 1140 (fes- 
tival, 1st C.). 

Sardis: I.G.R. iv 297= O.GJ. 437, 1 . 9of. (priest, 94-93 b.c.) : Ins. Sardis 27 
( =I.G.R . iv 1757); 93; 112 and 113 ( — I.G.R. iv 1522 and 1526) (priests). 

Smyrna: Tacitus Ann. iv 56, 1 (temple, 195 b.c.). 

Stratoniceia : I.G.R. iv 247, 1 . 25 f. (festival, 150 ? b.c.) : O.GJ. 441, 1 . 133 (fes- 
tival, 8r b.c.). 

Tripolis ?: MAMA, vi 53 = Ann. £ p. 1940, 183. 

2 . REPUBLIC OR EARLY EMPIRE 

Apameia Cibotus: I.G.R. rv 793 (priest). 

Eumeneia: LG.R. rv 741 (priest). 

Teos: B.CJL. xix (1895), p. 554 (priest). 

Thyateira: I.G JR. iv 1228 (priest); 1304 (priest), see Robert Hellenic a vi 
(1948), p. 71. 

Trysa: I.G.R. in 687 (priest). 

3 . IMPERIAL PERIOD 

Anazarbus: J.O.AJ. xvm (1915), Beibl. 55 (priest). 

Aperlae : I.G.R. in 692 (priest) . 

Apollonia: I.G JR. m 320 and 322 ( =zMA.M.A . iv 142) (priests). 
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Cos: I.G.R. iv iQ&) = Syil. s 1066 (festival). 

Dorylaeum: I.G.R. iv 522= O.G.L 479 (priest). 

Hyllarima: B.CH. lviii (1934), p. 379 (dedication). 

Lycian Federation: I.G.R. m 474; 490; 595 = T.A.M. n 223 (priests). 
Termessus: TAM. 111 1, 90, 1 09-1 14, 153 and 17 6 = I.G.R. in 437-443 and 446: 
Denkjchr. Wien. A\ad. lxix (1929), 3, p. 28f. (priests). 

B. ROM A A N D AUGUSTUS 

(Apart from provincial cults) 

Alabanda: B.CH. x (1886), p. 306L, no. 2-R.E.G. v (1892), p. 411, no. 7: 

B.CH. lviii (1934), p. 30of., no. 3 = Ann. Bp. 1935, 46 (priests). 
Bargylia: B.CH. v (1881), p. i9if., no. i4 = xvm (1894), p. 25, no. 21 (priest, 
about aj>. 80). 

Cyme: I.GR. iv 1302 (priest, after 2 b.c.). 

Halicarnassus: IBM. 894 (temenos). 

Mitylene : l.G. xii 2, 656 = I.G.R. iv 95 (priest) . 

Mylasa: CJ.G. 2696 (temple): B.CJH. xii (1888), p. 15, no. 4(?) (priest, 
3 B.C.-AJ). 2). 

Nysa: CJ.G. 2943 =Syll. s 781 (priest, x b.c.). 

Pergamum: I.G.R. iv 316 = 473 ( ? ) ; 454 (priests). 

Priene: Ins. Priene 222 (priest). 

Samos: LG JR. iv 975 and 977 (dedications). 

Thyateira: I.G.R. iv 1304 (altar); see Robert Hellenica vi (1948), p. 71. 
ROMA AND JULIA AUGUSTA 

Attaleia: Ann. Scuol. Atene in (1921), p. iof., no. 1 =S.E.G. 11 696 = Ann. 
Bp. 1922, 2 (priestess, 1st C.). 

C. AUGUSTUS ALONE 

Assus: I.G.R. iv 256 and 257 (priest). 

Cos: I.G.R. iv 1087. 

Ephesus: C.I.L. 111 6070 = 7118 = Dessau 97 (temple, 5 b.c.). 

Eresus: l.G. xii Suppl. no. 124 (temple). 

Heradeia ad Latmum: R. Phil, xxm (1899), p. 287, no. 10 (altar). 

Hypaepa ? : Keil-Premerstein 111 no. 107 (temple). 

Ilium: l.G JR. iv 220 (priest). 

Miletus: Milet 1 2, no. 7 b and p. xx (temple). 

Sardis: Ins. Sardis I.G.R. iv 1756, 1 . 13L (temple, 5 b.c.). 

Sebaste: l.G JR. iv 691 (priest ?). 

Thyateira: Robert Hellenica vi (1948), p. 71, no. 23 (priest). 

Antioch : C.IL. 111 6848. 

Sinope: CJL. m 6980. 

Termessus: TAM. in 1, 6 $^= l.G JR. hi 447 (priest). 

Paphlagonia: I.G.R. hi 137 =O.GJ. 532 = Dessau 8781 =Stud. Pont, in 66 
(3 B.C.). 
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GROUPS OF RESIDENT ROMANS 

Kornemann in R.E. iv 1185!.: Chapot Prov. Procons. p. i88f. (Asia only) : 
F. Poland Gesch. d. Griech. Vereinswesens, p. 595E: J- Hatzfeld Les Trafi- 
quants Italiens, etc. pp. 46!., (jof and i6of.: Broughton in Econ. Surv. iv 
p. 88of. 

ASIA 

Adramyttium ? : Appian Mith. 23. 

Alia (or Acmonia ?) : Ramsay C.B. 1 p. 641, no. 533 =I.G.R. 1 v 632. 
Apameia Cibotus: C.I.L. m 365: l.G.R. iv 779, 785, 786, 788 and 789 ( = 
M.A.M.A. vi 180), 790, 791, 793 and 794: M.A.M.A. vi 177 and 183 = 
Ann. £p. 1940, 195 and 197. 

Assus: l.G.R. iv 248, 249, 250, 251 ( = Syll? 797), 254 (?), 255 and 259. 
Attaleia: l.G.R. iv 1169 (curator). 

Caunus ? : Appian Mith. 23. 

Chios: l.G.R. iv 943 ( = Syll. s 785) and 1703. 

Cibyra: l.G.R. iv 903-905, 913 and 916-19. 

Cnidus: B.C.H. xxxiv (1910), p. 425, no. i = xxxvi (1912), p. 667. 

Cos: l.G.R. iv 1087: Ann. Ep. 1947, 55. See also Hatzfeld, p. 152E 
Cyzicus: C.I.L. in 7061: l.G.R. iv 142 as restored in R.E.G. xlii (1929), p. 
427E, no. 2; 148. 

Dorylaeum: Echos d’Orient x (1897), p. 77. 

Ephesus: Ephesos 11 no. 58: Cassius Dio li 20, 6£.: Appian Mith. 23 (?). 
Erythrae: l.G.R. iv 1545 and 1548 as restored in R.E.G. xxix (1916), p. 170E; 
1546; 1547. 

Hierapolis: l.G.R. iv 818 (Koi^Sei'Tafpjx+ras). 

Ilium: l.G.R. iv 190 and 224. 

Lampsacus: Cicero 11 Verr. 1 69: Appian B.C. v 137 (?) (see Chap. XVII 
note 35). 

Laodiceia: C.I.L. hi 12242 = l.G.R. iv 864+873. 

Methymna: LG. xn 2, 517 and 518 = l.G.R. iv 4 and 5. 

Mitylene: C.I.L. hi 455 = 7160. 

Nais: l.G.R. iv 713 (a.d. 88). 

Pergamum: l.G.R. iv 294= O.G.l. 764, 1 . 19 as corrected in A.M. xxix (1904), 
p. 389 (ca. 125 b.c.); 315: A.M. xxiv (1899), p. 187, no. 48: Cicero pro 
Flacco 71 : Appian Mith. 23 ?. 

Philadelpheia: l.G.R. iv 1644. 

Priene: Ins. Priene 112, 1 . 80; 113, 11 . 39 and 77b; 123. 

Prymnessus: C.I.L. in 7043 = 14192 ^ — l.G.R. iv 675. 

Rhodes: Cassius Dio lx 24, 4 (see Hatzfeld, p. 156). 

Sebaste ? : l.G.R. iv 684. 

Smyrna: l.G.R. iv 1484: Cicero pro Flacco 71. 

Stratoniceia (Caria): B.C.H. v (1881), p. 191, no. 12 ( = xi [1887], p. 146E 
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no. 47); xi p. 147L, nos. 48 and 51; xii (1888), p. 255 ( = xxvm [1904], 
p. 23L, no. 2) ; xxvni p. 245, no. 54. 

Synnada: MAMA, vi 372= Ann. £p. 1940, 204. 

Teos: I.GJR. iv 1579. 

Thyateira: I.GJR. w 1209 as restored in R. Phil, lv (1929), p. 136!.; 1235; 
1255 (curator). 

Tralles: C 1 JL. in 444: CJ.G. 2927 and 2930 (curator): B.C.H. v (1881), p. 
347, no. 10: PAS. 1 p. io8f., no. 10: Cicero pro Flacco 71 : Appian Mith. 
2 3 (?)• . 

Unknown place in Lydia: I.G.R. iv 1357=1494. 

BITHYNIA 

Nicaea: Cassius Dio li 20, 6f. 

CILICIA 

Mallus: CJJL. in 13617 = 14177 10 (?). 

ISAURIA 

Isaura Vetus: I.G.R. in 292 and 294 and Den\maler aus Ly\aonien, etc. no. 
152 (o-ofinokirevoiievoi, see Chap. XVIII note 44) . 

PAMPHYLIA 

Attaleia: Ann. Scuol. Atene viii-ix (1925-26), p. 363, no. 2 =S.E.G. vi 646= 
Ann. Ep. 1941, 147 (<TVfj.‘Tro\iT€v 6 p€voC) . 

PAPHLAGONIA 

Gangra: I.GJR. in 137 = O.GJ. 532= Dessau 8781 -Stud. Pont, in 66 (3 b.c.). 

PISIDIA 

Conana: I.GJR. in 325 (?): Ann. Scuol. Atene hi (1921), p. 43, no. 31 = 
SE.G. 11 744 = Ann. Ep. 1922, 4. 

PONTUS 

Amisus: I.G.R. iv 314 (o~v[i.iro\iTCv 6 fievoti) . 
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More important references are marked with 
asterisks. Names of Roman emperors appear in 
the usual English form and are printed in 
small capitals. Names of other Romans are 
listed according to the nomen gentilicium. 
From the Appendices only the names of the 
governors of provinces are listed. 

Aarassus: see Arinssus 
Aba, ruler of Olba, 434, 1144 
Abas, R., 359 
Abbaitae, 142, 1208 
Abbaitis, 153, 782, 1042 
Abdera, 959, 961 

Abgarus, king (of Osroene?), 1528 
Abgarus II of Osroene, 1228 
Abgarus VII, 1466 
Abgarus VIII, 674, 1542-4 
Abgarus IX, 685, 1543, 1553 
Abgarus X, 697, 1562 
Abilene, 512, 1367 

Abonuteichus (Ionopolis), 188, 1082, 1087, 
1233 

Abrettene, 142, 617, 1022, 1501 
Abretteni, 142, 1022 
Abrostola, 800 
Absarus, 1483 
Absarus, R,, 1225 

Abydus, 15, 17, 43-4, 82*, 89, 104, 106, 234, 
742, 752, 1012-23 
Acalissus, 620, 1378, 1391 
Acamas (hero), 638, 1001 
Acampsis, R., 1225 
Acarnanians, 943 

Achaeans, 126, 783-4, 985, 1149 
Achaei in Russia, 1226 
Achaeus (I), 4 

Achaeus (II), 9-1 1, 101, 102, 122, 127, 262, 
265, 278, 313, 741, 743 
Acharaca, 128, 989, 991, 1023 
Acherusian Cave, 308, 1192 
Acholius of Sardis, 1567 
Achyraus, 798 
Acilisene, 1222, 1226 
Acilius Aviola, M\, 1432-4, 1582 
Acilius Glabrio, M\, 297, 348, 349, 351, 1590 
Acmonia, 132, 379, 472, 544, 582, 999, 1245 
Acrasus, 124, 972, 979, 980 
Acratus, 564, 1422 
Actium, Battle of, 440, 443, 453 
Ada, ruler of Halicarnassus, 86, 91 1 
Adada, 264, 458, 1136 

Adana, 273*, 280, 300, 421, 620, 1148, 1540 
Adiabenc, 608, 672, 673, 686, 1554 
Adiatorix, 436, 444, 1268, 1287 
Adlectio, 1441 

Adobogiona, sister of Brogitarus, 406, 1236 
Adobogiona, w. of Brogitarus, 406, 1236 
Adramyttium, 83*, 89, 216-17, 237, 905, 949; 
Gulf of 35, 83 


Adrasteia, 902, 1208 
Adrastus: see Attalus 
Adruta, 982, 1023 
Adscript i (in treaty), 744-6 
Aduli, inscr. from, 933-4, 936 
Advocatus fisci, 1489 
Aechmon, Lycian commander, 1167-8 
Aedile (of colony), 1327, 1335 
Aefulanus, M., 1421, 1582 
Aegae, 47, 84*, 102, 114, 117, 417, 906, 939, 
940, 958, 1198, 1358 

Aegaeae, 274-5*, 4io, 421, 473, 620, 689, 708, 
1150, 1540 

Aegina, 155, 744, 971 

Aegosagae, 742, 923 

Aelius Aglaus, 1441, 1549, 1585 

Aelius Alcibiades, P., 619, 651, 657, 1481 

Aelius Ammonius, P., 1483 

Aelius Antipater, 1592 

Aelius Aristides, P., 663, 666, 1477, 1492, 1537 

Aelius Bruttius Lucianus, P., 1600 

Aelius Caesar, L., 630 

Aelius Casinus Atianus, 1571, 1592 

Aelius Lamia Aelianus, L., 1584 

Aelius Phlegon, P., 619 

Aelius Pollio: see Claudius 

Aelius Proculus, 1594 

[Aelijus Profculus], 1599 

Aemilian, 704 

Aemiiianus: see Asellius; Nummius 
Aemilius, procos. of Asia, 1586 
Aemilius, L., procos. of Asia, 1585 
Aemilius, M., 964 
Aemilius Aquila: see Julius 
Aemilius Carus, L„ 1593 
Aemilius Frontinus, 1585 
Aemilius Juncus, 1586 
Aemilius Lepidus, M’., 1362-3 
Aemilius Lepidus, M., Cos. 78 B.c., 321 
Aemilius Lepidus, M., envoy to Philip V, 752 
Aemilius Lepidus, M., procos. of Asia, 506, 
1362-3, 1581 

Aemilius Lepidus, Q., 1580 
Aemilius Lepidus Livianus, Mam., 1208 
Aemilius Paullus, L., 395, 954 
Aemilius Regillus, L., 757 
Aemilius Scaurus, M., 362, 1229 
Aemilius Zosimus, A. of Priene, 256, 1119, 
1130 

Aeneas, 82, 103 
Aenetus, 90, 844, 920 
Aenus, 752 

Aeolis, II, 35, 44-5, 53, 57, 84, 89, 866 
Aerae, 899 

Aesepus, R., 329, 782 

Aetolian League, 11-12, 24, 72, 100-2, 315, 
743, 745, 765, 768, 900, 934, 938 
Aezani, 132, 544, 564, 637, 655, 672, 676, 
999-1000, 1018, 1402, 1542 
Afranius, L., 358, 361, 377, 1220 
Afranius Burrus, Sex., 553, 558 
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Afranius Flavianus, P., 1479, 1481, 1584 
Afrinus: see Annius 
Afyon Karahisar, 42, 787, 788, 1101 
Agathostratus, Rhodian admiral, 880, 932 
Agelaus, Aetolian strategos, 938 
Agerensis (?), Ager, 1173 
Aglaus: see Aelius 

Agonothete, 62, 167, 449, 450, 652-4, 1319, 
1352, 1522-3 

Agoranomos, 60, 135, 645, 650, 840, 849, 
too7, 1027, 1030, 1135, 1511-12. 1519 
Agrillum, 800 

Agrippa: see Fonteius: Julius: Vipsanius 
Agrippea (Phanagoreia), 478, 1340 
Agrippina, w. of Germanicus Caesar, 497, 498 
Agrippina, w. of Claudius, 542, 553, 563 
Agrippinus: see Claudius 
Agrius Publeianus Bassus, L., 1129 
Agroeira (Alloeira), 980 
Ahenobarbus: see Domitius 
Aias, Chief Priest of Olba, 494, 1144, 1354 
Aisymneles (- tai ), 835, 837, 1184 
Ajax, 269, 614 
Ak Dag, Lycian, 517-19 
Ak Dag, Lydian, 782, 785 
Ak Kaya, Pass of, 786, 890 
Ak Ova ( Tarsica , Regio), 302, 303, 1185 
Akar Qay: see Cayster, Phrygian 
Akstafa, R., 1226 
Ala Dag, Bithynian, 307, 108 r 
Alabanda, 52, 105, 109, 130-1*, 134, 146, 258, 
431. 473. 498, 749. 992-5. 1337 
Alabandus (hero), 993 
Alabaster, 493 

Alakir Qay, 517-19. 1372, 1374 

Alani, 575, 621, 659, 661, 1418, 1438, 1483 

Alastus, 1326 

Alazan, R. (Abas, R.), 359 
Albani, Trans-Caucasian, 339, 358, 359, 367, 
607, 621, 1225-6, 1418, 1465 
Albinius Saturninus, L., 1586, 1592 
Albinus, procos. of Asia, 1586 
Albinus: see Clodius 
Albius Pullaienus Pollio, 1583 
Albucius, T., 173 
Albus: see Antonius 
Alcaeus, 49 
Alcetas, 1136 
Alcibiades: see Aelius 
Aleian Plain, 271, 1146 
Alexander the Great, 74, 282, 868-9, 889-90; 
and cities, 75, 78, 82, 85-6, 121, J40, 185, 
262, 264-5, 273-4, 824, 893, 9ro; and fed- 
erations, 65-6; freedom of cities, 5, 56-7, 
822-4, 826-8; march, 42, 259, 266, 276, 
523. 1375 

Alexander, s. of Herod, 485, T414 
Alexander, s. of Tigranes V, 576, 1439 
Alexander of Calydon, Aetolian strategos , 942 
Alexander Berenicianus: see Julius 
Alexander Helius, son of Cleopatra, 1287, 1291 
Alexandria ad Issum, 276, 708, 1152 
Alexandria Troas, 9, 69, 82*, 92, tor, 106, 


615, 626, 633. 875, 923, 947; free, 234, 
940, 958; Roman colony, 472, 1334 
Alexandriane (Tarsus), 690 
Alfius Maximus, P., r459, 1597 
Alinda, 85, 146 

Alliance, 865; between cities, 102, 264, 458, 
907, 962; between city and Egypt, 96; city 
and king, 17, 57, 832-3, 939-40; Rome and 
city, no, 115, 156, 417, 967. See also 
Friendship and Alliance; Treaty 
AUius Maximus, Q., 1582 
Ally of Rome (title), 637, 1498 
Aludda, 802 
Alum, 179 

Alutus (Alontas), R., 1530 
Alybe, 1069 

Amanides (Amanicac), Pylae, 1153 
Amanus, Mt., 271, 362, 397-8, 1253; King- 
dom of, 377, 445. 475. 499 
Amaseia, 180-1*, 189, 21 r, 342, 370, 435, 466, 
486, 605, 622, 637, 1072, 1232-3, 1284, 
1329, 1540 

Amastris (city), 188-9, 191. 209, 309, 341, 
370, 590, 658, 1087, 1193-4, 1472 
Amastris, Queen, 187, 188, 309 
Amazons, 182 
Ameria, 182, 1073 

Amisus, 185-6*, 333-4. 337. 360, 368, 409, 
435. 59°. 594> 602, 604, 649, 1078, 1080; 
free, 337-8, 370, 444. 473. M5° 

Amlada, 138, 290, 456, 760-1, 766, 774, 1174 
Ammonius: see Aelius 

Amnias, R., Valley of, 187, 197, 324, 369, 372, 
434, 465, 1081, 1093-4 
Amorgos, 892 

Amphiaraus of Oropus, 1056, 1113 
Amphictyonic Council, too, 134, 503, 765, 
768, 899-900, 993 
Amphilochus, 274, 638, 1132 
Amphipolis, 1105 

Amphistratus, archon at Delphi, 772 
Amphitheatre, 655, 1526 
Amphodarchai, 1007 

Ampius Balbus, T., 383, 402, 405, 1247, 1256, 
1580, 1595 

Amyntas, King of Galatia, 426, 427, 433, 434, 
438, 443, 445 . 453. 464. 1276, 1282-4, 1304 
Amyntianus (cognomen), 1304 
Amyzon, 105, 677, 764, 909, 962 
Anabura, 457, 1316 
Anaea, Plain of, 78, 97, 141. 886, 892 
Anagome, 795 

Ana'itis (goddess), 182, 370, 1073, 1222, 1226- 
7. See also Artemis of Hiera Come (Persian) 
Ana'itis, Region of, 354, 1222, 1226 
Anamur, Cape, 266 
Anata\tai, 850 
Anava, Lake (A?i Golii), 784 
Anaxandrides, archon at Delphi, 1003 
Anaxenor, agent of Antony, 428 
Anaximbrotus, royal governor, 970 
Anazarbus, 275*, 473, 708, 1151, ^56, 1483, 
1508 

Anchiale, 1146 
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Anchialus, King of the Heniochi, 1465 
Ancyra in Galatia, 455, 459, 569, 607, 612, 
618, 626, 655, 706, 1311, 1318, 1469; 
Battle of, 8, 737 
Ancyra in Mysia, 782 
Andabilis, 1469 
Andania, 849 
Andeira, 44 

Andrapa: see Neapolis-Neoclaudiopolis 
Andriace, 520, 524, 528, 620, 754, 1357 
Andron of Laodiceia, 1271 
Andronicus, Pergamene envoy, 775, 778 
Andros, 428; Battle of, 936 
Andya (Jay, 761 

Anemurium, 550, 1142, 1156, 1365 
Anicius Crispinus, A,, 1423-4 
Anicius Faustus, Q., 1585 
Anisa, 1352-3 

Annaeus Seneca, L., 553, 558 
Anneius, M., legate of Cicero, 397, 1250 
Annia Faustina, 1326, 1573 
Annia Galeria Faustina, w. of M. Aurelius 
Antoninus, 665-6 
Annius Afrinus, M,, 1405, 1596 
[An]nius Callus Vecilius Crispinus Mansua- 
nius Marcellinus Numisius Sabinus, 1460, 
159 ? 

Annona Militaris, 676, 694, 1545 
Antalya, Gulf of, 260, 287, 288, 516, 519, 520 
Anthemusia, 1531 
Anticragus, 1180 

Antigenes, Rhodian commander, 88 1 
Antigoneia, 971 

Antigoneia (Alexandria Troas), 69 
Antigoneia (Nicaea), 971 
Antigoneia in Greece, 945 
Antigonus I Monophthalmus, 3, 129, 523, 825, 
916; founder of cities, 69, 70, 76, 83, 120, 
305; freedom of cities, 67-70, 89, 872-4, 876 
Antigonus II Gonatas, 94, 97, 914 
Antigonus III Doson, 12, 749, 913-14 
Antigonus, artist, 740-1 
Antimony, 45, 807 
Antinous, 614, 622, 1472 
Antioch-near-Pisidia, 457*, 464, 470, 581, 655, 
1282, 1315-16; Roman colony, 459-60, 
1319-20 

Antioch in Syria, 296-7, 368, 468, 498, 607, 
621, 666, 669, 672, 688, 707-9, 717, 1330-1, 
1568 

Antiocheia: (Adana), 280, 1148; (Alabanda), 

130, 993; (Magarsus), 280, 1150; (Tar- 
sus), 272, 280, 1147 

Antiocheia ad Cragum, 549, 1180, 1408 
Antiocheia ad Macandrum, 128*, 655, 790, 
988-9 

Antiocheia in Persis, 896, 941, 1316 
Antiochiane ( strategist ), 1368, 1460 
Antiochianus: see Flavius 
Antiochis, d. of Achaeus (I), 4, 728 
Antiochis, w. of Ariarathes IV, 770 
Antiochus I Soter, 4-7, 90, 94-6, 311, 731, 
733, 925-6; founder of cities, 120, 125, 128, 

131, t33. 99°> 995; and free cities, 926-8, 


930; and Ionian Federation, 825-6, 871; 
letter, 990 

Antiochus II Theos, 8, 96-8, 120, 127, 133, 
735. 927-8, 986 

Antiochus III the Great, 101, 280, 314; and 
cities, 17-18, 103, 105-6, 129-30, 134, 140, 
261, 825, 948, 992, 1004, 1 133-4, 1380; and 
Pergamum, 753, 756-7; and Philip V, 15, 
750-1 ; power in Asia Minor, u, 16-18, 82, 
102, 105-6, 278, 524, 754; and Rome, 18-19, 
107, 755-6 

Antiochus IV Epiphanes, 20, 23, 280, 767, 
969, 1159 

Antiochus VI Dionysus, ti6o 
Antiochus XIII, 344, 360, 1178, 1228 
Antiochus, son of Antiochus III (Seleucid), 
1089 

Antiochus I of Commagene, 344, 360, 367, 
376, 396, 402, 432, 1228, J239, 1252, 1282 
Antiochus III of Commagene, 495, 1338, 1355 
Antiochus IV of Commagene, 512, 513, 514, 
549-50, 554, 555. 557, 573, '355, 1367-8, 

1399, 1406 

Antiochus, Prince of Commagene, 445, 1292 
Antiochus, Egyptian official, 936 
Antiochus of Ascalon, philosopher, 1217 
Antiochus: see Julius: Septimius 
Antiochus Hierax, 8, 99, 190, 312, 736-9 
Antipater, ruler of Dcrbe, 375, 443, 1239, 
1253 

Antipater: see Aelius 
Antiphellus, 520, 1376, 1391 
Antiquus: see Gargilius 
Antistius Rusticus, L., 579, 581, 1435, 1437, 
1441, 1443, 1596 
Antistius Vetus, C., 1581 
Antistius Vetus, L., 564, 1422, 1582 
Antitaurus, 492 

Antius A. Julius Quadratus, C., 578, 580, 582, 
585, 594, 1436-8, 1443, 1583, 1598 
Antonia Tryphaena, 486, 513, 1368 
Antoniniana, Constitutio, 687, 1555-6 
Antoniniane Severiane (Tarsus), 685, 1553 
Antoninianus (coin), 687, 701, 713, 719, 
1555, 1572, 1576 
Antoninopolis, 691 

Antoninus Pius, 630-4, 636, 657, 659, 1491, 
1493-4; as proconsul of Asia, 630, 644, 647, 
1480, 1491, 1584 
Antoninus: see Arrius: Julius 
Antonius, C., 295 
Antonius, Iullus, 1581 
Antonius, L., 402, 1256 
Antonius, M., 283, 1160-2 
Antonius (Creticus), M., 292-3, 322, 1115 
Antonius Albus, L., 1492, 1584 
Antonius Artemidorus, M., 428 
Antonius Balbus, 1595 
Antonius . . . lius, gov. of Cilicia, 1595 
Antonius Lysimachus: see Flavius 
Antonius Memmius Hiero, M., 1594, 1598 
Antonius Naso, L., 571, 1398, 1430 
Antonius Polemo, sophist, 615, 1474 
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Antonius Polemo, M., 495, 549> 1131, 1283, 
1346, 1407 

Antony, Mark, 8t, 431-2, 439-4°. 1288-9, 
1385; and client-rulers, 426, 433-6; gifts to 
Cleopatra, 436-7, 439, 1284, 1287; Parthian 
war, 436-7; rule in East, 427-9, 439, 529, 
1278-80, 1580 
Anullinus: see Cornelius 
Apame, w. of Prusias I, 307 
Apame, w. of Prusias II, 1189, 1197, 1199 
Apame, w. of Seleucus 1, 90, 919 
Apameia, 19, 27, 40, 50, 125-6*, 136, 213, 
543. 594. 73 1 . 983-4; Diocese of, 383. See 
also Treaty of 

Apameia Myrfeia, 14, 103, 306*, 313, 326, 
33 1. 59°. 597. 599. 7°6; Roman colony, 
414, 1268 

Apatcira, 1025, 1027 
Apellis of Priene, 869, 893 
Aper, 722 

Aper: see Caesius: Flavius 
Aperlae, 520*, 522, 530, 534, 568, 1378, 1391 
Aphrodisias in Caria, 132*, 431, 503, 598, 637, 
638, 1002; decree for, 432, 965, 1282; free, 
473. 593. 7°4> I0 °3; gifts and buildings, 
586, 655, 657-8, 1525; honours for emper- 
ors, 502, 544, 572, 594, 1361, 1401; letters 
to, 691, 1282 

Aphrodisias in Cilicia, 1142, 1156 
Aphrodisium, Battle at, 738 
Aphrodite: of Aphrodisias, 132, 418, 432, 502, 
586, 1002, 1447; of Lampsacus, 839; of 
Mylasa, 1018; of Pergamum (temple), 738, 
753; Euploia, 474; Stratonicis, 97-8, 141, 
933-4; New (title), 477, 512 
Apia, Plain of, 742 
Apocalypse, 581, 1444 
Apollinaris: see Cassius: Domitius 
Apollo: of Aegae, 417, 729; of Amyzon, 140, 
946; of Antandrus, 839; of Bargylia, 85, 838; 
of Calymnos, 417, 839-40; of Clarus, 80, 
498, 840, 898, 941, 949. 145°. 1480, 1534; 
of Delos, 142, 743, 881; of Delphi, 98-9, 
102; of Didyma, 46, 74, 90, 167, 239, 315, 
418, 586, 594, 624, 730, 932, 941, 1057, 
1367; of Gryneium, 84, 794; of Halasarna, 
847; of Halicarnassus, 836; of Heracleia, 
839; of Hiera Come in Caria, 1020; of 
Hierapolis, 624; of Hylae, 896; of Hylla- 
rima, 1018; of Iasus, 85, 839, 907; of Mag- 
nesia ad M., 79, 896; of Miletus, 183, 838- 
40; of Myus, 884; of Olymus, 909, 1018; of 
Patara, 537, 1393; of Priene, 839; of Saga- 
lassus, 658; of Sinope, 183; of Stratoniceia, 
839; of Telmissus, 911, 1019, 1056; of 
Xanthus, 1380; Archgctes, 836, 91 1 (Hali- 
carnassus), 988 (Hierapolis); Archegetcs 
Kymnisseus, 87, 911-13; Cisauloddenus, 584, 
808, 1445; Cynneius (Temnus) 958, 1197; 
Eleutherios (Augustus), 471; Erethymius, 
1130; Isotimos, 624, 993; Koliorgon, 996; 
Lairmenus, 141, 816, 1018, 1020, 1024 ( see 
also La'irmenos); Patroos (Lycia), 526, 1384; 
Pityaenus, 977; Propylaeus, 984; Pythius 


(Pergamum), 585; Sarpedonius, 268; Smin- 
theus, 793; Tarsenus, 774, 1016; Terbin- 
theus, 884; Triopius, 54, 87, 821, 912; an- 
cestor of Seleucids, 90, 918-19 
Apollonia in Lycia, 529, 1378 
Apollonia in Mysia, 972, 979 
Apollonia in Pisidia, 457*, 460, 463, 594, 
1315. 1534 

Apollonia Pontica, 1092 
Apollonia ad Rhyndacum, 113, 614, 1012 
Apollonia Salbace, 1003, 1553 
Apolloniatis, Lake (Apolyont Golu), 617, 902, 
1024 

Apollonihieritae, 1020 

Agollonis, 124*, 152, 980-2, 1112, 1336-7, 
1358 

Apollonis, w. of Attalus I, 9, 24, 31, 8r, 769, 
771, 988 

Apollonius of Alabanda, 173 
Apollonius of Tyana, 1095 
Apollonius Molo, 233, 1 1 1 1 
Apollophanes, royal official, 1028 
Apolyont Golii: see Apolloniatis, Lake 
Aponius Saturninus, M., 1582 
Appeal: to emperor, 480, 544-5, 690; to gov- 
ernor, 701; to praetorian prefect, 678 
Appia, 393, 802, 1245, 1549 
Appuleius, M., 422, 1274 
Appuleius, Sex., 1580 
Appuleius Decianus, C., 254, 1129 
Appuleius Eurycles: see Ulpius 
Apronianus: see Cassius: Popilius: Venuleius 
Apronius: see Julius 
Apsaeus: see Septimius 
Apsilae, 1465 
Aptera, 777, 1197 
Aquae Germ., 1429 
Aquae Saravenae, 1066 
Aquila, agent of Brutus, 422 
Aquila: see Cornutus: Julius 
Aquila Polemaeanus: see Julius 
Aquilius, M’. (I), 41. 153-4. 157-8. 447, 794. 

1034, 1042, 1048-9, 1579 
Aquilius, M\ (II), 208-9, 212 > 21 5 > i°55-6, 
1101, 1103 

Aquilius Florus, L., 1048 
Aquillius Proculus, C., 1583 
Arabissus, 1350 
Ara$ (Jay, 187, 1081 
Aragueni, 680, 699, 1448-9, 1563 
Aragus, R., 1225 
Ararat, Mt., 1218 
Aras, R.: see Araxes, R. 

Arasaxa, 1349 

Aratus of Soli, 274 

Araxa, 519, 521*, 1122, 1376, 1391 

Araxes, R., 359, 1225 

Arbeta, 686 

Arbitration, 93, 113-14, 167, 361, 822, 892, 
965, 1131 

Arcadians, 1133, 1190 
Arcarii, 1426 

Arcathias, s. of Mithradates VI, 1100, 1105 
Archelais: see Garsaoura-Archelais 
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Archelaus, Pontic general, 211, 215, 219-21, 
226, 229-30, 243, 326, 1x06, 1107, 1109, 
1124 

Archelaus (II), 371, 4'h i*34. 1354 
Archelaus (III), 41 1, 1234 
Archelaus I, King of Cappadocia, 435, 443, 
466, 475, 482, 486, 491, 494, 1286, 1338-9, 
1349. 1351 

Archelaus II, s. of Archelaus I of Cappadocia, 
494. 509. 513 

Archestratus, general of Demetrius I, 9x6, 920 
Archias of Pergamum, 726, 1005 
Arehiatros, 1494-5 
Archidikastcs, 1028 
Archidioiketes, 1353 

Archiereus of lonians, 871-2; of emperor see 
Chief Priest 
Archiparaphylax, 1515 
Archiphylax, 531, 1389 
Archiproboulos, 264, 1506 
Archiprytanis, 643, 840, 1508-9 
Archons, 644, 840, 1509; of koinotiy 1030; 

of village, 1026-7 
Archoslatai, 1382 
Ardashir, 694-5, 1560 
Ardys, 754 
Arei(?), 879 
Arellianus: see Caecilius 
Arellius Fuscus, 1586 

Aretas III, King of the Nabataeans, 362, 1229 

Argaeus, Mt., 201, 628, 1095 

Argives, 262, 273, 274, 985, 1134, 1146 

Argiza, 794 

Argolis, 54 

Argos, 129, 274, 318 

Argus in Cappadocia, 1096 

Argyria in Mysia, 44, 804 

Argyria in Pontus, 1069 

Argyrotamias , 867, 1026-7, 1298, 1513 

Ariamneia, 1352 

Ariaramnes, ruler of Cappadocia, 1352 
Ariaratheia, 1353 

Ariarathes III of Cappadocia, 201, 1096 
Ariarathes IV of Cappadocia, 192, 202, 745-6, 
770, 1096 

Ariarathes V of Cappadocia, 29, 117, 150, 151, 
155, 202, 493, 768, 1097 
Ariarathes VI of Cappadocia, 202-3, 493, 1057, 
1097-8 

Ariarathes VII of Cappadocia, 203, 1098 
Ariarathes VIII of Cappadocia, 203-4, 206, 
1098, 1105 

Ariarathes IX of Cappadocia, 204 
Ariarathes, Cappadocian prince, 395, 410, 435 
Ariarathes, dynast of Tyana, 1352 
Ariassus, 1317 
Aridolus, tyrant, 993 

Ariobarzanes I of Cappadocia, 205-7, 210, 233, 
321, 344, 349, 374-5, 1099, mo 
Ariobarzanes II of Cappadocia, 245, 375, 390, 
1124, 1249 

Ariobarzanes III of Cappadocia, 390, 395-6, 
402, 408, 410, 413, 425, 1249 


Ariobarzanes, King of Media Atropatene, 
484-5 

Ariobarzanes, King of Pontus, 189 
Arisbe, 905 

Aristaenetus, architect, 1473 

Aristarchus, ruler of Colchis, 374, 408, 1238 

Aristides: see Aelius 

Aristion, agent of Mith. VI, 219-20, 1106 
Aristion, archon at Delphi, 1147 
Aristo: see Caecilius 

Aristobulus, King of Armenia Minor, 554, 557, 
574. 1435 

Aristobulus, prince of Judaea, 362, 367, 1230 
Aristodcmus, 873 

Aristodicides of Assus, 138, 862, 904, 970, 
1015, 1024 

Aristonicus, Pergamene pretender, 31-2, 144, 
148-53, 318, 1034-5, 4040-2 
Aristonicus, Pontic admiral, 325, 329, 1206 
Aritium, Oath of, 51 1, 1329 
Ariusia, 810 
Armaxa, 1351 
Armene, 1075 

Armenia: against Pharnaces I, 192; aided 
Pompey, 1256; as client kingdom, 437, 476, 
482-6, 496, 498, 507-9, 5x4, 551-61, 610-11, 
659, 661, 665, 674, 689-90, 1413, 1529; as 
province, 607-8, 1059, 1466; invaded by 
Alani, 575, 621, 659; by Parthians, 552, 610, 
660-1; by Persians, 707; by Romans, 345, 
357-8, 437. 555'9. 607, 685, 1217-18, 1414- 
16, 1464-6, 1554 

Armenia Minor: conquered by Lucullus, 1213; 
by Mithradates VI, 195; by Pharnaces II, 
408; extent, 1222; as kingdom, 374, 413, 
435. 443. 475. 5t4. 1237-8; as provincial 
territory, 494, 574, 605, 1435; troops from, 
210-12. See also Commonalty of 
Armeniarch, 1435 
Armenius Peregrinus: see Pollenius 
Armenochalybes, 1069 
Arneae, 537, 1378, 1391 
Arrianus: see Flavius 
Arridaeus, 872-3 
Arrius Antoninus, 1582 
Arrius Antoninus, C„ 1531, 1585, 1594 
Arrius Cornelius Proculus, Cn., 1599 
Arsaces, s. of Pharnaces II (?), 435 
Arsada, 1391 

Arsamosata, 559, 1416, 1464-5 
Arsanias, R. (Murat Su), 375, 559, 1217 
Arsinoe (Patara), 523 
Arsinoe in Cilicia, 278, 1142, 1156 
Arsinoe in Pamphylia, 278, 1142 
Arsinoe, w. of Lysimachus and Ptolemy II, 
94, 96, 930 

Arsinoe, d. of Ptolemy XI, 429 
Arsinoeia (Ephesus), 76, 888, 921 
Art, Works of, 10, 26, 29, 246, 247, 249, 286, 
440, 469, 470, 565, 739-41, 777, 1185-6, 
1331. 1339-40 

Artabanus III, Parthian King, 499, 507-9, 
1356, 1364 

Artabanus V, Parthian King, 684, 686, 694 
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Artagira, 485 

Artavasdes I, King of Armenia, 397, 437, 1252 
Artavasdes II, King of Armenia, 485, 1345 
Artavasdes, Armenian claimant, 483 
Artavasdes, King of Media Atropatene and 
Armenia Minor, 443, 476, 484, 1291 
Artaxata, 339, 345, 357-8, 498, 508, 552, 556, 
561, 661, 1225 

Artaxerxes I of Persia, 805, 883, 894, 903 
Artaxerxes II of Persia, 145 
Artaxias I of Armenia, 437, 443, 476 
Artaxias II of Armenia: see Zeno-Artaxias 
Artemidorus, Pergamene governor, 763-4, 
970-1, 1026 

Artemidorus of Ephesus, 166 
Artemidorus: see Antonius: Claudius: Julius 
Artemis: of Amyzon, 946; of Ephesus, 46, 57, 
63, 75*, 140, 404, 545-6, 618, 624, 712, 
848, 887-8, 932, 1064, 1498; bank, 142, 
405; exemption, 89, 856; inviolability, 140, 
214, 216, 249, 429, 470; property, 141, 166, 
886, 1022, 1332, 1404; of Hiera Come 
(Persian), 140-1, 417, 1019, 1042, JI97; 
of Hyllarima, 1018; of Olymus, 909, 1018; 
of Perge, 262, 1134; of Sardis, 121, 142, 975, 
1005, 1014; of Termessus, 658; of Xan- 
thus, 1380; Aegaea, 1151; Astias, 85, 907; 
Cindyas, 85, 907, 1039; Hyacinthotrophus, 
87, 912; Korazon, 996; Leucophryene, 79, 
ro2, 136, 141, 167, 417, 637, 838-9, 894-5, 
941-2; Munichia, 1160; Perasia, 275, 1151-2 
Artemisia, 86 

Artemisium, Battle of, 130 

Arycanda, 521*, 761, 1378, 1384, 1570, 1391 

Arycandus, R., 517-19 

Arzanene, 1214 

Asander, satrap of Caria, 67, 68, 872 
Asander, officer of Pharnaces II, 412, 414, 
477, 1265, 1340 
Ascaea, 457, 1316 

Ascania, Lake (Iznik Golii), 303, 305, 670 
Ascanias, Lake: see Burdur Golii 
Asclepiades of Cyzicus, 1261 
Asclepiades of Miletus, 1115 
Asclepiades of Prusa, physician, 1188 
Asclepius: of Aegaeae, 275; of Cos, 88, 142, 
117-18, 312, 417, 439, 542, 839-40, 9 1 3, 
inviolability, 98, 935-6; of Lampsacus, 845, 
1021; of Pergamum, 232-3, 417, 585, 624, 
657, 684, 712, 726, 831, 1005, 1197, M46 
Asellius Aemilianus, 670, 1585 
Asia, Province of: extent, 34, 1452; formation, 
33, 154-5; poverty, 252, 324, 440-1 ; pros- 
perity, 257; under Flaccus, 379; Lucullus, 
252-3, 338, 346; Sulla, 233-8, 1 116-17 
Asiarch, 449-50, 1298-1301, 1526 
Asinius, procos. of Asia, 1586 
Asinius Gallus, C., 480, 1342, 158s 
Asinius Lepidus, 1594 
[Asinius] Nicomachus Julianus, C., 1586 
Asinius Pollio, C., 1581 
Asinius Sabinianus, M-, 1564, 1585 
Asopus, R., 986 
Aspaneus, 43 


Aspendus, 262*, 278, 286, 600, 1134, 1157-8, 
1449 

Asper: see Julius 
Aspis (?), 1227 

Asprenas: see Nonius: Salvidienus 
Aspurgiani, 1341 

Aspurgus, ruler of Crimea, 478, 1341 
Assembly (Ek/^Iesia ) : functions, 57-60, 133, 
640; measures, 263, 1376, 1380, 1504; 
right of suspended, 600, 640; restored, 601; 
village, 1027; voters, 1503; Lycian Federal, 
525, 516, 531-3, 1381, 1388 
Asses, Wild, 455 
Association, Elders’: see Gerousia 
Association, Young Men's: see Neoi 
Assus, 44, 83*, 234, 498, 905; oath of, 510 
Assyria, Province of, 608-10 
Assyrians, 1074, 1146 
Astacus, 305, 1184, 1194 
Astragon, 996 

Astynomos, 646, 1007, 1513 

Astypalaea, 473, 612, 619, 968, 1160 

Astypalaea on Cos, 87, 912 

Asylia , 504, 935; of city, 77, 80, 98, 102-3, 

105, 130, 275, 899-90, 934, 941, 993, 1184, 
1336; of temple, 102, 109, 129, 132, 216, 
235, 312, 417, 4t8, 433, 441, 455, 765, 
933-5, 94i> 942, 946, 949;, 9^2, 99°, 999, 
1003, 1019, 1142, 1367; limited, 503-5; of 
Artists, 899-900; guaranteed by Aetohans, 
100 

Atarneus, 794, 891 
Atenia, 1173 
Ateporix, 435, 1285-6 

Athena: of Holmi, 268; of Ilium, 66, 82, 103, 

106, 228, 469, 870; land, 140-1, 166, 777; 
loan by, 142, 239, 1 119-20; of Lindus, 877; 
of Priene, 78, 94, 114, 141, 166, 168, 847-8, 
893; Magarsis, 1 150; Nicephorus, 21, 316, 
469, 753, 765, 1198, 1366; Polias, 739, 
1366 (Pergamum), 1427 (Rhodes) 

Athenaeus, s. of Attalus I, 21, 317, 766, 775, 
777-9. 941 

Athenaeus, relative of Attalus II, 778 
Athenaeus, philosopher, 1143, 1336 
Athenagoras: see Carminius 
Athenais, w. of Ariobarzanes II, 395, 1124, 
1250 

Athenian settlers, 183, 185, 1078, 1194 
Athenion, Pontic agent, 1106 
Athenodorus, pirate, 1209 
Athenodorus, soldier, 1189 
Athenodorus of Tarsus, 473 
Athens: ally of Rome, 745-6: Aristion in, 
220; attacked by Philip V, 15; captured by 
Sulla, 220; relations with Pergamene kings, 
25, 743, 769, 777; war on pirates, 1163 
Athletic Association, Itinerant, 543, 571 
Athymbra (Nysa), 990 
Athymbros, 990 
Atianus: see Aelius Casinus 
Atilius Maximus, T„ 1584 
Atilius Postumus Bradua, M., 1582 
Atrius Clonius, Q., 1594 
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Attaea, 794 

Attaleia in Lydia, 41, 49, 124*, 734, 951, 980 
Attaleia in Pamphylia, 28, 261*, 285, 288, 
291, 620, 691, 1133, 1365 
Attalic fabrics, 48, 812 
Attalistai, 900-1 

Attalus I of Pergamum, 7-8, 10, 21, 144, 725, 
734, 742-3, 745; and cities, 9-11, 99, 101-2, 
939-4 1 ! gifts, II, 140, 743, 75 2 '3. I° l8 ; 
and Pessinus, 25, 769-70; and Rome, 11-12, 
15, 21, 745, 750-1; wars, 7-9, 12-14, 16, 
101, 103, 313, 734-5, 737-9 
Attalus II of Pergamum, 22, 27, 29, 76, 80, 
772, 774, 777-8; and Attis, 27, 774-5; and 
cities, 777; founded cities, 28, 120, 124, 126, 
261, 280; gifts, 29, 140, 772; and Nicomedes 
II, 28, 317; in Pisidia and Pamphylia, 28, 
264, 280, 775, 1159; and Priene, 117, 202, 
768; and Rome, 22-3, 26-7, 29-30, 766; 
wars, 20, 26, 28, 192, 194, 314, 316-17 
Attalus III of Pergamum, 3, 27, 29-33, 140, 
M7. 772-4. 777-So 

Attalus, nephew of Philetaerus, 4, 725, 740 
Attalus, ruler of Paphlagonia, 372, 433, 1234-5 
Attalus: see Claudius: Menyllius 
Attalus Adrastus of Aphrodisias, 587, 1525 
Attanassus, 985 

Atticius Norbanus Strabo, C., 677, 1597 
Atticus: see Pomponius 
Atticus Herodes: see Claudius 
Attidius Cornelianus, L., 660-1 
Attis, priest of Pessinus, 25-6, 770, 774-5 
Attis: see Claudius 
Attius Laco, 1398, 1591 
Atyochorion, 1020 
Aufidius, Cn., 1579 
Aufidius, T., 1128, 1580 
Aufidius Fronto, M., 1585 
Aufidius Hoenius Severianus, T.: see Juventius 
Aufidius Marcellus, C., 1558, 1585 
Aufidius Umber, 1459, 1597 
Augusta in Cilicia, 1356 
Augustus, 422, 431, 439-40, 442, 445, 465, 
487, 490, 1289; and Agrippa, 468, 476; and 
Armenia, 482-6; in Asia Minor, 440, 469- 
70, 1331, 1385; calendar, 480-1; and cities, 
441-2, 469-71, 479-81, 490, 529; and client- 
rulers, 442-5, 466, 475-6, 486-7; edicts, 
1052, 1114, 1288; Res Gestae, 459-60, 470, 
476; roads, 463-4, 466, 488; Roman col- 
onies, 460, 462-4, 472; worship, 447-8, 
47°'t> 1333 ' 

Aurelun, 716-19, 1575-6 
Aureliane Antoniniane (Nicaea), 1545 
Aurelii Metrodori of Ephesus, 692 
Aureliopolis, 691 

Aurelius Antoninus, M., 630, 660, 664-7, 
1535-6 

Aurelius Basileus, 1597 
Aurelius Cotta, C., 292, 322 
Aurelius Cotta, M., 292, 31 1, 323-5, 331, 340- 
1, 1176, 1206, 1590 

Aurelius Cotta Maximus Messalinus, M., 1581 
Aurelius Fulvus, T., 1417 


Aurelius Julianus of Philadelpheia, 1552 
Aurelius Marcianus, 1549 
Aurelius Marcianus, L., 1549 
Aurelius Marcio, M., 1425-6 
Aurelius Mindius Matidianus Pollio, M., 1301 
Aurelius Pacorus, King of Armenia, 1528 
Aurelius Quietus, T„ 1387, 1598 
Aurelius Scaurus, M., 249 
Aureolus, 709-10, 715, 1569 
Aurum coronarium, 612, 63J, 687, 690, 1470, 
1558 

Autonomy, local, 93, 96, 119-20, 134, 391, 
474; limited, 29, 121, 123, 133, 134, 156, 
159, 639, 95i 

Avidius Cassius, 661-2, 665-6, 1531, 1536 
Avidius Celer Fiscillinus Firmus, Cn., 1387, 
1598 

Avidius Heliodorus, C., 1492 
Avidius Nigrinus, C., 1453 
Avidius Quietus, 1018, i486, 1584 
Aviola: see Acilius: Calpurnius 
Avitus: see Julius: Lollianus 
Axidares (Exidares), 606, 1462, 1465 
Axius, gov. of Galatia, 1598 
Axylon, 1307 
Azamora, 1096 
Azerbaijan, 358 
Azizus, Syrian dynast, 1228 

Babylon, 609, 674 
Bacchon, nesiarch, 913, 926 
Baebia, 1242 

Baebius Italicus, P., 579, 1598 
Baebius Juncinus, L., 1489 
Baebius Tullus, L., 1583 
Bageis, 787, 1358 
Balbilla: see Julia 
Balbillus: see Claudius 
Balbinus, 697, 1561, 1585 
Balbura, 241-2, 516, 522*, 530, 537, 568, 
1370, 1377, 1391. 1559 
Balbus: see Ampius: Antonius: Julius: Min- 
dius 

Bahkesir, 742, 798 
Banishment, 604 

Bank: city, 61, 624-5, 682, 851, 945, 1021, 
i486; of publicani, 165, 399, 404; temple, 
142, 1021 

Banquets, Public, 537, 583, 587, 643, 654, 
1304, 1524 

Barba, officer of Lucullus, 331 
Barbarus: see Statilius 
Barca Soranus, 564, 1422, 1582 
Bargylia, 85*, 96, 113. 258, 572. 907; 

aided Rome, 150, 161, 1039; free, 104, 952, 
958; and Philip V, 15, 104, 749-50 
Baris, 761 
Barley, 45 

Barnabas, St., 463, 1134 
Basila, gov. of Galatia, 1596 
Basileus-. city official, 58, 1184; title, 866, 871, 
1031-2, 1400 
Basileus: see Aurelius 
Basilica Therma, 1066 
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Bassus: see Julius: Laecanius: Pomponius: Sal- 
vius: Venddius: Vibius 
Bastarnians, 323, 325, 665, 1206, 15117 
Batanaea, 512, 514, 1412 
Bathys, R., 800 
Batineris, 893 
Batnae, 1467 

Battaces, Priest of Pessinus, 170-1 
Bel Kahve, Pass of, 786, 890 
Bellerophon (hero), 1378 
Belticius Sollers; see Cassius: Pompeius 
Bequest to city, 1503 
Berenice, betrothed to Attalus III, 30 
Berenice, d. of Ptolemaeus, s. of Lysimachus, 
946 

Berenice, d. of Ptolemy II, 8, 98, 735-6, 930 
Berenice, w. of Ptolemy III, 936 
Berenice, d. of Ptolemy XI, 1234 
Beyyehir Gold, 259, 266, 456, 463, 464, 1174, 
1314 

Bibulus: see Calpurnius 
Billaeus, R., 187, 324, 372 
Bithynia, 213, 250, 302, 311, 324, 326, 1182, 
1357 

Bithynia-Pontus, Province of: formation, 320, 
369, 399; under imperial governor, 596-7, 
602-5, 626, 662, 1533; under Lucullus, 341, 
348; seized by Mithradates VI, 326; organ- 
ized by Pompey, 123 1-4; Romans in, 399- 
400; under senatorial governor, 626, 1398; 
troops in, 603, 1459 
Bithyniarch, 451, 1301 
Bithynica Societal, 401, 1232, 1255 
Bithynicus: see Claudius 
Bithynium-Claudiopolis, 307*, 546, 590, 596, 
614, 622, 1190-1 
Bittius Proculus: see Fulvius 
Blaudus, 1476 

Blaundus, 132, 786, 972, 1001 
Blossius, C., 1040-1 
Blucium, 1266 

Boa, mother of Philetaerus, 728 
Boards of officials, 59, 60, 643-4, 840-1, 848, 
1509 

Boeotia, Settlers from, 53, 1191 
Boethus of Tarsus, 429, 473 
Bogaz Koy, 39 
Bolanus: see Vettius 
Bononius Quintilianus, 1586 
Boos Cephalae, 1196, 1198 
Borani, 705-6 
Bosporani, 1465 
Bosporus, Tolls at, 72 

Bosporus, Cimmerian, 478, 1194, 1405, 1407 
Boundaries, City, 64, 863, 892, 902, 906, 
1487-8 

Boxwood, 309 

Boz Dag, Phrygian, 759-60 
Brabeutai, 1019, 1026, 1030 
Braetius Sura, Q., 220 
Branchidae (Didyma), 884 
Bread, price of, 713 

Brigands, 242, 261, 281, 289, 375, 377, 382, 


430, 462, 645, 648, 664, 678, 712, 721, 
1516, 1572; edict punishing, 630, 644, 647 
Brogitarus, 373, 1235-7 
Brundisium, Compact of, 431, 433, 1282 
Bruttius Lucianus: see Aelius 
Bruttius Praesens, C., 1484, 1597 
Brutus: see Junius 
Bryclice, 1356 

Bubon, 241, 242, 516, 521*, 779, 1122, 1370, 
1391 

Bulagoras of Samos, 936 
Bularch, 642, 1506 

Burbuleius Optatus Ligarianus, L., 1593 
Burdur Gold, 259, 266, 464, 1158 
Bureaucracy, 541, 562, 628, 681 
Burrus: see Afranius 

Business-men, Italian, 117, 162-3, 216-17, 251, 
252, 255-6, 372, 383, 385, 399. See also 
Resident Romans 
Buyuk Su, 303 
Bybassus, 912 

Byzantium, 14, 72, 101, 304, 309, 312, 597, 
670, 673, 706, 709, 1196, 1541, 1567; aided 
Rome, 150, 283, 1038, 1161; free, 1337: 
war with Rhodes, 72, 313 

Cabalis, 516, 521, 1370 

Cabalitis (Caralitis), Palus (Sogut Gdl), 1157 
Cabeira-Diospolis-Neocaesareia, 1 8o # , 333-4, 
336, 347, 370, 486, 561, 622, 1071, 1 21 0-1 1 , 
1232, 1470 

Cadi, 782, 972, ioor, 1245 

Cadius Rufus, C., 542, 1302, 1400, 1591 

Cadmus, Mt., 784 

Cadyanda, 521*, 530, 537, 1375-6, 1378, 1391 
Cadyie, 863 

[Caecili Janus: see Sajbucius] 

Caecilius Arellianus, 1571, 1596 
Caecilius Aristo, 1592 
Caecilius Cornutus, C., 400, 1254, 1591 
Caecilius Metellus Celer, Q., 1220 
Caecilius Metellus Nepos, Q., 299, 1220 
Caecilius Metellus Scipio, Q., 402, 1257, 1580 
Caecilius Simplex: see Julius Marinus 
Caecina Paetus: see Laecanius 
Caelius Calvinus, 1594 
Caelius Pollio, 551, 14x0-11 
Caelius Rufus, M., 393 
Caenopolis, 661, 665, 1531 
Caenum Chonum (Phrourium), 1070, 1227-8 
Caepio: see Servilius 
Caepio Hispo, Ti.: see Tettienus 
Caesar: see Aelius: Julius 
Caesareia: (Anazarbus), 473, 1356; (Bageis), 
1358; (Cibyra), 1359; (Cyme), 500, 1358; 
(Hyrcanis), 500, 1358; (Mazaca), 1353; 
(Mostene), 500, 1358; (Myrina), 1334, 
1358; (Sardis), 500, 1358; (Tralles), 1332; 
(Trocetta), 1358 

Caesarea, Colonia: see Antioch-near -Pisidia 
Caesareia-Germanice, 497, 670, 1334, 1357 
Caesareis Proseilemmeneitae (Caesareia-Ha- 
drianopolis), 617, 1308, 1334, 1450, 1477 
Caesariani, 680, 1549 
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Caesarion, 439 

Caesennius Gallus, A., 571, 579, 1430, 1435-6, 

1596 

Caesennius Paetus, L., 558-60, 573, 1415-16 
Caesennius Paetus: see Junius 
Caesianus: see Numicius 
Caesius Aper, C., 1441 
Caesius Cassianus: see Nonius 
Cafcus, R., 3, 35, 44-5; Sources of (battle), 7, 
41. 734-5. 798, 978 
Calauria, 769 
Calchas, 638, 1132 
Caldus: see Coelius 
Calendar, 451, 480, 1342-3 
Cales, 1192 

Calestrius Tiro, T., 1599 
Calidius, Roman commissioner, 244 
Caligula: sec Gaius 
Callatebus, 799 
Callatis, 1193 

Callicrates, Egyptian official, 872 
Callimachus, Pontic commander, 337, 345 
Callimcus, prince of Commagene, 1434 
Callippianus: see Claudius 
Callistus, 709-10, 1569 
Calpe, 1182, 1192 
Calpurnia, w. of Julius Caesar, 418 
Calpurnius Asclaepiades, C., physician, 1188 
Calpurnius Asprenas: see Nonius 
Calpurnius Aviola, C., 1581 
Calpurnius Bibulus, M., 401, 1251, 1255 
Calpurnius Longus, M., 1326 
Calpurnius Piso, Cn„ 499 
Calpurnius Piso, L. (Augur), 1581 
Calpurnius Piso, L., Cos. 15 B.c., 1304-5, 
1322, 1420 

Calpurnius Procutus, 1586 

Calpurnius Torquatus Asprenas: see Nonius 

Calvinianus: see Venidius 

Calvinus: see Caelius: Domitius 

Calvisius Ruso Julius Frontinus, P., 1459, 1582, 

1597 

Calycadnus, R„ 267, it 40-1 

Calymnos, 88, 417, 914 

Calynda, 96, no, 929, 1371, 1391 

Camirus, 71, 498, 876-7, 1343 

Camisa, 1070 

Camisene, 1066, 1285 

Candidus: see Claudius: Julius 

Candyba, 1391 

Canytelides, 1144, 1145 

Capito: see Cossutianus: Fonteius: Gabinius: 

Lucilius: Vergilius 
Capitolinus: see Claudius 
Cappadocia, 200-2, 491-4: Archelaus, king of, 
435. 494; free. 204; and Lucullus, 335; and 
Mithradates VI, 194, 203-4, 21 °» 2 43'5. 
321; and Nicomedes III, 203; and Phar- 
naces II, 408; and Tigranes I, 206, 321, 
338. 348-9 

Cappadocia, Province of: formation and gov- 
ernor, 495, 1355; and Corbulo, 554; added 
to Galatia, 574, 1435-7; separated from, 


605-6, 1460-1; invasions, 621, 705, 716, 
1566; militia, 621, 1483 
Caprus, R., 785, 986 
Car (hero), 993 

Caracalla, 673, 674, 678, 683-4, 686, 1541- 
3, 1551-4; edict, 687, 1555-6 
Carana (Sebastopolisf, Pontus), 1079, 1285 
Caranitis, 1069 
Carbo: see Papirius 
Carbocome, 1326 
Cardaces, 763-4, 831, 1026 
Caresene, 44, 742, 805 
Caresus, R., 805 

Caria, 35, 37, 50-2, 68, 749, 783; in Prov. of 
Asia, 185, 1044; cities, 85-7, 909; under 
Egypt, 102; and Mithradates VI, 215, 218; 
and Parthians, 431; and Philip V, 14, 104, 
749-50; under Rhodes, 13, 23, 109, 516, 
952, 956; freed from, no, 955; villages, 
144, 1028 

Caria Hydrela, 759, 762 
Carinus, 721, 722 

Caristanius Fronto, C., 579, 791, 1388, 1441, 
1598 

Carium, 873, 919-20 

Carmalas, R., 1096 

Carminius Athenagoras, 1529, 1600 

Carminius Claudianus: see Ulpius 

Carminius Vetus, 1583 

Carneades, 777, 1097 

Carpathos, 1427 

Carrhae, 696, 697, 1532, 1544 

Carsais (Carsaga), 1086 

Carseae, 742 

Carthaea on Ceos, 1293 

Carura, 790 

Carus, 721-2 

Carus: see Aemilius 

Carus Pedo: see Popilius 

Carystus on Euboea, 969 

Casinus Atianus: see Aelius 

Caspian Gates, 562, 1418 

Cassander, ruler of Macedonia, 68, 825, 872 

Cassianius Latinius Postumus, M., 708, 710 

Cassius, C., 208, 212, 213, 1100-2, 1579 

Cassius, L., 408, 1261 

Cassius Apollinaris, M., 1593 

Cassius Apronianus, M., 1533, 1595, 1600 

Cassius Chaerea, 515 

[Cassjius Dexter Augus[tanus Alpinjus Bel- 
licius Sollers Mctilius . . . Rutilianus, P., 
1595 

Cassius Dio Cocceianus, 678, 687 
Cassius Longinus, C., 396, 397, 418, 421-4, 
426, 427, 1253 

Cassius Longinus, C., procos. of Asia, 515, 
1581 

Cassius Parmensis, C., 420 
Cassius: see Avidius 
Castabala in Cappadocia, 1151-2, 1239 
Castabala-Hieropolis, 275*, 280, 377, 1073, 
1151-2, 1239 
Castabalis, 1151, 1240 
Castamon, 187 
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Castollus, 982, 1023, 1027, 1502 
Castor, Pontic commander, 364, 365, 1236 
Castor, s. of Castor Tarcondarius, 425, 433, 
434, 1236-7 

Castor of Rhodes, chronicler, 1236 
Castor Tarcondarius (Saocondarius), 373, 403, 
426, 1236-7 

Castricius of Smyrna, money-lender, 254, 255 
Catabolum (Castabulum), 1153, 1154 
Catacecaumene, 36, 40, 46, 124 
Catamana, 1239 

Cataonia, 492, 1095-6, 1352, 1405 
Catarrhactes, R., 260, 1132 
Catiiius Severus, Cn., 1586 
Catilius Severus Juliarms Claudius Reginus, L., 
608, 610, 1452, 1460, 1593 
Catius Asconius Silius Italicus, Ti., 1582 
Catius Clementinus Priscillianus, Sex., 1594 
Cato: see Porcius 
Cattle, 182, 307, 492 
Catullus: see Valerius 
Caualeni, 1485 

Caucasus Mts., 196, 200, 356, 359, 1418 
Caularis, R., 1157 

Caunus, 17, 50, 215, 217, 258, 422, 945; and 
Egypt, 96, 5 2 3, 875, 926, 929-30; and 
Rhodes, 72, 105, 109-10, 233, 880, 958, 
tin, 1123; free, 473 

Cayster, R., Lydian, 35, 36, 39, 46, 74, 141, 
470, 618 

Cayster, R., Phrygian (Akar (Jay), 39, 40, 42, 
454, 727, 787 
Caystriani, 142, 102 1-2 
Caystrou Pedion, 792 
Cazanes, R., 1157 
Cebilinur, 1146 
Ccbren, 804 
Cedreae, 879, 1030 
Cedreatae, Koinon of, 1029, 1030 
Cehennem Deresi (Valley of Hell), 272, 1146 
Celaenae (Apameia), 983 
Celenderis, 268, 499, 821, 1142 
Celer, P., 562, 1419 
Celer: see Avidius 
Cels[inus]: see Claudius 
Celsus: see Juventius 
Celsus Polemaeanus: see Julius 
Cenaxis Palus, 1309 
Cenchreius, R., 887 
Cenendolabeis, 1030 
Cennatae, 494, 1144, 1354-5, 1407 
Censor, City, 369, 603, 641, 1505 
Censorinus: see Marcius 
Census, Roman, 471, 1322, 1460-1 
Centralization, 592, 593, 599 
Ceramietae, Koinon of, 1029 
Ceramon Agora, 787, 792 
Ceramus, 110, 146, 235, 957, 1030, 1112-13 
Cerasus-Pharnaceia, 183, 185, 191, 193, 196, 
369, 374, 433, 486, 561, 1237-8 
Cerialis: see Munalius: Vettulenus 
Cestius Heliodorus, C. of Priene, 1130 
Cestrus, R., 260, 262, 1134 
Cethegus: see Cornelius 


Chabina, R., 677, 1546 
Cbaerea: see Cassius 

Chaeremon of Nysa, 213, 214, 215, 991, 1102, 
1130 

Chaeroneia, Battle of, 221, 223, 1106 
Chalcedon, 14, 116, 304-5*, 688, 706, 1183-4; 
free, 473, 1231; in 3d Mith. War, 324-5, 
1206 

Chalcetor, 85, 908-9 
Chalcideis, 868 
Chalcis in Syria, 1287, 1435 
Chalcitis, 304, 1183-4 
Chaldaei, 1069, 1213 
Chalk, 46, 518 

Chalybes, 179, 186, 1068-9, 1213 
Chamanene, 1096, 1352 
Charax, 920, 922 
Charidemus, 904 

Charixenus, Aetolian strategos, 937 
Charondas, Laws of, 1353 
Cheese, 307 

Chelidonia, Cape, 260, 287, 376, 516, 757, 
761, 1370 

Chelidonian Islands, 17, 518, 525, n68, 1370 
Chersonesi , Regio, 1428 
Chersonesioi, Koinon of, 1029-30 
Chersonesus: Carian, 753; Thracian, 155, 752, 
779, 1015, 1428 

Chersonesus in Crimea, 193, 195, 705, 1089, 
1090, 1193, 1340 

Chief Priest of emperor: local, 544, 1300, 
1526; provincial, 448-9, 459, 531, 536, 612, 
1297-8, 1318, 1389, 1526 
Chiliocomum, 178, 1067 
Chimaera, 520, 1376 
Chiomara, 764-5 

Chios, 77*, 107-8, 246, 282, 469, 890-1, 944, 
1343; and Aetolians, 100; and Alexander, 
56-7; Battle of, 14, 103, 747-8; and em- 
perors, 406, 594, 1530; free, 234, 473, 958, 
1336; and Herod, 479, 1337; as mediator, 
72, 101; in 1st Mith. War, 224, 227, 1108; 
products, 45-6 
Choma, 517, 1372, 1391 
Chorion Aralleion, 1327 
Choritae, 863 
Chorzene, 1224-5 

Chosroes, King of Armenia, 707, 1568 
Chotene, 1224-5 

Christians, 539, 647, 703, 708, 1565 
Chrome, 804, 818, 1372-3 
Chromius (hero), 638 

Chrysaorcis, League of, 130, 131, 145, 957, 
993. 996, 1031-2, m3 
Chrysaoris, 1031 
Chrysippus of Soli, 274 
Chytum, 896 

Cibyra, 241-2*, 279, 500, 542, 1123, 1359; 
and emperors, 543, 620; and Murena, 285, 
516; treaty with Rome, 967-8, 1 122-3 
Cibyra Parva, 1132 
Cibyratis, 38, 241-3, 530 
Cicero: see Tullius 
Cidyesseis, 1022 
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Cierus (Prusias ad Hypium), 307, 309, 310, 
3M> ii9° 

Cietae (-tis), 509, 550, 1364-5. M39 
Cilbiani, 36-7, 142, 784, 1501 
Cilicia ( strategia of Cappadocia), 1044, 1151, 
1164, 1352 

Cilicia, Province of: formation and extent, 
184-5, 376. 1162-3, 1165-6, 1245; and 
Caesar, 410; and Cicero, 390-9, 1250-1; and 
App. Claudius, 388-9, 1248; dismember- 
ment, 418, 433-4, 1271-2; and Dolabella, 
285-6; early governors, 1166; increased, 660, 
1529; and Lucullus, 294, 296, 346, 1176, 
1205; Phrygian Dioceses added, 383-4, 
1060-1, 1165, 1245; taken from, 402, 1256; 
re-formed, 576, 1439-40; and Sulla, 284, 
1164; added to Syria, 1271-2, 1420 
Cilicia Aspera (Tracheia), 266*, 1140, 2169- 
70, 1439-40; given to Amyntas, 443; to 
Antiochus IV of Commagene, 513, 549; to 
Antonius Polemo, 548; to Archelaus I, 453, 
475; to Archelaus II, 494, 496; to Cleo- 
patra, 434, 437; to lotape, 576; to Polemo 

1, 433; and Pompey, 301; and Seleucids, 17, 
281-2 

Cilicia Campestris (Pedias), 270-1; attached 
to prov. of Cilicia, 296, 344, 360, 376, 576, 
1178, 1439-40; to Syria, 418, 433, 509, 
1419-20, 1439; and Tigranes I, 296, 339, 
357 

Cilician Gates, 276, 375, 397, 410, 788-9 

Cilician-Syrian Gates, 276, 1153, 1540 

Cilicium (fabric), 267, 272, 286 

Clio: see Fabius: Junius 

Cimber: see Tillius 

Cimiata, 189, 10E6-7 

Cindya, 85, 907 

Cinna, 1308 

Cinna: see Cornelius: Helvius 
Cinnabar, 45, 456, 1312, 1327 
Cisthene, 804 

Cistophori, 29, 123, 258, 381, 398, 403, 442, 
623, 681, 775-6, 977-8, 981, 983. 987, 992- 

2, 1002, 1131, 1245, 1247, 1256-7, 1290, 
1485, 1550 

Cities: in Lycia, 524; in Pamphylia, 263; in 
Pontus, 183, 370; number and organiza- 
tion under Empire, 639-51, 1502; founded 
by gods and heroes, 637-8, 1499; by Ro- 
mans, 370, 471-2, 500, 546, 570, 576, 595, 
616-17, 622, 639; by rulers, 28-9, 42, 69-70, 
120, 123-8, 131, 139, 140, 268, 280, 305-6, 
3H. 339, 456, 475, 494. 549-50, 971-2, 973, 
980, 981, 986-7, 990, 995; relations among, 
638-9; revenues, 63, 255, 257, 379, 417, 
639; services performed by, 1333 
Cities, Free, 5, 57-65, 101, 108, 950; centres 
of dioceses, 172; list of, 473-4, 1335; oppo- 
sition to Aristonicus, 118, 149-50, 154; re- 
lations with Greece, 99; with Rome, 106-8, 
nr, 115, 217, 233-5, 295, 502-4; with 
rulers, 9, 10, 24, 29, 32, 93, 101-2, ri2, 
137, 924, 926-8, 930, 939-41, 946, 948-9- 
See also Alliance: Freedom of cities: Treaty 


Cities, Subject, 28-9, 32-3, 108-9, 119-21, 
133-8, 146, 156, 159, 237, 305, 951, 970, 
1004, roio-u, 1046 

Citizenship: grant of, 225, 263; multiple, 
538, 604, 640; sale of, 92-2, 919 
Cius (hero), 1288 

Cius (Prusias ad Mare), 101, 306-7*, 312, 589, 
614, 637, 706, 1188-90; free, 1231, 1336; 
Gulf of, 303, 306; in '3rd Mith. War, 326, 
331, 1207; and Philip V, 14, 103, 313 
Civic office, tenure of, 59, 60, 840, 848-9 
Civica Ccrialis: see Vettulenus 
Cizari, 2070 
Clanudda, 802 
Clarus, 80, 498, 898 

Class, Privileged, 535, 600, 603, 640, 641, 
1114. 1394. 1503. 1505 
Class-hatred, 600, 602, 1456 
Classis Pontica, 562, 603, 1418, 1535 
Claudia Capitolina, 1399 
Claudia Derbe: see Derbe 
Ctaudianus Damas, 1526 
Claudianus: see Ulpius 
Claudiconium: see Iconium 
Claudiolaodiceia: see Laodiceia Catacecaumene 
Claudiopolis: see Bithynium-Claudiopolis: Ni- 
nica Claudiopolis 

Claudiopolis in Cappadocia, 547, 1405 
Claudiopolis in Cilicia, 270, 549, 1328, 1407-8 
Claudioseleuceia: see Seleuceia Sidera 
Claudius, 540, 541-7, 548, 590, 1397, 2401 
Claudius Aelius Pollio, 2592 
Claudius Agrippinus, Ti„ 536, 2395 
Claudius Artemidorus, Ti., 2586 
Claudius Attalus Paterculianus, C., 2592 
Claudius Atticus Herodes, Ti., 626 
Claudius Attis Deiotarus, Ti„ 770 
Claudius Balbillus, Ti., 2398-9 
Claudius Bithynicus, Ti., 2600 
[Claudius] Callippianus, Ti., 2592 
Claudius Candidus, Ti., 670-1, 673, 2455, 
1539, 1541 

Claudius Capitolinus, 2586 
Claudius Celsfinus], 2586 
Claudius Charax of Pergamum, 633, 2494 
Claudius Damonicus, Ti., 2402 
Claudius Demetrius, M., 2592 
Claudius Drusus, Nero, 460 
Claudius Dryantianus, Lyciarch, 536 
Claudius Fronto, M., 2532 
Claudius Gothicus, 710, 715, 727 
Claudius Marcellus, 1594 
Claudius Marinus Pacatianus, Ti., 702, 1565 
Claudius Nero, C„ 240, 246, 247-8, 1579 
Claudius Nero, Ti., 400, 1254 
Claudius Pausanias, Ti., 2600 
Claudius P. Vedius Antoninus Phaedrus Sa- 
binianus, M., 632, 657, 2493 
Claudius Pulcher, App., 338, 340, 342, 387-9, 
393. H53. 2223-24, 1248-9, 1595 
Claudius Pulcher, App. (II), 1592 
Claudius Pulcher, C„ 383, 1245, 1580 
Claudius Rufinus, sophist, 676, 1520 
Claudius Severus, Ti., 2326 
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Claudius Severus Proculus, Ti., 1573 
Claudius Silianus Aesinus, Sex. of Pergamum, 
1572 

Claudius Socrates, Ti., 586, 616, 1476 
Claudius Telemachus of Lycia, 536, 1395 
Claudius Telemachus, Ti., 1395, 1491-2 
Clazomenae, 46, 50, 79*, 89, 108, 237, 240, 
479, 896, 958, 969, 1099, 1274 
Clearchus, tyrant of Heracleia, 308-9 
Clemens; see Pactumeius: Scmpronius 
Clementinus: tee Catius 
Cleochares, Pontic commandant, 341 
Cleon, 43°- 436, 444. 1291 
Cleopatra III, w. of Ptolemy VII, 218 
Cleopatra VII of Egypt, 410, 418, 429, 434, 
436. 439. 440, 1284, 1287 
Cleopatra, w. of Tigranes I, 206, 339 
Cleopatra Selene, 1287 
Cleophanes, archon at Delphi, 1150 
Clerk: see Grammateus 

Client rulers, Policy concerning, 371-4, 376-8, 
433-6, 442-5, 475-6, 494-6, 510, 513-15, 
548-50, 1529 

Climax in Pamphylia, 1139 
Clitus, 67 

Clodianus: see Stlaccius: Titinius 
Clodius Eprius Marcellus, T., 533, 563, 568-9, 
1427, 1582, 1598 

Clodius Pulcher, P., 297, 346, 384, 1218, 
1230-1, 1236 

Clodius Saturninus Fidus, T„ 1594 
Clodius Septimius Albinus, D., 669, 673, 1542, 
1592 

Clodius Thrasea Paetus, P., 569 
Clonius: see Atrius 
Cludrus, R., 984 
Cluvius, M., banker, 254, 1131 
Cluvius, Num., 1130 
Cluvius Maximus Paullinus, P., 1584 
Cnidus, 54, 87*, 107, 215, 226, 240, 422, 912, 
926, 945, 969, 1480; free, 109, 406, 473, 
952, 958; Peninsula of, 38; products, 51, 
816; treaty with Rome, 968 
Cnossus, 938 
Coal, lignite, 804 
Coarendeis, 1030-1 
Cobedyle, 972, 973, 982 
Cocceius Nerva, M., 1580 
Coche, 722 
Cocusus, 277, 1350 
Coelius Caldus, C., 1254, 1595 
Coelius Festus, L., 1591 
Coelius: see Pompeius: Roscius 
Cogamis, R., 36, 41, 783 
Coinage: city, 64, 8,1, 115, 123, 125, 129, 136, 
141, 183, 262, 265, 268, 273, 281, 400, 450, 
472, 521, 525-6, 529, 533, 550, 616, 617, 
624, 639, 644-5, 647, 672, 673, 682, 689, 
693, 694, 701, 712-13, 863-4, 889, 966, 
982-3, 985, 993; 999, 1001, 1003, 1009, 
1071, 1103, 1134, 1254, 1335, 1371, 1380-1, 
1391, 1502, 1510, 1550, 1559, 1566, 1572; 
commonalty, 497, 622-4, 1298, 1356; Ho- 
monoia, 638-9, 1499-1500; Roman, 442, 


493, 574, 628-9, 631, 719, 1490, 1491; 
depreciation of, 663, 682, 687, 694, 701, 
713-14, 718, 1534: royal, 7, 29, 64, 97, 190, 

434, 728, 733. 864, 933, 937, 975-6. See 
also Antoninianus: Cistophori 

Colchi, 1465 

Colchis, 48, 196, 224, 356, 358-9, 374, 408, 

435, 486, 1226-7, 1262 
Collega: see Pompeius 
Collegia, 1495 

Colobatus, R. (Istanos Cay), 1157 
Coloe: of Cilbiani, 738, 784; in Lydia, 738, 
739; Lake, 738, 799 

Colonies: Greek, 49, 54, 74, 79, 81, 101, 113, 
183, 185, 261, 268, 273, 304, 306-8, 516, 
522, 821; military, 120, 122-4, 132, 149, 
972-4, 977-82, 995, 1001-2; Roman, 414, 
415, 460, 462-4, 466, 472, 494, 547, 597, 
609, 622, 666, 675, 685, 691, 698, 1267-9, 
1294, 1319-20, 1334, 1544, 1559 
Colophon, 45, 49, 79-80*, 89, 94, 237, 898-9; 
and Aristonicus, 148-9, 155; and Attalus I, 
102, 939; free, 68, 873, 959; and Lysima- 
chus, 76, 80, 91, 920-1; in ist Mith. War, 
223, 225, 227, 1 1 12; letter of Scipio, 949 
Colossae, 47, 48, 126, 564, 785-6 
Comama, 462, 463, 1323, 1493 
Comana in Cappadocia, 141, 201, 493, 494, 
1095-6, 1349-50, 1354, 1566 
Comana in Pontus, 141, 181, 243, 336, 347, 
371, 408-9, 444, 513, 1072, 1264, 1285 
Comba, 1391 I 

Commagene, 344, 377, 445, 475, 514, 549, 
607, 1239-40; annexed, 495, 498, 574, 1435 
Commodiane (Tarsus), 668, 1538 
Commodus, 667-8, 1537-8 
Commonalty of Armenia Minor, 1435, 1466 
Commonalty of Asia, 174, 447-9*, 1064, 
1294-5; action by, 451-2, 480, 580, 1061-4; 
festival, 448, 700, 1295-7; honours by, 407, 
481, 497, 564, 1051, 1261, 1356; letters to, 
428, 634, 1060, 1279; officials, 1298 
Commonalty of Bithynia, 451-2, 622, 623-4, 
690, 1294, 1301, 1485 

Commonalty of the Galatians, 459, 1318, 
M53 

Commoners, 535, 1394 
Concord: see Homonoia 
Confederacy of Delos, 55, 85, 268, 522-3, 822, 
1184 

Connacorix, Pontic commander, 372 
Consilium (jury), 163, 248, 1052-3, 1273 
Contests, 534; endowments and gifts, 654, 
648, 1392, 1525; “sacred,’' 615, 690, 1279, 
1558; stephaneitai, 765, 1279. For names 
see Festivals and Contests 
Contracts, Sub-, 164 
Contribution, War, 57, 161, 162 
Conventus: see Dioceses 

Conventus Civium Romanorum: see Resident 
Romans 

Copper, 7, 44, 179, 304, 374, 384, 456, 804, 
1069, 1246, 1312 
Coppersmiths, 44, 49, 51 
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Coptos, List from, 461, 1321 
Coracesium, 17, 266, 278, 299, 1132, 1142, 
1156, 1160, 1162 
Corasium, 1145 
Corassiae, 808 

Corazeis(?), Koinon of, 1029, 1030 
Corbulo: see Domitius 
Cordus: see Marius 
Coressus (Ephesus), 886 
Corinth, 70, 88 
Corinthian League, 823-4 
Cormasa, 1138, 1158 
Cormus, 1378 
Cornelianus: see Attidius 
Cornelius Anullinus, P., 670, 673, 1541 
Cornelius Cethegus, P., 292, 294 
Cornelius Cinna, L., 219, 221 
Cornelius Dolabella, Cn., 246, 247-8, 285-7, 
1166-7, 1594 

Cornelius Dolabella, P., propraetor of Asia, 
1128, 1580 

Cornelius Dolabella, P., procos. of Syria, 
419-21, 527, 1272-3 
Cornelius Honoratus, Sex., 1544 
Cornelius Lentulus, Cn. (Augur), 990, 1581 
Cornelius Lentulus, L„ 1166 
Cornelius Lentulus Crus, L., 402, 404, 1256 
Cornelius Lentulus Maluginensis, Ser., 1363 
Cornelius Lentulus Scipio, P., 1581 
Cornelius Lentulus Spinther, P., 383, 386-7, 
404, 1247, 1595 

Cornelius Lentulus Spinther, P. (II), 420, 529, 
1273 

Cornelius Lentulus Sura, P., 1125-6 
Cornelius Priscus, 1583 
Cornelius Proculus: see Arrius 
Cornelius Rusticus Apronius Senecio Proculus, 
Q.: see Stertinius 

Cornelius Scipio, L., 19, 107, 310, 314, 793 
Cornelius Scipio, P., 19, 107, 310, 314, 793 
Cornelius Scipio, P. (procos. of Asia), 1056, 
1342, 1580 

Cornelius Scipio Aemilianus, P., 117, 173, 175, 
261, 283 

Cornelius Scipio Nasica, P., 147, 150, 1033, 
1037 

Cornelius Senecio Annianus, Q., 1591 
Cornelius Sulla, L., 206, 240, 245, 319, 900, 
1579; as governor of Cilicia, 284, 1163-4; 
in 1st Mith. War, 219-22, 229-31; reorgani- 
zation of Asia, 232-8, 240, 1115-16; Mem- 
oirs, 1099, 1103-4, 1106-7, 1109, 1 Hi 
Cornelius Tacitus, 578, 1364, 1410-2, 1414, 

1583 

Cornificius, Q., 1270, 1593 
Cornutus Aquila, 463, 1325, 1596 
Cornutus: see Caecilius: Servenius 
Cornutus Tertullus: see Julius 
Coropassus, 789 
Coropissus, 1145, 1364 
Corrector, 596, 626, 1453 
Corrhagus, 137, 970, 1012, 1016 
Corupedium, Battle of, 4, 122, 727, 977 


Corycus in Cilicia, 267, 268*, 278, 421, 621, 
709 . 754 . ii 43 . 1156, 1168 
Corycus in Lycia, 288, 1133, 1168 
Corycus, Mt. in Ionia, 756 
Corydalla, 537, 620, 1391 
Coryphantis (Coriphanium), 794, 906 
Cos, 38, 53. 56. 88*, 107, 428, 433, 439, 441, 
487, 499 . 504 . 545 . 631. 912-15, 1077; 
Battle of, 97, 931-2; exempt, 474, 542; 
freedom, 234, 570, 958, 1428; Gulf of, 38, 
86, 155; and kings, 24, 105, 312, 1195; 
letters to, 312, 765, 1112, 1195; in 1st Mith. 
War, 215, 217, 226; products, 51, 817-18; 
Romans honoured, 406, 417, 470, 477, 482, 
502, 51 1, 542, 564, 570, 1475, 1491 
Coscinia, 1026 
Cosconia Myrtus, 1442 
Cosconius, M., 1038 
Cossinius Rufinus, 1586 
Cossonius Gallus, L., 1598 
Cossutianus Capito, 563, 1419-20 
Costoboci, 664, 1535 
Cotenna, 1140, 1303 
Cotiaeium, 1000 
Cotta: see Aurelius 
Cotyora, 183, 184, 185, 191, 193 
Cotys, King of Armenia Minor, 513, 514, 551, 
554 , 1412 

Cotys, King of Crimea, 1341 
Cotys, s. of Rhoemetalces, King of Thrace, 
486, 513 

Cotys, s. of Seuthes, King of Thrace, 9 61 
Council, City, 58, 6o-i, 114-15, 126, 133, 264, 
369, 639, 641-2, 71 1, 834-5, 1506; curator 
of, 598; entrance-fee, 603-4, 619, 641; ex- 
pulsion from, 641, 1505; membership, 603-4, 
641, 698, 1505 
Cragus, Mt. in Cilicia, 1180 
Cragus, Mt. in Lycia, 516, 517, 518, 531, 
1180, 1381 

Cranaus (Antiocheia ad Maeandrum), 989 
Crassus: see Licinius: Sulpicius 
Crateia-Flaviopolis, 570, 1083, 1195, 1231, 
1429 

Craterus, 67 
Cratippus: see Tullius 
Cremaste, 803 

Cremna, 458, 462, 464, 620, 721, 1323 
Cremna in Bithynia, 1194 
Cressa, 1195 

Crete, 20, 194, 2g3, 746; Koinon of, 1466; 

Province of, 1163. See also Pirates, Cretan 
Cretopolis, 1x39 

Crimea, 308, 358, 477-8; grain from, 200, 
341; and Mithradates VI, 195, 210, 243, 
322, 364, 1092; and Pharnaces II, 365, 412 
Crispinus: see Anicius 
Crispus: see Marcius: Sallustius 
Critalla, 792 

Croesus, 40, 45, 75, 788, 887 
Cromna, 1194 

Crown-gold: see Aurum Coronarium 
Crusaders, 277 
Crya, 1371, 1391 
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Ctesiphon, 509, 608, 662, 674, 695, 722, 
1467, 1543 

Cult: imperial: local, 465, 470, 482, 501, 511, 
529. 534. 544. 569. 572. 614. 620. 622, 633, 
653, 656-7, 668, 684, 1333, 1360-1, 1366, 
1386, 1392, 1401-3, 1427, 1467, 1482, 1496, 
1523. 1535. I55IJ provincial, 447-8, 452, 
459, 501-2, 531, 594, 614-15, 619, 637, 656, 
1293-4, >3i8, 1360, 1432, 1473, 1479; of 
Roman officials, 158, 417, 446, 1280, 1293; 
royal, 24, 92, 95, 318, 446-7, 743, 825, 
868, 871, 946, 958-9, 1195, 1292-3 
Culupene, 1285 

Curator rci publicae, 597-9, 633-4, 692, 698, 
722, 1027, 1454-6; of conventus Civ. Rom., 
1051, 1053; °f council, 598; of gcrousta, 
616, 625, 664 
Curio: see Scribonius 
Curtius Propinquus, P., 1130 
Cuspidius Flaminius Severus, 1594 
Cuspius Pactumeius Rufinus, L., 657 
Customs-duties, 113, 164, 253, 295, 729, 956-7, 

965, 1117. 1424 

Cyaneae, 521*, 1376, 1391 

Cybersus, R„ 38, 50, 85, 907 

Cybistra, 276, 375, 397, 792, 1253 

Cydnus, R., 272 

Cydonia, 764 

Cydrara, 792 

Cyllandus, 879 

Cyme, 84*, 107, 261, 500, 906, 1343, 1358; 
and Attaiusl, 102, 939; free, 109, 940, 958; 
and PrusiasII, 117, 1198 
Cyme (Amazon), 839-40 
Cyprus, 226, 384-5, 388, 418, 1246, 1272, 1284 
Cyrcne: edicts from, 1052-3, 1114, 1347; 

Province of, 1163 
Cyrnus, R., see Kur, R. 

Cyrrhestica, 1240 
Cyrus, King of Persia, 788 
Cyrus, Prince of Persia, 3, 40, 125, 272, 276, 
792-3, 1153 
Cys, 909, 1402-3 
Cythnos, 505 
Cytorus, 309, 1075, 1194 
Cyzicus, 44, 8i*, 101, 227, 330, 438, 448, 450, 
481, 513, 655, 690, 712, 900-3, 939, 945, 
1038, 1089; and emperors, 502, 511-12, 
543; freedom, 234, 474, 477, 503, 903, 958, 
1111, 1339-40; and Goths, 712, 1570; and 
kings, 68, 101; Neoi, 635; Niger defeated, 
67°, 1539; and Pergamum, 5, 9, 25, 101, 
1 16, 729; Romans aided, 150, 416, 422; 
“sacred,” 105, 946; siege, 328-30; temple 
of Hadrian, 614, 632, 1472-3; titles, 636-7 
Qakit Su, 276, 1153 
Qoruh Su, 374, 1069, 1225 

Dablae, 1186 

Dacibyza, 1185, 1459 

Dadasa, 1070 

Dadastana, 1186 

Daedala, 38, 516, 785, 878 

Daldis-Flaviopolis, 570, 786, 1429 


Damagoras, Rhodian admiral, 1104 
Damascus, 736, 1229 
Dameas, Pergamene, 752-3 
Damianus: see Flavius 
Dana (Tyana), 1095 

Danube, Soldiers from, 323, 558, 560, 607, 
661, 670, 695, 1413, MIS, 1463, '530 
Daphne, 445, 918, 973 

Dardanus, 234, 742, 950, 958. See also 
Treaty of 

Daricl Pass (Caspian Gates), 562, 575, 1438 

Darius, King of Media, 1227 

Darius I, King of Persia, 3, 74, 90, 725, 896 

Darius, son of Pharnaces II, 433, 434 

Darsa(f), 1158 

Dasmanda, 1096 

Dastarcum, 1096 

Dasteira, 354, 370, 1222-3 

Dastracus, Mons, 1222 

Dasumius, L., procos. of Asia, 1583 

Datames, 183, 1078 

Date palms, 271 

Dausara, 1531 

Dazimonitis, 178, 371, 1067 
Dead persons as office-holders, 650, 1519 
Debts, 604, 664 
Decemprimi, 1517 
Dechthcira, 972 
Decianus: see Appuleius 
Decidius Saxa, L., 430 
Decius, 702-4, 1565 
Decumae: see Tithes 
Decuriones, 415, 1320, 1505 
Dediticii, 687, 1555-6 
Deiotariana, Legio, 461, 1321 
Deiotarus I, 396, 426, 433, 1260; army, 389, 
396, 408-9, 427; and Caesar, 406, 41 1, 
413-14, 425; and Eumachus, 294, 329, 373; 
as king, 373-4, 1237-8; and Roman leaders, 
374, 402, 404, 421, 425-6; as tetrarch, 373, 
1235, 1275-6 

Deiotarus II, Philopator, 1235, 1266, 1276 
Deiotarus, father of Brogitarus, 1236 
Deiotarus Philadelphus, s. of Castor, 434, 435, 
443, 465, 1283 

De\aprotoi, 648, 649, 1516-17, 1519, 1535 
Delos, 83, 219, 238, 246, 282, 318-19, 1209; 
free, no, 956-7, 1174; vase-festival, 729-30, 
743. See also Confederacy of 
Delphi, 11, 25, 315, 318, 769, 777. See also 
Oracle of 
Demaratus, 725 
Demarchos, 1030 

Demeter: of Pergamum, 728; Carpophorus 
(title), 542; Naryandis, 1030-1 
Demetrium(?), 1185 
Demetrius I of Syria, no 
Demetrius I Poliorcetes, 69, 70, 89-90, 92, 
523, 916-19, 922 

Demetrius of Pharus, 12, 743, 881 
Demetrius: see Claudius 
Demiourgos, 58, 263, 274, 643, 649, 1135, 
1149-52, 1352, 1408, 1507 
Demirci Dag, 782 
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Demirkapi, Pass of, 742, 798 
Demonax, Armenian leader, 551 
Demonesi, 1183 
Demosthenes of Caesareia, 708 
Denarii, silver, 1573 

Derbe, 375, 443, 456, 475, 494, 1338, 1406 
Despatch-bearer: see Tabellarius 
Devrek ?ay, 187, 188, 197, 372, 570, 1081, 
1093 

Dexter: see Cassius: Nummius 
Dia, 1192, 1559 
Diagoras of Magnesia, 895 
Dialect, 53, 261, 819, 820, 1133, 1192, 1370 
Dicaearchus, 746 
Did! us Julianus, 669, 1592 
Didyraa, 74, 94, 240, 706, 808, 884-5, 1367, 
1567 

Didyma Teiche, 742 

Diegylis, 779 

Dikastai: see Judges 

Dik.asterion, Melapempton, 1382-3 

Dindymus, Mt, in Lydia (Murat Dag), 782 

Dindymus, Mt. in Mysia, 81 

Dinocrates, 750 

Dio Chrysostom of Prusa, 570, 577, 581, 588, 
589, 599-600, 602 
Dio Cocceianus: see Cassius 
Diocaesareia, 269, 576, 620, 1143, 1354-5, 

1365 

Dioceses (Judiciary Districts), 171-2, 470, 480, 
1059-63; Phrygian, 376, 383-4. 387-8, 391. 
402, 418, 1165, 1245, 1256 
Diocleia, 1022, 1502 
Diocles, Pontic officer, 333, 335 
Diocletian, 722 
Diodorus, Seleucid general, 1087 
Diodorus of Adramyttium, 216 
Diodorus (Zonas) of Sardis, 215, 1103 
Diodorus Pasparus, 160, 162, 447, 1045, 1050 
Diodotus Trypho, 1160 
Diogmitae, 647, 664, 1515, 1532 
Dion, archon at Delphi, 937-8, 1147 
Dionysius, tyrant of Heradeia, 309 
Dionysopolis, 142, 1020-1, 1245, 1515 
Dionysus: of Aphrodisias, 1401; of Iasus, 85, 
907; of Nysa, 990; of Samos, 543; of Teos, 
80, 102, 167, 895, 899; of Tralles, 911, 
992; Briseus, 666, 1537; Cathegemon, 482, 
585, 776, 777, 900, 1019, 1056, 1059; 
Phleus, 851-2; Antony as, 427-8; Mithra- 
dates VI as, 214, 427, 1102 
Dionysus, Artists of, 80, 439, 598, 617-18, 
899-900, 958; gifts, 202, 318, 657; land, 
832, 940-1, 959; privileges, 428, 543, 617, 
634, 860, 1279, 1477-8 

Diophantus, Pontic general, 195, 324, 333, 
1212 

Dios Hieron in Ionia, 1020 

Dios Hieron in Lydia, 141, 1020 

Dioscome, 1020, 1024, 1334 

Dioscorides, 873 

Dioscurias, 356, 1225, 1484 

Diospolis (Laodiceia ad Lycum), 986 

Diospoiis: see Cabeira-Diospolis-Neocaesareia 


Dispetisalor, 1548 

Disputes: labour, 635: territorial, 64, 78, 84, 
92-3, 97, 104, 113-14. 734. 822, 863, 892, 
905, 962, 1020, 1131 
Docimeium, 50, 132, 972, 973, 1002 
Docimus, 1002 
Dodona, 1168-9 

Doedalses, ruler of Bithynia, 1194 
Doedalses, sculptor, 1185-6 
Doedye, 972, 973, 981 
Dogmatographoi, 642, 1506 
Dotabella: see Cornelius 
Doliche, 1239 

Domitian, 570, 577-80, 582, 1429-30, 1441, 
1443 

Domitianopolis: see Sala-Domitianopolis 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, Cn., legate of M’. 
Aquilius, 153 

Domitius Ahenobarbus, Cn., governor of Bi- 
thynia, 438, 1289, 1591 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, L., 1056 
Domitius Apollinaris, L., 580, 1598 
Domitius Calvinus, Cn„ 408-9, 413, 1260, 
1262-3, 1266, 1580 

Domitius Corbulo, Cn., 544, 554-61, 1403, 
1411-17, 1581 
Domitius Ulpianus, 689 
Domitius Valerianus, M., 1595 
Domna: see Julia 

Domnilaus (Domnecleius), 373, 403, 1237 

Domninus Rufus of Sardis, 1559 

Don, R., 477, 478 

Donatus: see Licinius: Mevius 

Dorians, 53, 820-1 

Doris, 35 

Dorylaeum, 42, 379, 569, 626, 652, 800, 1000, 
1245, 1567 
Dorylaus (hero), 638 
Dorylaus (I), Pontic general, 194 
Dorylaus (II), Pontic general, 221, 222, 1107, 
1108, 1211-12 

Drachmae: Attic, 714, 1290, 1573; Rhodian, 
537, 1290, 1395-6; “silver of account,” 
714. 1573 
Drugs, 182, 1074 
Drusilla: see Julia 
Drusus: see Claudius 
Drymussa, 949 

Ducennius Geminus, A., 1582 
Dumanh Dag, 782 
Dumlupinar, 787, 802 

Duoviri, 415, 460, 622, 1267, 1320-1, 1323-4, 
*335 

Dusae, 1185 
Dyeing, 47-8, 128 
Dyme, 300 

Dynamis, 477, 478, 1340-1 
Dyteutus, 444, 1291 

Earth-goddess, 658 

Earthquake, 71, 124, 126, 127, 190, 213, 469, 
479. 499. 536, 543. 564. 594. 614, 631-2, 
666, 668, 696, 712, 877-8, 987, 1196, 1332, 
1421, 1471. t473. 1492-3. 1537 
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Eccobriga, 1309 

Edessa, 685, 686, 707, 708, 709, 1466, 1531, 
1544, 1562 
Edrieis, 909 

Egnatius Rufus, L., banker, 254, 1272 
Egnatius Sulpicius Priscus: see Vibius 
Egnatius Victor Lollianus, L., 700, 1563-4, 
1585, 1592, 1597 

Egridir Golii, 259, 266, 456, 463, H39> 13M 
Efrigoz Daglari, 785 

Egypt: partition of possessions, 15, 750-1; 
power in Asia Minor, 11, 17, 84, 87-8, 94, 
96, 99, 102, 278, 517, 523, 913-14. 9 2 9-3>. 
933-4. 936-7. 1156. I379-8 o: wade with, 
45. 49. 51. <84. 580. 618-19 
Eikpsaprotoi , 648, 1516-17, 1519 
Eirenarch, 647-8, 1514-15 
Eirenopolis in Cilicia Aspcra, 550, 1409 
Eirenopolis in Cilicia Campestris, 1409 
Ek.dH.os, 258, 449, 648-9, 1027, 1131, 1298, 
1517-18 

Ekklcsia: see Assembly 
Eklogistes, 1514 
Elaea, 7, 148, 734, 794 
Elaeussa-Sebaste, 268*, 475, 494, 549, 673, 
709, 1143, 1173, 1339, 1439 
Elagabalus, 688, 690, 1557 
Eliaones , 646, 1513 
Elaus, 743 

Electrum, Coins of, 81, 896, 902 
Elegeia, 607, 660, 1465 
Eleusis, 831 

Eleuthera (goddess), 1393 
Eleuthernae, 942 
Eleutherocilices, 398, 1240, 1254 
Elymaei, 1227 
Emery, 818 

Emesa, 688, 704, 1567 
Emporiarch, 692, 983, 1559 
Emporium, 692, 1559 
Enbeilus, R., 44, 782 
Endires, Plain of, 354, 1080, 1085 
Endowment: administration of, 546, 648, 
1449; for Artists of Dionysus, 657; for 
children, 675; contests, 532, 536, 585, 587, 
594, 654, 693, 1392, 1525; education, 104, 
777, 851, 853, 945; gifts of grain, 537, 851; 
of money, 532, 537, 583-4, 586-7, 645; of 
oil, 854; public buildings, 537, 587, 857, 
891, 1521; public office, 651, 653, 654, 1520, 
1522, 1523; sacrifices, 777; tomb, 586; re- 
duced value of, 693, 714 
Envoy: between cities, 133, 168, 961, 995, 
998; of city to Amphictyonic Council, 193; 
of city to emperor, 407, 416, 51 1, 619, 620, 
632, 672, 676, 690, 1114, 1268, 1331, 1450, 
1496; of city to king, 67, 168, 872; of city 
to Roman governor, 246-7; of city to Rome, 
235. 273. 388, 392, 417, 468, 535, 744-6, 
943. 947. 959. 961, 994. 998, 1038, 1050, 
1188, 1244, 1281, 1361, 1367; restricted, 
240, 563, 596, 597, 1421; of kings to Rome, 
202, 775, 1198; of Lycian Federation to 
Rome, 524, 533-5, 1492; of Pamphylians 


to Rome, 1158; of Rome to Cappadocia, 
770; between Rome and kings, 18, 751-2, 
755-6; as liturgy, 61, 1524 
Ephebarchos, 854, 1006 
Ephebes, 62, 167, 263, 319, 583, 853-5, 9?8, 
982, 1006, 1476 

Ephesus, 74-6*, 238, 381, 448-50, 481, 503, 
676, 885-8, 1534; and Aristonicus, 151, 
1040; Battle of, 97, 932; buildings and 
gifts, 470, 541, 564, 568, 583, 649, 657, 
692, 1332; and cities, 174, 599, 638; and 
Diadochi, 68, 89, 91, 856-7, 920-2; earth- 
quakes, 500, 543, 632, 668; and Egypt, 11, 
67, 96-7, 99, 102, 872, 930-2, 936; finances 
supervised, 598, 633; free, 57, 117, 474, 
955; Gerousia, 613, 625, 664, 855-7; an d 
Goths, 705-6, 1566-7; harbour, 76, 564, 618, 
657, 692-3, 777; honours conferred, 67, 417, 
594, 615, 618, 630, 632, 662, 666, 676, 
1471, 1543; imperial cult, 447, 470, 572, 
577-8, 619, 1343, 1432. 1434. 1480; in 1st 
Mith. War, 214, 216-17, 223-5, m2; mon- 
ument in Rome, 955; mortgages, 91; prod- 
ucts, 46-7, 49; and publicans , 165-6, 399; 
reforms of Fabius Persicus, 545-6; Roman 
generals at, 237, 324, 404-5. 4*7. 439. 44°: 
sale of citizenship, 90, 920; and Seleucids, 
17. 94, 97-8, 105, 107, 755, 924, 932-3; 
strike of bakers, 635-6, 642, 1496; subject, 
109, in, 237; titles, 636-7, 690, 1498 
Epikletoi, 856 

Epicrates, Rhodian commander, 881 
Epictetes, 759, 1208 
Epidaurus, 318 

Epigenes, Pergamene commander, 738, 740 
Epigonus, artist, 10, 740 
Epimenioi, 835, 845-6, 1030, 1189 
Epiphaneia (Oeniandus), 280, 300, 397, 595, 
t 1 59, 1452 

Epiphanes, Prince of Commagene, 573, 1368, 
1434 

Epistales: as governor, 953, 971, 998, 1188; 
of court, 1382-3 

Eponymous official, 58, 135, 264, 643, 650, 
835-40, 982, 1005-6, 1507-8; deity as, 59, 
649, 839-40 

Eppuleius Proculus, M.: see Tettianus 
Eprius Marcellus: see Clodius 
Era: of Actium, 440, 1289; of Caesar, 1261; 
of Prov. of Asia, 1131; royal, 728, 762, 
1087, 1090, 1194, 1200-1, 1287, 1346; of 
Sulla, 240, 1121, 1566; of city, 410, 473, 
490, 500, 1177-8, 1180-1, 1215, 1233, 1254, 
1267, 1283-5, 1291, 1306, 1315, 1328-9, 

1336, 1356, 1358, 1368, 1377. 1409, >4i8, 
1435, 1440, 1452, 1466, 1481, 1492, 1539, 
1568, 1573 

Erastus, ship-captain, 641, 1475 
Erato, Queen of Armenia, 482-5, 1344 
Eresus, 84*, 114, 502, 594, 874, 936, 958, 

1337, 1340, 1343, 1356 
Eribolum, 1186 

Ergani, Pass of, 375, 554, 560, 1216, 1417, 
1464 
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Eriza, 762, 1122 
Eriza in Armenia, 1222 
Erymna, 1140 

Erythrae, 79*, 89, 94, 107-8, 246, 615, 897-8; 
free, 68, 95, 928, 958; and Galatians, 730, 
732-3, 897; as mediator, 114, 167-8; Penin- 
sula of, 36; products, 46-7 
•espura, 972, 973, 981 
Essenai , 847 

Estates: imperial, 464, 490, 568, 679-80, 699, 
1173. 1325-7, 1360, 1426, 1548-9; temple, 
see Land, temple 
Esuvius Tetricus, C. Pius, 718 
Etenna, H40 

Etrilius Regillus Laberius Priscus, C., I529> 
1595 

Euagina, 1094 
Euboea, 53, 220, 221, 1117 
Eubulus of Cnidus, 480 
Euctemon, Christian, 703 
Eudemus of Seleuceia, 1142, 1184 
Eudemus: see Flavius 
Euenus, R., 35 
Eulandra, 1548 

Eumachus, Pontic general, 223, 294, 327, 329, 
372-3 

Eumeneia, 126*. 472, 498, 676, 984-5 
Eumenes I of Pergamum, 6, 7, 96, 725, 733 
Eumenes II of Pergamum, 2t, 26-7, 280, 753, 
765-6, 767, 771-2; art-works, 26; and Art- 
ists of Dionysus, 80, 900, 958; and Bi- 
thynia, 20-1, 23, 26, 315-16, 764; and cities, 
20, 24-5, 108, 120, 764, 768-9, 951, 975; 
and Egypt, 733; and Galatians, 21-3, 26, 
764, 766-7; kingdom increased, 19-20, 76, 
758-64; letters, 763, 765, 958, 961, 1026; 
and Pessinus, 25, 770; and Pharnac es I, 20, 
191-2, 315, 745-6; and Rhodes, 110, 953-4; 
and Rome, 16, 18-19, 21-4, 108, 765, 767; 
and Seleucids, 18, 20, 756 
Eumenes, brother of Philetaerus, 725 
Eumenes of Cardia, 983, 1013, 1096 
Eupatoria (suburb of Amisus), 186, 337, 1213 
Eupatoria-Magnopolis, 334, 370, 1211, 1232 
Euphrates, R., Roads to, 39, 42, 188, 377, 
397 

Euphronius of Acarnania, 855, 857 
Eupolemus, 816, 872, 911 
Euromus, 50, 85-6, 104, 749, 908-9, 952 
Europus (Dura), 6to, 661, 1468, 1544 
Eurycles: see Ulpius 
Eurydice, w. of Ptolemy I, 922 
Eurydiceia (Smyrna), 76, 889 
Eurymedon, R., 260, 1134 
Eurysthenes, 725, 726 
Eusebeia (Mazaca-Caesareia), 493, 1352-3 
Eusebeia (Tyana), 493, 1352 
Euspena, 1080 
Eutheniarchcs, 1513 
Euthydemus of Mylasa, 257 
Euxine Sea, Cities of: see League, Northern 
Exchange, monetary, 624, 644, 1550 
Exemption from taxation (tribute, liturgies): 
Artists of Dionysus, 428, 900, 941, 1478; 


city, 57, 82, 95, 98, 103, 137, 392, 405-6, 
432, 474, 542, 633, 829-32, 897, 943, 965-6, 
1174, 1337; groups of persons, 393, 692, 
1014, 1026, 1489, 1549; individuals, 236, 
652, 852, 869, 871, 1114, 1520-1; Jews, 
1014, 1256, 1273; occupation, 563, 572, 
642, 654, 676, 1504; office or rank, 652, 
693, 711, 1505; Roman colonies, 415, 692; 
temples, 79, 89, 128, 774, 856, 990, 1016, 
1 1 13; restricted, 418, 634, 722 
Exetastai, 60, 841, 845-6, 1007 
Exports: Caria, 50-1, 87, 255, 8x8; Ionia and 
Islands, 45, 46, 50, 255, 580, 806-7, 810-n; 
Lydia, 255, 812; Pamphylia, 260; Pisidia, 
518; Pontus, 182, 184, 186, 308, 1080; 
Phrygia, 50, 255, 815; Troad, 44 
Exposed children, 605 

Extortion, 388, 426, 427, 506; measures to 
prevent, 173, 380, 542, 631, 699, 1063; trial 
for, 158, 173, 175, 249, 286-7, 379, 383, 
45i, 505, 533, 542, 563, 600-1, 1049, 
1125-6, 1420; procedure, 488-9, 1347, 1458; 
tribunal, 1050 

Fabius, C., 383, 1580 

Fabius Cilo Septiminus . . . Fulcinianus, L., 
668, 670, 1537, 1539, 1592, 1597 
Fabius Hadrianus, M., 335, 343, 347, 1204 
Fabius Maximus, Paultus, 480, 1580 
Fabius Persicus, Paullus, 545-6, 1403, 1581 
Fabius Postuminus, 1583 
Falcidius, speculator, 255, 379, 1129, 1251 
Falco: see Roscius Coelius 
Faltonius Probus, 1586 
Famine, 581-2, 663, 1534 
Fannius, agent of Sertorius, 322, 327 
Fannius, C., 402, 1256, 1580 
Fannius Strabo, C., 961, 1256 
Faustina: see Annia 
Faustinianus, procos. of Asia, 1586 
Faustinopolis, 666, 1536 
Faustinus: see Petronius 
Faustus: see Anicius 
Favonius, procos. of Asia, 1581 
Federation, Carian, 85, 145, 1030-2 
Federation, Ionian, 65-7, 168, 866-9, 871-2; 
and kings, 24, 96, 318, 768, 825-6, 871; 
prefect of, 91, 93, 921 
Federation of Islanders, 72, 880-1, 913, 926 
Federation of Lesbos, 84, 112, 906 
Federation, Lyeian, 242, 425, 428, 524-6*, 
530-4*, 539, 1168, 1381-3; dedication in 
Rome, 954-5; envoys, 524, 533-5- H22, 
1492; festival, 526, 532; member-cities, 519, 
532, 1374, 1391; worship of Tiberius, 502, 
529 . 

Federation of the Troad, 66, 142, 239, 469, 
825, 869-71, 1119-20 
Federations, Local, t43, 145, 1029-30 
Felix, Roman general, 707 
Felix: see Sulpicius 
Feridius, speculator, 1251 
Ferox: see Julius 

Ferry, 850, 862, 884, 989, 1502, 1504 
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Festivals and Contests: Agrippea, 477; Alex- 
andria, 66, 868-9; Andrianteia, 1481; An- 
tigoneia and Demetrieia, 916; Antiocheia, 
97> 933* 986; Antipatreia, 1390; Artemido- 
reia, 1259; Artemisia Commodeia, 668, 1538; 
Asdepieia, 102, 712, 913, 935-6, 1392; 
Asdepieia Commodeia, 668; Attaleia, 743, 
777; Attaleia Gordiana Capitolia, 1525; 
Augusteia, 1296; Augusteius Capitolius, 462; 
Balbilleia, 655, 1399; Caesareia, 51 1, 1343; 
Capitonia, 1398; Casseia, 1390; Charmi- 
deia, 1525; Claudieia, 544, 1401-2; Com- 
modeia, 1481; Commodeios, 668; Croneia, 
1392; Deia Commodeia, 668, 1538; Didy- 
meia, 102, 257, 885, 941, 1119; Didy- 
meia Commodeia, 668, 1538; Diogeneia, 
1392; Dionysia, 85, 102, 257, 899, 907; 
Doreia, 912; Eisiteria, 838; Ephesia, 867; 
Euaresteia, 1390; Eumeneia Philadelphia, 
984; Hadrianeia, 616, 621-2; Hadrianeia 
Commodeia, 668, 1475, 1 538; Hadrianeia 
Epibateria, 615; Hadrianeia Olympia, 614, 
615, 616, 619, 1473, 1475; Hadrianeion 
Antinoeion, 614, 1472; Hadrianeon Hera- 
kleion Isaktion, 1472; Hecatesia, 997, 999; 
Heraia, 997-8; Ilieia, 870-1; Isolympia Ves- 
pasianeia, 1392; Isolympios Oikoumenikos 
Kommodcios, 668, 1538; Klareia, 1525; 
Komyria, 997-8; Letoeia Pythia, 987-8; 
Leucophryena, 102, 895, 941-2, 992, 1009- 
10; Lucullea, 253, 330; Lysimacheia, 655, 
152;; Lysimacheia Tatianeia, 1525; Maxi- 
mianeios, 1525; Meleagreia, 1392; Mucia, 
174, 1065; Nicephoria, 739, 765, 959; Ni- 
kerateia, 1525; Olympia, 257, 1526; Olym- 
pia Asclepeia Commodeia, 668, 1538; Olym- 
pia Heracleia Adrasteia, 1525; Pattadeios, 
1392; Panamareia, 997-8; Panathenaea 
870-1; Panathenaea and Eumeneia, 975; 
Panhellenia, 622; Panionia, 66, 867; Phile- 
monieia, 1525; Philetaereia, 729-30; Posi- 
deia, 816-17; Procleianeia, 1392; Ptole- 
maeeia, 925-6, 936-7; Pythia Panionia, 871; 
Pythica, 1392; Rhodoncia, 1525; Romaia 
Sebasta, 448-9, 1295-7; Seleuceia, 94; Sev- 
ereia, 1540; Severeia Alexandria Euaresteia, 
893, 1559; Severeia Antoninia, 1540; Sev- 
ereia Hadrianeia, 621, 1483; Severeia Olym- 
pia Epineikia, 672, 1540; Severeia Phila- 
delpheia, 1540; Severios Antoninianos Oi- 
koumenikos, 1540; Severius Augustius Ca- 
pitolius, 1540; Severius Philadelphius, 1540; 
Soteria, 99, 315, 934 5. 937. 946, 1196; 
Soteria and Heracleia, 239, 1119, 1352; 
Soteria and Mucieia, 1064-5; Theogamia, 
990; Traianeia, 585, 594, 1 451-2; Vareia, 
1525; Pan-Hellenic, 102; for Augustus, 468, 
1330; for Hephaestus, 1393; for Hermes 
and Heracles, 1352; for Severus Alexander, 
893. 1559- See also Roma, Cult of: Ter- 
messus, Contests 
Festus, procos, of Asia, 1567 
Festus: see Coelius: Ranius 
Feuds, 599, 600 


Fidus: see Clodius: Voconius 
Figs, 46, 50, 51, 27 r, 806 
Figulus: see Marcius 
Fimbria: see Flavius 

Finances, City, 61, 591, 596-8, 626, 633-4, 
850-1 

Finike, Plain of, 518, 519, 521 
Firmus: see Avidius: Passidienus 
Fiscillinus: see Avidius 
Fiscus Asiaticus, 568, 1425 
Fish-nets, 49 

Fishing, 51, 85, 140, 166, 184, 304, 308, 374, 
518, 906 

Flaccus: see Julius: Laenius: Norbanus: Tho- 
rius: Valerius 
Flamininus: see Quinctius 
Flaminius: see Cuspidius 
Flavia: (Grimenothyrae) , 570, 999, 1429; 

(Philadelpheia), 570, 1429 
Flavianus: see Afranius 
Flavianus Diogenianus, 1393 
Flaviopolis (Flavias ? ) in Cilicia, 576, 1440 
Flaviopolis: (Crateia), 570, 1083, 1429; (Dal- 
dis), 570, 1429; (Temenothyrae), 570, 999, 
1429 

Flavius Antiochianus, 1573 
Flavius Antonius Lysimachus, 1525 
Flavius Aper, M., 1599 
Flavius Arrianus, 621, 626-7, 1483, 1593 
Flavius Damianus, sophist, 662, 1520, 1524 
Flavius Eudemus, T., 1450 
Flavius Fimbria, C„ 222, 226, 227-8, 232, 
1108-9, 1111 

Flavius Lysimachus, T., 587 

Flavius Menander, Ti., 587 

Flavius Philinus, T., 1600 

Flavius Ulpianus, 1595 

Flax, 48, 196, 813 

Florianus, 720 

Florus: see Aquilius: Mestrius 

Fontcius Agrippa, C„ 1582 

Fonteius Capito, C., 506, 1363, 1581 

Fonteius Magnus, 601 

Forests, 43, 45, 50, 52, 179, 187, 261, 265, 
267, 303, 308, 309, 374, 376, 454, 518, 1082 
Franchise, 1502 

Freedmen, imperial, 490, 540, 553, 564, 568, 
«327. *397. 1419. 1423-6. 1488-9 
Freedom of cities, 57, 825-9, 967; and kings, 
13-14, 16-18, 56, 68-70, 89, 93, 95, 97, 102, 
225, 822-4; restricted, 65, 833-4; and 
Rhodes, 70-1, 72; and Rome, 73, 103-4, 
106-8, 111-12, 114, 117, 155-6, 235, 294-5, 
314. 474, 593, 944-5 - . grant of, 295, 337-8, 
342, 406, 414-15, 417, 43 2 , 4771 loss of, 
441, 474, 503; formulas, 965-6; speeches 
about, 108. See also Cities, Free 
Friend and Ally (title), 194 
Friendship and alliance, 95, 913, 954-5, 960-1, 
1045 

Friendship with Rome, 12, 112, 174, 202, 236, 
745, 1064-5, 1113-14 
Frontinus: see Aemilius: Calvisius: Julius 
Fronto, gov. of Galatia, 1596 
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Fronto: see Aufidius: Caristanius: Claudius: 
Hirrius 

Frugi: see Julius 

Fruit, 44, 46, 51, 178, 182, 186, 261, 271, 
303, 518, 1073 
Frumentarii, 1547, 1549 
Fufidius Pollio, L., 1597 
Fufii, bankers, 254 
Fulvius Gillo, M., 1432, 1582 
Fulvius Gillo Bittius Proculus, Q„ 1583 
Fulvius Junius Macrianus, T., 709-10, 1570 
Fulvius Junius Quietus, T., 709-10 
Fulvius Macrianus, T„ 709-10 
Fulvius Plautianus, C., 678, 1546, 1550 
Fulvius Rusticus Aemilianus, L., 1597 
Fulvus: see Aurelius 
Fundanus: see Minicius 
Funisulanus Vettonianus, L., 1413 
Funisulanus Vettonianus: see Pomponius 
Furius, L., 1125 

Furius Sabinius Aquila Timesitheus, C., 697, 
1561, 1585 
Furniture, 184 
Furnius, C., 438, 1580 
Fuscus: see Arellius: Servaeus 
Fuscus Salinator: see Pedanius 

Gabinius, A., envoy of Sulla, 245 
Gabinius, A., quaestor, 1161, 1163 
Gabinius Capito, A., 298, 348, 361, 381, 387, 
390, 1219, 1220, 1234 
Gaezatorix, Galatian, 192, 1088, 1235 
Gagae, 521, 1391 
Gaius, 51J-12, 515, 1365 
Galatarch, 1318 

Galatia, 6, 39, 372-4, 433 ‘ 4 > 453 - 5 > 731-2; 
and Manlius Vulso, 21, 25; and Mithra- 
dates VI, 198, 372; and Pharnaces I, 192, 
765; and Zenobia, 716, 1574 
Galatian Province, 454-9, 1305-6; additions, 
465-6, 486, 561-2; of Cappadocia, 573-4, 
t435-7, 1438; reduced, 575, 605, 1459-61. 
See also Commonalty of the Galatians 
Galatians, 333, 413-14; arrival in Asia, 5, 311, 
730; and Erythrae, 730, 732-3, 897; and 
Mithradates VI, 223, 225-6, 372; and Per- 
gamum, 7, 21-3, 732, 734-5, 764, 766-7; 
raids, 5-7, 78-9, 81, 189, 310, 730-1; and 
rulers, 26, 94, 191-2, 312, 1087; as soldiers, 
6, 8, 372, 737-8, 765, 1235; tribal organiza- 
tion, 373-4, 730 

Gdatika (special tax), 95, 138, 731, 829-30 
Gai.ba, 566 

Galba: see Scrvilius: Sulpicius 
Galen, 585 

Gallicus; see Julius Cordinus 

Gallienus, 705, 708, 710-11, 1569, 1571 

Gallus: see [ An] nius: Asinius: Cacsennius: 

Cossonius; Pompeius 
Gallus, R., Bithynian, 760 
Gaius: see Sulpicius 
Gambreium, 725 

Gangra, 188, 191, 372, 434, 465, io8r-3 
Gannon of Chios, 937-8 


Gargara, 793, 805-6 

Gargilius Antiquus, Q., 1481, 1584 

Garsaoura-Archelais, 494, 547, 688, 1353-4 

Garsaouritis, 1352 

Garsyeris, 1139 

Garum , 50 

Gavius, agent of Brutus, 396 
Gavius Squilla Gallicanus, M., 1584 
Gazelonitis, 182, 374 
Gaziura, 180, 347, 1071 
Gedusanus (?), Ager, 1173 
Gellius Longus, Q., 1595 
Geminius Marcianus: see Julius 
Geminus: see Ducennius 
Gendarmes: see Diogmilae 
Gerasa, 1063 
Gergis, 741, 742, 950 
Gergitha, 741, 978-9 
Gergithes, 862 
Gergithium, 741, 742 
Gerillanus Flamma, N., 1130 
Germa, 464, 571, 1308, 1327 
Germaniceia, 549, 1408 
Gcrmanicopolis, 550, 620, 1409 
Germe, 979 
Germeni, 979 

Gerousia , 63, 89, 600, 613, 623, 635, 653, 657, 
855-60, 1471, 1574; curator of, 598, 616, 
625, 664, 1534; gifts to, 583, 587, 589, 693; 
gymnasium of, 167, 653, 858 
Gessius Marcianus, 688 
Geta, 683 
Gillo: see Fulvius 
Glabrio: see Acilius 

Gladiators, 127, 438, 444, 450, 583, 604, 655, 
664, 1393, 1526; spectacles, 534, 563, 693, 

1304 

Glaphyra, d. of Archelaus I of Cappadocia, 
485, 1414 

Glaphyra, mother of Archelaus I of Cappa- 
docia, 1286 

Glaucus (hero), 523, 1378 
Glaucus, R., 126, 984 
Globulus: see Scrvilius 
Goats' hair, 518 
Gold, 43-4, 45, 381, 803 
Golden wreath: for citizen, 162, 256, 532, 
854; for king, 24, 31, 92, 830, 929; for 
Rome, 202, 468, 753; for Jupiter Capito- 
linus, ri2, 235, 612, 960-1, 1158; for 

leader or emperor, 342, 413, 544 
Goldsmiths, 49 
Gongylus, 725 
Gorbcus, 426, 1236-7, 1276 
Gordian I, 696-7 
Gordian II, 697 

Gordian III, 697-8, 700, 1562-3, 1564 
Gordiucome-Juliopolis, 430, 603, 1186, 1469, 
1552 

Gordium, 39, 455, 732 
Gordius, agent of Mith. VI, 203-4, 206, 244 
Gordyene, 342, 344, 353, 357, 361, 1214, 
1217, 1238 
Gorgion, 725 
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Gorgus, officer of Alexander, 892, 906 
Gorneae, 1410-r 
Gortyn, 764, 938 

Goths, 702, 705-6, 710, 715, 1566-8, 1570-1, 
1574 

Government, Self-: see Autonomy 
Governor, Royal, 119, 137, 160, 833-4, 97 0_I > 
t352-3 

Gracchus: see Sempronius 
Grain: assessment, 542, 1260, 1400; distribu- 
tion, 537, 619, 654, 849; exaction, 1165; 
exportation, 44, 308; -fund, 598, 646, 647, 
1512, 1514; gift, 5, 24-5, 45, no, 138, 189, 
310, 662, 685, 693, 729, 851, 1080, 1524; 
hoarding, 600; importation, 618-19, 646, 
810, 897, 914, 1512-13; -market, 1513; 
price, 581-2, 663, 897-8, 1443-4, 1534 ; Re- 
duction, 44-6, 178, 182, 186, 195, 200, 261, 
265, 271, 303, 375, 492, 518, 805-6, 1073, 
1306-7, 1312; purchase, 810, 892; supply, 
46, 61, 580-2, 806, 849 

Crammateus (secretary), 6o, 135, 645, 848-9, 
852, 1007, 1027, 1510-11; of Commonalty 
of Asia, 449, 1298; of Lycian Federation, 
526, 1383, 1389; of minor Koinon, 1030 
Granary, 620 

Granf ianus] : see Valerius 
Granicus, R., 782; Battle of, 42, 56 
Granius Marcellus, M., 505, 1591 
Grapes, 44, 50, 51, 1021 
Gratidius, M., 1163 
Grattius: see Valerius 
Grams, procos. of Asia, 1585 
Gregory Thaumaturgus, 703 
Grimenothyrae, 132, 570, 999, 1452 
Grion, Mt„ 796, 962 
Gryneium, 84, 725 

Guardsmen, Rural: see Paraphyla\itai 
Guild, 44, 46-9, 136, 813, 815, 982, 1008, 
1151 

Gum, Aromatic, 182 

Gymnasiarch, 61-2, 429, 585, 652-3, 852-5, 
102 1 -2 

Gymnasium, 61-2, 652, 852-3, 1521; gift, 537, 
583, 586-7, 591; number at Pergamum, 
585, 1446; of Gerousia, 167, 653, 858; of 
Neoi, 585, 653, 854-5 
Gytheium, 502, 1127, 1175, 1360 
Gytyni, 862, 1024 

Haorian, 609-10, 611-13, 626, 629, 1469; and 
Aezani, 625, 1017-18; bank at Pergamum, 
624, 1485-6; and cities, 612, 616-17, 822; 
civil service, 627-8, 1488; coinage, 623-4, 
628-9, 1490; 1st journey, 613-16, 1470-6; 
2nd journey, 618-22, 1479-85; letters, 

612-13, 619, 1017-18, 1470, 1472; peace- 
policy, 611, 1469; as Zeus Olympius, 618-19, 
1478-80 

Hadriane: (Amaseia), 622, 1484; (Bithynium- 
Claudiopolis), 614, 1472; (Cilician cities), 
620, 1409, 1482-3; (Cius), 614, 1471-2; 
(Cyzicus), 614, 1473; (Neocaesareia), 622, 
1471, 1484; (Nicomedeia), 614, 1471; 


(Nicopolis), 622, 1484; (Smyrna), 615, 

1475 

Hadrtaneia, 617, 1476, 1501 
Hadriani ad Olympum, 617, 1477, 1501 
Hadrianopolis (Caesareis Proseilcmmeneitae), 
617, 1084, 1308; (Zephynum in Cilicia), 
6 20, 1482 

Hadrianopolis: see Stratoniceia-Hadrianopolis 
Hadrianopolis in Lycaonia, 622, 1484 
Hadrianothcrae, 617, 1476 
Hadrianus, procos. of Asia, 1583 
Hadrianus: see Fabius 
Hagesandrus, envoy of Antiochus III, 942 
Halala, 666 
Halasarna, 914 
Haleis (deme of Cos), 1129 
Halicarnassus, 51, 54, 86*, 246, 382, 909-11; 
aided Rome, 107, 150; and Egypt, 95-6, 
929; free, 109, 952, 958; honoured Ro- 
mans, 238, 482, 490; mediator, 945; Pen- 
insula of, 38; and Seleucids, 17, 105 
Halisarna, 725 

Halys, R., 19, 178, 435 . 758, 788-9, 79 *. 1066 
Hamaxia, 1142, 1284 
Hannibal, 12-13, 73, 306, 314, 1187 
Harmozica, 1438 
Harpasus, R., 37-8, 738-9 
Haterianus, gov. of Cilicia, 1596 
Haterius Nepos, T., 1466 
Hatra, 609, 672, 674, 695, 1542-3 
Hecate of Lagina, 131, 235, 431, 441, 962, 
996, 998-9, 1019, 1142 
Hedius Rufus Lollianus Gentianus, Q., 677, 
1585 

Hegesianax, 756 
Hcliodorus: see Avidius 
Heliopolitae, 152, 1041 
Helius of Rhodes, 71, 878, 998 
Helladarch, 618 

Hellas, mother of Gongylus, 726 
Hellenization, 119, 134, 280, 494, 523, 549, 
550 

Helvidius Priscus, 552, 1410, 1427 

Helvius Cinna, C., 400 

Hemp, 51, 52, 196 

Heniochi, 607, 1226, 1413 

Hephaestia, 752 

Hephaestus of Olympus, 1393 

Heptocometae, 1226 

Hera: of Lebcdus, 867-8; of Panamara, 587, 
997-8; of Samos, 78, 141, 246, 440, 469, 
809, 812, 892; New (title), 1479 
Heracleastae, 977 

Heracleia ad Latmum, 104, 113, 258, 470, 482, 
882-3, 909, 91718, 949, 952, 958, 962-3. 
1332 

Heracleia in Lydia, 1198 
Heracleia in Mysia, 906 
Heracleia-Perinthus, 1192 
Heracleia Pontica, 224, 307-10*, 590, 636, 707, 
709, 1124, 1191-2, 1194, 1233; and Adia- 
torix, 436, 444; aided Rome, 116, 310, 969, 
1099; alliance with Rome, 310, 967; free- 
dom, 310, 415, 1231; and kings, 189, 307, 
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311-12, 314, 1080, 1089, 1190, 1198; letter 
of Scipio, 949-50; in 3rd Mith. War, 325, 
331, 340; Roman settlers, 415, 1268 
Heracleia Salbace, 1462, 1481, 1553 
Heracles, 776, 1000, 1147, 1189, 1190, 1192 
Heraclianus, Roman general, 1575 
Heraclides, agent of Philip V, 746 
Heraclides of Temnus, 254 
Herennius Picens, M., 1580 
Hermia (Seleuceia ad Calycadnum), 1142 
Hermaeus, Pontic commander, 329 
Hermes: of Corycus, 268; of Trapezus, 621 
Hermias of Atarneus, 897 
Hermias of Ilium, 1021 
Hermippus: see Pompeius 
Hermocapeleia, 1023, 1062 
Hermocome, 1020 
Hermocrates, Pontic general, 324 
Hermogenes, architect, 80, 167, 895 
Hermogenes of Smyrna, 585 
Hermus, R., 35, 36, 46, 500, 785 
Herod the Great, 468, 477, 478, 1337 
Herodotus of Smyrna, philosopher, 584 
Herpha, 1349 
Heruli, 710, 720, 1576 
Hesperus, imperial procurator, 1018, i486 
Hexapolis, Dorian, 54, 71, 86-8, 821 
Hides, 49, 715 

Hiera Acra: see Chelidonia, Cape 
Hiera Come in Caria, 989, 1020 
Hiera Come in Lydia: see Hierocaesareia 
Hierapolis, 127, 141, 564, 987, 1020, 1245; 
decree, 647, 1333-4; Plain of, 37, 40-2; 
products, 47-9 

Hierapolis or Hieropolis (Comana in Cappa- 
docia), 141, 1354 
Hierapytna, 746, 914, 915, 1160 
Hiero of Laodiceia, 257, 987 
Hiero, tyrant of Priene, 90, 919-20 
Hierocaesareia (Hiera Come), 140, 141, 503, 
1019-20, 1062, 1197, 1358 
Hieromnemon, 1184 
Hieropoioi, 59 
Hieropolis, t42, 1020 
Hieropolis: see Castabala-Hieropolis 
Hipparch, 58, 511, 643, 649, 650, 846, 851-2, 
1493; in Lycia, 525, 1382 
Hippocrates, 88 

Hippomachus of Miletus (I), 873 

Hippomachus of Miletus (II), 932 

Hippostratus of Miletus, 868, 871, 921 

Hippurius, R., 785, root 

Hirrius Fronto Neratius Pansa, M., 1436, 1596 

Hirrus, 1161 

Histiaea, 1077 

Hittite monument, 39-40, 786, 976, 1174, 1314 
Hittites, 1239 

Holmi in Cilicia, 268, 1142 
Holmi in Phrygia, 790, 791 
Homer, 76, 889 

Homonadeis, 453, 461, 1171, 1303-4, 1321-2 
Homonoia, 638-9, 1320, 1499-1501 
Homullus: see Junius 
Honey, 51, 182, 816, 1192; -wine, 50 


Honoratus: see Cornelius 

Horophylp^es, 647-8, 1576 

Horses, 50, 182, 262, 492, 802-3, 1092-3 

Hortalus: see Hortcnsius 

Hortensius, L., 1106 

Hortensius Hortalus, Q., 249, 1099, 1243 

Horzum (Jay, 241, 242 

Hybandus, R., 884 

Hybreas of Mylasa, 431, 442, 1278 

Hydaeeis, 908 

Hydra, Cape, 734 

Hydrela, 1245 

Hydrclitanus, Ager, 759, 762 
Hylae, 896 

Hyllarima, 63 3, 909, 952 
Hyliarimeis, Koinon of, 1029, 1030 
Hyllus, R.: see Phrygius, R. 

Hymisseis, 908, 909 

Hymnodists, 448, 543, 615, 1474 

Hypacpa, 225, 795 

Hypius, R., 303, 307 

Hypocremnus, 889-90 

Hypophylax, 531, 1389 

Hypsaeus, M., 1579 

Hyrcanian Plain, 36, 1197 

Hyrcanians in Persia, 557, 575, 1415, 1418 

Hyrcanis, 500, 972, 1358, 1552, 1566 

Hyrcanus II of Judaea, 362, 365 

Hyrgaleis, 142, 1021, 1022 

Ialysus, 71, 569, 876-7 
Iamblichus, Syrian chieftain, 397 
Iambulus, 1041 
Iasonium, 369 

Iasus, 51, 85*, 240, 652, 906-7; and emper- 
ors, 498, 632; free, 104, 952, 959; and 
kings, 105, 107, 765; and Philip V, 13, 104, 
749 

Iberi in Trans-Caucasia, 339, 358, 359, 367, 
508, 607, 1226-7 
Icaros, 892 

Iconium, 376, 396, 456, 463, 502, 547, 622, 
1252, 1308, 1312, 1405, 1484 
Ida, Mt„ 6, 35, 43, 44 
Idebessus, 1378 
Idrias, 1032 
Idrieus, 91 1 

Idyma, 131, 797, 879, 1030 
ldymioi, Koinon of, 1029 
Iliad , 44, 196, 271, 523 
Ilium, 82*, 228, 240, 477, 479, 706, 730-1, 
903-4, 923-5, 950; early relations with 
Rome, 103, 745; and emperors, 482, 497, 
542, 614, 684, 1551; £re«!om and privi- 
leges, 95, 103, 108, 234, 405, 473-4, 541. 
633, 829-30, 940, 943, 958; and kings, 9, 
92, 95, 101, 106, 937, 939, 948; and pub- 
lican, 166. See also Federation of the Troad 
Imperium infinitum, 1175 
Indipedium, 616, 978 
Indus, R., 38, 516, 517 
Industries, 46-51, 161 
Ingenuus, 708, 710 
Insularum Provincia, 1428 
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Interest-rate: high, 160, 162, 252, 255, 258, 
293. 386, 394, 4°4* ”27; low, 239, 714, 
1119-20, 1272; normal (12%), 2*52, 391, 
391. 59i. 945. 1150. 1573 
Intestate succession, 604 
Inviolability: see Asylia 
lobates (hero), 1378 
Iollas of Sardis, 257 
Ioniapolis, 808, 850, 862, 884, 962 
Ionia, it, 35, 46-9, 53. 57. 8 9> 819, 865-6; 
revolt of, 66, 867. See also Federation, 
Ionian 

Ionopolis: see Abonuteichus 
Iotape (city), 550, 1408, 1467, 1535 
Iotape, d. of Antiochus IV of Commagene, 576 
Iotape, d. of Artavasdes, 1291 
Iotape Philadelphus, w. of Antiochus IV of 
Commagene, 550, 1367 
lotapianus, 702, 1565 

Ipsus, 42; Battle of, 3, 70, 727. See also 
Jutia-Ipsus 

lrenaeus, imperial procurator, 1425 
Iris, 44 

Iris, R„ 177, 178, 333, 347 
Iron, 44-5, 51, 179, 184, 186, 193, 196, 374, 
1069 

Isaura Nova, 289-90, 1170, 1172 

Isaura Vetus, 289, 453, 657, 1170, 1172, 1484 

Isauria, 288*, 290, 376, 443, 461-2, 660, 720-1, 

1 170-2, 1529 
Isauricus: see Servilius 
Isidorus of Castabala, 1240 
Isigonus, artist, 740 
Isinda, 264, 265, 1157, 1158 
Isinda in Lycia, 1378 
Isis, 1392 

Islanders: see Federation of 
lsopolity, 100-1, 1 13, 133-4, 136. 726, 727, 
865, 886, 901, 939, 962 
Isparta, 266, 1138-9 

lssus, 276, 398, 1076; Battles of, 671, 1026, 
1539-40; Gulf of, 360, 376, 377 
Istanos (Jay, 265, 761, 1158 
Isthmiotae (deme of Cos), 1429 
Istrus, 101, 838 
Italicus: see Baebius 
Italus: see Minicius: Valerius 
Itineraries, 790-1, 793, 1469 
Ituraea, 514 
lugum, 1400 

lus halicum, 415, 1268-9, 1319, 1334 
Iznik Golii: see Ascania, Lake 
Izoli, 788, 1078 

Janus, Temple of, 561, 697 

Jason, Lyciarch, 533, 1375, 1389, 1391 

Jericho, 362, 1229, 1287 

Jerusalem, 362-3, 381, 477, 479, 511, 512,, 
973, 1010, 1013, 1229 

Jews, 381, 479, 511, 512, 611, 961, 984, 1014, 
1046, 1244, 1256, 1273, 1463 
Jordan, R., 363, 378 
Judaea, 365, 367, 381, 514, 548, 1228-9 
Judges: imported ( dikastai ), 113, 136, 263, 


525, 648, 926, 962, 963-4, 1009, 1135, 
1382-3, 1517; Lycian federal, 525, 1382 
Judiciary Districts: see Dioceses 
Judiciary Laws, 251, 253 
Julia, d. of Augustus, 476-7 
Julia, d. of Tarcondimotus, 1338 
Julia Balbilla, 1399 
Julia Domna, 683 
Julia Drusilla, 512 
Julia Maesa, 688 
Julia Mamaea, 689 
Julia Neotera, Queen, 1338 
Julia Severina, 1387 
Julia-Ipsus, 727, 1245 
Julianus, King of the Apsilae, 1465 
Julianus, procos. of Asia, 1584 
Julianus Sura Magnus, 1600 
Julianus: see Asinius 
Juliopolis: see Gordiucome-Juliopolis 
Julius Aemilius Aquila, P., 1599 
Julius Agrippa, M. I, 512, 547 
Julius Agrippa, M. II, 547-8, 554 
Julius Alexander Berenicianus, C., 1479, 1584 
Julius Antiochus Epiphanes Philopappus, C., 
1434 

Julius Antiochus Philopappus, C., 1434 
Julius Antoninus, 536 

Julius Apronius Maenius Pius Salamallianus, 
L., 1461, 1560, 1597 
Julius Aquila, C., 546, 562, 1398, 1405 
Julius Aquila Polemaeanus, Ti., 582, 1445 
Julius Artemidorus, C., 1259-60 
Julius Asper, C., 1585 

Julius Aurelius Sulpicius Uranius Antoninus, 
L., 704, 707, 1566 
Julius Avitus, 1585 
Julius Avitus, C., gov. of Lycia, 1599 
Julius Balbus, Q., 1583 

Julius Bassus, C., 600-1, 605, 1302, 1456-7, 
1591 

Julius Caesar, C., 1579 

Julius Caesar, C., the Dictator, 246, 249, 287, 
319-20, 407, 409, 418, 425, 1208, 1269; in 
Asia Minor, 404-7, 410-11, 413, 1258, 1260, 
1263-5, 1267; and cities, 405-6, 410, 418, 
427; in Civil War, 401-4, 1255; colonies, 
414; laws, 368, 380, 392, 394, 1243; letters, 
416-17; and Lex Manilia, 351, 1220; and 
Pharnaces II, 411-12, 1266; worship, 406, 
447 

Julius Caesar, C., grandson of Augustus, 481-4, 
1345 

Julius Caesar, Drusus, 497 
Julius Caesar, Germanicus, 497-9, 1356-7 
Julius Caesar, L., Cos. 90 B.C., 166, 292 
Julius Caesar, L„ grandson of Augustus, 482 
Julius Candidus Marius Celsus, Ti., 579, 1596 
Julius Celsus Polemaeanus, Ti., 578, 584, 
1435-6, 1439-40, 1583. 1591, 1595. 1598 
Julius Cordinus C. Rutilius Gallicus, Q., 1306, 
1412, 1596 

Julius Cornutus Tertullus, C., 605, 1459, 1583, 
1591 

Julius Demosthenes, C., 1395 
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Julius Epiphanes Philopappus, 1434 
Julius Ferox, Ti., 1583 
Julius Flaccus Aelianus, C., 1594 
Julius Frontinus: see Calvisius 
Julius Frontinus, Sex., 579, 158a 
Julius Frugi, TL, 1599 
Julius Geminius Marcianus, P., 1585 
Julius Laco, C., 514 

Julius Maior Antoninus Pythodorus, Sex., 657 
Julius Marinus Caecilius Simplex, L., 1599 
Julius Maximus, C. of Pergamum, 585 
Julius Nicodemus of Pergamum, 585 
Julius Oci . . . , C., 1594 
Julius Pacatianus, C., 1543 
Julius Paelignus, 551, 1355 
Julius Paulus, 689 
Julius Philippus, C. of Tralles, 1300 
Julius Priscus, C., 702, 1544, 1563 
Julius Proculeianus, Q., 1560, 1594 
Julius Proculus, 711, 1571, 1586 
Julius Proculus Quintilianus, 1586 
Julius Quadrants: see Antius 
Julius Quadrants Bassus, C., 1436, 1457, 1460, 
1597 

Julius Sacerdos, C. of Pergamum, 1297 
Julius Saturninus, 1597 
Julius Saturninus, C., 1600 
Julius Scapula . . . onatus, C., 1597 
Julius Senecio, C., 1597 
Julius Severus, C., 626, 779, 1439, 1464, 
1486-7, 1533, 1584, 1591 
Julius Theopompus, C., 406, 419, 1259-60 
Julius Valens Licinianus, 704 
Julius Volusenna Rogatianus, C., 1586 
Juncinus: see Baebius 

Juncus, M., 250, 320, 1126, iaoi-2, 1580, 
1590 

Juncus: see Aemilius 
Junia, w. of P. Servilius Isauricus, 417 
Junius Brutus, M.: in Asia Minor, 418, 422, 
424-7, 527-8, 1274-5, 1580; and Deiotarus 
I, 413; letters, 422, 1274-5, 1385; loan to 
Ariobarzanes III, 390, 395-6; to Salamis, 
385-6, 388, 394-5, 1247 
Junius Brutus, M., Cos. 178 b.c., 1097 
Junius Caesennius Paetus, L„ 579, 1583 
Junius Cilo, 541, 1397-8 
Junius Homullus, M., 607, 1460, 1465, 1593 
Junius Paetus, 1392, 1599 
Junius Rufinus Sabinianus, M., 1584 
Junius Silanus, C., 505, 1362, 1581 
Junius Silanus, M., procos. 76 B.c., 249, 1126, 
1580 

Junius Silanus, M., Cos. 25 b.c., 1341-2, 1580 
Junius Silanus, M., procos. a.». 54, 563, 1419, 
1582 

Junius Valerius Ncponanus, M., 1461, 1598 
Jupiter Capitolinus, 116, 130, 417, 51 1, 524, 
526, 572, 612, 954, 960-1, 1158, 1406-7; 
at Antioch-near-Pisidia, 460; at Olbasa, 462 
Jury: see Consilium 
Justus: see Sulpicius 
Juventius Celsus, P., 1597 


Juventius Celsus T. Aufidius Hoenius Se- 
verianus, P., 1584 

Kermcs, 261, 267, 306, 1307 

Kertch, Strait of, 356, 363 

Kara Bel, Pass of, 786 

Kestel Gol, 259, 266, 762, 1158 

Khabur, R„ 698, 1562 

Koinon: see Commonalty: Federation 

Kolletioncs, 1547 

Komarches, 863, 988, 1026 

Kouretes, 848 

Kur (Cyrnus), R., 358-9, 1226-7 

Labeo, C., 1579 
Labeo: see Vaccius 
Labcrius of Priene, 1130 
Laberius Priscus: see Etrilius 
Labienus, Q., 430-1, 1280 
Labienus, T„ 287 
Labraunda, 85, 909 
Lacanatis, 1409 

Lacedaemonian settlers, 241, 265, 1139-40 

Lacetcr, Cape, 914 

Laco: see Attius: Julius 

Lade, Battle of, 14, 748 

Laecanius Bassus Caecina Paetus, C., 1582 

Laelianus, pretender, 1569 

Laelianus, Roman official, 1411 

Laelianus: see Pontius 

Laelius, C„ 173, 1033 

Laelius, D., 379, 1242-3 

Laenius Flaccus, M., 400, 1250 

Laetus, general of Severus, 674, 1541 

Laevinus: see Valerius 

Lagbe, 1157. 1326 

Lageina in Phrygia Paroreius, 1313 

Lagetas, Pontic officer, 1211-12 

Lagina, 131, 587, 658, 693, 996, 1448 

Lagnokeis, Koinon of, 1029, 1030 

Lairmenos, 988. See also Apollo Lairmenos 

Laius, s. of Tarcondimotus, 1338 

Lalasseis, 494, H44, 1328, 1354-5, M° 7 

Lamia: see Aelius 

Lampsacus, 43-4, 81*, 247-8, 438, 805, 903, 
1339; Battle of, 916-17; free, 89, 234, 940, 
958; and kings, 9, 18, 89, 101, 106; in 3rd 
Mith. War, 326, 329; and Rome, 105, 115, 
745-6, 943, 947, 960; Roman settlers, 1268 
Lamunia, 800 
Lamus, R., 266, 267 

Land: abandonment of, 714-15; allotments, 
138-9, 141, 625, 1014, 1016-18; city rev- 
enues from, 1502; as investment, 591, 714, 
1449; private, 114, 138-9, 156, 164, 415; 
of Italian settlers, 164, 1053; Roman public, 
157. r 59> 164, 399, 681, 1047, 1123, 1231-2, 
1233; royal, 64, 114, 123. 154 . 156, 179. 
201, 304, 369, 862-3, 1013-16, 1047, 1111, 
1233; villages on, 143; temple, 138-42, 154, 
180, 201, 369, 625, 896, 1016-19, 1056, 
1233, 1404 

Land-registers, 806-7, 1260 
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Landed-proprietors, 64, 152, 157, 201, 715, 
1013-16, 1047-8 

Laodice, w. of Achaeus (II), 1088 
Laodice, w. of Antiochus II, 8, 98, 139, 735-6, 
862, 932, 933, 970, 1015, 1024, 1027 
Laodice, w. of Antiochus III, 190, 946, 970 
Laodice, w. of Ariarathes VI and Nicomedes 
III, 194, 203, 204, 318 
Laodice, w. of Mithradates II, 1088 
Laodice, w. of Mithradates IV, 1090 
Laodiceia Catacecaumene, 456, 547, 1308, 
1312-13, 1327 

Laodiceia ad Lycum, 127*, 133, 248, 391, 430, 
448, 655, 986-7; buildings and gifts, 572, 
578, 586, 655; Diocese of, 242, 383; earth- 
quakes, 469, 564; honours for emperors, 
544, 572, 577, 619; in 1st Mith. War, 213- 
14; monument in Rome, 955; textiles, 47-8; 
titles, 636, 1552 
Laodiceia in Pontus, 178, 1068 
Laodiceia in Syria, 421 
Lapethus, 502, 1360 
Lappa, 942 

Laranda, 375, 443, 475, 494 
Larba, 1009 

Larcius Macedo, A„ 613, 1471, 1597 

Larcius Priscus, A., 1530 

Larisa in Cayster Valley, 862, 886, 1022, 1023 

Larisa near Tralles, 991, 1023 

Lateranus: see Sextius 

Latinius Postumus: see Cassianius 

Latmus, 882-3 

Latmus, Mt„ 46 

Laviansene, 1352, 1405 

Lazi, 1529 

Lead, 44, 45, 375, 456, 804, 1069-70, 1312 
League, Northern, 6, 94, 189, 304, 309, 312, 
730, 1087, 1184 

Lease, 64, 138, 141, 143, 156, 680, 1014, 
1018, 1048, 1120 
Leather, 49, 814-15 

Lcbedus, 69, 76, 79-81*, 91, 99, 875-6, 899, 
900, 930 

Lectum, Cape, 228, 905 

Lemnos, 330-1 

Lentulus: see Cornelius 

Leocritus, Pontic general, 192 

Leonides of Tralles, 1004 

Leonippus, Pontic commander, 341, 1102, 1215 

Leonnorius, 730, 897 

I.eonton Cephale, 213, 1101 

Lepidus: see Aemilius: Asinius 

Lepre Akte (Ephesus), 887 

Lepte, Peninsula of, 183, 1075 

Lesbos, 45, 53, 84, 487, 905. 937 

Lese-majesty, 505, 602 

Letoiim in Lycia, 526, 534, 1380, 1384 

Leucae, 148, 151, 1035, 1037 

Leucophrys, 894 

Lex Antonia de Termessibus, 965, 1054, 1102, 
1137, 1176 

Lex Aujeia, [043, 1049 

Lex Cornelia de provtnciis ordinandis, 1121 
Lex Cornelia de repetund'ts, 1167 


Lex Gabinia de versura non jadenda, 381, 
385, 1243 

Lex Hieronica, 1053-4 
Lex Julia de collegtis, 1458 
Lex Julia de pecuniis repetundis, 380, 392, 
394 . 1243 

Lex Pompeia, 369, 603-4, 640-1, 1231-2 
Lex Sempronia de Provincia Asia , 164, 1056 
Lichas, Cretan, 938 
Licineia, 243, 1124 
Licinia Flavilla, 1393 

Lictnius . . . , L., governor of Bithynia, 1591 
Licinius Crassus, M„ 368, 396, 816 
Licinius Crassus Junianus, P„ 991 
Licinius Crassus Mucianus, P., 150-1, 1039-40, 
. *579 

Licinius Cratippus, 1394 
[Lic]inius Donatus, 1586 
Licinius Eleutherus, Q., 1394 
Licinius Flavianus Jason, 1394 
Licinius Fronto, C., J394 
Licinius Itahcus: see Statius 
Licinius Jason, C., 1394 
Licinius Longus, C., 532, 534-5, 537-8, 1394 
Licinius Lucullus, L., 238, 349, 350, 353, 655, 
1 1 18; in Armenia, 344-5; in Mesopotamia, 
343-4, 1215-16; in 1st Midi. War, 226-9, 
245; in 3rd Mith. War, 323-4, 326-37, 
341-2, 1204, 1207, 1209-12; provincial gov- 
ernorships, 252, 294, 338, 341, 1127-8, 1166, 
1176, 1580, 1590, 1595; loss of, 296-7, 345, 
348; reforms in Asia, 252, 338; and Ti- 
granes I, 296 

Licinius Mucianus, C„ 535, 566, 1386, 1423, 
1598 

Licinius Mucianus, T-, 1597 
Licinius Murena, L., 240, 242-5, 285, 516, 
J121, 1123, 1579 

Licinius Murena, L., legate of Lucullus, 334, 
. 337 . 349 . 1204, 1219 
Licinius Musaeus, C., 535, 1393 
Licinius Ncpos, Q., 1585 
Licinius Philenus, C., 1394 
Licinius Priscus, 1533, 1599 
Licinius Sacerdos, C„ 1125 
Licinius Secundinus, C„ 1394 
Licinius Serenianus, 1594 
Licinius Silvanus Granianus Quadronius Pro- 
culus, Q., 1583 
Licinius Stasithemis, 1394 
Licinius Varro Lucullus, M., 349 
Licinius Zosimus, 1394 
Lilaea, 744 
Lime, 52 
Limestone, 51 

Limyra, 485, 521*, 524, 754, 1391 

Limyrus, R., 1372 

Lindus, 71, 876-7 

Linen, 48, 272, 275, 813 

Linen-workers, 600 

Liquorice, 267 

Lissa, 1378-9 

Liturgies, 6i*, 572, 591, 651-4, 692, 851-2, 
1520-1 
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Liviane, Arche (Ar\e), 1426 
Livius Ocella, L., 1276 

Loan: to cities by cities, 92, 184, 877, 922, 
1077; by citizens, 104, 442, 929, 945, 1376; 
to citizens, 162; by Romans, 163, 166, 251-2, 
254, 258, 385, 389, 400, 1127, 1247; for- 
bidden, 381; by temple-banks, 142, 239, 
870, 1014, 1119-20 
Lollianus Avitus, L., 1533, 1592 
Lollianus Gentianus: see Hedius 
Lollianus: see Egnatius: Valerius 
Lollius, L., 299, 1220 

Lollius, M., 459, 481, 484, 1306, 1318, 1343-4, 
1596 

Lollius Paullinus Valerius Asiaticus Saturni- 
nus, M., 1583 
Lomeis, 1030 

Londargeis, Koinon of, 1029 

Longinus: see Cassius: Pompeius: Porcius 

Longus: see Calpurnius: Licinius Longu 

Loryma, 38, 424, 570 

Lucilius, L., 1579 

Lucilius Capita, Cn., 490, 506 

Lucullus: fee Licinius 

Luscius Ocrea, L., 579, 1387-8, 1432, 1582, 
1598 

Luturius, 730 
Lycaones, 1245 

Lycaonia, 19, 155, 202, 376, 434, 453, 455-6*, 
660, 760, 917, 1312, 1327, 1368, 1529 
Lycaonia Antiochiana, 1460 
Lycia, 260, 516-9*, 522-3, 530; aided Ro- 
mans, 420, 527; and Alexander, 523, 834; 
and Antiochus III, 17, 524; and Egypt, 523, 
875; free, 109-10, 524, 527, 530, 955; in 
1st Mith. War, 214, 218, 284, 526-7, 1102; 
as province, 529-30, 548; and Rhodes, 23, 
109, 524, 953. See also Federation, Lycian 
Lycia-Pamphylia, Province of, 529-30, 576, 
579, 663, 1386, 1533 

Lycian language, 517, 520, 523, 1370, 1374, 
1379 

Lyciarch, 526, 531, 536, 1383, 1388-9 
Lycomedes, 41 1, 435, 444, 1264, 1285 
Lycus, Aetolian strategos, 938 
Lycus, general of Lysimachus, 920 
Lycus, R., Mysian, 123, 124, 742, 977 
Lycus, R., Phrygian, 37, 126, 784, 985 
Lycus, R., Pontic, 177, 178, 354, 374, 435, 
486, 561, 571, 595, 622, 1085 
Lydae, 537, 1371, 1391 
Lydia, 35, 45-6, 48-9, 55, 316 
Lydius, Isaurian leader, 1577 
Lygdamis, 820 
Lypedrum, 764, 1194, 1196 
Lysimachus, 3, 4, 68, 75, 83, 89, 91, 93, 304, 
3<>5, 309, 727, 856-7, 917, 920-2, 924 
Lysimachus: see Flavius 
Lysinoe (Lysinia), 1158 
Lysis, R., 462, 715, 761, 1157, 1158 
Lystra, 456, 463, 1170, 1320, 1324 

Ma: see Mother-Goddess 
Macarius, 706 


Macedo: see Larcius: Ofellius 
Macedonians (soldiers), 131, 132, 149, 972-4, 
977. 979. 981-2, 995, 100 1-2, 1036 
Macer: see Pompeius 
Macestus, R„ 35, 617, 742, 782 
Machaon of Cyzicus, 1038 
Machares, s. of Mithradates VI, 322, 333, 335, 
342, 356, 363. 1215 
Macrianus; see Fulvius 
Macriniane (Tarsus), 689, 1557 
Macrinoupolis (Aegaeae), 689, 1557 
Macrinus, 686, 688, 689, 1557 
Macrinus: see Nonius: Pompeius: Velleius 
Macropeditae, 1317 
Madamprum, 1157 
Madnases, 910 

Maeander, R., 19, 35, 37, 46, 109, 762, 783, 
784, 790; Gulf of, 73-4 
Maecius Rufus, M., 1430, 1591 
Maedi, H09-10 
Maeonia, 786-7, 1532 
Maesa: see Julia 

Magadates, officer of Tigranes I, 296, 344, 

1177 

Magarsus, 280, 1150 
M agister (of publicani), 165 
Magistro, Pro (of publicani ), 165 
Magius, agent of Sertorius, 322 
Magnesia (Thessaly), Settlers from, 894 
Magnesia ad Maeandrum, 78*, 167, 417, 623, 
738, 894-6, 958, 1343; alliance with Rome, 
115; and Antioch-near-Pisidia, 457, 1315; 
and Artemis, 102, 136, 167, 637, 941-2; 
asylia, 100, 109, 503; dispute with Priene, 
113-14, 1131; and emperors, 5r2, 544, 594, 
613, 632; in 1st Mith. War, 214, 1103; and 
Philip V, 103, 748-9, 944; and Seleucids, 
94, 107; war with Miletus, 104, 945 
Magnesia ad Sipylum, 47, 122-3*. 215, 234, 
382, 890, 976, 1103, 1336-7. 1358, 1401; 
Battle of, 19, 21, 108, 123, 757, 976 
Magnopolis: see Eupatoria-Magnopolis 
Magnus: see Fonteius: Julianus: Pompeius 
Mainland Dominions: Chios, 77, 891; Mity- 
lene, 84, 806, 905-6; Rhodes, 71, 73, 108-9, 
233. 5i6, 548, 57°. 878-9, 952-3, 1427; 
Samos, 77, 97 
Maior: see Julius 

Mallus, 274*, 300, 691, 834, 1149 
Maltinus: see Manlius 
Malusius of Gargara, 869 
Mamaea: see Julia 
Mamilianus: see Pomponius 
Mamurt Kale, 729 
Mandalya, Plain of, 908 
Manegordus, 1266 
Manilius, C., 351 
Manlius Maltinus, 1100 
Manlius Priscus, 360, 1220 
Manlius Torquatus, A., 393 
Manlius Torquatus, L., H28, 1580 
Manlius Vulso, Cn., 19, 21, 114, 133, 262, 
264, 266, 279, 989, 994, 1002, 1156-8, 1307 
Mannus, King of Osroene, 1532 
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Manoris, 1083 

Mantineia, Settlers from, 1190 
Manyas Golu: see Miletopolis, Lake 
Marathe, 808 
Marathesium, 886 

Marble, 44, 45, 50, 51, 5a, 493. 805-8, 815 
Marcellinus, prefect of Mesopotamia, 717 
Marcellus: see Aufidius: Claudius: Clodius: 
Granius: Varius 

Marcianus: see Aurelius: Gessius: Julius Ge- 
minius: Terentius 
Marcio: see Aurelius 
Marcius Ccnsorinus, C., 1581 
Marcius Crispus, Q., 1*70, 1591, 1595 
Marcius Figulus, L., 420, 1143 
Marcius Philippus, Q„ Cos. 186 B.c., 954 
Marcius Philippus, Q., procos. of Cilicia, 416, 
1270, 1272, 1595 

Marcius Priscus, Sex., 1387, 1598 
Marcius Rex, Q., 296-7, 346, 349, 351, 1166, 
ii79. 1595 

Marcius Titianus, 536 
Marcius Turbo, Q., 611 
Mariades, 708, 1568 
Mariandyni, 308, 862 
Marianus: see Ulpius 
Marinus: see Julius 
Marius, pretender, 1569 
Marius, C., 175, 204-5, 219, 222, 1163 
Marius, L. of Caieta, 1129 
Marius, M., agent of Sertorius, 322-3, 326, 
327, 329-31. 1203. 1206-7 
Marius Celsus: see Julius Candidus 
Marius Cordus, 1421, 1582 
Marius Maximus Perpetuus Aurelianus, L., 
670, 1539. 1585 

Market, Controller of: see Agoranomos 
Market-porters, 642-3 
Marmara, 45 

Marmaris, Strait of, 34, 73 
Maroneia, 752 
Marsus: see Octavius 

Marsyas (figure), 1268-9, 1319, 1323, 1324, 
1328, 1335, 1484 
Marsyas, R., Carian, 37-8, 52, 431 
Marsyas, R., Phrygian, 784 
Martius Verus, P„ 665, 666, 1530, 1536, 1594 
Martyropolis: see Tigranocerta 
Martyrum, Acta, 703, 1565 
Masdyeni, 149, 1036-7 
Masium, Mt., 1214 

Massalia, 79, 105, 155, 821, 903, 947, 1044 

Massicytus, Mt., 517, 1371, 1381 

Massinissa, 317 

Mastich-gum, 46 

Mausoleum, 86, 887-8 

Mastya, 1036 

Matinius, agent of Brutus, 386 

Maussoius, 86, 145, 523, 910, 1370 

Maximillianus, 1559, 1586 

Maximinus, 689, 696-7 

Maximus, Roman commander, 609, 1468 

Maximus: tee Alfius: Allius: Atilius: Cluvius: 


Fabius: Julius: Marius: Quinctilius: Quin- 
tilius: Trebius; Vergilius 
Mazaca-Caesareia, 201, 321, 410-11, 492, 493-4, 
594. 595. 708, 1095, 1178, 1232, 1352-3, 
1470 

Media Atropatene, 339, 437, 552, 575, 621, 
659. 1227 
Mediation, 72, 104 

Medicaments, 51, 184, 187, 261, 265, 267, 
518, 1132, 1141 
Mednassa (Madnaseis), 910 
Megabates, Armenian commander, 1256 
Megabyzos, priest of Artemis of Ephesus, 887, 
1279 

Megalopolis in Arcadia, 945 

Megalopolis in Pontus (Sebastcia), 179, 336. 

472, 486, 1232, 1285-6, 1334, 1346 
Megalopolitis, 1285-6 

Megara, Settlers from, 304, 305, 307, 1183, 
1191 

Megartas, archon at Delphi, 942 
Megiste, 520, 878 
Melania, 1142 
Melanoscopium (?), 1378 
Mclas, R., Cappadocian, 201 
Melas, R., Pamphylian, 260, 1132 
Meleager, philosopher, 1143 
Meleager, royal governor, 970 
Mcledanoi , 841, 849 
Meles, R., 663 

Melia (Melie), 65, 866, 892-3 
Melitcne, 491, 607, 621, 789, 1436, 1464 
Melitene, strategics of, 1096, 1352 
Memmius, C., 400, 1248, 1254, 1591 
Memmius Hiero: see Antonius 
Memmius Regulus, P., 1581 
Memor: see Octavius 

Men: Ascaenus, 457, 1017, 1304, 1316; Phar- 
nakou, 182, 1073 
Menander: see Flavius 
Menas, Bithynian envoy, 1198 
Menedcmium, 1374 
Menesthes, architect, 993 
Menippus, envoy of Antiochus III, 943 
Menodorus of Tralles, 422, 1275, 1289 
Menogenes, Pergamene official, 775 
Menon, general of Cyrus, 277, 1154 
Menophanes, Pontic general, 212, not 
Menoscome, 1020 
Menyllius Attalus, 1586 
Mercenaries, 6, 10, 100, 263, 733, 738, 844, 
879, 898, 974, 1026, 1036 
Meriones, Pontic commander, 1070, 1072 
Mernuphyta, 977, 1023 
Meros (Meiros), 1025 
Mesambria, 1089 

Mesopotamia, 339, 344, 357, 361, 661, 672-3; 
as province, 608-n, 675, 1466-7, 1544, 

1563 

Messalla, procos. of Asia, 1586 
Messalla: see Valerius: Vipstanus 
Messogis, Mt., 35-6, 46, 783 
Mestrius Florus, L., 578, 1432, 1434, 1582 
Metal-working, 49 
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Metellus: see Caeciiius 

Methymna, 84*, 96, 114, 117, 906, 931, 936, 
958, 967, 1036, 1198 
Metilius, jjov. of Galatia, 1596 
Metilius Nepos Rufinus: see Sedatius 
Metris, priestess, 767 
Metrodorus, favourite of Antony, 1278 
Metrodorus, Pontic commander, 1072 
Metrophanes, Pontic general, 327, 1220 
Metrophanes, royal governor, 970 
Metropolis (title), 275, 533, 588, 607, 636-7, 
1334. 1365, 1373. 1497 
Metropolis in Ionia, 225, 885 
Metropolis in Southern Phrygia, 791 
Mettius Modestus: see Trebonius 
Mevius Donatus Junianus, C., 1595 
Mica, 493, 1351 
Midaeum, 438, 1000, 1245 
Miletopolis, 614 

Miletopoiis, Lake (Manyas Gold), 902 
Miletus, 73-4*, 97, ioo, 108, 167, 223, 247, 
422, 439, 448, 450, 481. 635. 636, 882; 
aided Romans, 107, 116, 241, 969, 1099, 

1 1 17, ii2t, 1209; asylia , 100, 503; build- 
ings and gifts, 469, 541, 585, 652, 657, 693; 
and cities, 100-1, 112-14, 121, 133, 136, 
938-9, 962, 964, 975; colonies, 74, 183, 821; 
dispute with Priene, 114, 167, 965; and 
Egypt, 67, 95-6, 863, 872, 925, 929-30; and 
emperors, 469-70, 481-2, 594, 615, 619;' 
free, 68, 97, 432, 474, 873, 932, 952, 958; 
and Goths, 706; Gulf of, 37, 74, 882; im- 
perial cult, 512, 1366; loan, 92, 945; and 
Pergamum, 24; and Philip V, 14, 103; 
products, 47-9; prosperity and decline, 117, 
167, 239; and Seleucids, 90, 97-8, 932, 934; 
stephanephori, 932; subject, 237, 1115; 

trade, 74, 883; war with Magnesia, 104, 945 
Milyades, Commune of, 458, 1165 
Milyas, 19, 418, 741, 761-2 
Mindius Balbus, L., 1591 
Mindius Matidianus Pollio: see Aurelius 
Mindius Pollio, L., 1591 
Mines, 490 

Minicius Fundanus, C., 1583 

Minicius Italus, C., 578, 1428, 1441, 1583 

Minnio, 755 

Minnion, officer of Alexander, 892, 906-7 
Minoa, 892 

Minors as office-holders, 650, 1519 
Minucius Thermus, M., 246, 1124-$, 1256, 
1579 

Minucius Thermus, Q., 399, 1580 
Misthotes, 1325-7, 1548 
Mistia (Misthium), 1173, 1174 
Mithra, 561, 1417, 1422 
Mithradates, general of Antiochus III, 754, 
1385 

Mithradates of Cius, 189, 306, 1086, 1090 
Mithradates, King of Crimea, 1341, 1369 
Mithradates II of Commagene, 445, 475, 1292 
Mithradates III of Commagene, 475, 495, 1338 
Mithradates of Iberia, King of Armenia, 508, 
509. 514. 551. 1410 


Mithradates of Pergamum, 406, 414, 477, 1259 
Mithradates I of Pontus, 189, 1086-7 
Mithradates II of Pontus, 8, 184, 186, 190, 
310, 1080 

Mithradates III of Pontus, 1088 
Mithradates IV of Pontus, 26, 29, 194, 954-5, 
1070 

Mithradates V of Pontus, 150, 154, 169, 194, 
203, 318, 1090-1 

Mithradates VI Eupator of Pontus, 177, 186, 
199-200, 223, 321-2, 1091, 1107-8, 1203; 
additions to kingdom, 195-6; and Bithynia, 
207, 319; and Cappadocia, 203-4, 206-7, 
210; and Crimea, 322, 1092; and Galatia, 
198; in 1st Mith. War, 126, 131, 133, 209- 
230, 265, 284, 526-7, 1385; in 2nd Mith. 
War, 243-5, 1124; in 3rd Mith. War, 323-36, 
346-8, 352-6, 1203, 1221-4; and Paphla- 
gonia, 196-7, 1093; in Russia, 356, 363-4, 
1229; and Tigranes I, 205-6, 343-4 
Mithradates, s. of Mith. VI, 227 
Mithradates Chrestus, 1091 
Mithradatium, 198, 373, 1094, 1236 
Mitylene, 56, 84*, 100, 114, 632, 905-6; cap- 
ture, 245, 319, 1124-5; free, 365, 468, 473, 
958, 1230; honours for Romans, 417, 470, 
477. 497. 502, 511-12, 594, 632, 1343; as 
mediator, 72, 101; in 1st Mith. War, 215, 
228, 237; products, 49; and Rome, 107, 415, 
417, 468, 473, 542, 968, 1269-70; Romans 
at, 175, 404, 438, 468, 958, 1330-1 
Mnesimachus of Sardis, 142, 1014, 1017, 1024, 
1027 

Mniesytae, 879, 1030 

Moagetes of Bubon, 1122 

Moagetes (I) of Cibyra, 241, 1122, 1157 

Moagetes (II) of Cibyra, 242 

Mobolla, 952 

Mobolleis, 1030 

Mocadene, 1022 

Mocadeni, 142, 1022, 1501 

Mock-silver, 44 

Modiarius Taurus, P., 1129 

Modra, 1187 

Moeragenes, local ruler, 1253 

Molcestes (Moagetes?) of Bubon, 779, 1122 

Molpoi, 837 

Monaeses, Parthian general, 557 
Monarchos , 58 
Monetarii, 719, 1576 

Money, Distribution of, 537, 583-4, 586-8, 
612, 630, 632, 645, 653-4, 1053, 1504, 15 2 4 
Money-lenders, Roman, 166, 197, 209, 248, 
250-1, 254-5, 258, 293, 318, 385, 400, 404, 

1093 

Monime, w. of Mith. VI, 223 
Montanus, L., 1591 
Mopsopia (Pamphylia), 1133 
Mopsucrene, 1154, 1469 
Mopsuestia, 273*, 473, 620, 1148 
Mopsus, 273, 638, 1132 
Morimene, 1352 
Morsynus, R., 37, 785 

Mortgage, 91, 142, 251, 254, 891, 1014, 1017 
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Morzius, Paphlagonian ruler, 191-2, 196 
Moschi, 1413 

Moschion of Priene, r68, 1057-8 
Mossynoeci, 1069 
Mostene, 500, 1022, 1036, 1358 
Motella, 1019 

Mother-Goddess, 996-7; of Attuda (Meter Ad- 
rastus), 1525; of Comana in Cappadocia 
(Ma), 141, 201, 1095; of Comana in Pon- 
tus (Ma), 141, 181, 243, 41J, 1072-3; of 
Hierapolis, 128, 142, 987; of Mamurt Kale, 
729; of Midaeum, 1000; of Nicomedeia, 
588; of Pessinus, 25, 139, 170, 455, 732, 
769-70; of Steunus, 1000 
Mouseion, 584, 615, 1445 
Moxeani, 142, 1022, 1501 
Mucianus; see Licinius 

Mucius Scaevola, Q. (Augur), 173, 1063-4, 
1579 

Mucius Scaevola, Q. (Pontifex), 173-4, 390, 
1063-4, 1579 
Mudurnu (Jay, 303, 760 
Mummius, L., 337 
Mummius Sisenna, P., 1584 
Mummius Sisenna Rutilianus, P., 1584 
Munatius Plancus, L„ 430, 1280, 1289, 1580 
Munatius Sulla Cerialis, M., 1594 
Murat Dag: see Dindymus, Mt. in Lydia 
Murat Su: see Arsanias, R. 

Murena: see Licinius: Pompeius: Roscius 
Musaeus: see Licinius 
Mycale, Mt., 36, 55, 78, 822 
Mylasa, 51, 85*, 141, 146, 150, 258, 431, 
655, 749, 907-8; and cities, 101, 112, 114, 
962; free, 473, 952, 958; imperial cult, 482, 
544; letters to, 442; as mediator, 114, 945, 
1131; speculation in currency, 682; war 
with Rhodes, 109, 130 
Myle, 1391 

Myndus, 87*, 95-6, 107, 149, 155, 423-4, 91 1; 
and Antiochus III, 17; free, 109, 952, 958; 
products, 51; and Rhodes, 105, 428, 441, 
1279 

Myonnesus, 80, 959; Battle of, 73, 882 
Myra, 424, 4 98, 5°2> 52°*, 528, 529, 533-4. 
537-8, 1391 

Myrina, 84*, 500, 725, 906, 939, 940, 1334, 
1358 

Myrina on Lemnos, 831, 944 

Myrleia: see Apameia Myrleia 

Myrus, R., 517-18, 519 

Mysia, tt, 35, 43-4, 53, 215, 227, 382, 742 

Mysians (soldiers), 149, 974, 1036 

Mysius, R., 979 

Mysomacedones, 972, 973 

Mysotimolitae, 974 

Myus, 74, 822, 863, 883-4, 989 

Myus in Cilicia, 1142 

Nabataeans, 362-3, 606, 1287 
Nabis, tyrant of Sparta, 16, 753 
Nacoleia, 637, 1000-1 
Nacrasa, 124, 616, 972, 979-80 
Nagidus, 268, 821, 1142 


Naimanes, Pontic general, 212, 1101 

Nape, 905 

Naryandeis, 1 030-1 

Naso: see Antonius: Salluvius 

Nassius, L„ 1129 

Nauarch (Lycian), 525 

Naulochum, 78 

Navy: of cities, 77, 116, 151, 224, 309, 419, 
422, 1121-2; of Mithradates VI, 179, 185, 
200, 213, 218, 220, 323-6, 328; Pergamene, 
14, 1 17, 148, 314, 317; Rhodian, 71-3, too, 
103, in, 1 16, 218, 407, 423, 1427 
Naxos, 428, 1279 
Neapolis in Ionia, 886 
Neapolis in Pisidia, 1316 
Ncapolis-Neoclaudiopolis (Andrapa, Phaze- 
mon), 370, 434, 435, 470, 547, 1067-8, 1232 
Nearchus, officer of Alexander, 523, 1379 
Neisa, 1391 

Nemesis: of Ephesus, 692; of Smyrna, 624 
Neocaesareia (Philadelpheia in Lydia), 500, 
1359 

Neocaesareia: see Cabeira-Diospolis-Neocaes- 
areia 

Neoclaudiopolis: see Neapolis-Neoclaudiopolis 
Neot, 62-3, 239, 563, 585, 600, 612, 635, 653, 
854-5. 978. 983. 1521 

Neokpros (title), 595, 614, 615, 619, 636-7, 
657, 668, 684-5, 690, 1000, 1432-4, 1451-2, 
1474, 1479-80, 1497-8, 1552 
Neopoiai, 60, 847-8, 850 
Neopoies, 59, 836 

Neoptolemus, Macedonian leader, 67 
Neoptolemus, Pontic general, 21 1, 212, 1101 
Nepos: see Haterius: Licinius: Sedatius 
Nepotianus: see Junius Valerius 
Neratius, gov. of Lycia, 1599 
Neratius Pansa: see Hirrius 
Nero, 542, 548, 553, 560, 563-5, 943, 1412-16, 
1422 

Nero: see Claudius 
Neroneia (Artaxata), 561 
Neronias (Eirenopolis), 1409 
Nerullinus: see Suilhus 
Nervx, 593, 594 
Nerva: see Cocceius 
Nestor, St., 647 
Nicaea, w. of Lysimachus, 305 
Nicaea in Bithynia, 305-6*, 400, 438, 447, 
589. 591 . 599-6oo, 637, 693, 709, 1186; 
Caesar at, 413, 1267; buildings, 544, 589, 
712, 1471, 1572; earthquake, 614; and 
Goths, 706; in 3rd Mith. War, 326, 331; 
Niger defeated, 670-1, 1539; and Pliny, 
596, 1331; titles, 589, 637, 1448, 1545 
Nicaea in Lydia, 784, 1501 
Nicagoras of Rhodes, 918 
Nicagoras, Rhodian general, 879 
Nicander, pirate, 282 
Nicephorium, 661 
Niceratus, artist, 740 
Nicias of Cos, 428, 1278 
Nico, pirate, 1174 
Nicodemus: see Julius 
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Nicomachus: see Asinius 
Nicomedeia, 226-7, 305*, 311, 438, 451, 599, 
603, 670, 693, 1184-5, 1559; buildings, 
588-9; earthquake, 668; and emperors, 614, 
670, 672, 684, 690, 1540, 1552; Gulf of, 
3°3> 33G 438; and Goths, 706; imperial 
cult, 447, 668; in 3rd Mith. War, 326, 330, 
332; and Pliny, 596; titles, 637, 690, 1471 
Nicomedes I of Bithynia, 5, 307, 309, 311-12 
Nicomedes II of Bithynia, 28, 29, 150, 154, 

317- 18, 871, 1198-9 

Nicomedes III of Bithynia, 197, 203, 205, 

318- 19, 1093, H99 

Nicomedes IV of Bithynia, 188, 205, 207, 
208-9, 211-13, *33> 250. 319-20. mo, 
1 200-1 

Nicopolis in Cilicia, 708 
Nicopolis in Pontus, 370, 371, 409, 622, 1085, 
1222, 1232-3, 1262, 1559 
Niger: see Pescennius: Vettius 
Nigrinus: see Avidius 
Ninica, 1328, 1355 

Ninica Claudiopolis, 465, 1327-8, 1407-8 
Nisibis, 345, 346, 608, 672, 673, 674, 686, 
696, 697, 1218, 1467, 1531, 1541, 1543 
Nisyros, 747, 957 
Nomophylax, 1007, 1077, 1184 
Nonius Asprenas Caesius Cassianus, P., 14°4> 
1586 

Nonius Bassus: see Salvius 

Nonius Calpurnius Asprenas, 1596 

Nonius Calpurnius Torquatus Asprenas, L., 

1583 

Nonius Macrinus, M., 1585 

Nora, 1096 

Norbanus, C., 1161 

Norbanus Flaccus, C., 1580 

Norbanus Strabo: see Atticius 

Noricum, 495 

Nossicas of Thasos, 916-17 

Notium, 79, 108, 240, 498, 898, 941, 949, 958 

Novius Pfriscus], 1585 

Nudus, Roman commander, 325, 1206 

Numerian, 721 

Numicius Pica Caesianus, P., 1301-2 
Numisius Sabinus: see [Anlnius 
Nummius Aemiliarius Dexter, 1586 
Nummius Primus, C. of Sinope, 1294 
Nuts, 182, 184, 308, 1073 
Ny^tophylax, 1510 
Nymphaeum, 564, 786 
Nysa, 105, 128*, 501, 619, 657, 989-91 
Nysa in Bithynia(?)> 1254-5 
Nysa, w. of Ariarathes V, 202, 1097 
Nysa, d. of Nicomedes IV, 320 
Nysa, w. of Nicomedes IV, 320 
Nysa, w. of Pharnaces I, 193, 1089 

Oak galls, 376 

Oath of allegiance, 510-11, 566, 1328-9 
Obizene, 1308 
Ocella: see Livius 

Ochre, Red ( Sinopis ), 184, 493, 1077 
Ocrea: see Luscius 


Octapolis, 1391 

Octavianus: see Augustus 

Octavius, Cn., 1097 

Octavius, L., 294, 1166, 1595 

Octavius Marsus, M„ 1273 

Octavius Memor, L„ 1430, 1440, 1495 

Odenathus: see Septimius 

Oene, 892 

Oeniandus: see Epiphaneia 
Ocnoanda, 241, 242, 516, 522*, 534, 537, 538, 
693, 1159, 1370, 1377, 1391 
Ofellius Macedo, A., 1398 
Ofellius Theodorus: see Ulpius 
Ofonius Tigellinus, 558, 565 
Oikonomos , 850, 1027, 1514 
Oil: distribution, 537, 654, 1053; -fund, 647, 
1514; gift, 62, 137, 583, 645-6, 652-3, 693, 
1521, 1523-4; production, 50, 715, 832 
Olba, 269*, 434, 494, 502, 549, 620, 1143, 
1365 

Olbasa, 462, 1323 
Olbia, 101, 902, 1092, 1215 
Olbia in Pamphylia, 1132 
Olgassys, Mt., 187, 189, 1093 
Olives, 44-6, 50, 178, 184, 260, 262, 265, 492, 
806, 1067, 1074 
Olotoedariza, 1086 
Olympene, 617, 1501 
Olympeni, 142, 1022 
Olympia in Greece, 174, 312 
Olympichus, 747, 749 
Olympieium, 619 
Olympius (title), 618 

Olympus in Lycia, 287, 288, 516, 520*, 527, 
620, 1168, 1375, 1391 
Olympus, Mt., Bithynian, 303, 307 
Olympus, Mt., Mysian, 34, 43, 302, 303, 306, 
313. 43°. 599. 759-6o 
Olymus, 85-6, 141, 908, 909 
Omana, 1303 
Onions, 51 
Oppius, agent, 1272 
Oppius, Q., 212-14, 1101, 1164-5 
Opramoas, 531-4, 536, 538, 632, 657, 1388-90, 
1395 

Optatus: see Burbuleius 
Optimus, procos. of Asia, 1586 
Oracle, 472; Aphrodisias, 1002; Clarus, 80, 
498, 1534; Delphi, 98, 102, 105, 503, 894, 
933. 941. 946: Didyma, 74, 635, 884-5, 
918; Mallus, 274; Patara, 537 
Orbius, P., 1580 

Orchomenus, Battle of, 221, 222, 1107 
Orcistus, 714, 1574 
Ordinances, Royal, 69, 874 
Orestes, 181, 275, 1073 

Organizations, control of, 602, 634-5, 676, 
1458 

Orichalcum, 44 
Orindicus, Ager, 1173, 1174 
Orloanda, 1378 

Ormeleis, 715, 1138, 1326, 1573 
Ornodapates, Parthian satrap, 1255 
Oroandeis, 1174 
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Orodaltis of Cius, 1189 
Orodes, King of Armenia, 1356 
Orodes II, Parthian king, 430, 1255 
Orodes, Parthian prince, 508 
Orondeis (Orondici), 290, 1 173-4, 1327 
Orontes, satrap, 726 
Orophernes, 117, 202, 967, 1097 
Orsobaris Musa of Cius, 1189 
Orthosia in Caria, 954, 1026 
Orthosia in Syria, 736 
Ortiagon, 21, 764 
Ortygia, 887 

Osaces, Parthian commander, 397 
Osieni, 1317 

Osroene, 378, 661, 662, 672, 673, 675, 685, 
686, 697, 1228; as province, 1543 
Osroes I, Parthian king, 606, 608, 621, 659, 
1528 

Osroes, Parthian commander, 660 
Ostorius, gov. of Cilicia, 1595 
Otho, 566 
Otho: see Salvius 
Otorcondeis, 860 
Otroea, 1188, 1207-8 
Ouranietai, 910 
Oxus, R., 1227, 1418 

Pacatianus: see Claudius: Julius 
Pachion Chorion, nor 
Paconius Proculus, L., 1463 
Pacorus, King of Armenia, 660, 1528 
Pacorus II, Parthian king, 606 
Pacorus, Parthian prince, 397, 430, 432, 1252, 
1255 

Pacorus: see Aurelius 

Pactolus, R., 45, 121 

Pactumeius Clemens, P., 1595 

Pactumeius Rufinus: see Cuspius 

Paelignus: see Julius 

Paetus: see Caesennius: Clodius: Junius 

Pagus, Mt., 76 

Paidonomos, 853 

Palaegambreium, 725 

Palaemagnesia, 890, 974 

Palaeopolis, 784 

Palaescepsis, 904 

Palfuerius, Isaurian leader, 1577 

Palmyra, 717-18 

Pamphylia, 226, 260-3*, 265-6, 279, 1:32; 
free, 279-80, 1158-9; Koinon of, 576; and 
Mithradates VI, 214, 284, 1102; and Per- 
gamum, 10, 27-8, 260, 761; as province, 
285, 301, 320, 376, 418, 453, 527, 530, 547, 
576, 1164-5, 13°4'5> 1386. See also Lycia- 
Pamphylia, Province of 
Pamphyliarch, 576 
Panaetius, 173, 968 

Panamara, 131, 587, 658, 693, 952, 996, 1448 
Panamareis, Koinon of, 997, 998, 1029, 1030 
Panegyriarch, 653, 1522 
Panhellenes, 622, 1485 
Panhellenium (temple), 622, 1485 
Panhellenius (title), 619, 622 
Panion, Battle of, 973 


Panionium (temple), 66, 867, 869 
Panionius (title), 619 
Pannou Kome, 1024, 1028 
Panormus, 808 

Pansa: see Hirrius: Sestius: Vibius 
Panticapaeum, 195, 363, 478 
Paphlagonia, 186-7*, 191-2, 312, 324, 1081, 
1088; free, 204; under native rulers, 372, 
433-4, 1234-5; and Nicomedes IV, 209, 211, 
1 1 1 1 ; partition, 196-8, 203, 318; as prov- 
ince, 369, 372, 465, 605 
Papirius Carbo, C., 399-400, 1254, 1591 
Pappa-Tiberiopolis, 463, 500, 1173-4, 1320, 
1360 

Paralius, bishop, 1068 
Paraphylakttai , 149, 1516 
Paraphylax, 647, 988, 1515-16 
Parchment, 49 

Parium, 44, 81, 89, 326, 329, 415, 614-15, 
959, 1207, 1268, 1474 
Parius (hero), 638 
Parlais, 462-3, 464, 1324 
Parmensis: see Cassius 
Parnassus, 1310 
Paroikoi : see Resident aliens 
Parthamasiris, 606-8, 1462, 1465-6 
Parthamaspates, 609, 610, 1467-8 
Parthenium, 1192 
Parthenius, R„ Paphlagonian, 187 
Parthenius, R., Phrygian, 1001 
Parthians: and Armenia, 357, 483, 508, 552-3, 
556-61, 660-1; invasion of Asia Minor, 
430-2, 1280-1; of Syria, 396-7, 401, 430-1, 
660-1, 1252, 1255; negotiations with, 206, 
361, 430, 499, 550-1, 557-8, 560-1, 1415; 
overthrown by Persians, 694; wars with, 
436-7, 558-9, 608-9, 661-2, 674, 685-6, 
1466-7, 1543 
Paryadres, Mt. 177, 179 
Passala, 85, 908 
Passidienus Firmus, P., 1591 
Pasture-tax ( scripture ), 164, 400, 1117 
Patara, 219, 424, 498, 520*, 523, 524, 527, 
528, 530, 533, 534, 537, 620, 754, 1102, 
1375, 1391, 1530 
Paterculianus: see Claudius Attalus 
Patrimonium, Imperial, 681, 697, 1549 
Patuleius, P. of Magnesia, 255 
Paul, St., 48, 49, 75, 83, 272, 449, 463, 520, 
645, 1134, 1 139 
Paullinus: see Cluvius: Lollius 
Paullus: see Aemilius: Sergius 
Paulus: see Julius 
Pausanias: see Claudius 
Pausistratus, Rhodian general, 750 
Pax Romana, 538, 582, 658 
Peasants, 144, 151-2, 458, 679-80, 714, 1040-1 
Peculation, 392, 400, 590 
Pedanius Fuscus Salinator, Cn., 1583 
Pedanius Secundus, L., 1582 
Pedasa: see Pidasa 
Pcdaseis, 910 
Pedasis, 910, 962 
Pedasum, 910, 962, n 12-13 
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Pedieis, 78, 862, 922 

Pednclissus, 1317, 1482 

Pedo, procos. of Asia, 1586 

Pedo: see Popilius 

Pedo Apronianus: see Popilius 

Peducaeus Priscinus, M., 1475, 1584 

Peium, 1266 

Pele (deme of Cos), 1129 
Pelecas, Mt., 742 
P . . . ellus Vibianus, P., 1597 
Pelopeia: see Thyateira 

Pelopidas, Pontic envoy, 209, 2 to, 1091, 1100 

Pelops, 45 

Peltae, 972, 1245 

Pencalas, R., 1000 

Pentapolis, Dorian, 54 

Perdiccas, it 71 

Perdiccas of Teos, 942 

Perfume, 45, 49, 51, 182, 261, 272, 806, 1074, 
1132, 1148 

Pergamene Kingdom, 7, 13, 14-15, 19, 22, 
1 1 7, 733-4, 739, 74^, 747-9, 753, 757, 
759-64, 1197-8 

Pergamum, 3-4*, 28, 159, 232-3, 403, 422, 
448, 450, 503, 725, 1258, 1534, 1551-2; 
administration, 134; and Aristonicus, 148-9, 
tn35-6; bad economic condition, 160-2, 239; 
buildings and art, 26, 29, 31, 49, 564, 585, 
652, 655, 657, 740-1, 771, 1446; and cities, 
114, 134, 136, 726-7; decree for Attalus 
III, 31; freedom and privileges, 33, 117, 156, 
405, 417, 474, 689, 780, 1045-6, 1258-9, 
1 270-1; honours for emperors, 482, 594, 
613, 615, 633; imperial cult, 447, 501, 
594-5, 684, 1293-4, *451, <55i; >0 is* 
Mith. War, 215, 217, 223, 225, 227, 1103; 
Neoiy 612; products, 49; and publicani , 166, 
1055-6; strike, 635; subject, 237; titles, 
636-7, 657; treaty with Rome, 968 
Pergamus (hero), 406, 638 
Perge, 262-3*, 278, 286, 1134 
Pericharaxis 44, 798, 803 
Pericles, Lycian ruler, 1371 
Pericles of Ephesus, 249 
Perminundeis, 1317 
Perperene, 1022 

Perperna, M., 152-3, 1041-2, 1579 
Persephone; of Acharaca, 128; of Cyzicus 
(Kore Soteira), 946-7, 1473; of Sardis, 624 
Perseus, King of Macedonia, 21, 22, no, 116, 
304, 310, 316, 954 

Persian Goddess: see Anaitis: Artemis of Hiera 
Come 

Persian Gulf, 608 
Persians, 55, 75 

Persians (Sassanian), 964-6, 697-8, 707-8, 720, 
1560-3, 1568-9 
Persicus; see Fabius 
Perta, 1308 
Pertinax, 669 

Pescennius Niger, C., 669-71, 1538-40 
Pessinus, 25, 39, 139, 170, 455, 459, 73^, 
760, 769-70, 1236, 1311, 1566 


Petition to emperor, 539, 542, 679-81, 699, 
1027, 1547-9, 1563 
Petra in Arabia, 362, 1229 
Petra in Mysia, 1024, 1028 
Petronius, P., 507, 1363-4, 1581 
Petronius, T., 1591 
Petronius Faustinus, 1595 
Petronius Polianus, P., 1594 
Petronius Umber, Q., 1596 
Petronius Verus, L., 1597 
Phaestus, 938 
Phanagoreia, 363-5, 478 
Phanaroea, 177, 178, 1067 
Pharasmanes I of Iberia, 508, 551, 552, 555, 
557, 562, 1410 

Pharasmenes II of Iberia, 621, 659, 1483 
Pharmacussa, 777 
Pharnaceia: see Cerasus-Pharnaceia 
Pharnaces I of Pontus, 20, 26, 184, 186, 190-3, 
315, 745-6, 765, 1089 

Pharnaces II of Pontus, 364-5, 408-9, 411-12, 
414, 1229-30, 1262, 1266 
Pharsalus, Battle of, 374, 404, 425, 1256-7 
Phaselis, 288, 516, 523, 527, 537, 620, 1168, 
1169, 1370-1, 1391 
Phasis, 358 

Phasis, R., 196, 562, 1483 
Phazemon: see Neapolis-Neoclaudiopolis 
Phazimonitis, 178, 179, 434, 435, 465, 546, 
595, 1067, 1081, 1093, 1284, 1291, 1328, 
1461 

Phellus, 520*, 598, 1376, 1391 
Phengites , 1351 
Phila, 918 

Philadelphia, 42, 124-5*, 136, 448, 982-3, 
1358; buildings and gifts, 586, 657, 693; 
names and titles, 500, 570, 637, 684, 1552; 
products, 48-9 

Philadclpheia in Cilicia, 550, 1365, 1408 
Philadelphene, Regio, 568, 1426 
Philaetolus, archon at Delphi, 993 
Philemon of Soli, dramatist, 1149 
Philetaereia, 734 

Philetaerus, 4-6, 81, 406, 725, 728, 729, 732 
Philetaerus, s. of Attalus I, 769, 778-9 
Philetaerus, s. of Eumenes, 728 
Philinus: see Flavius 
Philip, 698, 701-2 

Philip II (Scleucid), 269, 297, 1228 

Philip II of Macedonia, 823 

Philip V of Macedonia: and Antiochus III, 15, 

750- 1; in Caria, 14, 79, 103-4, 130, 749-50; 
and Cius and Myrleia, 14, 306, 313; in 
Dalmatia and Thrace, 743, 752; war with 
Aetolians, 12, 72, 101; with Pergamum and 
Rhodes, 13-14, 103, 313, 746-9, 944; with 
Rome, 12-13, 15-16, 72-3, 82, 104, 304, 

751- 3, 944 

Philippi, Battle of, 426, 427, 433, 1277 
Philippus, Asiarch, 1300 
Philippus: see Julius: Marcius 
Philocles, admiral of Ptolemy II, 926 
Philodamus of Lampsacus, 247-8 
Philomelium, 456; Diocese of, 1272, 1313 
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Philomelus, 456, 1313 
Philopappus: see Julius Antiochus 
Philopator, King o£ Mt Amanus, 444, 495, 
>355 

Philopoemen, favourite of Attalus II, 30, 778 
Phitopoemen, Pontic commander, 223, 224 
Philotera, sister of Ptolemy II, 929-30 
Philoxenus, 865 
Phlegon: see Aelius 

Phocaea, 79*, 107, 896, 965; and Aristonicus, 
118, 148-9, 155; and Attalus I, 10a, 939; 
free, 109, 474, 940, 958; products, 46-7; 
subject, 237, 1115 
Phoenice: see Treaty of 
Phoenicia, 48, 338, 1287 
Phoenicus, Mt (Musa Dag), 1169 
Phoenix, Pontic officer, 334 
Phoenix, satrap, 825 
Phoros, 829-31, 951, 994 . 1004, 1045-6 
Phraataces, Parthian King, 482-3, 1344 
Phraates III, Parthian King, 353, 357, 361, 
1217 

Phraates IV, Parthian King, 483 
Phraates, Parthian claimant 507 
Phryges, 862 

Phrygia, 19, 22, 38, 50, 327, 329; imperial 
estate in, 1327; Koinon of, 1058; and Pon- 
tic kings, 154, 190, 194 - 5 . 1042-3. t 049 . 
1088; in Prov. of Asia, 169, 1058; procura- 
tor of, 568, 1426 
Phrygia, Hellespontine, 759, 1109 
Phrygia, Pisidian, 456, 458, 1314 
Phrygia Epictetus, 20, 39, 314, 959, 999, 1042, 
1 *95 

Phrygia Galatica, 1314 

Phrygia Paroreius, 376, 455, 456, 1311, 1436 

Phrygius (Hyllus), R., 36, 141, 783, 784 

Phryx, R., 783-4 

Phylatchos , 845, 1311 

Phyromachus, artist, 740 

Physcus, 41 

Physicians, 572, 584, 585, 634, 642, 1430-1, 
1445 . 1494 . 1504 
Picens: see Herennius 

Pidasa (Pedasa), 50, 104, 112, 749, 884, 952, 
958, 962 

Pigments, 46, 184, 187 
Pimolisa, 1070, 1234 
Pimolisene, 372, 1234 
Pinara, 519*, 523, 1375, 1391 
Pinarus, R., 1254 
Pindenissus, 398, 1240, 1254 
Pinnius, money-lender, 400 
Pion, Mt., 886 

Pionius, Christian priest 703 
Piraeus (Amisus), 185, 1078 
Piraeus in Greece, 220 

Pirates: Aetolian, 900; Cilician, 239, 261, 
281-3*, 291-2, 341, 384, 527, 1159-60, 1174; 
Cretan, 13, 100, 194; law for suppression, 
284, 1163; and Rhodes, 72, 100, m, 282; 
Rome’s wars against, 226, 241, 283, 287-8, 
293, 298-300, 1160-2, 1167-8, 1175; settled 


by Pompey, 273, 300-1, 351; under Tiberius, 
504 

Pisidia, 39, 259, 327, 329, 456-8*, 1173; im- 
perial estates in, 1325-7; and Pergamum, 
10, 19, 28; as province, 418, 453, 376, 605, 
1388; Roman colonies in, 459-60, 462-3 
Piso, L., 1579 

Piso: see Calpurnius: Pupius 
Pisye, 879 

Pisyetae and Pladasseis, Koinon of, 1029 
Pitane, 84*, 114. 227, 729, 733-4, 863, 905, 
906, 958 
Pitch, 43, 196 
Pityua, 43 

Pityassus (Tityassus), 1317 

Pityus, 705, 1566 

Pixodarus, 86, 91 1, 1375 

Pizus, 692, 1489, 1550, 1559 

Plague, 663, 705, 707, 712, 715, 1533-4 

Plancius Varus, M., 1430, 1448, 1582, 1591 

Plancus; see Munatius 

Plarasa, 132, 432, 965, 1003, 1282. See also 
Aphrodisias in Caria 
Plateau, Central, 34-6, 40, 178, 302 
Plautianus: see Fulvius 
Plautius, A., 1220, 1591 
Plautius Silvanus, M., 1305, 1581, 1596 
Plautius Silvanus Aelianus, Ti., 1415, 1421, 
1582 

Plautus: see Rubellius 
Pleistarcheia, 917 
Pleistarchus, 917 
Pleuratus, Illyrian chieftain, 12 
Plinius Caecilius Secundus, C., 578, 588, 590-1, 
596-7, 602-5, > 454 . > 459 . t 59 > 

Plinius Secundus, C., 473-4, 522 
Plotius Romanus Cassianus Neo, P., 1597 
Plutarch, 228 

Pluto of Acharaca, 128, 140 
Podalia, 517, 518, 1372, 1391 
Podandus, 276 

Poemanenum, 240, 902, 1022, 1537 
Pogla, 620, 1317 
Polemaeanus: see Julius 
Polemaeus, 825, 872-3, 1 194 
Polemarchoi (- ai ), 846-7 
Polemo I of Pontus, 433-5, 443, 466, 477-8, 
1283-4, >34* 

Polemo II of Pontus, 513, 514, 548, 557, 561, 

1369, 1407 

Polemo, son of Zeno of Cyme, 1346 
Polemo: see Antonius 
Polemonium: see Side-Polemonium 
Polianus: see Petronius 
Police, Military, 678-81 
Politographos, 1503 

Pollenius Armenius Peregrinus, Ti., 1600 
Pollio: see Albius: Asinius: Aurelius Mindius: 
Caelius: Claudius Aelius: Fufidius: Mindius: 
Pomponius 

Polyaratus of Rhodes, 1122 
Polycarp, St., 450, 647, 1300 
Polycles, Rhodian officer, 1104 
Polycrates of Samos, 47 
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Polyeuctes, Athenian archon, 935 
Pompeiopolis in Paphlagonia, 370, 434, 465, 
1100, 1232 

Pompeiopolis: see Soli-Pompeiopolis 
Pompeius, M., legate of Lucullus, 336 
Pompeius, Sex., 1581 
Pompeius Collega, Cn., 571, 1436, 1596 
Pompeius Falco: see Roscius Coelius 
Pompeius Hermippus Aelianus, Cn., 1600 
Pompeius Longinus Gallus, C., 1421, 1582 
Pompeius Macer, 490, 1348 
Pompeius Macrinus Theophanes, M., 1348, 
1595 

Pompeius Magnus, Cn., 361, 364-71 377-8, 386, 
39°. 393. 404. >59°. 1595; > n civil War > 
402-4, 1255; in Judaea, 362, 1228-9; in 3rd 
Mith. War, 352-5, 1220-4; ar| 6 pirates, 
298-300, 1179-81; reorganization of Asia 
Minor, 368-77, 1231-40; and Tigranes I, 
357-8, 1225; in Trans-Caucasia, 358-9, 

1225-7 

Pompeius Magnus, Sex., 437-8 

Pompeius Senecio Roscius Murena Coelius . . . 

Sosius Priscus, Q., 1585 
Pomponia Ummidia, 1573 
Pomponius Atticus, T., 254, 394 
Pomponius Bassus, T., 579, 595, 1437-8, 1453. 
1597 . 

Pomponius Bassus Terentianus, C., 1600 
Pomponius Mamilianus Rufus Antistianus 
Funisulanus Vettonianus, T., 1599 
Pomponius Proculus Vitrasius Pollio, T., 1584 
Pomponius Secundianus, P., 1598 
Pomptinus, C., 397, 1250 
Pontarch, 1301 
Pontic Alps, 177 
Pontius Laelianus, M-, 1531 
Pontus, 177-8, 409, 1066, 1070; client-rulers, 
434-5, 486-7, 494; Lucullus's invasion, 
33 2 '7> 341-a; as province, 369-71. 1232-4; 
temple estates, 139. See also Bithynia- 
Pontus, Province of 

Pontus Polemonianus (Polemoniacus), 561, 
605, 1071, 1417 
Popilius Carus Pedo, P., 1584 
| P ] opilius Pedo Apronianus, 678, 1547, 1585 
Popilius Priscus, 1584 
Popillius, C., 1033 
Poppaeus Secundus, Q., 1581 
Population of cities, 585, 1446 
Porcius Cato, C., 386 
Porcius Cato, M., 384-5, 403, 416 
Porcius Priscus Longinus, C., 1600 
Portorium : see Customs-duties 
Poseideium in Cilicia, 1142 
Poseidon: of Apameia, 983; of Cyzicus (Ca- 
seus), 839, 968; Asphaleios, 474; Heli- 
conius, 66, 183, 866-7, 869-70; at Sinope, 
324, 1075, 1206 
Poseidonius of Bargylia, 1039 
Post, Imperial, 487-8, 541, 628, 675, 692, 722, 
1489-90 

Postuminus: see Fabius 

Postumus: see Atilius: Cassianius: Vibius 


Potamo of Mitylene, 416, 417, 1269-70 
Potidaeeis on Rhodes, 957 
Pottery, 49, 51, 186, 814 
Praedia Considiana, 1327 
Praedia Quadratiana, 1327 
Praefectus vehiculorum , 1489 
Praesens: see Bruttius: Pupius 
Praetorian Guard, 540, 553, 561, 565, 566, 
669, 697; prefect of, 558, 667-8, 678, 686, 
689, 697, 698, 705, 707, 722 
Pragmatcutai, 1326-7 

Precious stones, Semi-, 45, 186, 304, 1183 
Prefectures: see Strategiai 
Prepelaus, 89, 856-7, 866, 872, 916 
Priam, King of Troy, 44 
Priapus (city), 958 
Priapus of Lampsacus, 839 
Priene, 78*, 168, 239, 869, 893-4; alliance 
with Rome, 115; and Artists of Dionysus, 
81, 440; and cities, 104, 113, 964; disputes, 
113-14, 167, 892-3, 965, X131; free, 95, 
958; honours for emperors, 498, 515, 577; 
and Galauans, 730; and kings, 57, 91-2, 94, 
99. 1 17. 202, 318, 768, 922; and publicam, 
114, 166; under tyrant, 90, 919 
Priest, eponymous, 135 
Priest of the Sun, 58 

Priesthood, Sale of, 63, 545, 851, 869, 1056-7, 
1403-4, 1514 

Primus, gov. of Lycia, t6oo 
Prinassus, 749, 878 
Priscillianus: see Catius 
Priscinus: see Peducaeus 
Priscus, L., 704, 1566 

Priscus: see Cornelius: Etrilius: Helvidius: 
Julius: Larcius: Licinius: Manlius: Marcius: 
Popilius: Porcius: Statius: Tarquitius: Vibius 
Privata, Res, imperial, 681, 1549 
Probouloi , 264, 1506 
Probus, 720-1 

Probus, general of Severus, 1541 
Probus: see Faltonius 
Procles, 725-6 
Proconnesus, 44, 422 
Proculcianus: see Julius 
Proculus, imperial procurator, 1420 
Proculus: see Aelius: Aquillius: Arrius: Cal- 
purnius: Claudius Severus: Fulvius: Julius: 
Licinius Silvanus: Paconius: Pomponius: 
Salvidienus: Stertinius: Tettienus: Trebo- 
nius: Valerius 

Procurator, Imperial: career, 627-8; functions, 
446, 489, 541, 562, 567-9, 625, 681, 1348, 
1423-5, 1461; as governor, 495, 551, 578, 
681, 697, 711, 1355, 1461, J543, 1549, 1562, 
1571; of imperial property, 490, 541, 679, 
I3 2 7> !36o, 1425-6, 1549; jurisdiction, 541, 
562, 679, 698, 704, 1397; liturgies, 722; of 
Phrygia, 568, 1426; roads by, 547, 562, 571, 
677, 1386; trial of, 506, 631 
Proedroi, 835 
Promagister , 567, 1423-4 
Proseilemmenitae, 1307-8 
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Prosperity, 167, 582, 656-8, 712, 715; de- 
cline, 692-4 

Prostanna, 457, 1161, 1316 
Prostatai, 59, S42-4 
Provinces, Division of, 445-6 
Provincials in public office in Rome, 535-6, 
626-7, 641, 1395 

Proxeny, 831-2, 847, 881, 891, 896, 903-4, 
912-13, 1184, 1189, 1197 
Prusa, 306*, 326, 331, 581, 589-90, 596, 599, 
600, 602, 706, 1187-8 

Prusias ad Hypium, 307, 340, 590, 614, 640, 
658, 690, 1190, 1539, 1553, 1567. See also 
Cierus 

Prusias (hero), 1187 

Prusias I of Bithynia, 13, 14. 20, 21, 140, 307, 
310, 3I2-15*> 742. 764. 1018. 1195'6 
Prusias II of Bithynia, 23, 26, 28, 116, 192, 
280, 315-17*. 1197-8 
Prusias ad Mare: see Cius 
Prusias Monodous, 1196, 1198 
Prymnessus, 676, 791 

Prytaneis, 59, 60, 135, 263, 643-4, 834-5, 
840-5, 1077, 1135, 1352, 1354, 1508 
Prytanis , 58, 135, 643, 649, 726, 835-7, 1005-6, 
1189, 1507 
Pseudophilippus, 777 
Ptolemaeus, ruler of Commagene, 1239 
Ptolemaeus, s. of Lysimachus, 932, 946 
Ptolemaeus, s. of Ptolemy II, 96, 930-2 
Ptolemaeus of Telmessus, 963 
Ptolemais: see Lebedus 
Ptolemais in Pamphylia, 278 
Ptolemy I Soter, 67, 68, 87-8, 274, 523, 875 
Ptolemy II Philadelphus, 67, 88, 94, 96, 310, 
3>2(?), 523. 925-6 

Ptolemy III Euergetes I, 8, 98, 99, 3i2(?), 
736-7. 936 

Ptolemy IV Philopator, 72, tor, 102, 524 
Ptolemy VI Philomctor, 32 
Ptolemy VII Euergetes II, 32 
Ptolemy X Alexander II, 384, 1104 
Ptolemy XI Auletes, 384, 386-7, 1234 
Ptolemy, King of Cyprus, 384-5 
Ptolemy Ceraunus, 727-8, 1194 
Public funds: administration of, 1514; grant 
of, 604, 642, 1459, 15°4 
Public office: emoluments from, 657; endow- 
ments for, 1520; payment for, 650-1, 1519- 
20; reluctance to take, 642, 651, 693, 1506, 
1520 

Publicani, 33, 164-6, 250-4, 300, 403, 409, 
1053-6, 1232-3; aggression, 114, 141, 166, 
310, 325, 399, 1055; cancellation of con- 
tract, 253, 258; exemption, 295, 965; func- 
tions, 1117-18, 1260, 1423-4; reduced, 407, 
567; relations with governor, 383, 391-3, 
400-1; restrained, 175, 387, 563 
Pudens, gov. of Lycia, 1600 
Pulcher: see Claudius: Clodius 
Pullaienus: see Albius 
Pupienus Maximus, 697, 1561, 1585 
Pupius, gov. of Galatia, 1596 
Pupius Piso, M., 299, 1179-80, 1220 


Pupius Praesens, L., 1305-6, 1419 
Purple fabrics, 47, 48, 52, 813, 1373 
Pydna, Battle of, 316, 766, 954 
Pydnae, 1373 
Pygela, 100, 886 
Pylaemenes, dynastic name, 1093 
Pylaemenes, King of Paphlagonia, 150, 197 
Pylaemenes, Ruler of Paphlagonia, 372, 1234-5 
Pylaemenes, s. of Amyntas, 1304 
Pylaemenes, s. of Nicomedes III, 197, 212, 
1098 

Pyramus, R., 271, 492, 1146, 1149-50 
Pyrrhacus of Alabanda, 994 
Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, 5 
Pythicus, R., 84, 782, 794, 795 
Pythodoris, Queen of Pontus, 486-7, 494, 
1285-6, 1329, 1341, 1346, 1368 
Pythodoris, w. of Rhoemetalces II, 1369 
Pythodorus: see Julius Maior 
Pythodorus of Tralles, 257, 406, 449, 992, 1130 

Quadratus: see Statius: Ummidius 
Quadratus, Julius: see Antius 
Quadratus Bassus: see Julius 
Quaestor (of colony), 1327 
Quarries, 44, 50, 132, 422, 490, 493, 568, 808, 
815, 1015 

Quartus: see Stertinius 
Quattuorvir, 1327 

Quietus: see Aurelius: Avidius: Fulvius 
Quinctilius Valerius Maximus, Sex., 1453 
Quinctius, L., 345, 1218 
Quinctius Flamininus, T., 88, 753-5 
Quintilianus: see Bononius: Julius Proculus: 
Stertinius 

Quintilius Valerius Maximus, Sex., 1532, 1584 
Quintillus, 715 
Quintius Rufus, L., 1586 
Quirinius: see Sulpicius 

Rabirius, C., 1586 

Radamistus, Iberian prince, 551-3, 555, 1410-11 
Ranius Terentius Honoratianus Festus, Q., 
1600 

Raphia, Battle of, 973, 1026 
Ratification by governor, 633, 641, 642, 1391, 
1494, 1504, 1506 
Ravius, A., 1129 
Realgar, 187, 1082 
Reeds, 51 
Regalianus, 708 
Regillus: see Aemilius 
Regulus: see Memmius 
Rental, 1027 

Resident aliens ( paroikoi ), 149, 225, 1037, 
1503 

Resident Romans, 162-3, 242-3, 256, 274, 290, 
379, 382, 403, 438, 447, 465, I05I-3. i 12 3> 
1291, 1401, 1480, 1615-16 
Resin, 45 

Revenues, City, 860-2 
Rex: see Marcius 
Rhaetia, 495 

Rhandeia, 559-60, 561, 1416 
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Rhascuporis II of Thrace, 513 
Rhaucas, 942 
Rhegma, 1147-8 
Rhesaena, 697, 1544 

Rhine region. Troops from, 661, 695, 1530 
Rhoas (Laodiceia ad Lycum), 986 
Rhodes, 53, 71-3*, in, 487, 598, 877, 958; 
and cities, 84, 88, no, 114, 184, 190, 273, 
962, 998, 1077, 1160, 1371; Colossus, 71, 
887-8; earthquake, 190, 631, 877-8; and 
emperors, 482, 1406, 1427-8, 1475; free- 
dom, 69, 473, 548, 569, 1406, 1427; and 
kings, 17, 101, 105, no, 755, 834, 878, 
946, 954, 1196; in and Macedonian War, 
73, 882; as mediator, 72, 101, 104, 114, 
880, 945; in 1st Mith. War, 213-14, 218-19, 
526, 1104; officials, 952-3; and Pergamum, 
14, 25, no, 1 16, 769, 953; and Philip V, 
13-14, 103, 746; and pirates, ill, 282, 284, 
969; possessions, 13, 19-20, 71-3, 108-10, 
233, 428, 524, 878-9, 952-3, 1427; lost, 23, 
109-10, 131, 441, 524, nn; protector of 
Aegean, 13, 72, 880-1; and Roman leaders, 
226, 238, 249, 283, 299, 403, 407, 420, 
423-4, 1256-7, 1273, 1385; and Rome, 15, 
108, no, 115-17, 750-1, 881-2, 954; siege 
by Demetrius I, 69, 71, 875; trade, 71, 877; 
wars, 13, in, 130, 313, 746, 914-15, 957. 
See also Navy, Rhodian 
Rhodiapolis, 521*, 537, 538, 1391 
Rhoemetalces III of Thrace, 513, 514, 1369 
Rhoeteium, 470, 950 
Rhosus, 1 1 14, 1288-9 
Rhyndacus, R., 35, 227, 302, 313, 329 
Roads, 39-40, 42, 52; of Aquilius, 157, 1048; 
Aegean coast, 41, 157-8, 488, 570, 614, 700, 
793-6, 1564; Euxine coast, 308, 676-7, 
1 192-3, 1546; “Pilgrims’ Road’’ (Bithynia- 
Galatia-Cilician Gates), 454, 491, 571, 589, 
613, 671, 677, 694, 700, 719, 1186, 1266, 
1308-10, 1350, 1469, 1546, 1560, 1564, 
1576; Royal Road, 39-40, 74, 77, xai, i57> 
595. 677, 719-20, 786-9, 1546, 1577; 
Southern Highway (Ephesus-Tarsus), 40, 
125-7, 157, 212-13, 276-7, 397, 456, 458, 
547. 677. 700. 7i9. 789-92. 1152, 1154, 
1546, 1576; Via Sebaste, 463, 1324-5; in 
Armenia, 555, 562; Armenia Minor, 571, 
622; Bithynia, 305-6, 562, 571, 676, 700, 
1185-6, 1188, 1190-1, 1564; Bithynia-Mysia, 
306, 901-2, 1188; Bithynia-Paphlagonia- 
Galatia, 674, 685, 1310; Bithynia-Paphla- 
gonia-Pontus via Amnias, 188, 211-12, 324, 
37°, 570, 595, 617, 1083-6; piaDevrek, 188, 
570, 1083-4; Bithynia-Phrygia-Galatia, 42, 
212, 438, 589, 613, 671, 800, noi, 1187-8, 
1266; Cappadocia, 277, 397, 491-2, 595, 
676, 690, 694, 700, 704, 789, 792, 1152, 
1310, 1349-50, 1558, 1560, 1565-6; Cap- 
padocia-Lycaonia, 1095; Cappadocia-Meso- 
potamia, 554, 1216; Cappadocia-Pontus, 370, 
411, 492, 1078-80, 1264-5, 1351; Caria, 41, 
128-32, 677, 790, 796-7, 989, 1003, 1334, 
1546; Cilicia, 270, 276-7, 549, 571, 677, 


1144-5, 1152-4, 1546, 1560; Cilicia-Lyca- 
onia, 270, 1145; Cilicia-Pisidia, 1145-6; 
Cilicia-Syria, 277, 377, 595, 694, 1154; 
Commagene, 549, 571, 677; Galatia, 464, 
571, 1309; Galatia-Cappadocia, 492, 1310; 
Galatia-Lycaonia, 677; Galatia-Paphlagonia, 
613, 1082, 1310; Galatia-Phrygia, 42, 454, 
464, 613, 719, 800, 1308, 1576-7; Galatia- 
Pontus, 595, 613, 676, 694, 1265, 1309-10, 
1545, 1560; Ionia, 796; Isauria-Lycaonia, 
712, 719, 1324, 1576; Isauria-Pamphylia, 
453. 1303; Lycaonia, 571, 792, 1546; Ly- 
caonia-Pamphyha, 262, 266, 1140; Lyca- 
onia-Pisidia-Phrygia, 125, 456, 458, 463, 
677, i3>4-i5; Lycia, 518-19, 522, 617, 
1373-5. 1546; Lycia-Pamphylia, 1137, 1374; 
Lydia, 42, 124, 128, 570, 595, 700, 720, 
786, 799-800, 1577; Lydia-Phrygia, 42, 802; 
Mysia, 83, 158, 595, 617, 742, 793-5, 798; 
Cyzicus-Pergamum, 5, 41, 81, 124, 616-17, 
677. 797-8, 1546; Pamphylia, 265, 547; 
Pamphylia-Pisidia-Phrygia, 127, 241-2, 264-6, 
279, 413, 607, 620, 762, 1122, 1137-9, 
1157-8; Paphlagonia, 546, 571, 720, 1076-7, 
1082, 1209-10, 1577; Paphlagonia-Pontus, 
1076; Phrygia, 40, 42, 125-6, 570, 677, 704, 
720, 787-8, 791, 801, 1429, 1546, 1565-6, 
1577; Pisidia, 1139, 1546; Pontus 595, 676, 
694, 700, 704, 720, 1078-80, 1212, 1222, 
1263, 1545, 1560, 1564-5, 1577; constructed 
by imperial govt., 488, 547, 562, 571, 1398, 
1406; maintained by cities, 677, 720, 1546; 
Pergamene ordinance, 40-1 
Rogatianus: see Julius Volusenna 
Roma, Cult of; in cities, 106, 130, 167, 417, 
447, 948, 994, 1006, 1056, 1321, 1384; 
festivals, 131, 167, 997, 999; with em- 
peror, 459, 469, 471, 501, 1019, 1294, 1333, 
1346, 1451; festivals, 448-9, 1295-7; of 
Ionian Federation, 67, 871; of Lycian Fed- 
eration, 526, H22 (festival), 1384; statue, 
241, 967. See also Appendix in 
Roman names, Assumption of, 535 
Romanization, 500, 534-5, 547 
Romanus: see Plotius 

Roscius Coelius . . . Pompeius Falco, Q-, 1475, 
1583, 1599 

Roscius Murena, M., 1533, 1591 

Roscius Murena Coelius; see Pompeius Senecio 

Rose-festival, 589, 590, 1448-9 

Rubellius Plautus, C,, 565 

Rubrius, attendant of Verres, 247 

Rufinus: see Claudius: Cossinius: Cuspius: 

Junius; Sedatius: Vibius 
Rufus, . . . , gov. of Bithynia, 1591 
Rufus: see Cadius: Caelius: Egnatius: Hedius: 
Maecius: Pomponius: Quintius: Rutilius: 
Suillius: Sulpicius: Varenus: Vedius: Veni- 
dius 

Rupilius Severus, D„ 1599 
Russia: under Mithradates VI, 195, 207, 210, 
35b, 363-4; under Polemo II, 514, 548 
Rusticus: see Antistius: Fulvius 
Rutilianus: see Mummius 
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Rutilius, P„ Roman commander, 1206 
Rutilius Gallicus: see Julius Cordinus 
Rutilius Rufus, P., 174-5, 215, 232, 1065, U12, 
1579 

Rutilus, M., 1586 

Sabinianus: see Asinius: Junius Rufinus 
Sabrina, R., 1086, 1565 
Sa[bucius Caecilijanus, 1600 
Sacerdos: see Licinius: Tineius 
Sacrifices, Joint, 638, 1499 
Sadacora, 1349 
Saffron, 267 

Sagalassus, 266*, 279, 457, 562, 564, 594, 620, 
655 . 657 - 8 , 1139 - 40 . >406 
Sagylium, 1070 
Saittae, 673, 812 
Sala-Domitianopolis, 570, 1429 
Salamallianus: see Julius Apronius 
Salamis on Cyprus, 385, 388, 389, 394-5, 916, 
1247 

Salaries for governors, 488-9 
Salbacus, Mt„ 38 

Sallustius, quaestor of Syria, 393, 1251 
Sallustius Crispus Passienus, C., 1581 
Salluvius Naso, C., 327, 1204, 1208 
Salona, 307, 1182, 1185 
Salt, 262, 456, 1070, 1312; -mines, 179; -pans, 
114, 141, 166 
Saltpetre, 45 
Saltuarius, 1516, 1548 
Salus in Cilicia, 1142 
Salutaris: see Vibius 
Salvidienus Asprenas, M., 1430, 1591 
Salvidienus Proculus, M., 1430, 1591 
Salvius Liberalis Nonius Bassus, C., 1442 
Salvius Otho Titianus, L., 1422, 1582 
Samos, 36, 78*, 97, 240, 390, 487, 490, 503, 
543, 822, 891-2; and Aristonicus, 148, 155; 
colonies, 268; dispute with Priene, 114, 
892-3; and Egypt, 95-6, 99, 102, 930; and 
emperors, 440, 469, 477, 482, 498, 543, 632, 
1480; freedom, 108, 473, 569, 958, 1428; 
as mediator, 114, 945; and Philip V, 14, 103, 
750-1, 944; products, 46, 49; and Roman 
leaders, 246, 382, 406, 4x8, 422, 439, 489, 
n8i; and Rome, 107, 115-16; and Seleu- 
cids, 17, 97, 105 

Samosata, 376, 432, 573, 607, 707, 788, 789, 
1464-5, 1568 
Samothrace, 239 
Sampsigeramus, 1228 
Sanatruces, Parthian prince, 609 
Sanctuary, Right of, 1361 
Sandaina, 978 
Sandan, 1147 
Sandarace, 1082 

Sangarius, R., 38-9, 302-3, 1182 
Saocondarius: see Castor Tarcondarius 
Saravene, 1066, 1352 
Sarcophagus, 44, 50, 804-5 
Sardis, 89, 92, 121-2*, 426, 448, 503, 586, 600, 
618, 951, 974-6; battles, 6, 11, 22, 733, 7 66; 
and cities, 133, 136, 174, 975; earthquake, 


500, 1358; and emperors, 481-2, 502, 543, 
633, 673; freedom, 117, 156, 976; as medi- 
ator, 167; in 1st Mith. War, 225, 1112; and 
Pergamum, 975; products, 47, 49; titles and 
names, 500, 636-7, 690 
Sargarausene, 1349, 1352-3 
Sarmatians, 192, 665 
Sarpedon (hero), 523, 1378 
Sarpedon in Cilicia, 1142 
Sams, R., 201, 271, 492, 1146 
Satala, 607, 608, 621-2, 1436, 1464-6 
Saturninus: see Albinius: Aponius: Clodius: 

Julius: Sentius: (Volujsius 
Saufeia, 1242 
Savatra, 1170 

Saxa: see Decidius: Voconius 
Scaevola: see Mucius 
Scamander, R., 35, 438, 477 
Scaptius, M. (I), agent of Brutus, 386, 389, 
394-5, 1247 

Scaptius, M. (II), agent of Brutus, 396 
Scaptopareni, 699, 1563 
Scapula, M., 1583 
Scapula: see Julius 
Scaurus: see Aemilius: Aurelius 
Scepsis, 69, 83*. 92, 95, 234, 805, 873, 904, 
923, 958 

Scipio: see Caecilius Metellus: Cornelius 

Scopelianus of Smyrna, 580 

Scorobas, Mt., 212, 1083 

Scotium, Mt., 347 

Scribonius, rebel in Crimea, 477-8 

Scribonius Curio, C., 233 

Seriptura: see Pasture-tax 

Scydises, Mt., 1226 

Scylax, R., 177, 466 

Scythians, 195, 333, 335, 364, 508, 1226 
Sebaste (Cabeira), 486, 1071 
Sebaste in Cilicia: see Elaeussa-Sebaste 
Sebaste in Paphlagonia, 1334 
Sebaste in Phrygia, 472, 1334 
Sebastcia: see Megalopolis 
Sebastophant, 451 

Sebastopolis in Caria, 472, 1157, 1334, 1534 
Sebastopolis (Myrina), 1334 
Sebastopolis in Pontus, 466, 472, 605, 622, 
1285, 1329, 1334, 1484 
Secundianus: see Pomponius 
Secundus, procos. of Asia, 1583 
[Secjundus, gov. of Cappadocia, 1593 
Secundus: see Pedanius: Plinius: Poppaeus 
Sedasa, 1173, 1303 

Sedatius Severianus . . . Metilius Nepos Ru- 
finus, 660, 1529, 1593 

Seleuceia: (Mopsuestia), 280, 1148; (Tralles), 
129, 992 

Seleuceia ad Calycadnum, 268*, 270, 278, 
1142, 1336, 1338-9 
Seleuceia on the Euphrates, 377 
Seleuceia in Pamphylia, 263 
Seleuceia in Pieria, 607, 971 
Seleuceia Sidera, 457, 547, 1316 
Seleuceia on the Tigris, 661-2, 663, 674, 971, 
1010, 1531 
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Seleucus I Nicator, 4, 90, 94, 128, 140, 189, 
269, 727-8, 918-19, 924-5, 990 
Seleucus II Callinicus, 8, 9, 98, 99, 190, 736-7, 
934 

Seleucus III Soter, 9, ioi, 739 
Seleucus IV Philopator, 192, 757, 949 
Seleucus VI Nicator, 168, 1126 
Seleucus, pirate, 331, 341 
Seleucus of Rhosus, in 4, 1288 
Selge, to, 28, 264-5*, 280, *85, 457, 767, 775, 
U37, 1159 
Selinitis, 1408 

Selinus, 609, 691, 1142, 1156, 1467 
Semiramis, 182 

Sempronius Clemens, M., 652, 658 
Sempronius Gracchus, C., 164, 1043 
Sempronius Gracchus, Ti., 33, 147, 781 
Senate, Roman: action by, tit, 318, 381, 
l85'6, 395, 5 2 9> 656, 961, 1033, 1055, 1058, 
1113-14, 1458; commissions, 19, 108, 147, 
150, 153-4, 169, 191-3, 197, 202, 244, 283, 
314, 316-17, 342, 349, 500-1, 757, 766, 
1033, 1037; decision in disputes, 114, 167, 
964; grant of privileges, 236, 652, 900, 1113, 
n 1 5; provinces, 445-6; relations with cities, 
105, 1 16, 166, 416, 469, 501, 503-4, 615, 
635, 968, 1432, 1451, 1495; freedom, 
103-4, >08, in, 131, i3 2 "3> 2 34-5> 2 8o, 
43 2 > 473- 503, 5 2 4, 542, 944, 965, *056, 
11 12; relations with emperors, 507, 565, 
668, 697; with generals, 233, 292, 351, 
366-8, 401, 433, 436, 497, 1255; with Per- 
gamum, 20, at, 23, 26-8, 765, 770; with 
Rhodes, 20, no; with rulers, 15, 117, 150, 
170, 185, 194, 202, 204, 206-8, 315-16, 
320-1, 384, 395, 513, 1238; trials by, 445, 
488-9, 491, 506, 513, 600-1, 1420 
Seneca, gov. of Lycia, 1392, 1599 
Seneca: see Annaeus 
Senecio; see Cornelius: Pompeius 
Sentius Saturninus, Cn„ 499 
Septimius, C., 383, 1580 
Septimius Antiochus, Palmyrene, 717, 1576 
Septimius Apsaeus, 717, 1576 
Septimius Odenathus, 707, 709, 710, 1567, 
1569-70 

Septimius Severus, 669-78, 681, 683, 1489- 
90, 1540-3, 1545-6 

Septimius Vaballathus Athenodorus, 716, 717, 
1574-5 

Serapis, 658, 693, 1077, 1392 

Serenianus: see Licinius 

Serfdom, 308 

Serfs, 144, 863, 1028 

Sergianus: see Trebius 

Sergius Paullus, L„ 1584 

Sertorius, Q„ 322, 323, 326, 1203 

Servaeus Fuscus Cornelianus, Q., 1597 

Servenius Cornutus, 582 

Servilius, legate of Pompey, 359, 1220 

Servilius Caepio, Q., 1050 

Servilius Galba, P„ 1586 

Servilius Globulus, P., 1580 


Servilius Isauricus, P., 416-17, 447, 1270-1, 
1580 

Servilius Vatia Isauricus, P., 287-90, 351, 527, 
1166-73, >595 
Sesamus, 1193 
Sestius Pansa, L., 382, 1144 
Sestus, 780 

Sestyllius Maximus, C. of Sinope, 1267 
Settlers: Greek, 3, 35, 53-4, 85, 182, 183, 261, 
268, 272, 304, 819, 894, 1132, 1190; 
Italian, 469 » 

Seven Wonders of the World, 75, 86, 614, 
887-8 

Severiane: (Amascia), 1540; (Cilician cities), 
672, 1540; (Nicomedeia), 672, 1540; (Ta- 
vium), 1539-40 
Severianus: see Sedatius 
Severina: see Julia 

Severus, . . . rius, gov. of Lycia, 1599 
Severus Alexander, 688-91, 694-6, 1557-61 
Severus Proculus: see Claudius 
Severus: see Catilius: Claudius: Cuspidius: 

Julius: Rupilius: Valerius: . . . rius 
Sextilius, legate of Lucullus, 1204 
Sextilius of Acmonia, money-lender, 254 
Sextilius Acutianus, C., of Smyrna, 1474 
Sextius Lateranus, T., 1541 
Shapur I, Sassanian king, 697-8, 707-9, 718, 
1568-9 

Sheep, 47, 455, 810 
Ship-assessment, 379, 382, 1242 
Ship-building, 43, 179, 196, 267, 281, 308, 
309, 518 
Shoes, 49 
Siara, 1079 
Sibda, 9:0 
Siberis, R., 1309 
Siblia, 1245 

Sibylline Books, 25, 386 
Sicyon, 11 
Sidamaria, 622 

Side, 261-2*, 278, 434, 673, 715, 882 
Side-Polemonium, 4 86, 561-2 
Sidyma, 520*. 534, 537, 538, 635, 653, 1376, 
1391 

Sigeium, 44, 89 
Silandus, 636, 787, 1501 
Silanus: see Junius 
Silius, P., 399, 400, 1591 
Silius Italicus: see Catius 
Silk, 51-2, 255, 306, 817-18 
Sillyum, 263*, 658, 1135 
Silt, 37, 76, 78, 167, 618, 785, 882, 893-4 
Silvanus, gov. of Galatia, 1596 
Silvanus: see Plautius 
Silvanus Granianus: see Licinius 
Silver, 7, 44, 51, 83, 179, 196, 374, 375, 381, 
493. 803-4, 1069, 1239 
Silversmiths, 49 
Simav Got, 35, 813 
Simena, 1376, 1378 
Simon, Egyptian governor, 936 
Sinda in Cibyratis, 1157 
Sindrus (Senarus), R., 1334 
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Singara, 698, 1544 

Sinope, 183-5*, 478, 497, 1074-7; aqueduct, 
59°, 597; free, 183, 342, 370; imperial cult, 
470; in 3rd Mith. War, 341-2, 1215; and 
Pontic kings, 191, 193, 365, 409, 412; 
Roman colony, 414, 1267; trade, 184, 1376 
Sinopis: see Ochre, Red 
Sinoria, 355, 359, 1070, 1224 
Sinuri, 908, 1018 
Siocharax, 1022, 1502 
SiphnOs, in 
Sipylus, Mt., 36 
Sisenna: see Mummius 

Sisines: see Archelaus I, King of Cappadocia 
Silones, 61, 646, 849, 1512, 1519 
Sizma, 456, 1312 

Slaves: city, 545, 604, 647, 649, 1037; freed 
by Mithradates VI, but restored, 225, 237, 
347; imperial, 568, 647, 1327, 1423-6, 
1514-15, 1548; as miners, 187; revolt of, 
151-2, 1040; royal, 1037; temple, 181-2, 
201, 1017; traffic in, 282 
Smyrna, 76-7*, 99, 100, 108, 448, 450, 584, 
663, 673, 677, 703, 888-90, 965, 1539; 
buildings and gifts, 578, 584-5, 615; cal- 
endar, 481, 933; earthquakes, 543, 632, 
666; and emperors, 615, 666, 676; feuds, 
599, 600; freedom and privileges, 98, 234, 
503. 934, 94°. 958, 1337; Gulf of, 36, 76; 
imperial cult, 501, 1360; and Ionians, 868; 
and Lysimachus, 91, 921; and Magnesia 
ad Sipylum, 77, 122, 890; in 1st Mith. War, 
225, 1112; Old, 888; and Pergamura, 9, 18, 
939-40; products, 46-7, 49; restoration, 70, 
876; and Roman leaders, 175, 420, 422-3, 
1209; and Rome, 106-7, 1036; and Seleu- 
cids, 18, 97, 933; titles, 636-7, 685, 1552 
Soandus, 1349 

Socrates, s. of Nicomedes III, 207, 208, 319, 
320, 1099 

Socrates: see Claudius 
Soeni, 1549 

Sohaemus, King of Armenia, 661, 665, 1536 
Sohaemus, ruler of Ituraea, 514 
Sohaemus, ruler of Sophene, 554, 1412 
Soli-Pompeiopolis, 273-4*, 3°°> 621 , 709, 834, 
1148-9, 1156, 1358 

Solyma, Mt. (Tahtali Dag), 516, 519, 757, 
1136, 1156, 1169, 1370 
Solymi, 241 

Solymus, Mt. (Giildere Dag), 263, 1136 
Sophene, 205, 338, 344, 357. 375. 554, 558. 
560, 561, 1216, 1238 

Sophon, Lake (Sapanca Gol), 588, 1185, 1448 
Sophron, gov. of Ephesus, 933, 936 
Soranus: see Barea 

Sornatius, legate of Lucullus, 335, 343, 1204 
Sosander, relative of Attalus II, 778 
Sosibius, minister of Ptolemy IV, 926 
Sosigeneioi, Koinon of, 1029 
Sosius, C., 433, 1 271 -2, 1289 
Sosius Priscus: see Pompeius 
Sosfpes], gov. of Galatia, 1437-8, 1455, 1596 
Sosthenes, general of Lysimachus, 921 


Sostratus of Ephesus, 919 
Speculation in currency, 682 
Spedius Naso, M. of Cos, 255, 818 
Sponges, 518 

Springs, Mineral, 127, 178, 306, 307, 699, 
1000, 1022, 1472 
Squilla: see Gavius 
Stadium, 263, 275, 572, 578 
Standard: Persian, 864; Rhodian, 71, 775, 864, 
993 

Statilius Barbarus, T., 1541 
Statilius Castus: see Valerius 
Stationarii, 1516, 1547 

Statius Priscus Licinius Italicus, M., 661, 1531, 
1594 

Statius Quadratus, L., 1584 
Stephanephorus: eponymous, 59, 135, 643, 
836-9, 885, 1006, 1507; dead person as, 
650; deity as, 85, 839-40, 907; endowment 
for, 587, 651; list of, 836-7, 873, 963; ruler 
as, 90, 94-5, 470, 481, 482, 498, 515, 823, 
872; woman as, 649 
Stertinius Quartus, 1475, 1584 
Stertinius Quintilianus Acilius Strabo Q. Cor- 
nelius Rusticus Apronius Senecio Proculus, 
L., 1584 

Stertinius Xenophon, C„ 542, 1400-1, 1494 

Steunus, 1000 

Sttpendium, 567 

Stiphane, Lake, 178 

Stlaccius Clodianus, 1599 

Storax-gum, 261, 267 

Strabo, 36-7, 44, 172, 181, 449, 493, 516, 1072 
Strabo: see Atticius: Fannius 
Strategiai , 493, 1352 

Strategos, 60, 134, 135, 643-4, 840-4, 846-7, 
1004, 1006-7, 1189, 1502, 1508-10, 1352; 
Lycian, 525, 1382 
Stratius, physician, 772, 774 
Strato, royal governor, 970 
Strato, tyrant of Amisus, 444, 1285 
Strato, . . . ius, son of King Tarcondimotus, 
1321, 1338 

Stratonice, w. of Ariarathes III, 202 
Stratonice, w. of Eumenes II, 26, 29, 30, 45, 
202,770-1,773,778 

Stratonice, w. of Seleucus I and Antiochus I, 
90, 97. 978. 995 . 

Stratoniceia in Caria, 114, 131*, 215, 503-4, 
631, 706, 972-3, 995-6, 998; buildings, 587, 
658; free, 234, 432, 473, 593, 1112, 1450; 
and Parthians, 431, 1281; and Philip V, 
749-50; and Rhodes, 72, no, 114, 879-80, 
998; titles, 636; villages, 136, 146 
Stratoniceia-Hadrianopolis, 42, 124, 153, 616, 
951. 978, 1039, io<42, 1476 
Stratonicus, artist, 740 
Stringency, Financial, 381 
Strongholds, 196, 201, 336, 347, 349, 355, 
360, 365, 732, 1070, 1096, 1213 
Struthes, 822 
Styrax of Castabala, 1338 
Subsidy, royal, 138, ion, 1013 
Successianus, 705, 707, 1566 
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Sufenas Verus, 1599 
Sugla Gobi, 259, 288, 677, 1174, 1303 
Suillius Nerullinus, M., 1582 
Suillius Rufus, P., 563, 1421, 1582 
Sukhum, 1483 

Sulla: see Cornelius: Munatius 
Sulpicius, C., 1586 
Sulpicius Crassus, 1585 
Sulpicius Felix, M., 1460 
Sulpicius Gaiba, C., 507 
Sulpicius Gaiba, P., 744, 750 
Sulpicius Galus, C„ 24, 976 
Sulpicius Justus, 1600 
Sulpicius Priscus: see Vibius Egnatius 
Sulpicius Quirinius, P., 460, 461, 482, 484, 
1322-3 

Sulpicius Rufus, P., 1267, 1591 
Sulpicius Tertullus, Sex., 1585 
Sultan Dag, 37, 39, 259, 454, 455, 456, 463, 
791-2 

Sura on the Euphrates, 1531 

Sura: see Braetius: Julianus 

Syangela, 910 

Syceni, 863 

Syedra, 1142 

Symbra, 1391 

Syme, 570, 952-3 

Symmaethus (Antiocheia ad Maeandrum), 
989 

Sympolity, 86, 112, 132, 309, 522, 616, 884, 
898, 908-9, 957, 978, 1 193-4, 1378 
Synaus, 782 
Syndikos, 648, 1517 

Synnada, 22, 50, 132, 238, 568, 1001; Dio- 
cese of, 383 

Synoecism, 69, 88, 875-6, 910-11, 912, 981 
Syntaxis, 830-1, 950-1 
Syria, 8, 83, 226, 339, 357, 477 
Syria, Coele, 753, 1287 

Syria, Province of, 360, 362, 375, 418, 419, 
432, 433, 469, 482, 49 6 > 5°9, 574- See also 
Parthians, invasion of 

Syria, Cilicia, Phoenicia, Koinon of, 1420, 1439 
Syros, 953, 1174 

Tabae, 38, 132*, 215, 234, 279, 754-5, 1003, 
1112,1374 

Tabcllarius: imperial, 1426, 1548; of publi- 
cans, 165, 1055 
Tabeni, 1030 
Tabularium, 568, 569 
Tabularius, 1426, 1548 
Tacina, 1048 
Tacitus, 718, 720 
Tacitus: see Cornelius 

Tamias, 61, 135, 646, 843, 845-6, 851, 1007, 
I5«3-M 

Tanais(P), R., 757-8 
Tanais in Russia, 478 
Tarbassus, 1317 

Tarcondimotus 1 of Mt. Amanus, 377, 397, 
403, 410, 419, 434, 443, 1240 
Tarcondimotus II Philopator, 1338 
Tarius Titianus, 1585 


Tarku, 269, 1146 
Tarkyaris, 269, 1144 

Tarmiani, 879, 956; Koinon of, 952, 1029-30 
Tarquitius Priscus, M., 563, 1302, 1421, 1591 
Tarsica, Regio: see Ak Ova 
Tarsius, R., 44, 782 

Tarsus, 272*, 376, 708, 1146-8, 1508; feuds, 
599, 600; free and exempt, 473-4; names 
and titles, 620, 637, 668, 685, 689, 690, 
1538, 1540, 1553, 1557; and Roman lead- 
ers, 391, 410, 419, 421, 429 
Tateicometac, 1024, 1480 
Tatta, Lake (Tuz Gold), 454, 455, 456, 466, 
491, 789, 1312 

Taulara, 360, 1070, 1212-13, 1219 
Taurus Mts., 19, 259, 271, 279, 670, 671, 
757-8, U54, “56 
Taurusf?), R., 757 
Taurus, R. (Istanos (Jay), 1158 
Tavium, 455, 459, *3**, *320, 1539-40 
Tax-farmers, Roman: see Publicans 
Taxes (tribute): “Bastarnian,” 665, 1517, *535; 
city, 63, 93, 161, 252, 392, 860-2, 1248, 
1424, 1502; poll and property, 388, 403, 
860, 1248-9; restricted, 392, 675-6, 711; 
“Galatian,” 95, 138, 731, 829-30; Roman, 
156, 159, 393, 427, 495, 567, *054, III4, 
1233, 1358, 1423-5; direct collection of, 407, 
47 1 , 53*, 567, 648, 1260, 1423; increased, 
687; reduced, 690, 693; remitted, 406, 452, 
500, 543, 667, 1337; royal, 137-8, 156, 495, 
523, 774, ioio-ii, 1380; remitted, 137, 774, 
1013, 1026 

Taxiles, Armenian commander, 1256 
Taxiles, Pontic general, 219, 220, 227, 324, 
333- *212 

Teachers, 25, 572, 634, 642, 991, 1431, 1445 

Tectosages, 373, 730, 732, 1266 

Tegca, 727, 1009 

Teichopoioi , 850-1 

Teimiusa, 521, 1376 

Tekmoreioi, Xenoi, 715, 1326-7, 1527, 1573 
Telephus, 3, 26, 638, 726, 1378 
Telmessus, 38, 279, 516-7*, 524, 533-4, *37*; 
buildings and gifts, 537, 1391; and Egypt, 
523, 1379; in 1st Mith. War, 218, 1102; 
and Pergamum, 19, 524, 762-4 
Telmisseis, Koinon of, 91 1, 1029-30 
Telmissus in Caria, 910-1 1, 1019, 1056 
Tembris (Tembrogius), R., 38-9, 786 
Temenothyrae, 132, 570, 636, 999, 1429, 1501 
Temnus, 102, 134, 136, 379, 726, 795, 939, 
940, 958, 1358 
Temple- warden: see Neokoros 
Tenants: imperial, 679-80, 1549; private, 715, 
*573 

Tendeba, 996 

Tenedos, 228-9, 246, 334, 958 
Tenos, 417, 428, 503, 881, 1174 
Teos, 79-80*, 89, 167, 489, 898-900; and 
Artists of Dionysus, 80, 900; Dionysia, 102, 
942-3; and emperors, 479, 594; free, 940-1, 
943, 959; as mediator, 945, 959, 961; and 
Pergamum, 24, 102, 939, 961; products, 
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46-7, 49; and Seleucids, 96, 107; synoccism 
with Lebedus, 69, 8o, 875-6 
Terebinth, 43 

Terentius Honoratianus Festus: see Ranius 
Terentius Marcianus, 1571, 1600 
Terentius Primus, Num., 1129 
Terentius Varro, 249, 1125, 1580 
Terentius Varro, A., 238, 1112, 1118-19, 1125 
Termera, 1335 

Termessus, 263-4*, 280, 522, 620, 1137, 1157, 
1177; contests and buildings, 655, 658, 693, 
1525; in 1st Mith. War, 214, 285; and 
Rome, 295, 1177, 1535; treaty with Adada, 
264, 458, 1136 

Termessus Minor, 264, 522*. 537, 712, 1136, 
1377, 1391. 15*6 
Termilae, 761 
Territory, City, 64, 1232 
Tertullianus: see Valerius 
Tertullus: see Julius Cornutus: Sulpicius 
Tetrapolis of Cibyratis, 241, 242, 516 
Tetrapyrgia, 1559 
Tetrarchs, 373, 1235 
Tetrarchy, 1308 
Tetricus: see Esuvius 

Tettienus Severus M. Eppuleius Proculus Ti. 

Caepio Hispo, Galeo, 1583 
Teucer, priest of Olba, 269, 1144 
Teuthrania, 725 

Textiles, 47-8, 51-2, 127, 255, 715, 811, 813 
Thasos, 747 

Theangela, 51, 910-11, 1160 
Theatre, 85, 263, 273-5, 307, 583, 587, 589, 
591, 642, 657, 692, 693, 1135-6, 1190 
Thebae (Mt. Mycale), 822, 892 
Thebe, Plain of, 44, 83, 806, 905 
Themessus, 1 112-13 
Themides, 655, 1525-6 
Themiscyra, 179, 182, 333, 1073, 1093 
Themisonium, 731, 1138 
Themistocles, 805, 883, 894, 903 
Theocritus, 278, 925 

Theocritus, Roman commander, 685, 1553 

Theodotus of Chios, 1274 

Theon of Smyrna, 584 

Theophancs of Mitylene, 365, 1223, 1230 

Theophanes: see Pompeius 

Theophiliscus, 748 

Theopompus: see Julius 

Thera, 502 

Therae in Caria, 1032 

Therma Phazimonitarum, 1068 

Thermae Theseos, 1022, 1024 

Thermodon, R., 1068 

Thermopylae, 19 

Thcrmus: see Minucius 

Thespiae, 729 

Thessaly, 220, 222, 229 

Thibron, 894, 992 

Thiunta, 50 

Thorax, Mt., 78 

Thorius Flaccus, 1591 

Thrada Come, 805, 862, 1208 

Thrace, 4, 9, 15, 17, 18, 82, 149, 547, 1036 


Thracians, 148, 151, 194, 303, 322, 323, 457, 
1315 

Thrasea Paetus: see Clodius 
Thucydides, Roman commander, 1536 
Thyateira, 123*, 133, 232, 238, 469, 690, 776, 
972-3, 977-8 j and Aristonicus, 152; build- 
ings, 586, 652; diocese, 684; and emperors, 
594, 616, 693; and Galatians, 731; letter 
to, 479; products, 47-9 
Thymbrium, 456, 1313 
Thyssanus, 1427 
Tibareni, 1069, 1213 
Tibcreia: see Pappa-Tiberiopolis 
Tiberiopolis in Phrygia, 500, 1188, 1359 
Tiberiopolis in Pisidia: see Pappa-Tiberiopolis 
Tiberius, 475, 476, 482-3, 496-8, 500-2, 506, 
510, 529, 1343, 1359, 1360-1, 1363 
Tieium, 4, 192, 309, 310, 314, 315, 341, 571, 
590, 637, 760, 1190, 1193 
Tiflis, 358, 575 
Tigellinus: see Ofonius 

Tigranes I of Armenia, 205, 274, 295-6, 321, 
333. 335. 336, 338-40. 343. 344. 346, 348-9, 
352. 353. 355-8. 361, 1099, 1177*8. 1215- 
1219 

Tigranes II of Armenia, 476, 482, 1339, 1344 
Tigranes III of Armenia, 482-4, 1344 
Tigranes IV of Armenia, 485, 1345-6, 1349 
Tigranes V of Armenia, 556-8, 1414 
Tigranes, s. of Tigranes I, 352, 353, 357, 358, 

367 

Tigranocerta, 296, 321, 339, 344, 556. 557 . 

559, 1214, 1216, 1414 
Tigris, R., 345, 361, 608 
Tillius Cimber, L., 418, 420, 421, 1154, 1591 
Timarchus, 97, 931-2 

Timber, 43, 52, 54, 179, 184, 186, 187, 196, 
267, 281, 308, 374, 434, 456, 599, 803, 1068 
Timbriada, 457, 1316 
Timeles, R., 1002 
Timesitheus: see Furius 
Timonitis, 187, 197, 372, 1081 
Timotheus of Athens, 901 
Timouchiai, 1007 
Timouchoi , 59, 842 
Tineius Sacerdos, Q., 1585, 1592 
Tiridates, King of Armenia, 1553-4 
Tiridates, Armenian prince, 707 
Tiridates, Parthian claimant, 508, 509 
Tiridates, Parthian prince, King of Armenia, 
553-7. 560-1, 575. M17 
Tiro: see Calestrius 

Tithes, 139, 141, 143-4, >56, 159, 180, 181, 
ioio, 1047-8, 1380; decumae, 164-5, i°54> 
1117 

Titianus: see Marcius: Tarius 
Titinius Clodianus, L., 1424 
Titius, M., 438, 1289, 1580 
Titles, City, 588-9, 599, 635-7. See also Me- 
tropolis: Neokoros 
Titus, 569, 1431 
Tityassus, 1317 

Tlos, 519*, 529, 533. 537. 538, 579. 1375. 
1391 
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Tmolus, 691, 1358 
Tmolus, Mt., 35-6, 46 
Tohma Su, 492, 788 
Tolistobogii, 373, 730, 732, 1266 
Tomisa, 205, 344, 370, 375, 491, 554, 559, 
560, 1214, 1464 

Torquatus: see Manlius: Nonius 
Tottaeum, 1186 
Tottcani, 1549 
Tracheia (Ephesus), 886-7 
Trachonitis, 1412 
Trading-stations, 182 
Trajan, 593-7. 606-9, 1462-3, 1465-7 
Trajanopolis, 595, 613, 1290, 1452 
Trajanopolis: (Epiphaneia), 595, 1452; (Se- 
linus), 609, 1467 
Trajanus: see Ulpius 
Tralla(?), 799 

Tralles, 129-30*, 237, 379, 422, 448-9. 991-2, 

1258, 1480; and Antiochus 111, 105, 134; 
autonomy, 951; buildings and gifts, 586, 
652; earthquake, 469; and emperors, 502, 
543. 619, 1480; Italian settlers, 1331; and 
Miletus, 101, 133, 136; in 1st Mith. War, 
214, 217, 223, 225, 1112; names and titles, 
636-7. 1332; products, 48-9 

Tralles (soldiers), 129, 991, 1036 
Trans-Caucasia, 358-9, 1226-7 
Trapezopolis, i486 

Trapezus (Trebizond), 179, 183, 196, 374, 
433. 555. 562, 621, 706, 1075, 1418 
Trapezusia, 1237-8 
Treasurer: see Tamias 

Treaty: of Antalcidas, 56; of Apameia, 19, 108, 
126, 278, 280, 314, 757-8, 940, 950-1; of 
Dardanus, 230-1, 240, 243, 319, 372; of 
Phoenicc, 13, 103, 313, 744-5; between 
cities, 65, 84, 1 13, 264, 458, 746, 828, 865, 
884, 915, 962, 1136, 1160; between city 
and ruler, 20, 65, 193, 764, 816, 833, 897, 
1090, 1370; between kings, 192, 745, 765; 
between Rome and city, 115-16, 235, 241, 
264, 310, 406, 468, 473, 967-8, 1122, 1194, 

1259, t33°. 1336; Rome and king, 202, 
361, 745-6, 753, 944-5; Rome and Rhodes, 
423, 1261; inclusion in, 103, 105, 744-7. 
See also Alliance 

Trebellianus, brigand, 1571 
Trebellius, M., 509 
Trebenda, 520, 1375, 1381, 1391 
Trebenna, 691, 1381, 1391 
Trebius Maximus, 1599 
Trebius Sergianus, C., 1597 
Trebizond: see Trapezus 
Trebonianus Gallus, 703, 704, 1566 
Trebonius, C., 418-20, 1580 
Trebonius Proculus Mettius Modestus, 1583, 
1599 

Triarius: see Valerius 

Tribe: City, 58, 94, 127, 135-6, 263, 614, 760, 
819-20, 834-5, 843, 909, 916, 939, 985-7, 
990, 999, 1000-1, 1007-8, 1050-1, 1122, 
i J 35-7> 1184, 1186, 1188-91, 1194, 1311, 
1359, 1481, 1484-5; Roman, 459, 535, 1335, 


1394; rural, 142-3, 174, 617, 637, 1022, 
1048, 1065, 1261, 1501 
Tnbutum , 567 
Tricomia, 800 
Triopium, 87 

Triparadisus, Pact of, 865-6 
Tripolis in Lydia, 785, 799 
Tripolis in Pontus, 1069 
Triteutes, 1513, 1519 

Triumph, 158, 287, 366-7, 478, 662, 667, 696, 
718, 721, 1532, 1537 
Triumphal insignia, 461, 1457 
Triumvirate, First, 368, 383 
Triumvirate, Second, 423 
Troad, 11, 35, 43-4 
Trocetta, 1358, 1534 
Trocmi, 202, 373, 414, 730, 732, 770 
Troezen, Settlers from, 820 
Troy: see Ilium 
Tryphaena: see Antonia 
Trysa, 1384 

Tullius, L., legate of Cicero, 1250 
Tullius Cicero, M.: in Cilicia, 277, 390-8, 
1250-4, 1595; and Deiotarus I, 425; and 
Flaccus, 254-5, 380; letters, 255, 381, 399, 
417, 1244; and Pompey, 253, 351-2, 366; 
quoted, 34, 42, 77, 173, 251, 286, 386, 
406; and publicani, 253, 390-3; and Verres, 
246-7, 286 

Tullius Cicero, M. (II), 1580 
Tullius Cicero, Q„ 254, 381-3, 392, 397, 398, 
1244, 1250, 1580 
Tullius Cratippus, M., 1321 
Tullus: see Baebius: Volcatius 
Tunny, 184, 1076 
Turbo: see Marcius 
Turius, M., legate, 1268 
Tuz Golii: see Tatta, Lake 
Tyana, 201, 493, 691, 717, 720, 1095, 1352 
Tyanitis, 917, 1352 
Tyanollus, 1402 
Tybmisseis (Tybenisseis), 1381 
Tychandrus, Athenian archon, 1089 
Tymandus, 639, 1315, 1502 
Tymbrianassus, 1326 
Typhon, 267, 783, 1095, 1141 
Tyriaeum, 456, 791, 1312-13 

Ulpianus: see Domitius: Flavius 
Ulpius Appuleius Eurycles, M., 1485, 1525 
Ulpius Carminius Claudianus, M., 587, 657 
Ulpius Marianus, 1426 
Ulpius Ofcllius Theodoras, M., 1558, 1594 
Ulpius Trajanus, M., 578, 584, 1438, 1442, 
1582 

Umber: see Aufidius: Petronius 

Ummidia: see Pomponia 

Ummidius Quadratus, C„ 552, 554, 556, 1411 

Uranium (Ouranietai), 910 

Uranius Antoninus: see Julius 

Vaballathus: see Septimius 

Vaccius Labeo, L., 1129 

Vahram II, Sassanian king, 721, 722 
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Valens: see Julius 
Valeria of Tralles, 379 
Valeria Polla, 1242 
Valerian, 705, 707-9, 711, 1568-70 
Valerianus, general of Severus, 1540 
[Vajlerianus . . . ninus, gov. of Galatia, 1597 
Valerianus: see Domitius 
Valerius Asiaticus: see Lollius 
Valerius Catullus, C„ 400 
Valerius Flaccus (I), 222, 226, 1065, 1242, 
1579; legions of, 223-4, 329, 346, 348-9, 
353. 1176 

Valerius Flaccus, L. (II), 379-80, 383, J220, 
1242-3, 1580 

[V]al[erius] Granjianus] Grattius . . . Ge- 
minius, 1586 
Valerius Italus, M., 1598 
Valerius Laevinus, M., 12 
Valerius Lollianus, M., 1463 
Valerius Maximus: see Quinctilius: Quintilius 
Valerius Messalla, M., 943 
Valerius Messalla, Potitus, 1347, 1580 
Valerius Messalla Volesus, L., 489, 505, 1581 
Valerius Nepotianus: see Junius 
Valerius Proculus, T., 1361 
Valerius Severus, C., 1599 
Valerius Statilius Castus, 1571 
Valerius Tertullianus, C., 1594 
Valerius Triarius, C., 331, 332, 334, 340, 343, 
347, 360, 1204, 1209, 1211, 1219 
Varenus Rufus, 601, 1302, 1456, 1458, 1591 
Varinius, P., 1128, 1580 
Varius Marcellus, Sex., 688 
Varro: see Terentius 
Varus: see Plancius: Vibius 
Vasada in Lycaonia, 1308 
Vasada in Pisidia, 1318 
Vatia: see Servilius 
Vatinius, P„ 1238 
Vecilius: see [Anjnius 
Vedius Antoninus: see Claudius 
Vedius Rufus Lollianus Avitus, L., 1586 
Velleius Macrinus, 1571, 1592 
Venasa, 201, 493, 1095 

Venidius Rufus Marius Maximus L. Calvini- 
anus, Q„ 1595 
Vennonius, C., agent, 1250 
Ventidius Bassus, P., 431-2, 1282 
Venuleius Apronianus, L., 3584 
Veranius, Q. (1), 499 

Veranius, Q. (II), 535, 1387, 1394, 1402, 1598 
Veranius Philagrus, Q., 1394, 1456 
Vergilius Capito, Cn., 3366, 1398 
Vergilius Maximus, A., 1594 
Verisa, 1079 

Verres, C., 246-8, 286, 322, 1125, 2165-6 
Verus, L., 630, 660-2, 664, 1530, 3535 
Verus: see Martius: Pctronius: Sufenas 
Vespasian, 530, 566-72, 1429-31 
Veterans, Roman, 459, 463, 465, 675, 985, 
1233. 1319, 1544 

Vettius Bolanus, 1582 
Vettius Niger, M., 1421, 1582 
Vettonianus: see Funisulanus 


Vettulenus Civica Cerialis, C., 577, 1441, 1582 

Vetus: see Antistius: Carminius 

Viarus, Mt., 1316 

Vibianus: see P . . ellus 

Vibius Bassus, 1587 

Vibius Egnatius Sulpicius Priscus, Q., 691, 
1558, 1585 

Vibius Pansa Caetronianus, C., 416, 1270, 1591 
Vibius Postumus, C., 489, 3347, 2582 
Vibius Rufinus, C., 1581 
Vibius Salutaris, C-, 583, 645, 649, 1424 
Vibius Varus, T., 1495 
Viet, 460, 1268, 1320, 1335 
Village, 143-6, 154, 156, 180, 188, 369, 493, 
715, 732, 742, 1028; belonging to city, 64, 
125, 331, 136, 146, 862-3; names of, 862-3, 
976, 1022-6, 1183; organization, 343, 651, 
1026-7; petition from, 679-81; temple, 128, 
340-2, 269, 576, 988, 1019-20 
Vindicianus, gov. of Lycia, r6oo 
Vines, 805; growing of prohibited, 451, 580 
Vinicius, M., 1581 
Vinicius, P., 1581 

Violation of tomb, 598, 642, 647, 855, 1027 
Vipsanius Agrippa, M., 468, 473, 476-9, 
i33°-i, 1339-40 

Vipstanus Publicola Messalla, L., 2403, 3421, 
1582 

VlTELLlUS, 566 

Vitellius, L., 507-20, 550, 3364 
Vitellius, P., 499, 1357-8, 1592 
Vitrasius Pollio: see Pomponius 
Voconius, officer of Lucullus, 331, 1204 
Voconius Saxa Fidus, Q., 1388, 1591, 1599 
Voconius Zeno, A., 2571, 1595 
Volasenna, procos. of Asia, 3582 
Volcatius Tullus, L., 2270, 1595 
Vologases I, Parthian King, 552-4, 557, 559-60, 
573-5, 1411, 1415, 1438 
Vologases II, Parthian King, 659, 1528 
Vologases III, Parthian King, 660, 662 
Vologases IV, Parthian King, 672 
Vologases V, Parthian King, 684, 685 
Vologases, Parthian prince, 610 
[Volujmnius, procos. of Asia, 1587 
Volusenna: see Julius 
[Volujsius Saturninus, L., 1581 
Vonones I, Parthian King, 485, 496, 1346, 
1349, 1358 
Vulso: see Manlius 

Wall, City, 68, 76, 78, 79, 80, 82, 93, 92, 305, 
307, 453, 712, 873, 888, 892, 897, 901, 
917-18, 923, n 86, 1334, 1567, 1572 
War, Civil, 402-4 
War, Chremonidean, 931, 932 
War, First Macedonian, 12-33, 680 
War, Second Macedonian, 15, 102, 751-3 
War, Third Macedonian, 216 
War, First Mithradatic, 210-30, 1100-9 
War, Second Mithradatic, 243-5, 1123-4 
War, Third Mithradatic, 324-49, 352-6, 1204- 
19, 1221-4 

War, Third Punic, ir6, 194, 261 
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War, First Syrian, 925 
War, Second Syrian, 97, 735-6, 930 
War, Third Syrian, 98, 736-7 
War, Fifth Syrian, 16, 17, 753 
War with Antiochus III, 18-19, 107 
War with Italian Allies, 206, 207, 208, 236, 
284, 310, 1113 
Wards, City, 136 
Water-commissioner, 646, 1513 
Wheat, 44, 45, 920 

Wild-beast hums, 450, 534, 563, 655, 1304, 

1393. 1526 

Wine, 45-6, 50-1, 87, 255, 271, 492, 518, 580, 
715, 805-7, 810, 816-17, *373 
Women as office-holders, 649, 1518-19; as 
liturgists, 653 

Wool, 47, 48, 127, 182, 1074, 1307 

Xanthus, 428, 519*, 533-4, 1375; and Alex- 
ander, 523, 1375; and Antiochus III, 524, 
754, 1380; and Brutus, 424, 528, 1385; 
buildings and gifts, 537, 1391; and Egypt, 
523; and emperors, 529-30 
Xanthus, favourite of Antony, 1278 
Xanthus, R., 517, 519, 521, 1372 
Xenarchus, philosopher, 1143, 1336 
Xenocles of Adramyttium, 236 
Xcnokritai. 1383 

Xenophon, 3, 272, 456, 621, 726, 793, 979 
Xenophon: see Stertinius 
Xenaphylak.es , 1131 

Xerxes, 3, 40, 42, 125, 792, 793, 799, 1314 
Xyline Come, 1158 

Yenice Bogaz, 1136, 1138 
Ytint Dag, 734, 782 

Zabdas, Palmyrene general, 716, 717 
Zara, 354 

Zarbienes, ruler of Gordyene, 1214 
Zaytha, 1544 
Zei'la(?), 1195 

Zela, 182, 347, 360, 370, 412, 435, 486, 561, 
1073, 1232, 1263, 1266, 1285, 1329 
Zeleia, 902-3 
Zelitis, 1329 

Zenicetes, pirate, 287, 527, 1168-9 


Zeno of Laodiceia, 430, 987 
Zeno: see Voconius 

Zcno-Artaxias, King of Armenia, 486, 498, 
507, 1130, 1357 
Zenobia, 716-17, 1574-5 
Zenobius, Pontic officer, 224, 1108 
Zenophanes of Olba, 269, 1144 
Zephyrium in Cilicia, 621, 1156 
Zephyrium in Pontus, 191 
Zeugma, 1240 

Zeus: of Aezani, 132, 140, 544, 625, 637, 999- 
1000, 1017-18; of Anisa, 1352; of Baeto- 
caece, 1017; of Corycus, 268; of Heracleia 
Pontica, 310, 967; of Labraunda, 85, 908, 
1018; of Laodiceia ad Lycum, 430, 586, 
624; of Mylasa, 624; of Nicomedeia, 317; 
of Olba, 269, 576, 805; of the Otorcondeis, 
1018; of Pergamum, 26; of Tavium, 455, 
1311; of Venasa, 201, 1095; Abrettenus, 
140, 436, 1022; Acraeus, 584, 615, 1445; 
Bonnenus, 658; Boulaeus, 867-8; Carius, 
65. i45> 908, 997; Chalazios Sozon, 805; 
Chrysaoreus, 131, 145, 993, 1031; Dakieos 
(Asbamaios? ), 1096; Eleutherius (Augus- 
tus), 471; Hyllus, 633; Larasius, 129, 991, 
1275, 1289; Londargos, 996; Nineudios, 
1002; Olympius, 838-9; 471 (Augustus); 
618-19, 1478-80 (Hadrian); Osogoa, 908-9, 
1018; Panamaros, 131, 431, 442, 706, 839, 
997-8; Pandemos (Abrettenus?), 1287; Pan- 
hellenius, 622; Patroos (Augustus), 471, 
490; Philios, 585, 594, 1451; Polieus, 471, 
(Augustus), 1006; Solymeus, 264, 1136; 
Sosipolis, 838, 848, 945; Soter Olympius, 
1475; Stratius, 181, 245, 324, 1072 (Ama- 
seia); 1185-6 (Nicomedeia) 

Zeuxis, satrap, 1014 
Zeuxis of Blaundus, 382 
Ziaelas, King of Bithynia, 99, 312, 739, 912, 
ti95 

Zibelmius, 779 
Zigana Pass, 555 
Zinc, 44, 804 

Zipoetes, King of Bithynia, 307, 31 1, 1194 
Zipoetes, Bithynian claimant, 1196 
Zipoetium, 1194 
Zosimus: see Aemilius 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA 


PAGE 

LINE 

498 

II 

684 

33-35 

779 

2 3 

1122 

26 

1362 

3 1 

1466 

5 

1582 

46 

1596 

22 


for “Cameira” read “Camirus.” 

omit “The bestowal of the titles ... as well”; see note 41 
for “end” read “beginning.” 

for the decree of Araxa see now JMS. lxviii (1948 [1950]), 
p. 46 f. and Robert in RE.G. lxiii (1950), Bull. Ep. p. 65 f. 

for Marcus Lepidus see also Syme Rom. Revolution, p. 433, 
note 4. 

for “Parthamisiris” read “Parthamasiris.” 
for “Sex.” read “C.” 

for T. Helvius T. f. Basila ( CJ.L . x 5056— Dessau 977) as 
legatus Augusti pro praetore on Galatian coins see M. Grant 
From Imperium to Auctoritas, p. 328, note 3. 



